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SUBSECTION  III. 

OBOAMIC   DI8SA8S8   Of   THS   PULMOHAST  TI88UI   AVD   PLBUKA. 

Artide  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS,  or  PNEUMONIA. 
Syn. — Per^pfietfmofiui. — PneumtmUu. — PulmonitiM, 

The  name  of  pneumoDia  is  now  anirersallj  applied  to  inflammation  of  the 
spongry  tissne  or  parenchyma  of  the  lung^  There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
this  disease,  which  it  will  be  most  conyenient  to  notice  in  the  present  place, 
because  reference  will  be  frequently  made  to  them  throughout  the  subsequent 
remarks.  These  varieties  are  founded  upon  the  different  portions  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  different  constituents  of  any  one  portion,  which  may  be  in- 
flamed, upon  the  relation  of  the  disease  to  other  diseases  with  which  it  may 
be  associated,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  accompanying  fever  or  genertd 
state  of  system.  The  inflammation  may  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
lungs  continuously,  embracing  a  whole  lobe  more  or  less,  or  even  one  whole 
lung.  This  is  the  common  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  one  usually  meant, 
when  the  simple  term  pneumonia  is  employed.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  it 
is  sometimes  called  lobar  pueumonia.  Sometimes  small  isolated  portions  of 
the  lungs  are  inflamed,  as,  for  example,  distinct  lobules  or  parts  of  lobules, 
with  sound  lung  intervening.  In  this  case,  the  complaint  is  denominated 
lobular  pneumonia.  Though  the  inflammation  is  usually  confined  to  one 
lung,  it  occasionally  involves  both,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  double  pneumonitL  In  some  rare  instances,  it  appears  to  affect 
chiefly  or  exclusively  the  air-cells,  and  may  then  be  called  veHcular  pneu- 
monia, though  Rilliet  and  Barthes  name  it  vestcu/ar  bronchitis.  Again,  the 
inflammation  is  sometimes  seated  more  especially  in  the  cellular  tissue  inter* 
vening  between  the  different  air-vesicles,  or  between  the  lobules,  in  which 
case  it  has  been  proposed  to  name  it  inlervesicular,  or  interlobular  pneu- 
monia.  Most  generally,  however,  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  constituents 
which  form  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  including  the  air-cells,  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes,  the  intervening  cellular  tissue,  and  the  vascular  ramifications. 
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The  pleura  is  very  freqnentlj  iDYoked  with  the  substance  of  the  lungs ;  but, 
when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  investing  membrane 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  diseased  pulmonary  tissue,  it  is  not  generally 
deemed  worth  while  to  give  the  affection  a  distinct  title.  When  large  por- 
tions of  the  pleura  are  affected,  the  disease  receives  the  name  of  jyleuro-pneu-  1 
monia.  The  complaint  is  frequently  primary ;  but  it  is  also  frequently  a  * 
mere  accompaniment  of  other  diseases,  in  which  case  it  is  called  secondary. 
When  associated  with  a  low  or  typhous  condition  of  the  system,  it  is  named 
typhoid  pneumonia ;  and  when  with  bilious  disorder,  whether  dependent  on 
simple  derangement  of  the  liver,  or  upon  a  concurrent  bilious  fever,  hilioxis 
pneumonia.  Finally,  the  disease  may  be  of  short,  or  of  protracted  duration, 
or  in  other  words  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  following  remarks,  the 
ordinary  arrangement  pursued  in  this  work  will  be  deviated  from  by  treating 
first  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  complaint;  because,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  these,  we  can  have  no  just  idea  of  the  value  of  many  of  the  symptoms. 

Anatomical  Characters. 

1.  Common  or  Lobar  Pneumonia. — There  are  three  well-marked  stages 
in  acute  pneumonia;  viz.,  1.  that  of  congestion,  2.  that  of  fully-developed 
inflammation,  and  3.  that  of  suppuration. 

In  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  congestion,  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  is 
of  a  deep-red  colour,  crepitates  under  pressure,  though  less  than  in  health, 
retains  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and,  when  cut,  exudes  copiously  a  bloody, 
turbid,  and  somewhat  frothy  serum.  It  is  more  compact  and  heavy,  but  less 
tenacious  than  in  health,  and,  notwithstanding  its  increased  density,  still  floats 
in  water.  The  cells  are  not  yet  obliterated,  and,  though  somewhat  obstructed 
by  extravasation,  still  contain  air.  The  condition  altogether  very  much  re- 
sembles the  mechanical  congestion  occasioned  by  the  gravitation  of  the  blood 
after  death,  or  at  the  very  close  of  life ;  but  the  colour  is  usually  of  a  brighter 
red,  and  the  softening  greater.  The  position  of  the  congestion  may  also 
sometimes  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  judgment;  as,  if  mechanical,  it 
must  occupy  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  lung,  which  is  not  necessarily 
the  case  when  it  is  vital.  If  the  disease  be  arrested  in  this  stage,  the  lung 
reassames  the  healthy  appearance ;  if  not,  it  passes  into  the  condition  de- 
scribed in  the  following  paragraph.  Dr.  Stokes  maintains  that  the  congestive 
stage,  with  the  characters  above  mentioned,  is  preceded  by  another,  marked 
by  intense  arterial  injection  with  dryness ;  in  other  words,  a  condition  of  irri- 
tation, which,  as  taught  in  this  work,  always  precedes  inflammation. 

The  second  stage,  named  by  Laennec  that  of  red  hepatization,  by  Andral 
that  of  red  softening,  is  characterized  by  a  deep-red,  reddish-brown,  or  gray- 
ish-red colour,  the  absence  of  crepitation  under  pressure,  a  density  so  much 
increased  that  the  diseased  Inng  will  sink  in  water,  and  a  diminution  of  cohe- 
rion  still  greater  than  in  the  first  stage.  The  grayish  colour  sometimes  ob- 
served is  owing  to  an  intermixture  of  particles  of  the  black  pulmonary  mat- 
ter, and  to  the  lighter  hue  of  the  interlobular  tissue,  which  is  occasionally 
less  congested  than  the  other  parts.  The  softening  is  so  great  that  the  lung 
may  be  readily  torn,  and  the  finger  may  be  passed  through  the  parenchyma 
with  little  resistance.  It  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  has 
been  more  acute  and  recent  When  cut  into,  the  lung  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  liver ;  and  on  this  account  is  said  to  be  hepalized.  When  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  it  exudes  a  reddish  fluid,  which  is  thicker,  less  frothy, 
and  in  less  amount  than  that  observed  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
congestive  stage.  The  cut  or  torn  surface  of  the  lung  generally  exhibits 
numberless  minute  granules,  which  are  probably  the  air-cells  filled  and  dis- 
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tended  with  'CODcrete  fibrinous  exudation,  though  Dr.  Williams  ascribes  them 
to  interstitial  deposit  of  Ijmph  in  the  parietes  of  portions  of  the  bronchial 
tabes  and  vesicles.  The  granular  appearance,  however,  is  not  always  ob- 
served. The  surface  is  sometimes  quite  smooth  and  uniform,  especially  in  the 
pneumonia  of  advanced  life  and  that  of  infancy,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  obliteration  of  the  cells  by  the  pressure  of  efi'used  matter  without  them. 
The  same  appearance  is  presented,  when  a  portion  of  lung  compressed  by 
pleuritic  effusion  has  become  inflamed.  Dr.  Williams  supposes  the  absence 
of  the  granular  character  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation 
is  situated  without  the  air-vesicles,  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  them,  and 
which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  intervesicular  pneumonia.  This  affec- 
tion has  also  been  called  interlobular  pneumonia,  though  with  less  propriety. 
In  the  red  hepatization,  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  inter* 
lobular  cellular  tissue  are  still  obvious  to  examination.  The  lung  does  not 
collapse  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  healthy  state. 

In  the  third  or  suppurative  stage,  there  are  two  conditions,  one  of  which, 
and  infinitely  the  most  common,  is  that  denominated  by  Laennec  gray  hepa* 
Uzation,  and  by  Andral  gray  softening,  and  the  other  is  abscess.  In  the 
former,  the  lung  is  compact  and  dense  as  in  the  red  hepatization,  but,  instead 
of  the  dark- red  colour,  presents  externally  and  within  a  yellowish  or  grayish 
appearance,  and,  when  cut,  exudes  a  yellowish,  opaque,  purulent  fluid  some- 
times tinged  with  blood.  It  is  much  softer  too  than  in  the  second  stage,  so 
much  so  that,  if  pressed  between  the  fingers,  it  is  almost  wholly  resolved 
into  a  purulent  fluid,  with  only  shreds  of  the  solid  tissue  remaining.  A  very 
moderate  degree  of  force,  even  a  slight  violence  in  handling,  or  otherwise  ex- 
amining it,  occasionally  produces  a  cavity  in  its  substance,  which  gradually 
fills  with  pus,  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess.  It  generally  still 
preserves,  when  cut  or  torn,  the  granular  aspect,  but  sometimes  exhibits  a 
uniform  surface,  as  in  the  red  hepatization.  The  second  condition  above 
alluded  to,  or  that  of  abscess,  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults.  Not  unfrequently 
the  pathological  anatomist  meets  with  collections  of  pus  in  the  lungs.  Some- 
times metastatic  abscesses  are  found  after  death  from  violent  injuries,  or  severe 
surgical  operations.  Abscesses  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  between  the  adhering  lobes  of  the  lung,  in  the  mediastinum,  liver,  &c., 
occasionally  open  into  the  lungs,  and  form  cavities  in  its  substance.  Tuber- 
culous vomicae,  and  enlarged  bronchial  tubes  filled  with  pus,  seem  to  have 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  abscesses.  But  it  is  very  uncommon  to  meet 
with  collections  of  pus,  as  the  result  of  the  variety  of  pneumonia  at  present 
under  consideration.  Chomel  states  that,  during  an  experience  of  twenty-five 
years,  he  had  seen  only  three;  and  of  several  hundred  cases  examined  by 
Laennec,  only  five  werft  of  this  kind.  {Diet,  de  Med.,  xxv.  151.)  These  ab- 
scesses sometimes  appear  to  be  mere  excavations  in  the  hepatized  mass,  being 
everywhere  surrounded  by  the  diseased  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  which  is  in 
some  instances  gangrenous.  In  other  cases,  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  lined 
by  a  smooth,  grayish  false  membrane.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  cavity, 
sometimes  several,  which  may  remain  separate,  or  run  together.  The  abscess 
may  either  be  closed,  or  may  communicate  with  the  bronchia,  pleura,  pericar- 
dium, mediastinum,  or  even  the  peritoneum,  or  may  open  externally  between 
the  ribs.  Such  purulent  collections  are  occasionally  observed  around  tuber- 
culous deposits,  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs.  But,  though  true  pneumonic 
abscess  is  rarely  observed  after  death,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  more 
common  in  cases  which  recover.  When  large  portions  of  the  lungs  are  hepa- 
tized, the  patient  dies  before  the  tissue  so  far  breaks  down  as  to  form  an  ab- 
scess ;  but  when  a  small  portion  only  is  affected,  insuflicient  to  destroy  life, 
there  is  time  for  this  result    Hence  abscesses  are  more  apt  to  occur  when  the 
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bepatlzation  is  moderate  tban  when  it  is  eztensive ;  and  hence,  too,  recoveries 
not  nnfreqaently  take  place. 

Gangrene  Is  a  very  race  resnlt  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  though  it  does  occa- 
sionally occur.  (See  Oangrene  of  the  Lungs,) 

The  three  different  conditions  above  described  are  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  distinct  They  are  in  fact  often  more  or  less  intermingled.  Thus, 
in  the  midst  of  a  congested  portion  of  the  lungs,  some  spots  of  red  hepatiza- 
tion may  appear,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  some  spots  of  gray  hepaUsa- 
tfon,  which  give  a  mottled  appearance  to  a  section  of  the  diseased  lung. 
Sometimes  the  three  conditions  exist  at  the  same  time,  the  gray  hepatization 
being  in  the  centre,  the  red  around  it,  and  the  congestion  on  the  borders  of 
the  latter,  though  the  boundary  between  them  is  not  accurately  defined.  In 
relation  to  the  pathology  of  these  different  conditions,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that,  in  the  first,  the  vessels  are  merely  engorged  with  blood,  and  the 
air-cells  partly  filled  with  a  sero-mucous,  somewhat  bloody  effusion ;  in  the 
second,  a  plastic  extravasation  has  taken  place,  and  the  cells,  as  well  as  the 
intercellular  tissue,  are  filled  with  a  more  or  less  concrete  and  bloody  lymph ; 
in  the  third,  the  place  of  the  plastic  secretion  has  been  supplied  by  a  purulent 
fluid.  The  pleura  is  very  frequently,  but  not  always,  inflamed  over  the  he- 
patized  portion  of  the  lung.  Coagulable  lymph  is  often  thrown  out,  forming 
a  fiftlse  membrane  upon  its  surface ;  and  sometimes  the  two  opposite  surfaces 
adhere ;  while  a  little  turbid  serum  is  found  in  the  pleural  cavity.  In  some 
instances,  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  much  more  extensive ;  and  then 
the  disease  comes  under  the  designation  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  (See  Fleuro- 
pneumonia.)  The  bronchia,  both  large  and  small,  are  almost  always  inflamed, 
containing  mucus,  and  exhibiting  a  reddened  surface ;  and,  if  one  lobe  is  in- 
flamed, the  bronchial  tubes  going  to  that  lobe  are  also  affected.  The  bronchial 
glands  are  often  enlarged,  reddened,  and  softened.  The  right  cavity  of  the 
heart  frequently  contains  red  and  soft,  or  yellowish  and  firm  coagula. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  morbid  phenomena  are  confined  to  one  lung; 
and  the  right  lung  is  much  more  frequently  affected  than  the  left.  From  a 
comparison  of  1430  cases,  collected  by  M.  Orisolle  from  various  authors,  it 
appears  that  the  cases  of  double  pneumonia  were  about  18  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  those  of  the  left  side  about  30  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  right 
side  about  52  per  cent  In  secondary  pneumonia,  the  opposite  sides  appear 
to  be  about  equally  affected.  In  relation  to  the  part  of  each  lung  attacked, 
Laennec  stated  that  the  lower  portion  was  most  frequently  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  that  when  this  occupied  the  whole  lung,  it  almost  always 
began  in  that  portion.  Some  have  considered  the  lower  and  middle  parts  as 
almost  the  exclusive  seats  of  the  incipient  inflammation.  It  is  probably  true 
that  these  are  most  frequently  affected ;  but  observadon  has  shown  that  the 
disease  not  unfrequently  also  begins  in  the  upper  lobe ;  and  in  certain  seasons 
this  appears  to  be  more  frequently  the  case  than  in  others,  without  any  known 
cause  for  the  difference.  Of  264  cases  investigated  by  M.  Orisolle,  the  in- 
flammation began  in  the  lower  lobes  in  133,  at  the  summit  in  101,  and  at 
the  middle  in  30. 

2.  Lobular  Fneumonia, — In  this  variety,  which  is  most  common  in  chil- 
dren under  six  years  of  age,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in  adults,  the  inflam- 
mation occupies  distinct  spots,  surrounded  by  healthy  tissue.  These  little 
islands  of  inflammation  may  be  distinctly  defined,  occupying  one  or  several 
lobules,  and  abruptly  bounded  by  the  interlobular  areolar  tissue ;  or  they  may 
gradually  run  into  the  surrounding  parenchyma,  so  that  their  limits  cannot 
be  precisely  fixed ;  or,  finally,  they  may  run  together,  and  thus  form  one  con- 
tinuous mass  of  inflammation,  as  in  the  common  form  of  the  disease.  Of 
these  three  forms,  the  first  is  less  frequent  than  the  other  two ;  and  some- 
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times  all  are  foand  in  the  same  patient.  (Billiel  and  Barthez,)  The  patches 
of  inflammation  are  exceedingly  diversified  in  size,  form,  namber,  and  position. 
Those  with  definite  boundary  may  vary  in  magnitude  from  the  size  of  a  millet- 
seed  to  that  of  an  ^f;g\  may  be  spherical,  elongated,  or  quite  irregular;  may 
number  from  one  to  thirty  or  more  in  the  same  lung;  and  may  occupy  both 
lungs,  or,  what  is  comparatiyely  rare,  may  be  confined  to  one,  and,  in  either 
ease,  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lung.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  red  colour  of  the  inflamed  spots,  they  often  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  healthy  structure,  and  give  the  lung,  both  on  its  external  and  cut 
surface,  a  marbled  appearance.  They  are  also  more  prominent  than  the  neigh- 
bouring tissue,  from  not  collapsing  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
baye  a  firmer  feel  under  the  finger.  In  fatal  cases,  they  are  sometimes  found 
almost  filling  up  both  lungs,  and  leaving  but  a  small  portion  permeable  by  the 
air.  (ChrharcL  )  They  present  the  same  stages  of  congestion,  red  hepatization, 
and  suppuration,  as  occur  in  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia.  In  the  third  or  sup- 
purative stage,  when  the  pus  is  disseminated  equably  through  the  diseased 
structure,  they  do  not  differ  materially  in  colour  from  the  healthy  parenchyma; 
but  may  be  distingoished  by  their  greater  prominence  and  density,  and  by 
exuding  a  purulent  liquid  when  pressed.  Abscesses  are  not  unfreqnent  in  this 
variety  of  pneumonia,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  small  extent  of  the  in- 
flamed patches.  These  are  sometimes  single  and  isolated,  sometimes  run 
together,  and  generally  have  a  tendency  to  approach  the  surface.  They  may 
communicate  with  the  bronchia,  or  one  of  the  neighbouring  cavities,  or  may 
have  no  outlet.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pus  is 
sometimes  absorbed.  They  may  occupy  both  lungs,  but  are  more  frequently 
found  in  one  only.  (Billiet  and  Barthez.) 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre  that,  in  many  in-' 
stances,  what  has  been  taken  for  lobular  pneumonia  in  infants  is  not  true 
hepatization,  but  a  consolidation  of  the  lobule  such  as  exists  in  the  fetal  state. 
This  consolidation  they  believe  may  be  wholly  independent  of  inflammation, 
and  the  consequence  merely  of  the  contractility  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or 
may  be  the  result  of  compression  of  the  vesicles  by  vascular  congestion  ex- 
terior to  them.  Dr.  Gairdner  has  rendered  it  probable  that  the  condition  i» 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  bronchitis,  in  which  the  viscid  mucus  so 
clog^  certain  bronchial  tubes  as  to  allow  the  exit,  but  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air,  in  consequence  of  which  the  air-cells,  supplied  by  the  tabes  thus  closed^ 
collapse ;  and  he  has  shown  that  the  same  result  not  unfrequentlj  takes  place^ 
from  the  same  cause,  in  adults.  That  the  consolidation  is  produced  by  col- 
lapse, and  not  by  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  solidified  parts,  unlike  hepatized  lung,  may  often  be  expanded 
by  insufflation.  As  the  affection,  however,  is  connected  with  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  tubes,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  this  may  have  extended 
into  the  solidified  portion  before  collapse,  which  may  thus  sometimes  put  on 
the  appearance  of  parenchymatous  inflammation.  (See  voL  i,  page  832.) 
But  we  may  attach  full  credence  t#  the  observations  of  MM.  Bailly  and 
Legendre,  and  of  Dr.  Gairdner,  without  surrendering  our  previous  convictions 
in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  lobular  pneumonia  of  children.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  admit  that  many  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  that  affeetion,  which 
were  of  a  different  nature.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  most  accurate 
observers,  who  have  investigated  what  they  deemed  lobular  pneumonia,  could 
have  been  altogether  mistaken ;  and  the  progress  of  the  isolated  and  defined 
patches  of  inflammation  has  been  too  often  traced  through  its  different  stages^ 
to  admit  of  a  denial  of  their  occasional  and  even  frequent  existence.  The 
pneumonia  of  children,  however,  is  much  more  apt  than  that  of  adults  to 
result  from  a  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  bronchial  tubes  to  the 
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▼esicular  stroctare ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  lobular  pneamoDia  generallj 
originates  in  this  way. 

8.  Vesicular  Pneumonia, — Under  the  name  of  vesicular  bronchitis,  Ril- 
liet  and  Barthez  describe  a  variety  of  pneumonia  in  which  the  inflammation 
appears  to  bo  confined  to  the  air-cells,  and  perhaps  small  portions  of  the  com- 
municating bronchial  tabes,  withoat  extending  to  the  intervening  cellular 
tissae.  When  the  lung  is  cu^,  it  exhibits  a  vast  number  of  gray  or  yellowish 
granules,  of  the  size  of  millet-seed,  and  bearing  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 
to  miliary  tubercles,  being  about  equal  in  size,  and  like  them  disseminated ; 
bat  distinguishable  by  their  want  of  hardness,  and  by  exuding  a  drop  of  pus 
And  collapsing  when  cut.  (Maladies  des  En/ants,  i.  21.) 

4.  Typhoid  Pneumonia. — When  pneumonia  is  associated  with  a  low  or 
asthenic  state  of  sy«tem,  the  disease  appears  sometimes  scarcely  to  pass  the 
stage  of  congestion ;  or,  if  it  does  so,  the  blood  remains  liquid,  and  yields 
none  of  the  plastic  secretion  which  g^ves  solidity  to  ordinary  hepatization ;  and 
the  inflammation,  if  it  continue,  is  apt  to  run  into  gangrene  or  imperfect  sup- 
puration. Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  the  lung  called  sple^ 
nuo/ion,  in  which  the  diseased  portion,  though  gorged  with  blood,  and  so 
dense  as  to  sink  in  water,  is  quite  soft  like  the  spleen.  The  pneumonia  in 
«nch  cases  is  usually  secondary,  or  associated  with  other  diseases  of  a  low  and 
feeble  character.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  arranged  the  hypostatic  pneu- 
monia of  some  writers,  which  results  from  the  pulmonic  congestion  produced 
bj  lying  long  and  constantly  on  the  back,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system. 

5.  Chronic  Pneumonia, — Under  this  head  might  be  placed  the  abscesses 
which  occasionally  follow  acute  pneumonia,  and  continue  sometimes  for  many 
cnonths  before  coming  to  their  termination  in  health  or  death.  But  there  is 
Another  form  of  chronic  pneumonia,  in  which  the  hepatization  consequent 
apon  acute  inflammation,  instead  of  undergoing  resolution  or  passing  into  the 
auppurative  stage,  assumes  a  permanent  character.  In  such  cases,  the  lung 
is  found  compact  and  heavy,  pitting  little  or  none  upon  pressure,  not  crepi- 
tant, tearing  with  difficulty,  sometimes  almost  cartilaginous,  and,  when  cut, 
exuding  only  a  little  serous  fluid.  The  cut  surface  is  sometimes  smooth  and 
■niform,  sometimes  finely  granular,  and  occasionally  striated  or  veined.  The 
colour  is  -dull-red,  reddish  or  yellowish-brown,  or  grayish.  When  distinct 
lobules  are  affected,  the  lung  has  an  irregular  surface,  and  a  knotty  feel. 
The  volume  of  the  lung  is  somewhat  diminished,  and  the  chest  consequently 
eontracted.  The  pleura  is  often  adherent.  Sometimes  abscesses  exist  within 
the  hardened  strncture,  and  in  one  instance  gangrene  was  observed  by  Andral. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  describe  a  condition  of  the  lungs  in  the  pneumonia  of 
infants,  which  they  call  carnification^  and  consider  as  the  result  of  chronic 
Inflammation.  The  diseased  portion  of  the  lung  is  depressed  on  the  surface, 
soft,  and  flaccid,  not-ovepitant,  and  of  a  violaceous  or  pale-red  colour,  marbled 
with  white  lines  which  define  the  lobules.  Its  cut  surface  is  red,  glossy,  and 
penetrable  with  difficulty,  and  when  pressed  exudes  a  bloody  serum.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  like  that  of  .a  muscle  with  dole  and  indistinct  fibres.  (Maladies  des 
En/ants,  i.  73.)  This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  state  of  collapse  described 
by  MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre,  and  which  Dr.  Gkirdner  has  shown  to  exist 
occasionally  in  adults  as  a  consequence  of  bronchitis. 

Symptoms,  Course,  Termination,  (to. 

I.  Common  or  Lobar  Pneumonia. — This  is  usually  ushered  in  with  a  chill, 
often  very  decided,  followed  by  febrile  reaction,  difficult  breathing,  cough, 
and  severe  pain  in  the  side  or  back  part  of  the  chest.  Sometimes  the  fever  and 
local  symptoms  occur  without  an  antecedent  chill,  especially  in  infants ;  and 
sometimes  the  local  symptoms  precefle  for  a  short  time  the  general.     Occa- 
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Bionallj  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  preceded  for  some 
dajs  bj  ^neral  aneasiness,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  more  or  less  fsrer. 
Not  anfreqaently  the  disease  commeoces  with  catarrhal  symptoms,  which 
continae  for  seyeral  days  before  signs  of  pneomonia  become  manifest.  In 
secondary  pneumonia,  the  disease  often  begins  obscnrely,  without  pain,  cough, 
or  ferer,  unless  this  has  prcTionsIy  existed,  and  is  recognizable  only  by  the 
hurried  respiration,  depression  of  strength,  and  the  physical  signs.  Pneumonia 
is  apt  to  assume  this  obscure  form,  when  complicated  with  cerebral  disease. 

When  fully  developed,  the  complaint  is  characterised,  in  most  cases,  by 
fever,  quickened  breathing,  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  and  a  scanty  viscid 
expectoration  often  intimately  mixed  with  blood.  On  each  of  these  symptoms 
it  is  necessary  to  dilate;  as  they  are  liable  to  great  diversity. 

The  pain  may  either  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  commencement  of 
the  fever.  It  is  often  in  the  beginning  very  acute  and  severe,  is  much  in- 
creased by  a  full  breath,  coughing,  or  pressure  between  the  ribs,  and  is  situ- 
ated either  in  the  side  or  back  part  of  the  chest,  or  in  the  mammary  region. 
When  both  lung^  are  inflamed,  it  is  sometimes  felt  on  both  sides,  and  some- 
times referred  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sternum.  The  sharp  pain  is  probably 
owing  to  the  participation  of  the  pleura,  covering  the  affected  portion  of  the 
lung,  in  the  inflammation.  It  is  in  general  quickly  subdued  by  depletion, 
or  by  the  other  remedies  employed,  and  only  an  obtuse  pain  remains.  But, 
in  many  instances,  there  is  no  acute  pain  either  in  the  beginning,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Instead  of  it,  the  patient  complains  of  a  dull,  aching 
sensation,  or  of  soreness,  oppression,  stricture,  weight,  or  heat,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  the  side,  sometimes  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  often  to 
the  epigastrium.  Occasionally  the  pain  is  rendered  sensible  only  by  a  deep 
inspiration,  or  il  evolved  by  percussion  when  otherwise  latent  It  sometimes 
happens  that  no  uneasiness  whatever  is  felt,  calculated  to  excite  suspicion. 

The  breathing  is  always  quickened.  The  number  of  respirations  may  be 
increased  from  between  sixteen  and  twenty  in  a  minute,  the  average  standard 
of  health,  to  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
almost  always  a  feeling  of  oppression,  which  is  increased  by  speaking,  or  other 
vocal  effort.  The  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  very  urgent,  necessitating  an  erect 
position,  and  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  patient  to  speak.  It  is  increased 
usually  with  the  extent  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  consequent  consolidation 
of  the  lung.  But  it  differs  very  much  in  different  individuals,  even  with  the 
same  amount  of  local  disease.  Inflammation  in  the  upper  lobe  is  said  to  be 
attended  with  more  of  it  than  in  the  lower.  {Wa(8on.)  Violent  dyspncea^ 
with  short  and  quick  respiration,  and  a  purple  or  livid  colour  of  the  face,  is 
indicative  of  very  great  danger. 

Cough,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  almost  always  present  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  I  have  known  it,  however,  entirely  wanting  for  several  days 
after  the  commencement  of  a  very  severe  attack,  involving  the  greater  part 
of  the  left  lung.  It  is  in  some  instances  violent  and  painful,  in  others  mode- 
rate and  with  little  or  no  pain.  At  first  it  is  usually  dry,  or  attended  with 
only  a  little  mucous  expectoration,  if  the  disease  is  uncomplicated.  But  very 
soon,  often  in  a  day  or  two,  a  viscid  semi-transparent  matter  is  thrown  up, 
which  either  is  in  the  beginning  or  very  soon  becomes  stained  more  or  less 
with  blood,  so  as  to  have  a  reddish  or  rusty  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to 
yellow  or  green,  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  present  As  the  disease 
advances,  these  properties  of  the  sputa  become  more  striking.  The  tenacity 
is  so  great  that  the  matter  adheres  to  the  vessel  containing  it,  when  this  is 
turned  bottom  upward.  Sometimes,  when  more  copious,  it  runs  together,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  tremulous  jelly.  This  viscid  and  rusty-coloured  expecto- 
ration is  probably  the  most  characteristic  general  sign  of  pneamonia,  and 
▼OL.  n.  2 
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■ometimes  indicates  its  existence  even  when  the  physical  sig^s  fail.  In  some 
instances,  nearly  pare  blood  is  expectorated ;  bat  this  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  very  generally  the  blood  is  intimately  incorporated  with  the  viscid  semi- 
transparent  matter.  The  spntam  is  thus  distingaished  from  that  of  bron- 
chitis, which  is  often  streaked  with  blood.  The  expectorated  matter  comes 
from  the  minnte  tabes,  and  is  the  result  of  a  slow  exudation  from  the  in- 
flamed vessels,  daring  which  the  intimate  admixture  of  its  constitoeuts  takes 
Elaee.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  coagalated  fibrin.  Dr.  R.  Remak 
as  observed  that  the  expectoration  of  pneumonia,  if  carefally  examined  in  a 
dark-coloured  flat  vessel  filled  with  water,  or  upon  a  dark  glass  plate,  will 
always  be  found  to  contain  ramifying  tubular  coagnla,  corresponding  with 
the  minnte  bronchia  in  which  they  have  been  formed.  (Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.,  April,  1847,  p.  505.)  Dr.  J.  Da  Costa,  however,  states  that  he  has 
frequently  sought  for  them  in  vain  both  in  the  spnta  and  the  air-cells.  {Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  8cu,  Oct.  1855,  p.  302.)  When  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
mingled  with  those  of  pneumonia,  there  is  often  a  more  copious  expectoration 
of  transparent  and  sometimes  frothy  mucus;  and,  in  such  cases,  portions  of 
the  true  pneumonic  expectoration  may  be  seen  mixed  with  the  catarrhal  in 
the  cup,  one  being  thrown  up  at  one  time  and  the  other  at  another.  As  the 
complaint  advances,  the  secretion  increases,  but  seldom  becomes  very  copious 
in  pure  pneumonia.  In  the  latter  stages,  the  expectoration  sometimes  again 
becomes  more  scanty.  Occasionally  it  is  purulent,  in  consequence  either  of 
%  changed  secretion  of  the  bronchisi  tubes,  or  of  the  discharge  of  the  pus  of 
the  vesicles.  In  some  rare  cases,  it  becomes  all  at  once  purulent  and  copious, 
from  having  been  previously  scanty  and  fibrinous.  The  quantity  of  matter 
ii  sometimes  so  large  as  to  overwhelm  the  debilitated  lungs,  and  thus  to 

firove  suddenly  fatal.  This  result  occurs  more  especially  in  Jroung  children, 
t  indicates  the  opening  of  an  abscess  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  was  form- 
erly thought  to  be  common ;  but  has  been  proved  by  dissection  to  be  a  rare 
event  in  pneumonia.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  characteristic  viscid  sputa,  we 
■ee  a  copious  expectoration  of  a  uniform  liquid,  like  mucilage,  which  is  more 
or  less  tinged  with  blood.  Towards  the  close  of  bad  cases,  this  assumes  occa- 
sionally a  dark  appearance,  like  that  of  liquorice  dissolved  in  water,  to  which 
it  is  compared  by  Andral.  This  is  usually  a  fatal  symptom.  A  fetid  odour 
of  the  expectoration  indicates  gangrene,  but  is  very  rare.* 

In  relation  to  the  decubiiuSf  the  patient  most  frequently  lies  on  the  back, 
with  his  head  and  shoulders  somewhat  raised.  Sometimes,  however,  he  pre- 
fim  lying  on  the  side,  and,  in  the  case  of  inflamed  pleura,  on  the  one  oppo- 
rite  to  that  affected. 

Fever  is  an  almost  uniform  accompaniment  of  severe  cases ;  and,  in  some 
imtances,  consUtotes,  with  increased  frequency  of  respiration,  the  only  ob- 
vioiis  affection.  It  varies  extremely  in  degree,  being  sometimes  so  mild  as 
almost  to  escape  notice,  and  sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  intense.  It  is 
very  often  attended  with  flushed  cheeks  and  pain  in  the  head,  especially 
about  the  brows  or  forehead,  from  which  the  patient  may  even  suffer  more 
than  from  the  pain  in  the  chest  Occasionally,  the  headache  is  the  only 
symptom  of  which  the  patient  complains  for  the  first  few  daya  Delirium 
DOW  and  then  occurs,  and  is  usually  au  unfavourable  sign.     The  fever  often 

*  Dr.  BoUag,  of  Montforaerj,  AUbama,  has  noticed,  in  many  caaot  of  pnoumonia,  an 

Sppaaranco  in  the  mouth  whioh  ho  conaiders  oharacteristio.  *'U  oonsista  of  a  doposi- 
on  on  the  teeth,  just  along  the  margin  of  the  gums,  of  a  matter  of  different  shades  of 
eolour,  from  a  light  orange  to  a  dull  Termilion,  forming  a  line  about  the  sixteenth  of 
aa  inch  wide,  of  a  deeper  tint  at  the  gumt,  and  paler  as  it  recedes.'*  He  suggests  that 
tiM  miasmatio  poisoning  of  the  system,  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  South,  may  lead  to  its 
groduotion.  {Am.  Jcum.  ^fMed.  Sm.^  N.  8.,  axiv.  p.  278.) 
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has  a  remittent  character;  the  exacerbations  occnrring  daily,  for  the  mort 
part  towards  erening,  and  accompanied  with  increase  of  pain,  coogh,  dye- 
pncsa,  and  bloody  expectoration.  The  pnlse  is  usually  foil,  strong,  and  only 
moderately  accelerated ;  but  it  is  sometimes  very  freqnent  even  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  in  the  latter  case  is  apt  to  be  smaller  and  less  ?igorou8.  It 
tometimes  reaches  one  hundred  and  forty  in  the  adult.  Blood  drawn  from 
the  arm  Lb  almost  always  buffed,  and  not  unfreqnently  strongly  cupped ;  or, 
if  it  has  not  this  character  at  the  commencement,  very  soon  acquires  it  The 
skin  is  usually  hot  and  dry,  though  occasionally  moist  The  urine  is  generally 
scanty  and  high-coloured.  Thirst  and  loss  of  appetite  are  almost  universal. 
The  tongue  is  generally  moist,  and  coated  with  a  white  or  yellowish-white  fur ; 
but  is  sometimes  clammy,  or  dry  and  red. '  Yomiting  and  diarrhosa  are  occa- 
sional symptoms,  the  latter  more  especially  in  the  ad?anced  stage;  but  both 
are  accidental.  Frequently  the  patient  is  prostrated  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack ;  but,  in  mild  cases,  he  sometimes  keeps  upon  his  feet  for  several 
days  before  taking  to  his  bed. 

An  observation  originally  made  by  Dr.  Redtenbacher,  in  relation  to  the 
absence  of  chloride  of  sodium  from  the  urine  in  pneumonia^  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  L.  S.  Beale,  of  London.  The  salt  disappears  from  the  urine 
when  hepatization  begins.  Mr.  Beale  ascertained,  as  the  result  of  numerous 
trials,  that  the  chloride  returns  soon  after  resolution  has  taken  place,  that  dur- 
ing its  absence  there  is  more  than  the  normal  proportion  of  the  salt  in  the 
semm  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  sputa  contain  a  larger  proportion  than 
healthy  mucus;  and  infers  that  its  absence  from  the  urine  depends  on  its 
determination  to  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung.  {Land,  Medico- Ghirurg, 
Tran9.^  xxxv.  374.) 

The  physical  signs  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
monia. The  disease  is  often  very  obscure ;  and,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
processes  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  many  cases  ran  their  whole  course 
quite  unsuspected.  Cough  and  pain  in  the  chest  are  sometimes  wanting ; 
and  fever  with  headache  and  hurried  respiration,  which  are  common  to  this 
with  numerous  other  diseases,  are  the  only  observable  phenomena.  Even  the 
symptom  of  viscid  and  rusty  sputa  often  fails  us.  Either  the  patient  swal- 
lows the  expectorated  matter,  as  generally  happens  in  infants ;  or  no  expec- 
toration whatever  may  take  place ;  or  the  discharge,  from  a  predominance  of 
catarrhal  or  hemorrhagic  affection,  may  want  the  characteristic  properties.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  percussion  and  auscultation  combined  afford  sure  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Yet  even  these  do  not  always  succeed ; 
as,  for  example,  when  the  inflammation  occupies  an  interior  portion  of  the 
long,  and  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  healthy  structure. 

In  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  congestion,  percussion  affords  little  evidence 
of  the  condition  of  the  lung.  There  is  usually  a  slight  diminution  of  the 
healthy  resonance,  but  not  so  decided  as  to  serve  for  a  ground  of  diagnosis.* 
A  sense  of  diminished  elasticity  is  imparted  to  the  finger,  when  this  is  used 
as  the  pleximeter.     But  auscultation  is  much  more  decisive.     By  this  it  may 

*  According  to  Skoda,  Alteration  of  the  sound  does  not  take  place  from  mere  conges- 
tion, bat  is  first  percei^ei  when  exnd&tion  has  begun,  and  is  then  somewhat  tympanitic. 
9o  long  as  the  portion  of  long  affected  still  contains  air ;  and  this  tympanitic  character 
of  the  percussion  sound  sometimes  continues,  even  after  it  has  become  quite  dull.  No 
change  will  be  perceived  in  the  percussion  sound,  or  in  the  sense  of  resistance,  unless 
the  inSltnited  tissue  is  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  wall,  and  at  least  an  inch  thick. 
The  probability  is  that  the  tympanitic  resonance,  which  sometimes  replaces  the  normal 
percussion  sound  in  pneumonia,  is  owing,  in  some  instances,  to  the  couTeyance,  through 
the  consolidated  lung,  of  sonorous  Tibrations  from  the  stomach  or  oo'on,  in  others,  to  a 
similar  conTej^nce  from  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  which,  remaining  open  while  the 
Tesieular  tissue  is  filled  up  with  exudation,  cannot  but  impart  something  of  the  tubal 
ST  CjmpMiltie  ckaraeter  to  the  percussion  sound,  though  it  may  be  feeble.  {Ifote  to  thi 
ftmrtk  mmd  Jiftk  tdiHont») 
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be  discovered  that  the  healthy  vesicalar  marmnr  has  given  place  to  the  ere* 
pitant  rale,  thoogh  the  former  may  be  sometimes  heard  mingling  feebly  with 
the  latter,  before  it  is  quite  lost.     The  crepitation  is  more  distinctly  audible 
the  nearer  the  disease  happens  to  be  to  the  surface  of  the  lung.     It  is  gene- 
rally stated  to  be  heard  only  during  inspiration.     Though  it  may  at  first  be 
confined  to  the  beginning  of  the  inspiration,  it  soon  extends  throughout  that 
movement.     It  is  certainly  extremely  rare  in  expiration ;  and  the  analogous 
sound  of  capillary  bronchitis  and  resolving  hepatization,  which  belongs  to  the 
sabcrepitant  rale,  has  probably  been  mistaken  for  the  true  primary  crepitant 
rale  by  those  who  suppose  they  have  observed  it  in  expiration.    It  should  be 
recollected,  as  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  observations,  that  a  fall  inspira- 
tion will  often  develope  the  crepitus,  when  not  perceptible  in  ordinary  breath- 
iDg.     This  is  the  characteristic  sound  of  pneumonia.     Whenever  it  is  heard, 
the  existence  of  pulmonary  inflammation  is  indicated ;  and  the  progress  of 
this  afifection  can  be  traced,  with  considerable  accuracy,  by  marking  the  pro- 
gress of  its  attendant  sound.     In  some  eases,  however,  of  ordinary  genuine 
pneumonia,  it  cannot  be  discovered,  even  though  the  disease  may  be  observed 
from  the  commencement;  probably,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Walshe,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  vesicles  are  filled  with  the  exudation. 
About  the  inflamed  part,  when  crepitation  has  not  yet  become  manifest,  a 
weakness  of  the  respiratory  murmur  sometimes  indicates  the  commencement 
of  congiestion.     In  other  parts  of  the  chest,  the  respiration  is  often  puerile ; 
and  Dr.  Stokes  observed  that  this  greater  loudness  of  the  natural  murmur 
precedes  the  occurrence  of  the  crepitant  rale,  an  efifect  probably  ascribable 
to  the  narrowing  of  the  minute  tubes,  while  the  vesicles  yet  remain  empty,  so 
that  the  air  has  a  more  than  usually  rapid  movement.     There  is  often  also 
increased  resonance  on  percussion  over  the  unaffected  part  of  the  lung.     Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Alabamfi,  a  fine  mucous  or  crepitant 
rale,  heard  in  the  larynx,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  patient,  persisting 
notwithstanding  eff'orts  at  expectoration,  and  without  evidence  of  disease  or 
of  the  presence  of  mucus  itself  in  the  larynx,  is  a  sign  of  pneumonia  afi'ect- 
ing  the  apex  of  the  lung.     One  of  the  characters  by  which  this  sound  may 
be  distinguished  from  that  produced  by  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  larynx, 
is  the  perfect  indifference  of  the  patient,  who  makes  no  effort  to  clear  his 
throat,  unless  prompted  to  do  so.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xiv.  125.) 
As  the  disease  advances  into  the  second  stage,  the  crepitation  ceases ;  and, 
the  respiratory  murmur  having  been  previously  abolished,  either  no  sound  is 
heard,  or  only  that  of  bronchial  respiration,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
signs  of  hepatization.     Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  observed  that  the  expi- 
ratory murmur  became  prolonged  and  somewhat  blowing,  before  the  true 
bronchial  respiration  was  established ;  and  Grisolie  states  that,  of  twenty-four 
oases  which  he  carefully  examined,  twenty-one  presented  the  expiratory  sound 
exclusively,  before  the  respiratory  murmur  became  in  any  degree  bronchial. 
It  is  only  in  a  comparatively  few  instances,  that  the  ear  is  sensible  of  no  other 
impression  than  the  one  produced  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  walls  of  the  chest 
This  happens  sometimes  when  the  inflammation  occupies  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  lung,  where  there  are  no  large  tubes,  or  the  whoie  lung,  so  that  respi- 
ration ceases  on  the  side  affected.  Usually  the  bronchial  respiration  is  heard 
distinctly.     It  is  loudest  when  the  parts  surrounding  the  larger  tubes  are  in- 
fliamed,  as  near  the  root  of  the  lung.   The  sound  is  owing  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  inflamed  structure,  enabling  it  to  convey  to  the  ear  the  tubal  vibrations, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  parenchyma,  are  arrested  in  its  spongy 
texture.     In  some  instances,  during  the  passage  of  the  congestion  into  hepati- 
tation,  before  the  latter  condition  is  fully  established,  the  crepitant  rale  and 
bronchial  respiration  are  mingled  together,  and  give  rise  to  a  soand  which  has 
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been  compared  to  that  prodoced  by  the  tearing  of  taffeta.  Not  ancommonly, 
while  the  bronchial  soond  is  heard  in  one  part,  generally  near  the  centre  of 
iDflammation,  crepitation  is  audible  in  another,  which  is  usaallj  on  the  bound- 
aries. 

Besides  the  bronchial  respiration,  there  is  also  a  stronger  vocal  resonance  in 
the  stage  of  hepatization ;  the  vibration  produced  in  speaking  being  conveyed 
more  reiadily  through  the  condensed  structure.  Bronchophony  is,  therefore, 
another  characteristic  of  the  second  stage.  Should  the  patient  be  unable  to 
apeak,  it  is  asserted  that  the  resonance  occasioned  by  the  operator's  own  voice 
is  conveyed  more  distinctly  to  the  ear  applied  to  the  chest,  than  in  a  healthy 
state  of  the  lungs.  Still  another  important  character  of  this  stage  is  the 
greater  vibration  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  when  the  patient  speaks  or  coughs, 
rendered  sensible  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  chest  over  the  part  affiected. 
Should  the  hepatization,  however,  be  very  extensive,  I  have  noticed  that  this 
impression  is  scarcely  felt  in  the  more  distant  parts.  But  quite  as  important 
as  either  of  the  above  signs  is  that  yielded  by  percussion  in  this  stage.  In*- 
stead  of  the  slight  diminution  of  clearness  observed  in  the  state  of  congestion^ 
we  have  now  decided  dulness,  and  sometimes  even  perfect  flatness  in  the  parts 
most  consolidated.  The  dividing  line  between  clearness  and  dulness  is  often 
well  marked,  and  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  boundary  of  the  con* 
aolldated  lung;  and,  as  the  consolidation  is  freqnebtly  confined  to  a  single 
lobe,  it  is  obvious  that  an  obliquity  in  this  boundary  line,  corresponding  with 
the  division  between  the  lobes,  may  serve  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  between 
the  solidification  of  pneumonia,  and  the  compression  from  fluid  effused  int# 
the  pleural  cavity,  as  in  pleurisy,  in  which  the  line  of  dulness  is  usually  hori- 
zontal in  the  erect  position.  Dr.  Austin  Flint  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  caU 
attention  to  this  means  of  diagnosis. 

In  some  instances,  the  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  are  wanting^ 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  filling  up  or  obstruction,  at  some  particular  point, 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  entering  the  hepatized  portion  of  the  lung,  so  that  the 
condition  on  which  those  sounds  depend  does  not  exist.  Occasionally  the 
sounds  referred  to  may  be  heard  at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  in  the  same 
condition  of  the  hepatization.  This  may  be  owing  to  an  alternate  obstruc- 
tion and  opening  of  the  tube,  through  the  alternate  presence  and  removal  of 
concrete  mncus,  or  from  other  cause.  Dr.  Walshe  states  that  he  has  traced 
it,  in  one  case,  to  a  pressure  on  the  main  tube,  acting  at  different  times  with 
different  degrees  of  force. 

Should  the  disease  be  arrested  in  the  stage  of  congestion,  the  crepitant  rale 
gradually  ceases,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  of  health  is  restored.  After  the 
establishment  of  hepatization,  should  resolution  of  the  disease  take  place,  the 
bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  vanish  by  degrees,  and  the  crepita- 
tion returns,  in  general,  however,  somewhat  modified,  and  assuming  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  subcrepitant  rale,  in  consequence  of  the  more  fluid  nature  of  the 
secretion.  This  sound  in  its  turn  gives  way  to  the  respiratory  murmur,  the 
return  of  which,  together  with  the  healthy  resonance  upon  percussion,  is  evi- 
dence of  a  restoration  of  the  lung  to  its  healthy  state.  In  some  instances, 
there  is  a  direct  passage  from  the  bronchial  respiration  to  the  healthy  murmur, 
without  the  intervention  of  crepitation. 

The  third  stage  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  physical  signs,  so  long  as 
the  pus  remains  diffused  in  the  parenchyma,  constituting  the  gray  hepatiza- 
tion of  Laennec.  It  presents  the  same  flatness  on  percussion,  and  the  same 
respiratory  sounds.  The  supervention,  however,  of  a  mucous  rale  upon  the 
bronchial  respiration  might  sometimes  lead  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  concrete 
exudation  with  which  the  cells  are  filled  in  the  second  stage,  has  been  replaced 
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by  the  pas  of  the  third  stage.     Should  an  abscesn  have  formed,  and  opened 
Into  the  bronchia,  a  gargling  rale,  if  the  cavity  contain  a  liqaid,  and  pecto- 
riloqay,  with  cavernoas  respiration,  if  it  be  empty,  will  be  the  diagnostic  signs. 
To  revert  to  the  ordinary  symptoms,  should  the  disease  yield  to  treatment 
In  the  congestive  stage,  as  it  sometimes  begins  to  do  on  the  second,  third,  or 
foarth  day,  the  pain  disappears,  the  expectoration  becomes  more  copioas  and 
more  of  the  character  of  ordinary  mncas,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  other 
fsbrile  symptoms  diminish,  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  convalescence  may 
be  established  in  less  than  a  week ;  though  the  disease  may  run  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  before  all  the  symptoms  disappear.     A  fatal  result  very  seldom 
happens  in  this  stage,  and  only  when  a  large  portion  of  the  lungs  is  involved 
at  once.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  first  stage  advances  to  that  of 
tfonsolidation.     This  comes  on  at  various  periods  from  the  commencement  of 
Hie  attack,  but  generally  in  from  one  to  four  days,  and  seldom  so  late  as  a 
week.     The  change  is  not  marked  by  any  very  obvious  general  symptoms. 
There  may  be  some  increase  of  dyspnoea,  frequency  of  respiration,  fever,  and 
debility,  and  the  countenance  may  assume  a  duller  expression,  and  a  darker 
red  or  more  dusky  hue.     The  pain,  instead  of  increasing,  is  not  unfrequently 
diminished.     If  the  disease  now  advances,  it  passes  into  the  stage  of  suppu- 
ration.    This  happens  at  a  variable  period,  usually  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  second  week,  though  occasionally  in  old  persons  so  early  as  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  and  in  other  cases  not  before  the  end  of  the  third  week.     There 
is  no  certain  sign  by  which  the  accession  of  the  third  stage  can  be  distinctly 
marked.     But,  generally  speaking,  the  difficulty  and  frequency  of  respiration 
Increase,  so  that  the  patient  is  compelled  to  lie  with  bis  shoulders  elevated,  or 
to  maintain  a  half-sitting  position ;  the  pain  often  quite  vanishes ;  the  expec- 
toration diminishes  in  quantity,  or  becomes  purulent,  or  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dark  turbid  liquid,  or  ceases  altogether  in  consequence  of  the  debility 
of  the  patient,  which  disables  him  from  coughing  up  the  matter  formed ;  the 
eonntenance  becomes  pale  and  haggard,  and  the  pulse  extremely  feeble  and 
rapid ;  the  skin  is  bathed  with  a  cold  sweat ;  and  death  occurs,  preceded  by 
the  rattling  of  accumulated  mucus  in  the  chest,  while  the  mind  usually  re- 
mains clear  to  the  last     Such  is  often  the  course  of  fatal  cases ;  but  much 
more  frequently  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn  in  the  second  stage,  per* 
haps  at  the  end  of  a  week  from  the  commencement;  and,  in  four  or  five  days 
more,  convalescence  is  established,  though  not  unf^quently  the  case  is  pro- 
tracted to  two  or  three  weeks,  and  occasionally  the  patient  retains  one  or  more 
of  the  symptoms  for  a  considerable  time,  such  as  cough,  dyspnoea,  pain  upon 
Ml  inspiration,  or  a  frequent  pulse.     It  has  been  doubted  whether  recovery 
ever  takes  place  from  the  state  of  diffused  suppuration,  usually  constituting 
the  third  stage  :  but,  when  not  yet  advanced  to  complete  disintegration  of  the 
ttoue,  I  can  see  no  impossibility  in  this  result ;  and  the  course  of  the  symp* 
toms,  such  as  we  occasionally  observe  them,  including  night  sweats  and  puru- 
lent expectoration,  in  severe  and  protracted  cases  which  nevertheless  recover, 
has  convinced  me  of  the  fact     That  when  the  inflammation  terminates  in 
abscess,  recovery  frequently  takes  place,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  the  reason 
obviously  is,  that  abscess  is  only  apt  to  occur  when  the  extent  of  inflamma- 
tion is  moderate.     Such  instances  are  more  frequent  than  the  rarity  of  ab- 
■eesses  in  post-mortem  examination  might  lead  us  to  imagine.    Laennec  states 
that  he  met  with  more  than  twenty  cases  of  abscess  in  one  year,  all  of  which 
recovered  except  two. 

The  return  to  health  in  pneumonia  is  frequently  marked  by  the  occurrence 
of  certain  discharges,  or  of  other  phenomena  considered  critical.  Among 
these  is  a  disposition  dn  the  urine  to  let  fall  a  sediment  upon  cooling,  and,  as 
has  been  asserted,  to  coagolate  with  heat  and  nitric  acid,  showing  the  pre- 
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•ence  of  albomen,  whfeh  is  sometimes  very  abandant  Bat  Dr.  Walshe  states 
that^  though  albamen  may  exist  in  the  urine  in  small  quantities  at  different 
periods  of  the  disease,  his  own  obsenrations  prove  that  there  is  no  conneotioo 
between  its  appearance  and  the  occurrence  of  convalescence.  A  return  of 
chloride  of  sodium  to  the  urine,  after  its  absence  during  the  progress  of  the 
inflammation,  may  be  considered  a  favourable  sign.  Copious  perspiration^ 
diarrhoea,  epistaxis  and  other  hemorrhages,  cutaneous  eruptions,  especially 
herpes  about  the  lips,  boils,  and  large  abscesses  are  also  mentioned  among 
the  critical  symptoms.     Relapses  are  not  uncommon  in  this  disease. 

Ymrious  modifications  of  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  occur,  some  of 
which  will  be  noticed  under  the  heads  which  immediately  follow,  but  others 
may  be  more  conveniently  considered  here.  In  double  pneumonia,  the  dys- 
pnoea IS  usually  much  greater  than  when  only  one  lung  is  affected,  the  general 
streng^  is  mor^  depressed,  and  the  countenance  more  expressive  of  anxiety. 
As  the  pain  is  often  felt  only  upon  one  side,  the  case  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  single  pneumonia ;  but  the  physical  signs  will  always  enable  the  practi« 
tioner  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  It  should  be  recollected  that,  as  the  dul- 
ness  may  be  about  equal  over  both  lungs,  we  are  deprived  of  the  advantage 
ordinarily  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  sides. 

In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lung,  or  at 
the  mediastinum,  so  that  it  comes  into  contact  at  no  point  with  the  exterior 
surface.  The  symptoms  are,  in  these  cases,  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  complaint,  except  that  the  acute  pleuritic  pain  is  wanting.  The  phy- 
sical signs  here  sometimes  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the 
healthy  tissue  of  the  lung  between  the  diseased  portion  and  the  ear.  Perhaps 
a  very  expert  hand  may  elicit  by  percussion  the  flat  sound  from  its  depths; 
perhaps  a  very  acute  and  exercised  ear  may  distinguish  the  far-off  crepitant 
rale  through  the  superficial  vesicular  murmur;  but  most  operators  will  be 
unable  to  detect  the  hidden  disease  by  these  means.  When,  therefore,  all 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  including  the  viscid  and  rusty  sputa, 
and  excepting  only  the  acute  pain,  are  observed  in  any  case  in  which  percus- 
sion and  auscultation  fail  to  yield  any  signs,  we  may  conclude  that  the  dis- 
ease occupies  the  interior  of  the  lung.  Such  instances  are  rarely  observed  in 
dissection ;  for,  when  the  inflammation  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  prove  fatal, 
it  almost  always  reaches  the  surface  before  death.  Walshe  considers  exag- 
gerated normal  respiration,  in  these  cases,  proceeding  from  the  intervening 
healthy  lung,  as  a  sign  of  some  value. 

Pneumonia  is  somewhat  modified  in  its  symptoms  when  it  occurs  in  persons 
greatly  debiliiated  by  old  age  or  other  cause.  It  often  happens,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  there  is  no  acute  pain,  and  little  or  no  expectoration, 
and  that  any  matter  that  may  be  coughed  up  wants  the  appearance  which 
characterizes  that  of  ordinary  pneumonia.  The  only  local  symptoms  are  a 
little  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  hurried  breathing,  with  some  fever;  and  even 
these  are  sometimes  wanting.  Great  prostration,  a  small  and  irregular  pulse, 
sunken  features,  a  pale  or  livid  complexion,  and  a  certain  degree  of  mental 
aberration  may  generally  be  observed,  but  afford  an  insufficient  basis  for  a 
certain  diagnosis.  The  crepitant  rale,  moreover,  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by 
mucous  sounds,  and  bronchial  respiration  is  from  the  same  cause  less  observ- 
able ;  but  the  dulness  on  percussion,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  phe- 
nomena, will  be  sufficiently  distinctive.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  very  fatal. 
The  patient  sometimes  sinks  with  great  rapidity ;  and  cases  now  and  then 
occur,  in  which  the  system  never  efficiently  reacts  after  the  depression  of  the 
chill.  The  cases  denominated  hypostatic  have  something  of  the  same  char- 
acter. They  arise  from  a  mechanical  congestion,  oonsequent  upon  a  long- 
cootinned  position  upon  the  back,  in  states  of  great  debility.    A  low  inflamma- 
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tioD  18  prodnced,  with  few  of  the  general  sigDs;  and  the  physician  has  to 
rely  chiefly  on  the  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmar,  the  occasional  presence 
of  bronchophony,  and  the  flatness  on  percnssion.  The  same  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  pneomonia  which  sometimes  comes  on  near  the  termination 
of  other  diseases,  and  occasionally  at  the  very  close  of  life.  Inflammation  of 
the  langs  is  very  often  complicated  with  other  pectoral  diseases,  and  espe- 
cially with  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  pericarditis. 

2.  Lobular  Pneumonia. — Infantile  Pneumonia, — The  diagnosis  of  this 
variety  of  pneumonia  is  much  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  preceding.  It 
occurs,  as  shown  conclusively  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  most  commonly  in  children 
under  the  age  of  six ;  and,  though  it  may  in  some  rare  instances  be  observed 
iQ  adults,  it  may  be  emphatically  entitled  ihe  pneumonia  of  infancy.  After 
the  age  mentioned,  the  disease  almost  always  assumes  the  common  or  lobar 
form.  {Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  xiv.  330.)  The  age  of  tk^e  subjects  has  a 
great  efi'ect  in  embarrassing  the  diagnosis  in  lobular  pneumonia.  Children 
seldom  expectorate,  or  at  least  they  are  apt  to  swallow  what  they  raise  from 
the  lungs,  so  that  the  pulmonary  secretions  are  not  brought  to  light.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  pain,  and  what  is  the  seat  of  it;  and 
their  constant  movement  and  frequent  cries  often  render  the  results  of  per- 
cussion and  auscultation  uncertain.  Besides,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
itself  are  often  obscure.  The  matter  of  expectoration,  when  visible,  instead 
of  having  the  peculiar  properties  of  that  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  rather  resem- 
bles the  mucus  of  catarrh.  Pain  is  often  wanting.  The  disease  too  is  very 
often  a  mere  consequence  of  other  diseases,  and  is  apt  to  escape  especial  no- 
tice, because  the  attention  of  the  physician  has  received  another  direction. 
It  has  not  unfrequently  been  unknown,  and  even  unsuspected,  until  revealed 
by  dissection  after  death.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  many  of  those  cases 
which  have  been  considered  as  pneumonia  only  upon  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, were,  in  fact,  merely  instances  of  that  fetal  consolidation  of  the  pulmon- 
ary tissue,  described  by  Bailly  and  Legendre,  and  referred  to  under  the  head 
of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease.   (See  page  7.) 

Sometimes  the  disease  begins  frankly  with  fever,  hard  cough,  hurried 
breathing,  and  pain  indicated  by  the  crying  of  the  child  when  he  coughs.  But 
much  more  frequently  the  disseminated  points  of  inflammation  are  at  first  in- 
sufficient to  bring  the  constitution  into  decided  sympathy,  or  the  slight  symp- 
toms produced  are  confounded  with  those  of  some  previously  existing  disease, 
such  as  catarrh,  measles,  hooping-cough,  &c.  But,  when  the  complaint  is 
somewhat  advanced,  fever  sets  in,  with  a  very  rapid  pulse,  frequent  respiration, 
flushed  face,  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  alse  nasi,  often  great  restless- 
ness, and  a  frequent  and  sometimes  painful  cough,  in  some  instances  bard  and 
dry,  in  others  loose,  but  generally  without  expectoration.  The  pulse  is 
scarcely  ever  under  120,  sometimes  as  high  as  140,  160,  or  even  180  in  the 
minute,  but  usually  regular.  The  number  of  respirations  varies  ordinarily  from 
40  to  60,  or  70,  but  is  sometimes  considerably  greater,  and  has  been  known 
to  exceed  100.  If  the  complaint  now  advances,  the  powers  of  the  system 
begin  to  fail,  the  cough  becomes  feeble  or  quite  suppressed,  the  voice  can 
scarcely  bo  heard,  the  cries  grow  faint  or  cease  altogether,  the  pulse  becomes 
exceedingly  small  and  weak,  the  respiration  irregular  and  sometimes  inter- 
rupted with  deep  sighing,  the  extremities  cold,  the  face  pale  or  livid,  and 
death  soon  takes  place,  usually  preceded  by  a  period  of  drowsiness  or  stupor. 
Should  the  disease,  on  the  contrary,  take  a  favourable  turn,  all  the  symptoms 
begin  to  improve  in  about  a  week,  more  or  less,  and  Xhe  child  gradually  re- 
turns to  health.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  almost  always  longer  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  form  of  pneumonia,  often  extending  to  two  or  three  weeks 
before  death  or  recovery.   Sometimes  it  ia  much  more  protracted.   Oooaaion- 
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allj  mbwesses  are  formed,  and,  discharging  soddenly,  either  overwhelm  the 
longs  and  produce  sodden  death,  or  are  followed  bj  porolent  expectoration, 
severe  coogh,  night  sweats,  hectic  fever,  snd  emaciation,  ontil  at  length  the 
child  sinks  exhausted,  or,  as  sometimes  happens  onder  jodicioos  treatment^ 
returns  gradually  to  health,  after  a  struggle  of  several  months'  duration. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  the  physical  signs  often  fail  entirely  to 
detect  it;  but,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  they  become  important  and  even 
indispensable  aids  to  a  just  diagnosis.  The  crepitant  rale  is  rarely  heard,  being 
covered  by  the  mocoos  sounds  which  are  always  audible  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  most  characteristic  auscultatory  sign  is  the  sobcrepitant  rale, 
which  is  usually  heard  throughout  the  complaint,  here  and  there  all  over  the 
longs,  and  is  sometimes  so  fine  as  to  approach  closely  to  the  crepitant.  Should 
the  proper  crepitation  of  pneumonia  be  detected  in  distinct  spots  of  the  chest, 
with  healthy  respiration  around  them,  it  would  be  a  clear  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  In  the  advanced  stages,  bronchial  respiration  may 
be  heard  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung,  and  there  is  an  unhealthy  resonance 
of  the  cry  over  the  chest,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  phenomena.  Dr. 
Oerhard  describes,  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  pneumonia,  a  modification 
of  the  respiration,  consisting  in  "a  short,  obscure  blowing''  inspiration,  "al« 
most  without  the  vesicular  murmur,"  with  an  indistinct  expiration.  (Am, 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sd.^  xv.  100.)  Percussion,  which  is  wholly  useless  in  the 
early  stage,  now  becomes  a  valuable  sign.  There  is  dulness,  and  often  per* 
feet  flatness,  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  usually  equal  on  both  sides. 
Should  the  operator  be  doubtAil,  in  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  sound 
on  the  two  sides,  and  the  want  of  a  point  of  comparison,  he  may  compare 
the  sounds  elicited  with  those  of  a  healthy  chest.  Both  in  auscultation  and 
percussion,  he  should  direct  his  examination  especially  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  chest.  In  some  cases  of  the  disease,  especially  those  occurring  in  the 
coarse  of  chronic  complaints  of  debility,  the  general  symptoms  are  so  very 
slight  and  uncertain,  that  the  physical  signs  afford  the  only  positive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  affection. 

3.  Bilious  Pneumonia. — Bilious  Pleurisy. — Miasmatic  Pneumonia,^^ 
Pneumonia  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  symptoms  of  bilious  derange- 
ment These  may  arise  from  different  causes.  When  the  inflammation  occo* 
pies  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  lung,  an  irritant  if  not  inflammatory  action 
is  sometimes  extended  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  liver,  and  the  symptoms 
of  pneumonia  become  complicated  with  those  of  hepatitis,  or  at  least  of  de« 
ranged  hepatic  function,  such  as  pain  and  tenderness  upon  pressure  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  nausea  and  vomiting,  yellow- 
ness of  the  eyes  and  skin  sometimes  amounting  to  jaundice,  and  deep-coloured, 
yellowish-brown  urine.  In  other  instances,  a  similar  complication  occurs  in 
consequence  of  pneumonia  supervening  upon  hepatic  disease,  as  not  unfre- 
quently happens  during  the  colder  seasons  in  malarious  countries. 

But  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  bilious  pneumonia  is  that  which  oc- 
cors  as  an  associate  of  remittent  or  intermittent  miasmatic  fevers,  and  which 
may,  with  great  propriety,  be  distinguished  as  miasmaiic pneumonia.  This  is 
a  very  common  disease  in  the  miasmatic  regions  of  the  United  States ;  and 
is  especially  prevalent  in  the  cold  seasons,  in  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  west- 
em  and  southern  sections  of  our  country.  The  pneumonia  may  either  be 
secondary,  making  its  appearance  after  the  fever  has  set  in,  or  it  may  be  pri- 
mary, and,  by  the  disturbance  which  it  excites  in  the  system,  call  the  pre- 
existing tendencies  to  the  miasmatic  fever  into  action.  It  occurs  usually  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  autumn,  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  early  spring  months, 
and  appears  to  b^  caused  by  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  acting  on  a  predis** 
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position  acqaired  by  exposore  to  malariouB  influences  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall.  It  is  most  freqaent  and  fatal  in  seasons  which  follow  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  bilious  fever.  It  is  very  common  among  the  black  and  coloured 
population  of  the  South.  The  name  by  which  this  complicated  disease  has 
perhaps  been  most  generally  known  in  our  country  is  inlious  pleurisy.  From 
the  frequency  of  acute  pain  at  the  commencement,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  in  ordinary  pneumonia,  the  disease  of  the  lung  is  often  attended  with 
inflammation  of  the  pleura;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  instances,  the  in* 
flammation  may  be  confined  chiefly  to  that  membrane ;  but  generally  the 
lungs  are  most  deeply  involved,  as  shown  by  the  bloody  expectoration,  the 
physical  signs  during  life,  and  the  results  of  post-mortem  examination. 

The  pectoral  symptoms  and  physical  signs  do  not  materially  differ,  in  this 
form  of  pneumonia,  from  those  already  described  as  characteristic  of  the  un- 
complicated disease.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  them.  The 
peculiarities  are  those  derived  from  the  miasmatic  complication.  In  those 
oases  in  which  the  fever  is  the  primary  affection,  the  chill  and  febrile  symp- 
toms generally  precede  those  proper  to  the  pneumonia  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  and  sometimes  a  longer  period.  In  other  instances,  the  pneumonia  and 
bilious  symptoms  pursue  an  even  march.  When  the  complicated  disease  it 
established,  we  have  usually,  besides  the  signs  of  pulmonary  inflammation, 
more  or  less  of  the  following  symptoms:  viz.,  headache,  a  yellowish  or  yel- 
lowish-white fur  on  the  tongue,  nausea  and  vomiting  sometimes  of  bile  and 
•ometimes  of  the  ordinary  gastric  fluids,  a  more  or  less  yellowish  tinge  of  the 
skin  and  conjunctiva,  often  a  brownish  colour  of  the  face  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  the  pneumonic  redness  with  the  icterode  hue,  and  a  deep-coloured, 
yellowish -brown  urine.  The  fever  is  always  remittent,  generally  with  daily 
paroxysms,  which,  however,  are  often  more  severe  on  the  alternate  days;  and 
occasionally  the  remission  is  so  considerable,  that  the  disease  appears  almost 
in  the  form  of  a  quotidian  or  tertian  intermittent.  In  the  latter  case,  we 
may  consider  any  existing  fever  in  the  intervals  as  sustained  by  the  pulmo- 
nary inflammation.  The  grade  of  inflammatory  action  is  in  general  less  ele- 
vated than  in  ordinary  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  the  fever  assumes  a  typhoid 
character;  the  pulse  'becoming  feeble,  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  and  the 
mind  often  somewhat  wandering.  The  cases  of  intermittent  pneumonia, 
spoken  of  by  writers,  probably  belonged  to  this  variety  of  the  disease. 
Under  proper  treatment,  bilious  pneumonia  generally  terminates  favourably ; 
though  it  may  prove  exceedingly  fatal,  when  associated,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
with  the  more  malignant  forms  of  miasmatic  fever. 

5.  Typhoid  Pneumonia, — Occasionally  pneumonia,  occurring  in  persons 
with  enfeebled  constitutions,  or  who  have  been  exposed  to  certain  depressing 
influences  calculated  to  impair  the  condition  of  the  blood,  puts  on  that  char- 
acter of  feebleness  and  depravity,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  usually 
denominated  typhoid.  More  frequently,  perhaps,  it  is  developed  in  the 
course  of  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  or  other  malignant  disease,  which  neces- 
sarily influences  the  nature  of  the  local  affection.  In  either  of  these  cases, 
the  pulmonary  inflammation  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  typhoid  pneu- 
monia. It  was  a  mistake  to  attach  the  title  of  pneumonia  iyphoideSf  as 
was  done  by  some  of  our  medical  Writers,  to  the  malignant  epidemic  which 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  between  the  years  1807  and 
1820.  It  is  true  that  the  disease  was  in  many  instances  attended  with  pneu- 
monia ;  but  so  also  was  it  attended  with  other  inflammations,  and  very  fre- 
quently ran  its  whole  course  without  any  inflammation  whatever.  It  was 
properly  typhus  fever,  and  the  pulmonary  affection  was  merely  an  incidental 
accompaniment.     In  all  such  cases,  we  may  speak  of  the  pneumonia  as  ty* 
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phoid,  bot  we  must  gaard  onraelyes  against  consideriDg  It  as  the  main  diseasOi 
and  especially  against  the  practical  error  of  treating  it  as  sach. 

In  typhoid  pneumonia,  most  of  the  local  symptoms  do  not  materially  differ 
from  Uioae  of  the  disease  in  its  ordinary  form.  There  are  pain,  dyspncB% 
and  coogh ;  and  the  pain  may  be  either  acute  or  obtase ;  bnt  there  is  ocea- 
sionally  this  peculiarity,  that  severe  neuralgic  pains  are  superadded,  which 
are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  exact  seat  of  inflammation,  but  may  be 
felt  cTen  on  the  opposite  side,  and  sometimes  extend  beyond  the  chest,  down 
the  back  or  sides,  and  even  to  the  extremities.  In  many  instances,  howerer^ 
painful  sensations  are  quite  wanting ;  and  the  local  symptoms  are  in  general 
masked,  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  obtuseness  of  sensibility  consequent 
npon  the  state  of  the  brain.  Another  very  striking  peculiarity  is  the  char* 
aeter  of  the  matter  expectorated.  Even  in  the  early  stage,  it  is  generally 
bloody,  and  sometimes  almost  pure  blood.  In  all  stages,  it  is  less  viscid,  and 
nanally  more  copious  than  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  Not  unfrequently  it  is 
brown  or  even  blackish,  and  sometimes  fetid.  Either  from  want  of  energy 
in  the  vessels,  or  from  the  character  of  the  circulating  blood,  there  appears 
lo  be  an  oozing  of  this  fluid,  little  changed,  through  the  capillaries,  instead 
of  the  somewhat  plastic  lymph  that  is  exuded  in  vigorous  inflammation.  The 
genera]  symptoms  are  those  of  depression.  The  pulse,  though  sometimes 
sntBciently  full  in  the  beginning,  is  weak  and  readily  compressible,  and  sinks 
rapidly  under  the  loss  of  blood.  Further  on  in  the  disease,  it  is  frequent, 
small,  and  very  feeble.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  or  cold  and  clammy,  and 
not  unfrequently  covered  with  petechia.  The  pneumonic  flush  of  the  face, 
if  it  exists,  is  dark  and  dusky.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  brownish  ftir, 
and  in  the  advanced  stages  is  dry;  while  the  teeth,  gums,  and  even  lips  are 
often  incrasted  with  a  dark  sordes.  The  evacuations  are  generally  dark  and 
offensive.  There  is  throughout  an  obtuse  condition  of  intellect,  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  countenance,  and  degenerating  towards  the  close  into  stupor 
or  low  delirium.  The  physical  signs  are  dulness  on  percassion,  and  the  loss 
of  the  respiratory  murmur,  with  little  or  none  of  the  crepitant  rale,  the  place 
of  which  is  supplied  by  the  mucous  sounds,  or  those  arising  from  diminished 
caliber  of  the  tubes.  The  consolidation  of  the  lung  is  most  commonly  found 
in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  chest  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  have  ob- 
served, in  certain  cases  of  pneumonia,  especially  of  the  typhoid  form,  a  tym- 
panitic sound  of  the  chest  succeeding  dufness,  and  accompanied  with  an 
absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  which  they  ascribed  to  air  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura  (Stokes,  Diseases  of  the  Chesi,  p.  333);  and  a  similar  case  oc- 
curred to  myself  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  not  precisely  typhoid,  though 
with  a  feeble  state  of  system,  in  which  the  tympanitic  sound  extended  above 
the  nipple.  This  patient  recovered.  Recovery,  though  not  unfreqaent,  is 
generally  slower  than  in  the  sthenic  forms  of  the  disease ;  and  the  solidified 
portion  of  the  lung  is  longer  in  undergoing  resolution. 

This  affection  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  course  of  malignant  epidemics ; 
but  sporadic  cases  of  it  are  now  and  then  observed,  as,  for  example,  under 
those  influences  which  produce  a  scorbutic  state  of  system,  or  from  the  action 
of  the  sedative  and  poisonous  gases,  among  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
perhaps  the  most  deleterious.* 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Gordon,  of  Dublia,  describes  a  Tariety  of  typhoid  pneumonia  haring 
pcealiar  characters  which  render  it  worthy  of  notice.  From  his  account,  it  would  appear 
Bot  to  be  uncommon  in  IreUnd,  often  occurring  epidemically,  and  sometimes  superven- 
ing on  other  diseases.  In  some  cases,  the  attack  is  extremely  violent,  with  great  pros- 
tration at  the  commencement.  The  symptoms  are  hurried  diaphragmatic  respiration,  with 
little  cough;  often  pain  in  the  side,  not  always  referred  to  the  real  seat  of  disease;  a 
•mall,  feeble,  and  very  frequent  pulse;  coldness  of  the  surface,  with  purple  lips,  and  a 
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6.  Chronic  Pneumonia, — This  is  comparatiTely  rare,  and  some  doubts 
evea  of  its  existence  have  been  expressed.  But  cases  of  protracted  disease 
of  ttie  lungs  following  acute  pneumonia,  and  running  on  for  months  or  even 
years,  do  occasionally  occur ;  and  physical  exploration  shows  that,  in  these 
cases,  the  lung  still  remains  consolidated  in  the  situation  of  the  origiaal 
hepatization.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  occurring  in  a  young  woman  under  my 
care,  the  disease  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung, 
which  was  in  no  degree  tuberculated.  There  is  occasionally  pain  in  the  part 
affected ;  but  it  is  seldom  steady,  and  is  often  quite  wanting.  There  is  always^ 
however,  when  the  disease  is  at  all  extensive,  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  which  is 
occasionally  considerable,  and  is  greatly  increased  by  exertion.  In  the  case 
of  a  female  which  occurred  to  me  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  whom  the 
whole  of  one  lung  appeared  to  be  consolidated,  it  was  the  only  prominent 
symptom.  The  cough  is  usually  moderate,  either  with  or  without  expecto* 
ration,  and  the  matter  thrown  up  is  mucus  or  pus,  but  not  viscid  or  rusty. 
There  is  generally  some  frequency  of  pulse,  with  a  little  fet)nle  heat  towards 
evening.  The  appetite  is  impaired  but  not  lost  The  patient  has  usually 
iufficient  strength  to  enable  him  to  walk  in  the  apartment,  and  sometimes  to 
keep  about  Occasionally  hectic  symptoms  set  in,  and  pus  is  expectorated 
in  considerable  quantities.  When  tubercles  are  not  generated,  there  may 
always  be  hope  for  the  patient  The  physical  signs  are  dulness  or  entire 
flatness  on  percussion,  the  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  and,  when  the 
consolidation  is  extensive,  the  want  of  all  respiratory  sounds,  and  even  of 
▼ocal  resonance  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  lung.  But,  near  the  borders, 
bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  may  be  heard,  and  the  hand  upon 
the  chest  perceives  a  decidedly  stronger  vibration  from  the  voice  than  upon 

dark  Buffuslon  of  the  face;  and  great  general  prostration,  ending  often  in  fatal  col- 
lapse. This  condition,  however,  occurs  only  in  persons  previously  enfeebled.  In 
oniinary  cases,  there  is  little  heat  of  the  skin,  which  has  a  yellowish  hue;  the  cough  is 
•bort,  frequent,  without  effort,  and  wholly  different  from  that  of  ordinary  pneumonia; 
there  is  seldom  expectoration,  and  when  it  does  occur,  the  sputum  is  not  tenacious;  th« 

Cdn  is  not  severe,  never  sharp  as  in  pleurisy,  and  often  referred,  as  in  the  cases  of  col- 
pee,  to  a  part  of  the  chest  where  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  disease;  the  pulse  is 
eeldom  very  frequent,  always  feeble,  and  Boon  acquires  a  jerking  character;  constant 
vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom;  and,  in  addition,  there  are  complete  anorexia,  great 
thirst,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and  pften  considerable  modification  of  the  voice,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  aphonia.  The  physical  signs  are  dulness  on  percussion,  feebleness  of 
the  vesicular  murmur,  ending  in  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony,  without  the 
crepitant  rale  at  any  stage.  If  the  patient  recovers,  the  bronchial  sounds  rapidly,  some- 
times within  twenty  .four  hours,  give  way  to  the  vesicular;  showing  that  the  air-cells 
were  obliterated  by  pressure,  not  effusion.  The  progress  of  the  affection  is  rapid,  and 
tf  it  does  not  end  favourably,  the  lungs  seem  to  pass  into  a  state  analogous  to  gangrene, 
•ffasion  takes  place  into  the  bronchia,  and  the  patient  dies  of  asphyxia. 

The  lung,  after  death  in  the  early  stages,  has  at  first  a  dark-blue  colour,  which  dis- 
appears in  three  or  four  hours,  is  firm  like  muscle,  heavy,  and  sinks  in  water,  but  pre- 
•enta  no  appearance  like  that  of  hepatization,  and  never  crepitates.  If  death  takes  place 
at  a  somewliat  later  period,  the  lungs  are  tough,  heavy,  and,  when  cut,  of  a  light-gray 
dolour.  In  the  advanced  stage,  they  are  of  a  dirty-gray,  softened,  and  apparently  in  the 
eommencement  of  decomposition,  but  with  no  well-marked  suppuration. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  disease  is  that  it  is  **not  amenable  to  any  of  the  usual  modes 
of  treatment."  Bleeding,  tartar  emetie,  and  mercury  are  useless,  or  worse  than  useless. 
Wine  and  other  diffusible  stimulants  are  useful  by  supporting  strength,  but  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  disease.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  the  great  remedy.  Under  its  use,  if  resorted 
to  before  effusion,  the  ^patients  always  recover,  and,  even  after  the  commencement  of 
oollapse,  are  sometimes'  saved.     The  average  dose  is  five  grains  every  three  hours. 

Dr.  Gordon  considers  these  cases  to  be  characterized  by  the  seat  of  the  inflammation 
being  essentially  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  which  become  engorged  with  imperfect 
fibrin,  and  are  thus  disabled  from  carrying  on  the  pulmonary  circulation.  (Dublin 
Quarterly  Joum.^  Aug.  1866,  p.  96.) — Note  to  the  fifth  edition. 
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the  healthy  side.  In  favoorable  cases,  the  return  of  respiration  Is  generally 
first  pen^eiYed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest,  and  gradually  extends  down- 
ward with  the  resolntion  of  the  solidified  lang. 

A  variety  of  chronic  pneumonia  has  been  described,  which  is  characterized 
by  an  infiltration  of  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  with  fibrinous  matter, 
which  becomes  indnrated,  causing  contraction  of  the  lung,  obliteration  of  the 
air-Tesicles,  and  sinking  in  of  the  side.  It  is  the  "cirrhosis"  of  Dr.  Corrig^n, 
and  is  probably  rather  fibroid  degeneration  than  the  result  of  inflammation. 
It  will  be  more  particularly  described  among  the  non-inflammatory  organic 
affections  of  the  lungs. 

Diagnosis. 

The  diseases  with  which  pneumonia  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are 
bronchitis,  pulmonary  cedema,  pleurisy,  and  certain  states  of  phthisis.  It 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  the  characters  by  which  the  disease  may 
be  distinguished  from  bronchitis.  In  reference  to  the  other  affections,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  respectively  in  which  they  are  treated  of. 
It  is  in  cases  of  bronchitis  extending  to  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 
bronchia,  that  the  greatest  resemblance  is  presented  to  pneumonia.  But,  in 
the  former  affection,  the  sensations  are  more  those  of  soreness  than  acute 
pain,  and  are  usually  seated  in  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  be* 
hind  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sternum ;  the  expectoration,  though  some- 
tiroes  streaked  with  blood,  never  has  the  extremely  viscid  and  rusty  character 
of  the  sputa  of  pneumonia,  and  when  it  once  begins  is  much  more  copious ; 
no  true  crepitant  rale  is  heard,  but  instead  of  this  the  dry  and  mucous  rales; 
there  is  no  bronchial  respiration  or  resonance,  and  very  seldom  a  permanent 
want  of  the  respiratory  murmur  in  any  part  of  the  chest ;  and  finally  there 
is  no  considerable  dulness  on  percussion.  But  not  unfrequently  the  two 
diseases  are  combined ;  and,  when  the  pneumonia  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
lung,  or  disseminated,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

Prognosis. 

In  cases  of  primary  pneumonia,  of  the  common  or  lobar  kind,  occupying 
only  a  portion  of  a  single  Inng,  occurring  in  persons  of  a  good  constitution, 
and  without  complication  of  any  kind,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  a 
favourable  issue.  Cases  of  this  kind  almost  always  end  in  recovery  under 
proper  treatment,  and  not  unfrequently  even  without  remedies,  or  with  such 
as  are  improper.  The  disease  appears  to  be  remarkably  mild  between  the 
ajres  of  six  and  twenty-one.  Of  forty  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Gerhard  and  M. 
Rufz,  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris,  occurring  in  children  from  six  years 
old  to  the  age  of  puberty,  only  one  terminated  in  death.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med, 
Set.,  xiv.  330.)  In  debilitated  persons,  and  in  those  above  fifty  years,  the 
disease  is  much  more  fatal.  In  very  advanced  age,  it  is  extremely  dangerous. 
It  is  said  to  be  more  unfavourable  in  its  termination  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  lobes.  The  danger  is  much  increased  when  the  whole  of  one  lung  is 
affected  ;  and  in  double  pneumonia  it  is  always  very  great.  It  is  more  apt 
to  terminate  fatally  in  hospitals  than  in  private  practice,  chiefly,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  consequence  of  the  previously  shattered  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  of  the  advanced  stage  at  which  it  is  brought  into  the  wards,  after  pre- 
vious neglect  or  ill-treatment.  In  tuberculous  subjects,  or  those  having  the 
scrofulous  diathesis,  pneumonia  is  sometimes  attended  with  copious  tuberculous 
deposition,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  considered  as  inevitably 
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fiKtal,  and  often  rans  a  very  rapid  course.  Secondarj  pDeamonia  is  much 
more  fatal  than  the  primary,  and  the  lobular  than  the  lobar  variety ;  bat  the 
greater  danger  of  the  lobalar,  independently  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  liable 
to  escape  notice,  and  therefore  not  to  be  treated  properly,  is  owing  to  the 
circumstances,  that  it  is  generally  secondary,  and  apt  to  occur  in  debilitated  con* 
stitntions.  In  bilious  pneumonia,  the  fatality  probably  depends  more  upon  the 
febrile  disease,  of  which  it  is  a  mere  accompaniment,  than  upon  the  pulmonary 
inflammation.  Though  it  generally  yields  very  happily  to  remedies,  yet,  if 
improperly  treated,  it  is  sometimes  extremely  dangerons,  especially  in  cases 
in  which  a  malignant  or  pernicious  tendency  complicates  the  disease.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  typhoid  pneumonia.  When  associated  with  a 
malignant  epidemic  it  is  often  very  fatal.  But,  when  originating  in  local  or 
accidental  causes,  it  may  be  comparatively  mild.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to 
attend  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  of  various  ages,  from  childhood  to 
middle  life,  in  an  institution  in  Philadelphia,  all  affected  in  one  season  with 
typhoid  pneumonia  of  various  grades,  and  all  of  whom  recovered.  The  cause 
of  the  disease,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  an  excessively  offensive 
exhalation  which  filled  the  whole  house,  and  proceeded  from  a  cellar  into 
which  the  contents  of  a  privy  had  been  discharged  by  the  giving  way  of  a 
separating  wall.  But  the  mortality  of  typhoid  pneumonia  depends  much  on 
its  management  If  treated  with  the  same  energetic  depletion  which  is  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  form  of  pneumonia,  it  may  be  enormously  &tal. 

In  any  case  of  pneumonia,  an  exceedingly  hurried  respiration,  inability  to 
lie  down,  T%ry  dark  and  consistent  or  thin  brownish  or  blackish  or  fetid 
expectoration,  copious  diarrhoBa  or  colliquative  sweats,  and  an  extremely 
frequent,  feeble,  or  irregular  pulse,  amounting  in  the  adult  to  140  in  the 
minute,  are  all  very  dangerous  symptoms. 

Causes, 

Vicissitudes  of  the  weather  are  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  pneu- 
monia. Sudden  exposure  to  cold,  when  the  body  is  warm  and  perspiring,  is 
very  apt  to  induce  it.  This  is  especially  the  case,  when  the  individual  ex- 
posed is  at  the  time  labouring  under  a  catarrhal  attack.  Direct  violence, 
acrid  or  poisonous  inhalations,  the  excessive  use  of  the  voice,  violent  exertion 
of  any  kind  which  accnmulates  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  powerful  emotions,  ex- 
cesses in  drinking,,  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  the  retrocession  of 
gout  or  rheumatism,  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions 
are  ranked  among  the  occasional  causes.  A  long-continued  position  upon  the 
back  is  said  to  give  rise  to  the  disease  in  debilitated  persons.  It  sometimes 
follows  accidental  injuries,  or  surgical  operations  of  a  severe  character ;  at 
leasts  abscesses  in  the  lungs  have  beei^  observed  under  these  circumstances, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  not  rather  the  result  of 
purulent  infection  of  the  blood,  than  of  proper  pulmonary  inflammation. 
Various  diseases  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  pneumonia,  and  are  thought 
to  favour  its  production.  The  one  in  which  it  most  frequently  occurs  is  pro- 
bably bronchitis ;  but  it  is  also  frequent  in  measles  and  hooping-cough.  It  is 
an  occasional  attendant  upon  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  erysipelas.  Phthisis 
can  scarcely  run  its  course  without  more  or  less  of  it  Affections  of  the  heart 
not  unfrequently  occasion  it,  by  the  pulmonary  congestion  to  which  they  so 
often  give  rise.  It  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  B.  G. 
McDowel,  of  Dublin,  to  have  a  tendency  to  the  suppurative  or  gangrenous 
condition.  {Dublin  QuarL  Joum.,  May,  1856,  p.  322.)  It  is  not  unfrequent 
in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and  is  occasionally  associated  also  with  the  mias- 
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matie  and  typhus  feTera.*  Chronic  diarrhcBa  appears  to  predispose  to  it  in 
yoang  children.  (Oerhard,)  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  inflammations 
which  attend  reaction  after  the  collapse  of  malignant  cholera.  It  is  occa- 
sionally epidemic,  bnt  probably  only  as  an  associate  of  other  diseases. 

Of  Uie  predisposing  causes,  cold  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  efficient 
Hence,  the  disease  prevails  most  in  cold  countries,  and  in  the  colder  seasons. 
It  is  probably  as  common  in  cold  and  dry  as  in  moist  climates.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  the  mountainous  regions  of  this  country.  It  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  towards  the  end  of  winter,  and  in  spring.  Those  occupations  are  be- 
licTcd  to  predispose  to  it  which  expose  the  lungs  to  injury  from  over-exertion, 
or  the  inhalation  of  irritant  substances,  and  which  render  necessary  an  ex- 
posure to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  without  due  protection.  Some  per- 
sons have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  disease,  without  any  known  cause,  and 
suffer  from  repeated  attacks.  Age  and  sex  do  not  appear  to  have  any  very 
considerable  influence  over  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  In  the  first  five 
or  six  years  of  life,  it  is  not  uncommon ;  but  it  is  then  apt  to  be  connected  with 
other  diseases,  which  are  probably  its  real  causes.  It  is  most  commonly  the 
lobular  variety  which  occurs  at  this  age.  Perhaps  the  period  of  life  at  which 
it  is  most  frequent  is  firom  20  to  30  or  35,  when  the  body  has  attained  its  fhll 
height,  but  is  still  spreading  laterally.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  men 
than  women ;  bnt  the  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  the  former  are  more 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  and  to  other  exciting  causes. 

I^reaimenL  ^ 

In  no  disease  is  it  more  important  to  make  a  proper  discrimination  in  the 
treatment.  The  measures  which  are  salutary  and  even  essential  under  cer* 
t^n  circumstances,  are  injurious  and  may  be  fatal  under  others.  In  order  to 
make  the  importance  of  this  distinction  in  the  mode  of  practice  more  obvious, 
it  will  be  best  to  treat,  under  distinct  heads,  of  the  varieties  of  the  disease 
which  most  differ  in  the  measures  they  require. 

1.  Common  Pneumonia. — In  persons  with  vigorous  constitutions,  bleed- 
ing is  the  most  efficient  remedy.  No  disease  bears  the  loss  of  blood  better 
than  open,  well-developed  pneumonia.  This  evacuation  is  called  for,  not  only 
in  reference  to  its  direct  effect  in  relieving  inflammation,  bnt  also  with  the 
view  of  diminishing  the  labour  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  procoring  rest  for  the 
diseased  organ,  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  As  all  the  blood  in  the  body  must 
pass  through  the  lungs  after  reaching  the  heart,  before  it  can  be  again  dis- 
tributed, and  as  in  pneumonia  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lungs  performs 
the  duty  but  imperfectly,  a  greater  burden  necessarily  falls  upon  the  remain- 
der; and  thus,  not  only  is  the  sound  part  of  the  lung  unduly  loaded  with 
blood,  but  the  movements  of  respiration  must  be  accelerated  in  proportion. 
By  diminishing  the  amount  of  blood,  we  relieve  the  lung  of  a  portion  of  this 
duty.  In  deciding  upon  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  we  must  be  guided  by 
the  stage  of  the  disease,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  In  a  vigorous  patient,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  with  a 
strong  pulse,  and  before  hepatization  has  been  established,  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  ounces  may  be  taken  at  the  first  operation.     There  is  some  reason 

*  Prom  the  obserrations  of  Dr.  Woillez,  it  appears  that  in  most  acute  febrile  diseases 
tiMre  i«  an  aiteodant  pohnonary  congestion,  evinced  by  expansion  of  the  chest  with  di- 
miaiahed  elaatieity,  feeblenesi  of  the  respiratory  murmur  with  or  without  sonorous  rales, 
and  tome  degree'  of  dulness  on  percussion,  especially  behind.  The  sonorous  rales  he 
eoneeiTes  to  be  much  more  frequently  a  sign  of  congestion  than  of  bronchitis.  This 
condition  of  the  lungs  may  readily  pass  into  inflammation,  and  hence  the  not  unfreqnent 
occorrenee  of  this  amAion  in  acute  febrile  diseases.  (Arehiva  Oin.^  Mai,  1654,  p.  578. ) 
^^•U  to  tktfomrth  iditian. 
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to  hope,  in  this  sta^,  that  we  may  arrest  the  iprogress  of  the  disease  bj  de- 
cided measares.  I  am  quite  coayioced  that  I  have  witnessed  this  result  in 
my  own  practice.  Should  the  symptoms  have  in  no  degree  abated,  we  may 
bleed  again  at  an  interval  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  opera* 
tion  may  even  be  again  repeated,  should  the  pulse  not  have  been  reduced, 
nor  the  inflammatory  symptoms  decidedly  checked.  In  the  subsequent  bleed* 
logs,  it  will  seldom  be  proper  to  take  as  much  as  at  the  first ;  but  the  pulse 
and  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  the  guides.  The  occurrence  of 
nausea  or  faintness,  while  the  patient  is  bled  in  the  sitting  posture,  should  be 
a  signal  to  stop  the  discharge.  Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  loss  of 
blood  is  necessary,  though  the  pulse  may  not  seem  to  indicate  it  The  lungs 
are  overwhelmed  with  the  sudden  and  extensive  congestion,  and  the  function 
of  respiration  consequently  so  much  impeded  as  to  occasion  a  partial  asphyxia, 
in  wiiich  the  surface  becomes  pallid  or  purplish,  and  the  pulse  very  small, 
firequent,  and  feeble,  suggesting  the  idea  of  great  prostration  of  the  vital  forces. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  fault  is  not  in  debility,  but  in  excessive  action  in 
a  vital  organ;  and  the  remedy  is  not  stimulation,  but  abstraction  of  blood. 
It  is  proper  to  excite  the  surface  by  irritants ;  but  the  important  object  is  to 
unload  the  lungs.  It  generally  happens  that  the  pulse  rises  under  the  lancet, 
and  this  affords  an  indication  that  the  remedy  has  been  rightly  employed. 
There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  such  cases  and  those 
of  true  debility.  Should  the  apparent  prostration  come  on  suddenly,  whea 
no  typhous.epidemic  is  prevalent,  in  persons  previously  in  tolerable  health, 
and  the  re^iratory  movements  exhibit  evidences  of  great  oppression  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  much  the  safer  plan  to  treat  the  case  as  one  of  active  pulmonary 
congestion,  and  to  try  the  lancet  Should  the  pulse  become  still  weaker,  the 
bleeding  must  be  stopped ;  but  should  it  rise,  the  operation  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  symptoms  are  relieved,  or  the  patient  can  bear  no  further 
loss.  Laennec  proposes,  as  a  test  of  the  propriety  of  bleeding  under  such 
circumstances,  the  application  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  heart  Should  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  be  found  proportionably  much  stronger  than  that  of 
the  arteries,  he  considers  it  an  indication  that  bleeding  is  proper. 

After  the  first  bleeding,  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  by  an 
active  cathartic,  as  calomel  and  jalap,  the  compound  cathartic  pill,  infusion 
of  senna  with  Epsom  salt,  &c.;  but  subsequently,  throughout  the  case,  it  will 
be  sufficient  merely  to  keep  them  open  once  or  twice  a  day,  which  may  be 
effected,  if  necessary,  by  small  doses  of  a  saline  cathartic,  castor  oil,  or  mag- 
nesia, or,  what  may  sometimes  be  preferable,  by  enemata.  But  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  remedies  employed  to  meet  other  indications  have  the  effect 
of  sufficiently  loosening  the  bowels,  so  that  measures  are  not  required  for  that 
purpose  especially. 

The  bowels  having  been  evacuated,  recourse  should  be  had  to  small  doses 
of  tartar  emetic,  repeated  at  short  intervals ;  from  the  twelfth  to  the  quarter 
of  a  grain,  for  example,  every  hour  or  two  hours  during  the  day.  When  the 
skin  is  hot  and  dry,  this  may  be  accompanied  with  the  neutral  mixture  or 
nitre,  if  borne  well  by  the  stomach.  In  cases  attended  with  vomiting,  the 
effervescing  draught  should  be  substituted  for  the  antimonial. 

After  two  or  three  days,  when  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  .been  suffi- 
ciently subdued  by  the  lancet,  a  mixture  consisting  of  a  grain  of  opium,  a 
grain  of  ipecacuanha,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  at 
night,  in  the  form  of  pill ;  the  treatment  above  pointed  out  bging  continued 
through  the  day.  Sometimes  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to  increase  the  dose 
of  the  anodyne,  when  the  system  is  not  very  susceptible  to  its  influence.  In 
such  cases,  twice  the  quantity  of  materials  just  mentioned  may  be  made  into 
four  pills,  two  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  one  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two 
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aftenraids,  until  the  soporific  effect  ig  produced.  The  adrantages  of  this 
combinatioii  are,  that  it  procures  rest  for  the  patient,  obviates  the  injorions 
effects  of  the  congh,  directs  action  to  the  skin,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
mercnrial  impression,  if  this  should  subsequently  be  deemed  advisable. 

Should  the  pain  continue  after  general  bleeding  has  been  carried  as  fkr 
as  may  appear  admissible,  and  especially  if  the  physical  signs  indicate  the 
unchecked  progpress  of  inflammation,  blood  should  be  taken  by  cups  or  leeches 
from  the  chest  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
From  four  to  ten  ounces  may  be  abstracted  in  this  way,  and  sometimes  with 
great  advantage.  Large  emollient  cataplasms  are  also  sometimes  useful ;  but 
Uieir  use  requires  great  caution,  lest  they  may  render  the  patient  liable  to 
cold  by  improper  exposure  of  the  wet  surface. 

Very  frequently,  under  this  treatment,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  will 
gradually  subside,  and  the  patient  recover  without  further  remedies.  But, 
should  the  disease  prove  obstinate,  it  will  be  proper  to  resort  to  the  mercurial 
impression.  The  combination  of  calomel,  opium,  and  ipecacuanha,  before 
given  only  at  night,  may  now  be  continued  through  the  day,  in  smaller  doses, 
repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  relative  quantity  of  the  ingredients  must 
vary  according  to  circumstances ;  the  ipecacuanha  being  increased  or  dimin- 
ished according  as  it  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach  or  nauseates  it,  and  the 
opium  and  calomel  proportioned  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  calomel,  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  the  same  quantity  of  opium  may  be  given  at  intervals  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  so  that  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  grains 
of  opium  shall  be  administered  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  symptoms 
are  threatening,  and  a  speedy  mercurial  impression  is  requisite,  three  or  four 
grains  of  calomel  with  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opium  may  be  given  every 
four  hours.  Sometimes  even  thus  combined,  calomel  produces  purging,  and 
worries  the  bowels.  In  such  cases,  the  mercurial  pill  should  be  substituted, 
in  proportional  doses,  with  the  same  addition.  It  is  important  to  push  the 
mercurial  plan  until  the  gums  become  somewhat  affected,  when  the  symptoms 
will  generally  begin  to  improve.  A  profuse  ptyalism  is  never  requisite;  and, 
as  soon  as  evidence  is  given,  by  the  state  of  the  gums,  that  the  system  is 
affected  with  mercury,  it  should  be  suspended,  or  continued  in  diminished 
quantities,  so  as  merely  to  sustain  the  effect  produced,  until  all  symptoms  of 
pectoral  inflammation  shall  cease.  It  will  often  be  proper  to  begin  the  mer- 
cnrial plan  upon  the  fifth  day,- if  the  symptoms  have  not  begun  to  decline 
before  that  period ;  but  the  precise  time  may  be  earlier  or  later  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  and  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 

At  the  same^  time  that  this  plan  is  in  operation,  a  blister  may  with  great 
propriety  be  applied  to  the  chest.  It  should  be  large,  not  less,  as  a  general 
role,  than  six  inches  by  eight,  and  often  as  much  as  eight  by  ten.  Before 
this  period  it  would  be  improper;  as,  without  unseating  the  inflammation,  it 
might  injuriously  aggravate  the  fever.  Should  the  case  linger,  the  blister 
may  sometimes  be  repeated  with  advantage. 

In  the  declining  stage  of  the  disease,  expectorant  medicines  are  often 
useful.  The  syrups  of  squill  and  seneka  may  be  combined  with  a  little  tartar 
emetic  and  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  and  given  in  such  doses  as  the  stomach 
will  bear  without  being  nauseated.  If  the  pulse,  as  sometimes  happens,  remain 
frequent,  the  tincture  of  digitalis  may  be  added  to  the  other  ingredients. 
Not  nnfrequently  it  will  be  found  best  to  omit  the  antimonial,  in  consequence 
of  its  depressing  properties ;  and  in  such  cases  wine  of  ipecacuanha  may  be 
substituted. 

Should  the  strength  fail  in  the  advanced  stages,  it  will  often  be  found  very 
isefnl  to  employ  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  two  and  a  half,  five,  or  ten-graia 
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doses,  at  intervals  of  two  hoars.  Wine-whey  may  also  be  added,  and,  if 
hectic  symptoms  should  set  in,  or  copious  night  sweats  occnr,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  sulphate  of  quinia.  Oil  of  turpentine  has  also  sometimes  proved 
highly  useful,  given  in  pretty  large  doses.  The  timely  employment  of  mode- 
rate stimulants,  with  a  nutritious  diet,  under  such  circumstances,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, often  saved  life.  Gangrenous  symptoms  may  be  met  with  chloride  of 
lime,  opium,  quinia,  and  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  nitromuriatic. 

It  is  highly  important,  in  the  cases  of  intemperate  individuals,  not  entirely 
and  at  once  to  abstract  their  accustomed  stimulus.  It  should  be  diminished, 
but  not  quite  cut  off.  Otherwise,  delirium  tremens  would  be  likely  to  set  in, 
and  the  patient  might  sink  under  the  requisite  depletion.  In  such  persona, 
alcoholic  drinks  in  moderated  amount  cease  to  be  stimulant.  They  are  only 
one  of  the  agents  requisite  to  the  support  of  their  nervous  system  at  the 
requisite  point  of  elevation.  The  right  plan  is  to  allow  the  stimulus,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  bleed.  The  nervous  system  is  thus  supported,  while  the 
inflammation  is  combated. 

If  pneumonia  is  not  seen  until  it  has  reached  the  stage  of  hepatization, 
bleeding  must  be  employed  with  more  caution.  Still,  moderate  quantities 
of  blood  may  often  be  taken  with  advantage  both  generally  and  locally ;  and, 
if  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  the  lancet,  cups  or  leeches  will 
at  least  generally  be  proper.  The  further  spreading  of  the  inflammation,  as 
indicated  by  the  extension  of  the  crepitant  rale  around  the  borders  of  the 
hepatized  part,  especially  demands  this  treatment.  After  four  or  five  days, 
there  is  little  hope  of  cutting  short  the  disease  by  direct  depletion.  It  will 
rua  its  course,  and  the  strength  must  be  husbanded  for  the  future  struggle. 
Fatal  consequences  have,  I  am  convinced,  often  resulted  from  profuse  bleed- 
ing under  these  circumstances.  Still,  as  stated,  it  should  be  employed  in 
moderation,  if  called  for  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  local  symptoms. 
Nor  can  copious  bleeding  always  be  employed  with  propriety,  even  at  the 
commencement  When  the  disease  occurs  in  persons  enfeebled  by  previous 
ill-health,  or  by  extreme  old  age,  or  when  it  is  associated  with  diseases  of  a 
low  grade  of  vital  force,  as  scarlet  fever,  malignant  erysipelas,  &c.,  the  loss 
of  blood  is  badly  borne,  and  one  moderate  bleeding  is  at  most  all  that  is 
admissible.  Indeed,  it  will  often  be  prudent  to  omit  even  this,  and  employ 
leeching  or  cupping  in  the  place  of  it  In  very  young  children,  too,  locid 
bleeding  by  leeches  is  generally  preferable. 

Such  as  above  described  is  the  course  of  treatment  which  I  have  generally 
employed,  and  continue  to  employ,  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  But  other  means 
have  been  recommended,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  without 
notice.  Among  these  is  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  in  large  doses.  This  plan 
was  in  modern  times  introduced  by  Rasori,  of  Italy,  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed and  highly  recommended  by  Laennec,  and  has  been  much  in  vogue 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  has  undoubtedly  great  influence  over  the  dis- 
ease, and,  even  unaided  by  the  lancet,  has  probably  often  effected  cures.  Some, 
indeed,  have  relied  upon  it  to  the  exclusion  of  blood-letting.  Others  bleed 
moderately  once  or  even  oftener  in  the  early  stage,  and  then  give  the  antimo- 
nial.  Others,  again,  treat  ordinary  cases  with  blood-letting,  and  have  recourse 
to  the  antimonial  in  cases  deemed  unsuitable  for  the  lancet,  and  yet  demand- 
ing a  sedative  treatment.  The  antimonial  does  goo4  probably  in  various  ways. 
It  depletes  by  its  frequent  emetic  and  cathartic  effect,  acts  as  a  derivative  to 
the  alimentary  canal  from  the  lungs,  and  immediately  reduces  arterial  excite- 
ment by  its  powerful  sedative  agency.  Though  it  generally  vomits  at  first, 
and  often  purges,  the  stomach  and  bowels  not  unfrequently  become  subse- 
quently reconciled  to  it,  so  that,  in  some  instances,  it  scarcely  produces  nausea 
ill  doses  in  which  it  originally  vomited.    Rasori  gave  it  ia  enormous  quanti- 
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ties;  for  example,  from  OBe  to  three  drachms  in  twenty-foQr  hoars,  in  divided 
doaes.  Laennec  gave  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  in  three  ounces  of  liquid  vehicle 
ererj  two  hoors,  snspending  it  in  mild  cases,  after  the  sixth  dose,  for  seven 
or  eight  hours ;  bat,  in  those  of  a  threatening  character,  continuiug  steadily 
on  until  amendment  was  evident;  and,  in  the  worst  cases,  increasing  the  dose 
to  a  grain  and  a  half,  two  grains,  or  even  two  grains  and  a  half.  Other  prac- 
titioners use  the  medicine  in  smaller  quantities.  The  safest  plan  is  probably 
to  begin  with  small  doses,  and  gradually  increase  to  the  larger  if  necessary. 
From  one-quarter  of  a  grain  to  two  grains  may  be  given  every  two,  three,  or 
four  hours,  in  from  a  fluidounce  to  two  fluidouDces  of  water.  The  vehicle 
may  be  pore  water,  or  water  rendered  demulcent  by  gam  arable  and  loaf 
sugar,  or  some  mild  aromatic  infusion.  A  little  laudanum  sboald  be  added, 
when  the  antimonial  shows  a  disposition  to  produce  exhausting  purgation. 
Dr.  Williams  recommends  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  if  it 
continue  to  vomit.  Its  effect,  even  when  it  does  not  vomit,  which  occasionally 
happens  even  from  the  beginning,  and  frequently  after  the  administration  of 
two  or  three  doses,  is  to  produce  great  depression  of  the  pulse  and  coolness  of 
the  skin,  which  are  often  attended  with  a  striking  amelioration  of  the  disease. 
As,  if  the  remedy  is  now  omitted,  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  increase,  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  it,  though  in  somewhat  moderate  quantities,  for  some 
days  after  the  beginning  of  amendment  M.  Trousseau  prefers  kermes  min- 
eral to  tartar  emetic,  as  less  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach,  and  otherwise  to 
produce  unpleasant  effects.  But  the  antimonial  plan  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  The  depression  may  be  too  great,  or  gastro-intestinal  inflam- 
mation may  be  induced,  or  the  patient  may  be  exhausted  by  the  excessive 
vomiting  and  purgation.  A  patient  who  is  put  upon  its  use  should  seldom 
be  long  from  under  the  oversight  of  the  practitioner,  as  serious  evils  may 
happen  in  the  intervals  of  his  visits,  if  long  protracted.  The  plan  is  alto- 
gether unsuited  to  cases  in  which  there  is  already  gastro-intestinal  irrita- 
tion. It  is,  I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  less  manageable  than  the  lancet,  and 
less  safe  than  the  mercurial  plan,  when  the  lancet  is  not  admissible.  Having 
witnessed  fatal  effects  from  the  abuse  of  tartar  emetic,  I  have  been  from  the 
first  averse  to  the  plan ;  and  the  result  of  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  seen 
it  employed  has  not  tended  to  reconcile  me  to  it.  In  one  instance,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  have  hastened,  if  not  occasioned  the  fatal  issue.  The  late  Dr.  J.  F. 
Peebles,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  recorded  several  cases,  in  which  a  hemor- 
rhagic tendency  seemed  to  have  been  generated  by  the  antimonial  treatment, 
which  resulted  fatally  after  all  signs  of  the  pulmonary  inflammation  had  dis- 
appeared. (Am,  Journ,  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xv.  338.)  Dr.  Boling,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  has  repeatedly  witnessed  death  occurring  rather  suddenly 
in  pneumonia,  after  a  rapid  subsidence  of  the  pectoral  symptoms,  which  he 
ascribes  to  a  translation  of  inflammation  from  the  lungs  to  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  consequent  on  the  irritant  revulsive  influence  of  tartar 
emetic.  {Ibid,  xxii.  331.)  In  small  doses,  it  is  a  safe  and  useful  adjuvant  to 
the  lancet ;  and  I  habitually  use  it  in  the  early  stages,  when  not  contraindi- 
cated  by  the  existence  of  nausea  or  vomiting. 

Teratrum  viride,  or  American  hellebore,  has  recently  been  much  used  in 
this  country  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  especially  in  the  miasmatic 
regions,  and,  according  to  the  reports  published  in  the  journals,  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  So  given  as  to  reduce  the  pulse  to  the  normal  standard, 
and  to  maintain  it  there,  without  vomiting,  it  appears  to  moderate  the  in- 
flammation, and  to  a  considerable  extent  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lancet,  in 
those  cases  in  which,  from  the  state  of  the  system,  this  remedy  may  be  con- 
sidered of  doubtful  applicability.  For  the  dose  and  mode  of  administration, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U,  8,  Dispematory,  or  the  work  of  the  author 
on  TherapetUic$  and  Pharmacology. 
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Other  remedies,  whicb  bare  been  used  with  userted  beDofit  in  pneomonii^ 
are  acelaie  of  lead,  hydrocyanic  acid,  digitalis,  muriate  of  ammonia,  tbe 
alkaliet  and  their  carbonalea  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  iodide  of  potasaivm 
Id  the  advanced  atage,  vheu  the  iaag  remains  conaotidated,  and  fbrer  baa 
dlaappeared.  When  opinm  diaa^^ea  with  the  patient,  byoacyamaa  or  coniam 
may  be  sabstitnted;  and  small  doses  of  camphor  in  addition  to  opinm  and 
]pecacnanha,  after  due  depletion,  have  been  highly  recommended.  Dr.  Hadi- 
Bon,  of  Petersburg,  Ta.,  has  found  pnenmonia  to  be  cat  abort  bjr  the  exhibi- 
tion of  eroeticB  at  the  commencement.  {Stethoscope,  ir.  63.) 

Yarentrapp,  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  has  employed  chloroform  by  Inhala- 
tion aa  the  muin  or  exclaslTe  remedy,  with  remai^able  snccess,  baring  loat 
only  four  and  one-third  per  cent,  vhile  of  cases  previoiisly  treated  bj  bim  in 
the  ordinary  mode  he  had  loat  fifteen  per  cent.  About  sixty  drops  were  placed 
on  compresaed  cotton,  and  the  Tapour  allowed  to  enter  the  Innga,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minntea ;  and  the  dose  was  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  fonr  honrs. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  produce  nnconscionsnesa.  There  was  a  gradnal 
amendment  of  the  symptoms,  which  ended  in  recovery  on  the  twelfth  or  tbir- 
teenth  day  of  the  disease.  (See  Am.  Joitm.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  8.,  xxiii.  617.) 

Bnt  the  conrse  of  treatment  would  be  very  imperfect,  without  attention  to 
variouB  points  of  management  not  yet  particalarized.  It  is  important  not  to 
dlstnrb  any  of  those  actions  which  may  be  considered  as  critical,  bat,  ■■  a 
general  rule,  rather  to  follow  the  lead  of  nature,  and  enconrage  them.  Should 
the  disease  have  arisen  fronf  repelled  ernptiona,  or  translated  irritations  of 
any  kind,  efforts  should  be  made  to  restore  them  to  the  surface,  or  exterior 
parte,  by  the  warm  bath,  hot  pedlluvia,  and  blisters  or  mbefacienta.  Tbe 
patient  should  lie  with  his  shoulders  somewhat  elevated,  and,  in  protracted 
or  debilitated  cases  eapecially,  shonid  have  his  position  changed  occaeionally, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  settling  of  blood  into  any  one  portion  of  the  long*, 
nnder  the  influence  of  gravitation.  This  remark  ia  peculiarly  applicable  to  ~ 
infants.  In  tbe  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  care  should  be  taken  to 
expose  the  surface  aa  little  aa  possible.  Percussion  shonid  not  be  made  so 
strongly  aa  to  occasion  pain.  The  air  of  the  apartment  should  be  of  a  nni- 
form  ^temperature  and  warm,  bnt  pnriBed  by  sufficient  ventitalion.  In  tbe 
early  stage,  the  diet  should  be  of  mncitaginoua  or  farinaceoas  drinks,  aoch  aa 
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children.  Calomel  is  a  most  inyalaable  remedy,  and  may  be  given  in  the 
same  combinations  as  already  mentioned.  Bat  there  is,  perhaps,  no  point  in 
the  pneumonia  of  children,  to  which  it  is  more  important  to  direct  attention, 
than  to  the  treatment  of  the  advanced  stages.  Debility  is  here  a  prominent 
character,  and  often  demands  the  use  of  stimulants.  Carbonate  of  ammonia, 
wine-whey,  and  assafetida,  with  a  nutritions  diet,  andthe  addition  of  sulphate 
of  quinia  when  hectic  symptoms  appear,  are  the  chief  remedies.  A  mistake' 
at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  substitution  of  depletory  for  supporting 
measures,  would  prove  almost  certainly  fatal.  In  cases  of  the  fetal  state  of 
lung,  simulating  pneumonia,  depletory  treatment  is  inadmissible,  and  stimu- 
lating and  supporting  measures  are  often  required. 

Bilious  Pneumonia, — If  this  owe  its  peculiarities  merely  to  an  association 
of  hepatic  with  pulmonary  inflammation,  no  modification  of  the  treatment 
before  recommended  will  be  necessary,  except  that  the  mercurials  should  be 
employed  at  the  beginning,  and  continued  until  they  affect  the  mouth.  But 
if  the  disease  be  associated,  as  it  generally  is  in  this  country,  with  miasmatic 
fever,  or  a  miasmatic  state  of  system,  it  will  require  other  measures.  Bilious 
pneumonia  does  not  bear  bleeding  so  well  as  the  uncomplicated  disease;  but, 
frequently,  the  loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  at  the  commencement  is  ad- 
vantageous, and  sometimes  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  Much  depends 
upon  the  grade  of  constitutional  force  in  the  febrile  affection.  A  good  plan 
is  to  place  the  patient  erect  in  bed  during  the  operation,  and,  with  the  finger 
on  the  pulse,  to  stop  the  discharge  when  this  begins  to  falter.  When  bleed- 
ing can  no  longer  be  supported,  and  in  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  it,  cups 
or  leeches  are  generally  safe  and  useful.  It  is  best,  in  cases  in  which  the 
propriety  of  the  lancet  is  doubtful,  to  commence  with  an  emetic,  or  an  emeto- 
cathartic.  For  this  purpose,  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  prescribed, 
followed  by  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel;  or  a  mixture  of  ipecacuanha  or 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  calomel  may  be  given  at  first,  and 
the  mercurial  afterwards  carried  off  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  this  with  infusion  of  senna.  In  this  affection,  when  the  bowels  are 
not  irritable,  cathartics  into  which  calomel  enters  may  in  general  be  occasion- 
ally employed  throughout  the  complaint,  or  at  least  until  evidences  of  de- 
bility are  presented.  Blisters  may  be  resorted  to  at  an  early  period,  and 
may  often  be  repeated  with  advantage.  In  other  respects,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  treatment  may  be  conducted  as  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  That 
exception  consists  in  the  early  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Whenever  the  re- 
mission is  decided,  after  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  ab- 
straction of  whatever  amount  of  blood  may  be  deemed  advisable,  no  matter 
at  what  stage  the  remission  may  occur,  recourse  should  be  had  to  this  medi- 
cine, as  in  remittents  without  the  same  complication.  By  arresting  the 
paroxysm  we  do  infinitely  more  good,  in  relation  to  the  inflammation,  than 
the  stimulant  action  of  the  quinia  can  do  harm.  There  is  no  stimulant  so 
powerful  as  the  paroxysm  itself,  and  each  recurring  one  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  sustain  the  inflammation.  Indeed,  the  pneumonic  symptoms  are 
almost  always  worse  in  the  exacerbation  of  the  fever,  and  decline  as  that  re- 
mits. From  twelve  to  eighteen  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be 
g^ven  between  the  paroxysms,  nsually  in  divided  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three 
grains,  according  to  the  length  of  the  interval.  Some  prefer  larger  doses, 
as  of  five  grains ;  and  these  should  be  g^ven  where  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
dace  a  speedy  impression.  Should  the  disease  put  on,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
does,  a  typhoid  character,  this  medicine  becomes  still  more  proper,  and  in 
malignant  or  pernicious  cases  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  In  these  latter 
cases,  it  mast  be  administered  unsparingly ;  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
Moe  to  prevent  die  recorreoce  of  the  paroxysm.     The  quinia  may  often 
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Other  remedies,  which  have  been  used  with  asserted  benefit  In  pnenmonla, 
are  CLcetaie  of  lead,  hydrocyanic  acid,  digitalis^  muriate  of  ammonia,  the 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  iodide  of  potassium 
in  the  advanced  stage,  when  the  lang  remains  consolidated,  and  fever  has 
disappeared.  When  opinm  disagrees  with  the  patient,  hyoscjamns  or  coninm 
may  be  substituted ;  and  small  doses  of  camphor  in  addition  to  opium  and 
ipecacuanha,  after  due  depletion,  have  been  highly  recommended.  Dr.  Madi- 
son, of  Petersburg,  Ya.,  has  found  pneumonia  to  be  cut  short  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  emetics  at  the  commencement.  (Stethoscope,  iv.  63.) 

Yarentrapp,  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  has  employed  chloroform  by  inhala- 
tion as  the  main  or  exclusive  remedy,  with  remarkable  success,  having  lost 
only  four  and  one- third  per  cent,  while  of  cases  previously  treated  by  him  in 
the  ordinary  mode  he  had  lost  fifteen  per  cent.  About  sixty  drops  were  placed 
on  compressed  cotton,  and  the  vapour  allowed  to  enter  the  lungs,  for  ten  or 
6fteen  minutes ;  and  the  dose  was  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  produce  unconsciousness.  There  was  a  gradual 
amendment  of  the  symptoms,  which  ended  in  recovery  on  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth day  of  the  disease.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xxiii.  517.) 

But  the  course  of  treatment  would  be  very  imperfect,  without  attention  to 
various  points  of  management  not  yet  particularized.  It  is  important  not  to 
disturb  any  of  those  actions  which  may  be  considered  as  critical,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  rather  to  follow  the  lead  of  nature,  and  encourage  them.  Should 
the  disease  have  arisen  fronf  repelled  eruptions,  or  translated  irritations  of 
any  kind,  efforts  should  be  made  to  restore  them  to  the  surface,  or  exterior 
parts,  by  the  warm  bath,  hot  pediluvia,  and  blisters  or  rubefacients.  The  \ 
patient  should  lie  with  his  shoulders  somewhat  elevated,  and,  in  protracted 
or  debilitated  cases  especially,  should  have  his  position  changed  occasionally, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  settling  of  blood  into  any  one  portion  of  the  lungs, 
under  the  influence  of  gravitation.  This  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  ^ 
infants.  In  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  care  should  be  taken  to 
expose  the  surface  as  little  as  possible.  Percussion  should  not  be  made  so 
strongly  as  to  occasion  pain.  The  air  of  the  apartment  should  be  of  a  uni- 
form ^temperature  and  warm,  but  purified  by  sufficient  ventilation.  In  the 
early  stage,  the  diet  should  be  of  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  drinks,  such  as 
gum-water,  barley-water,  thin  gruel,  &c.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  decoc- 
tion or  infusion  of  the  dried  fruits,  and  the  juice  of  oranges  or  fresh  grapes, 
the  indigestible  portions  of  these  fruits  being  rejected.  At  a  more  advanced 
period,  when  the  fever  has  been  somewhat  subdued,  tea  and  toasted  bread  or 
crackers,  with  a  little  rice  or  Indian  mush,  may  be  allowed ;  after  these,  milk; 
and  finally,  in  convalescence,  broths,  and  the  lighter  meats,  eggs,  oysters,  &c. 
In  cases  of  debility,  it  is  highly  important  to  resort  to  these  nutritious  sub- 
stances before  convalescence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  patients  in 
pneumonia  have  sometimes  been  starved  to  death. 

Lobular  or  Infantile  Pneumonia. — There  is  nothing  so  peculiar  in  this 
form  of  pneumonia  as  to  call  for  a  different  set  of  remedies.  The  treatment 
is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  in  the  ordinary  variety. 
But  reference  must  be  had  especially  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient  Arising  frequently  in  debilitated  subjects,  and  in 
the  course  of  other  diseases,  it  will  not,  in  many  instances,  bear  the  depletory 
measures  so  strongly  called  for  in  the  more  frank  and  uncomplicated  cases. 
The  age  of  the  subject  also  requires  attention.  In  very  young  infants, 
leeches  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  lancet  Emesis  is  often 
beneficial ;  and  tartar  emetic  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
also  be  continued  afterwards  in  small  doses;  but  the  gigantic  plan  of  admin- 
istering this  remedy,  recommended  in  cases  of  adults,  is  too  hazardous  in 
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children.  Calomel  is  a  most  ioTalnable  remedy,  and  maj  be  given  in  the 
same  combinations  as  already  mentioned.  Bat  there  is,  perhaps,  no  point  in 
the  pneumonia  of  children,  to  which  it  is  more  important  to  direct  attention, 
than  to  the  treatment  of  the  advanced  stages.  Debility  is  here  a  prominent 
character,  and  often  demands  the  use  of  stimulants.  Carbonate  of  ammonia, 
wine-whey,  and  assafbtida,  with  a  nutritions  diet,  and  the  addition  of  snlpbate 
of  qoinia  when  hectic  symptoms  appear,  are  the  chief  remedies.  A  mistake' 
at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  substitution  of  depletory  for  supporting 
measures,  would  prove  almost  certainly  fatal.  In  cases  of  the  fetal  state  of 
lung,  simulating  pneumonia,  depletory  treatment  is  inadmissible,  and  stimu- 
lating and  supporting  measures  are  often  required. 

Bilious  Pneumonia, — If  this  owe  its  peculiarities  merely  to  an  association 
of  hepatic  with  pulmonary  inflammation,  no  modification  of  the  treatment 
before  recommended  will  be  necessary,  except  that  the  mercurials  should  be 
employed  at  the  beginning,  and  continued  until  they  affect  the  mouth.  But 
if  the  disease  be  associated,  as  it  generally  is  in  this  country,  with  miasmatic 
fever,  or  a  miasmatic  state  of  system,  it  will  require  other  measures.  Bilious 
pneumonia  does  not  bear  bleeding  so  well  as  the  uncomplicated  disease ;  but> 
frequently,  the  loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  at  the  commencement  is  ad- 
vantageous, and  sometimes  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  Much  depends 
upon  the  grade  of  constitutional  force  in  the  febrile  affection.  A  good  plan 
is  to  place  the  patient  erect  in  bed  during  the  operation,  and,  with  the  finger 
on  the  pulse,  to  stop  the  discharge  when  this  begins  to  falter.  When  bleed- 
ing can  no  longer  be  supported,  and  in  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  it,  cups 
or  leeches  are  generally  safe  and  useful.  It  is  best,  in  cases  in  which  the 
propriety  of  the  lancet  is  doubtful,  to  commence  with  an  emetic,  or  an  emeto* 
cathartic.  For  this  purpose,  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  prescribed, 
followed  by  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel;  or  a  mixture  of  ipecacuanha  or 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  calomel  may  be  given  at  first,  and 
the  mercurial  afterwards  carried  off  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  this  with  infusion  of  senna.  In  this  affection,  when  the  bowels  are 
not  irritable,  cathartics  into  which  calomel  enters  may  in  general  be  occasion- 
ally employed  throughout  the  complaint,  or  at  least  until  evidences  of  de- 
bility are  presented.  Blisters  may  be  resorted  to  at  an  early  period,  and 
may  often  be  repeated  with  advantage.  In  other  respects,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  treatment  may  be  conducted  as  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  That 
exception  consists  in  the  early  use  of  snlphate  of  quinia.  Whenever  the  re- 
mission is  decided,  after  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  ab- 
straction of  whatever  amount  of  blood  may  be  deemed  advisable,  no  matter 
at  what  stage  the  remission  may  occur,  recourse  should  be  had  to  this  medi- 
cine, as  in  remittents  without  the  same  complication.  By  arresting  the 
paroxysm  we  do  infinitely  more  good,  in  relation  to  the  inflammation,  than 
the  stimulant  action  of  the  quinia  can  do  harm.  There  is  no  stimulant  so 
powerful  as  the  paroxysm  itself,  and  each  recurring  one  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  sustain  the  inflammation.  Indeed,  the  pneumonic  symptoms  are 
almost  always  worse  in  the  exacerbation  of  the  fever,  and  decline  as  that  re- 
mits. From  twelve  to  eighteen  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be 
given  between  the  paroxysms,  usually  in  divided  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three 
grains,  according  to  the  length  of  the  interval.  Some  prefer  larger  doses, 
as  of  five  grains ;  and  these  should  be  given  where  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  speedy  impression.  Should  the  disease  put  on,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
does,  a  typhoid  character,  this  medicine  becomes  still  more  proper,  and  in 
malignant  or  pernicious  cases  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  In  these  latter 
cases,  it  must  be  administered  unsparingly;  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.     The  quinia  may  often 
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be  advantageoQslj  combiDed  with  calornel,  opinm,  and  ipecacuanha.  Yery 
commonly,  the  pneumonia  subsides  along  with  the  fcTcr,  and  requires  little 
fhrther  treatment  when  the  paroxysms  have  been  superseded.  Should  it  re- 
main, howerer,  it  may  then  be  managed  as  if  an  original  affection.  Should 
the  disease  be  intermittent,  the  propriety  of  employing  this  remedy  is  still 
more  obvious.  In  low  cases  of  bilious  pneumonia,  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  stimulate,  as  in  the  following  variety. 

Typhoid  Pneumonia. — Bleeding  is  not  usually  well  borne  in  this  variety 
of  the  disease,  and,  if  pushed  far,  is  not  unfrequently  fatal.  Occurring  gene- 
rally as  an  attendant  upon  malignant  epidemics,  and  assuming  in  its  onset 
features  which  to  the  inexperienced  eye  are  not  strikingly  different  from 
those  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  it  is  apt  to  be  treated  at  first  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, by  blood-letting  and  other  evacuants,  until  the  practitioner  becomes 
alarmed  by  its  terrible  fatality,  and  finds  it  necessary  to  change  his  measures. 
When  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  in  any  particular  case, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  character  of  any  epidemic  that  maybe  prev- 
alent in  the  same  or  some  neighbouring  region,  and,  if  this  be  typhous,  great 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  lancet  In  some  cases,  a  moder* 
ate  loss  of  blood  may  not  be  unsafe,  and  may  even  be  advantageous ;  but  these 
are  to  be  considered  as  rather  the  exceptions  than  the  rule ;  and,  in  general, 
leeching  or  cupping  is  the  most  that  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  direct  de- 
pletion. The  best  plan  is  usually,  if  the  disease  is  seen  in  its  earliest  stages, 
to  commence  with  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  or  sanguinaria,  and  to  follow 
this  with  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  or  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  conjointly. 
Afterwards,  the  patient  should  be  put  immediately  upon  the  use  of  opium 
and  ipecacuanha  with  calomel,  a  dose  of  which,  containing  half  a  gram  of 
each  of  the  first  two  ingredients  and  one  or  two  grains  of  the  third,  should  be 
given  every  three  or  four  hours;  and  persevered  in  until  the  gams  become 
affected;  the  mercurial  pill  being  substituted  for  the  calomel,  should  the  lat- 
ter purge.  So  soon  as  decided  signs  of  debility  or  prostration  appear,  stimu- 
lants should  be  resorted  to,  the  milder  being  first  employed,  and  the  more 
energetic  afterwards,  if  these  should  not  answer  the  purpose.  Infusion  of 
serpentaria,  small  doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  wine- whey  may  be  first 
used;  then,  if  necessary,  compound  infdsion  of  Peruvian  bark  or  quinia  with 
wine;  and,  lastly,  brandy  in  the  form  of  milk-punch,  or  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  eggs  and  sugar.  When  the  debility  is  considerable,  wine  and  sulphate 
of  quinia  are  the  standard  remedies,  and  should  be  used  freely,  without  inter- 
mission, until  the  danger  is  passed.  Ardent  spirit  must  be  resorted  to  in  the 
cases  of  those  in  any  degree  accustomed  to  it.  Oil  of  turpentine  very  freely 
given  is  also  serviceable,  and  may  be  considered  as  especially  applicable  when 
there  is  considerable  bloody  discharge  from  the  lungs.  Musk  has  been  highly 
recommended  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains.  Dry  cupping  and  blist- 
ering are  important  adjuvants.  If  the  bowels  are  confined,  they  should  be 
kept  daily  open  by  means  of  rhubarb,  in  the  form  of  aromatic  infusion  or 
tincture.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  sometimes  even  stimulating. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  tapioca,  sago,  arrow-root,  &c.,  prepared  with  nutmeg, 
sugar,  and  a  little  wine;  in  the  fkdvanced  stages,  milk,  egg  and  wine,  rich 
broths  and  jellies,  and  even  essence  of  beef,  should  be  employed. 

In  asthenic  cases  of  pneumonia,  known  to  be  such  f^om  the  commencement, 
the  free  employment  of  sutphate  of  quinia,  given  so  as  to  suppress  the  febrile 
movement,  will  probably  be  found  one  of  the  safest  and  most  efficacious  meth- 
ods of  treating  the  disease.  It  has  the  advantage,  that  its  depressing  effects 
are  produced  through  an  excitation  of  the  cerebral  centres  so  great  as  to  re- 
press their  functions,  and  those  of  dependent  organs,  without  producing  fatal 
prostration  on  the  one  band,  or,  in  this  state  of  system,  a  dangeroui  cerebral 
00  00  the  other. 
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Chronic  PnettmonicL — Id  this  affection,  the  treatment  most  be  directed 
by  circnmstances.  If  the  consolidation  of  the  long  continue,  without  evidence 
of  sopporation  or  abscess,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  take  a  little  blood 
from  the  arm  or  chest,  especially  when  there  is  pain  or  exacerbation  of  fever. 
Bot  the  remedy  should  be  used  with  cantion.  The  most  efficacious  measure 
is  probably  a  steady  course  of  the  mercurial  pill,  in  small  doses,  so  repeated 
and  continued  as  to  produce  and  sustain  the  slightest  risible  impression  on 
the  goms  for  a  considerable  time.  Should  mercury  fail,  iodide  of  potassium 
may  be  tried.  Sqnill  and  seneka,  with  or  without  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic, 
or  sanguinaria,  will  be  found  valuable  adjuvants.  These  medicines  may  in 
freneral  be  most  conveniently  combined  together,  in  the  form  of  their  officinal 
liquid  preparations ;  and  advantage  will  accrue  from  adding  to  them  some 
preparation  of  opium,  especially  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  or,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  this,  hyoscyamus,  lactucarium,  or  conium.  Blisters  should  be  applied 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  chest;  or  a  steady  external  irritation  shonld  be 
kept  up  by  means  of  tartar  emetic,  croton  oil,  an  issue,  or  a  seton.  When 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  hectic  symptoms  appear,  infusion  of  wild* 
cherry  bark  with  one  of  the  mineral  acids,  morphia,  or  one  of  the  other  nar- 
cotics, with  expectorants  to  allay  cough,  and  the  inhalation  of  tar  vapour,  are 
the  chief  remedies.  In  this  condition  no  mercurial  should  be  given.  In  infantile 
cases  especially,  I  have  apparently  found  the  greatest  advantage  firom  caus- 
ing the  child  to  inhale  constantly,  for  weeks  or  months  together,  the  air  of  an 
apartment  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  vapours  of  tar.  This  may  be 
effected  by  exposing  tar,  in  a  water-bath,  to  a  moderate  heat  by  means  of  a 
*  lurse-lamp.  The  diet  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  being  exclusively 
of  vegetable  aliment,  when  there  is  increase  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  of 
this  with  milk  in  moderate  cases,  and,  when  there  is  debility,  of  the  more 
nntritions  and  digestible  forms  of  animal  food. 


Article  II. 

GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

This  occnrs  sometimes,  though  rarely,  as  a  consequence  of  ordinary  pneu- 
monia. When  this  disease  is  sufficiently  extensive  and  violent  to  prove  fatal, 
death  results  before  the  parenchyma,  even  if  it  has  lost  vitality,  has  had  time 
to  undergo  that  putrefactive  decomposition  which  characterizes  gangrene. 
Hence,  this  affection  is  most  frequently  connected  with  cases  of  circumscribed 
pneumonia,  which  sometimes  ends  in  abscesses,  and  in  which,  on  account  of 
the  smaller  extent  of  the  disease,  life  is  in  less  immediate  danger  than  when 
the  inflammation  is  more  extensive.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  gangrene  is  less 
frequently  dependent  on  the  mere  violence  of  the  inflammation,  than  on  a 
peculiar  predisposition,  derived  from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  or  a  de- 
praved and  debilitated  condition  of  the  system. 

But,  in  most  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  the  antecedent  or  attendant 
inflammation  is  so  slight  as  to  have  led  to  the  suspicion,  that  it  is  not  the 
cause,  nay,  that  it  is  sometimes  even  the  effect  of  the  mortification,  and  quite 
analogous  in  its  origin  to  that  which  surrounds  an  eschar  resulting  from  the 
external  use  of  caustic.  This  may  be  true,  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  gan- 
grene results  firom  mechanical  causes  interfering  with  the  circulation  in  por- 
tions of  the  lung.  But  the  probabilities  are,  that,  as  some  degree  of  inflam- 
mation is  always  present,  and,  where  examinations  have  been  made,  has  usu- 
ally been  found  to  precede  the  evidences  of  gangrene,  it  is  in  fact  generally 
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the  canse  of  this  state.  The  inflammation,  however,  is  so  modified  bj  its 
cause,  or  bj  the  condition  of  system,  as  to  be  peculiarly  disposed  to  run  into 
gangrene ;  and  thas  modified,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  variety, 
which  might  very  properly  be  designated  as  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the 
longs,  as  we  speak  of  gangrenous  erysipelas,  sore- mouth,  A^, 

Two  varieties  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs  are  admitted  by  Laennec  and  most 
sabsequent  writers,  in  one  of  which  the  disease  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  lung,  and  is  without  definite  boundary,  in  the  other  is  of  comparatively 
small  extent,  and  has  a  precise  outline.  The  former  may  be  called  diffused, ' 
and  the  latter  circumscribed  gangrene.  The  diffused  is  comparatively  rare ; 
only  six  out  of  sixty-eight  cases,  collected  from  various  sources  by  M.  Lau- 
rence, belonging  to  that  variety.  (Diet,  de  Med.,  xxvi.  48.) 

Anatomical  Characters, — In  the  diffused  gangrene,  the  greater  portion 
of  one  lobe  or  of  a  whole  lung  is  usually  involved ;  the  mortified  and  healthy 
portions  being  insensibly  blended,  or  separated  by  inflamed  parenchyma  in  the 
stage  of  congestion,  or  more  rarely  of  hepatization.  The  lung  is  more  moist 
and  less  cohesive  than  in  health,  has  the  density  of  the  congestive  stage  of 
pneumonia,  and  presents  dirty-whitish,  greenish,  brownish,  and  blackish  hoes, 
Tariously  intermixed,  and  sometimes  still  further  diversified  by  portions  of  a 
livid  redness.  Here  and  there  parts  of  the  lung  are  softened  and  completely 
disorganized,  and  when  cut  exude  a  greenish-gray  and  excessively  putrid 
•anies.  Among  the  lesions  present  are  sometimes  also  diffused  infiltration  of 
blood,  and  small  spots  of  sanguineous  extravasation. 

The  circumscribed  gangrene  generally  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
lung,  but  is  sometimes  very  extensive.  In  either  case,  it  is  characterized  by  - 
having  a  definite  boundary.  Three  stages  are  distinguished  by  Laennec ;  the 
first,  that  of  recent  mortification,  the  second,  that  of  deliquescence  or  break- 
ing down  of  the  tissue,  the  third,  that  of  a  cavity  or  abscess.  These  stages 
present  the  following  characters.  In  the  first,  the  mortified  portion  is  of  a 
black  or  greenish- black  colour,  of  a  firmer  and  denser  consistence,  but  moister 
than  in  health,  and  of  an  offensive  odour.  In  the  second,  the  slough  has  either 
been  softened,  and  converted  into  a  greenish-gray,  sometimes  bloody,  and  ex- 
cessively fetid  pasty  matter,  or  much  more  rarely  has  been  separated  from 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  lies  unconnected.  In  the  third,  the  putrid  col- 
Invies  has  been  discharged  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  a  cavity  exists, - 
sometimes  traversed  by  blood-vessels  which  have  escaped  destruction,  and 
generally  containing  a  purulent,  or  blackish,  sanious,  and  extremely  offensive 
matter,  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  sometimes  blood  proceeding 
from  the  open  months  of  divided  vessels.  Around  the  cavity  is  a  portion  of 
inflamed  lung,  seldom  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  the  stage  usually 
of  hepatization.  A  newly  organized  secreting  membrane  generally  lines  the 
cavity,  but  sometimes  no  such  membrane  exists,  and  the  walls  consist  of  the 
infiamed  pulmonary  tissue.  They  are  in  some  instances  firm,  dense,  and  dry, 
in  others  soft  and  fungous. 

Instead  of  opening  into  the  bronchia,  the  cavity  sometimes  forms  a  com- 
munication with  the  pleura,  into  which  its  contents  are  discharged.  In  other 
instances,  it  communicates  with  the  bronchia  and  pleura  at  the  same  time.  In 
both  cases,  pleurisy  and  pneumothorax  are  produced ;  the  air  in  the  former 
being  derived  f^om  the  decomposition  of  the  disorganized  tissue  of  the  lung. 
Occasionally  the  layers  of  the  pleura  are  consolidated  by  adhesion,  and  the 
matter  makes  its  way  into  the  cellular  structure  beneath  the  skin.  A  case  is 
recorded  in  which  a  large  portion  of  mortified  lung  escaped  through  an  ab- 
scess formed  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  beneath  the  mamma,  and  the  patient 
ultimately  recovered.  (Lond.  Med.  THmes  and  Gaz,,  iv.  678.) 

Besides  the  form  of  gangrene  above  described,  this  condition  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  walls  of  abacuses,  or  of  tuberculous  cavities. 
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Symptoms. — In  the  diffoaed  gangrene,  great  prostration  takes  place  at  the 
commencement,  with  much  oppression,  a  small,  frequent,  and  feeble  pulse,  and 
a  copions  fetid  greenish  or  dark  bloodj  expectoration.  But  the  patient  soon 
loses  the  power  of  throwing  off  the  matter,  which  accumulates  in  the  lungs, 
and  produces  suffocation.  In  the  circumscribed  Tarietj,  a  great  diversitj  of 
symptoms  precedes  those  which  indicate  the  existence  of  gangrene.  Usually 
there  are  some  signs  of  inflammation ;  but  a  degree  of  prostration  and  anxiety 
is  exhibited,  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  local  disease,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  symptoms,  or  by  physical  exploration.  The  patient  expectorates 
a  rather  opaque  mucus,  and  sometimes  blood.  But  nothing  characteristic 
of  the  affection  is  perceived,  until  the  matter  coughed  up  begins  to  have  a 
putrid  smell.  The  cavity  has  now  opened  into  the  bronchiki;  and,  if  the  ear 
be  applied,  a  gurgling  sound,  or  cavernous  respiration  and  pectoriloquy  will 
be  heard,  according  as  the  cavity  contains  liquid  matter  or  is  empty.  These 
physical  signs,  connected  with  the  excessive  fetor  of  the  breath,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  expectoration  which  now  takes  place,  are  suflBciently  distinctive 
of  the  affection.  The  matter  discharged  is  purulent  or  sanious,  of  a  greenish, 
yellowish- brown,  or  ash-gray  colour,  and  intolerably  fetid.  According  to 
Dr.  Stokes,  the  breath  may  not  be  offensive,  while  the  sputa  are  very  much 
wo;  and  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that,  out  of  sixteen  cases  in  children,  five 
only  were  accompanied  with  a  gangrenous  odour  of  the  breath,  and  three  others 
with  a  simply  fetid  odour.  Blood  is  frequently  expectorated,  and  sometimes 
disorganized  portions  of  thp  pulmonary  tissue.  Pain  of  the  most  violent 
character  occasionally  attends  the  progress  of  the  complaint.  The  patient 
often  sinks  rapidly,  and  dies  in  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  stage. 
Sometimes  he  is  cut  off  suddenly  by  an  attack  of  hsemoptysis.  But  occasion- 
ally the  first  shock  is  survived,  and  the  disease  runs  on  for  weeks  or  months. 
In  this  case,  the  expectoration  becomes  quite  purulent,  though  still  extremely 
offensive,  and  hectic  fever  sets  in,  with  night  sweats,  great  debility  and  emacia- 
tion, and  all  the  obvious  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  under  which 
the  patient  at  length  sinks  exhausted.  The  termination,  however,  is  not 
always  unfavourable.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the  system  sometimes  rallies, 
the  matter  discharged  gradually  diminishes  in  quantity,  becomes  mucous  in- 
stead of  purulent,  and  ceases  to  be  offensive;  the  hectic  symptoms  disappear, 
and  the  patient  is  restored  to  perfect  health.  From  the  researches  of  Lau- 
rence, it  appears  that,  out  of  sixty-eight  cases  recorded  by  various  authors, 
eight  terminated  favourably.  Yalleix,  however,  upon  analyzing  the  reported 
cases  of  cure,  finds  that  they  are  very  defective  in  precise  details. 

The  offensive  odour  and  purulent  expectoration  are  not  alone  sufficient 
evidences  of  gangrene,  without  the  signs  of  a  cavity.  Cases  have  occurred 
presenting  the  two  former  symptoms,  which,  after  death,  have  exhibited  no 
appearance  of  mortification ;  though  Laennec  observes  that,  in  two  instances 
of  the  kind  which  he  had  seen,  there  was  an  unusually  strong  tendency  to 
putrefaction  in  the  body  generally.  It  is  very  possible  also,  as  already  stated, 
that  gangrene  in  the  lungs  may  exist  without  evincing  itself  by  fetor  of  the 
breath.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  cases  which  terminate  in  death, 
before  the  gangrenous  abscess  has  communicated  with  the  bronchia.  But  we 
have  no  means  of  certainly  ascertaining  the  existence  of  this  condition  during 
life.  It  may  be  suspected  when  great  prostration  comes  on,  along  with  evi- 
dences of  a  moderate  extent  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  without  any 
general  typhoid  tendency.  Gangrene,  supervening  upon  tuberculous  vomica, 
may  be  known  by  the  antecedent  symptoms.  Should  the  signs  of  a  cavity 
have  been  presented  before  the  gangrenous  odour  of  the  breath,  and  without 
the  marks  of  pneumothorax,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  either  an  in- 
flammatory or  tobercnloDB  abscess  preceded  the  occurrence  of  gangrene. 
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Rilliet  and  Barthez  look  npoD  expectoration  of  blood  as  one  of  the  most 
conclasive  signs  of  gangrene  in  children,  having  observed  this  phenomenon 
in  six  out  of  sixteen  cases ;  a  very  large  proportion,  when  the  raritj  of  pnl- 
monnry  hemorrhage  in  children  is  considered. 

Causes. — These  have  not  been  well  ascertained.  The  diffused  variety  is 
said  sometimes  to  be  produced  by  exposure  to  deleterious  vapours,  as  when 
persons  die  from  descending  into  old  privies.  Whatever  greatly  debilitates 
the  system,  and  depraves  the  blood,  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Hence, 
the  affection  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  intemperate,  and  those  exhausted  by  de* 
pressing  diseases.  Dr.  Fischel,  of  Prague,  found  it  peculiarly  prevalent  among 
the  insane,  having  noticed  it  in  more  than  seven  per  cent  of  his  autopsies 
among  that  class  of  patients.  (See  Med.  Exam,,  N.  8.,  vi.  834.)  There  U 
reason  to  think  that  it  occasionally  depends  upon  the  obstruction  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  a  fibrinous  clot,  either  formed  in  the 
vessel,  or  carried  thither  from  the  heart  It  is  said  sometimes  to  have  followed 
pulmonary  apoplexy.  According  to  Dr.  Stokes  it  may  be  induced  by  tumours 
pressing  on  the  nutrient  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  lungs.  (Dub,  Quart,  Jaurn, 
of  Med.  Sci.f  ix.  1.)  It  attacks  preferably  persons  in  middle  life.  The  very 
yonng  and  very  old  are  rarely  affected. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the  general 
strength,  until  the  diseased  lung  shall  have  gone  through  the  requisite  pro* 
cess  for  throwing  off  the  slough,  and  repairing  the  consequent  loss  of  sub- 
stance. At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  counteract  the  morbid  tendencj 
of  system  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood.  Both  of  these  indications 
are  met  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  and  a  generous  diet.  It  is  ob* 
vious  that  the  degree  of  stimulation  must  be  proportioned  to  the  apparent 
exigencies  of  the  case.  It  is  not  altogether  incompatible  with  this  plan,  that 
a  little  blood  should  be  taken  by  cups  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected 
part,  when  the  pain  and  other  evidences  of  inflammation  are  considerable. 
A  depraved  blood  may  be  quite  capable  of  supporting  the  inflammatory  pro« 
cess,  even  more  so  than  the  same  fluid  properly  constituted.  We  may,  there* 
fore,  very  properly  attempt  to  produce  good  blood  by  nutritious  food,  and  a 
degree  of  stimulus  necessary  at  once  to  a  proper  assimilation  of  that  food, 
and  the  support  of  the  nervous  power,  while  we  abstract  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  diseased  fluid.  But  experience  has  shown  that  depletion  must  be  used 
very  cautiously  in  such  cases.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine,  and  even  ardent 
spirit  may  be  necessary  when  the  debility  is  great;  and  these  should  be  con* 
joined  with  opium  or  camphor,  or  both.  Bark  or  quinia  is  also  an  excellent 
adjuvant,  in  order  to  give  a  more  permanent  support.  When  the  case  mns 
on  to  suppuration  and  hectic,  the  mineral  acids,  and  especially  the  uitro* 
muriatic,  are  appropriate  remedies.  In  this  stage,  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  in- 
fusion of  wild-cherry  bark  should  also  be  given  freely;  and  malt  liquors  are 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  more  concentrated  forms  of  alcohol.  Chloride  of 
soda,  or  creasote,  may  be  used  internally,  and  chlorine  gas,  as-  it  issues  from 
moistened  chloride  of  lime,  may  be  inhaled  with  the  air  of  the  apartment 
The  gas  is  useful  also  by  sweetening  the  air.  Dr.  Probart,  of  England,  has 
met  with  great  success  from  the  use  of  chlorate  of  soda  and  common  salt^ 
which  he  was  induced  to  give  originally  from  discovering  that  a  patient, 
affected  with  the  disease,  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  salt  for  five  years. 
(Trans,  of  the  Prov,  Med,  and  Surg.  Assoc,  xvii.  361.)  Professor  Skoda 
has  found  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine  successful.  He  pours 
the  oil  on  boiling  water,  and  causes  the  patient  to  inhale  the  vapour  for  fifteen 
minutes  every  two  hours,  using  sulphate  of  quinia  at  the  same  time.  (See 
Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  April,  1854,  p.  382.)  The  cough  and  nervous 
irritation  should,  throughout  the  disease,  be  allayed  by  opium,  hyoscyamnSi 
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lactocariom,  or  one  of  the  other  narcotics.  The  diet  should  be  at  once  elisy  of 
digestion  and  highly  nutritions.  The  farinaceous  substances,  fresh  fruits,  milk, 
ojsters,  soft-boiled  eggs,  soup,  and  the  lighter  meats  should  be  employed. 


Article  HI. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PLEURA,  or  PLEURISY. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  inflammatory  diseases.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  often  occurs  without  being  recognized,  or  perhaps 
even  attracting  serious  attention ;  as,  in  most  cases  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  adhesions  of  the 
pleura  are  found,  which  must  have  resulted  from  inflammation  of  that  mem- 
brane at  some  period  more  or  less  remote.  In  treating  of  this  disease,  as  in 
the  ease  of  pneumonia,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  notice  first  its  anatomi- 
cal characters ;  because  a  knowledge  of  these  is  necessary  to  a  proper  appre- 
eiatioD  of  its  signs.  The  pleura,  being  less  complex  in  structure  than  the 
pulmonary  parenchyma,  offers  less  diversity  in  its  inflammatory  affections. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  for  practical  purposes,  to  treat  of  these  under  the  two 
varieties  of  acute  and  chronic  pleurisy.  The  disease  may  be  associated  with 
bilious  fever  or  other  form  of  bilious  disorder,  or  with  a  typhoid  state  of  sys- 
tem, and,  in  such  cases,  may  be  denominated  bilious  and  typhoid  pleurisy; 
bat  these  are  very  frequently  complicated  with  pneumonia,  and  all  that  is 
pecaliar  in  them,  as  regards  either  character  or  treatment,  may  be  sufficiently 
leamed  by  referring  to  the  account  of  the  latter  disease  similarly  modified. 
(See  vol.  iu,  pages  18  and  29.)  The  inflammation  may  occupy  both  pleurae, 
or  may  be  confined  to  one ;  but  the  former  event  is  comparatively  very  rare, 
unless  where  the  disease  is  associated  with  phthisis.  The  right  side  is  more 
frequently  affected  than  the  left.  Sometimes  the  whole  membrane,  and  some- 
iimea  only  a  part  of  it  is  involved. 

Anatomical  Characters. 

Acute  Pleurisy. — The  first  observable  deviation  from  the  healthy  state  is 
redness  of  the  membrane,  which,  however,  is  dependent  on  the  injection  of 
the  subserous  blood-vessels  rather  than  inherent  in  the  proper  serous  tissue. 
This  is  in  most  cases  speedily  followed  by  increased  secretion.  The  prodnct 
Is  either  concrete,  or  liquid,  or  both.  Sometimes  a  serons  fluid  is  ponred  ont 
by  the  inflamed  vessels,  which  are  relieved  by  this  depletion,  and  the  surface 
of  the  membrane  remains  smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exudation  occa- 
sionally takes  place,  which,  becoming  concrete  immediately  after  elimination, 
adheres  in  the  form  of  false  membrane  to  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  and  is 
attended  with  no  liquid,  or  with  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  appreciated.  But 
more  f^qnently  the  two  forms  of  extravasation  are  associated,  if  not  at  the 
banning  of  the  disease,  yet  very  soon  afterwards. 

At  first  the  coating  of  concrete  matter  is  very  thin  and  soft,  and  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  lung  is  scarcely  visible,  being  rendered  sensible  only  by 
scraping  it  from  the  surface.  It  afterwards  becomes  thicker,  and  has  a  gray- 
ish, grayish-white,  or  slightly  reddish  hue ;  but  is  still  soft,  paste-like,  and 
eadly  detached.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  almost  black,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  simultaneous  deposition  of  melanotic  matter.  Somewhat  later, 
H  has  acquired  a  firmer  consistence,  and  become  more  adherent.  Its  surface 
is  Qsoally  somewhat  rough,  fh>m  the  inequality  of  its  deposition,  as  well  as 
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from^the  friction  of  the  opposite  portions  of  membrane,  thoagh  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  nearly  smooth.  Its  extent  corresponds  with  that  of  the  in  flam* 
mation,  and  it  sometimes  covers  the  whole  of  one  plenra,  thoagh  not  always 
equably.  It  is  of  a  fibrinous  nature,  and  is  ,sasceptible  of  organization,  ex- 
hibiting first  red  points,  then  red  lines  ramifying  here  and  there,  and  at 
length  forming  a  close  vascular  connection  with  the  plenra.  At  first  there  is 
little  liquid  along  with  this  concrete  substance;  but  the  quantity  gradually 
increases,  and  sometimes  becomes  very  great,  varying  from  a  few  ounces  to 
several  pints.  Occasionally  it  is  traversed  by  filaments  or  bands  of  the  plas- 
tic matter,  running  between  the  costal  pleura  and  that  of  the  lung.  When 
copious,  it  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  has  been 
known,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  largely  to  distend  the  chest,  and  by  its 
pressure  to  displace  very  considerably  the  Neighbouring  viscera,  whether  of 
the  (horax  or  abdomen.  But  it  is  more  frequently  in  the  protracted  or 
chronic  cases,  that  these  results  take  place;  and  they  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  hereafter.  In  acute  pleurisy,  the  distension  is  not  often  very  striking. 
In  relation  to  the  character  of  the  liquid,  it  is  usually  a  yellowish,  limpid, 
or  slightly  clouded  serum,  with  flocculi  of  concrete  matter  floating  in  it. 
Often,  however,  it  is  more  turbid,  like  whey;  sometimes  is  sero-purulent, 
sometimes  purely  pus,  and  occasionally  bloody,  with  or  without  coagula.  In 
ordinary  cases  it  has  little  or  no  odour.  It  is  usually  free  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  changing  its  position  with  the  movements  of  the  patient;  but  it  is 
sometimes  limited  and  confined  by  old  or  recent  adhesions  of  the  pleura. 

The  lung  is  compressed  by  the  fluid,  and  forced  from  its  ordinary  position, 
generally  towards  the  mediastinum  or  spinal  fossa.  The  degree  to  which  it 
is  compressed  and  displaced  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  liquid ;  and, 
when  this  is  very  great,  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  sort  of  flattened  cake, 
scarcely  larger  than  the  hand,  which  is  confined  to  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  chest.  This,  however,  is  more  common  in  chronic  than  acute  pleurisy. 
The  air-cells,  though  compressed,  do  not  in  recent  cases  contract  adhesions, 
and  may  be  readily  expanded  by  the  insufflation  of  the  lungs. 

During  these  changes,  the  proper  serous  membrane  is  not  thickened  or 
materially  softened ;  and,  if  it  sometimes  appears  swollen,  this  is  owing  to  the 
injection  or  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  it,  or  to  the  superposi- 
tion of  false  membrane.  It  may  sometimes  be  peeled  off  from  the  lung  or 
chest  more  easily  than  in  health.  It  almost  always  happens  that,  when  a 
portion  of  the  pleura  is  coated  with  concrete  exudation,  that  opposite  to  and 
in  contact  with  it  is  similarly  affected.  Sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung  is  gangrenous,  in  which  case,  the  fluid  of  the  cavity,  as  well 
as  the  false  membrane,  has  an  extremely  offensive  odour.  Occasionally  the 
pleurisy  has  been  caused  by  the  opening  of  a  tuberculous  or  gangrenous  cavity 
of  the  lung,  communicating  with  the  bronchia,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  which 
thus  contains  air  along  with  purulent  fluid.   (See  Pneumothorax.) 

In  cases  which  terminate  favourably,  the  effused  liquid  is  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, and,  if  no  fal8e  membrane  has  been  formed,  the  parts  are  restored 
without  change  to  their  original  condition.  But  this  is  probably  a  compara- 
tively rare  result.  More  commonly  the  opposite  surfaces  unite,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adhesion  and  organization  of  the  coagulable  lymph  with  which 
they  were  coated.  When  no  liquid  exists  in  the  cavity  to  prevent  the  con- 
tact of  these  surfaces,  the  union  often  takes  place  in  a  very  short  time.  But 
when  liquid  is  present,  it  must  be  removed  by  absorption  before  such  a  union 
can  be  effected,  and  more  time  is  of  course  necessary  for  the  cure.  The  whole 
of  the  inflamed  surfaces  do  not  unite  at  the  same  time ;  but  those  parts  first 
which  first  come  in  contact,  and  afterwards  other  parts  successively,  as  the 
fluid  undergoes  absorption.    Occasionally,  portions  of  the  fluid  are  retained 
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here  end  there  in  the  meshes  of  the  false  membrane.  The  chanpres  do  not 
end  with  the  mere  junction  of  the  pleural  surfaces.  The  organized  Ijmph 
undergoes  a  Tital  process  by  which  its  saperflooas  parts  are  remoTed,  and  at 
length  the  connecting  medium  is  reduced  to  a  delicate  tissue  of  cellular  mem- 
brane. Sometimes  the  whole  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  thus  abolished ;  in  which 
case,  the  patient  cannot  be  again  attacked  with  pleurisy  of  the  same  side.  In 
other  instances,  the  adhesion  is  only  partial ;  and  sometimes  filaments  of  cellu- 
lar membrane  run  from  the  pleura  of  the  ribs  to  that  of  the  lungs,  having 
been  formed,  probably,  during  the  plastic  state  of  the  exuded  lymph,  by  the 
movement  of  the  lung  upon  the  wall  of  the  chest  during  respiration,  drawing 
It  out  into  slender  connecting  bands.  With  the  absorption  of  the  liquid,  the 
long  again  expands ;  but,  if  the  compression  has  continued  long,  the  air-cells 
do  not  at  first  yield  completely  to  the  expanding  force,  and  the  lung  conse- 
quently does  not  immediately  recover  its  original  dimensions.  The  walls  of 
the  chest  are,  under  these  circumstances,  forced  inward,  and  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  upward,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  But  this  rarely  happens  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  acute  pleurisy ;  and,  even  when  the  chest  is  at  first 
somewhat  contracted,  it  in  time  usually  resumes  its  former  shape,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recovered  expansibility  of  the  lung.  In  chronic  pleurisy,  the 
case  is  sometimes  much  otherwise.  Occasionally,  the  lesions  resulting  from 
inflammation  are  confined  to  the  interlobar  and  diaphragmatic  pleura. 

Chronic  Pleurisy. — As  this  form  of  pleurisy  is  in  general  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  acute,  the  same  anatomical  appearances  are  pre* 
sented,  though  somewhat  modified  by  the  influence  of  time.  The  false  mem- 
branea  are  usually  thicker,  and  often  exhibit  several  layers  of  different  con- 
sistence, those  first  deposited  being  firmest  and  adherent  to  the  pleura,  and 
the  recent,  softer  and  nearer  the  surface.  The  liquid,  though  sometimes 
limpid,  is  less  frequently  so  than  in  the  acute  disease.  It  is  generally  turbid 
with  abundance  of  fibrinous  floccnli,  or  is  quite  purulent,  and  not  nnfreqnently 
has  a  disagreeable  odour.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  consistence  like  that  of  thin 
jelly.  The  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  usually  much  gpreater  than  in  the  acute 
form.  It  is  sometimes  enormous,  producing  great  dilatation  of  the  thorax, 
and  compressing  the  lung  into  a  very  small  space  along  the  spine  and  medi- 
astinum, in  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest.  In  consequence  of  the  length  of 
time  during  which  it  is  thus  compressed,  the  lung  changes  its  texture,  ceases 
to  be  crepitant,  and  assumes  an  appearance  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
same  organ  in  the  foetus.  It  is  scarcely  penetrated  by  air  or  blood ;  and  is 
sometimes  bound  down  in  its  confined  position  by  organized  false  membrane, 
ID  that  ft  could  not  expand,  even  were  its  cells  not  obliterated.  The  medias- 
tinum, heart,  and  upper  abdominal  viscera  are  displaced  much  more  than  in 
acute  pleurisy.  In  some  instances,  instead  of  this  great  distension,  the  lung 
is  here  and  there  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  chest,  forming  one  or  more  sacs  in 
which  fluid  is  contained ;  and  bands  of  false  membrane  frequently  pass  from 
one  part  of  the  pleura  to  another. 

When  the  effusion  is  not  purulent,  and  the  disease  is  not  complicated, 
absorption  of  the  liquid,  under  proper  treatment,  generally  takes  place  in  the 
end,  and  the  case  advances  towards  a  cure.  But,  as  the  lung  cannot  now 
readily  expand  by  the  admission  of  air,  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  mediasti- 
num, and  the  diaphragm  are  forced  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  into  the  space 
before  occupied  by  the  liquid.  A  portion  of  the  space  is  also  filled  up  with 
false  membrane,  which  is  sometimes  very  thick,  so  much  so  that  it  cannot  be 
converted  wholly  into  cellular  tissue,  as  in  acute  pleurisy,  and  therefore 
assumes  a  fibrous  consistence,  and  occasionally  becomes  the  seat  of  various 
morbid  processes,  resulting  in  the  production  of  cartilaginous  or  bony  plates, 
tobercles,  abscesses,  hemorrhagic  effusions,  and  even  gangrene.     In  certain 
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rare  cases,  the  ribs  themselves  nndergo  a  pecoliar  change,  their  internal  sur- 
face being  replaced  by  a  new  bony  formation,  which  gives  them  a  prismatic 
or  triangular  form.  (Parise,  Arch,  O^n.,  ie  s^r.,  xxi.  320  and  478.)  Some- 
times the  walls  of  the  chest  are  forced  inward  contrary  to  their  elasticity,  so 
that,  when  a  pnncture  is  made  from  without,  the  air  rashes  in  to  supply  the 
vacuity  produced  by  their  resilience. 

In  some  instances,  effusion  goes  on  as  rapidly  as  absorption,  and  the  liquid 
accumulation  remains  for  a  great  length  of  time.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  empyema^  or  collections  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Sometimes  the 
pus  makes  it  way  into  the  substance  of  the  lung,  and  a  fistulous  communica- 
tion is  formed  between  the  bronchia  and  the  pleural  cavity,  through  which  pus 
is  discharged  and  air  admitted.  In  other  instances,  the  liquid  takes  an  ex- 
ternal direction,  and  by  means  of  ulceration  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue* 
without  the  chest,  and,  travelling  occasionally  for  considerable  distances,  pro- 
duces subcutaneous  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  chest,  which  ultimately 
open,  unless  life  is  previously  worn  out.  In  thus  travelling,  the  pus  has  been 
known  to  occasion  caries  of  the  ribs  and  vertebrs.  Sometimes  the  purulent 
collection  is  found  to  be  connected  with  a  tuberculous  vomica. 

Pleuropneumonia, — It  has  been  stated,  under  pneumonia,  that  this  dis- 
ease is  very  frequently  attended  with  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the 
pleura  which  immediately  covers  the  inflamed  part  of  the  lung.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  name  of  pleuro-pneumonia  might  be  conferred  upon  it  under 
soch  circumstances;  but,  as  it  is  seldom  attended  with  liquid  effusion,  and 
the  pleurisy  does  not  extend  beyond  the  hepatized  tissue,  the  cases  are  not 
usually  considered  otherwise  than  as  simple  pneumonia.  To  constitute  a  case 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  considered,  there  must 
be  an  extension  of  the  pleuritic  inflammation  beyond  the  hepatized  structure ; 
or  at  least  such  an  amount  of  it  as  to  produce  observable  effusion.  Such 
cases  are  not  very  uncommon.  Out  of  247  patients  with  pneumonia  who  came 
under  the  notice  of  M.  Grisolle,  31  exhibited  signs  during  life  of  more  or  less 
pleuritic  effusion,  or  about  one  in  eight.  The  liquid,  unless  confined  by  old 
adhesions,  is  found  in  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  cavity,  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  long  may  be  inflamed.  The  appearances  are  those  already  de- 
scribed as  characterizing  the  two  diseases,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  consolidation  of  the  lung  by  inflammation,  it  is  less  compressed, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  quantity  of  effusion  is  less  than  in  simple  pleurisy. 
A  peculiar  condition  of  the  lung  was  observed  by  Laennec  in  cases  in  which 

Eneumonia  had  supervened  upon  copious  pleuritic  effusion,  and  was  named 
y  him  carnification^  from  its  close  resemblance  in  appearance  to  mutcle  that 
has.  been  beaten  to  render  it  tender.  The  affected  portion  of  the  lung  is  more 
compressed  than  in  ordinary  pneumonia;  the  air-cells  are  obliterated;  the 
granular  appearance  is  wholly  wanting;  the  colour  is  redder;  and  the  tex- 
ture is  more  flabby  and  less  solid.  Resolution  is  effected  more  slowly  than  in 
hepatization,  but  the  part  seldom  advances  to  suppuration,  probably  because 
the  inflammation  is  moderated  by  the  pressure.  Dr.  Williams  says  that  this 
form  of  pneumonia  sometimes  proves  a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchia, 
at  the  period  of  convalescence.  The  compressed  air-cells  do  not  yield  readily 
to  the  expanding  force  of  the  air,  when  the  liquid  effusion  has  been  absorbed, 
and  the  bronchia  are  dilated  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Symptoms,  Course^  (ic. 

Acute  Pleurisy. — This  disease  commences  usually  with  a  febrile  chill,  and 
sharp  pain  in  the  side;  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  subsequently  are 
pain  in  the  side,  cough,  short  and  quick  breathing,  and  fever.  Each  of  these 
requires  a  more  particular  notice. 
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The  pain  maj  come  od  before  the  chill,  or  along  with  it,  or  a  short  time 
after  it  In  character,  it  is  severe  and  sharp,  as  if  from  the  thrust  of  a  sharp 
iostroment,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  designated  by  the  term  stitch  in  the 
side.  It  is  osnally  confined  to  one  spot,  most  commonly  somewhere  in  the 
mammary  region ;  though  it  is  occasionally  felt  elsewhere,  as,  for  example, 
near  the  lower  margin  of  the  chesty  when  the  plenra  of  the  diaphragm  is  in- 
flamed. The  reason  of  this  concentration  of  the  pain  is  probably  that,  when 
aerTons  trunks  are  inflamed,  the  suffering  is  referred  to  the  part  in  which 
the  nerves  are  distributed  rather  than  to  the  real  seat  of  disease ;  and,  as  the 
nerves  coming  off  from  the  spinal  marrow  are  distributed  over  the  anterior 
part  of  the  chest,  the  inflammation  affecting  them  in  their  course  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  latter  position.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  diffused  over  the  side, 
and  is  then  less  severe.  It  is  increased  by  inspiration,  cough,  pressure  in 
the  intercostal  spaces,  and  generally  by  lying  upon  the  affected  side,  proba« 
bly  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  lung  bearing  upon  the  inflamed 
membrane.  It  may  often  be  suspended  by  holding  the  breath.  Sometimes 
it  is  observed  to  increase  and  diminish  along  with  the  exacerbations  and  re- 
missions of  the  fever.  Occasionally  it  is  attended  with  a  burning  sensation. 
It  generally  moderates  considerably  in  the  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  days, 
as  the  effusion  increases ;  and  the  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affected  side  is  now 
greatly  diminished  or  ceases.  In  some  cases,  it  is  scarcely  felt  i¥om  the  begin- 
ning,  unless  in  consequence  of  full  inspiration  or  coughing,  and,  in  others,  is 
quite  wanting,  or  felt  only  as  soreness  when  pressure  is  made  between  the  ribs. 

The  cough  is  at  first  short  and  dry,  or  attended  with  a  slight  mucous  or 
frothy  expectoration,  and  may  remain  so  throughout  the  complaint.  Fre- 
quently, however,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  some  bronchial  inflam- 
mation, the  discharge  is  more  copious ;  and  occasionally  it  is  streaked  with 
blood.  In  some  cases,  it  is  exceedingly  painful ;  and  the  patient  often  en- 
deavours to  restrain  it,  though  not  always  successfully.  It  is,  however,  much 
influenced  by  these  efforts,  sounding  as  if  interrupted  and  unfinished,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  partial  contraction  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  it  Cases  now 
and  then  occur  in  which  it  is  wholly  wanting;  and,  as  pain  is  also  sometimes 
wanting  at  the  same  time,  the  disease  has,  under  these  circumstances,  been 
designated  by  some  writers  as  latent  pleurisy. 

The  breathing  is  almost  always  more  or  less  difficult  or  embarrassed.  In 
consequence  of  the  pain  produced  by  a  full  expansion  of  the  luogs,  the  inspi- 
ration stops  short  before  it  is  completed.  The  patient  is  said  to  have  a  catch 
in  his  breath.  As  less  air  is  thus  taken  in  at  one  inspiration,  the  deficiency 
must  be  supplied  by  a  more  frequent  repetition;  and  hence  the  breathing  is 
not  only  short  but  rapid,  though  the  patient  is  often  scarcely  aware  of  the 
change.  The  dyspn(£a,  instead  of  diminishing  with  the  pain,  often  increases 
as  the  disease  advances ;  but  it  now  arises  from  the  compression  of  the  lang 
by  the  effused  fluid.  The  function  of  one  lung  is  always  cramped,  sometimes 
entirely  suspended ;  and  the  other  lung  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  increased 
duty.  The  patient,  therefore,  feels  a  want  of  breath,  which  is  sometimes  dis- 
tressing. This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  effusion  is  at  once  sudden  and 
copious.  When  it  is  gradual,  the  system  accustoms  itself  to  the  new  condi- 
tion of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  want  is  less  felt.  The  dyspnoea  also 
differs  greatly  in  different  individuals,  according  to  their  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities.    It  is  often  the  most  prominent  symptom  in  the  latter  stages. 

The  decubitus  is  generally  at  first  on  the  sound  side ;  but,  when  the  acute 
pain  has  subsided,  and  considerable  effusion  has  taken  place,  this  becomes 
difficult  in  consequence  of  the  dyspnoea  excited,  partly  by  the  interference  of 
the  weight  of  the 'body  with  the  movements  of  the  ribs,  but  chiefly  by  the 
pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  chest  upon  the  sound  lung,  the  only  one  now 
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eapable  of  performiog  the  office  of  respiration.  HeDce  the  patient,  in  this 
stage,  generally  lies  on  the  back,  or  on  the  diseased  side,  or  in  a  position 
intermediate  between  the  two. 

The  fever  is  nsnallj  considerable,  and  attended  with  all  the  characteristic 
phenomena  of  this  form  of  disease,  such  as  a  chill,  followed  by  heat  of  skin, 
freqaent  palse,  loss  of  appetite,  fnrred  tongue,  scanty  urine,  &c.  The  pnlse 
is  generally  frequent,  full,  and  tense ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  pain  is  exceed- 
ingly violent,  it  is  contracted.  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  there  is  de- 
lirium.  The  fever  often  undergoes  a  daily  remission  and  exacerbation,  the 
former  occurring  in  the  morning,  the  latter  towards  evening.  It  usually 
moderates  considerably  in  four  or  five  days. 

The  physical  signs  are  often  of  the  highest  importance  in  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis.  The  motion  of  the  affected  side  is  observably  less  than  that  of  the 
sound  side.  At  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  before  effusion  has  taken 
place,  percussion  is  quite  clear,  and  no  other  auscultatory  sign  is  given  than 
some  diminution  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  consequent  upon  the  deficient 
expansion  of  the  lung,  which  is  rendered  more  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the 
two  sides.  But,  as  this  depends  merely  upon  the  pain  of  inspiration,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  same  result  must  take  place  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the 
pain  is  equally  acute,  and  especially  in  pleurodynia,  so  that  the  sign  is  of  no 
great  value.  But,  very  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  when  the  concrete 
exudation  has  had  time  to  cover  in  some  degree  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  sound  may  generally  be  heard,  especially  in  the 
middle  portions  of  the  chest.  This  is  the  friction  sounds  produced  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  opposite  roughened  surfaces  against  each  other.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  sound  may  be  developed  even  before  the  commence- 
ment  of  exudation,  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  pleuritic  surfaces,  rendered 
dry  by  the  commencing  inflammation,  or  unequal  by  the  enlarged  vessels. 
The  grating  movement  which  gives  rise  to  the  sound  may  be  felt  by  the  hand 
applied  flatly  to  the  side.  But,  as  the  conditions  upon  which  the  sound  de- 
pends are  usually  of  short  continuance,  the  sign  must  also  be  evanescent.  It 
must  vanish  whenever  union  of  the  opposite  surfaces  takes  place,  or  as  soon 
as  they  are  separated  by  the  liquid  effusion.  Though,  from  its  uncertain 
occurrence  and  fugitive  character,  it  cannot  be  always  depended  on,  yet, 
when  perceived,  it  is  a  valuable  sign,  especially  in  cases  unattended  with 
liquid  effusion,  such  as  have  sometimes  been  called  dry  pleurisy. 

But  the  most  decisive  signs  are  those  afforded  after  liquid  effusion  has  com- 
menced. A  diminution  of  the  healthy  resonance  upon  percussion  may  very 
soon  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the  opposite  sides;  and  the  dulness 
goes  on  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  effusion,  until  at  length  it  often 
amounts  to  perfect  flatness.  At  first,  it  is  observed  in  the  most  dependent 
parts  of  the  chest,  and  rises  higher  and  higher  with  the  advance  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  usually  varies  with  the  position  of  the  patient,  following,  of  course, 
the  position  of  the  liquid,  which  necessarily  gravitates  to  the  most  dependent 
part,  while  the  lung,  which  is  lighter,  has  a  tendency  to  float  above  it.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  cases  in  which  the  lung,  and  consequentlj 
the  liquid,  are  confined  by  adhesions,  and  those  in  which  the  whole  cavity  is 
filled.  lu  the  latter,  flatness  is  universal  over  the  affected  side  of  the  chest. 
The  last  part  to  lose  its  resonance  is  generally  the  subclavicular  region.  In 
percussing  the  left  side  in  pleuritic  effusion,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
resonance  of  the  stomach,  which,  when  that  organ  is  full  of  air,  often  modifies 
the  sound  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  chest.  Sometimes,  when  a  small 
portion  of  the  lung  is  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  while  all  the  rest 
is  separated  from  them  by  the  effusion,  a  tympanitic  sound  is  yielded  on  per- 
cussion, which  might  be  mistaken  as  the  sign  of  pnenmothorax  or  a  pal- 
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noDATj  caTitj.  (NoUa^  Arch.  Gin.,  4e  s^r.,  zzii.  437.)  Skoda  states  that, 
"  when  the  lower  portion  of  the  lang  is  entirely  compressed  by  pleuritic  effa- 
sion  and  the  upper  portion  reduced  in  volume,  the  percussion  sound  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax  is  distinctly  tympanitic.''  This  phenomenon,  which 
has  long  been  noticed  as  an  occasional  event,  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
the  increased  conducting  power  of  the  lung,  which  causes  the  vibratory  move- 
ments excited  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  to  reach  the  ear. 

The  respiratory  murmur,  somewhat  enfeebled  by  the  defective  movement  ' 
of  the  lung  from  pain,  is  still  more  so  when  liquid  effusion  takes  place,  and 
goes  on  diminishing  with  the  increase  of  effusion,  and  of  the  consequent  com- 
pression of  the  lung,  until  it  entirely  ceases  in  those  cases  in  which  the  liquid 
is  abundant  In  parts  in  which  the  lung  is  still  in  contact  with  the  chest,  the 
healthy  murmur  is  often  superseded  by  bronchial  respiration,  dependent  upon 
the  compression  of  the  air-cells,  which  thus  more  readily  convey  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  bronchia  to  the  surface.  This  sound  is  usually  greatest  near  the 
root  of  the  lung,  and  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  that  part,  though  it  often 
extends  more  or  less  over  the  whole  side  of  the  chest  According  to  B^bier, 
cavernous  and  even  amphoric  respiration,  and  amphoric  resonance  of  the 
voice  are  sometimes  heard  under  similar  circumstances.  (Arch,  06n,,  Aout» 
1854,  p.  129.)  But,  when  the  effusion  is  very  abundant,  these  sounds  are 
also  quite  lost,  except  in  the  region  between  the  scapulss,  and  sometimes 
even  there.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest,  the  respiration  is  louder  than 
is  usual  in  health,  and  often  becomes  puerile. 

The  vocal  resonance,  increased  at  first  while  the  exudation  is  plastic,  be- 
comes at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  quite  peculiar. 
When  a  moderate  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  a  thin  stratum  of  liquid  inter- 
venes between  the  lung  and  side  of  the  chest,  the  tremulous,  quivering,  or 
bleating  sound  of  the  voice  denominated  SBgophony  is  heard.  The  bronchial 
sound,  conveyed  outward  by  the  compressed  parenchyma,  is  modified  as  it 
passes  through  the  trembling  liquid,  and  acquires  the  striking  character  alluded 
to  before  it  reaches  the  ear.  The  modified  sound  is  heard  especially  between 
the  third  and  sixth  ribs,  in  the  interscapular  region,  and  between  the  scapula 
and  the  mamma.  It  is  most  obvious  in  women  and  children,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  higher  tone  of  their  voice.  Over  the  larger  bronchia,  near  the  spine, 
for  example,  it  is  often  mingled  with  the  bronchial  resonance,  and  the  sound 
acquires  a  peculiar  complex  character.  As  the  effusion  increases  segophony 
diminishes,  and  at  lengtfi  ceases  altogether.  Dr.  Williams  is  of  opinion  that 
little  sound  of  the  voice  is  transmitted,  when  the  stratum  of  intervening  liquid 
exceeds  an  inch  in  thickness,  except  over  the  larger  tubes.  When  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid  is  very  great,  no  vocal  resonance  is  heard,  unless  in  a  narrow 
space  upon  the  side  of  the  spine.  These  results  are  of  course  modified,  when 
the  lung  adheres  more  or  less  extensively  to  the  sides  of  the  chest  In  such 
cases,  the  bronchial  resonance  is  usually  loud  and  distinct  at  the  adhering 
parts,  in  consequence  of  the  compression  of  the  air-cells.  When  the  extent 
of  adhesion  is  small,  the  compressed  lung  forms  a  column,  or  kind  of  internal 
stethoscope,  for  conveying  the  sound  to  the  ear.  The  vibration  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest  is  affected  similarly  with  the  sound  of  the  voice,  being  somewhat 
increaaed  while  the  effusion  is  plastic,  gradually  diminished  with  the  increase 
of  liquid,  and  suppressed  when  the  intervening  effusion  is  copious,  but  still 
distinctly  observable  where  the  lung  adheres.  Hence,  when  one  hand  is 
placed  upon  the  sound  side,  and  the  other  upon  the  diseased  one,  and  the 
patient  is  told  to  speak,  little  or  no  movement  is  felt  in  the  latter,  with  the 
exception  just  mentioned;  while  in  the  former  the  thrill  is  distinct 

Besides  the  aSove  signs,  there  are  others  derived  from  the  movements  and 
shape  of  the  chest,  and  the  relative  position  of  neighbouring  organs.     Thus, 
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the  affected  side  may  sometimes  be  observed  to  be  quiescent,  while  the  other 
moves  in  respiration.  When  the  effdsion  is  great,  the  chest  may  be  visibly 
distended,  and,  if  measured  by  a  tape,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  aroand  the 
body  at  the  scrobicnius  cordis,  will  be  fonnd  to  be  larger  on  the  diseased  than 
the  sonnd  side.  This,  however,  is  not  common,  to  any  g^reat  extent,  in  acote 
pleurisy.  Any  difference  that  may  exist  will  be  most  readily  detected  by 
making  the  measurement  at  the  moment  of  full  expiration,  as  it  is  then 
greatest,  in  consequence  of  the  non-contraction  of  the  distended  side.  But 
the  fact  must  alwiays  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  right  side  in  health 
ordinarily  measures  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  more  than  the  left.  The 
displacement  of  the  heart,  liver,  &c.  is  much  more  frequently  to  be  observed 
in  the  chronic  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 

The  course  of  acute  pleurisy  is  variable  and  uncertain.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  the  disease  is  vigorously  treated  by  depletion  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  may  often  be  arrested  almost  at  the  threshold,  before  it  has  exhibited 
any  other  signs  of  its  existence  than  pain,  decubitus  on  the  sound  side,  a  little 
cough,  and  a  chill  followed  by  fever.  Exudation  not  having  yet  taken  place, 
the  physical  signs  are  wanting.  Should  a  catarrhal  cough  have  preceded  the 
attack,  or  should  no  cough  exist,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  are  no  means 
by  which  the  disease  could  be  certainly  distinguished  from  febrile  pleuro- 
dynia, which  has  the  general  symptoms  above  mentioned,  and  the  same  dimi- 
nution of  the  respiratory  murmur,  arising  from  the  restrained  movements  of 
the  chest.  Hence  the  doubt,  in  these  cases,  whether  it  was  pleurisy  or  rheu- 
matism of  the  intercostals  that  was  cured. 

In  other  cases,  along  with  the  general  symptoms  mentioned,  there  is  the 
friction  sound  upon  auscultation,  which  is  sufficiently  decisive  as  to  the  nature 
ofthe  complaint  The  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  has  probably  taken  place, 
and  a  longer  period  is  necessary  for  the  cure.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
morbid  phenomena  wholly  disappear  in  from  three  to  five  days,  leaving  no 
unhealthy  sonnd  in  the  chest  In  such  cases,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
pleura  have  united,  and  the  friction  sonnd  ceases  because  the  surfaces  do  not , 
move  on  each  other. 

In  a  third  set  of  cases,  the  signs  of  liquid  effusion  are  perceived  sometimes 
on  the  first  day,  sometimes  not  until  the  second,  third,  or  even  fourth  day, 
when  the  severe  pain  abates.  In  these  cases,  the  friction  sound,  if  observed 
at  all,  is  soon  followed  by  feebleness  and  gradual  cessation  of  the  respiratory 
murmur,  by  bronchial  respiration,  SBgophony,  and  dulness  on  percussion. 
Should  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  now  arrested,  the  general  symptoms 
abate,  and  the  morbid  sounds  gradually  give  way  to  the  healthy,  as  the  fiuid 
is  absorbed.  The  friction  sound  is  sometimes  heard  for  a  brief  period  after 
absorption  has  taken  place,  and  before  union  between  the  opposite  surfaces 
has  been  effected.     The  disease  is  usually  cured  in  five  or  seven  days. 

But,  instead  of  the  favourable  turn  at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  there  is 
often  a  continued  advance  of  the  disease;  the  effusion  goes  on  increasing; 
egophony  ceases;  the  bronchial  respiration  becomes  more  and  more  distant, 
until  this  also  ceases,  or  is  but  faintly  heard;  flatness  upon  percussion  prevails 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  chest,  generally  varying  with  the  position 
of  the  patient;  the  dimensions  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  are  sometimes 
even  visibly  enlarged ;  and  the  healthy  vibratory  movement  of  its  walls  in 
speaking  is  much  lessened  or  quite  wanting,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  apply- 
ing the  hand  to  the  surface.  The  pain  has  nearly  ceased,  and  the  fever 
moderated;  but  the  dyspnoea  is  often  great,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie 
upon  the  sound  side.  The  disease,  in  this  form,  continues  for  a  very  variable 
period.  Sometimes  recovery  takes  place  in  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes 
not  for  months;  and  the  complaint  not  unfrequently  assumes  the  chronic 
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form.  Should  it  terminate  faronrablj,  the  fever,  cough,  and  dyspncea  gra- 
dually disappear,  the  dulness  on  percusdon  diminishes,  sgophonj  occasion- 
ally returns  in  the  progress  of  the  absorption,  the  respiratory  murmur  is 
again  heard,  the  frfction  sound  may  be  noticed  for  tiro  or  three  days  or  more, 
and  health  is  at  length  re-established.  The  clearness  on  percussion,  and  the 
healthy  respiratory  sound,  return  usually  first  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
and  afterwards  in  the  lower.  As  the  lung  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  com- 
pressed to  have  lost  its  expansibility,  it  is  generally  dilated  as  the  flnid  is 
absorbed ;  but  sometimes,  either  from  its  own  altered  state,  or  because  bound 
down  by  false  membrane,  it  does  not  completely  resume  its  original  dimen- 
sions, and  a  degree  of  contraction  in  the  diseased  side  of  the  chest  ensues, 
which,  however,  generally  diminishes,  or  disappears  with  time.  The  favour- 
able termination  is  often  attended  or  preceded  by  certain  critical  affections, 
as  urinary  sediment,  copious  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  eruptive  affections  of  the 
lips  and  skin,  phlegmonous  tumours,  and  rheumatic  pains.  After  convales- 
cence, the  patient  not  unfirequently  complains  of  a  stitch  in  the  side  upon 
taking  a  long  breath ;  and  sometimes  a  degree  of  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  fre- 
quency of  pulse  remains  for  a  considerable  time. 

I  have  known  the  friction  sound,  after  being  first  noticed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  to  continue  uninterruptedly  for  a  long  time,  gradually 
becoming  coarser  with  the  continuance  of  the  disease.  In  one  case  of  chronic 
plearisy,  it  continued  for  several  weeks.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  exuda- 
tion of  a  fibrinous  matter  imperfectly  coagulable,  with  too  little  adhesiveness 
to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  opposite  pleural  surfaces,  and  in- 
sufficient vital  force  to  undergo  organization. 

Other  diversities  in  the  disease  require  notice.  When  the  inflammation 
occupies  both  pleurae,  the  pain  may  be  felt  in  both  sides,  or  one  only,  or 
may  be  absent;  the  dyspnoea  is  mnch  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  variety; 
and  the  fever  and  other  attendant  symptoms  are  more  severe.  There  is  no 
longer  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  the  two  sides  in  auscultation  or  per- 
cussion. Nevertheless,  the  signs  are  generally  sufficiently  evident  Double 
pleurisy  is  much  more  dangerous  than  that  which  is  confined  to  one  pleura. 

The  inflammation  in  pleurisy  is  often  partial ;  being  limited  by  previous 
adhesions,  or  prevented  from  spreading  over  the  whole  membrane  by  some 
unknown  cause.  Thus,  it  may  occupy  only  the  costal  and  the  opposite  puU 
monary  pleura^  in  which  case  the  symptoms  are  all  those  above  enumerated. 
It  seldom  if  ever  happens  that  one  of  these  snrfaces  is  inflamed,  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  involving  the  opposite  surface,  when  in  contact  with 
it  The  pleura  of  the  diaphragm  is  sometimes  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  such  cases,  the  pain  is  usually  along  the  lower  border  of  the  chest, 
or  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  and  is  mnch  increased  by  vomiting,  eructa- 
tion, inspiration,  and  sometimes  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  M.  Gueneau 
de  Mussy  has  pointed  out,  as  extremely  sensitive  to  pressure,  a  spot  situated 
one  or  two  fingers'  breadth  from  the  linea  alba,  on  the  level  of  the  bony  part 
of  the  tenth  rib.  Not  only  is  extreme  pain  felt  when  this  point  is  slightly 
pressed,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  experienced  a  sudden  increase  of  the 
dyspnoea,  so  great  as  apparently  to  threaten  suffocation.  (Arch.  Oen.,  Sept 
1853,  p.  274.)  The  patient  breathes  with  the  ribs  rather  than  the  diaphragm. 
The  difficulty  of  respiration  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  render  the  erect  pos- 
ture necessary.  Occasionally  the  pleurisy  is  associated,  in  these  cases,  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  symptoms  of  jaundice,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  irritation  from  the  pleura  to  the  subjacent  organs.  In  fatal 
cases,  delirium  often  precedes  death  for  some  days.  Again,  the  inflammation 
may  be  seated  in  the  mediastinum,  or  in  the  fissures  between  the  lobes  of  the 
lungs;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  by  which  it  could  be  certainly  distin- 
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goished  in  these  sitaations.  The  position  of  the  pain,  and  the  absence  of  the 
peculiar  signs  of  other  diseases,  might  lead  to  probable  inferences.  Occa- 
sionally, abscesses  have  been  fonnd  in  these  situations  after  death;  and  sodden 
discharges  of  pus  by  expectoration  sometimes  occur,  which  may  be  conjee* 
turally  ascribed  to  the  opening  of  such  abscesses  into  the  bronchia. 

Pleurisy  sometimes  occurs,  and  runs  its  whole  course,  without  pain,  congh^ 
or  observable  dyspnoea,  and  without  having  attracted  attention  during  life.. 
These  latent  attacks  usually  take  place  in  the  progress,  or  at  the  close  of 
other  diseases,  or  in  individuals  previously  much  weakened,  or  cachectic. 

When  acute  pleurisy  is  about  to  terminate  fatally,  which  very  seldom  hap- 
pens in  the  uncomplicated  disease,  if  well  treated,  the  effusion  increases,  the 
breathing  becomes  very  greatly  oppressed,  the  countenance  assumes  a  pale 
hue  and  anxious  expression,  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency  and  at  leng^ 
becomes  small  and  feeble,  and  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfect  performance  of  the  respiratory  function.  In  the  advanced  stages, 
death  sometimes  results  from  a  gradual  failure  of  the  powers  of  the  system, 
under  the  combined  exhaustion  from  the  discharge,  and  irritation  fh)m  the 
diseased  structure.  In  double  pleurisy,  according  to  Andral,  a  fatal  issue 
may  take  place  Arom  the  mere  influence  of  the  inflamed  membrane,  withoat 
any  discoverable  amount  of  fluid  eff'usion.  (Clinique  M^d,,  iv.  51S.) 

Chronic  Pleurisy, — This  is,  in  most  instances,  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
acute,  though  sometimes  apparently  of  the  same  lower  grade  of  action  froifl 
the  beginning.  When  pleurisy  is  connected  with  other  complaints  of  a 
chronic  character,  such,  for  example,  as  phthisis,  it  is  apt  to  assume  itself 
the  chronic  form ;  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases  of  the  disease,  which  long 
resist  the  plans  of  treatment  ordinarily  most  effective,  there  is  ground  for 
suspicion,  that  the  obstinacy  may  be  owing  to  some  other  existing,  though 
possibly  concealed  organic  affection. 

In  this  form  of  pleurisy  there  are  occasionally  sensations  of  acute  pain, 
but  more  frequently  of  mere  soreness,  oppression,  weight,  or  vague  unead- 
ness.  There  is  also  in  general  more  or  less  cough,  which  is  sometimes  short 
and  dry,  but  sometimes  also  attended  with  even  copious  expectoration,  which 
may  be  either  mucous  or  purulent.  In  the  latter  case,  the  disease  is  usuaHj 
complicated  with  chronic  bronchitis.  In  some  instances  cough  is  wanting. 
The  most  prominent  general  symptom  is  dyspncea,  which  is  in  some  cases 
very  distressing,  in  others  scarcely  observable  unless  in  consequence  of  bodily 
exertion.  It  is  usually  less  troublesome  in  chronic  than  in  acute  pleurisy 
Arom  an  equal  amount  of  effusion,  because  in  the  former  the  accumulation  is 
more  gradual,  and  the  respiratory  organs  adapt  themselves  in  some  measure 
to  the  new  circumstances.  The  patient  is  often  able  to  walk  about,  though 
in  general  pale,  feeble,  and  more  or  less  emaciated.  Sometimes  the  face  ap- 
pears slightly  bloated,  and  the  extremities  somewhat  edematous;  and  the 
oedema  is  said  to  be  apt  to  appear  on  the  chest  and  arm  of  the  side  affected. 
The  circulation  is  in  some  instances  little  disturbed ;  but  generally  there  is 
frequency  of  pulse,  sometimes  great  frequency,  with  paroxysms  of  hectic  fever, 
night  sweats,  and  great  emaciation.  In  such  cases,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  constituting  empyema, 
'  The  physical  signs  are  usually  conspicuous.  The  chest  is  considerably  and 
sometimes  enormously  distended,  bulging  outwards  usually  in  the  lower  por- 
tion upon  the  side  affected,  which  measures  more  than  the  other  side.  The 
intercostal  spaces  are  widened,  and,  instead  of  being  somewhat  concave,  as  in 
the  healthy  state,  are  either  flat  or  convex.  Sometimes  fluctuation  can  be 
felt  between  the  ribs,  by  placing  the  flat  of  the  hand  upon  the  side,  and 
striking  quickly  but  gently  with  the  finger  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  The 
ribs  do  not  move  in  respiration.    The  heart  is  sometimes  displaced  by  the 
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presrare.  If  the  effosion  is  on  the  right  side,  it  may  be  fonnd  to  pnlsate  on 
the  left  of  the  left  nipple,  or  eyen  in  the  axilla ;  if  on  the  left,  it  may  beat 
mder  or  beyond  the  right  side  of  the  sternam,  or  in  the  epigastrinm.  The 
mediastinnm  is  also  displaced,  and  affords  a  dnll,  instead  of  the  clear  healthy 
sound,  to  percussion  npon  the  sternum.  The  lirer  is  sometimes  depressed 
seyenil  inches  below  the  margin  of  the  false  ribs,  and  the  affection  has  in 
consequence  been  mistaken  for  chronic  hepatitis.  The  spleen  and  neigh- 
bouring colon  are  also  below  their  ordinary  level  in  the  abdomen. 

Percussion  yields  a  perfectly  flat  sound  oyer  the  distended  part  of  the 
chest,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  side  affected,  though  this  is  compara- 
tiyely  rare.  Very  frequently  the  limits  of  the  flatness  vary  with  the  position 
of  the  patient,  always,  indeed,  if  liquid  is  present  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  not  confined  by  adhesions,  or  by  fulness  and  distension  of  the  whole 
pleural  cavity.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  wanting,  there  is  no  vocal  reso- 
nance, and  even  bronchial  respiration  is  but  faintly  if  at  all  heard,  in  the  dis- 
tended portion  of  the  chest 

But  the  above  signs  are  sometimes  modified  by  adhesions.  In  some  places, 
the  lung  may  adhere  to  the  costal  surface,  in  others  may  be  separated  from 
it  by  efcsed  liquid.  In  such  cases,  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony 
may  be  heard  distinctly  in  certain  parts,  and  not  in  others.  Sometimes  the 
adhesions  are  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest,  which  may  yield  a  clear  sound 
OB  percussion,  with  the  sounds  also  of  respiration  and  the  voice,  while  the 
upper  parts  present  the  ordinary  sig^s  of  effusion.  Again,  the  relative  posi- 
tfona  of  the  adhesion  and  the  effusion,  and  consequently  of  their  characteris- 
tic signt,  may  be  reversed.  Occasionally  the  diaphragm  or  mediastinum  may 
adhere  to  the  lung,  so  that  displacement  of  these  parts  may  not  be  produced, 
or  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as  when  no  such  adhesions  exist. 

In  the  prog^ss  of  chronic  pleurisy,  either  absorption  after  a  time  predom- 
inates over  effusion,  and  the  liquid  is  partially  or  wholly  removed ;  or  the 
pleural  carity  remains  distended  until  the  patient  is  worn  out,  or  until  the 
fluid  is  discharged  by  a  natural  or  artificial  outlet,  independently  of  absorp- 
tion. In  the  former  case,  as  the  liquid  is  removed,  and  the  sides  of  the  chest 
and  the  lung  are  brought  together,  adhesion  takes  place,  accompanied  with 
ooDtraction  of  the  chest,  resulting  from  the  want  of  expansibility  in  the  long 
compressed  long,  or  its  restraint  by  false  membrane,  and  its  consequent  in- 
ability to  fill  up  the  vacuity.  The  shrinking  of  the  chest  is  not  at  first  general. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pleural  cavity,  being  for  the  most  part  first  freed  from' 
the  liquid,  the  contraction  will  be  first  observed  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  chest,  and  it  will  gradually  extend  downward  with  the  progress  of  ab- 
sorption. The  contraction  may  be  slight,  so  as  to  occasion  no  obvious  de- 
formity, and  not  materially  to  interfere  with  the  restored  health.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  very  great;  so  that  the  chest,  after  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess, scarcely  exceeds  one-half  of  its  former  capacity.  The  contraction  of  the 
fitlse  membranes,  in  the  progress  of  their  organization,  may  contribute  to 
increase  the  effect,  after  all  the  liquid  has  been  removed.  The  deformity  in 
these  cases  is  considerable.  The  shoulder  is  drawn  down,  the  scapula  is  rela- 
tively more  prominent  and  nearer  the  spine,  the  ribs  are  lower  and  lie  more 
closely  together,  the  liver  encroaches  upon  the  chest,  and,  if  the  right  side 
be  the  one  affected,  the  heart  may  sometimes  be  heard  on  the  right  of  the 
sternum;  reversing  exactly  the  derangement  previously  occasioned  by  the 
effusion.  More  or  less  disorder  of  the  general  health  attends  this  condition 
of  the  chest  The  patient  is  affected  with  shortness  of  breath  and  palpita- 
tions, especially  upon  exertion,  and  continues  liable  to  them  for  a  long  time, 
if  not  during  life.  But,  if  young,  he  may  in  a  considerable  degree  surmount 
these  disadvantages,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  lung,  and 
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the  conyersion  of  the  pseadomerabranoas  prodacts  into  distensible  cellular  tit- 
sae.  During  the  continuance  of  the  contraction,  the  sounds  of  respiration  and 
of  percussion  are  usually  somewhat  imperfect,  even  though  the  liquid  may 
have  been  wholly  removed.  When  the  effusion  has  been  partial,  and  limited 
by  firm  adhesions,  the  chest  cannot  contract  sufficiently  to  fill  the  emptied 
space,  which  is  therefore  occupied  by  air,  by  the  neighbouring  viscera- throat 
into  it,  or  by  the  semi-solid  residue  of  the  absorbed  fluid.  (Williama,) 

In  the  instances  in  which  absorption  is  not  effected,  the  fluid  may  be  of  a 
serous  character,  or  may  be  pus.  In  the  latter  case,  the  danger  of  a  fatal 
result  is  the  greatest.  Large  collections  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  are  sel« 
dom  if  ever  absorbed.  The  symptoms  do  not  always  enable  us  to  discrimi* 
nate  between  these  two  conditions.  When,  however,  the  affection  is  very 
obstinate,  and  attended  with  hectic  symptoms,  the  existence  of  proper  enijpy» 
ema  may  be  suspected.  Nature  often  attempts,  and  occasionally  accomplishes 
a  cure  of  this  affection.  A  communication  is  formed  between  the  pleural 
cavity  and  the  bronchia,  and  the  pus  escapes  by  expectoration.  If  not  ao 
abundant  as  to  overwhelm  the  lungs,  and  produce  suffocation,  it  may  thus  bo 
discharged,  and  the  patient  may  possibly  reach  health  through  a  long  and 
doubtful  struggle.  Sometimes,  moreover,  the  pus  makes  its  way  externally, 
forming  a  soft,  rounded,  subcutaneous  abscess  upon  the  chest,  which  may 
ultimately  open,  and  thus  form  a  direct  communication  between  the  cavity  erf 
the  pleura  and  the  external  air.  Such  an  abscess  may  be  recognised  by  the 
changes  it  undergoes  in  the  act  of  breathing,  being  firm  during  expiratioa 
and  soft  during  inspiration.  In  some  instances,  the  tumour  disappears  nndw 
pressure,  and  by  change  of  position,  and  reappears  when  these  causes  oeaae 
to  act  By  whichever  outlet  the  pus  escapes,  air  is  apt  to  enter  the  cavity, 
and,  by  exciting  putrefaction  in  the  purulent  matter,  to  occasion  fresh  inflam* 
mation,  and  thus  increase  the  immediate  danger.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
result  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  patient  not  unfreqnently  perishes  in  the  end. 
Sometimes  death  comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly;  sometimes  the  patient  la 
worn  out  by  hectic,  with  diarrhoea,  dropsical  effusion,  &c.  Chronic  pleurii^ 
may  terminate  in  a  few  months,  or  may  run  on  for  years.  Its  danger  is  mu<m 
increased  by  complication  with  tuberculous,  or  other  organic  disease.* 

Pleuro-pneumonia. — In  this  there  is  a  combination  of  the  peculiar  general 
symptoms  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  of  which  the  viscid  and  rusty  expec- 
toration is  most  characteristic  of  the  former,  and  the  sharp  stitch  in  the  side 
of  the  latter.  The  physical  signs  of  the  two  affections  are  also  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  combined  in  the  case.  The  crepitation  of  pneumonia  is  gene- 
rally heard  early  in  the  disease,  and,  after  being  quite  lost  in  consequence  of 

*  Prof.  Landousy,  of  Reims,  has  arriyed  at  certain  conclusions  in  relation  to  chronie 
pleurisy,  which  hare  considerable  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  ralue. 

1.  Bronchial  and  amphoric  souuds,  both  of  respiration  aud  the  Toice,  are  obserrable  ill 
a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic  pleurisy.  They  occur  in  cases  attended 
with  serous  or  purulent  effusion,  or  with  false  membrane  with  or  without  effusion,  and 
may  persist  eyen  after  the  liquid  has  been  absorbed.  They  are  owing  not  immediatdy 
either  to  the  liquid  or  plastic  matters  in  the  pleural  cavity,  but  to  the  pulmonary  eoa- 
densation  produced  by  them,  and  are  formed  in  the  large  tubes.  If,  when  the  sounds 
cease,  there  is  a  return  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  or  of  one  of  the  bronchial  rales,  a 
diminution  of  this  condensation  of  the  lungs  is  indicated.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  it, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  an  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  rales,  an  la* 
crease  of  the  condensation  either  by  liquid  or  false  membrane  is  shown  to  exist;  the 
bronchial  tubes  themseWes  being  now  compressed  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  If  the  oea- 
tation  of  the  bronchial  and  amphoric  sounds  coincides  with  enlargement  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  and  displacement  of  the  Tiscera,  the  compression  is  known  to  be  produced 
by  liquid;  if  with  shrinking  of  the  thorax,  false  membrane  without  liquid  is  the  com- 
preesing  ageoL 

When  theee  ioonds  are  heard  after  the  tapping  of  the  ohest.  If  uamixed  with  normal 
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the  accamnlation  of  liquid,  sometimes  retarns  when  this  is  absorbed.  The 
friction  sonnd,  a^ophony,  and  flatness  on  percussion  indicate  the  existence  of 
plearisj.  Sometimes  the  two  inflammations  occupy  different  portions  of  the 
Inngs,  the  pleurisy  for  example  the  lower,  and  the  pneumonia  the  upper.  In 
such  cases,  the  peculiar  signs  of  each  affection  are  perceived  in  the  part  which 
it  occupies.  But  more  frequently  both  affections  exist  at  the  same  time  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  lung.  Here  we  have  a  mixture  of  the  peculiar 
signs  of  both.  The  crepitant  rale  may  be  heard  at  an  early  period,  but  is 
gradoally  lost  as  the  liqnid  in  the  pleura  accumulates,  when  flatness  on  per* 
cussion  superveneSy  with  bronchial  respiration,  and,  instead  of  pure  egophony, 
a  mixture  of  this  with  bronchophony^  constituting  a  sort  of  double  ?oice, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  heard  in  the  performance  of  FuncK  Chomel 
states  that  this  complication  was  first  noticed  by  himself.  Sometimes  no  re* 
spiratory  sound  can  be  heard  unless  the  patient  draw  a  qnick  and  full  breath, 
as  after  coughing ;  and  then  the  peculiar  signs  of  pneumonia  may  be  per^ 
ceived.  Occasionally,  by  changing  the  position  of  the  patient,  pneumonic 
sounds  become  evident,  which  were  before  covered  by  the  liquid.  Yocal  re- 
sonance is  said  by  Williams  to  be  greater  in  pleuro- pneumonia  than  in  either 
of  its  component  affections  separately ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  auscultatory  sounds 
of  pneumonia  may  be  increased  by  pleuritic  effusion,  when  not  too  copious. 

According  to  Laennec,  pleuro-pneumonia  is  less  dangerous,  caeieris  paru 
hus,  than  either  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  The  compression  of  the  lung  by  the 
pleuritic  effusion  he  supposed  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  inflammation  in  its 
parenchyma;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  less  yielding  nature  of  the  inflamed 
lung,  it  diminishes  the  space  for  effusion,  and  renders  it  more  easy  of  absorp* 
tion  by  Hmiting  its  quantity. 

Causes. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  pleurisy,  as  of  so  many  other  inflammations,  is 
exposure  of  the  body  to  cold,  especially  when  previously  heated  or  perspiring. 
It  is  said  that  cold  drinks,  under  similar  circumstances,  sometimes  produce 
the  disease.  Other  causes  are  mechanical  injuries,  the  transfer  of  irritations 
from  without,  the  sudden  checking  of  habitual  discharges,  and  the  inflnence 
of  various  diseases.  Among  the  most  frequent  of  these  are  tubercles.  They 
may  occasion  pleurisy  either  by  a  direct  irritation  from  their  contiguity  to  the 
membrane,  or  by  the  discharge  of  the  matter  of  a  vomica,  through  an  ulcer- 
ated passage,  into  the  plenral  cavity.  The  latter  result  is  not  unfrequently 
prevented  by  the  adhesions  consequent  upon  the  former.     Tubercles  in  the 

or  ftbnormal  respiratory  murmur,  they  indicate  that  the  large  bronchia  alone  are  open ; 
if  mixed  with  the  pure  respiratory  murmur,  or  with  rales,  they  show  that  the  lung  is 
partiallj  permeable. 

2.  ^^ophony,  like  the  amphoric  Yoice,  is  a  modification  of  bronchophony,  and  de- 
pends not  on  the  effusion,  but  on  a  change  of  the  lung  produced  by  it;  as  it  can  be 
heard  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the  liquid. 

3.  The  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion  of  the  summit  of  the  lung,  noticed  by 
Skoda  as  occurring  in  some  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  is  heard  in  chronic  pleurisy 
after  the  absorption  of  the  liquid,  showing  that  this  sound  also  depends  on  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  lung  itself,  and  not  on  the  presence  of  the  liquid. 

4.  Recent  faUt  membranes  may,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  from  their  production,  have 
attained  sufficient  consistence  to  cause  amphoric  respiration.  But,  even  when  thus  at- 
tended, they  are  not  necessarily  refractory,  but,  after  paracentesis,  may  quite  disappear, 
so  as  to  leave  no  sign  to  auscultation.  If  they  continue,  howeyer,  they  may  form  a 
fibrous,  fibro-oartilaginous,  or  osteo-fibrous  shell  or  case  for  the  condensed  lung,  which 
will  preclude  it,  ever  after,  from  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

5.  If  one  lung  ceases  to  perform  its  functions,  the  duty  is  thrown  upon  the  otheri 
which  therefore  acts  with  an  energy  that  endangers  serious  or  fatal  inflammation. 

The  practical  deductions  from  these  oondusions  will  be  stated  in  a  future  note.  (Arch. 
Q4m.^  Not.  1856,  p.  690,  and  Dee.  1856,  p.  513.)— i^ote  to  Oufifik  edUiou. 
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membraoe  itself  maj  also  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Inflammatioii  of  the 
longs  is  not  unfreqaently  propagated  to  the  plenra ;  and  gangrenoos  abscesses 
in  the  parenchyma,  or  mortification  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung,  sometimes 
give  rise  to  pleurisj,  the  former  by  opening  into  its  cavity,  the  latter  by  the 
contact  of  its  putrescent  products.  Apoplexy  of  the  lungs  is  said  occasionally 
to  produce  it.  InBammation,  ulceration,  and  abscesses  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  as  well  as  cancerous  or  other  malignant  disease  of  the  same  parts,  or 
of  the  lung  itself,  are  not  unfrequent  causes  of  pleurisy.  This  affection  has 
repeatedly  been  observed  to  follow  operations  for  the  removal  of  tumours 
firom  the  breast  and  axilla.  (Broca,  Arch.  O^n,,  4e  s^.,  xxii.  895.) 

The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  chiefly,  in  all  proba- 
bility, because  they  are  more  exposed  to  its  ordinary  causes.  It  is  common 
to  all  ages.  The  robust  and  vigorous,  and  persons  of  sanguine  temperament 
are  said  to  be  most  liable  to  it;  and  the  seasons  in  which  it  specially  prevaib 
are  the  winter  and  spring. 

Diagnosis. 

The  only  diseases  with  which  pleurisy  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  confoonded 
are  rheumatism  of  the  intercostal  muscles  or  pleurodynia,  pericarditis,  and 
pneumonia.  In  pleurodynia,  the  physical  sig^s  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  characteristic  of  pleurisy  are  wanting,  with  the  exception  of  the  dimio- 
ished  ^respiratory  murmur,  and  other  results  of  the  want  of  free  expansion  of 
the  chest  in  breathing.  There  is  usually  also  an  absence  of  fever  and  congh. 
Besides,  in  pleurodynia,  the  pain  is  often  more  shifting  than  in  plenrisy,  is 
frequently  felt  in  neighbouring  parts,  and  is  more  apt  to  be  increased  by  a 
twisting  motion  of  the  chest.  For  the  means  of  distinguishing  pericarditis, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  that  disease. 

It  will  be  proper  to  give  in  this  place  the  diagnosis  between  plenrisy  and 
pneumonia.  In  the  former,  the  pain  is  sharp  and  severe,  and  usually  concen- 
trated in  one  spot ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  moderate  and  dull  when  the  pneumonia 
is  wholly  uncomplicated ;  but,  as  this  is  generally  associated  with  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  which  invests  Uie  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung,  the  symptom  is 
little  to  be  relied  on.  The  character  of  the  expectoration  is  more  important, 
being  viscid  and  rnsty  in  pneumonia ;  mucous  and  transparent,  or  whitish,  or 
simply  streaked  with  blood,  in  pleurisy.  In  the  latter,  the  crepitant  rale  of 
pulmonary  inflammation  is  wanting;  in  the  former,  the  friction  sound  and 
segophony  of  pleurisy.  In  both,  bronchial  respiration  may  exist ;  but  it  is 
more  extensive,  and  heard  over  remoter  parts  of  the  chest,  in  pnenmonia, 
than  in  pleurisy  with  much  effusion.  In  the  latter  affection,  over  the  part 
where  compression  is  greatest,  respiration  is  often  scarcely  if  at  all  heard,  and 
vocal  resonance  is  wanting ;  while  in  pneumonia,  with  the  highest  degree  of 
dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respiration  is  usnally  distinct,  and  the  vocal 
resonance  mnch  greater  than  in  health,  amounting  often  to  bronchophony. 
Percussion  yields  no  distinctive  sound  in  the  earliest  stage ;  but  the  dulness 
is  perceived  earlier  in  pleurisy,  and  the  flatness  of  the  advanced  stage  is  more 
complete.  In  pleurisy,  the  flatness  often  changes  with  the  position  of  the 
patient,  which  is  not  the  case  in  pneumonia.  The  whole  sternum  may  be  flat 
in  pleuritic  effusion,  only  one-half  of  it  in  hepatization.  The  hand  placed 
over  the  seat  of  copious  pleuritic  effusion  feels  no  vocal  vibration,  while  in 
pneumonia  it  is  more  striking  than  in  health.  In  pneumonia,  the  distension 
of  the  chest,  flatness  or  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart,  liver,  stomach,  &c.,  which  occur  in  pleurisy  with  large 
effusion,  are  wholly  wanting. 

In  some  cases  of  partial  pleurisy,  especially  the  interlobar  and  mediastinal, 
the  diagnosis  Is  very  uncertain,  and  at  best  but  conjectnral.    When,  more- 
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over,  the  disease  is  UDattended  with  pain  and  congh,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. This  happens  most  freqaentlj  when  the  plearisj  comes  on  in  the 
coarse,  or  towards  the  termination  of  other  diseases.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good 
role,  whenever  in  anj  complaint  a  sadden  increase  of  fever,  or  other  material 
change  for  the  worse  occnrs,  not  readily  traceable  to  its  canse,  to  examine  the 
chest  minately,  and  ascertain  whether  pleansy  may  not  exist. 

In  chronic  pleurisy,  when  the  effasion  is  not  confined  by  adhesions,  there 
can  generally  be  little  difBcnlty  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  Bat,  when 
partial  and  limited  by  old  adhesions,  it  is  not  always  so  easily  distinguished. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  interlobar  and  mediastinal  forms,  which  are  generally  first 
recognized  after  death,  nnless  in  certain  rare  cases  in  which  the  pas  escapes 
through  the  laags,  and  thns  leads  to  plaasible  conjectare-as  to  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, eveo  the  costal  cases  are  occasionally  somewhat  embarrassing.  The  flat- 
ness on  percussion,  and  the  shortness  of  breath,  coagh,  and  other  general 
symptoms  are  not  always  sufficient  proofs  of  plenrisy ;  for  they  are  met  with 
also  in  pneumonia  and  phthisis,  and  may  resnlt  from  tumours  within  the  chest, 
and  even  from  the  enlarged  liver  pushing  up  the  diaphragm  considerably  above 
the  ordinary  level  Chronic  pneumonia,  however,  is  rare ;  and,  besides,  some 
bronchophony  and  bronchial  respiration  may  be  heard,  which  is  not  usually 
tile  case  in  pleurisy,  unless  in  those  points  at  which  the  lung  adheres  to  the 
chest,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  by  their  strong  contrast  with  the  part 
in  which  the  flatness  is  perceived.  In  phthisis  the  dulness  is  usually  con- 
iaed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  various  sounds  are  perceived  by  aus- 
cnltatlon,  which  are  wholly  wanting  in  pleurisy.  (See  Phthisis,)  Neither  in 
pneumonia,  nor  in  tuberculous  cases,  does  the  dulness  on  percussion  equal 
that  produced  by  liquid  effusion.  In  relation  to  tumours,  in  which  there  is 
the  same  flatness,  and  the  same  absence  of  auscultatory  sounds  as  in  pleurisy, 
*the  discrimination  must  be  founded  on  a  survey  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the 
complaint,  and  its  general  symptoms,  and  on  the  fixed  character  of  the  physi- 
cal signs.  The  same  is  the  case  with  enlarged  liver,  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  chronic  hepatitis,  or  the  existence  of  some  cause  in  the  abdomen  calculated 
to  posh  the  viscus  upward,  would  be  apt  to  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

Prognosis, 

Simple  pleurisy  of  one  lung  almost  always  terminates  favourably,  if  treated 
properly  in  the  earlier  stages.  When  copious  effusion  has  taken  place,  the 
care  is  more  uncertain,  but  may  generally  be  effected  in  uncomplicated  cases. 
It  is  usually  by  association  with  other  diseases  that  pleurisy  acquires  great 
obstinacy,  and  becomes  very  dangerous.  Thus,  when  it  occurs  in  the  coarse 
of  febrile  affections,  or  in  persons  debilitated  by  some  wearing  complaint,  it 
increases  the  dang^,  and  not  unfrequently  hastens  the  fatal  issue.  Perhaps 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  its  obstinacy  is  the  existence  of  tabercles  in  the 
langs.  Hence,  an  intractable  character,  or  disposition  to  very  freqaent  recur- 
rence in  pleurisy,  is  a  reasonable  ground  for  apprehending  the  existence  of 
latent  phthisis.  Coexisting  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  or  kidneys, 
adds  to  the  danger  of  the  complaint.  It  is  more  serious  in  the  old  than  in 
the  young  and  vigorous ;  because  in  the  latter,  independently  of  their  greater 
ability  to  withstand  disease  in  general,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  exudation  of 
fibrin,  and  to  consequent  adhesion  of  the  pleura,  while  in  the  former  the  dis- 
position is  to  the  effusion  of  serum  or  formation  of  pus,  both  of  which  inter- 
fere with  the  curative  process.  Indeed,  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  always 
very  hazardoas.  Purulent  expectoration,  hectic  fever,  and  emaciation  are 
very  anfavourable  signs  in  this  complaint;  as  is  also  the  escape  of  pas  throagh 
the  walls  of  the  chest;  though  in  both  cases  recovery  sometimes  takes  place. 
Doable  pleurisy  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious  affection. 
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TreatmenL 

Acute  Pleurisy  — At  an  earlj  period  of  the  disease,  the  lancet  should  be 
freely  employed.  Few  diseases  bear  bleeding  better,  or  call  for  it  more  strongly 
than  acute  plenrisy.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  bed, 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  until  a  decided  impression  is  made  upon  the 
pulse,  or  some  degree  of  sickness  of  the  stomach  or  faintness  is  produced. 
From  twelve  to  twenty-four  ounces  may  usually  be  taken  at  the  first  opera- 
tion. The  disease  is  thus  not  unfrequently  arrested  at  the  outset,  or  rendered 
80  mild  as  no  longer  to  be  an  occasion  of  solicitude.  Should  the  sharp  pain 
not  have  ceased,  or  should  it  return  after  having  been  mitigated,  the  bleed- 
ing  may  be  repeated  in  the  same  or  the  subsequent  period  of  twenty-four  hours ; 
and,  indeed,  again,  if  the  pain  call  for  it,  and  the  pulse  permit  Even  after  the 
pain  has  ceased,  should  the  pulse  remain  strong,  without  cardiac  hypertrophy, 
and  the  physical  signs  afford  evidence  of  a  progress  of  the  inflammation,  the 
lancet  may  still  be  resorted  to.  Nor  is  this  remedy  to  be  limited  by  time.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  period  of  the  complaint,  the  coexistence  of  pain  and 
a  strong  pulse  indicates  the  propriety  of  the  remedy ;  but  less  blood  must  be 
taken  at  once  in  the  advanced  than  in  the  early  stages. 

After  the  first  bleeding,  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  by 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  or  calomel  combined 
with  or  followed  by  an  active  cathartic.  Subsequently,  throughout  the 
complaint,  it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  opened  once  daily ; 
for  which  purpose  the  saline  laxatives,  castor  oil,  or  enemata  may  be  used  if 
necessary. 

The  bowels  having  been  unloaded,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  reduced  bv 
the  lancet,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  each,  combined  with  ^ 
two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  if  tiie  pain  should  * 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  sleep.    During  the  day,  small  doses  of  tartar  emetio 
may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  with  the  effervescing  draught  or 
neutral  mixture,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry. 

Should  the  inflammation  continue  after  the  pulse  has  been  subdued  by 
general  bleeding,  leeches  or  cups  may  be  freely  applied  to  the  chest,  and 
fbllowed  by  an  emollient  poultice;  great  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the 
moistened  skin  to  be  exposed  to  the  cool  air.  At  the  end  of  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day,  after  depletion  has  been  sufficiently  employed,  great  advantage 
will  often  accrue  from  a  blister  over  the  affected  part  This  should  be  large, 
eight  by  ten  inches  for  example,  and  kept  on  in  the  adult  ten  or  twelve  honra, 
or  even  longer,  should  it  not  have  drawn  previously. 

At  the  same  period,  if  the  effusion  be  considerable,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms do  not  indicate  a  speedy  and  favourable  issue,  it.  will  be  proper  to 
employ  mercury,  which  should  be  given  in  moderate  doses,  and  at  short  inter* 
▼als,  until  the  gums  are  touched,  when  it  should  be  suspended.  Calomel  is 
in  general  preferable  to  any  oth/br  preparation,  though  the  blue  mass  may  be 
substituted,  if  the  former  proVe  too  irritating  to  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  advisable  to  associate  the  mercurial  with  opium ;  bat  it 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  give  this  narcotic  at  night,  as  before  recom* 
mended. 

After  the  decline  of  the  fever,  should  effusion  remain,  attempts  may  be 
made  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  liquid  by  squill  in  connection  with 
calomel,  if  this  be  still  administered,  and  with  digitalis,  if  there  should  be  a 
frequent  pulse  and  no  great  debility.  Seneka  is  also  useful,  when  catarrhal 
symptoms  coexist  with  those  of  pleurisy.  If  these  measures  fail  in  producing 
absorption  of  the  liquid,  nitre  freely  given  in  a  large  proportion  of  water,  or 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  substituted;  and  colchicnm,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
iodide  of.potassjiain  «re  recommended  by  some  writers.    Nitre  is  pecnUariy 
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appropriftte  when  some  febrile  action  continues,  and  may,  nnder  these  circam- 
sUDces,  be  given  in  conjanction  with  the  mercurial  and  digitalis,  instead  of 
sqailL     Repeated  blisteriDg  is  also  here  a  most  Taluable  remedy. 

Id  the  treatment  of  pleurisy,  reference  must  always  be  had  to  the  state  of 
the  system ;  and,  when  this  is  asthenic,  depletion  must  be  employed  with 
caatimi,  and  the  mercurial  practice  commenced  earlier.  In  such  cases,  it  wil] 
often  be  sufficient  to  leech  or  cup  instead  of  bleeding.  Blisters  may  often 
also  be  Tery  promptiy  applied.  In  bilious  pleurisy,  purging  with  calomel, 
and  an  early  recourse  to  the  mercurinl  impression  are  usudly  indicated ;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  same  variety  of  pneumonia,  quinia  should  be  used  freely 
when  the  disease  assumes  an  intermittent  form,  or  even  when  it  is  distinctly 
remittent,  provided  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  typhoid  tendency.  The  ob* 
•ervationfl  made  under  typhoid  pneumonia  are  applicable  to  pleurisy  when 
similarly  complicated.  When  pleurisy  is  associated  with  tubercles,  should  the 
Ion  of  blood  be  deemed  necessary,  cupping  should  be  substituted  for  the  lan- 
cet, and,  if  mercury  be  employed,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  allowed 
to  produce  a  deep  effect,  or  to  act  long  upon  the  system,  lest  it  might  favour 
their  further  deposition.     Blisters  are  here  peculiarly  indicated. 

The  diet  in  acute  pleurisy  should  be  very  low,  consisting,  in  the  early 
stages,  chiefly  of  the  mucilaginous  and  farinaceous  liquids,  and,  at  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  period,  of  toasted  bread  and  tea,  fresh  fruits  as  oranges  or 
grapes,  and  stewed  dried  fruits  or  preserves.  Refreshing  acidulated  drinks 
Buiy  be  allowed  freely.  The  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  should  avoid 
speaking  or  coughing  as  much  as  he  conveniently  can.  He  should  lie  with 
his  shoulders  and  chest  somewhat  elevated  with  pillows.  It  is  important  that 
the  temperature  of  the  chamber  should  be  uniform,  and  comfortably  warm, 
day  and  night  Caution  must  also  be  employed  not  to  expose  the  naked  chest 
■nneoenarily,  in  any  physical  exploration  which  may  be  deemed  requisite. 

Chronic  Pleurisy. — Occasionally,  in  this  form  of  pleurisy,  moderate  bleed- 
ing  is  admissible;  but  in  general,  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  indicated,  local 
measnres  are  preferable.  The  existence  of  pain  with  sufficient  strength  of 
pulse  offers  the  requisite  indication.  Blisters  are  here  invaluable.  They 
shoold  follow  each  other  rapidly,  or  be  kept  constantly  open  by  stimulating 
dressings.  I  prefer  the  former  plan,  as  a  more  copious  discharge  may  thus 
be  obtained.  Free  pustulation  with  tartar  emetic,  and,  in  very  chronic  cases, 
issnes  or  setons,  may  be  substituted  for  blistering.  Of  internal  remedies  the 
most  effective  are  probably  combinations  of  calomel,  squill,  and  digitalis. 
Seneka  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  added,  or  substituted  for  one  of  the 
two  latter  ingredients.     With  the  view  of  promoting  absorption,  iodide  of 

C>taasium,  or  of  mercury,  or  the  compound  solution  of  iodine,  may  be  used 
temally,  and  the  ointment  of  iodine  applied  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
firietion.  Mercurial  frictions  will  sometimes  also  be  found  useful.  Opium, 
hyoscyamus,  or  some  other  narcotic  should  be  employed  to  allay  cough. 
when  hectic  symptoms  appear,  they  must  be  combated  by  mild  tonics,  such 
as  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  chalybeates,  in- 
cluding iodide  of  iron,  and  by  sulphate  of  quinia,  if  the  debility  is  consider- 
able. Opium  should  also  be  given,  and  the  diet  should  be  nutritious  without 
being  stimulant  In  doubtful  esses,  milk  with  the  farinaceous  substances, 
fresh  vegetables,  and  fruits  shoold  be  used;  and,  in  greater  debility,  the 
lighter  kinds  of  animal  food,  as  eggs,  oysters,  broths,  and  boiled  meats. 

Empyema, — Whether  in  the  acute  or  chronic  form  of  pleurisy,  when  the 
liqoid  in  the  chest  is  so  copious  as  to  threaten  immediate  suffocation,  recourse 
shonld  be  had  to  the  operation  of  paracentesis.  This  operation  is  also  called 
fbr  in  chronic  cases,  when  all  other  measures  have  failed  to  remove  the  fluid, 
and  life  is  endangered  by  its  continuance  in  the  chest    A  consideration,  in 
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these  cases,  strongly  in  favour  of  a  somewhat  early  recourse  to  the  operation, 
is  that  the  plastic  exudation  becomes  firmer  and  more  unyielding  the  longer 
it  continues,  and  that,  consequently,  the  longer  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  chest,  compressing  the  lungs,  the  more  apt  will  these  be  to  be- 
come irrecoyerably  fixed  by  the  inexpansible  new  tissue  that  binds  them 
down.  Whenever,  therefore,  progress  ceases  to  be  made  in  producing  ab- 
sorption of  the  effused  liquid,  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  remedies  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  the  practitioner. would  be  justified,  in  cases  in  which  the  future 
capacity  of  the  lung  to  perform  its  office  might  be  endangered,  in  resortiDg 
to  this  method  of  relief.*  Though  it  often  fails  to  effect  cures,  and  though 
it  sometimes  aggravates  the  infiammation  of  the  pleura,  probably  by  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  cavity,  and  the  consequent  chemical  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  contained  liquids,  yet  it  generally  affords  temporary  relief,  often 
protracts  life,  and  sometimes  saves  it.  Out  of  sixteen  cases  recorded  by 
Dr.  Da  vies,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed,  twelve  recovered;  bat 
this  is  an  unusually  large  proportion  in  chronic  pleurisy;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  many  of  them  might  have  been  relieved  without  it.  The 
operation  is  more  successful  in  serous  than  purulent  accumulation,  but  the 
necessity  for  it  is  greater  in  the  latter.  The  nature  of  the  liquid  may  be 
ascertained  by  introducing  a  grooved  needle,  which  may  be  done  with  little 
pain,  and  almost  no  risk.  The  quantity  of  fluid  which  has  sometimes  been 
discharged  is  enormous.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Townsend,  in  which 
fourteen  imperial  pints  were  drawn  off  by  Mr.  Crampton,  of  Dubtin.  (  Wat* 
Bon^H  Lectures.) 

Writers  differ  upon  the  questions,  whether  the  liquid  should  be  drawn  off 
wholly  at  once,  or  by  successive  operations,  and  whether  the  orifice  should 
be  closed  or  left  open.  When  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  large,  and  the 
'Whole  is  taken  away  at  once,  it  is  thought  that  the  consequent  entrance  of 
air  into  the  cavity  must  prove  injurious  by  giving  rise  to  inflammation  of  its 
walls;  and  the  fact  is,  that,  after  the  operation,  the  fluid  if  before  serous  it 
apt  to  become  purulent,  and  if  purulent,  to  undergo  putrefaction ;  and  the 
danger  of  the  case  may  thus  be  aggravated.  When  the  liquid  is  serous,  and 
not  in  itself  irritant,  and  when  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  the  period  of 
the  disease  at  which  the  operation  is  performed,  that  the  lung  may  retain  % 
considerable  degree  of  expansibility,  it  appears  to  me  best  that  such  a  por- 
tion only  should  be  drawn  off  at  once  as  will  flow  out  readily,  under  the 

*  The  reader  will  please  refer  to  the  note  at  the  foot  of  page  46,  for  oert«iii  faote 
fftated  by  M.  Landouzy,  which  have  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  early  per- 
formance of  paracentesis.  The  praolical  inferences  which  M.  Landouzy  draws  from 
them  are  the  following,  coinciding  mainly  with  the  recommendations  in  the  text.  1. 
In  all  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  efforts  should  be  made  to  promote  absorption  both  ef 
the  liquid  and  plastic  matters,  in  order  to  prevent  their  conversion  into  inext«nsible 
tissue  which  might  permanently  bind  down  the  lung.  A  ease  of  pleurisy  should  noi| 
therefore,  be  lett  to  nature.  2.  As  soon  as  the  efforts  of  nature  and  the  influence  of 
remedies  are  found  to  fail  in  lessening  the  effusion,  provided  it  be  not  dependent  on 
disease  of  the  heart,  blood,  lungs,  or  kidneys,  or  associated  with  an  incurable  oachezj, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  paracentesis.  8.  If  there  is  amphoric  respiration,  indeptn* 
dent  of  tubercles  or  pulmonary  fistulso,  the  operation  should  be  immediately  performed. 
4.  The  same  occasion  for  immediate  action  exists,  whatever  may  be  the  oauae  of  tlie 
effusion,  if  it  threaten  speedy  death.     5.  If  the  void  resulting  f^om  atrophv  or  com- 

I>reKsion  of  tlie  lungs  is  promptly  filled  after  the  operation,  by  the  expansion  of  Ihf 
ungs  or  the  tthrinking  of  the  thorax,  the  prognosis  is  favourable;  but  if  a  large  put- 
producing  cavity  remains,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  fktal  issue.  0.  If  the  liquid 
is  serous,  injections  after  the  operation  are  useless;  if  purulent,  the  cavity  should  tlrtt 
be  washed  out  by  a  slightly  chlorinated  liquid,  and  afterwards  iodine  iigections  used;  if 
fetid,  or  very  rapidly  reproduced,  instead  of  leaving  any  kind  of  instrument  in  the  pun<^ 
ture  lo  keep  it  open,  wliich  must  have  the  effect  of  irritating  the  pleura,  the  puncture 
should  be  converted  into  an  inoislon.  {Arek,  Oin.,  Deo.  1866,  p.  704.) 
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force  of  the  contractiDg  chest  and  the  dilating  loDg.  The  plenum  is  thns 
preserved,  and  no  air  admitted ;  and,  before  a  second  operation  is  performed, 
the  long  will  probably  acqnire  a  still  greater  expansibility,  and  the  chest  a 
Btill 'greater  contractile  power,  so  that  more  may  flow  ont  without  solicitation. 
In  this  way,  it  is  possible  that  an  eqnilibriam  may  be  preserved  between  the 
diminution  of  the  flaid,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supplying  expansion  of  the 
lung  and  contraction  of  the  thorax  on  the  other,  until  the  parts  are  restoited 
to  their  healthy  state.  Sometimes  only  one  operation  is  necessary ;  as  nature, 
Msisted  by  remedies,  is  competent  to  the  removal  of  the  remaining  liquid. 
But,  if  the  liquid  be  pus,  as  much  should  be  withdrawn  as  possible ;  and  it  is 
even  recommended  by  some  to  withdraw  it  by  means  of  a  syphon,  or  a  suction 
instrument  It  is  also  recommended  to  wash  out  the  pus  by  the  injection  of 
WArm  water. 

In  relation  to  the  question  whether  the  wound  should  be  closed  or  left 
open,  the  answer  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  fluid.  Should  it  be 
•emm,  it  will  be  obviously  proper  to  close  the  wound,  so  as  to  obviate,  the 
danger  of  inflammation  from  the  admission  of  air,  or  the  imperfection  of  the 
cavity.  If  it  be  pus,  and  this  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  rapidly,  the 
wound  should  be  allowed  to  remain  open,  so  that  the  liquid  may  escape  as 
rapidly  as  it  forms.  If,  therefore,  the  wound  be  closed  after  the  first  opera- 
tion, and  the  cavity  become  again  speedily  distended,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  subsequently  the  external  communication  should  be  kept  free,  and  nature 
imitated  in  the  process  by  which  she  sometimes  effects  a  spontaneous  cure 
through  an  external  opening.  It  may,  however,  possibly  happen  that  the 
cause  producing  the  pus  has  ceased  in  great  measure  to  operate,  and  that 
the  quantity  drawn  off  may  be  replaced  slowly  if  at  all.  In  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  fortunate  that  the  danger  of  inflammation  from  a  permanent  im- 
perfection of  the  cavity  should  have  been  avoided  by  a  closure  of  the  orifice. 

When  the  pus  discharged  is  offensive,  and  the  parts  exhibit  no  tendency  to 
a  recovery  of  their  healthy  state,  it  has  been  recommended  to  inject  antiseptic 
and  moderately  stimulant  liquids,  such  as  a  weak  solution  of  creasote,  or  of 
one  of  the  chlorinated  compounds.  Several  successful  cases  have  been  re- 
corded from  the  use  of  iodine  injections.  The  pus  having  been  washed  out 
by  a  mucilaginous  injection,  as  of  decoction  of  marsh-mallow,  a  solution  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  iodide  of  potassium,  ten  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
a  hundred  parts  of  water,  making  altogether  about  four  fluidounces,  may  be 
thrown  into  the  cavity  every  two  or  three  days ;  and  the  strength  of  the  in- 
jection may  be  increased  as  the  parts  become  accustomed  to  the  impression. 
(Boinet,  Archives  Oin^ales,  be  ^cV.,  i.  623.)  The  strength  of  the  injection 
has  been  increased,  in  some  instances,  to  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine 
and  water,  with  enough  iodide  of  potassium  simply  to  prevent  the  precipita^ 
tion  of  the  iodine  on  dilution.  Sometimes  the  iodine,  used  in  this  way,  has 
produced  it«  effects  on  the  system,  causing  irritation  in  the  nostrils  and  air- 
passages,  profuse  salivation,  &c.  {Ibid.,  Aout,  1856,  p.  132.) 

The  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  paracentesis  belongs  to  sur- 
gery. It  will  be  suflBcient  here  to  state,  that  the  operator  should  be  per- 
f^tly  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  liquid  at  the  spot  where  he  makes  the 
opening,  lest  he  should  wound  the  lung,  or  the  liver,  if  this  should  hap- 
pen to  have  encroached  upon  the  thorax.  Asa  general  rule,  the  space  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  should  be  preferred.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  adhesion  is  apt  to  exist;  in  the  lower,  the  liver  might  be  in  the  way. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  no  special  instructions 
are  necessary.  The  practitioner  who  understands  how  to  treat  each  disease 
eeiparately,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  his  measures  when  the 
two  are  conjoined. 
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^tide  IV. 

PNEUMOTHORAX. 

Thts  name,  first  applied  by  M.  Itard  to  the  affection  in  which  air  is  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  has  been  generally  adopted.  To  Laennae 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  fully  investigated  the  subject;  and  little  btf 
been  added  to  what  was  taught  by  him.  The  affection  scarcely  deserves  tO 
rank  as  a  disease ;  being  a  mere  incident  in  the  course  of  several  very  dif- 
ferent complaints  and  injuries  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Pneumothorax  may  exist  in  three  distinct  forms;  1.  that  in  which  tiM 
cavity  of  the  pleura  has  no  communication  with  the  external  air,  2.  that  in 
which  it  communicates  with  the  air  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  8.  that 
in  which  the  communication  is  directly  through  the  walls  of  the  chest  The 
second  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  sometimes  coexists  with  the  third. 
Another  distinction  might  be  founded  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  organie 
lesion ;  but  the  latter  condition  is  comparatively  so  rare,  that  it  might  almoat 
be  considered  as  an  anomaly  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Still  another  di^ 
tinction  has  been  made,  dependent  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  liquid  in 
the  cavity ;  and  the  name  of  hydro-pneumothorax  has  been  proposed  for  the 
variety  which  is  characterized  by  the  former  condition,  while  pneumoihoram 
simply  is  retained  for  that  in  which  there  is  only  air.  This  nomenclatore, 
however,  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  and  the  simpler  title  is  usually  em- 
ployed  to  express  the  two  varieties  indiscriminately.  It  is  a  rare  event, 
however,  to  find  air  quite  alone  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  are  very  equivocal,  and  altogether  in* 
sufficient  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  confident  diagnosis.  DyspncBa,  dependent 
npon  the  compression  of  the  lung,  is  an  almost  constant  symptom.  It  varies 
greatly  in  degree,  according  to  the  amount  of  air  and  liquid  within  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura,  to  the  rapidity  and  permanence  of  the  accumulation,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  opposite  lung.  Sometimes  the  quantity  of  air  and  liquid  com- 
bined is  so  small  as  to  occasion  but  slight  compression  of  the  lung,  in  which 
case  there  may  be  little  inconvenience  of  breathing  from  this  cause.  When 
the  accumulation  is  gradual,  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  accom- 
modate themselves,  in  some  measure,  to  the  new  condition  of  things,  and  the 
suffering  is  less  than  under  opposite  circumstances.  It  happens,  however, 
most  frequently,  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity  is  sudden.  In  that 
case,  severe  dyspnoea  usually  comes  on  immediately,  attended  frequently  with 
sharp  pain  in  the  side,  and  sometimes  with  a  sensation  as  if  something  had 
given  way  in  the  chest.  Occasionally  these  sudden  attacks  are  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  copious  expectoration  of  pus,  consequent  upon  the  opening 
of  the  pleural  cavity,  in  a  state  of  empyema,  into  the  bronchia.  It  may 
happen  that  the  opening,  which  admits  air  into  the  cavity  during  inspiration, 
shall  be  large  or  free  enough  to  admit  its  ready  expulsion  during  expiration. 
In  such  a  case,  excessive  pressure  upon  the  lung  may  not  occur,  and  the  dya- 
pncea  may  not  be  exceedingly  violent  In  other  instances,  on  account  of  the 
orifice  being  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  cavity,  or  of  its  having  a 
kind  of  valvular  arrangement,  the  air  admitted  during  inspiration  is  either 
not  expelled  at  all,  or  only  partially  so  during  expiration,  and  consequently 
goes  on  accumulating,  and  thus  compressing  the  lung,  until  suffocation  en- 
sues, unless  through  change  of  position,  violent  effort,  or  other  cause,  the 
air  can  find  an  exit.  The  fatal  issue,  under  such  circumstances,  may  tain 
place  very  speedily,  and  is  preceded  by  the  most  painful  and  laboured  breath- 
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log,  intense  anxiety,  and  onirersal  prostration.  When  one  long  is  from  pre- 
Tions  disease  unfit  for  dnty,  and  pneumothorax  occurs  upon  the  opposite  side, 
•peedy  death  is  .almost  inevitable. 

When  the  communication  first  takes  place  between  the  lung  and  the  pleural 
eavity,  there  is  not  only  dyspnoea,  but  often  also  a  sharp  pain  in  the  side,  and 
severe  cough,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  membrane.  The  irritation  is 
sometimes  so  intense  as  to  be  attended  with  a  temporary  depression  of  the 
Tital  functions ;  but  inflammation  and  febrile  reaction  soon  follow.  These 
effects  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  air  upon  the  pleura; 
but  when  it  is  considered  how  idnoxious  is  air  in  the  cellular  tissue,  as  in 
emphysema,  this  explanation  must  be  received  with  hesitation ;  and  the  pro* 
bability  appears  much  greater,  that  the  real  source  of  irritation  is  the  liquid, 
often  highly  acrid,  which  is  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the  cavity  from 
tuberculous  vomicae,  gangrenous  abscesses,  &c.  Should  liquid  have  pre-ex- 
isted in  the  cavity,  the  admission  of  air  may  prove  the  source  of  irritation 
indirectly,  by  causing  putrefaction  in  the  liquid.  The  patient  generally  pre- 
fers the  sitting  posture,  or,  if  he  lies  down,  does  so  of  choice  upon  the  side 
affected,  at  least  after  the  first  violence  of  the  pleuritic  pain  has  subsided. 

The  physical  signs  afford  the  only  certain  evidence  of  this  affection ;  and 
these  are  quite  distinctive.  Sometimes  there  is  distension  of  the  chest,  with 
enlargement  and  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  displacement  of  the 
neighbouring  viscera,  as  in  copious  liquid  effusion ;  but  these  effects  are  not 
constant  When  the  air  is  between  the  ribs  and  lung,  percussion  yields  a  clear, 
drum-like  sound,  much  clearer  than  upon  the  corresponding  part  of  the  healthy 
side,  and  of  a  different  character,  being  analogous  to  that  produced  by  per- 
cussion over  the  stomach.  If  liquid  exists  in  the  cavity  at  the  same  time,  per- 
cussion produces  over  it  a  flat  sound,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  tympa- 
Ditic  sound  occasioned  by  the  air;  and  the  limits  of  the  resonance  and  dulness 
sre  often  well  defined,  and  vary  with  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  former 
occupying  a  place  in  the  chest  above  that  of  the  latter.  Thus,  if  the  patient 
sit,  the  clearness  will  be  in  the  upper  and  the  flatness  in  the  lower  portion ; 
if  he  lie  upon  his  back,  the  former  will  be  anterior  and  the  latter  posterior,  and 
vice  versa.  But  this  sign  is  of  itself  not  sufficient ;  for  the  difference  between 
the  sound  of  the  lung  in  health,  and  the  sonorousness  of  pneumothorax  is  not 
Always  to  be  depended  upon.  Auscultation  here  lends  its  aid  and  supplies 
the  deficiency.  The  ear,  applied  to  the  chest,  perceives  no  respiratory  mur- 
mur in  the  part  where  the  sound  upon  percussion  is  clearest ;  while,  at  the 
corresponding  spot  on  the  opposite  side,  the  percussion  is  less  clear,  and  the 
respiration  heard  distinctly.  The  vocal  resonance,  and  vibratory  thrill  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  are  also  less  over  the  tympanitic  than  over  the  healthy 
part  These  signs,  taken  in  connection  with  the  movable  limits  of  the  dulness 
and  sonorousness,  are  peculiar  and  distinctive.  Sometimes,  owing  to  adhe- 
sions of  the  lung  to  the  side,  respiration  is  heard ;  but  other  sonorous  parts 
exist  where  the  sound  is  wanting.  If  the  quantity  of  air  is  very  great,  and  no 
adhesions  exist,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  nowhere  audible  except  near  the 
root  of  the  lung.  Besides  this  sign,  there  are  others  which  belong  equally  to 
this  affection,  and  to  large  cavities  in  the  lung.  Such  are  the  amphoric  res- 
piration, amphoric  resonance  of  the  voice  and  cough,  and  metallic  tinkling. 
For  the  value  of  these  signs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  preliminary 
to  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  (See  vol.  i.,  pages  791, 
T93,  and  796.)  Of  course,  the  first  two  are  heard  only  when  the  cavity  com- 
municates with  the  bronchia,  and  the  last  most  frequently  under  the  same 
circumstances,  though  the  metallic  tinkling  mav  be  occasionally  produced  in 
the  closed  cavity,  as  for  example  by  change  of  position,  when  drops  of  the 
liquid  which  has  adhered  to  the  surface  now  uncovered  fall  into  the  mass  of 
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liqaid  beneath,  and  by  rales  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  Ac.  Still  another  sign  ii 
the  sound  of  flactnation  or  splashing,  which  is  sometimes  heard,  especially  If 
the  ear  be  applied  to  the  chest,  during  snccussion,  that  is,  a  quick  and  sudden 
movement  of  the  body,  as  when  shaken  by  a  person  having  hold  of  the  shoal- 
ders.  This  sound  is  produced  only  when  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
liquid  along  with  the  air.  It  is  often  audible  to  the  patient  in  moving.  M. 
Aran  has  called  attention  to  another  sign,  sometimes  offered  in  this  disease ; 
a  shock,  namely,  occurring  during  the  cough,  giving  to  the  patient  a  sensation 
as  though  something  were  striking  against^the  costal  pleura,  and  resembling 
to  the  ear,  or  to  the  hand  of  an  observer,  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  This  was 
observed  a  little  below  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  was  ascribed  by 
M.  Aran  to  the  lung,  floating  upon  the  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and,  when 
distended  in  inspiration,  striking  against  the  wall  of  the  chest  {Arch,  OifL^ 
Aout,  1856,  p.  156.) 

The  course  of  this  affection  is  various,  being  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease  of  which  it  is  an  attendant.  Sometimes  it  is  very  speedily  fatal,  within 
an  hour,  or  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days,  and,  when  produced  by  the  rnptare 
of  the  pleura  in  tuberculous  and  gangrenous  affections  of  the  lungs,  generally 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  Sometimes,  however,  it  runs  on  for  months 
and  years,  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  continued  for  three  and  even 
six  years.  The  termination  is  usually  sooner  or  later  in  death,  though  recoT* 
eries  do  occasionally  take  place,  especially  when  the  affection  has  originated 
in  pleuritic  effusion.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  are  ameliorated 
after  perforation  of  the  pleura. 

Causes. — By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  pneumothorax  is  the  opening 
of  a  tuberculous  vomica,  already  communicating  with  the  bronchia,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura.  Hence  the  affection  is  not  a  very  uncommon  accom- 
paniment of  phthisis.  The  opening  is  made  either  by  ulceration,  or  by  the 
rupture  of  the  membrane  over  a  superficial  vomica,  in  consequence  of  some 
violent  action  of  the  chest,  as  in  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  As  a  communica- 
tion is  thus  established  between  the  cavity  and  the  external  air,  this  of  course 
enters  the  pleura  at  every  expansion  of  the  chest,  and,  if  the  communication 
be  perfectly  free,  passes  out  again  in  great  measure  during  expiration,  only 
BO  much  remaining  as  may  be  necessary  to  occupy  the  space  left  by  the  elastfo 
contraction  of  the  lung.  Should  the  exit,  however,  be  less  free  than  tlie 
entrance,  the  air  goes  on  accumulating  in  the  cavity,  and  the  lung  becomes 
very  much  compressed.  In  general  there  is  only  one  opening,  but  sometimes 
there  are  several.  As  the  tubercles  producing  them  are  seated  usually  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  opening  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  same 
part.  In  this  variety  of  pneumothorax,  the  attack  is  often  very  sudden ;  for, 
though  the  ulceration  may  make  its  way  gradually  to  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
yet,  when  the  pleura  only  remains,  this  is  apt  to  give  way  under  some  more 
than  usual  violence,  and  the  phenomena  at  once  occur. 

Upon  the  same  principles,  pneumothorax  occasionally  arises  from  gangren- 
ous or  phlegmonous  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  and  hemorrhagic  effusions  in  their 
tissue,  making  a  passage  into  the  pleural  cavity ;  and  the  progress  of  cancer- 
ous ulceration,  and  the  rupture  of  a  hydatid,  have  led  to  the  same  result.  Bat 
all  these  cases  are  very  rare. 

In  some  instances,  the  opening  is  made  from  the  pleura  into  the  lungs. 
This  happens  in  cases  of  empyema,  in  which  the  pus  excites  inflammation  and 
ulceration  in  the  pleura,  and  by  the  same  processes  opens  a  passage  through 
the  pulmonary  parenchyma  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  discharged.  Some- 
times it  makes  its  way  externally  through  the  walls  of  the  chest,  instead  of 
into  the  lungs,  and  thus  establishes  a  direct  communication  between  the  cavity 
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snd  the  cater  air.    In  either  of  these  modes,  plearisj  maj  be  the  cause  of 
pneomothoraz. 

The  operation  for  empyema,  and  other  penetrating  wonnds  of  the  chest, 
occasionallj  gire  admission  to  the  air  through  its  walls ;  and,  when  the  luug 
it  penetrated  at  the  same  time,  from  the  bronchial  tubes  also.  A  fractured 
rib  sometimes  canses  pneumothorax  by  wounding  the  luog ;  and  the  same 
result  is  said  to  have  been  produced  bj  violent  compression  from  without, 
mptaring  the  pulmonary  air-cells  and  pleura.  In  an  emphysematous  state  of 
the  air-cells,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  superficial  cells  are  ruptured  in 
violent  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  and  the  air,  escaping  beneath  the  pleura,  rup- 
tures that  also,  and  enters  the  cavity. 

In  all  the  cases  hitherto  alluded  to,  there  is  an  external  communication. 
But  the  affection  sometimes  occurs  without  such  communication.  Occasion- 
ally a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  lung  becomes  gangrenous,  and  the  gases 
arising  from  its  decomposition  are  confined  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Ulcerous 
commonications  have  also  been  formed  between  the  hollow  abdominal  viscera 
and  this  cavity,  which  has  thus  been  filled  with  air.  In  some  rare  cases  of 
partial  pleurisy,  in  which  the  liquid  effusion  is  limited  by  adhesions,  it  is  said 
that  the  place  of  the  liquid  absorbed  is  sometimes  supplied  by  air ;  the  lungs 
not  being  sufficiently  expansible,  nor  the  ribs  sufficiently  flexible,  to  fill  up 
the  yacuity.  It  is  probable  that  the  air,  in  such  cases,  proceeds  from  the 
liquid,  which  always  contains  more  or  less  of  it  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
preasare,  and  yields  it  when  that  pressure  is  removed.  Sometimes  the  liquids 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  especially  when  mixed  with  blood,  un- 
dergo decomposition,  and  give  out  gaseous  matter.  Again,  it  is  thought  that, 
in  some  rare  instances,  air  is  extravasated  from  the  pleura,  without  any  observ- 
able organic  lesion.  Such  an  event  may  happen  in  certain  low  states  of  the 
system,  analogous  to  those  in  which  a  similar  extravasation  of  air  takes  place 
into  the  cells  of  the  exterior  cellular  tissue.  It  is  possible  that  the  air  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  pleural  cavity  after  death,  without  any  discoverable  organic 
affection,  may  be  the  result  of  the  debility  immediately  preceding  death,  or 
even  a  pure  cadaveric  phenomenon. 

In  relation  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  foregoing  causes  of  pneu- 
mothorax, it  is  stated  by  M.  Saassier  that,  out  of  147  cases  of  the  affection, 
it  was  in  81  the  result  of  phthisis,  in  29  of  pleurisy,  in  8  of  gangrene  of  the 
longs,  in  5  of  emphysema,  in  3  of  hydatids,  in  3  of  wonnds ;  while  none  of 
the  other  causes  enumerated  had  produced  more  than  a  single  case.  (Diet,  de 
Med.,  XXV.  236.) 

The  nature  of  the  gas  in  pneumothorax  depends  on  the  cause  of  the  affec- 
tion. Sometimes  it  is  inodorous,  as  when  derived  immediately  from  the 
atmosphere ;  sometimes  highly  offensive,  as  when  the  product  of  gangrene, 
or  of  putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  pleural  liquid. 

The  lung  is  sometimes  pressed  against  the  spine,  sometimes  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  and  very  rarely  into  the  anterior  part.  The  degree  of  com- 
pression varies  greatly.  In  some  instances,  it  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be 
sensible ;  in  others,  the  lung  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  fist  or  even  less. 
Sometimes  it  is  much  limited  by  the  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  parietes  of 
the  chest  There  is  occasionally  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  fistulous  open- 
ing after  death. 

Though  generally  fatal,  pneumothorax  is  not  necessarily  so,  even  when 
dependent  on  phthisis.  Dr.  Woillez  has  shown  that  perforations  of  the  lungs 
by  tabercles  are  sometimes  closed  spontaneously  by  false  membrane,  connect- 
ing the  parts  around  the  orifice  with  the  opposite  costal  pleura ;  and  that, 
after  this  has  taken  place,  the  signs  of  pneumothorax  may  gradually  disap- 
pear. {Archives  O^n,,  Dec.  1863,  p.  695.) 
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Treatment. — This  is  nsaally  directed  less  to  the  removal  of  the  air  con* 
tained  in  the  pleara,  than  to  the  relief  of  the  attendant  symptoms.  Imme- 
diately npon  the  occurrence  of  a  sadden  attack,  it  is  often  proper  to  allay 
irritation  and  obviate  depression  by  opiates  and  sinapisms.  The  snbseqaent 
pleuritic  inflammation  must  be  combated  by  such  an  amount  of  depletion, 
either  by  the  lancet  or  preferably  by  leeches,  as  the  patient  can  bear,  by 
emollient  poultices,  blisters,  or  antimonial  pustnlation,  by  refrigerant  laxa- 
tives and  diaphoretics,  and,  if  the  case  be  not  tuberculous,  by  a  moderate 
mercurial  impression.  At  the  same  time,  the  various  remedies  mentioned 
under  pleurisy,  as  fitted  to  produce  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  should  be 
employed.  Opiates  or  other  narcotics  should  be  given  to  allay  cough ;  and^ 
when  symptoms  of  hectic  appear,  with  night-sweats  and  emaciation,  the 
strength  of  the  patient  must  be  supported  by  tonics  and  nutritious  food. 
The  only  measure  directed  especially  to  the  air  in  the  pleura,  is  the  making 
of  an  opening  through  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  order  to  let  it  out.  This  te 
warrantable  only  where  the  accumulation  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  speedy 
suffocation.  The  operation  should  be  performed  as  in  empyema.  Sometimes 
it  affords  instantaneous  relief;  and,  if  the  pneumothorax  depend  upon  rente* 
diable  causes,  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient  But  gene- 
rally it  is  only  palliative ;  and,  in  the  advanced  period  of  phthisis,  when  death 
must  ensue  ere  long  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  disease,  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days'  respite,  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
of  equivocal  propriety.  M.  Aran  has  puncturea  the  chest  and  injected  tine* 
tnre  of  iodine,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  chronic  pleurisy,  with  relief  to  the  patient 
(Arch.  Oin,,  Aout,  1856,  p.  153) ;  and  M.  Trousseau  has  succeeded  in  curing, 
by  the  same  remedy,  three  cases  diagnosticated  as  pneumothorax,  in  which 
the  affection  was  the  result  of  simple  pleurisy.  (B.  and  F,  MecL-Chir.  Beo.p 
Jan.  1868,  Am.  ed.,  p.  197.) 

Article  V. 

EMPHYSEMA  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

This  name  has  been  applied  to  that  affection  of  the  lungs  in  which  their 
tissue  is  morbidly  distended  with  air.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  affection; 
one  in  which  the  dilatation  is  confined  to  the  air-cells,  the  other  in  which  the 
air  has  escaped  from  the  vesicles  into  the  extravesicular  or  interlobular  cel- 
lular tissue,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung  beneath  the  pleura.  The  former 
was  called  by  Laennec  vesicular  emphyHema,  the  latter  may  very  properly  be 
designated  as  extravenicular.  The  complaint  is  not  uncommon,  but  has  not 
been  well  understood  until  recently.  Laennec  gave  the  first  satisfactory  and 
consistent  account  of  it,  though  many  isolated  facts  had  been  recorded  by 
previous  pathological  anatomists. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  vesicular  emphysema^  the  lung  does  not  col- 
lapse on  the  opening  of  the  chest,  but  sometimes  on  the  contrary  expands,  as 
if  previously  compressed  by  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  This  is  ascribed  to  an 
inelastic  or  ngid  condition  of  the  membrane  which  forms  the  cells,  consequent 
probably  upon  a  sort  of  hypertrophy  which  not  unfreqnently  thickens  the 
walls  of  distended  cavities.  In  consequence  of  this  rigidity,  they  do  not  con- 
tract upon  the  air  which  they  contain,  and  therefore  remain  distended.  The 
lupg  is  very  light,  and  does  not  sink  so  much  in  water  as  in  the  sound  state. 
It  crepitates  less  upon  pressure,  has  a  firmer  feel,  and  pits  under  the  finger. 
The  surface  is  sometimes  irregular  in  consequence  of  unequal  projecting 
vesicles,  and  occasionally  single  vesicles  are  observed,  sometimes  as  large  as 
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a  pea  or  larger,  of  a  globular  form,  and  apparently  attached  by  a  pedicle. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  contracted  portion  of  the  vesicle,  which  continaes 
beneath  into  the  substance  of  the  Inng.  That  these  are  distended  air-cells 
and  not  eztravasated  air,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  they  cannot  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  under  the  pleura  by  pressure.  If  the  lung  is  dis- 
tended by  blowing  into  it,  these  vesicles  appear  to  flatten  and  sink  away ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  they  remain  unaltered,  while  the  sound  structure  around  them 
swells  to  their  level. 

When  the  diseased  lung  Is  eut  into,  the  air-eells  are  found  to  be  in  various 
degrees  enlarged,  generally  to  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  sometimes  to 
that  of  a  hazel  nut ;  and  occasionally  one  is  observed  of  much  greater  magni- 
tude. The  smaller  cavities  are  probably  mere  dilated  vesicles,  the  larger  are 
sometimes  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  intervening  coats,  and  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  torn  membrane.  In  order  that  the  structure  may  be  well 
exhibited,  the  lung  should  be  fully  inflated  and  dried  before  being  sliced ; 
and,  in  order  to  compensate  for  any  air  that  may  escape  through  the  mem* 
brane,  the  inflation  should  be  repeated  now  and  then  during  the  drying  proce8& 

In  consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  cells,  the  whole  amount  of  surface 
over  which  the  blood-vessels  can  ramify  is  lessened,  and  these,  therefore, 
undergo  absorption.  There  Is  consequently  a  diminished  supply  of  blood, 
and  the  portions  of  long  affected  have  a  whitish  appearance,  which  sometimes 
contrasts,  in  a  marked  degree,  with  the  colour  of  the  healthy  parts.  The 
lung  Is  also  less  moist  than  in  health. 

The  dilatation  may  affect  only  one  or  a  few  cells,  or  may  occupy  isolated 
spots,  as  single  lobules,  for  example,  while  others  regain  unchanged,  or  may 
•xtend  to  large  and  continuous  portions  of  the  parenchyma.  It  may  be  con- 
fined to  one  lung,  or  uMty  affect  both.  The  latter  is  most  frequently  the  case. 
When  one  lung  only  is  the  seat  of  the  complaint,  it  Is  much  larger  than  the 
other,  so  as  sometimes  observably  to  displace  the  mediastinum  and  heart.  The 
dilatation  is  more  frequent  m  the  upper  portion  of  the  lung,  and  at  Its  borders, 
than  elsewhere.  The  edge  of  the  lobes  is  sometimes  irregularly  fringed  with 
the  projecting  dilated  vesicles,  of  different  sizes.  The  small  bronchial  tubes 
are  usually  also  dilated  in  the  emphysematous  part. 

«  Extraveaicular  Emphyaemm. — In  this  variety,  the  air  is  sometimes  effused 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lung,  underneath  the  pleura,  producing  little  bladders 
of  various  size  and  form,  in  some  instances  not  larger  than  a  shot,  in  others 
as  large  as  an  egg,  and  even  larger.  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Bouillaud, 
in  which  the  bag  of  air  was  equal  to  a  common  stomach  in  size.  The  affec- 
tion differs  from  that  in  which  the  vesicles  are  dilated  in  the  circumstance, 
that,  in  the  former,  the  air  can  be  pressed  from  point  to  point  beneath  the 
pleura,  while  in  the  latter  the  vesicles  are  not  movable.  The  effusion  results 
from  rupture  of  one  or  more  air-cells.  Sometimes  the  pleura  gives  way,  aud 
the  air  escapes  into  its  cavity,  constituting  pneumothorax. 

In  some  cases,  the  air  is  effused  into  the  interlobular  cellular  tia<«ue ;  and  the 
affection,  under  these  circamstances,  is  named  by  Laennec,  interlobular  em- 
pky$ema.  The  partitions  of  cellular  matter  between  the  lobules,  which  in 
health  can  but  just  be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  are  now  much  expanded, 
being  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch,  and  sometimes  nearly  an  inch  in  thicknetis. 
On  the  surface  of  the  lung  they  appear  as  translucent  bands,  sometimes  run- 
ning In  parallel  directions,  but  frequently  intersecting  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  lozenge-shaped  spaces  of  sound  lung.  If  the  effusion  of  air  takes  place 
near  the  root  of  the  lung,  it  escapes  into  the  mediastinum,  and  thence  Into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neighbouring*  partflt>>f  the  neck,  which  thus  becomes 
emphysematous;  and  the  affection  may  extend  to  the  cellular  tissue  under- 
neath the  skin,  and  among  the  muscles,  over  the  whole  body.    Though  tht 
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emphysema,  in  this  case,  is  dependent  on  some  solution  of  continnity  io  the 
air-cells  or  bronchial  tabes,  this  cannot  be  detected.  The  proper  cells  of  the 
Inngs  are  generally  not  themsel?es  dilated ;  though  sometimes  this  kind  of 
emphysema  is  associated  with  and  dependent  upon  the  vesicular  variety. 

Killiet  and  Barthez  state  that,  in  children,  they  have  almost  always  found 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  of  the  parenchyma ;  though  these 
lesions  have  not  generally  occupied  the  same  portion  of  the  lung  as  the  em* 
physema.  {Maladies  den  En/ants,  i.  137.) 

Symptoms. — Very  slight  emphysema  cannot  be  certainly  detected  either 
by  the  general  symptoms  or  physical  signs,  and  is  first  known  to  have  ex* 
isted  after  death.  When  so  considerable  as  to  produce  observable  effects,  it 
is  always  attended  with  dyspnoea,  which,  in  very  mild  cases,  may  be  occa- 
sional, appearing  only  under  the  influence  of  exciting  causes,  but,  in  those  of 
a  higher  grade,  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  continuous  and  unceasing.  In 
the  latter  cases,  however,  it  varies  exceedingly,  being  sometimes  quite  toler* 
able,  at  others  exacerbated  into  the  most  distressing  paroxysms,  similar  to 
those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  with  which  this  affection  was  formerly  con* 
founded.  These  paroxysms  occur  quite  irregularly,  whenever,  indeed,  the 
patient  may  happen  to  be  exposed  to  causes  which  call  for  more  than  ordinary 
exertion  of  the  lungs,  or  in  any  degree  tend  to  cramp  their  action,  such  as 
violent  muscular  effort,  elevated  situations  where  the  atmosphere  is  rarefied, 
the  horizontal  position  which  throws  the  weight  of  the  bowels  partly  upoa 
the  diaphragm,  flatulence  and  overloading  of  the  stomach,  which  act  in  the 
same  manner  by  confining  the  lungs,  and,  above  all,  acute  catarrhal  attacks. 
As  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  dyspnoea,  the  patient  usually  prefers  the 
erect  position,  and  in  some  instances  finds  it  difficnlt  to  lie  with  his  head  low. 
Cough  is  a  very  frequent  attendant;  but  is  rather  a  result  of  some  concomi* 
tant  disease  than  of  the  emphysema  itself.  It  is  not,  as  Laennec  appears  to 
have  believed,  invariably  present  in  the  complaint.  Sometimes  there  is  either 
no  expectoration,  or  only  of  a  small  quantity  of  clear  and  viscid  or  frotbj 
mucus;  but,  in  other  cases,  and  especially  when  the  patient  labours  under  a 
catarrhal  attack,  there  is  a  copious  discharge  from  the  bronchia,  which  affords 
considerable  relief  to  the  dyspnoea.  When  not  complicated  with  acute  in- 
flammatory affections,  the  complaint  is  entirely  free  from  fever,  and  the  pulse 
is  usually  slow  and  regular.  During  the  paroxysms,  the  face  often  exhibits 
the  usual  marks  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  being  pale  or  livid,  with 
purple  lips ;  and  in  bad  cases  there  is  sometimes  an  habitual  dusky  hue  of 
the  countenance.  According  to  Stokes,  these  phenomena  are  most  common 
when  the  lower  lobes  are  chiefly  affected. 

The  physical  signSj  however,  are  much  more  accurately  diagnostic  than 
the  general  symptoms.  When  the  affection  is  severe,  there  is  usually  some 
dilatation  of  the  chest,  which  is  general  or  partial  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  emphysema.  The  thorax  is  more  cylindrical  than  in  health,  being 
rounded  somewhat  both  before  and  behind.  The  intercostal  spaces  are 
widened,  though  not  bulgring,  the  ribs  have  a  more  horizontal  direction,  and 
the  hollow  above  and  below  the  clavicle  is  apt  to  be  filled  up.  Sometimes 
only  one  side  is  enlarged,  and  sometimes  the  bulging  is  quite  partial  The 
heart,  spleen,  and  liver  are  occasionally  displaced  as  in  empyema.  If  the 
movements  of  respiration  are  closely  watched,  it  will  be  found  that  the  chest 
falls  little  if  any  during  expiration.  Mr.  Corfe  gives,  as  a  diagnostic  sigpft 
of  emphysema  of  the  opper  lobes,  the  appearance  of  a  tumour  in  the  tri- 
angular space  between  the  clavicle,  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  and  omohyoid 
muscles  at  each  spell  of  hard  conghing;  a  phenomenon  resulting  from  a  sort 
of  "hernia  of  the  lung''  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  support  to  the  plenra 
at  this  plaee.  (3M,  Vimea,  March  18,  1848.) 
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Bat  these  deviations  fh>m  the  normal  shape  of  the  chest  are  not  always 
present  The  most  sure  signs  are  those  afforded  by  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion combined.  Under  the  former,  the  chest  over  the  affected  portion  of  lung 
emits  an  nnasnally  clear  and  hollow  sound,  which  is  not,  as  in  health,  in- 
creased by  a  full  inspiration ;  while,  by  the  latter,  the  respiratory  murmur  can 
be  beard  but  very  feebly  if  at  all.  The  expiratory  sound  is  often  much  pro- 
longed, probably  owing  to  narrowing  of  the  bronchia.  The  vocal  parietal 
vibrations  of  the  chest  are  generally  diminished  in  emphysema;  though  the 
resonance  is  said  to  be  sometimes  natural,  and  sometimes  augmented,  even  to 
bronchophony.  Pneumothorax  is  the  only  affection  which  yields  the  same 
combination  of  signs;  and,  as  this  is  generally  attended  with  liquid  effusion, 
the  marks  of  such  effusion  are  sufficiently  diagnostic,  especially  when  taken 
ia  connection  with  the  very  different  origin  of  the  two  affections,  and  their 
very  different  course.  In  pneumothorax,  moreover,  there  is  a  total  want  of 
the  respiratory  murmur,  which  can  usually  be  heard,  though  feebly,  in  emphy- 
sema ;  while  in  the  latter  the  metallic  sounds  are  quite  wanting. 

The  dry  and  moist  rales  of  catarrh  are  often  heard,  and  occasionally,  accord- 
ing to  Liaennec,  a  dry  subcrepitant  rale,  which,  Dr.  Gerhsrd  says,  is  "nothing 
bot  the  slight  rustling  sound  produced  by  the  bubbles  of  air,  either  forcing 
themselves  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  forming  little  bags  which  rub  against 
the  pleora,  or  the  dilated  vesicles  themselves,  which  are  occasionally  suffi- 
ciently rigid  to  give  rise  to  some  friction.''  (Med.  Examiner,  iii.  583.)  Of 
course,  in  the  purely  vesicular  emphysema,  the  sound  can  proceed  only  from 
the  latter  of  these  two  causes. 

Vesicular  emphysema  is  almost  always  a  chronic  and  very  protracted  affec- 
tion. Beginning  not  nnfrequently  in  childhood,  it  may  run  on  to  an  advanced 
old  age,  and  seldom  proves  fatal,  unless  through  some  concomitant  affection. 
At  first,  the  dyspncea  is  usually  slight,  and  the  paroxysms  at  distant  inter- 
vala.  But,  as  life  advances,  the  general  difficulty  of  breathing  increases,  and 
the  paroxysms  become  more  frequent  and  distressing.  In  consequence  of  the 
interruption  afforded  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  by  the  great 
diminution  of  the  vesicular  surface,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  apt  to  be 
affected  with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  and  hence  a  cachectic  state  of 
system,  and  dropsical  effusion.  When  certain  parts  of  the  lungs  are  affected 
and  others  sound,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  than  the  due  portion  of  the 
circulating  office  must  fall  upon  the  latter,  so  that  they  become  especially 
liable  to  congestion  and  consequent  pneumonia.  It  is  probably  by  this  affec- 
tion that  life  most  frequently  terminates,  in  pulmonary  emphysema. 

According  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the  physical  signs  of  emphysema  in 
children  are  different  from  those  above  given.  The  respiratory  murmur, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  is  remarkably  exaggerated,  the  sound  upon  per- 
cossion  remains  about  as  in  health,  and  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  not  changed 
in  form ;  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  the  disease.  They  ascribe 
the  louder  murmur  to  the  great  efforts  made  by  infants  in  breathing,  the  state 
of  percussion  to  the  naturally  resonant  character  of  the  chest,  and  the  want 
of  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  to  the  rapid  march  of  the  affection. 
But  emphysema  may  always  be  suspected,  in  children  affected  with  rachitis, 
or  with  an  acute  disease  of  the  chest  which  has  continued  for  some  days,  and 
occasioned  violent  respiratory  efforts.  {Maladies  den  En/ants,  i.  138.) 

The  exiravenicular  variety  differs  somewhat  in  its  course  from  the  vesicular. 
Instead  of  being  very  chronic,  it  is  generally  induced  suddenly  by  causes  cal- 
culated to  rupture  the  air-cells.  When  dyspnoea  comes  on  all  at  once,  after 
violent  efforts  at  inspiration,  it  may  be  inferred  to  belong  to  this  affection. 
The  patient  is  sometimes  sensible,  under  these  circumstances,  of  a  feeling  of 
crackling.     Laennec  says  that  a  characteristic  sign  always  present  is  a  dry 
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sobcrepitant  rale,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  dry  crepitant  rale  with  large  huh' 
hies.  It  is  nrach  more  constant  and  more  marked  in  this  than  in  the  vesiealar 
Tariety.  He  distitif^ishes  this  from  the  friction  sound,  which  is  also  heard, 
and  which  is  produced  by  the  irregular  surface  of  the  Inngs  rnbbing  against 
the  ribs,  diaphragm,  or  mediastinnm.  It  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Gerhard 
has  given  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  sentence  already 
i|aoted.  The  Tibration  which  produces  the  sound  may  sometimes  be  felt  by 
the  hand  upon  the  chest.  If,  along  with  the  above  signs,  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  emphysema  about  the  anterior  parts  of  the  neck,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

This  form  of  pulmonary  emphysema  is  in  general  a  comparatiyely  trifling 
affection.  It  may,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  be  so  extensive  as  to  occasion 
snffocation ;  but  nsualjy  absorption  of  the  effused  air  takes  place,  the  ruptured 
orifices  heal,  and  the  patient  recorers  in  a  short  time. 

Causes, — Whatever  produces  and  sustains  severe  dyspncBa,  while  from  any, 
cause  portions  of  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  ordi- 
nary expansion,  may  prove  the  cause  of  pulmonary  emphysema.  The  expand- 
ing power  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  thus  abnormally  and  excessively 
exerted,  is  brought  to  bear  not  on  the  whole  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  as  In 
health,  but  on  the  portion  remaining  expansible,  which  is,  therefore,  forcibly 
dilated  beyond  the  normal  extent,  and,  by  a  continued  application  of  the  cause, 
becomes  permanently  dilated,  the  vesicles  being  not  unfreqnently  ruptured  at 
the  same  ti«e.  In  asthma,  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  the  expansion 
of  the  air-vesicles  results  from  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  all  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Hence,  the  emphysema  is  apt  to  be  general  in  that  affection.  So 
constant  an  attendant,  indeed,  is  it  upon  spasmodic  asthma,  when  of  consider- 
able duration,  that  some  pathologists  have  been  induced  to  consider  the  latter 
complaint  as  nothing  more  than  emphysema.  But  the  mere  mechanical  dila- 
tation of  the  air-cells  is  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  nervous  pheno- 
mena of  asthma,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  original  affection.  Besides  the 
disease^  just  mentioned,  bronchitis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  emphysema,  par- 
ticularly when  it  affects  the  smaller  tubes,  and  is  attended  with  a  very  viscid 
obstructive  secretion.  It  then  affords  the  two  conditions  mentioned,  in  a  high 
degree,  causing  much  dyspnoea,  while,  by  obstructing  the  tubes  in  certain 
parts  of  the  lungs,  and  thereby  disabling  the  tissue  supplied  by  them  from 
expanding  duly,  or,  as  shown  by  Dr.  GFairdner,  even  producing  collapse,  it 
throws  the  whole  office  of  expansion  upon  the  remainder.  Dr.  Williams  has 
ingeniously  suggested,  as  an  immediate  cause,  a  want  of  longitudinal  exten- 
sibility in  the  bronchia,  consequent  upon  chronic  bronchitis,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  the  vesicles  necessarily  dilate  towards  the  surface  of  the  lung,  so  that 
this  may  remain  in  contact  with  the  expanding  walls  of  the  chest. 

pardiac  affections,  pulmonary  abscesses,  partial  induration,  atrophy,  con- 
cretions, and  tumours  of  all  kinds  pressing  upon  the  bronchia,  and  partially 
filling  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  may  be  ranked  among  the  causes  of  the  com* 
plaint.  In  a  sHght  degree,  therefore,  it  should  attend  tubercles  in  the  lungs; 
and  though,  according  to  Louis,  the  disease  is  seldom  eomplicated  with  phthisis, 
yet  from  the  more  recent  observations  of  M.  Oallard,  it  would  appear  thai 
more  or  less  of  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  a  con- 
stant and  almost  necessary  result  of  tuberculous  deposition.  (Archives  Gin.^ 
Aug.  1854,  p.  200.)  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  pulmonary  em- 
physema is  usually  a  secondary  affection,  originating  in  dyspnoea,  and  aggra- 
Tating  the  cause  which  produced  it. 

Violent  efforts  at  expanding  the  chest,  or  which  require  that  the  chest 
should  be  kept  long  in  the  expanded  state,  are  also  capable,  unaided,  of  pro* 
ducing  emphysema,  though  it  la  more  frequently  the  extravesicalar  than  the 
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vesicolar  Tsriety  which  resnlts.  Playing  upon  wind  instruments,  h'fting  very 
heavy  bardens  or  other  violent  straining,  and  the  practice  of  diving  and  re- 
maiDing  long  under  water,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  kind  of 
eaose.  The  extravesicnlar  emphysema  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  other  variety,  upon  the  superadded  operation  of  such  causes;  and  the 
two  forms,  therefore,  not  unfreqnently  coexist 

TrecUmenL — During  the  exacerbations  of  dyspnoea,  the  patient  must  be 
kept  at  rest,  and  all  existing  occasional  causes  of  the  dyspnoea  removed  as 
fiur  as  possible.  Should  evidence  be  presented  of  the  existence  of  acute  bron- 
chial inflammation,  or  active  pulmonary  congestion,  blood  should  be  taken 
by  the  lancet,  or  from  between  the  shoulders  by  cups,  or  both  generally  and 
locally,  according  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms;  and  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  given,  at  short  intervals, 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  acute  inflammatory  symptoms.  After  these,  if 
existing,  have  been  reduced,  and  originally  in  cases  in  which  they  do  not  exists 
narcotica,  antispasmodics,  and  local  irritants  are  highly  useful.  Such  are 
laudanum  and  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  with  sinapisms  to  the  breast  or  back. 
The  smoke  of  stramonium  may  also  be  tried,  if  not  contraindicated  by  cere* 
bral  symptoms;  and  the  various  remedies  enumerated  under  spasmodic 
asthma  may  be  resorted  to  if  necessary.  To  promote  expectoration,  and  re- 
lieve the  bronchial  spasm,  few  remedies  will  probably  be  found  more  effica- 
cious than  mixtures  of  equal  parts  of  syrup  of  squill  and  seneka,  with  twice 
the  quantity  of  tincture  of  lobelia.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  such  a  mix- 
tore  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  or  even  more  frequently,  unless  it  nau- 
seate, until  the  symptoms  are  relieved.  For  a  more  permanent  effect  than 
can  be  obtained  from  sinapisms,  recourse  may  be  had  to  blisters  or  pustula- 
tioo  by  tartar  emetic,  when  the  dyspnoea  is  protracted. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  that  which  is  directed  to 
the  prevention  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  Towards  directly  relieving  the 
habitual  amount  of  it,  little  can  be  done ;  but  there  is  reasonable  ground  to 
hope  that,  if  the  exacerbations  can  be  prevented,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
may  be  delayed  or  arrested,  and  that,  especially  in  the  young  subject,  the  air- 
cells  may  in  the  end  gradually  contract,  and  a  positive  amelioration  of  the 
disease  take  place.  The  patient,  therefore,  should  carefully  avoid  all  the 
causes  calculated  to  bring  on  dyspnoea.  He  should  never  use  any  great  mus- 
cular exertion  likely  to  put  him  out  of  breath ;  should  never,  for  example, 
attempt  to  run,  or  rapidly  ascend  heights,  or  lift  heavy  burdens.  He  should 
guard  with  peculiar  caution  against  taking  cold ;  and  should  therefore  clothe 
himself  warmly  with  flannel  next  the  skin,  always  keep  his  feet  dry,  and  take 
care  not  to  expose  himself,  when  heated,  to  currents  of  cold  air.  Laennec 
recommends  frictions  with  oil  as  a  preventive  of  catarrh.  Measures  should 
be  promptly  taken  to  relieve  attacks  of  inflammation  in  any  part  of  the  air- 
passages.  Residence  in  a  warm  and  equable  climate  is  highly  desirable ;  and 
sea  voyages  in  the  warmer  latitudes  may  prove  beneficial.  When  the  original 
cause  of  the  dyspnoea  continues  to  exist,  and  can  be  reached,  the  efforts  of 
the  physician  should  be  especially  directed  towards  it  Thus,  in  anemic  cases, 
the  chalybeates  and  other  means  calculated  to  restore  the  proper  condition  of 
the  blooKl  should  be  used.  ^ 

In  the  extravesicnlar  form,  little  treatment  is  requisite.  In  cases  of  ex- 
treme and  threatening  dyspnoea,  bleeding  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
lessen  the  duty  of  the  lungs ;  and,  if  emphysema  should  appear  about  the 
neck,  the  air  may  be  let  out  by  punctures. 
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,irtirle   VJ. 

BRONt-HIAL  niLATATIOX. 

Tnif  \*  Ti'>T  'o  roucli  a  disease  in  i1$e1f  as  rh  elTect  of  diseaiie.  It  is  wonb* 
•  ■r  Moiice  r:lii-fiy  fr-jiii  the  cl.isc  rosctntilanoe  uf  its  sifiiB.  in  some  iDStSDW.:': 
lliur'e  of  jiJiihi-is,  nud  tlic  cont^qiient  ocoBsinrBl  difficulty-  of  diapnosii. 

The  smaller  mlifs  ore  more  commnnly  affected  IhaD  ihe  lat^rer,  probtbiT 
l)(t-uii-o  thcj  hiive  l('<s  of  ilie  cnrtilafrinoiiB  structare.  The  diluatioo  isii 
iHfTifroMt  furrji-;.  Suiuvtimes  the  lulie  \»  equal';  etilarfrfd,  and  of  a  mas' 
I'vlitidriful  toiiii  for  a  i-oiisiJerable  distance;  Bomettmes  the  dilatation  it  CiHh 
fiiiitl  to  one  K]<ot.  and  i^  soim-wliat  8]>her]i-al  iu  shape;  and  again,  iherei^i 
suci.fssion  »r  ililniutioiis  and  i-ontraclionR  in  the  fiame  tube.  In  the  first  et». 
tlif  fironchlu!  piissafre  may  be  dilated  from  the  ^ize  of  a  fine  straw  to  that  ■'■ 
a  erowi)iiill.  or  the  liiifrer  of  a  plove.  A  numlier  of  the  branches  of  oorc' 
tlif  Uirt'e  liroiicliiii  nre  often  nirct- led,  and  soinetiiuei:  the  whole  of  those  euita 
to  11  ixirlii'uhir  jjart  of  the  Inng.  The  (tlobidar  dilatations  vary,  to  ose  ih» 
hiri^riiiiirt  nf  Lfli'nuec,  from  the  size  of  a  hcinpseed  to  that  of  a  oherrr-stOEe, 
ulniond,  or  even  wuliiui. 

Thf^sf  laviiifs  ofifn  contain  j'tiit  Their  couts  ore  soroi^timea  much  iixi 
irri>;.'nliirlj  thickened,  and  o.xhihit  little  or  nothing  of  the  hualthy  stmcinr^ 

III  oili.r  iijsi IS,  Ihi-y  are  go  thinned  by  distension  a»  to  hay*  the  appe*?- 

iiMi'f  of  fine  njenibnini'.  Freijiientlv  the  pntmonary  tissne  without  them  i' 
foris.iiliTal)l_v  (r'iiii|irei'sed  by  their  dilatutiun;  ond  a  runiimct  lajer  of  this 
i-fiiri[in-t-s(?'i  tijisiK-  f'jrms  it  sort  of  exterior  cnniinn  to  the  lube. 

.S(/m/./oH,y. — Tln-re  arc  no  genernl  symptoms  by  which  this  afTectioo  m 
1"'  recoL'ni/i'd  with  tolerable  ceriainiy.  It  is  almost  always  an-urapaniej 
Willi  I'Mi^li  iitid  expectoration,  which,  however,  ore  the  sipns  of  an  otteDdant 
ehroiiii'  i>ron['lii<j«,  mid  not  of  the  dilntaliou.  The  expectoration  is  oftn 
pitrnhiit.  ami  s'lmclinieit  fetid,  po^sil'ly  in  conserjuence  of  heinp  dotained  ia 
the  t'lihirt'ed  tubes,  ood  undtTiroinR  d(L'.'o;i)[>(>;.itiun  there.  When  the  dilats- 
tinn  ii>  nmiiidcrulile,  it  pi..'  '■  ..a   cr(ii.i:(><|iient  iin,;,n  itn 
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cbial  walls  mast  be  thickened,  or  surrounded  by  consolidated  lung  tissue,  to 
yield  the  sounds  above  referred  to. 

Causes. — Two  causes  may  produce  bronchial  dilatation.  One  of  these  is 
the  loss  of  the  equable  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  its'  concen- 
tration in  an  especial  manner  upon  some  one  portion  of  the  bronchial  surface ; 
the  other  is  a  morbid  alteration  in  the  coats  of  the  tubes,  which,  by  impair- 
ing their  elasticity  and  muscular  contractility,  disposes  them  to  dilate  under 
any  pressure  that  might  be  applied  to  them.  Both  of  these  causes  operate  in 
ehronic  bronchitis.  By  the  abundant  mucus  secreted,  or  by  the  thickening 
of  the  tubes,  the  access  of  air  to  some  part  of  the  lungs  is  diminished  or  pre- 
Tented,  and,  as  this  part  cannot  expand  fully  with  the  dilatation  of  the  chest, 
the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  the  more  than  ordinary  expansion  of  the 
neighbouring  structure.  Bronchitis,  too,  produces  the  altered  state  of  the 
tubes  themselves,  which  has  been  alluded  to  as  favouring  their  dilatation. 
The  violent  cough  which  often  attends  the  complaint  increases  the  result,  by 
augmenting  the  force  of  the  expanding  agency.  Hence,  chronic  bronchitis 
Sflftl  hooping-cough  are  the  complaints  in  which  bronchial  dilatation  is  most 
frequent.  Whatever  is  capable  of  producing  similar  obstruction  may  occa- 
sion the  same  result.  Hence,  pulmonary  tumours  pressing  upon  the  bronchia, 
such  as  aneurisms,  scirrhus,  or  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  are  among  the 
causes  of  dilatation.  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  under  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs, 
that  compression  of  the  air-cells,  by  the  formation  of  an  abnormal  fibroid 
tissue,  occasionally  gives  rise  to  the  affection.  Dr.  Williams  has  noticed 
another  condition  in  which  it  sometimes  originates.  In  pleuro-pnenmonia, 
the  air-cells  of  the  lung,  compressed  by  the  pleural  liquid,  are  sometimes  un- 
able to  expand  sufficiently  to  fill  the  vacuity  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchia.  Those 
of  the  middle  size  are  usually  most  affected. 

Treatment. — The  mere  dilatation  of  the  bronchia  requires  no  treatment. 
It  cannot  be  relieved  by  medicines.  Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  dis- 
eases in  which  the  dilatation  originated,  and  by  which  it  continues  to  be  ac- 
eompanied.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  is  chronic  catarrh  or  bronchitis,  to 
the  remarks  upon  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  the  proper 
treatment.  The  chief  practical  point  of  interest,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  is  the  importance  of  not  abandoning,  as  incurable,  cases  of  ])e<!toral 
disease  presenting  most  of  the  general  characters,  as  well  as  physiciil  signs  of 
phthisis,  unless  it  should  have  been  well  ascertained  that  they  are  not  chronic 
bronchitis,  with  dilated  tubes. 


Article  ril. 

PHTHISIS. 
Syn. — Pulmonary  Consumption. — T\tberculout  Contumption. — Phthim  PulmonaU$. 

As  employed  in  this  work,  the  term  phthisis  is  restricted  to  that  fornf  of 
tuberculous  disease,  in  which  the  lungs  are  the  part  prominently  affected. 
Formerly,  various  other  pulmonary  diseases,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  under  consideration,  were  confounded  with  it  under  the  same  general 
name ;  but,  anatomical  investigations  having  shown  an  essential  difference 
between  them,  and  the  comparatirely  recent  improvements  in  the  means  of 
diagnosis,  by  the  discovery  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  having  offered  the 
means  of  detecting  this  difference  during  life,  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in 
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JiTtide  VI. 

BRONCHIAL  DILATATION. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  disease  in  itself  as  an  effect  of  disease.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  chiefly  from  the  close  resemblance  of  its  si^ns,  in  some  instances,  to 
those  of  phthisis,  and  the  consequent  occasional  difficulty  of  diagnosis. 

The  smaller  tubes  are  more  commonly  affected  than  the  lar^r,  probably 
because  they  have  less  of  the  cartilaginous  structure.  The  dilatation  is  ia 
different  forms.  Sometimes  the  tube  is  equally  enlarged,  and  of  a  nearly 
cylindrical  form  for  a  considerable  distance;  sometimes  the  dilatation  is  con* 
fined  to  one  spot,  and  is  somewhat  spherical  in  shape;  and  again,  there  is  a 
succession  of  dilatations  and  contractions  in  the  same  tube.  In  the  first  case, 
the  bronchial  passage  may  be  dilated  from  the  size  of  a  fine  straw  to  that  of 
a  crowquill,  or  the  finger  of  a  glove.  A  number  of  the  branches  of  one  of 
the  large  bronchia  are  often  affected,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  those  going 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  lung.  The  globular  dilatations  vary,  to  nse  the 
langnage  of  Laennec,  from  the  size  of  a  hempseed  to  that  of  a  cherry-stooe, 
almond,  or  even  walnut. 

These  cavities  often  contain  pus  Their  coats  are  sometimes  mnch  and 
irregularly  thickened,  and  exhibit  little  or  nothing  of  the  healthy  stmctnre. 
In  other  instances,  they  are  so  thinned  by  distension  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  membrane.  Frequently  the  pulmonary  tissue  without  them  Is 
considerably  compressed  by  their  dilatation;  and  a  compact  layer  of  this 
compressed  tissue  forms  a  sort  of  exterior  coating  to  the  tube. 

SymptomH. — There  are  no  general  symptoms  by  which  this  affection  can 
be  recognized  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  is  almost  always  accompanied 
with  cough  and  ex|)ectoration,  which,  however,  are  the  signs  of  an  attendant 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  not  of  the  dilatation.  The  expectoration  is  often 
purulent,  and  sometimes  fetid,  possibly  in  consequence  of  being  detained  in 
the  enlarged  tubes,  and  undergoing  decomposition  there.  When  the  dilata- 
tion is  considerable,  it  produces  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  consequent  upon  the 
compression  of  the  lungs,  and  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  pale  or  livid  com- 
plexion, a  general  cachectic  ap|)earance,  and  dropsical  effusion,  arising  fVom 
deficient  aeration  of  the  blood. 

The  physical  signs  are  much  more  decisive.  The  hand  applied  to  the  cheat 
is  sensible  of  a  more  than  healthy  vibration  from  the  voice  and  cough.  Dul- 
ness  on  percussion  often  results  in  some  degree  from  the  compression  of  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs.  Sometimes  percussion  elicits  a  tubular  sound,  such  as  is 
produced  by  the  same  means  over  the  trachea.  The  mucous  and  subcrepitant 
rales  of  bronchitis  may  usually  be  heard  by  auscultation.  When  the  affection 
consists  in  a  general  enlargement  of  the  tubes  of  a  particular  part  of  the  Inng, 
a  diffused  sound  of  bronchial  respiration,  and  a  bronchial  resonance  of  the 
voice,  are  audible.  W^hen  the  dilatation  is  a  ronnded  cavity,  the  respiration 
isTavernous ;  and,  if  liquid  is  present,  there  is  a  cavernous  gurgling,  and  the 
voice  issues  from  the  wall  of  the  chest  in  the  form  of  bronchophony  or  pecto- 
riloquy. These  are  the  signs  also  of  a  tuberculous  cavity ;  and  there  are  no 
certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  affections,  except  by  their  general 
symptoms  and  course.  (See  Phthisis.)  Some  aid  may  be  derived  from  the 
situation  of  the  physical  signs.  Tuberculous  vomicae  generally  exist  near 
the  apex  of  the  lungs ;  while  dilatation  is  certainly  not  less  frequent  in  the 
middle  and  lower  than  in  the  upper  lobe.     According  to  Skoda,  the  bron- 
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cbial  walls  mast  be  thickened,  or  surronnded  by  consolidated  lung  tissue,  to 
jfeld  the  sounds  abore  referred  to. 

Causes. — Two  causes  may  produce  bronchial  dilatation.  One  of  these  is 
the  loss  of  the  equable  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  its*  concen- 
tratioD  in  an  especial  manner  upon  some  one  portion  of  the  bronchial  surface ; 
the  other  is  a  morbid  alteration  in  the  coats  of  the  tubes,  which,  by  impair- 
bg  their  elasticity  and  muscular  contractility,  disposes  them  to  dilate  under 
any  pressure  that  might  be  applied  to  them.  Both  of  these  causes  operate  in 
chronic  bronchitis.  By  the  abundant  mucus  secreted,  or  by  the  thickening 
of  the  tubes,  the  access  of  air  to  some  part  of  the  lungs  is  diminished  or  pre- 
Tented,  and,  as  this  part  cannot  expand  fully  with  the  dilatation  of  the  chest, 
the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  the  more  than  ordinary  expansion  of  the 
Deighbooring  structure.  Bronchitis,  too,  produces  the  altered  state  of  the 
tubes  tbemselyes,  which  has  been  alluded  to  as  favouring  their  dilatation. 
The  violent  cough  which  often  attends  the  complaint  increases  the  result,  by 
augmenting  the  force  of  the  expanding  agency.  Hence,  chronic  bronchitis 
anitl  hooping-cough  are  the  complaints  in  which  bronchial  dilatation  is  most 
freqaent.  Whatever  is  capable  of  producing  similar  obstruction  may  occa* 
lion  the  same  result.  Hence,  pulmonary  tumours  pressing  upon  the  bronchia, 
such  as  aneurisms,  scirrhus,  or  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  are  among  the 
causes  of  dilatation.  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  under  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs, 
that  compression  of  the  air-cells,  by  the  formation  of  an  abnormal  fibroid 
tissue,  occasionally  gives  rise  to  the  affection.  Dr.  Williams  has  noticed 
another  condition  in  which  it  sometimes  originates.  In  pleuro-pnenmonia, 
the  air-cells  of  the  lung,  compressed  by  the  pleural  liquid,  are  sometimes  uu- 
able  to  expand  sufficiently  to  fill  the  vacuity  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchia.  Those 
of  the  middle  size  are  usually  most  affected. 

Treaiment. — The  mere  dilatation  of  the  bronchia  requires  no  treatment. 
It  cannot  be  relieved  by  medicines.  Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  dis- 
eases in  which  the  dilatation  originated,  and  by  which  it  continues  to  be  ac- 
companied. Of  these  the  most  frequent  is  chronic  catarrh  or  bronchitis,  to 
the  remarks  upon  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  the  proper 
treatment.  The  chief  practical  point  of  interest,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  is  the  importance  of  not  abandoning,  as  incurable,  cases  of  pectoral 
disease  presenting  roost  of  the  general  characters,  as  well  as  physical  signs  of 

Ehthisis,  unless  it  should  have  been  well  ascertained  that  they  are  not  chronic 
ronchitis,  with  dilated  tubes. 


Article  VIL 

PHTHISIS. 
Syn. — Pulmonary  Consumption, — Thtberculous  Consumption. — Phtkitis  Pulmonalit. 

As  employed  in  this  work,  the  term  phthisis  is  restricted  to  that  fornf  of 
tuberculous  disease,  in  which  the  lungs  are  the  part  prominently  affected. 
Formerly,  various  other  pulmonary  diseases,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  under  consideration,  were  confounded  with  it  under  the  same  general 
name;  but,  anatomical  investigations  having  shown  an  essential  difference 
between  them,  and  the  comparatively  recent  improvements  in  the  means  of 
diagnosis,  by  the  discovery  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  having  offered  the 
means  of  detecting  this  difference  during  life,  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in 
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distingDishing  them  also  by  name ;  and  most  writers  now  recognize  phthisis 
as  the  distinctive  title  of  the  tnbercnloas  complaint.  This  disease  is  probablj 
the  greatest  existing  scourge  of  the  hnman  race,  at  least  in  the  northern  and 
middle  latitudes.  It  will  not  be  deviating  far  from  the  truth  to  state,  that  it 
causes  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  all  the  deaths  north  of  the  tropics.* 
In  treating  of  phthisis,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  first  its  anatomical  characters; 
as  a  knowledge  of  these  is  requisite  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  other 
parts  of  its  history.  In  detailing  these  characters,  I  shall  not  confine  myself 
to  the  appearances  usually  presented  after  death,  but  shall  endeavour  to  trace 
the  progress  of  organic  change  from  the  commencement  to  the  close,  as 
ascertained  by  the  minute  and  indefatigable  researches  of  pathological  anato- 
mists, in  every  stage  and  variety  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters, 

Though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pulmonary  affection  is  a  conse* 
quence  of  a  previously  existing  vice  of  the  system,  yet  the  first  discoverable 
process,  the  first  overt  act  of  the  disease,  is  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  mat* 
ter  in  the  lungs.  This  appears  in  different  forms,  and  with  different  charac- 
ters, being  sometimes  deposited  in  small  roundish  well-defined  bodies  denomi- 
nated tubercles,  sometimes  irregularly  infiltrated  into  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and,  in  relation  to  its  sensible  properties,  varying  from  a  firm  consistence, 
and  grayish  translucent  appearance,  to  a  yellowish  opacity  with  or  without 
hardness.     Each  of  these  modifications  requires  a  more  particular  notice. f 

1.  Pulmonary  Oranulations.  —  Oray  Oranulalions, -^  Miliary  Tuber* 
cles. — Under  these  various  names  have  been  described,  by  different  authors, 
minute,  roundish,  shining,  translucent,  hard,  homogeneous  bodies,  often  not 
larger  than  a  millet-seed,  but  varying  from  this  size  to  that  of  a  pea,  which 
appear  often  in  great  numbers  as  the  first  step  of  phthisis.  They  are  usually 
grayish,  but  sometimes  have  a  light-reddish,  and  sometimes  a  dull  dark-red 
or  brownish  colour ;  and  occasionally  are  nearly  colourless.  They  are  either 
isolated,  or  clustered  in  small  bunches,  or  in  aggregate  masses  in  which  por- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  enclosed  and  consolidated.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  state,  they  are  almost  always  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
lungs ;  but,  in  the  distinct  or  isolated  condition,  they  are  occasionally  dispersed 

*  From  a  table  contained  in  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  Curtis,  published  in  the  TVaruaeiumi 
of  the  American  Medical  Auociation  (ii.  540),  it  appears  that  the  deaths  from  phthisis  ia 
Boston,  during  the  twenty-eight  years  from  1821  to  1848  inclusive,  were  one  in  6*76,  or 
17*86  per  cent.  Dr.  Haywani,  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  New  York  for 
thirty  years,  gives  the  proportion  in  that  city  at  1  in  5*547,  or  about  1802  per  cent.  (Am, 
Joum,  of  Med,  Set.,  N.  S.,  xx.  812.)  In  Philadelphia,  in  the  ten  years  from  1831  to  1840 
inclusiTe,  according  to  the  tables  of  Dr.  Emerson,  the  deaths  were  1  in  7*03,  or  14*16 
per  cent  (ibid„  xtI.  28.)  In  the  ten  years  preceding  1820,  on  the  same  authority,  the 
proportion  iu  Philadelphia  was  1  in  6*38,  or  15*67  per  cent.  (Morton'*  Illustrationt,  p. 
167.)  The  mean  of  these  will  gire  for  Philadelphia,  during  the  period  of  twenty  years, 
1  in  6*705,  or  14*91  per  cent.  To  gire  the  results  in  one  yiew,  the  arerage  mortality 
by  consumption  in  Boston  has  been  1  in  5*76  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  or  17*86 
per  cent.,  in  New  York  1  in  5*547,  or  18*02  per  cent.,  in  Philadelphia  1  in  6*705,  or  14*91 
per  cent.  From  a  subsequent  statement,  it  will  appear  that  the  mortality  from  this 
cause  was  greatly  diminished  in  Philadelphia  after  the  year  1840,  which  is  the  latMt 
date  to  which  the  above  estimate  extends.  (JVb^e  to  the  third  edition.) 

f  For  an  interesting  and  raluable  paper  on  the  microscopic  characters,  origin,  deveU 
opmeni,  and  progress  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  by  Dr.  C.  Radclyffe  Hall,  containing  the 
results  of  an  extensire  series  of  original  inTestigattons,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Britith  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review  for  April  and  October,  1855,  and  April, 
1856.  There  is  in  this  paper  a  great  amount  of  information  on  minute  points,  for  wbieh 
room  can  scarcely  be  found  in  a  general  treatise  like  the  present,  but  which  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  a  oarefUl  perusal.  (NqU  to  th$J{flk  mktUm,) 
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throoghoat  the  whole  or  a  greater  portion  of  these  organs,  giving  rise  to 
great  polmonarj  irritation.  In  children  they  are  often  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  pleura,  producing  an  irregularity  perceptible  to  the  fingers;  and 
the  same  is  sometimes  the  case  in  adults. 

2.  Qray  Tuberculous  Infiltration. — The  same  kind  of  matter  which  forms 
the  granules  above  described,  is  often  also  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  lungs,  in  irregular  masses,  sometimes  one,  two,  or  even  three  inches  in 
eubic  dimensions,  without  definite  boundaries,  or  limited  only  by  the  extent 
of  the  lobules.  This  is  the  gray  tuberculous  infiltration  of  Laennec.  It  is 
homogeneous,  hard,  translucent,  and  of  a  grayish  colour,  sometimes  darkened 
by  the  black  matter  of  the  lungs,  portions  of  which  become  enveloped  in  the 
masses  as  they  are  formed.  In  some  instances,  no  traces  of  pulmonary  tissue 
can  be  detected  by  the  unassisted  eye  in  the  masses ;  in  others,  they  present 
remains  of  blood-Tessels,  bronchial  tubes,  and  cellular  membrane ;  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  partially  penetrated  by  the  air  in  respiration. 

3.  Gelatinous  Infiltration, — Under  this  name,  Laennec  described  a  col- 
ourless or  rose-coloured  substance,  more  transparent  than  the  gray  matter 
noticed  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  of  a  jelly-like  consistence,  which  is  some- 
times deposited  in  small  quantities  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  tuberculous  granules,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  gradually  converted 
into  proper  tuberculous  matter.  Louis  states  that  he  has  met  with  this  spe* 
des  of  infiltration,  but  has  not  noticed  in  it  the  yellow  tuberculous  points 
spoken  of  as  not  uncommon  by  Laennec.  Dr.  Morton,  in  his  Illustrations 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  gives  two  cases  in  which  the  tuberculous  trans- 
formation appeared  to  have  commenced  in  this  gelatinous  matter.  Dr.  Hall 
states  that  its  microscopic  elements  are  the  same  as  in  the  gray  tubercle,  but 
contained  in  a  more  abundant  and  softer  matter. 

i.  Crude  Tubercle,  and  Yellow  Tuberculous  Infiltration. — The  gray 
translucent  matter,  constituting  the  first  two  deposits  above  noticed,  appears 
to  undergo  a  gradual  conversion  into  what  has  usually  been  considered  the 
proper  tuberculous  substance,  in  the  miliary  granulations,  the  transforma- 
tion commences  by  a  small  yellowish-white  spot,  which  most  commonly  ap- 
pears at  or  near  the  centre,  and  gradually  enlarges  until  the  whole  granule 
assumes  that  character.  In  this  altered  state,  the  little  bodies  are  denomi- 
nated crude  tubercles.  In  the  aggregated  granules,  the  change  commences 
at  several  points,  each  probably  answering  to  a  distinct  granule ;  and  con* 
siderable  masses  of  yellow  opaque  matter  result  from  the  extension  and  ulti- 
mate coalescence  of  these  central  spots.  The  same  transformation  takes  place 
in  the  infiltrated  translucent  matter,  beginning  in  like  manner  with  isolated 
opaque  spots,  and  spreading  until  it  involves  the  whole  deposit,  which,  when 
thus  altered,  receives  the  name  appropriated  to  it  by  Laennec  of  yellow 
tuberculous  infiltration.  This  may  be  distinguished  from  the  crude  tubercle 
by  an  irregular  and  angular,  instead  of  roundish  form,  and  by  a  less  definite 
line  of  division  between  it  and  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  crude  tubercle  and  yellow  infiltration  are 
often  originally  deposited  in  their  characteristic  state,  without  the  prelimi- 
nary formation  of  the  translucent  matter. 

The  minute  bodies  originally  deposited  in  the  state  of  crude  tubercle,  that 
is,  yellow  and  opaque,  are  also  frequently  called  miliary  tubercles,  especially 
when  found  in  other  tissues  than  the  lungs ;  and,  in  the  general  observations 
on  tuberculosis  in  the  first  voluaie  of  this  work,  the  name  of  miliary  tubercle 
is  applied  as  well  to  the  opaque  as  to  the  translucent  granules. 

Process  of  Tubercles. — The  yellow  tubercle,  whether  original,  or  the  re- 
sult of  a  transformation  of  the  gray,  gradually  increases  by  new  accretions. 
As  observed  upon  dissection,  it  is  frequently  found,  when  quite  mature. 
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about  as  large  as  a  pea ;  bat  it  Taries  from  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head  to 
that  of  a  hen's  egg,  is  irregalarlj  roandish,  and  consists  of  a  yellowish-white, 
opaque,  friable  substance,  which  easily  breaks  up  between  the  fingers.  In  ra* 
lation  to  its  chemical  composition,  microscopic  characters,  and  peculiar  con* 
Btitation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  remarks  on  taberculosis,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work.  (See  vol  i.  p.  114.) 

The  next  change  in  the  tnbercle  is  that  of  softening.  This  asually  begins 
in  or  near  the  centre,  and  gradually  advances  towards  the  circa mfereDce, 
an  til  the  whole  tobercle  is  con?erted  into  a  soft,  pnltaceoas,  yellowish  masSi 
not  unlike  pus  in  appearance.  According  to  Dr.  Hall,  softening  sometimes 
begins  at  the  circumference  when  this  is  in  contact  with  infiamed  tissue.  The 
same  alteration  takes  place  in  the  infiltrated  masses.  In  some  instances, 
instead  of  this  gradual  change,  the  whole  tuberculous  deposit,  whether  eir- 
cumscribed  or  not,  appears  to  be  simaltaneously  softened;  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  may  be  thus  rapidly  converted  into  pultaceous  matter. 
According  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the  softening  of  tubercles  is  comparatively 
rare  in  infants ;  and  gradually  becomes  more  frequent,  as  the  child  becomes 
older.  (Maladies  des  Enfants^  iii.  231.) 

Atthis  stage,  the  irritating  properties  of  the  confined  matter  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  adjacent  parts,  which  at  length  ends  in  ulceration,  and  thai 
opens  a  communication  between  the  tubercle  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
matter  nowescapes,  and  is  expectorated-,  leaving  a  cavity  which  is  technically 
called  a  vomica.  The  cavities  thus  formed  are  sometimes  lined,  more  or  less 
completely,  by  a  secreting  membrane  formed  out  of  fibrinous  exudation,  and 
are  sometimes  as  it  were  hollowed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  without  any 
intervening  tissue.  When  recent,  this  membrane  is  delicate  and  easily  sepa- 
rable; when  old,  it  is  firm,  translucent,  grayish,  and  sometimes  of  an  almost 
cartilaginous  consistence.  The  surrounding  parenchyma  is  sometimes  healthy ; 
but  much  more  frequently  is  altered,  and  often  greatly  so,  being  crowded 
with  tubercles,  or  with  tuberculous  infiltration,  or  both,  in  various  stages  of 
advancement.  The  cavities  are  sometimes  isolated  and  remain  so ;  but  not 
unfrequently  they  gradually  spread  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  surroanding 
tissue,  and  thus  run  together,  forming  caverns  of  various  dimensions,  and  of 
very  irregular  shape,  occasionally  winding,  and  now  and  then  crossed  by  bands 
of  solid  tissue,  composed  generally  of  the  tuberculated  substance  of  the  lungs, 
bat  sometimes  of  altered  blood-vessels  which  remain  in  a  certain  degree  per- 
vious. Dr.  Morton  traced,  in  some  instances,  by  means  of  a  delicate  probe, 
a  communication  between  these  vessels  and  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
or  veins.  (IlltuU,,  p.  SO.)  The  tuberculous  cavity  may  not  be  larger  than  a 
pea,  or  it  may  occupy  a  whole  lobe  of  the  lungs;  and  there  is  every  grade 
between  these  extremes.  The  bronchial  tubes,  ulcerated  in  the  progress  of 
the  tuberculous  deposit,  open  directly  into  the  cavities,  with  the  lining  of 
which  their  own  mucous  membrane  is  often  continuoas.  The  tubes  show 
signs  of  inflammation  in  their  increased  thickness,  and  the  redness  and  ocoa- 
sional  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat 

The  contents  of  the  cavities,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  altered  tubercalona 
matter,  consist  of  pus  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  or  the  surrounding 
tissue,  with  which  are  occasionally  mixed  small  quantities  of  blood,  tubercn- 
lous  matter  from  the  falling  in  of  the  walls,  and  portions  of  disorganized  pul- 
monary tissue.  They  are  usually  inodorous,  bat  sometimes  fetid.  The  pro- 
per blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  are  generally  obliterated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  cavity;  and  the  new  tissue  formed  around  it  is  nourished  by 
new  vessels,  derived  either  from  the  bronchial  arteries,  or,  when  the  lung  ad- 
heres to  the  side  of  the  chest,  from  the  intercostaU.  Cavities  are  mach  I 
commonly  prodooed  in  chihlren  than  in  adalts. 
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By  the  progress  of  the  changes  above  described,  the  long  is  at  length  so  far 
destroyed  as  to  be  no  longer  adequate  to  the  performance  of  its  office,  and 
the  patient  perishes.  Bat  the  march  towards  this  result  is  by  no  means  steady 
or  constant  In  many  instances,  clear  evidence  is  afforded  by  dissection  of 
attempts,  not  always  fruitless,  to  repair  the  mischief  which  has  been  done. 
When  the  tissue  around  the  cavity  is  healthy,  its  lining  membrane  sometimes 
ceases  to  secrete;  the  walls  contract,  and  the  opposite  surfaces,  coming  iu 
contact,  unite  together,  and  are  consolidated  into  a  fibro-cartilaginous  body, 
which  is  quite  harmless  io  the  lung^.  Such  cicatrices  have  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  parts  of  the  lungs  where  tuberculous  vomicae  are  most  apt  to 
form.  They  are  rare,  it  is  true,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  occasional 
existence,  and  little  of  their  tuberculous  origin.  In  such  cases,  a  cure  must 
result,  if  the  morbid  deposition  has  been  con6ned  to  this  one  spot  Another 
mode  in  which  the  tubercle  may  terminate  favourably  is  by  conversion  into 
calcareous  matter.  This  may  happen  by  the  absorption  of  the  organic  por- 
tion  of  the  tubercle,  the  earthy  or  saline  constituents  being  left;  and  re- 
peated depositions,  followed  by  similar  absorption,  may  finally  result  in  the 
filling  of  the  cavity  with  the  earthy  substance.  Now  such  concretions,  of 
size  varying  from  that  of  a  hempseed  to  that  of  a  chestnut,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  the  lungs,  especially  of  old  persons,  though  not  of  these  ex- 
clusively. They  are  sometimes  soft  like  chalk,  sometimes  much  harder;  but 
in  both  cases  consist  of  the  same  ingredients,  which  are  chiefly  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime ;  the  same  essentially  as  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
tuberculous  matter.  The  difference  in  consistence  appears  to  be  owing  to 
the  effect  of  age,  in  producing  a  firmer  aggregation.  The  inference  from 
these  facts  is  fair,  that  the  calcareous  concretions  are  altered  tnbercles ;  and 
that  some  of  them  are  so,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  for  tubercles  have  been 
found  with  portions  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  midst  of  their  ordinary  con- 
tents, showing  a  commencement  of  the  process.  According  to  M.  Valleix, 
tubercles  are  sometimes  seen  consisting  of  hard  calcareous  matter  in  the  cen- 
tre, next  of  a  softer  layer  of  the  same  substance,  and  lastly  of  unchanged 
yellow  matter  at  the  circumference.  {Diet,  de  Med.,  xxiv.  327.)  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  a  change  had  begun  in  the  centre,  and  was  gradually  pro* 
eeeding  outward.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  commit  an  error  in  referring 
these  concretions  always  to  a  change  of  tubercles ;  for  they  may  sometimes  be 
nothing  more  than  cateareous  deposits  in  cavities,  resulting  from  distension 
of  bronchial  tubes. 

The  views  here  given  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  tubercles  are  not  uni- 
versally admitted.  They  are,  however,  such  as,  upon  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  have  appeared  to  the  author  to  approach  nearest  the  truth. 
They  correspond  essentially  with  the  opinions  of  Laennec  and  Louis,  and  with 
those  of  M.  Valleix,  as  contained  in  an  excellent  essay  upon  the  anatomical 
lesions  of  phthisis,  in  the  Archives  Oenerales  (3e  ser.,  x.  133  et  279). 

There  are  yet  several  interesting  questions  in  relation  to  the  anatomical 
history  of  tubercles.  In  the  first  place,  in  what  precise  portion  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  are  they  deposited  ?  Various  opinions  have  been  put  forth  upon 
this  point.  Thus,  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  enlarged  absorbent  glands; 
but  this  opinion  is  supported  by  no  fact,  while  it  is  contradicted  by  the  absence 
of  all  signs  of  organization,  and  by  the  utter  want  of  any  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  glands  in  many  situations  where  the  tubercles  are  found.  Another 
opinion  considers  them  as  the  result  of  exudation  into  the  air-cells,  to  which 
they  are  thought  to  owe  their  shape.  But  they  are  found  of  the  same  shape 
in  other  organs,  where  no  such  cells  exist  Finally,  they  have  been  placed  in 
the  radicles  of  the  veins,  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  cavity  of  the  bronchial 
tabes,  and  in  the  intervesicular  tissue.    The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be,  that 
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tbej  are  coofined  to  no  particular  position ;  bat  are  foand  wherever  there  at« 
blood-vessels  to  throw  oat  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  whether 
in  the  yesicles,  the  minate  bronchia,  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  air-cella^ 
or  that  between  the  lobules. 

A  second  point  of  inquiry  is  in  relation  to  their  origin.  Many  persons,  and 
of  these  some  whose  names  stand  among  the  highest  in  pathology,  have  main* 
tained  that  they  are  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process.  But,  though  it  ia 
readily  admitted  that  inflammation  sometimes  precedes  the  tuberculous  depo* 
sition,  and  may  even  favour  or  give  rise  to  it  when  a  predisposition  exists,  yet 
there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be  detected,  either 
at  the  origin  or  in  the  early  stage  of  the  tubercle ;  and,  when  it  afterwards 
occurs,  there  is  good  reason  to  consider  it  as  the  consequence,  and  not  tha 
cause  of  that  morbid  product.  A  strong  argument  against  the  inflammatory 
origin  of  tubercle  is  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  least  frequently  found 
in  those  parts  of  the  lungs  where  inflammation  is  most  frequent;  the  former 
almost  always  preferably  occupying  the  upper,  while  the  latter  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  lower  portion.  Laennec  and  Louis  have  been  among  the  moft 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  inflammatory  hypothesis;  and  the  general  opinion 
of  the  profession  is  at  present  ftgainst  it. 

The  mode  of  softening  in  tubercles  has  been  another  subject  of  controvenj. 
Many  have  maintained  that  this  is  effected  by  the  infiltration  of  purulent  or 
•erous  fluid  secreted  by  the  tissue  which  invests  the  tubercle,  and  which  ia 
stimulated  by  its  presence  into  an  inflammatory  condition.  Broussais,  An* 
dral,  and  Carswell  have  been,  among  others,  the  supporters  of  this  hypothesia. 
But  there  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  reception,  which  cannot  well  b» 
surmounted.  The  softening  commences  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  tubercle^ 
or  at  least  at  some  point  within  its  substance.  Thoagh  there  may  be  soma 
exceptions,  the  fact  is,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  generally  as  stated.  To 
this  effect  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  closest  observers,  amonff 
whom  may  be  cited  Starck,  Baillie,  Laennec,  and  Louis.  The  last-mentioned 
writer,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subject,  speaks  nn* 
equivocally  upon  this  point.  Now,  as  the  tubercle  has  no  blood-vessels  pena* 
trating  through  its  substance  to  the  point  of  softening,  it  appears  impoasibla 
that  this  should  result  from  the  influence  of  any  secreted  liquid.  The  change 
is  probably  altogether  spontaneous.  The  tuberculous  matter  appears  to  ba 
exuded  with  the  character  of  change  impressed  upon  it  When  deposited 
originally  in  the  form  of  gray  translucent  granules  or  masses,  it  first  becomea 
yellow  and  opaque,  and  then  softens  into  a  pus* like  substance.  Each  altera- 
tion  commences  in  the  centre,  because  that  was  the  seat  of  the  first  deposition, 
and  the  time  of  change  for  any  portion  of  the  matter  must  obviously  be  in  tha 
order  of  its  production.  We  may  go  even  beyond  the  softening,  and  suppoaa 
that,  in  relation  to  each  tubercle,  when  the  softened  matter  fails  to  n»ake  itf 
way  out  of  the  cavity  containing  it,  nature  may  have  provided  another  remedy, 
by  rendering  it  liable  to  a  last  change,  which  uMiy  end  in  the  separation  of 
its  earthy  and  saline  ingredients,  and  such  a  modification  of  the  animal  matter 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  absorbed.  Thus  the  chalky  concretions  may  be  accounted 
for.  From  the  latest  researches  into  the  nature  of  tubercle,  it  is  Aiost  probi^ 
ble  that,  as  thrown  out  from  the  blood-vessels,  it  is  a  formless  matter,  poa* 
seasing  a  feeble  vitality,  which  enables  it  to  take  on  a  partial  organization, 
characterised  by  peculiar  imperfect  cells,  and  ending,  after  various  changeSy 
incomplete  disintegration.  (See  Tuberculosis^  vol  l^pnge  118  ) 

The  first  seat  of  the  tuberculous  deposition  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  in  the  upper  part  or  near  the  summit  of  the  lung;  and  when,  as  not 
nnfrequently  happens,  it  occurs  in  other  parte,  the  tubercles  are  almost  alwaya 
more  abundant,  larger,  and  more  advanced,  in  the  situation  alluded  to,  than 
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elsewhere ;  and  it  is  here  also  that  Tomicffi  form.  Large  caTities  are  generally 
nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  surface.  The  tubercles  seem  to  evince 
a  preference  of  the  upper  over  the  lower  lobe,  even  at  the  same  level.  Thus, 
the  former  may  be  completely  occupied  with  the  morbid  deposit,  while  the 
latter  is  nearly  or  quite  free  from  it  When  the  tubercles  are  widely  diffused, 
Aey  usually  begin  to  appear  above,  and  extend  gradually  downward ;  and  of 
eoorse  the  upper  are  more  advanced  than  the  lower.  Gray  miliary  tubercles 
are  sometimes  scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  lungs;  but,  in  such  cases, 
the  patient  is  apt  to  perish  before  they  have  advanced  to  the  crude  state.  In 
those  rare  instances  in  which  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  lung  are 
first  affected,  the  deposition  is  apt  to  be  in  the  form  of  yellow  and  opaque 
tobercle  at  the  commencement.* 

In  almost  all  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  tuberculous  deposition  in 
both  lungs,  sometimes  in  about  an  equal  degree,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  one  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  other.  Sometimes  the  tubercles  are 
eonfined  exclusively  to  one  lung.  According  to  the  observations  of  Louis,  the 
left  lung  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  right ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  general  experience,  though  Laennec  has  made  a  contrary  statement 

Sometimes  the  tubercles  are  few  and  isolated ;  and  the  surrounding  pul* 
monary  structure  may  be  quite  healthy.  But  much  more  frequently  they  are 
momerous ;  and,  if  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  they  are  found  in  different 
stages,  showing  a  deposition  at  successive  periods ;  those  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lung  being  most  advanced,  and  the  others  appearing  less  and  less  so 
as  they  descend.  Occasionally  something  like  a  boundary  line,  though  never 
qaite  precise,  may  be  observed  between  the  successive  crops.  Thus,  in  the 
same  lung,  tubercles  may  often  be  found  in  all  their  different  stages.  It  not 
•sfrequently  happens  that  large  portions  of  the  lungs  are  consolidated  by  a 
■dxtore  of  tubercles  and  tuberculous  infiltration,  and,  when  cut  into,  present 
a  mottled  appearance,  arising  f^om  the  different  colours  of  the  deposit  in  its 
different  stages,  and  of  the  portions  of  pulmonary  tissue  which  remain.  Some* 
times  the  whole  of  one  lung  is  thus  solidified.  In  the  midst  of  this  consoli- 
dation are  frequently  isolated  or  communicating  cavities,  which  gradually 
increase  by  the  falling  in  of  the  disorganized  structure,  until  at  length  vast 
caverns  are  sometimes  formed ;  and  almost  the  whole  lung  may  thus  become 
•zcavated,  or  otherwise  rendered  unfit  for  duty. 

Very  often,  and,  when  the  disease  is  extensive,  almost  always,  the  pleura 
of  the  lung  is  found  adhering  to  that  of  the  side.  Of  112  cases  examined  by 
Louis,  there  was  only  one  in  which  no  adhesion  could  be  found  in  either  lung. 
Generally  it  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  which  corresponds  with 
the  toberculous  affection  ;  but  in  some  instances  it  is  very  extensive,  and  may 
be  even  universal.  The  adhesion  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
and  the  consequent  exudation  of  organizable  lymph,  and  is  found  in  different 
stages,  from  the  mere  cohesion  of  the  recently  deposited  fibrin,  to  the  perfect 
nnion  by  intervening  cellular  tissue.  It  often  answers  an  admirable  purpose, 
by  preventing  the  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  tuberculous  cavities  into  the 
pleural  cavity.    Sometimes,  however,  such  effusion  does  take  place,  and  gene- 

*  In  the  examination  of  a  negro  who  died  of  phthisis  in  the  winter  of  1856-7, 1  was 
■tmek  with  the  fact  that  the  upper  part  of  the  lunn  was  entirely  free  from  tubercle, 
which  had  been  deposited  copiously  at  the  base,  and  here  and  there  through  the  lower 
and  middle  portions.  Dr.  J.  J.  LeTiok,  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Peonsylfania  Hos- 
]^tal,  informs  me  that  he  has  met  with  a  similar  case,  also  in  a  negro;  and  1  haye  learned 
that  others  haye  made  the  same  obserration.  Tliese  facts  are  yet  too  limited  to  justify 
the  eonclusion  that  negroes  are  peculiarly  apt  to  offer  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  tubercles  are  deposited  primarily  and  especially  near  the  apex  of  the  lungs;  but 
they  are  interesting,  and,  if  confirmed,  may  form  an  important  ground  of  diagnosis  in 
Ike  pectoral  complaints  of  this  class  of  patients.  {Note  to  tkt  fifth  edition.) 
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ral  inflaramation  of  the  pleora  results,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  danger. 
Should  a  coniinuDication,  iu  such  cases,  exist  also  between  the  vomicflB  and 
the  bronchia,  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  and  pneumothorax  results. 

The  bronchia  are  always  more  or  less  inflamed  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
phthisis,  especially  those  which  communicate  with  the  tuberculous  cavitiea. 
Occasionally,  numerous  minute  ulcers  may  be  seen  in  their  mucous  surface. 
These,  however,  are  more  frequent  in  the  trachea,  especially  in  its  posteriof 
part  They  are  found  also  not  unfrequently  in  the  larynx,  and  upon  the  pea* 
terior  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  Occasionally  the  bronchial  tubes  are  dilated^ 
and  partial  emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  very  common.  The  bronchial  glands 
are  frequently  enlarged,  indurated,  and  loaded  with  yellow  tuberculous  depo* 
sition.  In  very  many  cases,  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  more  or  less  inflamedi 
but  generally  in  isolated  patches.  Hepatization  of  large  and  continuoaa 
portions  of  th^  lungs  is  not  common,  and,  when  it  occurs,  arises  generally 
from  incidental  causes,  unconnected,  at  least  directly,  with  the  tubercles. 

Appearances  in  other  parts  of  (he  body. — As  tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  the 
result  of  a  general  predisposition,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  would  bt 
found  in  other  organs;  and  this  is  very  frequently  the  case.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that,  without  the  lungs,  the  deposition  seldom  takes  place  in  the  form 
of  translucent  granules,  but  almost  always  in  that  of  the  yellow  and  opaque 
tubercle.  Nevertheless,  the  translucent  granulations,  the  opinion  of  Andral 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  have  been  seen  by  many  observers  in  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  body.  (Archives  Qen.,  Ze  ser.^  x.  136.)  I  have  myself  seea 
them  in  countless  multitudes  in  the  liver  of  a  patient  who  died  of  phthisiflk 
The  extrapulmonary  tubercles  are  generally  consecutive  to  those  in  the  lungi^ 
but  by  no  means  universally  so ;  and  the  exceptions  are  not  unfrequent  in 
children.  They  have  been  observed  in  the  pleura  and  its  false  membrane^ 
the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  mesenterie 
glands,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  the  prostate  gland  and  testicles,  the 
membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain,  the  external  lymphatic  glands,  and 
even  in  the  bones.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  living  part  of  the 
body  which  is  not  liable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  this  deposition.  Ia 
relation  to  their  relative  frequency  in  different  organs,  Louis  found  that,  of 
all  the  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercles  occurring  in  persons  over  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, one- third  presented  tubercles  in  the  small  intestines,  one-fourth  in  the 
mesenteric  glands,  one-ninth  in  the  large  intestines,  one-tenth  in  the  cervicid 
glands,  one-twelfth  in  the  lumbar  glands,  one-fourteenth  in  the  spleen,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  in  other  organs. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  stomach  exhibits  after  death  signs  of 
organic  disease.  It  is  usually  larger  and  thinner  than  in  health,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  has  all  the  marks  of  chronic  inflammation,  including  some- 
times ulceration.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  loss  of  tissue,  conseqaent 
on  tha  solution,  after  death,  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  gastric  juioe^ 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  result  of  ulceration.  Similar  marks  of 
inflammation  also  exist  in  the  small  intestines;  but  the  lesions  here  are  more 
frequently  of  a  peculiar  character.  Small  tuberculous  granules  are  developed 
in  the  sul)Btance  of  the  intestinal  coats,  in  the  glands  of  Peyer,  as  well  as  else* 
where,  which  undergo  the  regular  process  of  softening  and  discharge,  and 
terminate  in  ulcers.  These  are  small  when  isolated,  but,  by  running  together, 
frequently  acquire  considerable  dimensions,  sometimes  occupying  the  whole 
inner  circumference  of  the  intestine.  I  have  noticed  that  the  greater  leng^ 
of  these  patches  of  ulceration  is  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  circumfereBce 
of  the  bowel,  than  longitudinal  as  in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caecum.  Other  little  tumours,  not  of  the 
tuberculous  character,  are  also  often  visible  in  the  macous  membrane  of  Uie 
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mall  intestines.  They  are  of  a  semi-cartilaginous  consistence,  and  art 
thought  by  Lonis  to  be  inflamed  mncons  glands.  Like  the  tubercles  ihey 
end  in  ulceration.  Occasionally,  the  tuberculous  ulcers  penetrate  the  coats 
of  the  intestines,  and  allow  their  contents  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Ulcers  are  also  not  nnfrequently  found  in  the  large  intestines,  and  sometimes 
of  enormous  extent  The  mesenteric  glands  are  often  enlarged  and  inflamed, 
in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  within  them.  The 
lirer  is  subject  to  a  singular  fatty  degeneration,  with  great  enlargement.  In 
children,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  frequently  tuberculated,  with  all 
the  phenomena  of  hydrocephalus.  (See  Tuberculous  Meningitis,)  From 
obserrations  made  by  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  it  appears  that  the  average 
weight  of  the  heart  is  above  that  of  health,  a  result  which  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  excessive  action  of  this  organ.  ( Glin,  LecL  on  PuL 
dmsump.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  89.)  Yarious  other  lesions  are  frequently  observed 
in  the  dissection  of  consumptive  cases;  but  they  are  generally  such  as  equally 
attend  other  affections,  and  have  no  peculiar  dependence  either  on  the  tuber- 
des  or  the  tuberculous  diathesis. 

Symptoms,  Course,  £c. 

Two  stages  may  be  observed  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  corresponding  with 
the  two  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  tubercles,  one  preceding  and  the  other 
following  the  period  of  their  maturation  and  discharge.  These  are  not  always 
separated  by  a  precise  line  of  division ;  and  it  is  often  difiQcult  to  decide,  in 
particular  cases,  where  exactly  the  first  ends  and  the  second  begins.  But 
each  stage  is  sufficiently  characterized,  in  its  prominent  symptoms,  at  periods 
when  the  pathological  condition  peculiar  to  it  is  quite  unmixed. 

I*irsi  Stage, — Phthisis  begins  in  different  modes.  Most  frequently,  per* 
kaps,  the  first  symptom  is  a  short,  dry,  hacking  cough,  very  slight  at  the 
commencement,  so  as  often  scarcely  to  attract  any  notice,  bnt  gradually  in- 
ereaaing,  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  attended  with  expectoration,  first 
of  transparent  mncus,  and  afterwards  of  a  white  or  yellowish  opaque  matter, 
as  in  common  catarrh.  For  some  time  there  is  little  other  observable  de- 
rangement of  system.  The  appetite  is  good,  most  of  the  functions  are  regu- 
larly performed,  and  the  patient  is  scarcely  sensible  of  any  diminution  of 
strength.  Perhaps,  upon  the  occasion  of  any  nnnsual  exertion,  there  may  be 
some  shortness  of  breath,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  feeling  of  fatigne.  The 
poise,  too,  is  often  accelerated,  especially  during  exercise ;  and,  as  the  com- 
l^aint  advances,  the  patient  begins  to  experience  febrile  sensations  towards 
evening,  with  some  flashing  of  the  cheeks,  and  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet.  Occasionally  fugitive  pains  are  felt  between  the  shoul- 
ders, in  the  sides,  or  about  the  sternnm.  But  probably  the  most  characteris- 
tic symptom  is  a  slight  but  progressive  emaciation,  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  discoverable  failure  of  the  appetite  or  digestive  powers,  and  seems  out 
of  proportion  to  any  existing  evidences  of  disease.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
uiform  attendant  upon  the  incubative  stage.  Indeed,  the  symptoms  alto- 
gether are  frequently  such  as  occur  in  other  complaints,  especially  dyspepsia ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  with  the  latter  affection  to  entertain 
•erioQS  apprehensions  of  phthisis,  while  those  really  consumptive  have  no  such 
feara.  In  the  condition  above  described,  the  patient  may  continue  for  weeks 
or  months,  and  sometimes  even  for  years.  His  cough  he  ascribes  to  an  ob- 
stinate cold,  or  to  frequently  taking  cold ;  his  pains,  if  he  has  any,  to  rheu- 
matism; and  he  either  shuts  his  eyes  against  the  other  symptoms,  or  explains 
them  in  some  satisfactory  manner.  At  length,  however,  the  increase  of  cougli 
and  fever,  the  occurrence  of  severe  pain,  or  perhaps,  still  more  frequently, 
an  attack  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  excites  alarm.     Sometimes  the  hem- 
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orrliage,  which  asnallj  subsides  spontaneously,  or  readily  yields  to  remedies, 
is  followed  by  an  amelioration  of  the  cough,  fever,  and  pains,  and  the  patient 
feels  himself  much  better,  and  even  believes  himself  recovering.  In  other 
instances,  it  appears  to  mark  an  aggravation  of  the  disease,  the  progress  of 
which  is  afterwards  much  more  rapid.  Not  unfrequently  the  hemoptysis 
returns  again  and  again ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  patient  is  seldom  long  ?rith* 
out  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  But,  whether  hemorrhage  occurs 
or  not,  the  symptoms  continue  to  advance,  sometimes  regularly,  but  more 
frequently  with  remissions,  which  are  occasionally  of  considerable  duration, 
and  always  a  source  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  patient  The  cough  at  length 
becomes  very  troublesome,  often  disturbing  sleep,  and  sometimes  occurring  in 
violent  paroxysms.  The  expectoration  takes  on  a  more  decidedly  purulent 
character.  The  dyspnoea  and  thoracic  pains  often  increase,  and  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  more  decided,  the  pulse  being  almost  always  frequent,  the  face 
often  flushed,  the  tongue  somewhat  furred,  and  the  appetite  impaired.  la 
some  instances,  the  fever  exhibits  a  tendency  to  the  paroxysmal  form,  and  the 
patient  not  unfrequently  perspires  during  sleep.  The  first  stage  is  now  at 
its  height,  and,  having  continued  in  this  state  a  variable  length  of  time,  passes 
sometimes  abruptly,  sometimes  by  imperceptible  degrees,  into  the  second. 

Occasionally,  instead  of  beginning  and  gradually  increasing  as  above  da* 
scribed,  the  disease,  with  no  observable  premonitory  symptoms,  or  at  least 
with  none  that  attract  notice,  comes  on  suddenly  with  an  attack  of  hsemo* 
ptysis,  after  the  subsidence  of  which  the  characteristic  phenomena  are  devel* 
oped,  slowly  or  rapidly,  according  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  patient 

Again,  the  disease  has  its  origin  apparently  in  some  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  or  follows 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  some  febrile  disease,  such  as  smallpox,  scarlatina, 
typhoid  fever,  or  bilious  fever.  In  these  cases,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  remains  obstinately  frequent; 
cough,  if  previously  wanting,  sets  in,  or,  if  already  existing,  perseveres  beyond 
the  usual  period ;  and  the  other  characteristic  phenomena  of  early  phthisis 
show  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  unwonted  severity.  Sometimes  a 
catarrhal  affection  glides  so  imperceptibly  into  phthisis,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  which  was  the  original  disease,  unless  the  catarrh  may  have  com* 
menced  suddenly  in  sound  health,  and  with  unequivocal  symptoms,  as  in  in* 
fluenza  and  measles. 

Another  mode  in  which  phthisis  occasionally  commences  is  with  the  symp* 
toms  of  chronic  laryngitis,  which  prevail  for  some  time  before  those  of  the 
pectoral  affection  are  developed,  and  often  serve  to  mask  the  latter  until  the 
complaint  is  far  advanced. 

Lastly,  cases  occasionally  though  rarely  occur,  in  which  the  disease  comes 
on  so  insidiously  as  altogether  to  escape  notice,  until  it  breaks  forth  fully 
formed,  and  with  the  most  fatal  symptoms.  In  such  cases,  there  is  little  or 
DO  cough,  no  pain,  and  no  observable  febrile  excitement.  Perhaps  the  patient 
may  experience  some  dyspnoea  upon  any  unusual  exertion,  may  feel  rather 
weaker  than  in  his  ordinary  health,  and  may  gradually  become  thinner;  bat 
these  effects,  if  they  happen  at  all,  are  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  notice, 
and,  if  perceived,  are  referred  to  some  other  cause.  At  length,  some  symp* 
torn  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  occurs,  which  leads  to  a  physical  explora- 
tion, and  unequivocal  signs  of  extensive  disease  are  found  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest;  or  the  vomica  which  has  been  imperceptibly  forming  opens  into  i 
the  bronchia,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  are  at  once  developed.  i 

Second  Stage, — This  often  comes  on  so  gradually  that  the  precise  time  of  ( 
its  commencement  cannot  be  fixed.  There  is  not  unfrequently  an  increase  of  | 
fever  preceding  the  opening  of  the  vomica,  consequent  probably  upon  the  in*       j 
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flsmmaUoii  excited  by  the  matter  of  the  tnbercle,  seeking  an  outlet  through 
this  means.  The  patient,  previously  walking  about,  now  takes  to  his  bed, 
and  suffers  with  pains  in  the  chest,  heat,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue, 
Ac.;  till  at  length  the  character  of  the  expectoration  proves  that  an  outlet 
has  been  made ;  after  which  there  may  for  a  time  be  a  subsidence  of  the  febrile 
lymptoms.  But,  in  many  instances,  the  second  stage  sets  in  gradually  with- 
out any  such  premonition ;  and  occasionally,  as  already  stated,  bursts  at  once 
upon  the  patient  almost  without  previous  warning  of  any  kind.  The  most 
dimracteristic  symptom  of  this  stage  is  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  expec- 
toration, which  is  now  decidedly  purulent,  and  generally  in  distinct  well  de- 
ined  masses,  with  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  softened  tubercle,  in  the 
shape  of  small  lumps  of  yellowish  cheesy  or  curdy  matter.  These,  however, 
often  escape  notice.  The  cough  is  now  generally  increased,. and  is  especially 
troublesome  in  the  morning,  when  the  accumulations  of  the  night  are  to  be 
discharged  from  the  lungs.  The  fever  assumes  a  decidedly  hectic  character. 
The  pulse,  almost  always  frequent,  becomes  considerably  more  so  at  some 
period  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  generally  towards  evening;  and  this  exacer- 
bation is  accompanied  with  increased  heat  of  skin,  flush  of  the  face  often 
circumscribed  upon  the  cheek,  and  a  remarkable  clearness  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  general  brilliancy  of  the  eye.  The  febrile  paroxysm  often  subsides  with 
a  gentle  perspiration.  Not  unfrequently,  chills  occur  at  somewhat  regular 
periods  every  day,  followed  by  fever  and  perspiration,  like  the  paroxysms  of 
intermittent^  but  less  regular,  usually  less  violent,  and  with  much  less  pain 
IB  the  head.  These  chills  do  not  occur  in  all  cases,  and  are  frequently  inter- 
npted,  to  return  again,  often  without  any  appreciable  cause  for  either  change. 
The  patient  very  frequently  perspires  during  sleep,  and,  in  the  progress  of 
the  complaint,  the  night-sweats  become  profuse  and  exhausting.  They  are 
■ot  necessarily  connected  with  the  febrile  paroxysms;  but  continue  when  these 
are  suspended,  and  are  sometimes  very  abundant,  even  in  those  rare  cases  in 
which  the  pulse  is  little  excited.  Sharp  pains  in  the  sides  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  chest  are  frequently  experienced,  which  are  sometimes  neuralgic,  but 
oftener  probably  the  result  of  pleurisy,  which  is  a  very  common  accompani- 
nent  of  phthisis.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pains  are  generally  attended  with 
tome  increase  of  fever,  which  subsides  again  upon  their  removal.  Hemor- 
ihage  from  the  lungs  now  and  then  takes  place,  but  not  in  all  cases,  and  less 
frequently  and  copiously  than  in  the  first  stage.  The  purulent  expectoration 
ft  generally  very  copious;  and  this,  together  with  the  exhausting  night-sweats, 
and  the  constant  irritation  of  system,  hastens  the  progress  of  debility  and 
emaciation.  The  ends  of  the  Onger  nails  often  curve  forward,  giving  a  pecu- 
liar appearance  to  the  fingers,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  characteristic  of 
phthisis,  but  is  found,  though  less  frequently,  in  other  chronic  and  exhausting 
diseases.  The  menses  are  almost  always  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
plaint, though  at  uncertain  periods.  The  appetite  is  often  greatly  impaired, 
if  not  lost.  All  these  symptoms,  however,  are  occasionally  relieved,  or  quite 
disappear  for  a  time.  The  discharge  of  pus  diminishes  and  at  length  ceases; 
the  cough  and  fever  subside ;  the  appetite  returns;  and  the  patient  even  begins 
to  recover  flesh.  The  vomica  has  been  emptied,  and  has  probably  begun  to 
take  on  the  healing  process ;  but  a  new  crop  of  tubercles  is  deposited,  and  the 
delusive  calm  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  return  of  the  original  symptoms, 
eften  more  violent  than  at  first.  At  an  advanced  period  of  this  stage,  the 
stomach  and  bowels  often  become  involved  in  the  disease.  The  patient  suf- 
fers from  frequent  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  which  are  sometimes  very  exhausting. 
They  occasionally  alternate  with  the  night-sweats ;  but  not  unfrequently  the 
two  discharges  are  simultaneous.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  occasionally  added 
to  the  other  sufferings  of  the  patient ;  and,  in  some. instances,  food  of  all  kinds 
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is  rejected  by  the  stomach.     Hoarseness  and  total  loss  of  Toice  are  not  un- 
common, aod  the  djspnoBa  sometimes  becomes  very  distressing. 

In  some  instances,  the  patient  is  suddenly  carried  off  by  the  snperrention 
of  some  secondary  affection,  such  as  active  congestion  of  the  only  portion  of 
Inng  remaining  fit  for  duty,  copious  pleuritic  effusion  on  the  same  side,  pnea- 
moUioraz,  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  lung^,  severe  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion consequent  upon  perforation  of  the  bowels,  the  bursting  of  a  large  vomica 
overwhelming  the  lungs,  and  disease  of  the  brain  produced  by  tnbercnlooa 
deposition  in  that  organ  or  its  membranes.  This  last  cause  of  death,  how* 
ever,  is  almost  peculiar  to  children. 

Generally,  the  fatal  termination  approaches  more  gradually.  Among  the 
symptoms  now  presented,  in  one  or  another  case,  are  oedema  of  the  axtremi* 
ties,  especially  of  the  feet  and  legs ;  redness  of  the  tongue,  with  the  loss  of  Iti 
papillary  appearance,  and  a  thrush-like  exudation  upon  its  surface ;  a  total  Um 
of  appetite,  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  latter  sometimes  approaching  to 
dysentery;  severe  dyspnoea;  extreme  emaciation ;  and  complete  prostratioii 
of  strength.  The  adipose  matter  is  almost  wholly  absorbed,  the  mnsclea  an 
wasted,  the  cheeks  are  hollow,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  the  bones  everywhere 
prominent,  unless  concealed  by  oedema.  Not  unfrequently  the  back  slong^ 
in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  bony  prominences.  Until  near  the  closei 
the  debility  is  sometimes  less  than  might  be  anticipated  ;  the  patient  being 
frequently  able  to  sit  up  much  of  the  time  until  a  few  days  before  deatL 
But  at  last  the  weakness  becomes  so  great  that  expectoration  is  no  longer 
possible;  the  cough  ceases ;  the  pus  accumulates  in  the  lungs ;  and  life  ends, 
because  respiration  cannot  be  carried  on.  The  intellect  generally  remains 
clear  to  the  last. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  has  called  attention  to  the  frequent  existence^ 
in  consumptive  patients,  of  a  reddish  streak  or  margin  at  the  reflected  edge 
of  the  gums,  having  in  decided  cases  a  vermilion  tint,  inclining  to  lake,  and 
sometimes  more  than  a  line  in  breadth.  It  is  present  in  the  earliest  as  well 
as  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  when  seen  in  women,  may,  according  to  Dr. 
Thompson,  be  considered  as  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
tuberculous  state  of  system.  Its  absence  is  a  favourable  sign.  (Clin,  LecL 
OH  Pal.  Conifump.,  Am.  ed.,  pp.  171  and  184.)  This  symptom,  however,  is 
found  in  other  diseases,  particularly  in  those  in  which  the  blood  is  disordered, 
and  frequently  occurs  in  pregnant  and  puerperal  women,  in  whom  no  pa- 
thological, lesion  can  be  discovered.  (Drs.  Saunders  and  Draper,  N.  York 
Joum.  of  Med.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  64.) 

But  the  disease  is  liable  to  great  diversities,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  symp- 
tom which  does  not  vary  in  different  cases.  Complications  also  exist  which 
require  notice.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  add  to  the  above  general  picture 
some  account  of  individual  symptoms^  and  of  different  attendant  or  intercur- 
rent diseases.  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  facts  already  stated, 
so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  clearness. 

1.  Cough  and  Expectoration, — Cough  is  generally  the  most  prominent  and 
distressing  symptom,  though  sometimes  wanting  until  near  the  close.  In  the 
early  stage,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  bronchial  irritation,  produced  by  the 
increasing  tubercles,  which  act  like  so  many  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs.  It 
has  been  described  as  generally  trifling  at  the  commencement ;  but,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  from  the  first  severe,  occurring  in  irregular  and  distressing 
paroxysms,  owing  probably  to  some  ill-defined  nervous  irritation.  It  gene* 
rally  increases  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  second  stage  be- 
comes very  harassing,  so  as  sometimes  almost  to  prevent  sleep,  and  thus 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  complaint  The  cause  of  this  increase  is  partly  the 
necessity  for  discharging  the  contents  of  the  vomicae,  but  probably  still  more 
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tile  bronchial  inflammation,  induced  by  the  contact  of  the  irritating  tnber- 
colons  matter  with  the  mncoas  membrane  in  its  passage.  The  expectoration, 
which,  until  this  time,  had  been  purely  bronchial,  now  assumes  a  peculiar 
eharaeter.  It  is  in  distinct,  somewhat  globular  sputa,  of  a  thick  semi-fluid 
eoDsisteoce,  homogeneous,  destitute  of  air,  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow 
eoloar,  often  streaked  with  deeper  yellow  lines,  and  generally  somewhat  ragged 
or  floccnlent  at  the  borders.  When  discharged  into  water,  they  flatten  out 
withoot  qaiekly  losing  their  distinct  character,  and  either  sink  or  float  as  they 
happen  to  be  more  or  less  connected  with  mucus.  Along  with  these  sputa 
are  occasionally  minute  portions  of  curdy  matter.*  Besides  this  kind  of  ex- 
pectoration, the  patient  often  also  discharges  a  large  quantity  of  more  liquid 
parolent  or  mnco-pnmlent  matter,  which  do  doubt  proceeds  chiefly  from  the 
iaflamed  bronchia.  The  peculiar  distinct  sputa  come  from  the  cavities,  an^ 
tie  among  the  roost  certain  general  symptoms  of  phthisis.  Sometimes,  though 
fery  rarely,  they  are  met  with  in  other  complaints  of  the  chest.  They  consist 
of  pas,  and  the  liquefied  tuberculous  matter,  which,  according  to  Louis,  is 
iadicmted  by  the  yellow  streaks.  The  quantity  of  matter  expectorated  varies 
eieeedingly  in  different  cases.  In  some  very  copious  and  even  exhausting, 
m  others  it  is  scanty,  and  in  others  again  scarcely  observable.  In  the  last- 
awBtioned  cases,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bronchia  are  little  involved. 
I  have  known  a  case  in  which  the  whole  amount  during  the  progress  of  the 
diseaae,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  scarcely  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  the 
vast  cavity  which  was  found  in  the  lungs  after  death.  Sometimes  the  distinct 
ipata  are  quite  wanting;  the  expectoration  being  exactly  like  that  of  chronic 
biroDchitis  in  the  purulent  stage.  This  is  apt  to  happen  when  there  are  large 
caverns  in  the  luDgs.  Occasionally  the  pus  in  this  stage  of  phthisis  is  streaked 
with  blood.  In  some  instances,  after  having  been  copiously  discharged,  it 
gradoaHy  diminishes,  and  at  length  ceases,  at  least  for  a  time.  There  is  then 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  cavity  has  taken  on  a  healthy  action,  and  to  hope 
that  it  may  in  time  become  obliterated.  Very  commonly,  however,  other 
taberoles  maturate,  and  the  discharge  is  renewed.  In  the  last  period  of  the 
disease,  the  pus  is  sometimes  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  appearance ;  and  por- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  structure  and  of  unchanged  tubercle  have  been  ob- 
served in  it,  derived  from  the  falling  in  of  the  walls  of  the  caverns  during 
their  enlargement  The  cough  in  advanced  phthisis  often  has  a  deep  hollow 
sound,  which  has  long  attracted  notice  as  one  of  the  fatal  signs  of  the  disease. 
BoUi  the  expectoration  and  cough  are  apt  to  cease  a  few  days  before  death,  in 

*  According  to  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk,  of  Utreobt,  the  exififence  of  a  oayity  in  the 
lungs  may  b«  infallibly  detected  bj  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  whi6b  reveals  in  the  ex- 
pectorated matter  the  presence  of  the  elastic  fibres  which  surround  the  air-Tesicles. 
These  fibres  are  cunred,  very  thin,  sharp  at  the  borders,  and  sometimes  covered  with 
fbtty  matter,  which  is  dissolved  by  ether.  They  are  distinguishable  fVom  a  species  of 
•oafenra  which  soon  appears  in  the  sputa,  by  the  ramificntions  of  the  latter  terminating 
in  eells.   (Rev.  Med.'Chirwg.^  viii.  222.) — Note  to  the  third  ediliim. 

Ut.  C.  Radclyffe  Hall  gives,  as  characteristic  microscopic  ingredients  of  the  expecto- 
raiion  in  impending  tubereulixation  of  the  lung,  ** single  plates,  or  small  flakes  of  flat  epi- 
thelium from  the  air- vesicles,  fattily  degenerating,  and  bronchial  columnar  epithelium, 
also  presenting  various  degrees  of  fatty  degeneration;'*  considering  this  change  of  the 
c^tbelia  of  the  vesicles  and  small  tubes  as  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  forming  tuber- 
cle. In  tneipieni  tubereuliMation,  besides  these  ingredients  of  the  sputum,  there  are  also 
**red  globules  more  or  less  shrivelled  and  faded,  enveloped  in  a  filmy  cell,  a  few  largt 
■any-nucleated  eells,  granules,  and  frequently  small  casts  of  the  air- vesicles  and  ulti- 
mate bronchi,  in  which  are  plainly  visible  epithelial  cells  of  various  sizes,  and  in  various 
•Uges  of  fatty  degeneration."  In  established  phthisis,  there  are  largely  mixed  with  the 
kit-mentioned  bodies,  **eorpu8oleil  of  mnons  and  pns.  and  f^ee  tubercle -nuclei  (the  proper 
toberele  cell)  oocasionally  in  small  quantity.*'  {JB.  andF,  Mtd^-Ckir,  /2eo.,  Am.  ed.,  April, 
1S56,  p.  879.)--JVbte  to  the  Jifth  edition. 
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coDsequeDCe  partlj  of  the  mascalar  debility  of  the  patieDt,  which  reoders  him 
aoable  to  use  the  necessary  efforts,  partly,  in  all  probability,  of  that  insensi- 
bility which  creeps  o?er  the  system,  and  prevents  any  impression  upon  the 
sensorium  by  the  matter  which  may  exist,  or  be  accumulating  in  the  lungs. 

DyspncML, — ^This  is  a  much  less  prominent  symptom  in  phthisis  than  might 
be  supposed.  Yery  often  in  the  early  stage,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the 
second  till  within  a  short  period  before  death,  the  patient  is  scarcely  sensible 
of  any  difficulty  of  breathing;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  in  this 
complaint  to  expand  their  chest  to  its  full  limits,  in  order  to  show  how  free 
they  are  from  disease  of  the  lungs.  This  frequent  exemption  from  dyspnoea 
is  probably  owing,  in  the  first  stage,  to  the  very  gradual  progress  of  the  tuber- 
culous encroachment,  which  enables  the  system  to  accommodate  the  quantity 
of  blood  produced  to  the  capacity  of  the  lungs ;  and,  in  the  second,  when  the 
encroachment  is  more  rapid,  to  the  colliquative  sweats  and  diarrhoea,  which, 
while  they  exhaust  the  strength,  have  the  compensatory  effect  of  duly  propor- 
tioning the  circulating  fluid  to  the  diminished  extent  of  the  respiratory  funo* 
tion.  The  feeling  of  dyspnoea,  being  generally  owing  to  an  insufficient  change 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  from  venous  to  arterial,  is  not  experienced  when  all 
the  blood  which  the  system  requires  passes  through  these  organs,  and  under- 
goes the  requisite  alteration  in  its  passage.  But  when  the  patient  uses  un- 
wonted exertion,  he  becomes  more  or  less  short  of  breath,  because  the  lungs 
are  inadequate  to  the  due  aeration  and  transmission  of  the  increased  quantity 
of  blood  sent  to  them  in  a  given  time,  in  consequence  of  the  heart's  increased 
action.  Sometimes,  however,  severe  dyspnoea  is  experienced  in  phthisis,  es- 
pecially towards  the  close.  This  is  peculiarly  liable  to  happen  when  the  dis- 
ease is  complicated  with  pleuritic  effusion,  or  pneumothorax.  I  have  known 
a  patient  to  maintain  steadily,  for  one  week  before  death,  a  sitting  posture, 
leaning  forward  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  hands  of  his  nurses,  because 
extreme  dyspnoea  rendered  any  other  position  insupportable.  In  the  cases 
of  diffused  miliary  tubercles,  which  sometimes  rapidly  deteriorate  the  powers 
of  respiration,  and  produce  speedy  death,  dyspnoea  may  be  throughout  the 
disease  a  somewhat  prominent  symptom. 

Pains. — Pains  in  the  chest  are  not  usually  among  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomena in  consumption.  In  many  cases  they  are  slight,  and  in  some  are 
almost  wholly  wanting  throughout  the  complaint  There  are,  however,  in- 
stances in  which  they  are  frequent  and  severe;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  patient  is  subject  to  sharp  fugitive  pains,  attacking  various  parts  of  his 
chest,  sometimes  ascribable  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  sometimes  merely 
neuralgic.     Occasionally,  neuralgic  pains  are  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Hemorrhage, — This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  phthisis. 
Sometimes,  as  before  stated,  it  appears  to  usher  in  the  disease;  but  more  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  course  of  it.  Even  in  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  apt 
to  be  regarded  by  the  patient  as  the  initial  symptom,  because  the  coagh  which 
may  have  preceded  it  has  scarcely  been  noticed.  In  some  instances,  the  hemor- 
rhage is  copious;  but,  in  a  greater  number,  is  slight,  and  in  itself  insignificant. 
It  almost  always  yields  speedily  to  remedies,  or  subsides  spontaneously.  In 
some  cases  there  is  only  one  attack,  in  others  the  attacks  are  frequent ;  and 
they  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  obstruction  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs  necessarily  produces  congestion  in 
other  parts  of  the  organ,  which  is  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  hemor- 
rhage in  most  instances.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  disease,  this  congestion 
is  relieved  by  the  copious  purulent  secretion,  not  to  mention  the  night-sweats 
and  diarrhoea ;  and  the  hemorrhagic  predisposition  is  thus  diminished.  Those 
rare  instances  in  which  a  sudden  and  copious  hemorrhage  overwhelms  the 
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Imigs,  ill  ftdyanced  phthisis,  are  osaally  ascribed,  and  probably  with  jastice,  to 
the  opening  of  a  large  vessel  in  the  coarse  of  the  pulmonary  disorganization. 

Thoogh  a  frequent  symptom,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  haemoptysis 
does  not  occar  from  the  commencement  to  the  end,  unless  so  far  as  merely  to 
Btain  the  sputa.  Out  of  87  cases  noticed  by  Lonis,  it  was  observed  in  57.  It 
is  among  the  most  certain  diagnostic  symptoms  of  phthisis.  When  a  patient, 
with  a  chronic  cough  and  emaciation,  spits  blood  copiously,  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  certainly  tuberculous.  Louis  goes  much  further  than  this, 
and  states  that,  since  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  he  bad 
seen  hemoptysis  in  no  other  affection  than  phthisis,  except  in  females  at- 
tacked suddenly  with  amenorrhosa,  and  in  cases  of  external  violence.  (DicL 
de  AfSd.,  xxiv.  844.)  The  same  author,  in  his  great  work  on  phthisis,  ex- 
presses the  opinion,  that,  with  the  exception  just  named,  heemoptysis  indi- 
cates, "in  a  manner  infinitely  probable,  whatever  may  be  the  period  of  its 
appearance,  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs."  {Recherches,  p.  194.) 
Bat  I  am  convinced  that  this  most  accurate  observer  has,  in  this  instance, 
permitted  himself  to  draw  an  incorrect  general  inference  from  his  personal 
observations.  I  presume  that  every  practitioner  of  large  experience,  in  this 
eoantry,  has  known  many  instances  of  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the 
hings,  in  male  subjects,  from  which  the  patients  have  perfectly  recovered, 
without,  through  the  subsequent  course  of  their  lives,  evhieing  any  signs  of 
phthisis.  Such  cases  have  repeatedly  fallen  under  my  own  observation ;  and 
there  are  men  to  be  seen  daily  in  our  streets,  in  good  apparent  health,  whom 
I  know  to  have  suffered  with  hemoptysis  at  various  periods  from  ten  to 
thirty  years  since.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  all  these  cases  are  examples  of 
the  care  of  phthisis.  Besides,  what  is  there  in  the  structure  or  position  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  which  should  exempt  it  from  an  affection  so 
common  in  other  mucous  membranes  7  I  have  insisted  more  than  I  other- 
wise should  have  done  on  this  point,  because  I  believe  that  the  impression  of 
the  almost  certainly  fatal  significancy  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  harm,  by  alarming  patients,  and  discouraging  their  medical 
advisers.  The  affection  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  is  very 
rare  in  children. 

Frequent  Fulse. — Fever, — Night-sweats. — Next  to  the  cough,  there  is 
probably  no  ^mptom  more  constant  than  a  frequent  pulse.  An  obstinate 
eontinaance  of  these  two  symptoms  alone  should  always  be  regarded  with 
great  solicitude,  unless  they  have  some  other  obvious  cause  than  tubercles. 
The  frequency  of  pulse  often  begins  early,  and  continues  steadily  until  the 
close  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  increased  in  the  second  stage,  when  it  not 
uncommonly  amounts  to  120,  and  sometimes  to  130,  or  even  more,  in  a 
minute.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  pulse  is  unaffected  as  to  its  frequency 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  It  is  in  general  very  much  accele- 
rated by  exertion.  In  the  early  stage,  there  is  often,  as  before  stated,  a 
slight  irritative  fever,  with  flushed  face  and  heat  of  hands  and  feet,  coming 
on  especially  towards  evening.  The  source  of  this  affection  is  not  by  any 
means  always  obvious.  It  occurs  sometimes  when  no  inflammatory  action 
can  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  lungs,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  certainly  ascribed 
to  the  direct  irritation  of  the  tubercles  upon  the  neighbouring  pulmonary 
tissue.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  strong  tuberculous  diathesis  may  be  capa- 
ble of  generating  a  moderate  febrile  movement,  in  which  case,  this  affection 
may  be  a  mere  accompaniment,  and  not  a  result  of  the  tubercles.  Neverthe- 
less, whatever  may  be  its  origin,  it  is  certainly  often  much  aggravated  by  the 
inflammation  produced  by  the  tuberculous  deposit,  acting  as  foreign  matter 
in  the  lungs.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  fever  gradually  assumes  a  hectic 
character,  with  a  tendency  to  the  paroxysmal  form,  and  to  perspiration  at 
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night  This  often  occnrs  before  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage, 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  pus  secreted  by  the  bronchia,  or  thiat 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  tuberculous  cavities  yet  unopened.  But  it  is 
not  until  the  cavities  communicate  externally,  that  the  hectic  fever, 
general  rule,  becomes  decided.  The  night-sweats  are  often  extremely 
tressing,  giving  rise  to  so  much  discomfort  and  exhaustion  upon  the  awaken* 
ing  of  the  patient,  that  he  often  dreads  going  to  sleep.  They  appear  to 
depend  on  a  debility  of  the  capillaries,  which  allows  the  watery  portions  of 
the  blood  to  pass  without  resistance ;  and  they  occur  during  sleep,  because 
then  the  vital  forces,  and  among  them  contractility,  are  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

EmacicUion. — Debility. — Emaciation  without  apparent  cause,  in  a  patient 
having  any  other  evidences  of  consumption,  is  an  alarming  symptom.  Should 
the  appetite  fail,  or  any  obvious  disorder  of  digestion  er  source  of  exhaustion 
exist,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  loss  of  flesh,  this  in  itself  need  occasion 
little  solicitude.  It  is  when  apparently  independent,  that  it  becomes  import* 
ant  as  a  sign.  We  know  that  some  vice  of  system  must  be  sapping  its 
foundation ;  and  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  existence  of  tubercles,  or 
perhaps  even  a  strong  tuberculous  diathesis,  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
these  depravities.  Occasionally,  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  the  patient  gains 
flesh  during  the  remissions  of  the  disease.  This  is  a  most  favourable  i^gn; 
and,  if  it  persevere,  even  under  other  circumstances  much  less  favonrable, 
we  have  good  grounds  for  the  cheering  impression,  either  that  the  disease  is 
not  really  tuberculous,  or  that  it  is  undergoing  a  process  of  amelioration. 
The  debility  is  in  general  scarcely  proportionate  to  the  loss  of  flesh.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  patient  is  not  confined  to  his  bed  one  day, 
until  very  near  the  close  of  the  disease ;  and  he  is  often  able  to  walk  out 
almost  to  the  last.  It  is  generally  when  associated  with  disease  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  that  the  debility  is  greatest. 

Laryngeal  Symptoms. — These  may  precede  the  signs  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  but  much  more  frequently  they  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  often  not  until  it  has  advanced  considerably  in  the  second  stage.  At 
flrst,  there  is  some  hoarseness,  with  perhaps  a  feeling  of  dryness  or  hnsklness 
of  throat,  or  some  pain  in  the  larynx ;  and  the  affection  may  stop  at  this 
point.  But  not  unfrequently,  what  was  at  first  only  inflammation  becomes  at 
length  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  and  this  in  its  progress  gives  rise  to  loss  of 
voice,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  the  return  of  drinks  by  the  nostrils  upon 
attempts  to  swallow,  and  a  most  harassing  and  sometimes  convulsive  cough. 
The  affection  hastens  the  fatal  issue,  and  sometimes  proves  an  immediate 
cause  of  death  through  suffocation.  (See  Chronic  Laryngitis.) 

Stomachic  and  Intestinal  Symptoms. — Little  upon  this  point  is  required 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated.  In  the  first  stage,  the  appetite 
is  generally  little  impaired,  though  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  or  chronic  gastritis  appear  to  precede  those  of  the 
tuberculous  affection,  and  have  given  origin  to  the  name  of  dyspeptic  con* 
sumption,  which  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  disease  in  this  form. 
The  complication  is  probably  merely  accidental,  at  least  in  most  instances.  I§ 
is  not,  however,  impossible,  that  the  debility  arising  from  deranged  digestion 
may  aggravate  a  previously  existing  tuberculous  diathesis  into  a  more  speedy 
explosion  in  the  lungs.  It  has  been  observed  that,  when  chronic  gastritis 
with  occasional  diarrhoea  attends  the  early  progress  of  phthisis,  its  march  is 
more  rapid  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Except  as  attendants  upon 
the  symptomatic  fevers  that  occasionally  occur  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  it 
Is  not  usually  until  the  second  stage,  and  even  a  somewhat  advanced  period 
of  that  stage,  that  severe  gastric  symptoms  appear.  Loss  of  appetite,  heat, 
pain  or  oppression  at  the  epigastrium,  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  are 
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sxperieneed.  The  yomttiog  is  occasionally  yery  obstinate,  so  that  every 
article  of  food  or  medicine  is  rejected.  These  symptoms  are  nsaally  the  re- 
■qH  of  chronic  gastritis,  the  signs  of  which  are  very  often  foand  after  death. 
The  gastritis  appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  nnceasing  fe?er,  rather  than 
the  direct  result  of  a  deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Some- 
ttmes  obstinate  Tomiting  occurs,  without  learing  behind  it,  in  the  dead  sub- 
ject, any  marks  of  inflammation  whatever.  Diarrhoea  also  is  in  general  a 
•ymptom  of  the  adraoced  stages.  It  shows  itself  in  every  form,  mild  and 
■eTeie,  scanty  and  copious,  with  and  without  abdominal  pains,  sometimes  ap- 
proaehing  to  dysentery,  sometimes  accompanied  with  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels,  and  not  nnfrequently  indicating,  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  a  per- 
feried  or  deficient  action  of  the  liver.  Unlike  the  stomachic  symptoms,  it 
seems  to  be  most  commonly  dependent  upon  tubercles  in  the  bowels,  which, 
by  their  softening  and  discharge,  give  rise  to  ulcers  and  inflammation.  That 
the  inflammation  is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  tubercles,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  latter  are  frequently  found  unattended  with  the  former, 
in  their  early  sta^.  The  diarrhoea,  after  having  been  fully  established,  is,  for 
aa  obvious  reason,  seldom  permanently  cured.  It  may  often  be  arrested  by 
medicines  for  a  time,  but  generally  returns,  and  often  hastens  the  fatal  result. 

Nervous  Symptoms. — There  is  generally  a  remarkable  exemption  from 
nerroos  disorder,  when  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  disease  are  considered. 
The  cerebral  functions  are  very  little  disturbed,  and  the  intellect  usually  re- 
■ains  unclouded  until  the  close,  or  near  it,  unless  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
become  involved  in  the  tuberculous  disease.  Where  there  is  no  disease  of  the 
stomach  or  liver,  the  patient  almost  always  evinces  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
iSrame  of  mind.  He  either  believes  that  he  will  recover,  or  is  calmly  resigpoed 
to  the  fatal  issue.  The  powers  of  self-deception  in  this  complaint,  when  the 
patient  is  unwilling  to  admit  the  idea  of  death,  are  truly  wonderful.  In  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease,  lying  upon  his  bed,  exhausted,  breathless,  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak,  he  assures  his  medical  attendant  that  he  is  better,  and 
will  soon  be  about  again.  Even  physicians,  perfectly  acquainted  as  they  are 
with  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  value  of  the  symptoms,  are  scarcely 
less  apt  than  others  to  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  probable  issue. 

Sexual  Symptoms. — In  male  patients,  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  con- 
section  with  the  sexual  functions.  It  is  otherwise  with  women.  Suppression 
of  the  menses  is  very  common,  and  may  generally  be  considered  as  increasing 
the  danger.  The  occurrence  of  pregnancy  undoubtedly,  in  many  instances, 
arrests  for  a  time  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  and  lactation  appears  to  ex- 
ercise a  favourable  influence  over  it.  Alarming  symptoms  often  disappear 
during  gestation ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  in  young  married  women,  that 
the  disease  is  kept  at  bay  many  years  by  child-bearing  and  nursing;  occa- 
sionally, indeed,  so  long  that  the  predisposition  appears  to  be  overcome.  In 
most  instances,  however,  it  returns  after  delivery,  and  sometimes  appears  to 
compensate  for  the  lost  time  by  a  more  rapid  march.  "*" 

*  Som«  obtfenrations  have  been  made  which  tend  to  throw  doubt  over  this  long  ad- 
■iited  fact  of  the  influence  of  gestation  in  retarding  phthisis.  But,  independently  of 
the  general  belief,  my  own  personal  observation  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  impos- 
lible  for  me  to  have  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  disease, 
even  in  Us  somewhat  advanced  stages,  apparently  quite  arrested  on  the  occurrence  of 
pregDADcy.  Two  eases  are  prominent  in  my  recollection.  The  pntients  were  admitted 
iato  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  cavities  in  their  lungs,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
decided  phthisis.  After  a  lime  they  began  to  improve  wonderfully  and  unaccountably. 
The  general  symptoms  vanished  almost  entirely,  and  they  became  tat  and  quite  healthy 
in  appearance.  This  change  was  found  to  be  coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  preg- 
nancy. They  left  the  institution  before  delivery,  and  I  have  never  learned  what  became 
of  ihein  afterwards.  {NoU  to  the  third  edition,) 
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Complications. — The  laryngeal  and  gastro-enteric  affections  already  de- 
scribed, being  either  the  direct  resalt  of  the  same  diathesis  which  prodoces 
the  pulmonary  tubercles,  or  a  secondary  effect  arising  from  the  tubercles 
themselves,  must  be  considered  rather  as  parts  of  the  disease  than  as  compli- 
cations. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bronchial  inflammation,  which  arises 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tubercles,  or  that  of  the  tuberculous  matter  io  its 
passage,  and  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  matter  expectorated  in 
phthisis,  and  is  scarcely  ever  quite  wanting  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
partial  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tubercu- 
lous deposit,  may  be  plaoed  in  the  same  category ;  as  may  also  the  pleurisy 
which  results  directly  from  the  irritation  of  the  tubercles  near  the  surface  of 
the  lungs,  or  from  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  a  tuberculous  vomica  into 
the  pleural  cavity.  (See  Pneumothorax.)  Tuberculous  meningitis,  which 
occasionally  accompanies  phthisis,  though  very  rarely  in  adults,  belong^s  to 
the  same  category.  For  the  symptoms  of  this  affection  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  specially  devoted  to  it.  There  is  always  reason  to  suspect  it» 
when  vomiting,  headache,  and  a  quiet  delirium  occur. 

But  accidental  attacks  of  all  these  affections  now  and  then'  supervene  opoQ 
phthisis,  arising  from  cold,  epidemic  influence,  or  other  ordinary  cause.  la 
such  cases,  they  are  properly  complications,  and  often  add  gpreatly  to  the  im- 
mediate danger,  and  hasten  the  fatal  result  They  differ  in  various  respects 
from  the  analogous  inflammations  constituting  a  part  of  phthisis.  Thus, 
they  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  con^plaint;  and,  if  they  do  not  prove 
fatal,  very  generally  disappear  spontaneously,  or  yield  to  remedies,  though 
frequently  more  obstinate  than  the  same  diseases  under  other  circumstances. 
Their  precise  seat,  also,  is  not  always  exactly  the  same.  Thus,  accidental 
bronchitis  may  attack  any  portion  of  the  lungs,  while  that  essentially  belong- 
ing to  phthisis  is  confined  to  the  bronchia  connected  with  the  tuberculateid 
structure.  Accidental  pneumonia  occupies  usually  the  lower  lobes,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  morbid  deposit.  Accidental 
pleurisy  may  affect  any  portion,  or  the  whole  of  either  membrane,  even  that 
of  the  healthy  side,  and  is  much  more  apt  to  be  attended  with  liquid  extra- 
vasation than  the  proper  phthisical  affection.  An  increase  of  fever  generally 
attends  these  phlegmasis,  and  the  existence  of  some  one  of  them  may  be  sus- 
pected, when  a  consumptive  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  chill,  followed 
by  fever,  not  presenting  the  proper  hectic  characters. 

There  are  diseases  between  which  and  phthisis  a  certain  degree  of  incom- 
patibility is  thought  to  exist.  Thus,  consumptive  patients  are  little  disposed 
to  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism ;  and  to  this  circumstance  it  is  ascribed  by 
Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  that,  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pericarditis  examined 
in  St  George's  Hospital,  London,  a  very  small  portion  relatively  was  asso- 
ciated with  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  {3Ied.  Times  and  Oaz.,Y.  455.)  Roki- 
tansky  teaches  that  cyanosis  affords  a  complete  protection  against  tuberculo- 
sis, and  that  whatever  produces  a  similar  venous  condition  of  the  blood  has 
more  or  less  of  the  same  protective  effect  Though  this  is,  perhaps,  gene- 
rally true,  it  is  not  so  universally ;  for  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  two 
affections  existed  conjointly.  (^Assoc.  Med.  Joum,,  March  10, 1854,  p.  222.) 
Few  habitual  drunkards  are  attacked  with  phthisis;  and  the  exemption  may 

{ossibly  be  owing  to  a  somewhat  similar  carbonaceous  condition  of  the  blood. 
t  has  been  snpposed  that  miasmatic  fevers  afford  some  protection  against 
tuberculous  disease ;  but  proof  is  yet  wanted  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that,  as  a  certain  condition  of  the  blood 
favours  the  development  of  tubercles,  so  there  may  be  diseases  which  may 
have  a  contrary  effect,  by  their  influence  upon  that  fluid. 
Physical  Signs. — In  the  earliest  stages  these  are  very  equivocal     Whea 
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the  depoeitioQ  is  considerable,  some  dalness  may  be  pereeired  in  percassion 
under  the  clavicle,  and  opon  that  bone.  This  sign  is  more  significant,  if  the 
dnlness  npon  one  side  is  decidedly  greater  ^an  on  the  other,  and  especially 
if  greatest  opon  the  left  side.  A  similar  inequality  of  soond  npon  the  two 
sides  exists  in  emphysema  and  pnenmothorax,  the  diseased  side  being,  in  these 
cases,  more  sonorous  than  the  other;  and  there  may  be  some  danger  that 
the  diseased  side  may  be  considered  healthy,  and  the  sound  side  tuberculous. 
Bat  the  mistake  may  be  aroided  by  recollecting  that,  in  both  of  these  affec- 
tions, the  respiration  is  feebler  where  percussion  is  most  sonorous,  than  where 
it  is  least  so.  If  the  dnlness  be  very  slight,  some  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  the  increase  of  clearness  on  percussion,  during  a  full  inspi- 
ration, is  greater  on  the  sonnd  than  on  the  affected  side.  An  emphysematous 
condition  of  the  lung,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tubercles,  may  render  this  sign 
nugatory  by  compensating  for  the  partial  solidification,  so  that  the  percussion 
may  not  materially  vary  from  that  of  health. 

Among  the  first  deviations  from  health  discovered  by  auscultation,  is  feeble- 
ness of  the  respiratory  murmur  below  the  clavicle.  While  this  is  observed  in 
one  part,  another  may  yield  a  more  than  usually  loud  sound,  in  consequence 
of  being  compelled  to  perform  a  greater  amount  of  duty.  As  the  consolida- 
tion advances,  the  respiration  b^omes  somewhat  rough,  or  even  bronchial, 
with  a  considerable  prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  this  stage  of  tuberculous  deposition.  At  the 
same  time,  Uie  inspiration  is  sometimes  interrupted,  wavy,  or  jerking.  The 
sonnds  of  the  heart  are  more  distinctly  audible  in  the  part  The  vocal  reso- 
nance, and  that  of  the  cough,  are  also  increased ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  near  the  sternum,  both  bronchophony  and  bronchial  respiration  are  heard 
in  health ;  so  that,  in  order  to  be  of  any  weight  as  signs  of  tubercle,  they  must 
be  found  towards  the  humeral  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  Allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  the  natural  difference  of  the  two  sides,  in  respect  to  these  sounds. 
(See  voL  L,p.  t89.)  It  is  said,  that  the  greater  extension  of  healthy  bron- 
chial respiration,  more  or  less  pure,  on  the  right  side  than  the  left,  is  most 
observable  in  females.  Hence,  in  relation  to  these,  special  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  mistake  the  normal  for  an  abnormal  state.  Another  physical  sign  is 
the  increased  vibratory  motion  from  the  voice,  felt  by  the  hand  applied  to  the 
8ubcla?icular  space.  All  these  signs  may  also,  in  general,  be  perceived,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  scapula,  behind.  They  indi- 
cate solidification,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  and,  when 
this  takes  place  under  the  clavicle  without  the  ordinary  evidences  of  acute 
pneumonia,  the  probability  is  very  strong  that  it  is  owing  to  tubercles. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  deposition,  the  mucous  and  subcrepitant 
rales,  and  occasionally  also  the  sonorous  and  sibilant  rales,  make  themselves 
heard  in  the  same  position.  These  are  the  sounds  of  catarrh ;  but  this,  occur- 
ring as  an  original  disease,  commonly  affects  other  regions  of  the  lungs. 
Percussion  is  still  more  dull  than  before,  and  the  vibrations  produced  by  the 
cough  and  voice  still  more  perceptible  by  the  hand.  Yery  frequently  too  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  is  obviously  contracted  or  sunken,  and  there  is  less 
movement  of  the  ribs  in  respiration.  This  sinking  is  probably  owing  in  part 
to  atrophy  and  shrinking  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  partly  to  the  formation  of 
false  membrane  between  the  pleural  surfaces,  and  the  contraction  which  it 
undergoes  in  the  process  of  organization.  Another  sign  consequent  upon 
the  formation  of  false  membrane  is  the  friction  sound,  which  may  sometimes 
be  heard  for  a  short  time;  but  it  is  so  fugitive  as  usually  to  escape  notice. 
I  have  repeatedly  observed  also  a  creaking  sound,  which  I  have  ascribed  to 
the  flexion  of  organized  false  membrane  consolidating  the  opposite  pleural 
surfaces.  In  general,  the  progress  of  the  formation  of  a  cavity  can  be  followed 
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with  considerable  accuracy.  At  first,  a  loose  crackling  sound  will  be  heard 
during  inspiration,  at  a  point  where  induration  exists ;  the  bubbles  become  more 
numerous,  larger,  and  somewhat  more  diffused,  and  are  audible  both  in  inspi- 
ration and  expiration ;  and  finallj  all  the  signs  of  a  cayity  are  perceptible. 

After  the  yomics  haTe  opened,  and  begun  to  discharge  their  contents,  per- 
cussion usually  remains  dull,  the  increased  vibratory  movement  of  the  wall  of 
the  chest  with  speaking  and  coughing  continues,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
subclavicular  space,  and  its  comparative  want  of  motion  are  still  observable. 
But  the  characteristic  sounds  of  cavities  are  now  perceived ;  as  the  cavernous 
rale  or  gurgling  when  the  cavity  is  partly  filled  with  liquid,  cavernous  respi- 
ration and  resonance  of  the  voice  and  cough,  and  at  length  pectoriloquy. 
Skoda  denies  that  these  signs  can  be  certainly  relied  on,  as  all  of  them,  even 
pectoriloquy,  may  arise  from  a  condensed  lung  without  a  cavity.  Yet,  when 
they  are  all  perceived,  there  can  be  little  doubt  upon  the  point,  especiallj 
when  their  indications  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  general  symptoms. 
When  the  cavity  is  very  large,  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  voice  imme- 
diately over  it  are  diminished,  but  they  are  increased  at  the  margin,  where 
the  lung  is  solidified.  Frequently,  in  large  cavities,  the  respiration  becomes 
amphoric,  the  voice  acquires  an  amphoric  resonance,  and  the  sound  denomU 
Dated  metallic  tinkling  may  be  heard.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  very  firm,  approaching  the  consistence  of  cartilage. 
These  are  unfailing  signs.  When  other  means  fail,  the  existence  of  a  cavitj 
may  sometimes  be  detected  by  a  sound  of  fluctuation  produced  by  coughing, 
or  a  slighter  sound  of  the  same  nature  occasioned  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
on  the  contained  liquid.  It  has  been  stated  that  percussion  usually  continues 
dull  in  this  stage.  It  is  so  occasionally  for  a  very  considerable  extent.  But, 
in  some  cases  where  the  cavity  is  very  large,  and  near  the  surface,  it  yields 
a  hollow  tubular  or  somewhat  tympanitic  sound,  such  as  is  produced  by  per- 
forming percussion  over  the  trachea,  or  an  amphoric  sound  like  that  which 
results  from  striking  the  distended  cheek,  or,  finally,  the  bruit  de  pot  fiU  of 
Laennec,  or  cracked-metal  aoundf  which  is  compared  by  Dr.  Walshe  to  that 
occasioned  when  the  hands,  loosely  folded,  are  struck  against  the  knee  so  as 
to  allow  air  to  be  forced  out  from  between  them.*  In  relation  to  the  indi- 
cations afforded  by  percussion,  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  tissue, 
not  occupied  by  the  tubercles,  but  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  more  or  less  emphysematous,  and  consequently  increases  the 
resonance  upon  percussion.  This  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  overbalance 
the  pulmonary  solidification.  Even  the  increased  respiratory  duty  performed 
by  these  unaffected  parts,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  action  in  the  consoli- 
dated portion,  may  occasion  gpreater  resonance  on  percussion,  through  the 
larger  amount  of  air  admitted,  independently  of  emphysema.  It  is  obvious 
that  all  these  circumstances  must  be  considered,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  percussion  signs  in  the  diagnosis  of  tubercles. 

Hutcbinsou's  spirometer  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  disease.  (See  vol,  i.,  page  805.) 

*  This  sound,  which  was  supposed  by  Laennto  to  indicnte  the  presence  of  air  aod 
fluid  in  a  pulmonary  excayation,  may,  according  to  Walshe,  be  produced  without  the 
presence  of  fluid,  all  that  is  necessary  being  a  large  anfractuous  cavity,  communicating 
freely  by  several  openings  with  the  bronchia.  The  cause  of  the  sound  i»  probably  the 
vibrations  produced  in  the  sides  of  the  bronchia,  as  the  air  is  driven  into  them  from  the 
eavity  by  percussion  over  it.  A  proof  of  this  is  that  if,  during  percussion,  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  be  firmly  closed,  the  sound  is  not  emitted,  because  resistance  is  afi'ordcd  to 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  passages.  Dr.  R.  C.  Qolding  observed  this  peculiar  sound  tQ 
be  produced  by  percussion  over  a  circumscribed  sub-pleural  emphysema,  in  the  upoer 
part  of  the  lung,  the  air  from  which  was  driven  by  the  blow  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
llMoe,  and  returned  on  the  oeteation  of  the  impulao.  {Lond,  Med,  Gtu,,  July,  1848, 
p.  88.)— Abf«  io  tJU  »0eond  fdttiofi. 
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Course,  DuraHan,  Sc. — ^Upon  these  points  it  is  necessary  to  add  some- 
tiling  to  the  general  description  already  given,  in  order  to  present  a  complete 
Tiew  of  the  disease.  Tlie  duration  of  phthisis  is  exceedingly  variable.  While 
some  cases  ran  their  course  to  a  fatal  termination  in  less  than  a  month,  others 
have  been  known  to  continue  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  greater  nnmber  of 
eases  probably  terminate  in  from  one  to  two  years.  When  Uie  disease  is  very 
vapid,  it  is  sometimes  denominated  acule  phlhiais,  or  vulgarly  galloping  cofi* 
MumpHon.  Its  whole  duration  is  only  one,  two,  or  three  months;  and  some- 
times death  occurs  in  the  third  week.  It  is  associated  with  different  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  lungs.  In  one  variety,  miliary  tubercles  are  diffused, 
m  countless  numbers,  through  the  pulmonary  tissue;  and  the  diffusion  is 
pretty  uniform,  except  that  there  may  be  a  somewhat  greater  accumulation 
towards  the  summit  of  the  lung.  These  tubercles  in  general  do  not  advance 
even  to  the  yellow  or  crude  state  before  death.  Sometimes  they  may  be 
attended  with  infiltration  of  gray  matter,  which  also  remains,  throughoi^,  in 
its  first  stage.  There  may  occasionally  be  some  softening  of  the  tubercles 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  possibly  a  few  small  cavities  in  the  more 
protracted  cases.  The  attack  in  these  cases  is  usually  sudden,  and  the  disease 
quickly  acquires  gresX  violence.  The  symptoms,  almost  from  the  outset,  are 
dyspooea,  severe  cough,  occasional  pains  in  the  chest,  great  frequency  ci 
pulse  and  respiration,  a  hot  skin,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  marks 
of  considerable  fever.  The  expectoration  is  not  generally  copious,  and  is 
exclusively  bronchial ;  never  exhibiting  the  peculiar  purulent  sputa  of  ordi- 
■ary  phthisis  in  its  second  stage.  Occasionally  there  is  hemorrhage.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  symptoms  acquire  greater  intensity,  though  sometimes 
a  remission  is  observable,  even  in  their  short  course.  Towards  the  last,  the 
pulse  and  respiration  become  exceedingly  frequent,  night-sweats  occur,  and 
the  patient  rapidly  emaciates,  though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  more 
chronic  forms.  The  ordinary  physical  signs  of  phthisis  are  often  wanting. 
There  may  be  no  peculiar  dulness  under  the  clavicle,  no  signs  of  extensive 
consolidation  anywhere,  and  none  of  the  marks  of  a  cavity.  The  clearness 
upon  percussion  may  be  somewhat  diminished  here  and  there ;  and  the  respi- 
ration may  be  feeble  in  some  points,  and  puerile,  rude,  or  somewhat  bronchial 
in  others.  The  sibilant,  sonoroas,  mucous,  and  subcrepitant  rales  of  bronchial 
inflammation  are  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  chest  The  steady  persever- 
ance of  mucous  or  submucous  rales,  in  the  same  parts  of  the  chest,  and  over 
large  portions  of  it,  quite  unaltered  by  treatment,  indicating  the  permanent 
presence  of  some  irritating  agent,  has  been  among  the  signs  upon  which  I 
have  most  relied  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  phthisis.  That  the  disease 
is  not  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  will  be  inferred  from  the  want  of  the  character- 
istic signs  of  these  affections.  Bronchitis  exists,  but  the  onward  coarse  of 
the  disease,  the  greater  frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration,  the  occasional 
presence  of  haemoptysis,  and  the  occurrence  of  night-sweats  without  purulent 
expectoration,  evince  that  there  is  something  more,  and  this  can  be  phthisis 
only.  Death,  in  these  cases,  appears  to  arise  from  the  interference  of  the 
tubercles  with  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  and  the  exhaustion  of  system  from 
the  wearing  effect  of  the  local  irritation. 

Another  variety  of  acute  phthisis,  presenting  almost  the  same  symptoms, 
and  equally  wanting  the  peculiar  purulent  expectoration  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
ease, is  connected  with  a  rapid  and  copious  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter, 
80  as  to  produce  almost  complete  consolidation  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
lungs,  or  perhaps  of  one  whole  lung,  and  thus  destroy  life  before  the  tubercles 
have  had  time  to  reach  the  second  stage.  Portions  of  the  tuberculous  depo- 
sition may  in  these  cases  be  yellow  and  opaque,  and  even  softened ;  but  they 
have  formed  little  communication  with  the  bronchia.     In  such  cases,  the 
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peculiar  physical  signs  of  the  first  stage  of  phthisis  are  obserrable  in  a 
marked  degree. 

A  third  yarietj  of  the  acote  disease  is  that  which  rans  throagh  all  the 
stages  with  great  rapidity.  In  these,  t^e  whole  train  of  symptoms  character* 
izing  the  last  stage  of  ordinary  phthisis,  including  the  pecaliar  sputa,  comes 
on  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  and  physical  examination  evinces  beyond 
doubt  the  existence  of  vomicse,  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  Such  cases 
sometimes  follow  an  attack  of  copious  haemoptysis,  or  supervene  upon  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  lungs,  and  febrile  diseases  of  various  kinds. 

Ordinary  phthisis,  even  when  of  considerable  duration,  is  sometimes  regu- 
lar in  its  march,  beginning  in  the  usual  insidious  manner,  and  steadily  ad- 
Tancing,  with  little  or  no  remission,  to  its  fatal  close.  But  much  more 
frequently  it  undergoes  temporary  interruptions;  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
occasional  signs  of  amendment  are  so  considerable  that  both  the  patient  and 
his  friends  indulge  strong  hopes  of  a  favourable  issue.  The  general  and  local 
symptoms  abate,  the  appetite  and  digestion  improve,  and  the  patient  gains 
strength  and  flesh.  These  changes  occur  both  in  the  first  and  second  stages, 
and,  in  some  cases,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Occasionally 
they  may  be  traced  to  some  known  cause.  Thus,  the  occurrence  of  preg- 
nancy, as  before  stated,  may  partially  or  entirely  supersede  the  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  even  though  advanced  into  the  second  stage ;  and  the  same  favour- 
able influence  is  in  some  degree  exerted  by  lactation.  An  external  direction, 
also,  of  the  scrofulous  disease  appears  to  divert  the  tendency  to  tuberculous 
deposition  from  the  lungs.  This  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  late  Dr.  Jos. 
Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  extensive  observation. 
I  recollect  well  two  instances  of  the  disease  in  women  of  middle  age,  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  phthisis  rapidly  followed  the  disappearance  of  a  long-con- 
tinued scrofulous  swelling  of  the  neck,  and  appeared  to  have  been  kept  back 
by  the  external  affection.  The  influence  of  fistula  in  ano,  and  of  old  ulcers 
in  the  leg,  in  restraining  the  progress  of  phthisis,  must  be  familiar  to  the  ex- 
perience of  most  practitioners,  who  have  seen  much  of  the  disease.  Not  un- 
frequently,  also,  the  amendment  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  return  of 
mild  weather,  which  not  only  appears  to  exercise  a  directly  favourable  influ- 
ence over  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  but  is  indirectly  useful  by  favouring 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  Some  consumptive  patients  appear  to  regain  in  the 
summer  what  they  lose  in  winter,  and  run  on  for  many  years,  sometimes 
even  to  the  end  of  a  long  life,  never  entirely  free  from  tuberculous  disease  in 
the  lungs,  and  yet  enjoying  much  comfort  in  existence.  I  was  for  many 
years  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  gentleman  with  this  disease,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  had  suffered  with  cough,  some  dyspnoea,  and  occa- 
sional attacks  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  from  an  early  period  of  life. 
These  alternations  in  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  are  explained  by  the  fact^ 
that  the  tubercles  are  often  deposited,  not  continuously,  but  in  successive 
crops.  Those  first  deposited  advance  to  maturity,  are  discharged  through 
the  bronchia,  and  leave  cavities  which  have  a  tendency  towards  health. 
Should  the  predisposition  not  be  strong,  and  nothing  occur  to  call  it  speedily 
into  action,  no  new  deposition  may  take  place  until  the  first  crop  has  ceased 
to  exert  any  unfavourable  influence  on  the  system,  and  the  patient  apparently 
recovers  his  health.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  permanent 
recoveries  occasionally  take  place  in  this  way.  But  much  more  frequently 
a  fresh  deposition  occurs  before  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms,  or  soon 
afterwards;  and  thus  the  disease  only  remits,  or  returns  after  having  seemed 
to  cease.  Still  more  frequently,  the  process  of  amendment  has  had  time  to 
make  but  little  headway,  before  the  new  crop  is  sown,  and  then  the  remission 
18  but  slight.     In  other  cases,  again,  either  the  original  deposit  is  sufficient 
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to  destroy  life  In  its  course  towards  mataration,  or  the  progress  of  deposition 
is  so  constant  as  to  snstain  a  nearly  regular  advance  in  the  symptoms^ntil 
the  long  becomes  unfit  for  daty.  Cases  sometimes  occar,  in  which  the^ost 
cheering  signs  of  amendment  appear,  so  far  as  regards  the  general  symptoms; 
while  to  physical  exploration  the  lungs  yield  evidence,  not  only  of  nndimin* 
ished  disease,  bnt  of  a  continual  progress  of  disorganization.  In  these  cases, 
of  course,  the  favourable  symptoms  are  altogether  deceptive.  No  case  can 
be  considered  as  having  undergone  a  real  amendment  or  cure,  unless  the 
physical  signs  coincide  with  the  general  symptoms. 

Sometimes  phthisis  is  latent  so  far  as  regards  the  ordinary  signs  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  continues  so  until  a  short  period  before  the  end.  The  tnber- 
coloos  deposition  takes  place  slowly,  so  as  not  to  excite  sensible  irritation  in 
the  surrounding  tissue,  which,  therefore,  undergoes  the  necessary  absorption 
or  condensation,  without  any  of  those  external  expressions  which  constitute 
the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Accumulation  may  thus  gradually  go  on, 
and  the  tuberculous  matter  pass  through  all  the  regular  changes,  until  one 
or  more  large  collections  are  formed.  These  now  make  themselves  felt  by 
the  inflammation  necessary  to  effect  their  discharge;  and,  when  the  com- 
mnnication  with  the  bronchia  is  opened,  the  irritating  influence  of  the  pus 
superadds  bronchitis ;  and  all  the  symptoms  of  the  last  stage  are  speedily 
developed.  But  another  cause  of  the  occasional  latency  of  phthisis  is,  that 
tabercles,  after  deposition  and  a  certain  degree  of  advance,  cease  to  make 
further  progress,  becoming,  as  it  were,  indolent,  and  sometimes  remaining  so 
for  years.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  in  such  cases  they  some- 
times undergo  absorption,  and  leave  only  calcareous  matter  in  the  place  of 
the  tabercuious. 

Nature  and  Causes. 

Phthisis  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
and  its  consequences.  There  is,  besides,  a  morbid  state  of  system  which  pre- 
cedes and  attends  the  deposition,  and  upon  which  it  probably  depends.  This 
state  of  system  is  commonly  denominated  the  tubercalous  diathesis  or  predis- 
position. It  is  either  identical  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  closely  analo- 
gous to  it,  and  has  been  sufficiently  treated  of,  in  a  general  way,  in  the  section 
upon  general  pathology.  In  the  present  place,  it  is  considered  only  in  its 
relation  to  pulmonary  tubercles.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  this  diathesis 
is  unknown.  It  may  consist  essentially  in  a  certain  laxity  of  the  tissues, 
which  leads  to  weakness  or  perversion  of  function,  so  that,  instead  of  well 
elaborated  material  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  there  is  separated  from  the 
blood  a  peculiar  product,  of  the  lowest  grade  of  vital  force,  with  the  tendency 
to  degeneration  fixed  upon  it,  which  exists  as  foreign  matter  in  the  midst  of 
the  living  structure.  It  is  possible  that  the  blood  also  may  be  in  fault. 
The  only  defect,  however,  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  it,  is  a  want  of 
the  due  proportion  of  red  corpuscles,  and  this  defect  has  not  been  proved  to 
be  essential.  It  goes  on  increasing  with  the  advance  of  the  disease  {Andral 
and  Gavarret)^  and  may,  in  this  state  of  things,  be  as  much  the  result  as 
the  cause  of  tubercles  in  the  Inngs.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  sometimes 
redundant  in  the  course  of  the  complaint;  but  this  appears  to  be  owing 
to  the  inflammatory  affections  which  so  often  attend  it.  But,  whether  the 
blood  is  in  any  degree  essentially  perverted  or  not,  this  much  may  be  con- 
sidered as  certain,  in  relation  to  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  that  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  reduction  of  the  vital  forces  below  the  healthy  standard,  or,  in 
other  words,  is  a  condition  of  debility.  What  else  there  may  be  cannot  be 
told  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  ;  though,  that  there  is  something 
besides  mere  debility,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  consideratloUi  that  an 
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eqaal  degree  of  this  condition  often  exists  withoat  anj  production  of  tubercle, 
or  any  apparent  tendency  towards  it. 

TEe  causes  of  phthisis  are  either  those  whichr  create  this  morbid  state  of 
system,  or  those  which  call  it  into  action,  when  it  might  otherwise  reraaiQ 
qniescent.  These  will  be  separately  considered  under  the  heads  of  predis- 
posing and  exciting  caoses. 

1.  Predisposing  Causes. — Decidedly  the  most  influential  of  these,  so  te 
as  known,  is  inheritance.  Phthisis  is  pre-eminently  a  hereditary  disease.  One 
parent  very  often  entails  it  upon  the  offspring,  and  both  still  more  frequently. 
Whole  families  thus  descended  are  not  unfirequently  swept  away  by  this  fMu^ 
fol  malady.  Even  where  the  immediate  descendants  of  consumptive  parents 
escape  its  developed  form,  they  neyertheless  often  retain  the  predisposition, 
and  hand  it  down  to  their  children.  So  strong  is  the  influence  of  this  cause, 
that  a  mere  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  pulmonary  consumption,  arising 
from  an  observation  of  the  symptoms,  is  strengthened  into  conviction  by  the 
known  possibility  of  an  inherited  taint. 

Next,  perhaps,  in  the  degree  of  influence,  is  cold.  Allusion  is  not  here 
made  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  which  so  frequently  occasion  attacks  of 
inflammation.  Cold  may  act  in  this  way  as  an  exciting  cause;  but  its  most 
pernicious  agency  is  probably  connected  with  its  long-continued  and  steady 
application.  Moderate  and  temporary  reductions  of  temperature  are  often 
indirectly  tonic,  by  the  reaction  they  occasion.  But,  under  a  steady  continu- 
ance of  cold,  the  power  of  reaction  at  length  becomes  exhausted,  so  that  a 
condition  of  debility  ensues;  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  debility  thus 
induced  often  assumes  the  character  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  Hence, 
chiefly,  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  cold  than  in  warm  climates. 
It  is  true  that  phthisis  is  said  to  be  less  prevalent  in  the  coldest  regions  of  the 
north,  as,  for  example,  in  Russia,  and  the  regions  about  Lake  Superior,  upon 
this  continent,  than  it  is  in  the  more  temperate  latitudes.  But  this  apparent 
anomaly  is  easily  explained.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  suffer,  in  fact,  less 
from  cold  than  those  further  South.  The  intensity  and  steadiness  of  the 
cold  in  the  former  regions  lead  to  precautions,  both  as  to  dress  and  dwellings, 
which  effectually  guard  the  inhabitants  against  its  injurious  influence;  while 
the  variable  temperature  of  the  latter,  causing  the  clothing  which  may  be  no 
more  than  comfortable  one  day,  to  be  oppressively  hot  the  next,  induces  a 
disposition  to  submit  to  some  inconvenience  from  the  cold  rather  than  to 
have  the  trouble  of  constant  changes.  The  dryness,  too,  of  the  air  in  the 
north,  and  its  consequent  feeble  power  of  conducting  heat,  has  much  influ- 
ence in  obviating  injurious  effects.  "*"  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to 
harden  the  body  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  in  winter  by  light 
clothing  in  the  day,  and  insufficient  covering  at  night.  Many  may  succeed, 
but  many  also  will  perish  in  the  process.  This  fact  has  been  strongly  ex- 
emplified within  my  own  observation.  Negroes,  from  th^ir  greater  suscepti- 
bility to  cold  than  the  whites,  are  much  more  subject  to  phthisis  in  cold  or 
temperate  climates. 

Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  produce  permanent  or  long-continued  debility 
will  generate,  in  some  individuals,  the  consumptive  diathesis.     Hence,  we  may 

*  From  obsenrations  made  during  a  Tisit,  in  the  summer  season,  to  England,  I  was 
atrongljr  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  great  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  that 
country  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  coolness  of  the  summer,  which  is  otlen  so  great  as  to 
be  uncomfortable,  but  is  not  sutliciontly  guarded  against,  from  the  inconvenience  of  fre- 
quently making  fires,  and  changing  clothing.  The  robust  resist  the  sedative  influence, 
and  from  the  reaction  of  their  systems  are  apparently  invigorated ;  but  the  feeble,  and 
those  predisposed  to  phthisis,  sink  into  that  state  of  general  depression  which  is  most 
favourable  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle.  (Note  to  the  etcond  edition,) 
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eoDmerate  among  the  predisposing  causes,  besides  that  jost  mentioned,  an 
insufficient  diet,  whether  as  to  qaantity  or  nntritive  properties,  living  in  an 
onwholesome  air,  sedentary  habits,  exhausting  indulgences,  grief,  anxiety,  dis- 
appointment whether  of  the  affections  or  in  business  and  all  other  depressing 
emotions,  long  watchings,  copious  evacuations  both  spontaneoiu  and  artificial, 
the  abuse  of  mercury,  and  the  influence  of  various  debilitating  diseases.  The 
history  of  phthisis  affords  numerous  instances  in  which  the  above  causes, 
singly  or  combined,  have  induced  the  disease ;  for,  when  the  diathesis  is  suffi- 
dentiy  strong,  no  exciting  cause  is  required  to  aid  those  which  are  here,  not 
perhaps  with  strict  propriety,  denominated  predisposing. 

2.  Exciting  Causes. — Anything  which  is  capable  of  irritating  or  inflaming 
the  longs,  of  producing  in  them  an  unusual  influx  of  blood,  or  an  nnnsn^ 
secretory  effort,  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  deposition  of  tubercles, 
in  persons  predisposed  to  them.  What  would,  in  other  persons  under  such 
circumstances,  be  organizable  fibrin,  or  a  product  amenable  to  the  vital  pro- 
.  cess  of  absorption,  becomes  in  these,  in  part  at  least,  the  matter  of  tubercles. 
Thus  cold,  which  by  its  continued  action  is  a  powerful  cause  of  the  diathe- 
118,  is,  by  its  intermittent  action,  a  no  less  powerful  exciting  cause  of  the 
local  affeetion.  It  operates  chiefly  by  producing  catarrh,  though  pneumonia 
and  pleurisy,  which  are  equally  the  result  of  it,  appear  sometimes  to  be  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  tuberculous  deposition.  Other  causes,  capable 
of  producing  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  may  through  these  give  rise  to  the 
development  of  phthisis.  Such  are  the  inhalation  of  acrid  gases  or  vapours, 
or  irritating  powders,  any  habitual  and  excessive  exertion  of  the  lungs,  and 
external  violence.  The  febrile  movement  appears  to  be  an  efficient  exciting 
caoae ;  as  are  also  the  suppression  of  long-continued  morbid  evacuations,  the 
too  hasty  resolution  of  external  scrofulous  tumours,  the  healing  of  old  ulcers 
especially  fistula  in  ano,  and  the  cessation  of  the  menses  and  of  child-bearing. 
Tight  lacing  has  been  accused  of  frequently  inducing  consumption ;  audit  is 
highly  probable  that,  by  interfering  with  the  functions  of  The  lungs,  it  may 
fafour  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  those  predisposed  to  them. 

There  are  certain  influences,  which,  though  referrible  to  one  or  both  of  the 
above  heads,  require  a  separate  notice. 

Age  is  not  without  influence  in  the  production  of  phthisis.  The  time  of  life 
at  which  there  is  the  greatest  proneness  to  the  disease  appears  to  be  for  some 
years  after  the  cessation  of  growth.  The  force  of  nutrition,  or  that  by  which 
the  aliment  prepared  by  the  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  growth  or  repair  of  the  organs,  is  now  much  diminished, 
and  probably  in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  two  functions  intended  to 
supply  it  with  material.  This  material,  therefore,  being  in  excess,  is  thrown 
oat  in  a  less  elaborate  condition,  and,  in  those  of  a  consumptive  constitution, 
takes  the  form  of  tubercle.  In  this  view  of  it,  age  may  be  considered  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  the  ten  years  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  of  phthisis  originate  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty -seven.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  is  somewhat  different  from  the  age  at  which  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  occur.  This,  according  to  Sir  James  Clarke,  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty.  Louis  places  it  between  twenty  and  forty.  The  period 
of  life  in  the  next  degree  prolific  in  phthisis  is  infancy. 

Sex. — The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  occurs 
in  them  at  an  earlier  age,  and  is  generally  more  rapid  in  its  progress.  There 
are  various  causes  for  this  difference.  In  the  first  place,  the  original  organi- 
zation of  the  female  is  more  delicate,  and  exposes  her  consequently  more  to 
diseases  of  relaxation  and  debility.  In  the  next  place,  the  sedentary  habits 
of  women,  as  well  as  their  greater  sensibility  and  probably  greater  exposure 
to  the  various  depressing  emotions,  and  their  frequent  and  anxious  watchings 
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in  the  confined  and  impure  air  of  the  sick  chamber,  have  no  little  influence 
in  producing  the  consnmptiTe  diathesis.  Though  less  frequently  exposed 
than  men  to  the  exciting  causes,  thej  are,  from  their  prerions  habits  of  life 
and  modes  of  dress,  much  more  readily  aJTected  by  them.  Of  128  hospital 
cases  noticed  by  Louis,  TO  were  in  women.  It  is  probable  that  the  propor- 
tion of  females  is  eyen  larger  than  this  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  The 
earlier  age  at  which  woman  attains  her  full  growth,  accounts  for  the  earlier 
occurrence  of  the  disease,  as  a  general  rule,  in  her  case. 

Occupations. — The  sedentary  occupations  are  much  more  fayourable  to 
the  occurrence  of  consumption  than  those  which  require  vigorous  exercise^ 
especially  in  the  open  air.  Hence  weavers^  tailors,  milliners,  sempstresaes, 
teachers,  students,  and  the  inmates  of  convents  and  penitentiaries  are  thought 
to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  Occupations  which  expose  the  individual  to  the 
inhalation  of  acrid  or  irritating  particles  of  matter,  such  as  stone-cutting,  dry- 
grinding,  feather-dressing,  and  brush-making,  are  accused  of  a  tendency  to 
develope  the  disease. 

Besidence. — The  influence  of  a  cold  climate  has  been  already  noticed.  It 
is  thought  that  a  damp  and  variable  climate  is  more  injurious  than  one  which 
is  steadily  cold  and  dry.  Even  within  the  same  country,  consumption  is 
found  to  prevail  more  in  low  and  damp  situations  than  in  those  which  are 
elevated  and  dry.  The  sea-coast  is  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  its  exposure  to  the  dampness  of  the  ocean,  but  probably  still  more 
^om  the  saline  particles  which  are  driven  up  into  the  air  during  storms  and 
by  the  breakers,  and  serve  to  irritate  the  lungs  when  inhaled.  On  this  account 
it  is,  probably,  more  than  from  difference  of  latitude,  that  Philadelphia  is 
less  exposed  to  phthisis  than  New  York  or  Boston ;  for  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  these  two  latter  cities.  The  climate  in  the  north-western  por- 
tions of  our  country,  in  the  vicinity,  for  example,  of  Lake  Superior,  is  said 
to  be  highly  favourable  to  consumptive  patients,  in  consequence  of  its  uni- 
formity and  dryness  in  winter.* 

Other  Diseases, — These  act  in  producing  phthisis,  partly  by  the  relaxed 
and  debilitated  state  in  which  they  are  apt  to  leave  the  system,  and  partly 
by  a  direct  irritant  influence  upon  the  lungs,  favouring  the  development  of 
tubercles.  It  is,  however,  denied  by  some,  and  by  Louis  among  the  number,  • 
that  the  inflammatory  pulmonary  affections  have  been  proved  to  exercise  more 
influence  in  inducing  phthisis  than  other  diseases  of  a  febrile  character.  Bat 
the  general  experience  and  opinion  of  the  profession  are  in  opposition  to  this 
view.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  tubercles  always  originate  from 
inflammation  acting  on  a  peculiar  diathesis.  But  this  dogma  has  certainly 
never  been  proved.  Tubercles  have  frequently  been  observed,  without  the 
least  evidence  of  inflammation  other  than  that  which  is  aff'orded  by  their 
own  existence ;  and  to  assert  this  as  a  proof  is  to  beg  the  question.  The 
truth  probably  lies  between  these  extreme  opinions.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  tubercles  are  often  deposited  from  the  mere  intensity  of  the  dia- 
thesis, without  the  slightest  inflammatory  excitement  of  the  part;  and  this  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  is  most  frequently  the  case;  but  there  is,  I  think,  as 
little  doubt,  that  active  congestion  or  inflammation  often  causes  an  earlier 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  8.  army  stationed  in  (hose 
regions;  and,  in  a  communication  made  by  Dr.  S.  Kneeland  to  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Borgical  Journal  for  Jan.  7,  1858,  it  is  stated  that  the  writer,  who  passed  nearly  a  year 
in  the  Ticinity  of  Lake  Superior  in  1856-7,  never  met  with  a  case  of  phthisis  during  the 
period  of  his  residence  there.  A  similar  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  Hayes,  one  of  the 
officers  who  attended  the  late  Dr.  Kane's  exploratory  voyage  into  the  Arctic  regions,  in 
relation  to  the  absence  of  tuberculous  disease  among  the  £squimaux.  (St.  Louit  Med. 
Surff.  Joum.f  Nov.  1857,  p.  570.) — Note  to  the  fifth  edition. 
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deTelopment  than  woald  otherwise  take  place,  and  sometimes  perhaps  gires 
rise  to  them,  when,  without  its  occurrence,  the  patient  might  escape  alto- 
gether. The  diseases  which  are  pecaliarly  prone  to  be  followed  by  phthisis 
are  measles,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  hooping-congh,  typhoid  fever,  and  the  pal- 
Boiiary  inflammations,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia. 

Diagnosia, 

It  is  in  general  only  in  the  first  stage  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  recog- 
aiiiag  phthisis.  When  a  short  cough,  either  quite  dry  or  attended  only  with 
a  slight  mucous  expectoration,  continues  for  weeks  or  months  with  more  or 
less  general  emaciation,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  loss  of  appetite  or 
aay  apparent  failure  of  digestion,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
tabercles.  If  to  these  symptoms  are  superadded  irregular  pains  between  the 
•honlders  or  about  the  breast,  frequency  of  pulse,  and  shortness  of  breath 
opon  exertion,  the  suspicion  becomes  rery  strong.  An  attack  of  hemoptysis 
woald  now  complete  the  proof.  In  the  absence  of  this,  or  in  connection  with 
it,  the  occurrence  of  dulness  upon  percussion  in  the  subclavicular  region,  and 
any  considerable  deviation  from  their  healthy  character  in  the  respiratory 
sonnds,  or  vocal  resonance,  in  the  same  part,  would,  in  addition  to  the  symp- 
toois  above  mentioned,  render  the  existence  of  phthisis  quite  certain.  But, 
in  numerous  instances,  the  characteristic  symptoms  and  physical  signs  are 
much  less  distinct ;  and  in  all  doubtful  cases  it  is  best,  before  giving  a  decided 
opinioD,  to  wait  for  the  development  of  further  evidence.  This  is  afforded 
by  the  appearance  of  the  peculiar  expectoration  already  described,  the  occur- 
lence  of  hectic  fever,  and  the  physical  signs  indicating  a  cavity  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  lungs.  There  is,  however,  one  condition  of  the  disease  in  which 
the  physical  signs  often  quite  fail  in  establishing  the  diagnosis,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  depend  upon  the  somewhat  equivocal  evidence  of  the  general 
symptoms.  Allusion  is  here  had  to  the  form  of  acute  phthisis  characterized 
by  the  diffusion  of  miliary  tabercles.  A  pretty  good  guess  may  be  made,  in 
instances  of  this  kind,  from  the  character  and  course  of  the  symptoms ;  but 
the  only  absolute  proof  is  that  afforded  by  dissection.  "*" 

Bronchitis  is  the  complaint  to  which  phthisis  bears  the  closest  resemblance 
in  its  general  symptoms,  and  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded. 
But  in  the  early  stage,  this  affection,  if  sufficiently  severe  to  impair  the 
general  health,  is  accompanied  with  more  fever  than  phthisis,  and,  if  mild, 
does  not  then  present  the  emaciation,  nor,  in  general,  the  frequent  pulse  of 
the  latter  affection.  It  is,  moreover,  unattended  with  hsemoptysis ;  the  ex- 
pectoration is  usually  much  more  copious  than  in  the  tuberculous  affection ; 
and  the  disease,  instead  of  remaining  long  stationary  or  advancing  slowly,  is 
marked  by  successive  and  comparatively  rapid  stages  of  progress  and  decline. 
Those  auscultatory  signs  which  are  common  to  the  two  affections  are  in  bron- 
chitis spread  more  or  less  over  the  lungs,  while,  in  phthisis,  they  are  confined 
to  the  upper  portion ;  and  the  dulness  on  percussion  beneath  the  clavicle,  as 
well  as  the  sinking  of  the  chest  at  the  same  spot,  so  characteristic  of  the 
latter,  are  wanting  in  the  former.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  discriminating 
between  bronchitis,  and  those  cases  of  acute  phthisis  in  which  miliary  tuber- 
cles are  disseminated  equably  through  the  lungs.  As  before  stated,  the  phy- 
sical signs  may  here  fail  entirely ;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  physiognomy 
of  the  two  diseases  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  with  much  probability, 

*  M.  Beau  believes  that  he  has  discoTered  an  almost  invariable  symptom  in  phthisis, 
vhich  may  be  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases.  This  is  tenderness  on  pressure 
with  the  finger  in  the  anterior  intercostal  spaces,  near  their  sternal  extremity.  In  the 
mrXj  staged,  this  is  confined  to  the  upper  spaces,  being  greatest  in  the  first.  (See  Ed, 
Month.  Setrasp.  of  Med.  SeL,  A.  D.  1B49,  p.  200.) 
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if  not  an  approach  to  certainty.  The  points  of  this  difference  have  bee& 
already  referred  to.  (See  pinge  85.)  The  persistence  for  a  long  time  of  a 
mncoQS  or  submucous  rale  throughout  one  or  both  lungs,  unchanged  by  all 
the  treatment  which  usually  proves  effectual  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  attended 
with  emaciation,  frequent  pulse,  night-sweats,  and  other  general  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  would  indicate  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  existence  of  the 
miliary  form  of  that  complaint  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  two  diseases, 
there  is  in  general  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  The  absence  of  the  pecu* 
liar  sputa  of  phthisis  (see  page  tt),  the  inferior  degpree  of  emaciation,  the 
total  want  of  dulness  on  percussion  and  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  a  cavity,  to- 
gether with  the  previous  course  of  the  complaint,  and  its  exemption  from 
attacks  of  haemoptysis,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  bronchial  from  the 
tuberculous  disease.  It  is  only  when  dilatation  of  the  tubes  coincides  with 
bronchitis,  that  material  embarrassment  occurs.  In  such  cases,  signs  of  a 
cavity  exist;  but  this  cavity  is  not  often  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs,  the  re* 
sonance  on  percussion  is  not  so  much  diminished  as  in  phthisis,  and  the  char* 
acter  of  the  signs  is  more  unchangeable ;  and  these  circumstances,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  absence,  or  much  less  degree,  of  some  of  the  character* 
istic  general  symptoms  of  tubercles,  such  as  pains  in  the  chest,  emaciation^ 
tuberculous  expectoration,  and  occasional  hsemoptysis,  enable  the  practi* 
tioner,  for  the  most  part,  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 

Pneumonia  in  its  chronic  form,  which  might  present  some  analogy  with 
phthisis,  is  a  very  rare  disease,  and  still  more  rarely  occupies  the  upper  part 
of  the  lung.  The  previous  course  of  the  symptoms  would  also  serve  to  dia* 
tingnish  the  affection.  If  attended  with  an  abscess,  it  might  be  discriminated 
with  greater  difficulty ;  but  the  situation  of  the  abscess  in  the  lower  lobe,  and 
the  previous  signs  of  pneumonia,  such  as  the  crepitant  rale  followed  by  broa* 
chial  respiration,  and  the  rusty  and  viscid  sputa,  would  be  sufficiently  diag- 
nostic. Gangrenous  abscess  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by  its  lower  post* 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  intense  fetor  of  the  expectoration,  and  the  want  of  the 
characteristic  tuberculous  sputa. 

Cirrliosis  of  the  lung  might  readily  be  confounded  with  phthisis;  but  the 
diagnosis  will  be  given  when  the  former  affection  is  considered. 

Pulmonary  emphysema  occurring  near  the  summit  of  one  lung  only,  and 
attended  with  catarrh,  might  lead  to  the  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  sonorousness  on  percussion  of  the  side  affected,  that  the  sound  side 
might  be  the  seat  of  tubercles;  but  the  affection  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
greater  feebleness  of  respiration  on  the  more  sonorous  side,  and  by  the  swell- 
ing or  bulging  of  the  chest  often  attendant  on  emphysema. 

Pneumothorax,  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  large  tuberculooi 
cavity,  is  distinguishable  by  its  loud  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion,  by 
the  want  of  any  depression  of  the  chest  in  the  part,  by  the  frequently  movable 
character  of  the  sounds,  and  by  the  coexistence  of  liquid  effusion. 

Not  unfrequently  the  diseases  above  mentioned  are  mingled  with  phthisis, 
and  serve  to  mask  it,  so  that  it  may  not  for  some  time  even  be  suspected ;  but 
a  careful  examination  will  generally  enable  the  physician  to  detect  its  peculiar 
signs,  and  the  more  readily,  as  these  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  while  those  which  characterize  the  other  affectiona 
are  generally  connected  with  the  lower  part. 

Prognosis, 

In  the  very  great  majority  of  cases,  this  is  certainly  unfavourable ;  but  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  phthisis  is  in  all  cases  necessarily  fataL 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that,  in  one  stage  or  another,  it  is  occasionally 
cured,  or  at  least  ends  in  perfect  recovery.    It  is  no  very  unfrequent  event 
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to  see  threatening  symptoms  of  phthisis  give  waj  under  soitable  treatment. 
It  cannot  be  proyed,  with  absolnte  certainty,  that  these  symptoms  were  taber- 
eoloos ;  because  the  evidence  of  dissection  is  wanting,  and  the  physical  signs 
are  not  snfficiently  positiye,  in  mild  cases  of  early  phthisis,  to  authorize  a 
eertatn  conclusion.  But  they  are  nndistinguishable  from  symptoms,  which, 
in  other  cases,  are  the  forerunners  of  confirmed  phthisis ;  and  we  have  abun- 
dant eridoice  from  dissection,  that  tubercles  are  capable  of  undergoing 
iavourable  modifications.  The  probability  is,  that  the  tuberculous  matter  is 
absorbed,  and  sometimes,  as  shown  by  dissection,  replaced  by  calcareous 
matter ;  and,  if  the  diathesis  be  so  far  subdued  as  to  prevent  the  deposition 
of  other  tubercles,  before  these  have  completely  run  their  course,  the  disease 
may  be  said  to  be  cured.  The  circumstance  that  such  remains  of  tubercles  are 
not  nnfirequently  found  in  the  lungs  of  old  persons,  who  have  died  of  other 
diseases,  would  seem  to  show  that  these  cures  are  sometimes  permanent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  occasionally  happens  that  consumptive  symptoms 
disappear  entirely,  even  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cavity.  This  event,  it  is  true,  is  comparatively  rare ;  but  some  such 
cases  have  probably  fallen  within  th^  notice  of  almost  every  practitioner  of 
extensive  experience.  Even  should  the  disease  ultimately  return,  still,  the 
ease  may  be  said  to  have  been  cured ;  as  the  occurrence  of  a  second  attack  of 

Kinmonia  is  certainly  no  proof  that  the  first  was  not  cured.  But  there  have 
n  eases  in  which  no  return  of  the  symptoms  has  taken  place  during  the 
midne  of  life,  even  though  considerably  protracted.'  Two  instances  of  this 
kind  have  occurred  in  medical  men  of  this  city.  One  of  the  patients  was 
affected,  when  a  young  man,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  including  fre- 
quent attacks  of  hssmoptysis,  severe  cough,  hectic  fever,  &o.,  from  which  he 
completely  recovered,  and  continued  exempt  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  many  years  afterwards  of  typhoid  fever.  (See  N.  Am,  Med, 
§nd  Surg.  Joum.,  viii.  277.)  The  other  was  my  preceptor  and  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  who  in  early  life  laboured  for  a  time  under  the  symp- 
toms of  phthisis,  and,  after  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  was  found  to  have 
several  cicatrices  in  the  upper  part  of  one  lung,  which  were  obviously  the 
repiains  of  tuberculous  cavities.  (See  Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  xxvi.  25B.) 
The  probabilities  upon  the  whole  are,  that  each  tubercle  has  a  tendency 
towanis  health,  and,  if  alone,  would  in  time  end  in  perfect  recovery;  so  that 
the  great  fatality  in  phthisis  consists  in  the  continued  predisposition  which 
eauses  the  constant  or  frequently  repeated  deposition  of  other  tubercles,  be- 
fore those  first  deposited  have  had  time  to  run  a  favourable  course.  We  may, 
therefore,  always  entertain  some  hope,  if  applied  to  in  the  early  stage,  in  cases 
of  no  great  severity,  of  seeing  a  cure  effected ;  and,  even  in  the  second  stage, 
when  the  diathesis  is  not  very  strong,  or  the  local  disease  extensive,  there  is 
no  reason  for  absolute  despair.  Since  the  introduction  of  cod-liver  oil  into 
use,  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  apparent  phthisis  in  the  early  stage  arrested; 
tt  least  one  case  in  the  advanced  stage,  with  a  cavity,  and  general  symptoms 
of  the  most  threatening  character,  quite  cured ;  and  many  cases  in  various 
degrees  apended,  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  ultimate  result. 
The  post-mortem  observations  of  Professor  Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  made  in 
vast  numbers  in  the  hospital  of  that  city,  have  shown  that  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  all  who  die  after  the  age  of  for^,  exhibit  cretaceous  masses, 
puckerings,  or  other  evidences  of  previous  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  which  have 
undergone  spontaneous  cure;  and  similar  examinations  made  by  MM.  Rogce 
and  ^udet,  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  give  analogous  results.  In  his  work 
on  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Professor  Bennett  gives  in  detail  several  con- 
sumptive cases,  seen  by  him  during  life,  which  upon  death  subsequently  from 
other  diseases,  have  shown  nndoi£ted  evidence  in  the  lungs  of  pre-existing 
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tabercnloQS  deposit.  There  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  oeca- 
sional  care  of  phthisis.  Even  in  cases  which  appear  to  offer  no  chance  of 
altimate  recovery,  we  may  hope  to  be  able  very  roach  to  prolong  the  daratlon 
of  the  coroplaint,  and  soroetimes  even  to  add  years  to  a  valuable  life.  When 
the  second  stage  is  clearly  established,  with  severe  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  the  physical  signs  of  extensive  disease  in  the  Inngs,  there  is  little  ground 
for  hope.  If  to  the  ordinary  symptoms,  in  snch  instances,  are  superadded 
continued  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  case  may  be  considered  as  quite  dea* 
perate ;  and  speedy  death  may  be  expected. 

TreatmenL 

As  tubercles,  when  once  formed,  almost  always  run  their  course,  notwith* 
standing  all  the  remedies  that  can  be  employed,  the  prominent  indications  ia 
the  treatment  of  phthisis  appear  to  be,  first,  to  prevent  their  further  deposi- 
tion, and,  secondly,  to  guard  the  lungs  and  the  system  at  large  against  their 
injurious  influence  during  their. progress.  The  first  of  these  indications  is  all* 
important,  and  should  claim  the  especial  attention  of  the  practitioner. 

1.  To  prevent  the  further  Deposition  of  Tubercles  or  Tuberculous  Mat' 
ter. — In  fulfilling  this  indication,  there  are  two  objects  to  be  aimed  at ;  firsi, 
to  correct  the  predisposition,  and,  secondly,  to  obviate  the  influence  of  the 
causes  which  excite  the  predisposition  into  action. 

So  far  as  we  understand  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  it  consists  in  a  depre* 
ciation  of  the  general  tone  and  vigour  of  the  system,  and  of  the  character  of 
the  blood.  Our  object  must,  therefore,  be  to  restore  due  vigour  to  the  solids, 
and  a  healthy  state  to  the  circulating  fluid.  The  remedy  best  adapted  to 
these  ends  is  exercise  in  the  open  air.  To  be  effective,  this  must  be  vigorous 
and  long  continued.  It  is  not  suflScient  to  take  a  short  walk  now  and  then 
when  the  weather  is  pleasant.  Such  exercise  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
end  in  view,  of  changing  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  It  must  be  sos* 
tained  daily,  and  as  far  as  possible  unremittingly,  for  months  and  even  for 
years.  There  is  no  necessity  for  carrying  it  to  the  point  of  great  fatigue.  It 
should  at  first  be  moderate,  not  longer  continued  nor  severer  than  the  patient 
can  well  bear,  and  gradually  and  perseveringly  increased,  as  the  increasing 
strength  may  permit.  Cold  weather  should  not  be  considered  as  any  obstacle. 
By  clothing  himself  warmly,  and  carefully  protecting  himself  from  the  wet, 
the  patient  may,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  frequently  also  in  its 
second  stage,  venture  out  at  all  seasons  and  in  almost  any  weather.  Certainly 
it  is  better  to  encounter  freely  all  the  rigors  of  winter  weather,  properly 
guarded,  than  to  shut  one's  self  up  for  a  whole  season  in  a  warm  room  of  rege- 
lated temperature,  as  recommended  by  some.  Nevertheless,  the  patient  may 
be  influenced,  in  this  respect,  in  some  degree  by  his  own  experience.  If  he 
find  that  exposure  in  baid  weather  occasions  frequent  attacks  of  catarrh,  it 
may  be  best  to  avoid  it  The  contrary,  however,  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  the  case,  with  the  precautions  before  mentioned ;  and  the  liability  to  ca- 
tarrh will  diminish  with  the  amount  of  exposure.  Cold  dry  weather  may 
almost  always  be  encountered  with  impunity.  Of  course,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  any  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  or  of  intercurrent 
attacks  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis,  especially  when  attended  with 
fever,  it  will  be  proper  to  iqtermit  the  exercise  until  they  shall  have  been 
removed ;  after  which  it  should  be  resumed  as  before.  The  remarks  of  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  upon  this  subject  are  highly  valuable.  That  excellent 
physician,  having  early  in  his  practice  observed  the  futility  of  the  modes  of 
treating  phthisis  then  in  vogue,  and  indeed  their  frequently  marked  effect  in 
hastening  the  march  of  the  disease,  was  induced  to  throw  them  all  aside,  and 
return  to  the  practice  recommended  by  Sydenham.    The  following  remarks 
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are  extracted  from  a  paper  of  his,  published  in  the  North  American  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  (viii.  279).  "  Yigoroas  exercise,  and  free  exposure 
to  the  air»  are  bj  far  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  pulmonary  consumption. 
It  is  not,  however,  that  kind  of  exercise  usnallj  prescribed  for  invalids — an 
oecasional  walk  or  ride  in  pleasant  weather,  and  strict  confinement  in  the 
intervals — from  which  much  good  is  to  be  expected.  Dailj  and  long-con« 
tinned  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  carriages  over  rough  roads,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  mode  of  exercise;  but,  where  this  cannot  be  commanded,  unremitting 
exertion  of  almost  any  kind  in  the  open  air,  amounting  even  to  labour,  wiU 
be  found  highly  beneficial.  Nor  should  the  weather  be  scrupulously  studied. 
Though  I  would  not  advise  a  consumptive  patient  to  expose  himself  reck- 
lessly to  the  severest  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  I  would  nevertheless  warn 
him  against  allowing  the  dread  of  taking  cold  to  confine  him  on  every  occa- 
sion when  the  temperature  may  be  low  or  the  skies  overcast.  ^  may  be  told 
that  the  patient  is  often  too  feeble  to  bear  the  exertion;  binPbxcept  in  th« 
last  stage,  when  every  remedy  must  prove  unavailing,  I  believe  there  are  few 
who  cannot  use  exercise  without  doors ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
who  are  exceedingly  debilitated  find,  upon  making  the  trid,  that  their 
strength  is  increased  by  the  effort^  and  that  the  more  they  exert  themselves 
the  better  able  they  are  to  support  the  exertion." 

Experience,  from  the  time  of  Sydenham,  has  shown  that  the  best  mode  of 
taking  exercise,  upon  the  whole,  for  consumptive  patients,  is  on  horseback. 
In  his  own  case.  Dr.  Parrish  resorted  to  the  plan  of  driving  over  the  rough 
pavements  of  the  city,  in  a  vehicle  without  springs,  in  his  ordinary  professional 
ronnds ;  and  to  this  cause,  probably,  as  much  as  to  any  other,  owed  the  for- 
tanate  result  The  g^at  difficulty,  in  relation  to  exercise,  is  in  inducing  the 
patient  to  submit  perseveringly  to  the  necessary  hardships.  Hence,  they  are 
most  fortunate  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  compelled  to  exert  themselves.  It 
has  often  been  observed  that  consumptive  patients  entering  into  military  ser- 
vice have  entirely  surmounted  the  disease ;  and  it  will  be  found,  in  civil  life, 
that  they  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
gain  bread  are  apt  in  the  end  to  fai*e  the  best.  The  life  of  a  country  physi- 
cian who  visits  his  patients*  on  horseback  is,  probably,  as  conducive  as  any 
other  to  a  favourable  result  in  phthisis.  The  best  substitute  for  this  compul- 
soiy  exercise  is  a  long  journey  on  horseback,  or  in  a  somewhat  rough  vehicle ; 
and,  if  some  object  of  business  or  pleasure,  without  reference  to  health,  can  be 
connected  with  the  journey,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better.  "*" 

Another  important  measure  is  a  proper  regulation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  The  patient  should  sedulously  guard  against  the  general  de- 
pressing influence  of  cold.  This  he  is  not  to  do  by  shutting  himself  up  in 
a  heated  apartment  during  winter.  He  would  thus  lose  the  advantages  of 
exercise  and  pure  air,  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  uniformity 
of  temperature.  The  best  plan  is  to  guard  himself  against  the  cold  by  flan- 
nel next  the  skin,  and  sufficient  exterior  covering  to  render  him  perfectly 
comfortable ;  care  being  taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  protect  the  lungs,  if  the 
temperature  be  very  low,  or  the  bronchia  peculiarly  sensitive,  by  means  of 

*  In  a  paper  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Washington,  of  Missoari,  it  is  maintained  that  tuberculous 
deposition  is  owing  to  imperfect  assimilation  of  the  materials  of  the  blood,  that  this  may 
result  in  part  from  imperfect  respiration,  and  that  the  reason  why  tubercles  are  prefer- 
ably deposited  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  is  that  here  respiration  is  most  imperfectly 
performed,  and  the  blood  therefore  least  perfectly  assimilated.  As  a  method  of  cure, 
founded  on  this  basis,  he  recommends,  along  with  the  other  hygienic  methods,  the  com- 
plete expansion  of  the  chest  in  respiration.  This  must  be  done  by  frequently  repeated 
Toluotary  efforts,  which,  however,  should  be  suspended  when  they  begin  to  product 
vertigo.  (Washington  on  AttimUation,  Contvmption  and  Scrofula^  LouisTille,  1856.) 
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two  or  three  thicknesses  of  gauze  worn  over  the  face  as  a  yeil.  Advantage 
will  often  accrue,  with  the  present  style  of  dress,  from  covering  the  breast  by 
a  dressed  rabbit  skin,  or  by  cotton  wadding  quilted  between  pieces  of  silk, 
worn  under  the  shirt.  While  in  the  house,  the  patient  should  take  care  never 
to  allow  himself  to  feel  cold,  and  especially  should  cover  himself  warmly  in 
bed.  While  thus  avoiding  the  general  sedative  influence  of  cold,  he  should 
equally  avoid  tliat  partial  application  of  it,  and  that  sudden  alternation  with 
warmth,  which  are  so  apt  to  occasion  bronchial  or  other  inflammation.  He 
should,  therefore,  keep  his  feet  and  his  hands  dry  and  warm,  should  take  care 
never  to  expose  himself  to  cold  when  perspiring,  and  should  avoid  partial 
currents  of  air  as  much  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  more  important 
object  already  mentioned.  To  insure  the  advantages  of  warmth,  it  may  be 
advisable  that,  if  residing  in  a  cold  region,  he  should  remove  during  winter'^ 
to  one  whicl^is  warmer.  Another  benefit  resulting  from  such  a  removal 
is  the  opportMty  which  it  affords  for  constant  exeroise  out  of  doors,  without 
the  danger  of  taking  cold.  In  choosing  a  place  of  residence,  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  situations,  which  are  at  the  same  time  dry  and  of  a 
uniform  temperature.  For  Americans,  there  is  probably  no  better  residence 
than  the  interior  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  The  immense  pine 
forests  of  these  regions  may  add  the  advantages  of  their  exhalations  to  those 
afforded  by  the  comparative  dryness  and  warmth  of  the  climate.  Some  of 
the  West  India  islands  may  also  be  selected;  and  preference  is  generally 
given  to  Santa  Cruz  or  Cuba.  In  Europe,  no  situation  is  probably  liable  to 
so  little  objection  as  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Spain.  Almost  always,  how- 
ever, a  situation  should  be  selected  at  some  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  In- 
dependently of  the  dampness  of  the  air,  there  is  another  great  disadvantage, 
resulting  from  the  salt  driven  up  into  the  atmosphere  with  the  spray,  and 
carried  for  some  distance  inland.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  often 
very  irritating  to  delicate  lungs.  When  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to 
remove  to  a  distant  region,  he  should  endeavour  to  select  the  driest  spot 
within  his  reach  near  home. 

But,  while  thus  careful  to  guard  against  cold,  the  patient  should  exercise 
Bome  caution  also  in  relation  to  excessive  heat.  The  warmest  portions  of  our 
summers  are  almost  as  injurious  to  consumptive  patients,  especially  in  the 
advanced  stages,  as  the  cold  of  winter.  "  From  my  own  observations,''  sayi 
Dr.  Chapman,  "  I  am  pretty  well  persuaded  that,  in  this  city  (Philadelphia), 
the  greatest  degree  of  mortality  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  and  the 
close  of  summer;  the  effects  of  intense  heat  being  more  baneful  than  those  of 
severe  cold,  and  quite  equal  to  the  influence  of  the  fluctuations  in  our  vernal 
weather."  (Led.  on  Thoracic  and  Ahdom.  Dis.,  p.  45.)  If,  therefore,  the 
patient  is  to  seek  a  warm  climate  in  winter,  he  will  find  advantage,  during 
the  heats  of  summer,  in  a  resort  to  some  elevated  mountainous  district,  not 
so  high  as  to  be  involved  in  frequent  fogs,  and  affording  good  opportnnitiei 
for  horseback  exercise.  The  author  has  found  no  situation  superior,  in  these 
respects,  to  Schooley's  Mountain  in  New  Jersey. 

It  is  a  question,  which  experience  must  determine,  whether  the  extremely 
cold,  uniform,  and  dry  air  of  our  high  northern  latitudes  may  not  operate 
more  beneficially  on  the  health  of  persons  consumptively  disposed,  than  the 
more  relaxing  climate  of  the  south;  care  being  taken  by  sufficient  warm 
clothing  to  prevent  the  depressing  influence  of  a  long-continued  and  constant 
coldness  of  the  body,  which  has  already  been  said  to  be  probably  one  of  the 
strongest  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease. 

Some  consideration  is  always  necessary  in  sending  a  patient  abroad  in  this 
disease.  In  severe  cases,  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  there  can  be  no  hoi)>e 
of  ultimate  good,  it  would  be  cruel  to  separate  him  Arom  the  comforts  and 
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eonsolatloDS  of  his  own  home,  to  safiTer,  and  perhaps  die,  among  strangers. 
Nor  should  he,  as  a  general  mle,  be  sent  away  while  laboaring  under  any 
active  inflammation,  which  might  be  aggravated  by  the  necessary  exposures 
and  distorbances  of  the  removal. 

The  regulation  of  the  diet  constitutes  also  an  important  part  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis,  under  the  first  indication.  As  the  objects  are  to  sustain  a 
vigorous  tone  of  system,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  exciting  influence 
of  pulmonary  inflammation  and  fever,  the  general  rule  is  to  recommend  a 
generous  diet,  but  with  such  restrictions  as  shall  guard  against  the  produc- 
tion of  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  condition.  While  the  roost  nutritious 
articles  of  food  may  be  allowed,  those  should  be  preferred  which  are  least 
itimalating.  Thus,  farinaceous  substances,  milk,  fish,  oysters,  eggs,  and  the 
lighter  meats  are  preferable  to  the  stronger  meats  which  contain  some  stimu- 
luit  principle  independently  of  their  mere  nutriment;  and,  when  the  latter 
are  employed,  they  should  in  general  be  boiled.  Fruits  an^the  digestible 
vegetables  are  very  suitable.  But,  when  there  is  fever,  local  inflammation,  or 
hemorrhage,  in  the  early  stage,  animal  food  should  be  suspended,  and  the 
patient  confined  exclusively  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and  farinaceous  substances. 
In  donbtfol  cases,  milk  and  the  farinacea  are  excellent  intermediate  articles 
of  diet.  Stimulant  drinks  should  not  be  allowed  to  persons  previously  unac* 
customed  to  them,  in  the  first  stage,  unless  indicated  by  debility ;  at  least  all 
excess  in  their  use  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  It  is  proper,  also,  to 
proportion  the  diet  in  some  degpree  to  the  amount  of  exercise,  more  nutritious 
substances  being  allowed,  and  in  greater  quantity,  when  the  patient  undergoes 
eontinaed  bodily  fatigue,  than  under  other  circumstances.  In  the  second 
stage,  after  suppuration  has  fairly  set  in,  moderately  stimulant  drinks,  such  as 
porter  and  ale,  are  often  useful. 

Mental  influences  are  frequently  important  therapeutical  agents  in  this 
disease.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  is  sinking  under 
some  disappointment  of  the  affections,  or  othec  grief  or  anxiety,  concealed  or 
open,  every  effbrt  should  be  made  to  discover  and  remove  the  source  of  mis- 
chief Intense  application  to  study,  or  any  sedentary  business  must  be  avoided. 
The  hopes  of  the  patient  should  be  encouraged,  and  his  tendency  to  cheerful- 
ness cherished,  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  compatible  with  higher  interests. 
It  is  probably  in  part  to  the  agreeable  distraction  of  the  mind,  and  the  stim- 
ulating influence  of  a  succession  of  pleasing  or  interesting  novelties,  that 
travelling  owes  a  portion  of  its  success  as  a  remedial  measure.  Short  sea 
voyages,  in  interesting  regions,  may  be  useful  in  the  same  way. 

Medicines  are  generally  of  less  avail  in  this  disease  than  the  hygienic  mea- 
sures already  recommended.  Nevertheless  they  are  sometimes  highly  useful. 
When  the  system  readily  responds  to  exercise,  and  the  other  means  enume- 
rated, when  the  appetite  and  digestion  remain  unimpaired,  and  the  nutrition 
improves,  and  when  there  is  no  derangement  of  function  requiring  interfer- 
ence, it  will  be  best,  upon  the  whole,  to  avoid  energetic  medicines  altogether, 
with  a  single  exception  to  be  adverted  to  directly.  But,  should  the  case  be 
otherwise;  should  the  patient  remain  feeble  and  anemic,  and  the  vital  pro- 
cesses alluded  to  be  inadequately  perfornaed,  benefit  will  often  accrue  from  the 
use  of  mild  tonics.  Of  these,  the  one  most  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  phthisis  is  perhaps  wild-cherry  hark,  the  prunus  uirginiana  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  This  has  the  great  advantage  of  uniting  a  tonic  influence 
•ver  the  digestive  and  nutritive  functions,  with  a  sedative  action  upon  the 
nervous  system  and  the  general  circulation.  The  latter  eff^ect  is  strongly 
indicated  by  the  gpreat  irritation  of  pulse,  and  general  excitability  of  system, 
which  attend  and  characterize  this  disease,  often  even  in  its  earliest  stage. 
The  best  plan  of  administering  the  remedy  is  in  the  form  of  the  officinal  in- 
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fasioD,  which  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  large  wineglassfal  two,  three,  or 
foar  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  months  or  even  years,  with  occasional 
intermissions.  With  the  exception  before  referred  to,  there  is  no  other  medi* 
cine  which  has  se%med  to  me  so  efficacious.  It  was  a  favourite  remedy  with 
the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  and  has  come  into  extensive  use.  Shoold  this  become 
offensive  to  the  patient,  reconrse  may  be  had  to  ptpsissetoo,  or  one  of  the 
simple  bitters,  as  columbo,  gentian^  quassia^  or  American  centaury,  to  which 
either  hydrocyanic  acid  or  tincture  of  digitalis  may  be  added,  when  the  poise 
is  very  frequent,  and  the  system  irritable.  Occasionally,  much  good  may  be 
done  by  the  use  of  the  chalybeatea,  which  are  especially  indicated  in  anemic 
cases,  and  in  females  with  amenorrhoea.  The  preferable  preparations  of  iroa 
are  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron  (U.  S.  Ph.),  tartrate  of  iron  and  potoMOf 
tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  solution  of  iodide  of  iron;  but  any  other 
preparation  of  the  metal  may  be  selected  which  may  happen  to  agree  better 
with  the  stomach,  taste,  or  prejudices  of  the  patient.  It  is  probably  chiefly 
as  a  tonic,  that  iodine  sometimes  proves  serviceable  in  the  first  stage  of 
phthisis.  When  chalybeates  are  indicated,  this  may  perhaps  be  given  best  in 
the  form  of  iodide  of  iron ;  otherwise  the  compound  solution  of  iodine,  or 
iodide  of  potassium,  should  be  preferred.  I  have  no  faith  in  Uie  inflaenee 
of  this  medicine  in  promoting  absorption  of  the  tuberculous  matter.  The 
preparations  of  iodine  should  be  immediately  abandoned,  if  found  to  impair 
the  digestive  process,  to  excite  bronchial  irritation,  or  in  any  other  way  to 
disturb  the  functions.  A  general  corroborant  impression  may  be  made  on 
the  system  by  frictions,  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 

But  of  the  medicines  used  in  phthisis  no  one,  nor  any  combination  of  them, 
has  hitherto  proved  so  efficient  as  cod-liver  oil.  When  the  second  edition  of 
this  work  was  published,  the  experience  of  the  author  had  not  been  favourable 
to  that  remedy ;  but  this  was  simply  because  he  had  not  persevered  with  it  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  oil  sel- 
dom produces  any  very  observable  effect  under  a  period  of  from  three  to  six 
weeks;  and,  despairing  of  any  good  result,  he  had  in  every  instance  omitted 
it  too  soon.  Subsequent  experience  has  convinced  him  of  its  inestimable 
value.  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  he  has  used  it  in  nearly  every 
case  of  phthisis  which  has  come  under  his  notice  either  in  private  or  hospitid 
practice,  and  almost  always,  when  it  could  be  retained  on  the  stomach,  with 
either  temporary  or  lasting  benefit  His  experience  coincides  generally  with 
that  of  the  writers  who  have  testified  favourably  of  its  effects.  In  the  worst 
cases,  and  most  advanced  stages,  it  usually  improves  the  condition  of  tlie  pa- 
tient, renders  him  more  comfortable,  and  postpones  the  fatal  issue.  Under 
less  desperate  circumstances,  it  often  arrests  for  a  time  the  march  of  the  dia* 
ease,  giving  hopes  even  of  ultimate  recovery ;  and,  in  some  few  instanceii 
these  hopes  are  justified  by  the  result,  so  far  as  time  has  hitherto  enabled  na 
to  judge.  Given  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  I  have  frequently 
found  it  to  set  them  aside  altogether,  and  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  other 
suitable  remedies,  it  is  capable  of  effecting  permanent  cures  in  many  instancea. 
Its  observable  effects  are  usually  to  improve  the  digestion,  to  render  the  pa* 
tient  fatter  and  stronger,  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  check  the 
sweats  at  night,  to  relieve  the  cough,  and,  in  fine,  greatly  to  ameliorate  all 
the  general  symptoms.  The  patient  often  becomes  fleshy,  exchanges  hia 
paleness  for  a  ruddy  or  healthy  colonr,  and  feels  himself  nearly  if  not  quite 
well.  Unhappily,  the  physical  signs  do  not  generally  undergo  the  same  rapid 
improvement  If  there  was  evidence  of  considerable  solid  deposition,  this 
goes  on  to  softening  and  the  formation  of  a  cavity;  if  there  was  a  cavity  at 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  this  not  unfrequently  enlarges,  while 
others  form ;  and,  after  a  period  of  very  flattering  amendment,  perhaps  for 
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months,  periiaps  for  a  year  or  more,  the  symptoms  retarn,  and  the  patient 
too  often  sinks  at  last  Yet  it  is  not  always  so.  Sometimes  saspicioas  phy- 
sical signs  in  the  early  stage  entirely  disappear,  and  cavities  either  remain 
stationary  or  heal.  .The  following,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging  from 
my  own  observation,  and  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  appears  to  be 
the  real  value  of  the  remedy.  It  does  not  act  as  a  specific,  and  is  wholly  in- 
capable of  prodocing,  by  any  direct  influence  of  its  own,  the  removal  of  the 
deponted  tnbercnlons  matter.  But  it  invigorates  digestion,  improves  the 
character  of  the  blood,  and  by  a  peculiar  power  modifies  the  nutritive  pro- 
ee9i»  io  as  to  obviate,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  tendency  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  tuberculous  matter.  When  this  tendency  is  not  very  strong,  and  other 
suitable  measures  are  made  to  co-operate  with  the  oil,  it  appears  capable  of 
arresting  the  further  formation  of  tubercles  altogether.  But  the  matter  de- 
posited must  pass  through  its  own  destined  changes.  If  small  in  quantity,  as 
in  the  earliest  stag^  of  die  disease,  it  may  undergo  the  calcareous  metamor- 
phosis, and  thus  cease  to  do  harm.  If  larger,  it  must  soften,  and  be  discharged, 
leaving  a  cavity,  which  may  ultimately  heal,  if  not  increased  by  further  acces- 
sions of  tubercle.  If  abundant,  it  must  undergo  the  same  change,  and  then 
most  necessarily  prove  fatal,  should  so  much  of  the  lung  be  destroyed  in  the 
process  as  to  render  the  remainder  insufficient  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  respi- 
ration, or  should  the  strength  be  inadequate  to  support  the  exhausting  effects 
of  the  necessary  irritation  and  suppuration.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  cod- 
liver  oil,  though  a  very  valuable  agent,  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  should  be 
looked  on  only  as  one  of  the  means  of  confirming  the  general  health,  and  thus 
affording  the  best  possible  protection  against  the  further  progress  of  the 
■alady,  and  enabling  the  system  to  withstand  the  depressing  and  exhausting 
hiflaences  necessarily  exerted  upon  it  in  the  elimination  of  the  tuberculous 
maUer.  These  views  are  cerUunly  encouraging ;  and  they  would  seem  to  be 
supported  by  the  fact  of  the  considerable  diminution  of  the  general  mortality 
from  phthisis,  as  evinced  by  the  statistical  reports,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
after  the  introduction  of  cod-liver  oil  into  use."*"  Bat  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  g^ard  against  the  error  of  relying  on  this  alone,  to  the  neglect  of  exer- 
cise, exposure  to  pure  air,  and  the  various  other  methods  of  invigorating  the 
system,  already  referred  to.  A  tablespoonful  of  the  oil  should  be  given  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  remedy  persevered  in  for  many  months,  nay,  interrupt- 
edly, even  for  years,  should  it  continue  to  agree  with  the  patient,  and  the 
disease  not  appear  to  be  sooner  eradicated.  As  the  diathesis  is  often  con- 
stitutional and  inherited,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  always  on  the  watch,  even 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms,  in  order  to  meet  them  promptly 
should  they  return.  As  the  oil  favours  the  production  of  a  rich  blood,  it  is 
obvious  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  or  acute  inflammation,  it 
should  be  suspended  until  these  have  been  subdued,  and  then  resumed.     For 

*  From  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Jewell  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  in 
August,  1867,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  consumption,  in  the  period 
from  1846  to  1851  inclusive,  was  1  to  8-08  of  the  whole  mortality  from  disease;  in  the 
six  jtmn  fh>m  1862  to  1867  inclusive,  1  to  6*67;  so  that,  though  in  the  former  period 
there  had  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  disease  ante- 
eedeat  to  1846,  yet  during  the  latter  it  has  risen  to  about  the  old  standnrd.  This  may  be 
exphunad  on  the  principle,  that  the  effect  of  postponement  of  death,  under  the  influenca 
tf  the  oily  haa  been  to  throw  more  than  their  due  proportion  into  the  later  years;  so  that 
the  returns  afford  no  grounds  for  relinquishing  our  confidence  in  the  remedy.  On  the 
ooBtrary,  another  fact  stated  in  the  report  may  be  considered  as  favourable  to  its  efii- 
eienej.  According  to  Dr.  Jewell,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  oonmmption  to  the 
population  in  1862  was  1  to  837*56,  whereas  in  1857  it  was  only  1  to  872*40,  showing  a 
eooeiderable  decrease;  so  that  the  returns  would  seem  to  show  a  greater  general  health- 
falneaa,  not  a  positive  increase  of  mortality  from  phthisis,  (See  Am.  Jotsm.  of  Mtd,  Sd., 
April,  1858,  p.  405.) 
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the  best  modes  of  administeriDg  it,  and  yarioas  other  points  in  relation  to  it, 
of  interest  to  the  physician,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  editioo  of  the 
U.  8.  Dinpensatory.* 

Among  the  measures  requisite  for  the  falfilment  of  tha  first  indication  ia 
attention  to  the  varions  functions,  which  must  be  maintained  in  as  healthy  a 
condition  as  possible.  It  would  be  altogether  superflnons  to  point  ont  here 
the  means  that  maj  become  necessary  for  this  purpose.  They  are  mentioned 
elsewhere,  under  the  heads  of  the  several  diseases  consisting  in  derangement 
of  these  functions.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  snch  of  the  fnne- 
tions  as  most  frequently  require  medical  interference.  The  digest! to  org^i 
should  be  especially  attended  to ;  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  diarrhcea  should 
be  corrected  by  means  the  least  calculated  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
patient ;  the  hepatic  function  should  be  sedulously  guarded  against  derange* 
ment ;  and  the  menses,  if  suppressed,  should  be  restored  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  measures  above  recommended  are  calculated  to  correct  the  tnbercnlooi 
diathesis.  It  comes  next  in  order  to  notice  those  by  which  the  influence  of 
the  exciting  causes  may  be  obviated.  As  the  chief  exciting  canses  are  snch 
as  occasion  irritation  or  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  Inngs  or  their 
investment,  attention  should  be  directed  to  prevent  these  effects,  and  to  cor- 
rect them  when  they  take  place.  For  this  purpose,  the  patient  should  clothe 
himself  warmly,  should  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture,  and  especially  to  cold  when  perspiring  with  heat,  should  guard  himaelf 
against  the  inhalation  of  noxious  vapours  or  irritating  powders,  and,  in  pur- 
suing  the  various  measures  recommended  for  the  general  health,  should  always 
endeavour  to  restrain  them  within  the  point  of  producing  inflammatory  or 
febrile  action.  Should  inflammation  occur,  it  ought  to  be  treated  by  measuree 
least  calculated  to  exhaust  still  further  the  failing  powers  of  the  system.  Blood 
should  be  taken  less  freely  than  in  the  same  affection  under  other  circumstances ; 
and  local  bleeding  and  blistering  should  be  preferred  to  venesection,  where 
there  is  a  good  probability  that  they  will  answer  the  purpose.  As  the  arrest- 
ing of  habitual  discharges,  and  the  removal  of  long-established  external  dis- 
eases, sometimes  prove  exciting  causes  of  phthisis,  it  is  proper,  in  this  place, 
to  put  the  praetitioner  upon  his  guard  against  a  too  hasty  attempt  to  cure  saeh 
affections.  Thus,  it  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  that  old  ulcers  on  the  legs, 
fistula  in  ano,  hemorrhoids,  and  external  scrofulous  tumours  should  be  en- 
couraged as  safe  outlets  of  the  morbid  tendencies,  than  that  any  effort  should 
l)e  made  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  arranging  his  remedial  plans,  the  physieian 
should  bear  in  mind  the  effects  of  pregnancy  and  lactation  in  checking  the 
progress  of  phthisis,  if  not  sometimes  in  arresting  it  altogether. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  stages  of  phthisis ;  for  in  all 
stages  the  only  hope  of  cure  is  to  prevent  the  further  deposition  of  tubereles» 
Yet,  when  the  amount  of  pectoral  disease,  as  ascertained  by  the  physical  sigai^ 
is  so  great,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient,  as  evinced  by  the  general  symp- 
toms, so  much  exhausted,  that  the  disease  must  necessarily  prove  fatal  in  a 
short  time,  it  would  be  proper  to  urge  the  remedial  measures  suggested  only 
so  far  as  may  be  quite  compatible  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  which,under 
such  circumstances,  becomes  the  chief  object  of  attention. 

*  Other  fixed  oils,  both  aDimal  and  Tegetable,  have  been  employed  at  tubBtitutat  for 
the  cod-Uvor  oil,  but  none,  ho  far  ai*  I  can  gather  from  a  general  comparison  of  sentiment, 
are  altogether  equal  in  their  effects.  Dr  Th  Thompson  has  found  good  effects  from 
si»erni  oil,  neat'n-foot  oil,  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  the  last  of  which  he  thinks  poesesseM  ainilar 
properties  to  those  of  cod  liver  oil.  {Ctin,  Leet,  on  Pul.  Contump.f  Am.  ed.,  pp.  120,  12S» 
and  128.)  Under  the  impression  that  the  oil  owed  its  virtues  to  iodine,  an  attempt  hat 
been  made  to  substitute  for  it  other  fixed  oils  impregnated  with  that  medicine;  but  aa- 
perience  has  deiermiuod  unfavourably  as  to  tbe  efficacy  of  ilie  measure.  (.^IrcA.  Oin»t  i§ 
94r.,  xxvii.  Zbi.)^Not€  to  the  fourth  edition. 
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S.  lb  obviate  ike  Effects  of  Tubercles. — As  it  is  throagh  these  effects  that 
sll  the  safferings  of  the  patieot  arise,  and  that  death  comes  at  last,  it  is  highly 
important  to  correct  them  as  far  as  possible ;  and,  though  oar  powers  in  this 
respect  are  limited,  we  are  jet  able  to  do  mnch  towards  promoting  comfort, 
proloDgiog  life,  and  sometimes  towards  effecting  a  cnre. 

Cough. — This,  when  troublesome  or  violent,  mnst  be  alleyiated,  as,  by  agi- 
tating the  lungs  and  disturbing  sleep,  it  proves  positively  iigurious.  Demul- 
eents  may  be  first  tried,  either  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  to  be  held  in  the  month 
and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  or  in  the  liquid  form,  to  be  occasionally  sip- 
ped.  Should  these  fail,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conjoin  narcotic  remedies  with 
them.  When  the  cough  is  one  of  mere  irritation,  or  when  it  is  attended  with 
pretty  free  expectoration,  no  remedy  is  so  efficient  as  opium,  in  some  one  of 
its  variooa  forms  of  preparation.  Of  these,  the  one  should  be  preferred,  in 
favour  of  which  experience  may  pronounce  in  each  particular  case.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  prefer  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  as  they  have  appeared  to  me 
lam  disposed  than  opium,  or  most  of  its  other  preparations,  to  produce  con- 
stipation, or  restrain  the  bronchial  secretion.  Small  doses,  not  exceeding  the 
Sftn  or  sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  or  its  equivalent,  repeated  two,  three,  or 
four  times  a  day,  should  be  given  at  first;  and  the  inevitable  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  dose  should  be  restrained,  as  far  as  may  be  at  all  compatible  with 
the  comfort  of  the  patient.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  other  narcotics 
also.  When  the  cough  depends  upon  bronchitis,  and  the  indication  to  pro- 
mote expectoration  is  prominent,  or  when  opium  disagrees  with  the  patient, 
M  occasionally  happens,  hyoscyamus,  lactucarium,  conium,  stramonium,  bella- 
doona,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  substituted.  Aconite  and  chloroform, 
internally  administered,  may  also  be  tried.  The  narcotic  employed  should  be 
given  with  mucilage  or  syrup,  or  combined  with  other  ingredients  in  expec- 
torant mixtures;  and  it  may  be  associated  with  almost  any  of  the  medicines 
which  maj  be  used  to  meet  the  indications  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  the 
cough  is  very  much  aggravated  by  the  irritation  of  an  elongated  uvula,  which, 
ui  such  a  case,  if  not  sufficiently  contracted  by  astringents,  should  be  ampu- 
tated. 

Dyspncea. — So  far  as  this  is  dependent  solely  upon  organic  disease  of  the 
long^,  whether  tuberculous  or  inflammatory,  it  will  yield  only  to  measures 
addressed  to  that  condition ;  but  there  is  occasionally  much  dyspnoea,  arising 
from  nervous  derangement,  which  may  be  advantageously  treated  by  the  ner- 
voui  stimulants  and  narcotics,  such  as  assafetida,  compound  spirit  of  ether, 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  tincture  of  lobelia,  extract  of  stramonium,  &c., 
separately,  or  variously  combined,  to  suit  the  individual  case.  Occasionally, 
too,  relief  may  be  obtained  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapours  of  ether,  cam- 
phor, or  tincture  of  conium,  or  of  the  smoke  of  stramonium  or  tobacco ;  though 
these  means  should  be  employed  with  caution. 

Hmmoptysis. — The  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  frequently  requires  atten- 
tion. Sometimes  it  affords  relief  to  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  and,  in  this 
case,  if  moderate,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  until  it  shall  subside  sponta- 
neously, as  will  generally  happen  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But,  if  con- 
liderable,  or  not  disposed  to  cease,  it  becomes  an  object  of  treatment.  The 
same  measures  are  to  be  employed  as  recommended  under  hsemoptysis;  but 
it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  phthisis,  the  great  object  is  to 
husbtod  the  strength  of  the  system;  and  blood-letting,  therefore,  though  it 
may  be  necessary  if  there  is  much  general  excitement  with  a  strong  full 
pulse,  should  be  more  moderate  than  might  be  deemed  proper  in  cases  un- 
connected with  tubercles.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  better  to  lessen  the 
pulmonary  congestion  by  cups  or  leeches  to  the  chest,  and  the  subsequent 
application  of  a  blister,  if  necessary;  while  the  patient  is  kept  at  rest,  upon  a 
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low  diet,  and  under  the  ase  of  refrigerating  or  sedative^  medicines,  such  m 
the  antimonials,  citrate  of  potassa,  nitre,  or  ipecacuanha,  with  cool  drinki. 
A  little  common  salt  taken  undissolTed  into  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  in  that 
state,  will  often  at  once  check  the  hemorrhage.  If  unattended  with  niiieh 
fever,  or  symptoms  of  local  congestion,  it  may  be  treated  with  astrlDgent^ 
as  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  rhatany,  or  tannic  acid,  which  may  often  be  nsefUly 
combined  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha  in  minute  doses.  I  have  repeatedly 
found  the  hemorrhage  to  yield  very  happily  to  oil  of  turpentine,  or  to  ergot, 
when  the  astringents  have  failed. 

Pectoral  Pains. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  as  the  pains  are  pro* 
bably  connected  frequently  with  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissoe  or 
pleura,  excited  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tubercles,  it  may  be  proper  to 
treat  them  by  the  occasional  application  of  a  few  cups  or  leeches,  which  may 
be  followed  or  alternated  with  small  blisters,  allowed  to  heal  and  then  reap* 
plied.  When  the  pains  are  moderate,  it  will  often  be  sufficient  to  employ 
friction,  dry  cups,  or  some  rubefacient  liniment,  such  as  liniment  of  ammo- 
nia, oil  of  turpentine  diluted  or  not  with  olive  oil  according  to  the  suscepti* 
bility  of  the  skin,  tincture  of  capsicum,  &;c.;  and  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  piteh, 
or  a  warming  plaster,  will  occasionally  afford  much  relief,  if  worn  steadily 
for  a  considerable  time.  Issues,  setons,  and  pustulation  with  tartar  emetic, 
though  sometimes  useful,  produce,  I  think,  as  a  general  result,  less  good  by 
revulsion  than  harm  by  irritation. 

Bronchial  Inflammation, — This  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  phthi- 
sis requires  particular  attention,  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Allusion 
is  here  had  not  to  the  attacks  of  bronchitis  which  occur  incidentally  in  the 
progress  of  the  complaint,  and  may  be  seated  in  any  portion  of  the  lungs, 
but  to  the  affection  as  it  takes  place  in  those  bronchia  only,  which  are  in 
direct  connection  with  the  tuberculated  structure,  and  is  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  the  tubercles,  or  by  the  matter  discharged  from  them.  This  is  a 
cause  of  much  of  the  severe  cough  of  consumption,  and  of  much  of  that 
copious  expectoration  which  is  apt  to  attend  the  latter  stages.  It  often  no 
doubt  tends  to  aggravate  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  contributes  materially 
towards  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  patient.  In  the  early  stages,  it  may 
be  advantageously  combated  by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha, 
sanguinaria,  or  lobelia.  It  is  probable  that  the  alleviation  which  sometimes 
accrues,  in  the  early  period  of  phthisis,  from  the  long-continued  use  of  a  very 
weak  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  cold  water  as  a  common  drink,  depends 
chiefly  upon  its  influence  over  the  bronchial  affection.  For  this  purpose,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  dissolve  about  one-sixth  or  one- eighth  of  a  grain  of  the 
antimonial  in  at  least  a  pint  of  water,  which  may  be  used  at  meals,  or  when- 
ever the  patient  is  thirsty.  In  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage,  when  the 
expectoration  begins  to  be  opaque  or  purulent,  squill  or  seneka,  or  both, 
may  be  added  to  the  medicines  above  mentioned,  or  substituted  for  them.  A 
very  good  mixture  consists  of  equal  measures  of  syrup  of  squill  and  syrup 
of  seneka,  and  half  the  quantity  of  antimonial  or  ipecacuanha  wine,  and  of 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia;  of  which  one  or  two  fluidrachms  may 
be  given  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  honrs.  In  the  last  stage  of 
the  disease,  when  suppuration  is  fully  established,  there  may  be  advantage 
sometimes  in  resorting  to  the  still  more  stimulating  expectorants,  as  the 
balsams,  turpentines,  copaiba,  ammoniac,  assafetida,  and  even  carbonaie  of 
ammonia.  Creosote,  pyro-acelic  spirit,  tar-water,  and  petroleum^  or  Bar- 
badoes  tar,  have  also  been  used,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  control  exces- 
sive expectoration.  The  last- mentioned  remedy  is  especially  recommended 
by  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson.  {Braithwaite^s  Retrospect,  xxx.  45.)  In 
the  selection,  reference  must  be  had  to  other  existing  indications,  such  as 
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that  of  neiToiis  disorder  calliDg  for  assafetida,  and  that  of  great  general  de- 
bility ealling  for  the  ammoniacal  remedies.  The  expectorants  may  often  also, 
with  great  propriety,  be  combined  with  any  tonic  which  may  be  employed. 
Thii8»  the  compound  mixiure  of  iron  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  myrrh 
acts  the  part  of  the  expectorant,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  certain  anemic 
eases  with  amenorrhoBa,  and  without  gastric  inflammation.  The  narcotics 
whidi  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  counteract  the  congh,  or  allay  nerfons 
disorder,  may  also  be  given  in  connection  with  the  expectorants. 

Much  benefit  may  be  obtained,  in  reference  to  the  bronchial  inflammation, 
from  certain  inhalations ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greatly  vaunted  results 
of  these  remedies,  in  certain  cases  of  phthisis,  have  been  owing  more  to 
their  influence  on  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  than  on  the  tubercles  them- 
selves, or  their  cavities.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  in  cavities  quite 
emptied  of  tuberculous  matter,  and  not  surrounded  by  tuberculous  deposit, 
they  may  fkvour  the  healing  process  by  a  gently  stimulant  impression.  They 
should  be  employed  only  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  As  a  general 
rale,  the  best  mode  of  effecting  inhalation  is  to  impregnate  with  the  volatile 
matter  the  air  ordinarily  breathed  by  the  patient.  When  circumstances  con- 
fine him  to  his  chamber,  he  may  thus  be  kept  constantly  under  the  remedial 
influence ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  made  to  act  upon  him  through  the 
Bight.  This  steady  impression  is  much  more  effectual  than  a  more  powerful 
one  made  at  certain  intervals,  while  it  will  be  less  apt  to  irritate  the  lungs. 
When  this  mode  of  inhalation  is  impossible  or  inexpedient,  some  one  of  Uie 
instmments  denominated  inhalers  may  be  resorted  to.  The  particular  sub- 
stance which,  within  my  observation,  has  appeared  most  effectual,  applied  in 
this  way,  is  tar  vapour.  The  air  of  a  chamber  may  be  conveniently  impreg- 
nated with  it  by  placing  a  little  tar  in  a  cup,  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  water 
contuned  in  another  vessel,  and  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp.  The  common  nurse- 
lamp  answers  the  purpose  admirably  well.  The  effects  of  a  water-bath  are 
thus  obtained,  and  the  igneons  decomposition  of  the  tar  prevented.  Neither 
with  this,  nor  with  any  other  vapour,  should  the  air  be  so  far  loaded  as  to  be- 
come at  all  oppressive  when  breathed.  Other  terebinthinate  and  balsamic 
vapours  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  Their  use,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
persevered  in  for  months,  sometimes  for  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  ad- 
vantage, which  experience  has  shown  to  be  occasionally  derived  from  a  resi- 
dence in  the  midst  of  pine  foreaia,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  terebinthinate 
exhalation  from  the  trees.  The  inhalation  of  chlorine^  and  of  the  vapour 
of  iodine,  has  of  late  years  been  much  praised.  I  have  occasionally  tried 
them  both,  but  with  little  observable  advantage.  Nevertheless,  others  have 
found  them  useful,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  their  employment 
Qreat  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  them  from  irritating  the  lungs;  and  a 
mistake  in  this  respect  may  lead  to  serious  disadvantage.  As  respects 
chlorine,  the  best  mode  is  to  cause  it  to  be  gradually  extricated  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  chamber  from  a  vessel  containing  some  chloride  of  lime, 
or  one  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  into  which  some  dilute  acid  may  be  made 
to  fall  drop  by  drop.  Iodine  should  be  applied  by  means  of  an  inhaler. 
(See  U.  S.  Dispensatory.) 

For  the  treatment  of  the  laryngeal  affection  which  so  frequently  attends 
phthisis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  chronic  laryngitis. 

Frequent  Pulse, — The  excessive  frequency  of  pulse  which  constitutes  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  disease,  cannot  but  react  injuriously  on  the  system, 
and  even  on  the  lungs  themselves,  and  should,  therefore,  be  controlled  if 
possible.  Wild-cherry  bark,  already  recommended  for  another  purpose,  often 
serves  in  some  degree  to  fulfill  this  indication.  In  the  absence  of  this  medi- 
cine, hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  tried  alone.    But  the  most  effectual  remedy 
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for  reetrainiDg  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  when  not  dependent  on  inflamm*- 
tion,  is  probablj  digitalis;  and  this  is  the  chief  advantage  to  be  expected 
from  that  once  highly  praised  narcotic.  Sometimes  it  acts  most  happily  and 
speedily ;  but  not  unfrequently  it  either  fails,  or,  while  it  depresses  the  palse^ 
depresses  also  injuriously  the  general  strength.  Dr.  Chapman  makes  the 
following  statement  in  relation  to  this  remedy.  "As  the  result  of  no  slender 
experience  with  digitalis,  I  am  prepared  to  state,  that  the  only  case  of  phthisii 
in  which  it  can  be  much  relied  on,  is  the  incipient  stage,  osnally  attended 
with  a  slight  hssmoptoe,  small,  quick,  irritated  pulse,  extreme  mobility  of 
system,  short  impeded  respiration,  and  hard,  dry,  diminatiye  cough,  where 
venesection  and  other  evacuant  means  are  precluded."  {LecL  on  Dis.  of 
Thorac.  and  Abdom.  Viscera,  p.  60.)  It  is  probable  that  hUtck  snake-roU 
or  cimicifuga,  which  has  been  long  popularly  employed  in  consumption,  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Garden,  of  Vir- 
ginia (Am.  Med,  Recorder,  Oct  1823),  and  Dr.  0.  G.  Hildreth,  of  Ohio 
{Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  iv.  281),  owes  its  beneficial  effects,  in  part 
at  least,  to  its  sedative  influence  over  the  circulation.  Dr.  Hildreth  found 
it  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  early  stages,  in  combination  with  iodine. 

Night-sweats  and  Hectic  Fever. — A  vast  variety  of  means  have  been  recom« 
mended  for  the  relief  of  these  affections,  and  all  of  them  too  frequently  without 
any  permanent  advantage.  For  the  colliquative  sweats,  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  exhausting  as  well  as  very  disagreeable  effects,  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  be  able  to  control,  nothing  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  more  useful  than  the 
mineral  acids,  and  especially  the  sulphuric,  which  is  usually  employed  in  the 
form  of  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  the  aromcUic  sulphuric  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.. 
From  five  to  fifteen  drops  of  this  preparation  may  be  administered,  in  a  wine- 
glassful  or  more  of  cold  water,  or  some  bitter  infusion,  three  or  four  timee 
a  day,  or  more  frequently.  Nitric  or  nitromuriaJtic  add  may  be  substituted, 
if  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  or  stomach.  Various  other  internal  remediee 
have  been  recommended.  Among  them  are  acetate  of  lead,  alum,  tincture  of 
chlotnde  of  iron,  prepared  chalk  or  lime-water,  and  the  vegetable  astrin* 

Sents,  of  which  pure  tannic  acid  is  probably  the  most  efficient.  Oallic  acidp 
owever,  has  been  very  highly  commended.  Much  has  recently  been  said  of 
the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  controlling  the  night-sweats  of 
phthisis,  given  at  bedtime  in  the  dose  of  four  grains  or  more,  with  a  little 
extract  of  hyoscyamus.  Dover^s  powder  may  sometimes  prove  useful,  by 
substituting  its  own  active,  but  less  copious  diaphoresis,  for  the  passive  one 
of  the  disease.  The  prominent  indication  would  seem  to  be  to  stimulate  the 
skin  moderately  but  universally;  and  this  indication  is  met  by  9khot  bath,  ren- 
dered more  excitant  by  the  addition  of  common  salt,  or  a  little  mustard  or 
Cayenne  pepper.  Friction  to  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  alum  in  hot  brandy, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint,  is  highly  recommended;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  spirit  is  the  chief  agent,  as  little  if  any  of  the  alum  is  dis- 
solved. The  flesh-brush,  or  friction  with  coarse  flannel,  is  also  sometimes 
useful.  The  patient  should  always  sleep  in  flannel,  which  should,  however, 
be  very  light  in  summer.  It  is  said  that  sponging  the  body,  at  bedtime, 
with  warm  water,  or  warm  vinegar,  sometimes  proves  serviceable. 

For  the  hectic  paroxysms,  no  remedy  is  so  effectual  as  sulphate  of  quinia, 
which,  given  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  in  the  intervals,  will  oftea 
set  aside  the  chills,  though  they  are  very  apt  to  return.  It  is  obvious  that 
nothing  can  permanently  arrest  them  while  the  cause  remains ;  and  it  is  not 
only  futile,  but  injurious,  by  endangering  the  healthy  state  of  the  stomach,  to 
load  this  viscus  with  that  great  variety  of  drugs  which  have  been  recommended 
for  this  affection.  One  of  the  least  injurious  is  vinegar,  of  which  one  or  two 
teaspooufuls  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water, 
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tod  swaeteDed.  GriflSth'to  antihectic  myrrh  mixiure  {Mist.  Ferri  Comp,, 
n.  S.  Ph.)  may  be  tried,  when  the  stomach  Is  not  irritated  or  inflamed. 
When  the  chills  occnr  regnlarlj,  and  are  very  distressing,  thej  may  fre* 
({Bently  be  prerented  by  anticipating  them  with  a  fall  dose  of  opiam.  Daring 
tlie  fcTer,  the  patient  may  often  be  mnch  relieved  by  small  doses  of  the  neu- 
tral mixture,  or  effervescing  draught,  or  cUrate  of  ammonia,  with  or  withoat 
a  little  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  and  solution  ofsulphale  of  morphia.  Sponging 
the  snrlkce  with  warm  vinegar  or  spirit  sometimes  has  a  soothing  effect. 

Vomiting  and  Diarrhcsa, — When  the  nausea  or  vomiting  is  attended  with 
tendeniess  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  indicating  gastritis,  a  few  leeches  may 
be  applied,  followed  by  emollients  and  blisters.  If  there  is  considerable  fever, 
the  patient  shoald  be  confined  for  a  time  to  demalcent  or  farinaceoas  drinks. 
When  the  general  and  local  excitement  is  less,  advantage  will  sometimes 
ieeroe  from  an  exclusive  diet  of  lime-water  and  milk,  with  stale  bread  or 
cnckerB ;  hot  it  often  happens  that  the  debility  is  too  great  to  admit  of  this 
ezelaaiTeness,  and  it  is  necessary  to  allow  something  more  nutritions.  The 
ordioary  remedies  for  vomiting  may  be  tried,  such  as  the  effervescing  draught, 
when  there  is  fever,  and  carbonic  acid  water,  creasote,  Ac,  under  other  cir- 
cnmstaDces.  (See  Vomiting,  vol  i.,  page  593.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  with  a  little 
opium,  18  likely  to  prove  the  most  efficacious  remedy,  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  ulcerated.  For  the  diarrhoea,  opiates, 
chalk,  the  various  astringents,  and  a  milk  diet  may  be  used  as  palliatives; 
bet,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  affection  generally  depends  upon  tubercles 
in  the  bowels,  little  permanent  good  will  be  expected  from  any  remedy  that 
eao  be  employed.  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  of  London,  recommends  strongly 
nbaitrate  of  bismuth,  in  the  dose  of  five  grains,  three  times  a  day.  {Lond. 
Med.  Oaz,,  July  14,  1848.)  M.  Monneret  employs  the  same  remedy,  in  a 
fuaotity  varying  from  two  to  twenty  drachms  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  de- 
dares  that  he  has  never  observed  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  these  large 
doses,  even  in  children.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  463. )  A  mix- 
tare  consisting  of  ten  grains  of  the  subnitrate  and  three  minims  of  oflScinal 
bydrocyanic  acid,  made  into  a  drau^rht  with  mucilage  and  mint- water,  taken 
thrice  daily,  has  proved  peculiarly  efficacious.  (Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz., 
Dec.  1854,  p.  614.)  Charcoal  is  said  to  be  sometimes  useful,  its  operation 
being  ascribed  to  the  absorption  of  acrid  matters  in  the  bowels.  Dr. 
Physick  once  told  the  author,  that  he  had  found  nothing  so  efficacious  in  the 
diarrhcea  of  phthisis  as  a  diet  exclusively  of  milk. 

The  great  debility  of  the  last  stage  requires  attention.  One  of  the  main 
objects  in  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  is  to  impart  sufficient  muscular 
power  to  the  patient  to  enable  him  to  expectorate  the  secretions,  which  often 
tccamulate  in  the  bronchia,  and,  if  not  discharged,  must  produce  suffocation. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine-whey,  milk-punch,  and  egg  with  wine,  may  be 
■sed.     Life  may  sometimes  be  considerably  protracted  by  these  means. 

Lastly,  it  is  often  necessary,  in  the  final  stage,  to  protect  the  prominent 
points  of  the  body,  especially  the  hips,  sacram,  and  shoulders,  by  means  of 
ipirituoiis  lotions,  the  lead  plaster,  down  pillows,  and  circular  pillows  with  ai^ 
opening  in  the  centre,  from  the  inflammation,  sloughing,  and  ulceration  which 
are  so  apt  to  ensue  from  friction  and  pressure,  in  cases  of  great  emaciation, 
iDd  long  confinement  to  bed.  Dr.  Purefoy  states,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press, 
that  he  has  effectually  prevented  these  unpleasant  results,  by  placing  under- 
■eath  the  parts  liable  to  injury  a  beefs  bladder,  oiled  and  partially  filled  with 
air  (Journ.  de  Fharm.  et  de  Chim.,  xiii.  121.)  ' 

The  plan  of  treatment,  above  detailed,  is  that  which  the  author  believes 
best  adapted  to  the  alleviation,  and,  when  this  is  possible,  to  the  cure  of  the 
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disease.    Bat  Domeroas  plans  and  remedies,  not  here  mentioned,  have  beea 
proposed  at  different  times,  many  of  them  with  the  claims  of  a  speeific,  and 
all  with  the  support  of  asserted  cnres.    Each,  when  announced,  has  been  re- 
ceifed  with  more  or  less  confidence  by  an  eager  public,  to  be  in  ill  turn  aban* 
doned  after  a  trial  of  longer  or  shorter  duration ;  and  every  now  and  then  OM 
of  them  is  refived  to  run  again  a  brief  career  of  experiment,  failure,  and  aa* 
gleet.     To  enumerate  and  discuss  all  these  plans  and  remedies  in  this  plaea^ 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  work.    It  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  or  more  recent  among  them.    The  fre- 
quent use  of  emetics,  in  the  early  stages,  has  been  rery  strongly  recommended. 
They  have  been  given  daily,  or  every  other  day,  and  continued  for  montha. 
Different  articles  of  the  class  have  been  employed  by  different  practitionen^ 
some  preferring  tartar  emetic,  others  ipecacuanha,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sid* 
phate  of  copper.     Residence  in  a  miaemcUic  district  has  been  propoeed^ 
upon  the  grounds  that  the  disease  is  much  less  frequent  in  such  districts  than 
in  others  of  the  same  temperature,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  miasmatie 
fever  sometimes  supersedes  phthisis.     But  these  are  very  doubtful  poinliy 
and  the  remedy  is  too  hazardous  for  trial  without  more  certain  proof  of  its 
efficiency.    Tanners  are  said  to  be  remarkably  exempt  from  the  disease ;  and, 
this  exemption  having  been  ascribed  to  the  exhalcUions  from  the  oak  barb 
employed  in  their  business,  attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  therapentieal 
effects  fh>m  similar  exhalations,  by  placiug  the  material  affording  them  in  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  the  patieut     The  extravagant  practice  has  even  had 
its  advocates,  of  causing  patients  to  breathe  habitually  the  air  of  stables  ia 
which  cows  are  kept,  because  the  breath  of  these  animals  has  been  supposed 
to  exercise  a  favourable  influence  over  the  disease.     Among  the  inhaJationa 
which  have  been  employed,  at  various  times,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are  oxygen  gas,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  from  burning  chat' 
coal,  the  vapours  from  copaiba  and  storax,  hydriodic  ether  or  iodide  of 
ethyl,*  and  air  loaded  with  certain  powders,  such  as  myrrh,  for  example.    It 
has  even  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Green,  of  New  York,  to  inject  a  strong  aoln* 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  air-passages,  by  means  of  a  tube  passed 
through  the  larynx,  with  a  view  to  change  the  character  of  the  disease  ia 
the  tuberculous  cavities ;  and  the  attempt  has  been  made,  in  some  instances^  to 
carry  this  proposition  into  effect;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  leaat 
in  the  gpreater  number  of  these  instances,  the  injection  has  fortunately  passed 
into  the  alimentary  canal  instead  of  the  lungs.  (See  N,  York  Med,  Timee, 
July,  1855,  iv.  350.)    Digitalis  and  hydrocyanic  add  have  fallen  from  the 
rank  of  specifics,  which  many  were  at  first  disposed  to  give  them,  into  that 
of  mere  palliatives  of  some  of  the  symptoms.     Naphtha  and  common  saU 
have  been  more  recently  recommended,  but  with  even  less  success.    Sulphur^ 
ous  baths,  and  the  use  of  sulphurous  waters  internally,  have  been  supposed 
to  have  a  specific  curative  influence.     Alcoholic  lotions  to  the  chest  are  said 
by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  to  be  among  the  most  efficacious  means  of  checking 
the  deposition  and  softening  of  tubercles.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sot,, 
N.  S.,  viiL  218.)    Phosphate  of  lime  alone,  or  in  combination  with  other 
phosphates,  as  those  of  soda,  iron,  &c.,  has  been  of  late  considerably  used; 
but  experience  has  not  decided  in  its  favour.    In  a  paper  recently  read  before 
the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Churchill  claims  great  efficiency,  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis,  for  the  hypophosphites  of  soda  and  lime,  given  in 
quantities  varying  from  about  eight  to  forty  grains  through  the  day,  the  me* 
diam  quantity  being  fifteen  grains  daily,  or  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  for 
an  adult.     Ue  supposes  the  remedy  to  act  by  supplying  the  deficiency  of 

*  For  the  method  of  using  this  preparation,  see  the  U,  S.  Dispentatory,  11th  ed.,  p. 
1426. 
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pbotphonis^  which  he  conceiTes  to  be  the  chief  canse  of  tabercnloas  disease. 
(Arck.  Oin.,  Sept  1857,  p.  857.)  Dr.  R.  P.  Cotton,  of  the  Brompton 
Hospital  for  OoDsmnption,  has  given  a  fair  trial  to  this  assumed  remedy,  and 
iMiid  that  out  of  twentj  patients  in  whom  it  was  used,  there  were  only  two 
ia  whoDi  any  real  benefit  was  experienced.  He  considers  it,  on  the  whole, 
at  wBtikm  in  the  disease.  (Land.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz,,  Feb.  1858,  p.  163.) 
Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  suggested  the  external  use  of  oil,  on  the 
gromid  that  persons  engaged  in  wool  factories,  whose  skins  are  always  greasy 
vilh  the  oil  employed,  are  remarkably  exempt  from  phthisis.  Campres- 
turn  of  the  chesty  and  even  the  operation  of  paracenlesiSf  in  order  to  induce 
eoUapee  of  the  diseased  lung,  have  been  suggested,  but  are  not  likely  to  be 
idopted.  Olycerin  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Crawcour,  of  New  Orleans, 
as  a  anbstitote  for  cod-liver  oil;  but,  though  some  reports  have  been  made 
ia  ita  favonr,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  profes- 
noa  generally.  It  is  given  in  doses  varying  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms 
three  times  a  day.  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  of  Boston,  has  found  advantage  from 
tbe  nte  of  fusel  oU,  g^ven  in  doses  of  four  drops,  increased  to  six,  after  each 
■eaL  (Va.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  iv.  414.) 

&  ProphylacUc  TreaimenL — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  cases  of  a 
(apposed  tendency  to  consumption,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  dia- 
tbe^  For  this  purpose,  all  those  measures,  already  treated  of  as  applicable 
to  the  prevention  of  tuberculous  deposition,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  case.  The  great  object  should  be  to  impart  vigour  of  constitution.  There 
k  DO  greater  mistake,  though  it  is  one  often  made  by  anxious  parents,  than 
to  bring  up  a  child  with  a  consumptive  tendency,  in  a  peculiarly  delicate 
Banner,  and  to  give  him  a  trade  or  occupation  which  requires  little  exposure 
or  bodily  exertion.  Exactly  the  opposite  course  should  be  pursued.  The 
baaineaa  of  a  farmer,  carpenter,  seaman,  engineer,  &c.,  is  greatly  preferable, 
for  such  a  person,  to  one  of  the  sedentary  trades  or  professions.  An  infant 
ihonld  never  be  allowed  to  derive  its  nourishment  from  the  breast  of  a  con» 
umptive  or  scrofulous  nurse.  The  frequent  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  fric- 
tions to  the  surface,  will  often  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  strength ;  and 
the  former  is  more  applicable  as  a  prophylactic  than  a  remedy,  because  the 
ijstem  ia  more  likely  to  react  efficiently  before  than  after  the  development  of 
the  conanmptive  diathesis.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath,  that,  unless  followed  by  prompt  reaction,  it  will  be  likely  to  do  more 
karm  than  good.  Above  all  things,  in  guarding  against  consumption,  we 
ihould  indat  on  the  necessity  of  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air. 


Article  VIII. 

VARIOUS  ORGANIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

The  lung^  are  liable  to  various  organic  affections,  besides  those  already 
^escribed.  Their  rarity,  however,  the  obscurity  of  their  diagnosis,  and  the  total 
ioefficacy  of  treatment  render  a  minute  account  of  most  of  them  inexpedient 
ID  a  treatise  like  the  present  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
occasional  existence  of  tumours  in  the  air-passages,  which,  if  they  ever 
occur  in  the  interior  of  the  lungs,  can  seldom  be  recognized  with  an  approach 
to  certainty  during  life.  Aneurisms  of  the  great  vessels  within  the  chest, 
though  they  often  very  much  interfere  with  the  function  of  respiration,  be- 
long properly  to  diseases  of  the  circulatory  apparatus.  (See  Aneurisms.) 
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FoREiQN  BODIES,  accldeDtally  introdnced  through  the  larynx,  sometimeB lodge 
ia  the  bronchia,  and  give  rise  to  very  serious  symptoms,  which,  howeyer,  may 
all  be  referred  to  obstrnction  more  or  less  complete  of  the  air-passages,  and 
to  inflammation  of  these  passages,  or  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Daatii 
may  result  very  speedily  from  obstruction,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  from 
inflammation,  or  after  months  or  years  of  suffering  from  cough,  dyspnosa^ 
pains  in  the  chest,  purulent  expectoration,  and  hectic  fever.  Cases  have 
occurred  in  which,  after  many  years,  the  patient  has  coughed  up  the  offend- 
ing substance,  and  been  restored  to  health.  In  some  instances,  the  body  is 
movable,  and  rises  occasionally  into  the  trachea  or  larynx,  producing  Tioleot 
paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea.  In  such  cases,  there  may  be  good  hope 
of  affording  relief  by  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 

Calcareous,  cartilaginous,  and  bont  tumours  are  sometimes  found  ia 
the  lungs  after  death,  chiefly  in  old  persons,  and  most  frequently  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  organ.  They  are  usually  small,  and  during  life  seldom  occanon 
symptoms  which  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  their  existence.  OccasionaUy, 
tbey  may  excite  a  little  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  they  have  been  known  to  cause  a  slight  dyspnoea  by  pressure  on  the 
bronchia.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  they 
are  the  remains  of  tubercles  which  have  undergone  absorption. 

Serous  otsts  and  hydatids  have  been  observed  in  some  very  rare  instances. 
The  latter  have  been  known  to  attain  great  magnitude,  and  to  interfere  mneh 
with  the  functions  of  the  lungs.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  hydatid  cyst  of 
enormous  size,  which  projected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  higo  into 
the  lungs,  and  was  mistaken  during  life  for  pleuritic  effusion.  Sometimes 
small  cysts  or  fragments  of  cysts,  supposed  to  be  of  hydatid  origin,  have  been 
coughed  up,  thus  revealing  the  existence  of  the  affection;  but  in  general  it 
is  extremely  obscure,  and  is  seldom  observed  before  death.  In  some  cases^ 
however,  when  the  tumour  has  attained  a  great  magnitude,  it  may  be  diagnos- 
ticated with  considerable  certainty.  Such  a  case  came  under  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Yigla,  of  Paris,  who  not  only  detected  its  nature,  but  succeeded  in  eibet- 
ing  a  cure.  M.  Yigla  gives  the  following  diagnostic  characters,  which  serve 
to  distinguish  the  affection  from  pleurisy,  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be 
confounded : — constant  pain  in  the  part  affected ;  dyspnoea  steadily  increasing, 
and  ending  finally  in  death  from  asphyxia,  unless  anticipated  by  a  superreo- 
ing  disease ;  an  unequal  expansion  of  the  chest,  with  a  partial  convexity  qnlte 
different  from  what  is  seen  in  pleurisy;  flatness  on  percussion,  extending 
around  some  spot  in  the  chest,  not  from  below  upwards,  without  regular 
level,  and  sometimes  stretching  over  to  a  point  in  the  opposite  side;  a  de- 
velopment independently  of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  the  absence,  as  a  general 
rule,  of  all  respiratory  sounds,  as  well  as  of  bronchophony  and  sgophony ;  the 
remarkable  want  of  constitutional  symptoms;  and,  finally,  an  origin  so  gradual 
as  to  escape  notice,  a  chronic  condition  throughout,  slow  progress,  and  long 
duration.  These  characters  would  justify  strong  suspicions  of  a  large  hydatid, 
but  are  not  absolutely  diagnostic ;  as  a  solid  tumour  might  offer  the  same 
phenomena.  This  point  may  be  tested  by  the  insertion  of  a  grooved  needle. 
If  a  liquid  escape,  colourless  and  transparent,  without  reaction  on  test  paper, 
not  becoming  turbid  with  nitric  acid  or  heat,  and  especially  if  with  this  liqmid 
there  should  be  pieces  of  delicate  and  transparent  membrane,  the  pro<^  of 
the  hydatid  nature  of  the  affection  would  be  complete.  In  such  a  case,  M* 
Tigia,  after  evacuating  the  liqnid,  injected  about  eight  fluidounces  of  a  mix- 
ture containing  1  part  of  iodine,  1  of  iodide  of  potassium,  10  parts  of  alcohol, 
and  30  of  distilled  water.  In  S7  days  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  able  to  attend  to  his  duties,  and  ultimately  was 
quite  restored  to  health.  (Arch,  Qtn.,  Sept.  and  Nov,  1855,  pp.  280  and  528.) 
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Mauoitaiit  tumours  occur  id  the  langs  as  elsewhere.  Gennine  scirrhus  is 
•aceediDglj  rare;  bnt  the  medullary  or  encephaloid  disease  is  not  very  an- 
moD,  and  melanona  is  now  and  then  observed.  Fibro-pltistic  disease 
also  been  found.  These  affections  exist  either  in  the  form  of  encysted  or 
•encysted  tnmonrs,  or  of  infiltration  into  the  pnlmonary  tissue.  They 
sppear  sometimes  to  undergo  the  process  of  softening  and  partial  discharge, 
tkas  giTiog  rise  to  cavities  of  greater  or  less  magnitude.  But  they  are  mach 
lass  apt  to  run  this  particular  course  than  tubercles.  Being  usually  slow  in 
their  progress,  they  give  rise  at  first  to  few  prominent  symptoms.  A  little 
ooagli  and  oppression  in  breathing  are  perhaps  all  that  attract  attention. 
Tbeae  Increase,  and  are  after  a  time  attended  with  pains  more  or  less  severe, 
tad  at  length  with  constitutional  symptoms,  such  as  a  frequent  pulse,  ema- 
ciation, the  sallow  complexion  of  cancerous  disease,  and  dropsical  eflTusion. 
There  is,  however,  usually,  less  fever  than  in  phthisis.  HeBmoptysis  is  not 
infrequent.  The  breath  in  the  advanced  stage  is  often  fetid ;  and,  in  the 
eases  in  which  softening  occurs,  the  morbid  matter  is  sometimes  visible  in 
the  pomloid  expectoration,  which,  in  the  medullary  cancer,  may  be  streaked 
with  red  and  white,  and  in  melanosis  may  be  occasionally  black.  The  signs 
sffofded  by  percussion  and  auscultation  are  such  as  indicate  consolidation  of 
the  lungs,  and  sometimes  those  of  a  cavity.  The  diagnosis  between  these 
sflsetions  and  phthisis  is  often  only  probable.  The  constant  flatness  on  per- 
cussion over  the  affected  part,  the  total  absence  of  the  healthy  respiratory 
■■nnnr,  and  the  tubal  or  tracheal  respiration  without  rales,  are  mentioned 
bf  Yalleix  among  the  diagnostic  characters.  The  occurrence  of  external 
tanefaction  and  hardness  of  the  areolar  tissue  on  the  chest,  neck,  or  arm, 
conaected  with  the  above  signs,  would  tend  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  It 
would  indicate  the  probable  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  one  or  more  of  the 
mat  Tenons  trunks,  consequent  upon  the  cancerons  disease.  A  case  of  this 
kiad  occurred  to  me,  in  which  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  chest  and  the 
light  arm  were  enormously  .swollen  and  hardened,  presenting  characters  not 
vlike  those  of  phlegmasia  dolens.  Sometimes  the  tumour  presses  on  the 
hlood-vessels,  respiratory  passages,  or  oesophagus,  producing  various  de- 
nogements,  such  as  are  not  occasioned  by  pulmonary  tubercle.  In  cases  of 
eaoeerous  infiltration  of  the  lang,  this  organ  is  usually  contracted,  and  the 
side  of  the  chest  is  flattened,  with  slight  depression  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 
Bat  the  most  certain  evidence  of  the  disease  is  afforded  by  the  existence  of  a 
corresponding  affection  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  When  pectoral  symp- 
toms of  a  consumptive  character  snpervene  upon  external  cancer  or  melano- 
sis, there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  same  disease  exists  in  the  Inngs ;  and 
the  suspicion  would  be  strengthened,  should  the  breath  be  fetid,  and  the 
patient  wear  away  with  comparatively  little  fever.  The  treatment  is  purely 
palliative,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  use  of  narcotics. 

CiBBHOSis  OF  THS  LUNGS  is  an  affectlou  which  merits  special  notice.  Origi* 
■ally  confounded  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  organ,  it  was  first  recog- 
siied  as  a  pecnliar  affection  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  who  gave  it  the 
■ame  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  disease 
known  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  consists,  probably,  in  a  fibroid  degenera- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs,  which  is  replaced  by  a  white,  shining, 
hard  tissue,  having  the  property  of  strongly  contracting  after  exudation  and 
organization.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  give  first  the  anatomical  char- 
acters, and  afterwards  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease. 

The  whole  or  a  part  only  of  the  lung  may  be  affected.  The  diseased  lung  is 
firm  and  greatly  shrunk,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  presence  of  the  opposite 
long,  the  heart,  and  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  are  pressed  into  the  affected 
■de  of  the  chesty  while  the  thoracic  wall  on  the  same  side  is  also  much  de- 
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pressed  and  flattened.  When  the  diseased  long  is  dirided,  a  white,  tough, 
fibroid  matter,  creaking  when  cnt,  is  seen  infiltrated  into  the  areolar  tiasae,  and 
especially  into  the  interlobular  spaces;  the  spongy  structure  of  the  lung  hat 
wholly  disappeared;  and  cavities  sometimes  of  considerable  size  are  Me^m, 
which  seem  as  if  ezcaTated  out  of  the  solid  mass,  but  are  in  fact  dilated  bron* 
chial  tubes,  as  appears  from  a  close  examination  of  their  structure.  Besides 
the  proper  disease,  there  are  usually  also  found  pleuritic  adhesions,  and 
various  evidences  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  sound  lung. 

The  symptoms  are  cough,  expectoration  more  or  less  copious  of  a  mucoos  or 
muco-purulent,  and  often  fetid  matter,  occasional  hemorrhage,  frequent  pulaey 
emaciation,  and  at  length  slight  hectic  symptoms ;  though  the  constitutioDal 
disturbance  is  much  less  than  might  be  expected  from  the  local  phenomenal 
and  the  march  of  the  disease  is  very  slow,  sometimes  lasting  for  several  yeara. 
Indeed,  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  and  the  ultimate  fatal  issue,  are  more 
due  to  disordered  condition  in  the  unaflTected  lung,  either  accidental,  or  in* 
duced  by  the  excess  of  duty  thrown  upon  it,  than  to  the  immediate  disease. 
The  physical  signs  are,  on  inspection,  retracted  chest,  depression  of  the  inter* 
costal  spaces,  and  displacement  of  the  heart  towards  the  afiected  side;  om 
percussion,  flatness  with  wood-like  resistance  immediately  over  the  affected 
part,  not  unfrequently  a  tubular  sound,  arising  from  the  dilated  bronchia,  and 
sometimes  the  cracked-metal  sound,  with  exaggerated  resonance  elsewhere; 
upon  auscultation,  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  over  the  diseased  long^ 
increased  murmur  over  the  sound  one,  bronchial,  cavernous,  or  amphoric  re- 
spiration, bronchophony,  and  sometimes  pectoriloquy;  in  short,  all  the  char- 
acters of  solidified  lung  with  cavities. 

The  aflTections  with  which  this  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are  phthiaiBy 
and  chronic  pleurisy  after  absorption  of  the  liquid  effusion.  From  the  (Kril 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  comparatively  slow  progress,  the  relatively  slight 
constitutional  disturbance,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  hectic,  the  limitaten 
of  the  disease  to  one  lung,  the  predominance  of*  the  signs  of  solidification 
over  those  of  softening,  and  the  greater  retraction  of  the  chest,  and  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  and  abdominal  viscera.  Cirrhosis  of  the  lung  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  chronic  pleurisy  after  absorption,  in  the  retraction 
of  the  chest  and  the  displacement  of  the  heart  and  other  organs;  but  differs 
in  its  greater  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance,  the  more  decided  evi- 
dences of  pulmonary  solidification  and  cavities,  and  the  want  of  the  outward 
tilting  of  the  scapula,  and  of  the  twisting  of  the  ribs  inwards  and  downwards. 
(Walshe,  Med.  Times  and  Oaz,,  Feb.  1866,  p.  158.)  It  also  differs  in  the 
general  course  of  the  disease,  which  is  quite  unlike  that  of  pleurisy. 

The  cause  of  the  obliteration  of  the  air-cells  is  probably  the  pressure  of  the 
substance  infiltrated  into  the  cellular  tissue  around  them ;  that  of  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchia,  the  contraction  of  that  substance,  and  the  general  diminu- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  the  lung,  whereby  the  expanding  power  of  inspiration 
is  exerted  mainly  on  these  tubes.  The  march  of  the  disease  is  inevitably  to  a 
fatal  issue,  although  in  general  very  slowly.  As  death  takes  place  rather  by 
congestion  and  infiammation  of  the  parts  of  the  lung  not  cirrhosed,  or  their 
consequences,  than  directly  through  the  cirrhosis  itself,  it  follows  that  onr 
efforts  should  be  mainly  directed  to  the  correction  of  these  conditions,  when 
they  become  obvious,  and  to  obviating  their  exhansting  effects  in  their  ad^ 
vanced  stages  by  duly  supporting  the  general  strength.  It  is  possible  also 
that,  b^  employing  measures  calculated  to  maintain  a  sound  and  healthy  as- 
similation and  nutrition,  we  may  in  some  measure  obviate  the  tendency  to 
the  fibroid  degeneration. 

Spurious  Mblanobib  is  the  name  g^ven  to  an  affection,  described  by  recent 
English  writers,  as  occurring  in  persons  long  confined  to  a  smoky  atmosphere^ 
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or  to  one  loaded  wHh  coal  dost  A  black  earboBaoeons  matter,  wholly  dis- 
tinct in  oatare  from  the  black  matter  of  tme  melanosis,  is  found  dispersed 
throagh  the  safaetanee  of  the  lungs.  The  patients  exhibit  during  life  the 
ordinaiy  symptoms  of  polmonary  disease,  with  the  expectoration  €?  a  black 
natter,  bj  which  the  affection  is  characterized.  After  death,  the  lungs  are 
iMBd  to  be  Tariooslj  disorganized,  exhibiting  in  some  parts  black  hepatiza- 
tkNi,  in  others  caTities  containing  an  inkj  black  fluid,  and  in  others  again  an 
•dematons  condition  with  a  serous  fluid,  which  is  also  black.  Bven  the  sound 
parts  of  the  lungs  may  present  the  same  black  colour.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doabt  that  this  is  owing  to  carbonaceous  matter  derived  from  without,  which, 
finding  an  entrance  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  resists  absorption  on  ac- 
eount  of  its  insolubility,  and  remains  unless  discharged  by  the  disorganization 
of  the  polmonary  tissue.  The  question  is,  how  the  black  matter  miJces  its 
way  into  this  tissue.  The  most  probable  explanation  is,  that  it  enters  through 
Mons  already  existing,  and  that  the  disorganization  is  less  the  effect  of  the 
earbonaoeotts  matter  than  of  previous  organic  disease.  It  is  possible  that» 
once  admitted,  it  may  act  as  an  irritant,  and  extend  the  inflammatory  and 
■keratiTe  processes.  The  matter  is  capable  of  penetrating  the  epithelial  cells, 
for  it  hat  been  observed  between  their  walls  and  the  contained  nuclei,  by  ex- 
amination under  the  microscope.  (Ed.  Month,  Joum,  of  Med.  8ci.,  Sept 
18S1,  p.  S65.)  The  most  important  point  in  the  treatment  is  to  remove  the 
patieot  into  a  better  atmoi{diere.  In  a  pure  air,  the  symptoms  are  ameliorated ; 
tad,  if  not  affected  with  an  incurable  organic  lesion,  independently  of  the  for- 
•^  matter,  the  patient  may  possibly  recover. 

Tlie  nnoMCHiAL  glands  not  unfreqnently  become  diseased,  being  sometimes 
■eiely  enlarged  by  chronic  inflammation,  sometimes  loaded  with  tubercn- 
hfu  deposit,  and  sometimes  again  affected  with  medullary,  melanotic,  or 
ether  nialignaat  degeneration.  Of  these  conditions,  the  tuberculous,  which 
is  the  mott  common,  is  elsewhere  specially  treated  of.  The  symptoms  pro- 
dnced  by  the  enlargement  of  these  glands,  are  chiefly  such  as  result  from 
prestare  on  the  bronchial  tubes  and  great  blood-vessels.  Its  existence  may 
be  Mupected  when,  in  connection  with  such  symptoms,  there  is  dulness  on 
perenMion  at  the  top  of  the  sternum,  without  the  characteristic  signs  of  aneu- 
rismal  tumours,  and  especially  when  the  cervical  or  axillary  glands  are  swol- 
len. The  nature  of  the  affection  must  be  inferred  frt>m  the  character  of  dis- 
ease existing  elsewhere,  and  the  state  of  the  constitution.  When  the  complaint 
is  not  tuberculous  or  malignant,  good  effects  may  be  expected  from  local 
depletion,  revulsion  by  blisters,  &c.,  and  the  general  and  local  use  of  iodine 
or  mercury. 

SUBSECTION  IV. 

FUHCTIOHAL   DI8BA8B   OF  THB   PULMONAET  TI88UB. 

Jirticlel. 

LOSS  OP  BREATH,  APNCEA,  or  ASPHYXIA. 

A  8U8PSN8I0N  of  the  respiratory  process  is  usually  designated  by  the  very 
iiappropriate  name  of  asphyxia,  which  literally  signifies  wavU  of  pulse.  I 
ptder  the  term  apnoso,  employed  by  Dr.  Watson,  as  at  least  equally  eupho- 
nious, and  of  an  origin  corresponding  with  its  application. 

The  real  pathological  condition,  in  this  affection,  is  a  retardation  or  stop- 
page of  the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  blood,  arretted 
m  the  longs,  ceases  to  reaoh  the  heart  in  quantities  sufficient  to  support  tho 
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actions  of  that  org^n,  and  the  phenomena  of  life  are  suspended.  In  order  that 
the  blood  may  pass  from  the  pulmonarj  arteries  into  the  pulmonary  Teins,  it 
most  change  from  venous  to  arterial.  The  capillaries  will  not  convey  black 
or  anarterialized  blood  in  quantities  sufficient  to  maintain  the  contractions  of 
the  heart.  Why  this  is  «o  must  be  left  to  the  physiologists  to  determine.  The 
fact  has  been  sufficiently  established  by  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Williams  and 
Ray.  Any  cause,  therefore,  which  prevents  the  arterialization  of  the  blood, 
will  arrest  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  apnoM 
or  asphyxia.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  that  there  may  also  be  a  condition  of 
the  pulmonary  capillaries  themselves,  altogether  independent  of  this  change 
of  the  blood,  which  may  disable  them  from  performing  their  functions  duly. 
Such  a  condition  is  often  observed  in  the  external  capillaries.  When  these 
approach  to  a  loss  of  their  vitality,  or  quite  lose  it,  the  blood  flows  through 
them  more  slowly,  or  ceases  to  flow  altogether.  The  pulmonary  capillaries 
may  in  like  manner  become  as  it  were  palsied,  and  no  longer  contribute  their 
share  towards  the  conveyance  of  the  blood.  But  we  are  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  or  causes  of  this  possible  disease  of  the  pulmonary  capil* 
laries  to  make  it  a  subject  of  discussion.  So  far  as  the  actions  of  these  Tes« 
sels  can  be  positively  traced,  they  cease  to  convey  the  blood  because  this  is 
not  duly  changed. 

The  consequences  of  this  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  the  blood  reaches 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  in  gradually  decreasing  quantities,  until  it  be- 
comes insufficient  to  stimulate  them  to  contraction ;  and  we  have  all  the  results 
of  a  failure  of  the  general  circulation.  Secondly^  as  there  is  a  necessary  acea- 
mulation  of  blood  behind  the  place  of  obstruction,  congestion  takes  place  in 
the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  great  venous  tmnks, 
and  the  larger  viscera,  as  the  brain,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  and  intestines ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  venous  engorgement  are  everywhere  exhibited.  With  these 
two  sets  of  morbid  effects,  a  third  is  often  more  or  less  mingled,  arising  •not 
directly  from  the  suspension  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  from  the  un- 
changed or  insufficiently  changed  venous  blood,  which  finds  its  way,  though 
in  gradually  diminishing  quantities,  into  the  heart,  and  thence  into  the  arte- 
rial system  generally.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  presence  of  this  bad 
blood  in  the  nutritive  vessels  of  the  heart  itself  may  tend  to  impair  its  powers; 
and  some  of  the  cerebral  phenomena  may  depend  upon  the  same  i^jnrions 
influence  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

In  tracing  the  chain  of  morbid  actions  from  the  incipient  link  in  the  capil* 
lary  vessels,  we  come  next  to  the  encephalon.  The  nervous  centres  suffer 
both  from  a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood,  consequent  upon  the  dimin- 
ished action  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  venous  congestion.  They  become, 
therefore,  incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  whether  in  the  reception  of 
impressions,  or  the  transmission  of  nervous  influence.  The  sensation  of 
breathlessness,  at  first  painfully  excited  by  the  failure  of  the  proper  respira- 
tory function,  ceases  to  be  felt ;  and  the  muscles  of  respiration,  at  first  often 
tumultuously  agitated  by  the  stimulus  from  the  troubled  brain,  now  become 
powerless  from  an  utter  want  of  that  stimulus.  The  patient,  therefore,  ceases 
to  make  any  respiratory  effort;  and  the  original  failure  in  the  capillary  cir- 
culation of  the  lungs,  if  before  only  partial,  now  becomes  complete.  The 
heart  no  longer  receives  the  partial  supply  of  blood,  which,  for  a  time,  sus- 
tained its  decreasing  actions,  and  ceases  to  beat  altogether.  It  is  probable 
that  this  loss  of  motion  in  the  heart  depends  upon  the  want  of  biood  in  its 
own  peculiar  arteries,  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  same  deficiency  in  its  left 
cavities;  for  both  sides  of  the  heart  cease  to  act  simultaneously,  though  the 
right  cavities  are  filled  with  blood.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  distension 
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of  the  right  carities  might  be  the  cause  of  their  saspended  motion,  by  para- 
lysing the  mnscnlar  fibres;  bat  if  this  were  the  sole  cause,  the  opposite  sides 
ii  the  heart  would  scarcely  stop  at  the  same  moment  The  influence  under 
which  the  whole  organ  becomes  quiescent  at  once,  must  affect  the  whole  of  it 
equally;  and  such  an  influence  can  be  exerted,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  blood 
«  concerned,  only  through  the  coronary  arteries.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
heart  is  the  last  organ  to  die,  in  true  and  uncomplicated  apnoea.  Obser?a* 
tion  hat  proved  that  this  organ  eren  retains  its  contractility  for  a  considerable 
time  alter  its  motions  haye  ceased,  and  will  resume  its  actions  if  the  necessary 
stimulus  be  afforded. 

Bat  there  are  many  cases  of  apnoea  in  which  the  starting-point  of  the  dis- 
eaie  is  in  the  nenrons  centre  of  respiration,  or  in  the  conductors  by  which  that 
eentre  communicates  with  the  organs  which  it  controls.  The  affection,  in  such 
eases,  is  obTiously  complicated.  The  precise  mode  in  which  cerebral  disease, 
iuTolring  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  the  centre  of  respiration,  gives  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia,  has  not  been  absolutely  determined  in  all  in- 
staoeea  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  often  acts  by  paralyzing  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  so  as  to  render  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  consequently 
the  entrance  of  firesh  air  into  the  lungs  impossible;  and  some  maintain  that 
this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  it  can  act.  But  we  occasionally  meet  with 
eases,  in  which,  though  the  muscular  movements  of  respiration  are  fully  per- 
fDrraed,  and  air  is  admitted  freely  into  the  lungs,  symptoms  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  apncea  are  exhibited,  apparently  dependent  on  a  want  of  nervous 
power.  This  condition  of  things  is  sometimes  presented  in  pernicious  fevers, 
tad  other  diseases  characterized  by  great  nervous  prostration.  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that,  in  such  cases,  the  pulmonary  capillaries  cease  to  convey 
the  blood  in  consequence  of  some  modification  of  their  nervous  condition  not 
veil  understood ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  similar  modification,  with  similar 
results,  may  sometimes  arise  from  the  causes  which  tend  to  weaken  or  paralyze 
the  muscles;  so  that  the  two  influences  may  be  exerted  conjointly,  and  with 
a  grater  effect  than  would  flow  from  either  alone. 

Symptoms, — These  vary  essentially  according  to  the  state  of  the  nervous 
centre,  or  that  of  the  nerves  connecting  it  with  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
When  these  are  not  primarily  involved,  the  most  prominent  symptom  is  at 
first  a  distressing  sense  of  the  want  of  breath,  consequent  upon  the  presence 
of  unchanged  venous  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  probably  also, 
in  some  degree,  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
system  generally.  This  sensation,  which  is  the  provision  of  nature  for  calling 
from  the  nervous  centres  a  supply  of  energy  to  the  respiratory  movements, 
adequate  to  the  increased  wants  of  the  system,  becomes,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  source  of  greatly  increased  efforts,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
for  the  supply  of  air  to  the  lungs.  Along,  therefore,  with  great  anxiety  of 
coootenance,  and  an  intense  expression  of  distress,  there  is  quick  and  violent 
movement  of  all  the  muscles  of  respiration  capable  of  action.  The  chest 
heaves,  the  shoulders  are  elevated,  the  als  nasi  are  dilated,  and  the  patient, 
panting  or  gaping  for  breath,  throws  himself  about  convulsively,  or  seizes 
with  a  spasmodic  grasp  u^n  objects  in  his  neighbourhood.  But,  when  the 
affection  is  severe  and  acute,  these  symptoms  do  not  last  long.  The  brain 
soon  becomes  involved,  aod  a  feeling  of  vertigo  is  speedily  followed  by  stupor 
and  insensibility,  not  nnfrequently  attended  with  convulsions.  Respiration 
now  ceases  to  be  in  any  degree  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  the  move- 
ments which  continue  are  involuntary  and  irregular.  At  the  same  time,  signs 
of  venous  accumulation  are  presented  in  the  livid  hue  of  the  face,  the  dark- 
porple  colour  of  the  lips,  the  distended  veins,  and  the  prominent  eyes.  In- 
voluntary discharges  take  place,  from  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.    The  pulse 
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gradoallj  becomes  weaker,  but  is  still  distinct  The  inyolnntary  moTementi 
of  respiration  now  cease,  and  the  patient  breathes  no  more.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  exhibits  a  somewhat  livid  paleness,  the  feet  and  hands  are 
purple,  and  pnrple  patches  are  often  seen  on  yarioos  parts  of  the  bodj.  At 
last,  the  palse  ceases  at  the  wrist,  though  the  heart  continaes  to  beat  feebly 
for  a  short  time  after  all  external  signs  of  life  hare  ceased.  Nor,  eyen  when 
this  ceases  to  pnlsate,  is  death  absolute.  Yitalitj  still  lingers  for  an  nncer* 
tain  period,  prepared  to  respond  to  efforts  of  resuscitation;  and  a  restoration 
of  the  respiratory  process  by  artificial  means  has  often  revived  the  patieafe^ 
when  not  a  vital  movement  in  any  portion  of  the  body  could  be  detected. 

The  degree  to  which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  suspended  has  a  g^reat 
influence  over  the  phenomena.  If  the  suspension  ja  complete,  the  straggle 
is  very  speedily  over;  and  sometimes  the  impression  upon  the  brain  is  so 
quickly  produced,  that  the  patient  experiences  scarcely  any  suffering.  Respi- 
ration, under  such  circumstances,  usually  ceases  in  a  period  varying  fh>M 
somewhat  less  than  two  to  five  minutes,  and  the  circulation  in  about  tea 
minutes;  but  there  is  in  this  respect  much  difference  in  individuals,  and 
habit  has  a  great  influence.  Divers  in  the  pearl  fishery,  for  example,  can  do 
without  air  much  longer  than  others  not  accustomed  to  remain  under  wat^. 
When  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  only  partial,  the  suffer- 
ing is  more  or  less  protracted;  and  Uie  patient  mayjbe  tortured  with  ex- 
cessive  dyspnoea  for  days  or  weeks,  nay  even  for  months,  before  sinking  into 
complete  apncea.  This  is,  indeed,  among  the  most  painful  symptoms  of  vari- 
ous diseases  which  impede  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.  The  sensation  of 
want  of  breath  is,  in  sdch  cases,  not  unfrequently  referred  to  the  pr»oordin» 
when  the  real  cause  exists  at  some  very  distant  point.  In  these  protracted 
cases,  death  often  results  as  much  from  a  gradual  failure  of  all  parts  of  the 
system,  under  a  deficient  supply  of  imperfectly  arterialized  blood,  as  from  the 
direct  influence  of  suspend^  respiration. 

When  the  cause  of  the  pulmonary  affection  resides  in  the  nervous  centrs,- 
or  in  the  nerves  of  respiration,  the  symptoms  may  be  in  some  respects  very 
different  from  those  above  enumerated.  Insensibility  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, or  imperfection  in  the  afferent  nerves,  prevents  the  perception  of  the 
want  of  respiration,  which  is  the  essential  stimulus  to  this  function ;  and  the 
individual  ceases  to  breathe,  without  previous  suffering,  and  of  course  with- 
out those  struggles  for  breath  which  usually  precede  death  from  apnoea^ 
Should  the  imperfection  exist  only  in  the  afferent  nerves,  the  brain  and  effer- 
ent nerves  remaining  sound,  respiration  might  be  supported  for  a  time  under 
the  suggestion  of  the  intellect,  and  by  the  effort  of  the  will,  but  it  would 
be  immediately  interrupted  by  sleep.  Practically,  however,  we  very  aeldosi 
meet  with  such  a  case.*  When  the  defect  is  in  the  efferent  nerves,  or  in 
any  portion  of  the  conducting  medium  between  the  nervous  centre  and  thO 
organs  of  respiration,  as  in  the  spinal  marrow  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenie 
nerve,  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata  remaining  sound,  the  patient  will 
experience  all  the  distress  of  a  want  of  breath  incident  to  ordinary  apnesftp 
but  will  be  unable  to  exhibit  it  in  muscular  efforts,  because  the  muscles  them* 
selves  are  paralyzed.  ' 

After  recovery  from  apncea  of  any  considerable  duration,  and  in  the  pro* 

*  My  oolltague.  Prof.  S.  Jaokton,  of  the  UniToriiCy  of  PenDsylTaniA,  informs  me  that 
he  has  met  wiUi  cMes  of  this  kind,  in  persons  of  exhausted  nerrous  foree.  The  patitntt 
in  going  to  sleep,  ceases  to  breathe  until  awakened  by  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  then 
breathes  with  great  Toluntary  effort;  and  sleep  has  thus  been  rendered  impossible  for 
a  considerable  time.  He  has  succeeded  in  relieving  them  by  a  tonic  treatment,  aad 
inculcating  the  caution  to  husband  their  nervooa  power,  and  carefnllj  avoid  exhaotiia^ 
it  by  over-exertion.  {NoU  to  tktfifik  edMon.) 
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of  psrtlftl  apnoBft,  the  patient  is  apt  to  snffer  from  iDflammation  of  the 
loDgs,  resnltiog  from  the  congeatioD  of  the  pnlmonary  arteries  and  their 
raniifieationg.  Similar  affections  may  be  experienced  in  the  brain,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  bowels,  arising  from  the  Tenons  engorgement  of  these  organs. 
The  obstroctioii  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  endangers  also  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart;  and  the  same  cause  may  give 
Jim  to  dropsical  effusion  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  Apnoea,  therefore,  when 
iooomplate  and  long-continued,  is  anything  but  an  uncomplicated  disease. 

Appearances  after  Death. — The  livid  appearance  of  the  skin,  occurring 
before  the  extinction  of  life,  continues  in  the  dead  body ;  and  the  purple  spots 
are  found  to  depend  upon  vascular  congestion,  sometimes  connected  with 
eztravaiation  of  blood.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  distended  with 
Uaek  Moody  as  are  also  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  great  venous  trunks,  and 
the  ▼eesels  of  the  larger  viscera,  as  the  brain,  liver,  spleen,  and  intestines. 
ladeed,  the  whole  venous  system  is  more  or  less  congested.  At  the  same 
time,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  arteries 
generally  are  nearly  or  quite  empty.  When  death  has  been  sudden,  the  blood 
is  generally  either  quite  fluid,  or  but  imperfectly  coagulated.  Tliis  tendency 
of  the  blood  to  remain  fluid,  in  suspended  animation  from  apnoea,  is  highly 
important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view ;  as  its  coagulation  would  render 
all  attempts  to  restore  the  vital  actions  fruitless. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  apnoea  are  very  numerous.  Independently  of 
diose  which  primarily  operate  upon  the  aeration  and  consequent  movement 
of  the  blood,  there  is  a  great  number  of  diseases,  especially  of  the  brain  and 
lespiratory  organs,  in  which  death  is  finally  accomplished  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  langs,  after  a  series  of  morbid  actions  elsewhere.  All  the  well-known 
eaoses  may  be  ranked  under  the  heads  of  1.  those  which  primarily  operate  by 
suspending  the  movements  of  respiration ;  2.  those  which  prevent  the  access 
of  air  to  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  without  directly  affecting  the  respiratory 
BiBseles;  and  8.  those,  through  the  agency  of  which,  though  air  may  reach 
the  Tesicles,  it  is  admitted  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  arterializa- 
tion  of  the  blood.  To  these  might  be  added  a  fourth  set,  those,  namely,  which 
render  the  capillaries  incapable  of  performing  their  office  in  the  transmission 
of  blood,  even  though  air  of  the  proper  kind  may  be  freely  admitted ;  but  we 
know  too  little  of  these  causes  to  render  it  worth  while  to  discuss  them.  It 
wOl  be  perceived  that,  of  the  three  sets  above  mentioned,  all  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  requisite  change  in  the  blood. 

1.  Of  the  causes  which  suspend  the  respiratory  movements,  the  most  fre- 
qeent  is  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscles  concerned.  This  may  arise  from 
eoBgestion,  effusion,  inflammation,  or  disorganization  in  the  brain,  involving 
the  medulla  oblongata  primarily  or  secondarily ;  from  similar  disease,  or  from 
mechanical  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
as  in  dislocation  of  the  neck,  by  hanging ;  from  the  same  affections  of  the 
spiae  below  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  but  above  that  of  the  intercostals, 
in  which  case,  though  respiration  may  continue  for  some  time,  it  is  effected 
imperfectly,  and  at  length  ceases ;  firom  division  or  disorganization,  in  various 
degrees,  of  the  afferent  nerves  on  both  sides ;  and,  finally,  from  the  operation 
of  extreme  cold,  and  of  numerous  narcotic  poisons,  which  render  the  nervous 
eentres  insensible  to  the  impressions  sent  up  to  them  from  the  lungs,  and 
incapable  of  transmitting  the  necessary  influence  to  the  muscles,  through  the 
serves  of  motion. 

Under  this  head  must  also  be  ranked  a  continued  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  tetanus,  and  is  thought 
also  to  result  from  nux  vomica  in  poisonous  doses. 

Mechanical  compression  may  have  the  same  effect,  as  when  the  body,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  bead,  is  buried  bj  the  falling  of  loose  earth  abont  it,  or 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pugilist,  recorded  by  Dr.  Roget  (Cyc.  of  PracL  Med,, 
art.  Asphyxia),  whose  chest,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  take  a  plast^- 
cast  of  his  body  in  one  piece,  was  so  much  compressed  by  the  setting  of  the 
plaster  as  completely  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
to  occasion  imminent  danger  of  death,  which  was  the  greater  as  he  was  pre- 
vented  from  speaking,  and  conld  not  give  warning  to  those  about  him.  His 
situation,  however,  was  fortunately  perceived  in  time  to  save  his  life,  by  break- 
ing the  case  which  was  forming  aronnd  him. 

2.  The  causes  which  act  by  directly  preventing  the  access  of  air  are  Tery 
numerous.  Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  smothering  by  the  closure  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  in  the  notorious  process  of  burking,  or  in  the 
accident  of  being  buried  in  falling  earth ;  submersion  either  of  the  whole 
body,  as  in  drowning,  or  of  the  face  alone,  as  sometimes  happens  to  the  in- 
fant at  birth  in  the  maternal  discharges,  and  to  drunkards  in  a  puddle ;  and 
strangulation,  whether  by  means  of  a  cord  around  the  neck,  as  in  hanging, 
the  application  of  the  bow-string,  &c.,  or  by  solid  bodies  in  the  larynx, 
pharynx,  or  oesophagus,  mechanically  closing  the  air-passage,  or  prodoeing 
the  same  effect  by  causing  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Similar  effects  often  result  from  disease.  Thus,  excrescences  in  the  larynx, 
closure  of  the  rima  glottidis  by  inflammatory  swelling  or  spasm,  palsy  of  the 
dilating  muscles  of  the  glottis,  and  tumours  pressing  upon  the  air-passages 
from  without,  as  bronchocele,  aneurisms,  &c.,  may  all  produce  suffocation  bj 
excluding  the  air.  Accumulations  in  tiie  bronchial  tubes,  whether  solid  or 
liquid,  such  as  the  false  membranes  of  inflammation,  blood  from  hsBmoptysis 
or  the  bursting  of  aneurisms,  and  mucus  or  pus  in  chronic  bronchitis,  the 
last  stages  of  phthisis,  and  other  pectoral  affections  in  which  the  secretion 
exceeds  the  ability  to  discharge  it,  all  act  in  the  same  way.  The  obstruction 
may  also  exist  in  the  air-cells  or  extravesicular  tissue,  as  in  extensive  inflam- 
matory hepatization,  tuberculous  deposit,  apoplectic  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
or  pulmonary  oedema.  Finally,  air  is  equally  excluded  from  the  lungs  bj 
pressure  on  their  exterior  surface,  as  by  serous,  purulent,  or  aeriform  colleo- 
tions  in  the  pleural  cavities,  by  the  ascent  of  the  abdominal  contents  through 
a  rupture  io  the  diaphragm,  by  the  free  admission  of  air  into  the  chest 
through  large  wounds  in  both  sides,  or  even  by  enormous  tympanitic  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen. 

8.  The  third  set  of  causes  are  those  which  affect  the  air  respired.  As 
oxygen  is  the  agent  essential  to  the  arterialization  of  the  blood,  and  as  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  that  fluid  is  equally  essential  to  the  same  result, 
it  follows  that  whatever  excludes  oxygen,  or  causes  the  retention  of  carbonic 
acid,  must  produce  apnoea.  The  atmospheric  air  may  be  so  much  rarefied  m 
to  supply  an  insufficient  quantity  of  oxygen ;  and  it  is  possible  that  suffoca- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  great  fires  may  arise  partly  from  this  cause,  in  connee- 
tion  with  the  inhalation  of  the  results  of  combustion.  At  very  great  heights^ 
the  air  is  so  rarefied  as  often  very  much  to  affect  respiration ;  but  no  eleva- 
tion has  yet  been  attained,  at  which  fatal  apnoea  would  result  from  this  cause 
alone.  Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  appear  to  have  no  direct  noxious  pro- 
perties, and  may  be  inhaled  for  a  short  time  with  impunity.  They  allow  of 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood,  but,  not  containing  oxygen,  they 
are  insufficient  to  support  life,  and  an  animal  soon  dies  of  pure  apnoea,  which 
is  confined  in  them.  These  gases  are,  however,  almost  never  a  real  source  of 
danger  to  life,  because  they  are  nowhere  collected  in  large  quantities  in  na- 
ture, and,  when  artificially  produced,  are  so  confined  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
being  breathed  injuriously  unless  on  purpose.  The  inhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death  from  apnoea.    Difference  of  opinion  has 
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existed  m  to  the  actioo  of  this  gas,  some  considering  it  as  operating  by  the 
mere  exclasion  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  others  ascribing  its  results  to  a  posi- 
threly  poiaonons  influence.  That  the  former  opinion  is  not  correct  is  proved 
bj  the  fact,  that  air  containing  the  nsaal  proportion  of  oxygen,  but  in  which 
the  place  of  the  nitrogen  has  been  supplied  by  carbonic  acid,  cannot  be 
breathed  with  impunity.  The  latter  opinion  would  seem  scarcely  more  ten- 
able, when  we  reflect  that  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  present  as  a  natural 
result  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  air  of  the  lungs.  The  probability  appears  to 
be,  that  it  acts  by  opposing  an  obstacle,  according  to  a  well-known  physical 
law,  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
and  consequently  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Thus  the  blood  not  only  re- 
ceives no  oxygen,  but  retains  its  carbonaceous  principles,  and  consequently 
either  ceases  to  pass  through  the  capillaries,  or  goes  loaded  with  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  heart  and  to  the  brain.  Hence,  the  effects  of  the  inhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  are  more  rapid  than  those  of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  which, 
though  they  furnish  no  oxygen,  do  not  oppose  a  physical  obstacle  to  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood,  and  allow  of  the  absorption  of  the 
little  oxygen  that  may  have  previously  existed  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  carbonic  acid  is  not  itself  positively  poisonous, 
like  certain  other  gases,  but  merely  affords  by  its  presence  a  physical  impedi- 
ment to  the  changes  necessary  for  the  support  of  respiration.  But  even  the 
poisonous  gases,  such  as  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrosul- 
pharic  acid,  act  partly,  and,  when  breathed  in  a  concentrated  state,  probably 
in  chief,  by  producing  apnoea.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  of  late  been 
a  frequent  source  of  fatal  apncea.  It  probably  acts,  in  general,  by  directly 
depressing  the  nervous  centre  of  respiration,  and  thus  suspending  the  func- 
tion ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  sometimes  proved  fatal  by  the 
mere  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air,  to  the  consequences  of  which  the 
patient  is  rendered  insensible  by  its  anaesthetic  operation.  The  highly  irri- 
tant or  corrosive  gases,  such  as  chlorine,  muriatic  acid  gas,  &c.,  scarcely  ever 
enter  the  lungs  sufficiently  to  occasion  this  affection  directly.  Their  fatal 
effects  are  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

Of  the  above  causes,  many  are  themselves  diseases,  and  as  such  are  suffi- 
ciently treated  of  elsewhere  in  this  work.  But  there  are  a  few  which  merit 
particular  notice  here,  as  prominent  agents  in  the  production  of  apnoea,  and 
interesting  in  a  medical  point  of  view  chiefly  on  that  account.  Such  are 
drowning,  strangulation,  and  extreme  cold. 

Drowning. — A  person  falling  into  the  water  usually  sinks,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impulse  of  the  fall,  but  partly,  also,  perhaps,  from  an  in- 
creased specific  gravity,  resulting  from  the  collapse  of  fear,  and  the  refrige- 
rating effect  of  the  new  medium.  In  a  short  time,  he  generally  rises  again 
to  the  surface,  aided  by  his  partly  voluntary  and  partly  convulsive  movements ; 
but,  unless  able  to  swim,  he  speedily  sinks  again;  and  this  alternation  of 
sinking  and  rising  is,  in  some  instances,  repeated  several  times  before  the  last 
struggle  is  over.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is,  in  general,  slightly 
above  that  of  water,  it  usually  remains  after  death  beneath  the  surface,  until 
rendered  lighter  by  the  gases  generated  by  decomposition.  During  the  efforts 
at  inspiration,  water  sometimes  enters  the  bronchial  tubes ;  but  the  proba- 
bility is,  that,  while  life  continues,  this  cannot  happen  to  any  considerable 
extent,  in  consequence  of  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis  upon 
the  contact  of  the  liquid.  After  death,  it  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  the 
lungs  in  considerable  quantities,  so  as  to  fill  the  bronchia  to  their  ultimate 
ramifications.  Water  is  also  sometimes  swallowed  largely,  probably  during 
the  convulsive  but  vain  respiratory  efforts. 

Death  from  submersion  has  been  referred  to  apoplexy;  but  it  is  surely  on- 
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philosophical  to  ascribe  a  result,  so  easily  accoanted  for  npoo  other  prineiples, 
to  a  cause,  which,  occarring  ander  different  circomstances,  is  seldom  immedi- 
atelj  fatal.  That  cerebral  congestion  should  be  observed  after  death  is  idiat 
might  be  expected  from  oar  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  apncsa;  and,  when 
hemorrhagic  effusion  has  been  discovered,  it  has  probably  been  the  result  of 
previous  apoplexy,  which  may  have  led  to  the  accident,  or  of  some  violMit 
injury  of  the  head,  antecedent  to  or  consequent  upon  the  fall  Another  con- 
jecture has  made  death  the  result  of  water  in  the  lungs ;  but  experiment  has 
abundantly  shown,  that  the  amount  of  water  which  usually  enters  the  bron- 
chial  tubes  of  drowning  persons  is  altogether  insafficient  to  destroy  life.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  search  for  any  other  cause  of  death,  in  ordinary  cases, 
than  the  mere  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air.  It  has  been  plausibly  supposed 
that,  in  some  instances,  syncope  or  fainting  may  take  place,  either  from  alarm, 
or  the  physical  shock  of  the  accident  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and  attempts 
have  been  made,  upon  this  principle,  to  account  for  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  appearances  after  death,  and  in  the  results  of  treatment 

There  is  often  about  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  drowned  more  or  less 
firotby  mucus,  which  is  sometimes  stained  with  blood.  The  same  appearances 
are  observed,  upon  dissection,  on  the  surface  of  the  air-passages ;  and  some 
water  in  a  frothy  state  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  bronchia.  In  most 
instances,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  large  veins,  and  the  great  vis- 
cera, including  the  brain,  are  gorged  with  venous  blood ;  while  the  left  ven- 
tricle contains  comparatively  little.  Sometimes,  however,  the  brain  and  all 
parts  of  the  body  are  found  in  a  normal  state,  without  any  marks  of  con- 
gestion ;  as  if  the  cord  of  life  had  been  suddenly  snapped,  before  the  healthy 
course  of  the  blood  had  become  perverted.  These  are  the  cases  in  which 
syncope  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  immediately  before,  or  at  the  moment 
of  submersion. 

It  is  an  important  question,  how  long  the  body  may  remain  under  water 
before  life  becomes  wholly  extinct,  and  resuscitation  impossible.  If  recovered 
within  five  minutes,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  though  external  signs 
of  life  may  have  disappeared,  the  patient  may  be  saved ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  a  favourable  issue,  though  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty 
minutes  may  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  submersion.  Resuscitation  very 
seldom  takes  place  after  half  an  hour.  The  longest  period,  in  the  records  of 
the  Humane  Society  of  London,  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and,  out  of 
twenty-three  cases  of  recovery  reported  by  the  similar  establishment  at  Paris, 
the  patient  had  in  one  been  under  water  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  four 
half  an  hour,  and  in  three  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  true  that  accounts  are  on 
record  of  recoveries  after  hours  of  submersion ;  but  no  one  at  present  attaches 
any  faith  to  them.  In  those  well-authenticated  cases  of  recovery  in  which 
the  period  of  apparent  death  has  been  protracted  much  beyond  the  usual 
time,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  patient  might  have  been  affected  with 
syncope  at  the  moment  of  submersion ;  as,  in  this  condition,  the  system  does 
not  require  the  support  of  the  respiratory  process,  and  the  vital  susceptibili- 
ties may  linger  for  a  longer  time  than  when  impaired  by  the  noxious  in- 
fluence of  the  misplaced  venous  blood. 

Strangulation, — Allusion  is  here  had  to  strangulation  by  means  of  a  cord 
about  the  neck.  This  may  be  effected  either  without  suspension  or  with  it, 
and  the  results  are  somewhat  modified  accordingly.  In  both  cases,  death 
generally  depends  upon  the  exclusion  of  air,  consequent  upon  a  closure  of 
the  trachea.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  apoplexy,  produced  by  pressure  upon 
the  jugular  veins,  and  the  prevention  of  a  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  great  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  and,  in 
some  instances,  probably  apoplectic  effusion.    But  death  from  this  cause  is 
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mncb  Blower  than  fe  maally  the  caae  in  strangulation ;  and,  if  it  ever  happen, 
it  nnst  be  in  caees  in  which  the  entrance  into  the  Inngs  is  not  entirely  closed. 
This  occasionallj  ocenre  in  consequence  of  ossification  of  the  larynx,  or  an 
inaoeorate  adjastment  of  the  cord,  and  the  fatal  event  may  be  in  this  way 
considerably  protracted,  if  not  averted  altogether.  An  instance  is  on  record 
in  which  a  female,  after  hanging  all  night,  was  found  still  living  in  Uie  mom- 
ing,  owing  to  the  ossification  of  the  larynx ;  and  another,  in  which  a  man,  in 
whom  the  trachea  had  been  opened,  and  a  tube  inserted  previously  to  hang- 
ing, though  he  became  insensible,  was  restored  to  a  brief  animation,  after 
having  been  taken  down  ft-om  the  gallows.  The  inference  is,  that  though, 
when  the  closure  of  the  air-passages  is  incomplete,  death  may  result  from 
apoplectic  congestion  or  effusion ;  yet,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  scarcely  even  con- 
tiibutes  to  the  result  When  strangulation  is  effected  by  hanging,  in  the  or- 
dinary mode  in  which  criminals  are  executed,  the  weight  of  the  body  in  falling 
sometimes  occasions  dislocation  of  the  vertebras,  and  death  may  then  ensue 
immediately  Arom  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow,  above  the  origins  of  the  phrenic 
nerve.  This  also  happens  in  odier  forms  of  strangulation  adopted  as  a  mode 
of  execution,  in  which  a  sudden  twisting  of  the  neck  is  effected  along  with 
the  closure  of  the  trachea. 

The  time,  therefore,  which  elapses  before  death  in  banging  varies  according 
to  circumstances ;  and  the  phenomena  of  course  also  vary.  When  the  neck 
Is  broken,  death  is  almost  immediate,  and  probably  without  the  least  suf- 
fering. When  the  closure  of  the  trachea  is  complete,  without  dislocation  of 
the  cervical  vertebre,  there  is  a  brief  feeling  of  suffocation,  and  a  struggle 
for  breath ;  but  very  soon  the  brain  becomes  insensible  to  pain,  and  the  con- 
vulsive movements  which  take  place  are  involuntary,  and  wholly  without  con- 
acionsness.  When  the  closure  is  incomplete,  as  when  the  cord  passes  above 
the  larynx,  and  over  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  consciousness  and  suffering  con- 
tinue for  a  shorter  or  longer  period ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  insensibility  and 
death  ultimately  ensue,  either  from  pressure  upon  the  brain,  from  the  imper- 
fect admission  of  air,  or  from  the  two  causes  conjoined.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that,  in  cases  of  strangulation  by  suspension,  there  is  very  often  a  turgescence 
of  the  genital  organs,  with  erection  of  the  penis,  and  even  seminal  discharge. 
This  has  been  variously  explained,  but  not  quite  satisfactorily.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  connected  with  disturbance  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  face  is  swollen 
and  livid,  the  eyes  open  and  prominent,  the  conjunctiva  injected,  and  the 
tongue  often  projected  from  the  mouth,  fh)m  which  also  a  bloody  mucus  oc- 
casionally issues.  For  the  appearances  after  death,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
works  on  medical  jurisprudence.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  a  mark 
produced  by  the  cord  around  the  neck  is  always  visible.'*' 

Extreme  Cold, — The  first  effect  of  severe  cold,  applied  generally  to  the 
i>ody,  is  extremely  painful,  owing  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves.  Should  the  cause,  however,  continue  to  operate  after  the 
tendency  in  the  system  to  react  has  been  overcome,  the  patient  becomes  sen- 
sible of  a  benumbing  effect,  and  gradually  evinces  in  his  feelings  and  move- 
ments the  signs  of  cerebral  depression.  If  walking,  his  steps  become  uncer- 
tain and  tottering,  his  utterance  indistinct,  and  a  drowsiness  which  he  is 
unable  to  resist  steals  upon  him,  and  gradually  increased  into  deep  sleep  and 
entire  insensibility,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  arouse  him.  Death  now 
speedily  follows.  Different  views  have  been  taken  of  the  pathology  of  the 
case.     The  fatal  result  has  been  ascribed  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  mus- 

♦  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  (Aug.  1854, 
p.  86),  in  which  this  mark  was  so  slight  that,  unless  sought  for,  it  might  readily  haTe 
escaped  notice;  and  no  disturbance  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  could  be  discoTered  upon 
diftseciion  of  the  part.  (liote  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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cles  from  the  direct  inflaence  of  cold ;  bat  this  view  doea  not  accouDt  for  the 
cerebral  phenomena.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  heart  first  feels  the  fatal 
influence,  and  that  the  patient  dies  of  syncope.  But  this  does  not  correspood 
with  the  appearances  after  death,  which  are  those  usually  found  in  apDOBSb 
The  probability  is,  that  the  bennmbing  influence,  which  is  first  experienced 
in  the  extreme  nerves,  gradually  extends  to  the  nervous  centres,  which  are 
thus  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  their  functions,  andjrespiration  con- 
sequently ceases.  After  death  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  large  Tenone 
truniis,  and  the  great  viscera,  including  the  brain,  are  gorged  with  black 
blood ;  but  no  apoplectic  effusion  is  observed.*  Resuscitation  has  been  ef- 
fected in  these  cases  after  all  the  phenomena  of  life  had  ceased. 

TrealmenL — The  first  object,  in  the  treatment  of  apnoea,  is  to  remove  the 
cause,  and,  if  this  be  obscure,  the  most  careful  examination  should  be  di- 
rected to  its  discovery.  This  rule  is  equally  applicable,  whether  the  canae 
be  extraneous  to  the  system,  or  consist  in  some  diseased  state  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  or  other  part  of  the  body.  Life  not  unfrequently  depends  upon 
prompt  obedience  to  this  precept;  and  hence  the  importance  of  studying 
carefully  all  the  possible  causes  of  the  affection,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency.  When  the  appearances  of  life  have  not  ceased,  the  removal  of 
the  cause  will  often  be  the  only  remedial  measure  required.  In  suspended 
animalion,  the  following  measures  may  be  employed,  as  a  general  rule. 

The  body  should  be  stripped  of  clothing,  wrapped  in  a  warm  blanket,  and 
placed  in  bed  in  a  well-aired  apartment,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  some- 
what elevated.  As  the  suspension  of  respiration  is  the  important  pathologi- 
cal condition,  efforts  should  be  immediately  made  to  restore  this  function,  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  no  time  should  be  lost.  The  object  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished  by  throwing  cold  water  upon  the  face,  or  dashing 
it  upon  the  shoulders,  in  cases  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  surface  haa 
not  already  been  reduced  by  the  cause  of  the  apncea,  as  in  freezing  or  drown- 
ing. The  sudden  impression  of  cold  upon  the  surface  is  a  powerful  stimnlna 
to  the  respiratory  process.  Any  one  may  become  sensible  of  this,  by  observ- 
ing that  the  effect  of  cold  water,  sprinkled  upon  his  own  face,  is  to  indace 
immediately  an  involuntary  gasping  inspiration.  When  the  nervous  centre 
yet  retains  susceptibility,  this  slight  remedy  is  sometimes  alone  sufficient  to 
rouse  it  into  action,  and  to  cause  a  transmission  of  the  requisite  motor  influ- 
ence to  the  muscles  of  respiration.  The  remedy  is  especially  applicable 
when  the  insensibility  has  been  produced  by  a  sedative  poison,  such  as  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  or  one  of  the  irrespirable  gases,  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  the 
vapours  of  chloroform.  For  a  similar  purpose,  powerful  irritants  may  be  ap- 
plied carefully  to  the  nostrils.  One  of  the  most  efficient  of  these  is  the  solu- 
tion or  spirit  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  held  near  the  nostrils,  or  applied, 
properly  diluted,  by  means  of  a  feather  or  camel's-hair  pencil,  to  the  Schneide- 
rian  membrane.f    Caution,  however,  is  necessary  to  avoid  such  a  nse  of  it  as 


*  Some  obserTations  recently  made,  in  Scotland,  on  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
perished  from  intense  cold,  have  given  results  somewhat  different  from  tho«e  preTlously 
admitted.  Along  with  a  general  deScieucj  of  blood  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  tha 
circulation,  there  was  congestion  of  the  large  vessels  near  the  heart,  and  of  the  heart 
itself,  on  both  iidet  of  the  circulation,  the  blood  being  generally  more  or  less  coagu- 
lated, and  in  some  instances  dark -red,  but  in  others  brighter  than  in  health.  (Brit,  mmd 
For.  Medico-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.  1856,  p  876.) 

f  It  has  been  suggested  that  ammonia,  in  cases  of  apnoea,  may  act  partly  by  neatral- 
izing  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  reaching  the  remote  parts  of  the  air-passagca, 
through  the  properly  of  diffusion,  possessed  by  all  gases;  and,  when  it  is  considered 
how  rapidly  even  a  small  quantity  oliminuted  nt  one  point,  will  impregnate  the  air  of  a 
whole  apartment,  the  idea  does  not  appear  improbable.  (Note  to  the  fifth  tdilion  ) 
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to  proToke  Inflammation  of  the  nasal  or  respiratory  passages,  upon  the  occar- 
rence  of  reaction.  Serions  consequences  may  readily  ensae  from  imprndence 
In  tliia  respect  Perhaps  the  bamlng  of  a  snlphnr-match  nnder  the  nostrils, 
which  has  also  been  recommended,  may  be  somewhat  preferable  on  this  ac- 
eonnt;  at  snlphnroos  acid  gas  is  less  corrosiye  than  ammonia.  It  has  been 
propoaed  to  rouse  the  respiratory  organs  into  activity  by  operating  on  the 
•enslbility  of  the  glottis,  and  for  this  purpose  to  introduce  one  or  more  fingers 
deep  into  the  throat,  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  top  of  the  larynx. 
This  was  done  with  success  by  Dr.  Escallier  in  two  cases  of  apnoea  from  chlo- 
roform. (L' Union  MM,,  A.  D.  1849,  No.  148.) 

Bat  the  all-important  measure  is  artificial  respiration.  In  relation  to  this 
measure,  I  shall  first  present  a  Tiew  of  the  plans  generally  pursued  or  recom- 
mended, until  recently,  and  afterwards  call  attention  to  the  method  proposed 
hj  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  which,  from  the  acconnts  published  in  the 
joomala,  appears  to  have  been  employed  with  extraordinary  success.  Arti- 
ficial respiration  should  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  complete  apncea,  and 
diOQld  noTcr  be  delayed  longer  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  requisite  pre- 
paration. The  measures  above  mentioned  may  be  employed  in  the  interval. 
The  most  convenient  instrument  for  the  purpose  is  a  pair  of  bellows.  The 
nozzle  may  be  inserted  either  directly  into  one  nostril,  or  into  the  larger  end 
of  a  smooth  tube,  the  smaller  end  of  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  nasal 
passage.  A  pair  of  bellows,  furnished,  like  those  of  the  Humane  Sdcieties, 
with  a  flexible  tube  and  a  smooth  nose-piece,  should  be  preferred  if  at  hand. 
The  instrument  being  properly  adjusted,  an  assistant  should  carefully  close 
the  unoccupied  nostril  and  the  mouth  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
gently  presses  the  pomum  adami  of  the  larynx  backward  so  as  to  close  the 
enophagus.  The  operator  is  then  to  blow  into  the  lungs  at  intervals,  allow- 
ing ft^e  exit  to  the  air,  after  each  inflation,  by  removing  pressure  from  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  aiding  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  by 
moderate  premure  with  his  extended  hand  upon  the  epigastrium.  Natural 
breathing  should  be  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible,  both  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  air  injected,  and  the  frequency  of  the  operation.  At  one  time, 
it  was  thought  best  to  expand  the  chest  to  its  utmost  dimensions,  so  as  to 
cause  the  air  to  penetrate  fully  into  the  air-cells,  and  to  displace  the  useless 
or  injurious  gases  that  might  be  contained  in  the  chest.  But  such  a  proce- 
dure is  hazardous,  by  endangering  the  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  and  thus  irre- 
parably injuring  the  delicate  pulmonary  textnre.  Only  so  much,  therefore, 
shonld  be  introduced  as  may  cause  a  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  chest  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  to  that  of  healthy  respiration ;  and  the  operation  should  be 
repeated  about  fifteen  times  a  minute.  The  force  employed  should  be  as  slight 

is  compatible  with  the  end  in  yiew. 

Should  no  proper  instrument  be  at  hand,  the  operator  should  use  his  own* 
hiogs,  applying  his  mouth  to  that  of  the  patient,  or,  what  is  better,  to  one  of 
the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  suitable  pipe,  taking  great  care  not  to  injure  the 
delicate  mucous  membrane  by  the  hardness  or  roughness  of  the  tube  employed. 
Whatever  avenue  for  the  admission  of  air  may  be  selected,  the  others  shonld 
be  closed,  and  gentle  pressure  should  be  made  on  the  larynx  in  the  manner 
already  described.  An  objection  has  been  urged  to  this  mode  of  artificial  re- 
spiration, on  the  ground  that  the  air  proceeding  from  the  lungs  of  a  living 
person  has  become  unfit  for  use ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  still  suffi- 
ciently oxygenized  to  reanimate  suspended  respiration ;  and,  in  fact,  chemical 
analysis  has  proved  that  each  portion  of  air  expired  has  undergone  but  little 
change.  To  obviate  the  objection,  however,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  operator 
nay  take  a  deep  breath  two  or  three  times  before  commencing  the  process  of 
VOL.  n.  9 
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inflatioDy  so  as  to  have  the  air  in  the  purest  possible  state.  AdTaatages  of 
the  method  are  that  the  air  introdaced  is  of  the  proper  temperatare,  and  thai 
there  is  less  danger  of  injury  to  the  langs  of  the  patient,  as  the  operator^ 
own  powers  of  insufflation  will  afford  the  best  measure  of  the  capacity  of  ra* 
sistance  in  the  organs  acted  on.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  can  be  ftppiied 
immediately,  as  soon  as  the  body  is  placed  in  a  proper  position,  and  the  air- 
passages,  when  requisite,  properly  cleansed.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  casea 
of  infants,  and  has  been  employed,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  anther,  with 
the  effect  of  restoring  suspended  life  in  a  child,  apparently  dead  from  the 
effects  of  laudanum. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which  is  sometimes  experienced  of  foretag 
the  air  beyond  the  glottis,  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt  the  introduction  of 
a  catheter  or  other  tube  into  the  larynx,  and  through  it  to  force  air  into  tha 
lungs  by  a  pair  of  bellows  or  the  mouth.  Orfila  recommends  a  tube  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  larger  anteriorly  ihau  posteriorly,  somewhat  flattened  to- 
wards its  smaller  end,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape  of  the  larynx,  properly 
curved,  and  surrounded  near  the  flexure  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather  whieh 
may  serve  to  close  the  upper  opening  of  the  glottis.  As  a  last  resort^  ehoold 
other  means  fail  of  introducing  air  into  the  lungs,  tracheotomy  should  be  pei^ 
formed,  and  artificial  respiration  sustained  through  a  tube  introduced  into  tha 
opening.  This,  however,  can  be  very  seldom  necessary,  unless  in  the  case  of 
some  positive  obstruction  existing  in  the  larynx. 

A  plan  of  effecting  artificial  respiration  by  galvanism  was  proposed  bj 
M.  Leroy  d'Etioles,  which  consisted  in  introducing  a  fine  needle  into  each  aide 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  rib,  a  few  lines  deep,  so  as  to  touch  the  attach- 
ments of  the  diaphragm,  and  then  connecting  the  needles  with  the  oppodta 
poles  of  a  small  galvanic  battery.  As  soon  as  the  diaphragm  feels  the  infln- 
once  of  the  passing  current,  it  contracts.  The  galvanic  circuit  is  now  to  bo 
interrupted  so  as  to  allow  of  relaxation ;  and  afterwards  to  be  renewed  and 
interrupted  alternately,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  contractions  and  re- 
laxations as  in  healthy  breathing.  The  author  of  this  process  found  it  me- 
cessful  in  animals,  apparently  dead  from  submersion. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Hall,  above  referred  to,  is  to  restore  respiration  by  meani 
of  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  chest,  effected  by  a  combination 
of  position  with  artificial  pressure.  It  was  long  since  recommended,  when 
proper  instruments  for  artificial  respiration  were  not  at  hand,  to  imitate  their 
effects  by  first  making  pressure  around  the  thorax  and  upon  the  abdornen. 
so  as  to  lessen  the  dimensions  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  thus  expel  a  portion 
of  the  air,  and  then  allowing  expansion  to  take  place  through  the  elasticity 
of  the  chest,  by  which  a  fresh  portion  of  air  might  be  introduced.  But  thia 
plan  was  not  found  to  be  efficient.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  effecting  artificial 
Respiration  has  been,  according  to  Dr.  Hall,  the  supine  position  of  the  pa- 
tient, by  which  the  tongue  fell  back  upon  the  glottis,  and  closed  it  against 
the  entrance  of  air.  This  difficulty  his  method  obviates.  The  following  are 
the  rules  which  he  laid  down,  and  which  are  asserted  to  have  been  very  sno- 
cessful  in  practice. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  the  plan  into  operation.  Immediately 
after  the  ineffectual  trial  of  the  ordinary  methods  already  detailed  of  exciting 
respiration,  such  as  irritating  the  nostrils  and  fauces,  dashing  cold  water,  or, 
as  Dr.  Hall  advised,  cold  and  hot  water  alternately,  on  the  face  and  shoul- 
ders, the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  prone  position,  or  upon  his  face,  with 
his  arms  under  his  head.  By  this  position  the  tongue  falls  forward,  and  the 
glottis  opens  for  the  admission  of  air.  By  the  weight  of  the  body,  moreover, 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen,  so  as  to  produce  a  contraction 
of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  consequently  the  expulsion  of  a  portion  of  air  from 
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the  lungs.  This  effect  of  postare  shonid  be  aided  by  making  pressnre  with 
tbe  hands  along  the  back  and  sides  of  the  thorax.  The  body  is  then  to  be 
gradnallj  tnrned  completely  npon  the  side,  **  and  a  little  more/'  so  that  the 
ehest  through  its  elasticity  may  expand  again,  and  the  fresh  air  be  made  to 
enter.  One  act  of  respiration  is  thns  effected.  The  same  measure  shonid 
be  quietly  and  deliberately  repeated,  once  every  four  seconds,  so  as  to  imitate 
natural  breathing,  and  should  be  perseyeringly  continued  until  successful,  or 
dearly  hopeless. 

By  whatever  plan  artificial  respiration  is  carried  into  effect,  it  should  not 
be  hastily  abandoned  if  unsuccessful ;  though  perseverance  for  six  hours,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Carry,  ci^n  scarcely  ever  be  requisite.  An  important 
eantion  is  not  to  leave  the  patient  too  soon  after  resuscitation.  This  is 
mecially  necessary  when  the  cause  still  continues  to  operate,  as  in  insensi- 
biuty  from  narcotic  poisons.  An  instance  is  on  record,  in  which,  after  appa- 
rent death  from  opium,  and  complete  resuscitation  by  artificial  respiration, 
the  patient  was  nearly  lost  in  consequence  of  being  prematurely  left.  A  re- 
lapse took  place,  from  which,  however,  a  reapplication  of  the  same  measure, 
sod  a  perseverance  in  its  use,  fortunately  rescued  the  patient  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Msd.  Set.,  XX.  450.)  In  relation  to  the  efficacy  of  artificial  respiration,  suc- 
cess may  be  expected  from  it,  if  the  heart  continue  to  contract  in  the  least 
degree,  though  respiration  and  arterial  pulsation  may  have  ceased ;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  despair  even  when  the  heart  no  longer  moves ;  for,  as  before 
stated,  this  organ  often  retains  its  contractility  for  a  short  time  afterwards, 
and  may  respond  to  tbe  stimulus  of  arterialised  blood. 

In  apnoea  from  sedative  poisons,  as  chloroform,  for  example,  the  introduc- 
tion of  nitrous  oxide  or  the  exhilarating  gas  into  the  lungs  might  prove 
Qiefal ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  surgeon  who  may  deem  it  advisable  to 
have  recourse  to  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  chloroform  in  his  operations, 
the  propriety  of  being  provided  with  a  bagful  of  this  gas,  which  might  be 
forceid  into  the  lung,  should  respiration  cease. 

But,  while  attempts  are  thus  made  to  restore  the  action  of  the  lungs,  the 
nervous  centres  should  be  stimulated  by  impressions  made  upon  the  skin  and 
other  accessible  parts.  Tbe  surface  should  be  kept  duly  warm,  and  for  this 
purpose,  when  not  inconsistent  with  the  method  of  artificial  respiration  em- 
ployed, bottles  or  other  vessels  filled  with  warm  water,  heated  bricks  wrapped 
in  flannel,  or  woollen  cloth  sufficiently  heated,  should  be  applied  about  the 
body;  but  caution  roust  be  observed,  that  the  substances  employed  be  not  so 
bot  as  to  bum  the  skin ;  and  a  good  rule  is  not  to  permit  their  temperature 
to  exceed  100^  F.  Gentle  friction  over  the  whole  surface  may  also  be  used, 
either  with  the  hand,  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  a  soft  brush ;  but  here  again  care 
b  requisite  not  to  injure  the  skin.  Dr.  Hall  particularly  recommended  that 
the  IHction  should  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  and  directed  upward,  as  this 
b  the  course  of  the  returning  blood.  Should  the  least  sign  of  sensibility  be 
evinced,  rubefacients  may  also  be  resorted  to,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  Cay- 
enne pepper  heated  with  brandy,  and  liniment  of  ammonia,  with  the  same 
regard  to  the  present  want  of  susceptibility,  and  to  future  possible  reaction, 
M  in  the  case  of  the  other  remedies.  Though  the  skin  may  not  exhibit,  dur- 
ing the  collapse,  the  least  evidence  of  the  action  of  heat,  friction,  and  rube- 
facients, yet  an  impression  is  made  by  them,  which,  when  sensibility  and  vital 
action  are  restored,  may  evince  itself,  if  due  caution  be  not  observed,  in  vio- 
lent inflammation,  ulceration,  and  even  sloughing. 

As  the  lower  bowels  often  retain  a  degree  of  impressibility  until  the  very 
last,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  to  employ  stimulating  enemata,  among 
which  oil  of  turpentine,  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  the  ethereal  pre- 
parations, and  brandy  are  perhaps  the  most  suitable.     They  are  especially 
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iDdicated  when  the  caose  of  the  afifection  is  of  a  directly  depressing  nature, 
as  in  the  case  of  certain  narcotic  poisons.  It  has  even  been  proposed  to  in- 
troduce these  stimulants  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  tube  and  syringe ; 
and  cases  no  doubt  occur  in  which  the  measure  might  prove  salutary. 

The  powerful  agency  of  electro- magnetism  may  also  be  resorted  to.  A 
current  made  to  pass  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  the  back  part  of  the 
bead  will  sometimes  rouse  sensation,  when  life  is  almost  extinct 

It  has  been  a  practice  with  some  to  abstract  blood  in  cases  of  apncea.  This 
measure  can  be  proper  only  in  those  instances  in  which,  from  the  pecniiar 
nature  of  the  cause,  there  is  unusual  congestion  in  the  brain ;  and  even  in 
these  shonld  be  employed  with  great  caution.  The  blood  should  be  taken 
preferably  from  the  jagalar  vein;  as  both  the  brain  and  the  right  side  of  tSe 
heart,  which  is  also  usually  overloaded,  are  thas  directly  relieved.  It  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  experiment  that,  though  there  are  valves  at  the  month 
of  the  external  jugular,  yet,  when  the  vein  is  much  distended,  the  resistance 
of  these  valves  to  the  reflux  of  the  blood  is  overcome,  and  the  depletion  may, 
therefore,  be  effected  immediately  from  the  descending  cava  and  the  heart 
(See  Ed,  Med.  Joum.,  Nov.  1856,  p.  425.) 

The  danger  is  by  no  means  always  passed,  in  apnoea,  when  the  vital  actione 
have  been  restored.  The  brain  not  unfrequently  evinces  signs  of  disorder, 
arising  from  the  previous  congestion  ;  and  imperfect  inflammation,  and  vari- 
ous functional  derangement  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  are  not 
uncommon  from  the  same  cause.  The  errors,  too,  of  an  irregular  general  re- 
action, sometimes  excessive,  and  sometimes  deflcient,  require  careful  watching. 
But,  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  the  physician  must  be  guided  by  his 
general  knowledge  of  disease ;  as  the  effects  are  too  diversified  and  uncertain 
to  admit  of  special  therapeutic  rules.  The  original  cause  has  much  influence 
in  the  production  or  modification  of  these  secondary  symptoms,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  it  continues  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  after  the  patient 
has  been  rescued  from  its  more  violent  effects. 

A  few  remarks  in  relation  to  special  measures,  required  in  apncea  from 
certain  peculiar  causes,  will  be  necessary  to  complete  a  view  of  the  treatment 

Drowning. — It  has  been  a  popular  practice  to  suspend  the  body  by  the  feet^ 
immediately  after  removal  from  the  water,  in  order  to  allow  the  liquid  which 
may  have  been  swallowed  to  run  out  by  the  mouth.  It  is  scarcely  necessarj 
to  state  that  this  is  an  irrational  practice,  and  can  be  productive  only  of  in« 
jury,  as  it  adds  the  influence  of  gravitation  to  the  causes  which  have  already 
overloaded  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain. 

The  body  should  be  immediately  stripped  of  the  wet  clothing,  then  wiped 
perfectly  dry,  and  wrapped  in  a  blanket  as  already  recommended.  It  is  espe- 
cially important,  in  cases  of  drowning,  to  keep  the  surface  duly  warm;  aa 
much  of  the  vital  heat  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  body  by  the  conductins 
power  of  the  medium  by  which  it  has  been  surrounded.  It  is  true,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Hall,  that  the  coldness  of  the  water  has  had  a  tendency  to  retain  the 
excitability  longer  than  if  the  body  had  been  immersed  in  hot  water,  and  there- 
fore to  render  the  chances  of  restoration  greater ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that, 
when  restorative  measures  are  used,  all  possible  efforts  should  not  be  made 
to  call  this  excitability  into  action.  The  warm  bath  would  not  be  a  suitable 
agent  for  this  purpose,  because  the  influence  of  warm  water  is  sedative,  and 
would  rather  favour  than  obviate  apncea.  But  a  moderate  degree  of  dry  heat 
appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  indicated.  Dr.  Hall  advises  that,  in  these  cases, 
the  body  should  be  immediately  turned  upon  the  face,  in  order  to  let  liquids 
run  out  of  the  mouth,  which  should  also  be  carefully  cleansed  by  means  of  the 
finger,  or  the  feathered  part  of  a  quill.  Recourse  should  then  be  had  to  arti- 
ficial respiration,  and  the  other  measures  above  indicated;  and  the  efforts  at 
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restoration  shoald  not  be  relaxed  for  several  honrs.  A  remedy,  formerly 
mnch  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  the  drowned,  was  the  injection  of  tobacco 
imoke  into  the  rectnm.  This  would  seem,  with  our  present  notions  about 
the  sedative  action  of  tobacco,  to  be  clearly  contraindicated ;  and,  accord- 
higly/most  recent  authors  discard  it  altogether.  But  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  empyreumatic  products  of  tobacco  do  not  operate  precisely  in  the 
nme  manner  as  that  narcotic  itself;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  Fod^r^  {Diet,  des 
Seienc.  Mid,^  Art.  Noy^s),  that  the  proportion  of  the  drowned  who  have 
been  resened  since  the  abandonment  of  this  measure  has  been  considerably 
kn  than  while  it  was  in  use. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  considerable  quantities  of  water  sometimes 
penetrate  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  even  down  to  their  remotest  ramifications. 
Kow  it  18  obvious  that,  in  such  cases,  the  beneficial  operation  of  artificial 
respiration  must  be  much  impeded,  if  not  altogether  prevented;  and  it  is 
highly  important  to  rid  the  lungs  of  their  burden.  This  may  be  done  in  some 
degree  by  snction.  When,  therefore,  the  chest  yields  a  dull  sound  upon  per- 
eoBsion,  and  respiration  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  performed,  at- 
tempts may  be  made,  by  means  of  a  catheter  introduced  into  the  larynx,  and 
ao  air-tight  syringe  or  the  mouth  applied  to  its  outer  extremity,  to  withdraw 
the  liquid  from  the  air-passages.  It  has  even  been  proposed  to  effect  the 
nme  object^  by  the  same  instruments,  through  an  artificial  opening  in  the 
traehea;  and  this  might  be  justifiable  as  a  last  resort 

StrangulaHon. — The  only  special  measure  requiring  attention  in  this  case 
is  the  abstraction  of  blood.  In  consequence  of  the  severe  cerebral  congestion 
vUeli  resolts,  in  most  instances,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  cause  acts,  it  is 
more  necessary  in  these  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  apnoea  to  unload  the  veins 
of  the  brain;  and  a  moderate  bleeding  from  the  jugular  would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  be  called  for. 

Freezing. — Here  the  first  object  is  to  restore  warmth,  but  yet  to  restore  it 
very  gradually.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  cases  of  insensibility  from  cold, 
the  sudden  exposure  of  the  body  to  an  elevated  temperature  is  certainly  fatal. 
If  reaction  takes  place,  it  is  short  and  violent,  and  the  patient  soon  dies,  not 
imfrequently  with  delirium.  In  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  surface  should 
be  first  robbed  with  snow  if  at  hand,  which,  though  cold,  is  when  near  the 
melting  point  warmer  than  the  frozen  body;  or  the  patient  should  be  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of  very  cold  water;  and  afterwards  the  applications  made 
should  be  gradually  loss  and  less  cold,  until  the  temperature  is  at  length  raised 
to  the  natural  standard.  As  soon  as  the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts  are  suf- 
ficiently relaxed  to  admit  of  easy  motion,  artificial  respiration,  and  the  other 
means  already  enumerated  as  appropriate  to  apuGea  in  general,  should  be  tried. 

SECTION  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 


SUBSECTION  1. 

DI8KA8E8  OF   THE    HSAET. 

D1SEA8S  of  the  heart  was  imperfectly  understood  until  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  In  its  organic  forms,  it  was  thought  to  be  very  rare, 
and  almost  uniformly  fatal.  It  was  not  generally  recognized  until  in  its  ad- 
vanced stage,  when  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies;  and  often  it  escaped  recog- 
nition altogether,  being  concealed  by  certain  prominent  morbid  affections  of 
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which  it  was  the  cAose,  such  as  pulmoDarj  congestion  and  hemorrhage,  apo- 
plexy, and  different  forms  of  dropsy.  Cases  formerly  considered  and  treated 
as  simple  hydrothorax  were  very  generally  diseases  of  the  heart. 

These  affections  are  now  known  to  be  very  freqnent.  They  are  supposed, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  inferior  only  to  phthisis  in  fatality.  Thongh 
eonOned  to  no  age,  they  are  much  more  frequent  late  than  early  in  life.  They 
have  been  said  to  be  in  the  old  what  pulmonary  consumption  is  in  the  young. 
Out  of  more  than  five  hundred  dissections  witnessed  by  Dr.  Clendinning,  about 
one-third  presented  signs  of  diseased  heart ;  and  the  proportion  of  males  was 
twice  that  of  females. 

Though  very  dangerous,  they  are  not  so  uniformly  fatal  as  was  at  one  time 
supposed.  Treated  in  their  early  and  forming  stages,  they  are  often  effectu- 
ally cured ;  and,  what  is  no  less  important,  they  may,  in  numerous  instances, 
be  prevented  by  a  judicious  treatment  of  certain  conditions  of  the  system, 
which,  if  neglected,  are  very  apt  to  induce  them,  but  which  are  entirely  under 
the  control  of  remedies. 

For  oar  improved  knowledge  of  cardiac  diseases,  we  are  indebted  mainly  to 
Corvisart,  Laennee,  Louis,  Collin,  and  Bouillaud  in  France ;  Hope,  Williams, 
Latham,  and  Stokes  in  Oreat  Britain;  and  Dr.  Pennock  in  this  coantry; 
though  facts  of  importance  have  been  contributed  by  many  others. 

As  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular  diseases,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  treat  of  the  means  of  exploring  them  which  modern  investiga- 
tioDs  have  placed  in  our  hands,  and  which  render  their  diagnosis  at  present 
almost  as  easy,  with  proper  study  and  practice,  as  it  was  formerly  difficult 
and  uncertain.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  structure,  position,  and  actions  of  the  heart ;  but  introduce 
a  figure,  with  brief  anatomical  references,  in  order  that  the  student,  by  con- 
sulting it  in  connection  with  the  remarks  which  follow,  may  be  able  more 
clearly  to  understand  them.*    The  signs  of  the  heart's  action  and  condition 

*  The  figure  here  introduced,  with  the  following  references,  has  been  copied,  by  per- 
mission of  the  author,  with  some  slight  changes,  from  a  communication  made  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  Pennock  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  published  in  the  Jfedi- 
ctU  Examiner  for  April,  1840  frol.  iii.  p.  218). 

*'The  heart  Is  representea  with  the  pericardium  removed,  the  lungs  drawn  back- 
wards by  hooks,  leaTing  its  entire  anterior  surface  exposed — the  cartilages  and  ribs  in 
firont  of  it,  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

8,  Outline  of  the  sternum.  the  plane  of  the  thorax),  passing  into  the 

C,  ClaTicle.  TaWes  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  ftc.  The  ribs.  A,  Yena  cava  desoendens. 

\\  2\  8^,  4^,  6^,  U^,  Ac,  The  cartilages  i.  Line  of  direction  of  the  mitral  TaWe. 
of  the  ribs.  The  dotted  portion  is  that  part  of  it  poste- 

4^^ J  Bight  and  left  nipples.  rior  to  the  right  yentricle. 

a.  Right  Tentricle.  t^,  Needle   introduced   perpendicular    to 

b.  Left  Tentricle.  Ihe  plane  of  the  thorax,  three  inches  from 

c.  Septum  between  the  Tentricles.  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  at  the  lower 
dy  Right  auricle.  edge  of  the  third  rib,  and  pa?<8iug  into  the 
f.  Left  auricle.  mitral  TaWe  at  its  extreme  left. 

/,  The  aorta.  Ar,  Line  of  the  tricunpid  valve. 

Z',  Needle  introduced  through  the  mid-  m,  n,  Needles  introduced  perpendicular 
die  of  the  sternum,  perpendicular  to  its  to  the  thorax,  at  points  where  the  dulness 
plane,  opposite  the  cartilages  of  the  third  of  percussion  of  the  heart  ceases,  and 
rib,  passing  into  the  aortic  valves.  which,  being  projected,  pass  to  the  borders 

Pf  The  pulmonary  artery.  of  the  organ. 

^%  Needle  introduced  between  the  se-        o,  Trachea, 
cond  and  third  cartilages,  half  an  inch  to       /?,  Apex  of  the  heart. 
the  left  of  the  sternum  (perpendicular  to 

*'  Upon  reference  to  the  drawing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valvei  of  the  aorta  \m  beneath 
the  middle  of  the  sternum,  opposite  the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  ribs; 
that  the  v«foM  of  tkspuimonarjf  wrttry  are  more  superficial,  and  are  placed  to  the  left. 
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will  be  coDsldered  under  the  several  heads  of  1.  those  recognised  by  the  tonch, 
8.  thoee  obyioos  to  visioD,  3.  those  afforded  by  percussion,  4.  those  yielded  by 
aoscoltation,  and  5.  general  symptoms.  It  will  be  most  conrenient,  nnder 
each  of  these  heads,  so  fSar  as  appropriate,  to  treat  first  of  the  signs  as  they 
are  presented  in  health,  and  afterwards  of  their  modifications,  and  of  the  new 
signs  exhibited  in  disease. 

1.  Signs  by  Touch, — Pulsation  or  Impulse. 

The  beating  of  the  heart  may  almost  always  be  felt  in  health,  in  one  posi- 
tion or  another  of  the  body,  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  chest,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  opposite  to  the  apex  oi  the  organ.  The  pulsation  is  owing  to  the 
Btrikiog  of  the  small  extremity  of  the  heart  against  the  ribs.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  thought  to  be  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  to  result  from  that  contraction.  According  to  Hope,  during  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles,  the  apex  is  drawn  somewhat  towards  the  base  of  the  heart, 
and  at  the  same  time  tilted  upwards  and  forwards.  Yarious  explanations 
have  been  given  of  the  mechanism  of  the  movement,  one  of  which  refers  it 
to  the  greater  length  of  the  anterior  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles ;  another 

aod  about  half  an  inob  above.  The  aortas  from  its  origin,  curres  apwards  towards  the 
right,  extending  between  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs  slightly  beyond  the 
right  margin  of  the  sternum;  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  second  cartilage,  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  commences  and  inclines  to  the  left,  crossing  the  pulmonary  artery  where  it 
lies  beneath  the  left  second  rib,  and,  ascending  as  high  as  the  first  rib,  turns  downwards. 
The  pulmonary  artery ^  from  its  origin  in  contact  with  the  sternum,  commences  at  its  left 
margin,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib,  bulges  at  the  interspace  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  cartilages  close  to  the  sternum,  and  dips  beneath  the  aorta 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  second  cartilage  and  sternum. 

'*The  right  divisions  of  the  heart,  being  most  superficial,  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
anterior  surface;  the  right  auricle  reaches  from  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib,  to  that  of 
the  sixth,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth,  where  its  breadth  is  the  greatest,  it  extends 
laterally  near  on*  inch  and  one-third  {when  full  of  blood*)  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 
About  one-third  of  the  right  Teniricle  lies  beneath  the  sternum,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
being  to  the  left  of  that  bone;  the  eeptum  between  the  Tentricles  coincides  with  the 
osseous  extremities  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and,  on  the  fourth  rib,  is  midway 
between  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum  and  nipple.  A  small  part,  say  one-fourth  of  the 
left  Tentricle,  presents  anteriorly;  and,  when  tiie  lungs  are  separated,  a  portion  of  the 
left  auricle  is  visible  between  the  second  and  third  left  ribs,  two  inches  from  the  left 
margin  of  the  sternum.  With  the  exception  of  these  portions,  the  whole  of  the  left 
▼enincle  and  auricle  lie  posteriorly  to  the  right  ventricle ;  and  the  entire  left  divisions, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  base  connected  with  the  semi-lunur  valves 
of  the  aorta,  lie  on  the  left  of  the  sternum. 

*'The  heart  being  movable,  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  necessarily  change  their 
relative  position  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  with  every  change  of  posture  of  the  body. 
When  examined  in  the  dead  body,  the  normal  situation  of  these  valves  is  as  follows: 
the  tricuspid  value  extends  obliquely  downwards  from  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  ster- 
num, immediately  below  the  third  rib,  to  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib;  the  mitral  valve  commences  beneath  the  lower 
margin  of  the  left  third  rib,  near  the  junction  of  its  cartilage  with  its  osseous  extremity 
(two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum),  and  runs  slightly  downwards, 
terminating  opposite  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  cartilage 
cf  the  fourth  rib. 

**The  apex  of  the  heart,  when  an  individaal  is  standing  erect,  beats  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  left  ribs,  about  two  inches  below  the  nipple,  and  one  inch  on  its  sternal  side. 
But,  as  the  heart  is  attached  only  at  its  base  by  the  large  blood-vessels,  '  the  body  of 
that  organ  is  not  fixed  in  relation  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  but  hangs  in  a  certain  degree 
loose,'  and  liable  to  displacement  by  change  of  posture,  and  by  the  motions  of  the  chest. 
Hence,  the  pulsations  of  the  apex  are  felt  at  different  points  of  the  chest,  and  the  im- 
pulse is  affected  by  the  stage  of  the  respiratory  act.  During  fiill  inspiration,  the  impulse 
of  a  healthy  heart  is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  upon  expiration,  and  especially  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  body  be  bent  forward,  the  cardiac  pulsations  become  very  forcible.*' 

•  Aa  alttratlon  in  ths  text,  raggattad  bj  Dr  Pwuiock. 
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to  the  contraction  of  the  spiral  mascles,  which,  fixed  as  these  miMeles  are  in 
the  tendinous  rings  about  the  base  of  the  heart,  mnst  have  the  effect  of  imis- 
iDg  upwards  the  apex  towards  the  walls  of  the  chest  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me,  admitting  the  impulse  to  be  systolic,  that  it  most  probably  arises  from 
the  reaction  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  great  vessels,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  heart,  which  must  have  the  effect  of  projecting  that  organ  forward 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  while  the  rigidity  it  acquires  in  its  state  of  con- 
traction, may  give  to  its  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest  the  character  of 
a  blow.  Somewhat  different  is  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Gutbrod,  of  Germany, 
previously  put  forth  by  Dr.  Alderson,  of  England,  that  the  forward  move- 
ment is  owing  to  the  rebound  of  the  heart,  consequent  upon  the  pressnre  of 
its  own  blood,  when  by  the  opening  of  the  valves  that  pressnre  becomes  iin« 
equal,  exactly  on  the  principle  of  the  rebound  of  the  gun,  or  the  motion  of 
Segner's  wheel,  which,  as  a  jet  of  water  proceeds  in  one  direction  from  ita 
circumference,  turns  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  the  cases  are  not  exactly 
analogous ;  for  the  opening  of  the  heart  is  into  another  cavity,  upon  the  walu 
of  which  the  force  is  exerted  so  as  still  to  maintain  very  nearly  an  eqnilibriam. 
According  to  either  of  these  latter  views,  the  apex  of  the  heart  should  be 
moved  somewhat  downward  as  well  as  forward,  which  is  in  fact  what  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  impulse  require.  But  no  explanation  hitherto  given  is,  I 
think,  quite  satisfactory;  and,  indeed,  the  question  has  not  yet  been  defini- 
tively decided,  whether  the  impulse  really  occurs  during  the  systole,  or  is  owing 
to  the  expansion  of  the  heart  in  the  diastole.* 

*  Id  his  work  on  General  Pathology,  Dr.  Alfred  Stills,  of  Philadelphia,  defendi  tha 
opinion  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  synchronous  with  and  produced  bjr  the  diastola 
of  the  Tentriole,  and  not,  as  generally  supposed,  the  systole.  The  following  is  a  snm* 
mary  of  his  arguments  in  support  of  that  view.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a 
hollow  muscle  by  contracting  could  give  a  blow  to  a  body  exterior  to  itself.  When  tka 
heart  of  a  frog,  which  is  transparent,  is  examined,  the  projection  of  the  apex  is  foimd 
to  coincide  with  the  diastole,  and  its  retraction  with  the  systole  of  the  Tentricle.  la 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  human  heart  has  been  distinctly  seen  in  action,  the  vea- 
tricular  systole  was  obserred  to  be  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  the  heart  in  evtrj 
diameter,  and  the  diastole,  which  had  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  an  aciiye  moTement, 
to  be  attended  with  a  decided  projection  of  the  heart  downwards.     From  an  analytia 

•  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  of  a  number  of  cases  of  ventricular  hypertrophy,  it  appeara 

•  that  in  all  of  them  the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  less  than  natural,  and  in  some  oonld 

•  not  be  felt,  proving  that  the  impulse  must  be  owing  to  some  other  cause  than  the  ven* 

•  tricular  contraction.     If  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  with  increased  impulse,  ara 

•  compared  with  others  in  which  the  impulse  is  diminished,  it  is  found  that  in  the  formar 

•  there  is  auricular  hypertrophy,  and  in  the  latter  either  exdusiye  ventricular  hvpertr<H 

•  phy  or  thinning  and  dilatation  of  the  auricle.  The  want  of  correspondence,  in  tome 
instances,  between  the  number  of  the  heart's  pulsations  and  those  of  the  arteries,  is  bast 
explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  diastolic  origin  of  the  impulse.  This  want  of  cor^ 
respondence  occurs  chiefly  when  the  heart  is  weak,  or  the  mitral  orifice  contracted.  li 
maybe  readily  conceived,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  auricle  may  throwaqoan* 
tity  of  blood  into  the  ventricle  sufficient  to  produce  the  impulse,  but  insoffioient  to  exeita 
it  to  contraction,  and  that  two  or  even  three  of  these  efforts  may  be  made,  before  the  sja- 
tolic  movement  which  produces  the  arterial  pulsation  is  effected.  (Elem,  of  Qtn.  PatkoL^ 
p.  319.) — Note  to  the  gerond  edition. 

These  arguments  of  Dr.  Stills  are  not  without  much  force;  and  are  siipported  Ttnf 
strongly  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Thos.  Robinson,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  of  M, 
Beau,  of  France.  These  were  made  in  the  cases  of  new-born  infants,  in  whom  iha 
breast-bone  was  wanting,  and  the  heart  was  exposed  to  view  uncovered  by  the  peri* 
cardium.  Dr.  Robinson's  case  is  recorded  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Saencm 
(vol.  xi.  p.  840,  Feb.  1888);  an4  a  reference  to  two  similar  cases  presented  by  M.  B«mi 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  will  be  found  in  the  Archives  QfyiiraUt  (April, 
1851,  4«  <^r.,  XXV.  460).  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Robinson,  the  following  was  the  succeaaioa 
of  the  heart's  actions  as  obvious  to  the  eye.  Beginning  from  a  state  of  rest,  the  heart 
suddenly  and  forcibly  dilated  in  all  directions,  th^  dilatation  commencing  apparent^ 
with  the  auricles,  and  proceeding  with  great  rapidity  to  the  ventricles.     The  apex  thoe 
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The  point  at  which  the  apex  of  the  heart  strikes,  and  where  the  impnlse  is 
Bost  distinctly  felt,  in  a  state  of  medium  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  in  the 
erect  position,  is  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  abont  an  inch  within  and 
two  inches  below  the  nipple,  and  somewhat  more  than  two  inches  to  the  left 
of  the  junction  between  the  sternum  and  xiphoid  cartilage,  in  an  individaal 
of  ordinary  sise.  Bnt  this  point  varies  very  considerably  in  health,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  stage  of  the  respiratory  act.  The  heart 
hangs  to  a  certain  extent  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  therefore 
yields  in  some  degpree  to  the  influence  of  gravitation.  In  the  erect  posture, 
the  apex  is  about  an  inch  lower  than  in  the  horizontal.  When  an  individual 
Hot  open  the  back,  the  heart  recedes  from  the  walls  of  the  chest,  /so  that  the 
inpolse  often  ceases  to  be  perceptible;  when  upon  the  face,  the  organ  falls 
ipoD  the  ribs  and  makes  its  pulsation  very  obvious.  The  same  happens  in 
the  position  upon  the  left  side,  in  which  the  pulsation  is  often  felt  to  the  left 
of  Uie  nipple.  During  inspiration,  the  ribs  move  at  the  same  time  forwards 
sad  upwards,  so  as  to  remove  the  walls  of  the  chest  from  the  heart,  and  to 
fewer  the  position  of  that  org^n  in  relation  to  any  particular  rib ;  and  the  con- 
tnurj  takes  place  during  expiration.   Hence,  when  the  chest  is  fully  expanded, 

iloBg»t«d  wa8  projected  forwarda,  and  woald  of  coarse,  in  the  normal  condition  of  the 
parta,  h*Te  struck  against  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  produced  an  impulse.  Imme- 
diately after  the  completion  of  the  diastole,  and  without  the  least  obserTable  interval, 
tke  heart  contracted  forcibly,  and  was  now  diminished  in  all  its  dhnensions,  with  a  re- 
ocding  of  the  apex.  The  systole  began  also  in  the  auricles  and  proceeded  to  the  ven- 
trieleo  with  great  Telocity.  The  whole  of  this  complicated  movement  was  made  with 
neh  rapidity  that  it  almost  seemed  like  one  act  of  the  heart,  the  systole  beginning  in 
tke  aarides  at  the  instant  of  the  completion  of  the  diastole  in  the  ventricles,  and  alto* 
Ifther  oocnpying  less  than  half  a  second.  A  period  of  rest  followed,  which  considerably 
exceeded  the  time  occupied  by  the  diastolic  and  systolic  motions  combined.  In  the  cases 
preaented  to  the  Academy,  the  heart,  starting  from  a  state  of  repose,  appeared  suddenly 
to  dilate  in  all  the  dimensions  of  the  ventricle,  with  projection  of  the  apex,  and  then 
iamediately  to  contract  without  observable  interval,  the  apex  retreating;  after  which 
came  the  period  of  rest. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Hogpitah  of  Paris,  M.  Aran  state<l  that  he 
aad  M.  Bernard  had  performed  experiments  upon  frogs,  and  young  animals  at  birth, 
which  confirm  M.  Beau's  opinions  as  to  the  successive  actions  of  the  heart:  namely, 
that  the  auricle,  having  been  passively  dilated  during  the  repose,  suddenly  contracts, 
thus  throwing  the  blood  into  the  ventricle,  wiiich  consequently  buddenly  dilates,  and 
tabsequently  contracts  without  any  observable  interval.  Hence,  of  the  two  periods  of 
tbo  heart's  action,  the^r</  is  occupied  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  and  the  dilata* 
tiofi  and  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  succeFsively ;  the  second  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
•oriele.  (Arehivu  OSn.,  Avril,  1864,  p.  600.) 

It  aeems  to  me,  after  the  most  careful  examination  of  much  conflicting  statement  in 
rtference  to  the  heart's  actions,  that  the  theory  which  most  plausibly  explains  the  nd* 
mitted  facts  is  the  following;  though  I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  considered  as  holding  it 
to  be  demonstrated.  I  had  hoped  for  some  pojtitive  conclusion  from  the  various  exam- 
inations which  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Qroux,  whose  congenital  deficiency  in 
tho  atcmam  has  brought  the  actions  of  the  right  auricle  within  the  scope  of  investiga- 
tion; but  the  conflicting  accounts  have  not  tended  to  diminish  the  previous  confusion. 
Lei  OS  commence  with  the  heart  in  a  state  of  repose.  It  is  gradually  fille<l,  both  auricles 
and  Tentricles,  by  the  blood  received  from  the  veins.  This  is  the  patnve  diattole.  Though 
illed,  the  heart  is  not  distended.  From  this  state  of  repose  it  starts  quickly  into  action. 
Sinnhaneously  the  aunclea  contract,  and  the  ventricles  are  actively  and  energetically 
dilated.  This  is  the  active  ventricular  diastole.  Instantaneously  aAer  its  completion, 
without  any  interval  of  time,  so  that  the  two  actions  seem  one,  the  ventricles  con- 
tract, and  send  the  blood  over  the  body.  Then  both  auricles  and  ventricles  relax,  and 
•offer  the  blood  to  enter  them  passively  as  before.  At  the  moment  of  active  dilatation 
tlia  heart  strikes  against  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  immediately  afterwards,  synchro- 
aooa  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  is  the  pulse  in  the  carotids. 

Bot,  though  this  view  of  the  heart's  actions  seems  to  me  most  plausible,  it  has  not 
been  generally  adopted;  and  I  have  thought  it  best  to  retain  in  the  text  the  more  gene- 
rally admitted  explanations,  until  the  question  can  be  positively  determined  by  multi- 
plied experiment  and  observation.  {Not9  to  the  third,  fburth^  andjyth  edUiont,) 
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the  palsation  is  lost  or  rendered  less  distinct,  and  the  apex  will  strike,  if  at 
all  in  contact  with  the  chest,  below  the  sixth  rib ;  while,  in  a  forced  expira- 
tion, the  pulsation  is  strongest  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and  maj  be 
felt  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  chest,  so  high  sometimes  as  the  third 
rib.  From  all  this  it  is  obyions  that,  when  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  rerj 
indistinct,  the  best  means  of  rendering  it  perceptible  Is  to  cause  the  patient 
to  lie  upon  his  face  or  left  side,  or,  if  in  the  sitting  posture,  to  bend  forward 
and  to  the  left,  and  to  exhaust  his  lungs  as  far  as  possible  of  air. 

The  force  and  extent  of  the  impulse  vary  greatly,  in  health,  with  the  Tuy- 
ing  activity  of  the  circulation,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  In 
some  persons  it  can  scarcely  be  felt,  especially  in  very  fat  and  phlegmatic  ia- 
dividuals ;  in  others  again  it  is  very  powerful,  and  may  be  felt  through  a  large 
space,  as  in  those  who  are  very  thin  and  of  a  nervous  temperament.  In  chil« 
dren  it  is  usually  more  distinct  than  in  adults.  After  great  muscular  exertioD, 
it  is  sometimes  violent,  and  perceptible  almost  throughout  the  chest. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulsations  is  also  liable  to  great  diversity  within  per- 
fectly normal  limits.  For  the  average  number  in  a  minute,  the  reader  la 
referred  to  the  article  upon  the  pulse  (see  vol.  i.  p,  187-8);  under  which  head 
are  also  detailed  the  causes  that  occasion  diversities  in  the  number  without 
deviation  from  health,  as  sex,  age,  the  sleeping  and  waking  state,  the  time  of 
day,  posture,  muscular  exertion  of  all  kinds,  mental  influences,  and  variona 
accustomed  stimuli.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  cardiac  pul8atioa» 
in  perfect  health,  corresponds  in  frequency  with  the  arterial,  as  both  depend 
upon  the  same  cause.  In  the  larger  arteries  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  synchronons 
with  the  beating  of  the  heart,  in  that  at  the  wrist,  follows  it  at  a  very  minnte, 
though  still  appreciable  interval,  equal  perhaps  to  one-quarter  of  a  second. 
There  is  also  in  health  a  fixed  relation  between  the  number  of  respirationa 
and  of  pulsations,  the  latter  being  to  the  former,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker, 
very  nearly  as  four  and  a  half  to  one.  (See  note,  vol.  i.  p.  185.) 

In  perfect  health,  the  pulsations  occur  usually  at  regular  intervals,  thongh 
not  uniformly  so.  In  old  persons,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  inter- 
missions in  the  heart's  contractions,  and  some  persons  are  subject  to  them 
from  infancy,  without,  in  either  case,  the  suspicion  of  disease.  It  is  a  sing^nlar 
fact,  often  noticed,  that  in  such  cases  the  irregularity  is  apt  to  disappear 
during  attacks  of  fever  or  other  severe  illness,  and  to  return  with  the  retnm 
of  health.  Intermissions,  however,  in  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  are  not  alwaya 
a  sign  of  the  same  state  in  that  of  the  heart ;  for  it  occasionally  happens  that 
the  ventricular  contraction,  thongh  sensible  near  the  heart,  is  too  weak  to 
transmit  an  impulse  to  the  extreme  vessels ;  and  the  systole  may  even  be  ao 
feeble  as  to  occasion  a  seeming  intermission  in  the  beating  at  the  cheat 
There  are,  however,  frequently  true  intermissions  in  the  ventricular  contrac* 
tions,  without  amounting  to  disease. 

The  impulse  is  much  and  variously  altered  by  disease.  It  may  be  morbidly 
increased  or  diminished  in  strength  and  extent;  may  be  changed  in  its  char- 
acter; may  become  more  or  less  frequent  than  in  health;  and  may  anffer 
irregularities  of  different  kinds  in  the  relation  of  the  successive  pulsationa. 
Its  strength  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  augmented  by  hypertrophy  or 
excessive  development  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  by  whatever  stimulatee 
that  organ  to  excessive  action ;  and  sometimes  becomes  so  great  as  to  give 
the  impression  almost  of  a  hammer  within  the  chest.  It  is  c^tmtnisAed,  on 
the  contrary,  by  weakness  of  the  heart,  whether  functional  or  from  thinneaa  or 
degeneration  of  its  parietes,  and  by  whatever  tends  to  remove  that  organ  firoa 
the  ribs,  as  adhesions  posteriorly,  distension  of  the  pericardium,  or  the  for- 
mation of  a  pleural  sac  anteriorly.  It  not  unfrequently,  indeed,  happens  that 
the  impulse  is  wholly  lost  in  diseaae.    The  extent  to  which  it  may  be  felt  k 
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iBcreased  bj  excessive  action,  hypertrophj,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart;  and 
the  increase  may  be  confined  to  a  few  inches  aroand  the  apex,  or  may  em- 
brace almost  the  whole  chest  The  heart  maj  be  so  confined  bj  adhesions, 
that  the  point  of  impulsion  against  the  ribs  shall  vary  less  than  it  onght  to 
do  with  the  varying  position  of  the  patient ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  dis- 
tended state  of  the  pericardium,  its  beating,  if  felt  at  all,  will  be  apt  to  change 
place  more  readily  than  in  health,  because  the  org^n  is  no  longer  restrained 
in  its  movements  by  the  investing  membrane.  The  character  of  the  impulse 
is  often  much  altered.  Perhaps  to  this  category  belongs  the  short,  sharp, 
quick  stroke  of  irritation,  which  is  wholly  different  from  mere  frequency  of 
beat,  the  former  referring  to  the  individusl  pulsations,  the  latter  to  their  suc- 
eession.  Instead  of  resulting  from  the  striking  of  the  apex  of  the  heart 
against  the  ribs,  the  impulse  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  whole  organ  rising 
ip  as  it  were  under  the  hand,  and  giving  rise  to  the  sense  of  a  slow  heaving 
notion,  rather  than  of  a  blow.*  This  happens  in  dilatation  and  hypertrophy. 
In  relation  to  the  repetition  of  the  impulse,  it  maj  become  so  frequent  that 
it  cannot  be  counted,  even  exceeding  200  strokes  in  a  minute,  or  may  be  re- 
duced even  so  low  as  15  or  20  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The  relation  of 
the  successive  impulses  to  each  other  is  liable  to  excessive  irregularities. 
Sometimes  a  stroke  is  now  and  then  omitted,  either  at  certain  intervals  or 
quite  irregularly.  In  such  oases  the  pulsation  is  said  to  be  intermiltent.  Oc- 
casionally it  is  as  it  were  remittent;  one  or  several  strokes  being  more  feeble 
than  those  which  precede  and  follow.  Not  unfrequently  the  rapidity  of  suc- 
eeasion  varies  greatly ;  the  pulsations  being  now  very  short  and  rapid,  almost 
running  into  one  another,  then  again  prolonged,  slow,  and  distinct;  and  all 
tiiese  diversities  may  be  combined  in  the  same  case.  The  double  or  triple 
impulse,  which  is  sometimes  felt  in  quick  succession,  may  be  owing  to  as 
■any  partial  contractions  of  the  ventricle,  before  the  full  systole  is  accom- 
plished. Some  have  supposed  that  the  diastole  is  concerned  in  these  irregu- 
larities, as  there  is  at  that  period  a  sudden  and  apparently  active  swelling 
out  of  the  ventricle,  which  must  make  some  impression  on  the  parietes  of 
the  chest  It  has  been  maintained  that  there  is  normally  a  double  impulse 
of  the  heart,  scarcely  sensible  in  its  ordinary  state,  but  becoming  obvions  in 
excitement,  the  first  impulse  being  dependent  upon  the  systole,  the  second, 
much  feebler,  upon  the  diastole,  and  felt  between  the  second  and  third  ribs. 
(Bellingham  and  Sibson,  Lond,  Med.  Oaz,,  March,  1850,  p.  445.)t  All 
these  derangements  of  the  heart's  impulse  may  be  purely  functional;  but, 
when  they  persist  steadily  for  a  long  time,  without  any  return  to  the  regular 
condition,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some  organic  disorder. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  certain  modifications  of  disordered  im- 
pulse may  depend  upon  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  other  neighbouring  parts, 
the  heart  being  itself  perfectly  sound.  Thus,  effusion  in  the  pleura,  tumoars 
of  different  kinds,  and  even  the  upward  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men may  change  the  place  in  which  the  heart  will  be  felt  beating. 

Venous  PuUe. — Connected  closely  with  the  subject  of  cardiac  disease  is 
the  consideration  of  the  pulsation  occasionally  felt  in  the  large  veins  near 
the  heart,  especially  the  jugulars.     This  is  abnormal,  and  usually  indicates 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  this  fact  is  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  ascribes 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  to  the  diastole. 

t  This  may  be  readily  understood,  if  the  Tiew  of  the  heart's  action  be  admitted  which 
aaeribes  the  main  impulse  to  the  aetiye  diastole.  The  systole  immediately  following. 
bj  throwing  the  blood  into  the  great  ressels  which  are  posterior  to  its  own  base,  must 
haTe  the  effect  of  tilting  the  heart  somewhat  forward,  and  of  course  against  the  ohesi, 
•o  as  probably  to  produce  auiensible  impulse  when  examined  under  faTourable  circum- 
stances. {Note  to  the  third  edition,) 
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disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  When  sTnchronoas  with  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  rentricles,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  it  indicates  insafficienej  of  the  tri« 
enspid  calves,  which  permits  the  regurgitation  of  blood  with  the  sjstole  of 
the  right  ventricle.  It  is  not,  however,  always  thns  synchronous.  In  a  case 
dcRcribed  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Townsend,  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  (May, 
1855,  p.  469),  it  corresponded  in  no  degree  with  the  action  of  the  ventricle, 
and  was  fonnd,  after  death,  to  have  been  owing  to  the  anricolar  systole ;  the 
right  ventricle  being  so  small  and  feeble  that  it  conld  not  receive  and  carry 
forward  the  whole  of  the  blood,  which  was  therefore  sent  back  by  the  auricle. 
Purring  Tremor, — Besides  the  stroke  or  pulsation  above  treated  of,  the 
hand  placed  over  the  heart  becomes  occasionally  sensible  of  an  entirely  diffeN 
ent  impression;  a  sort  of  thrill  or  slight  jarring  movement,  very  similar  to 
that  produced  by  a  purring  cat,  and  hence  called  purring  tremor ^  and  by  the 
French  wriien  fr^missement  cataire.  This  is  the  result  of  a  quick  vibratory 
movement  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  propagated  flrom  the  interior  of  the  heart 
or  blood-vessels,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  org^n,  and  depends  upon, the 
same  causes  as  the  bellows  murmur  and  the /Weston  sounds  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  with  which  it  is  often  associated.  A  similar  sensation  is  often  im- 
parted to  the  fingers  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

S.  Signs  by  Inspection, 

Mere  inspection  is  of  very  little  nse  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  In  health,  all  l^at  the  eye  can  discover,  having  any  direct  relation  to 
that  organ,  is  occasionally  a  slight  movement  near  the  sixth  rib.  In  certain 
morbid  states,  this  becomes  very  manifest,  so  much  so  as  to  be  visible  through 
the  clothing,  and  at  a  considerable  distance.  Occasionally,  the  action  may  be 
seen  to  extend  to  the  carotids,  and  even  to  the  jugulars,  and,  in  some  instancee 
of  severe  cardiac  disease,  the  whole  body  seems  to  be  jarred  by  the  violence 
of  the  palpitation.  But  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  sign  alone,  ex- 
cept that  the  heart  is  acting  inordinately.  It  may  be  of  use  in  connection 
with  others  of  a  more  definite  character. 

Sometimes  the  outline  of  the  chest  is  visibly  altered.  A  prominence  over 
the  cardiac  region  is  a  not  unfrequent  attendant  upon  copious  pericardial 
effusion,  and  is  of  some  value  as  a  sign  of  that  affection.  The  left  nipple  In 
such  cases  is  observably  more  projecting  than  the  right.^  It  is  said  that  a 
contraction  or  sinking  at  the  epigastrium  is  sometimes  observed  during  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles.  Such  a  depression  may  be  supposed  to  result 
from  firm  adhesions  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  parts 
around  it,  so  that,  when  the  ventricles  contract,  being  fixed  posteriorly,  they 
must  pull  backward  the  movable  anterior  parts  of  the  chest 

3.  Signs  by  Percussion. 

In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  there  is  an  irregular  roundish 
space,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  across,  extending  from  the  stemnm 
about  the  fourth  intercostal  space  towards  the  left  nipple,  but  without  reach- 
ing it,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  heart,  including  nearly  the 
whole  antero-superior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  a  small  part  of  the  right 
auricular  appendix,  and  the  outer  edge  and  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  lies  in 
contact  with  the  wall  of  the  chest  In  this  space,  percussion  is  decidedly  dull. 
The  dulness,  however,  is  not  marked  by  a  precise  boundary  line,  but  is  gra- 
dually shaded  off  into  a  clearer  sound,  as  the  overlapping  portions  of  the  lung 
become  thicker,  until  at  length  the  pure  pulmonary  resonance  only  is  heard. 
Even  when  common  percussion  yields  a  clear  sound,  the  dulness  of  the  most 
deeply  covered  portions  of  the  heart  may  in  some  degree  be  brought  forth  by 
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a  stronger  blow;  and  bj  a  delicate  ear  and  practised  hand,  the  oaUine  of  the 
heart  may  thas  be  ascertained  and  chalked  oat  with  tolerable  accnracj,  extend- 
ing  obliquely  downward  from  the  third  left  stemo-costal  artiodation  to  a  part 
of  the  fifth  intercostal  space  about  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
and,  in  a  horizontal  line,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  nipple  to  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  sternum,  and  thus  embracing  almost  all  the  lower  half  of  this 
bone.  The  sound  elicited  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  body,  and 
the  degree  of  expansion  of  the  chest  in  health,  and  is  much  affected  by  dif- 
ferent diseases  of  the  lung,  pleura,  or  neighbouring  parts,  wholly  independ* 
tnt  of  the  heart,  all  of  which,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into  account  before 
any  practical  inference  is  deduced  from  the  results  of  percussion.  The  dul- 
ness  is  greater  in  the  erect  position  than  in  supination,  and  still  greater  when 
the  body  bends  forward,  or  lies  upon  the  face.  It  inclines  also  to  the  side  of 
the  body  which  is  lowermost  The  affections  which  interfere  with  the  indi* 
cations  of  percussion  in  complaints  of  the  heart  are,  on  the  one  hand,  those 
which  occasion  dulness,  such  as  pleuritic  effusion,  hepatization  of  the  Inng, 
tnmours  of  various  kinds,  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  an  over- 
loaded stomach,  &c.,  and,  on  the  other,  those  which  tend  to  counteract  the 
dulness,  as  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  pneumothorax,  and  great  gastric  flatu- 
lence. With  due  allowances  for  all  these  circumstances,  percussion  may 
afford  very  useful  indications  in  cardiac  disease,  by  proving  the  existence  of 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  effusion  into  the  pericardium. 

4.  Signs  by  AuscuUaHon. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  attended  with  sounds,  which,  though  not  audi- 
ble under  ordinary  circumstances  in  health,  become  so  by  the  mediate  or  im- 
nediate  application  of  the  ear  to  the  chest,  and  sometimes  may  be  distinctly 
heard  at  some  distance  from  the  body,  not  only  in  disease,  but  also  in  certain 
conditions  of  excitement,  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  morbid.  Persons 
aometimes  distinctly  hear  the  sounds  of  their  own  heart,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  be  greatly  annoyed  by  them.  In  examining  these  sounds  by  ausculta- 
tion, it  is  best  generally  to  employ  the  stethoscope,  at  least  when  any  great 
nicety  of  discrimination  is  necessary ;  as  they  are  often  very  limited  in  their 
origin,  and  can  scarcely  be  referred  accurately  to  their  several  sources,  unless 
faj  the  aid  of  an  instrument  by  which  small  and  isolated  spots  can  be  exam- 
ined. As  slight-  morbid  sounds  may  not  be  brought  out  unless  with  a  more 
than  ordinarily  rapid  movement  of  the  blood,  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable 
to  increase  this  movement,  and  consequently  to  direct  the  patient  to  walk 
about,  or  otherwise  exert  himself  previously  to  the  examination. 

There  are  two  sounds  with  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,,  one  immediately 
following  the  other,  and  afterwards  a  short  inter?al  of  silence.  The  first 
ioand  18  heard  during  the  contraction  or  systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  is  syn- 
chronous with  the  beating  of  the  heart,  and  with  the  pulsation  in  the  large 
arteries,  near  the  centre  of  circulation,  but  anticipates,  by  a  very  minute,  but 
still  appreciable  interval,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  It  is  longer  and  duller  than 
the  second,  and  is  heard  most  distinctly  over  that  part  of  the  chest  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  ventricles,  and  in  which  percussion  is  dull,  a  space,  namely, 
of  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  left  of  the  sternum,  below  the  inser- 
tion of  the  fourth  rib. 

The  second  sound  occurs  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  It  is 
quicker,  shorter,  and  clearer  than  the  first,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
Uiat  produced  by  lightly  tapping,  with  the  soft  extremity  of  the  finger  of  one 
hand,  near  the  ear,  the  knuckle  of  a  bent  fioger  of  the  other  hand.  (Hope.) 
It  is  heard  most  distinctly  over  the  semilunar  valves ;  that  is,  ''  upon  the 
sternum,  opposite  the  inferior  margin  of  the  third  rib,  and  thence  for  about 
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two  inches  upwards,  along  the  diverging  courses  of  the  aorta  and  palmonarf 
artery  respectively,  the  soand  high  up  the  aorta  proceeding  mainly  from 
the  aortic  valves,  and  that  high  up  the  pulmonary  artery  being  mainly  from 
the  pulmonic."* 

The  whole  period  which  elapses  from  the  commencement  of  the  sounds  in 
one  pulsation  to  the  same  point  in  the  next,  is  usually  about  a  second,  of 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Hope,  one-half  is  occupied  by  the  first  sound,  one- 
quarter  by  the  second,  and  the  remaining  quarter  by  the  interval  of  silence. 
At  best,  however,  this  division  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  reality,  f 

Opinions  have  differed  greatly  as  to  the  causes  of  the  two  sounds.  Those 
at  first  entertained,  being  chiefly  conjectural,  have  not  stood  the  test  of  ez« 
amination.  Those  at  present  most  prevalent  have  been  deduced  from  nnmei» 
rons  experiments,  made  with  great  care,  and  are  probably  in  the  main  true. 
For  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  conclusive  of  these  experiments,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Pennock's  edition  of  Hope^B  Treatise  on  Diseases  ofihe 
Heart,     Our  limits  permit  only  a  statement  of  the  results. 

The  first  or  systolic  sound  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  complex,  and 
to  proceed  from  different  sources.  One  of  these  sources  is  undoubtedly  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  contraction  of 
muscles  is  attended  with  a  sound  audible  by  means  of  the  stethoscope.  Those 
of  the  heart,  acting  so  energetically  as  they  do,  could  scarcely  fail  to  manifest 
this  effect;  and,  accordingly,  they  have  been  found  to  emit  a  fiiint  sound, 
even  after  separation  from  the  body,  and  when  the  ventricles  contained  no 
blood.  But  with  the  muscular  sound  are  combined  others,  proceeding  from 
the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  as  they  close  and  become  tense,  the  rushing  of 
the  blood  from  the  ventricles  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  pro- 
bably sometimes  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  walls  of  the  chest.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  rational  to  suppose  that  the  contact  of  the  apex  with  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest  may  serve  to  convey  the  sounds  produced  in  the  interior 
of  the  organ  more  clearly  to  the  ear.  In  addition  to  the  above  sources  of 
the  first  sound,  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
The  emission  of  sound  by  the  contracting  auricles  was  denied  by  Dr.  Hope, 
but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Pennock  and 
Moore,  as  well  as  others  subsequently  performed  in  England.  The  following 
has  been  considered  as  the  succession  of  the  heart's  actions.  First,  the  auri- 
cles contract  feebly,  and  throw  into  the  ventricles,  now  perfectly  quiescent 
and  full,  a  little  additional  blood,  by  which  they  are  distended,  and  thus 
stimulated  to  action ;  and  the  resulting  ventricular  systole  immediately  fol- 
lows the  auricular,  without  the  least  appreciable  interval,  so  that  one  seems 
to  run  into  the  other.  After  contraction,  the  ventricles  suddenly  and  forcibly 
dilate,  as  if  by  an  inherent  active  expansive  power,  and  thus  draw  in  blood 
from  the  auricles,  now  perfectly  quiescent,  causing  them  observably  to  shrink. 
Then  follows  a  period  of  complete  ventricular  repose  or  passiveness,  during 
which  the  auricles  become  distended  by  the  influx  of  blood  from  the  pulmo- 
nary veins,  wMch  again  stimulates  them  to  contraction ;  and  thus  the  circle 
of  action  begins  again.     Now,  as  no  appreciable  interval  exists  between  the 

*  Thit  ezplaDfttion  must  be  modified,  if  we  admit  the  impulse  to  be  diastolic.  In  thai 
case,  tUe  first  sound  must  occupy  the  whole  period  of  active  diastole  and  systole,  and 
the  second  must  occur  immediately  after  the  systole,  when  the  heart  returns  to  its  state 
of  rest,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  causes  a  quick  closure 
of  the  semilunar  TaWes.  (Xote  to  the  third  edition.) 

t  The  time  occupied  by  the  sounds  is  diflferently  stated  by  different  obserTcrs.  Per- 
haps a  bearer  approximation  to  the  reality  than  the  time  mentioned  in  the  text  is  two- 
fit'thH  of  the  whole  interval  for  the  first  sound,  one-fiflh  or  a  little  more  for  the  second, 
and  two-fifths  or  somewhat  less  for  the  period  of  silence.  (Markham,  Die,  of  the  Ueart^  p. 
150-1.)— Ao/<  to  the  fifth  edOhn. 
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Mimnlar  and  Tentricalar  contractions,  it  follows  that  none  can  exist  between 
the  Boonda;  and,  as  these  sounds  are  of  the  same  natare,  thongh  the  anricnlar 
it  more  feeble,  they  mast  strike  the  ear  as  continnons,  and  therefore  not  dis- 
tiogaishable.  It  is  trae  that  obseryers  have  osnallj  fonnd  the  first  soand  to 
commence  and  end  with  the  yentricnlar  systole;  but  the  comparatively  very 
feeble  anricnlar  sonnd  may  have  escaped  attention,  absorbed  as  it  is  in  the 
much  loader  one  of  the  ventricles.  Dr.  Williams,  to  whom  much  credit 
is  due  for  the  investigation  of  the  mnscnlar  sonnd  of  the  heart,  and  who 
considers  the  first  sonnd  to  proceed  directly  from  the  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricles, asserts  that  a  thin  ventricle  produces  a  loader  and  clearer  sonnd  than 
» thick  one,  because,  in  the  latter,  the  fibres  "mafBe  each  other's  vibrations.'' 
inie  fact  is,  that  an  expanded  heart  sounds  more  loudly  than  one  affected  with 
hypertrophy;  and  they  who  regard  the  muscle  as  the  chief  or  exclusive 
source  of  the  sound,  must  admit  the  explanation,  though  not  very  satisfactory, 
in  order  to  escape  the  inference,  that  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  convey 
the  sound  from  within,  and  of  course  do  so  with  more  loudness  and  clearness 
when  distended  and  thin  than  when  thickened.  Dr.  Leared,  of  Wexford, 
Ireland,  maintains  the  opinion  that  the  first  sound  is  ascribable  mainly  to  the 
concossion  of  the  columns  of  blood,  sent  forth  by  the  contracting  ventriclesy 
with  the  quiescent  columns  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  and,  in  sup* 
port  of  this  opinion,  adduces  experiments  which  show  that  a  similar  sound 
is  produced  by  the  shock  of  similarly  meeting  columns  of  liquid  out  of  the 
body.  (Dublin  Quart,  Journ.  of  Med,  Set,,  xili.  354.) 

llie  second  sound  is  now  almost  universally  ascribed  to  the  closing  of  the 
semilunar  valves,  by  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
daring  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles.  Hence  its  short,  quick,  flapping  char- 
aeter,  and  abrupt  close.  Some  have  conjectured  that  the  active  expansion 
of  the  ventricles  in  the  diastole  might  produce  sound;  but  this  has  not  been 
proved.* 

*  Th%  caaMs  of  the  souods,  in  acoordanoe  with  the  Tiews  given  in  previous  notes,  would 
not  materially  differ  from  those  presented  in  the  text,  though  the  succession  of  the  actions 
differs  so  much.  Thus,  the  first  sound  might  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  those 
pffodaced  1.  by  the  blood  rushing  into  the  ventricles  through  the  auriculo- ventricular 
orifiees  during  the  active  diastole,  2.  by  the  impulse,  8.  by  the  muscular  contraction  of 
the  aaricles  and  ventricles,  4.  by  the  closure  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  and  5. 
by  the  rushing  of  the  blood  through  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  com- 
mencing with  the  first  and  ending  with  the  last  of  these  movements;  and  its  comparative 
duration  may  thus  be  explained,  occupying  the  period  of  the  active  diastole  and  systole, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson,  is  about  one-third,  or  perhaps  somewhat  more,  of  the 
whole  period  from  the  beginning  of  one  pulsation  to  that  of  another.  The  second  sound, 
in  either  view,  succeeds  the  systole,  and  is  produced  by  the  closure  of  the  semilunar 
valves,   {y^ote  to  the  third tdition.) 

An  instrument  has  recently  been  invented,  called  i\it  sphygmoBcopt  or  eardiatcope,  which 
b  calculated  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  to  de- 
termine the  relation  as  to  the  time  of  occurrence  between  impulses,  in  separate  and  even 
distant  positions,  as,  for  example,  between  that  of  the  heart  and  of  the  artery  at  the 
wrist.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  instrument  are  given  in  a  paper,  read  by 
Dr.  8.  Scott  Alison  to  the  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  London.  Among  the 
most  interesting  are  the  following. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  indicated  by  the  rise  of  the  instrument,  the  diastole  (passive) 
by  the  fall. 

The  extent  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  greatest  in  children,  women,  tall  and  thin  men,  the 
nervous  and  excitable,  and  those  affected  with  hypertrophy  or  with  this  and  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  or  in  the  advanced  stage  of  phthisis.  The  instrument  is  scarcely  influenced 
in  those  who  are  very  fat. 

There  is  usuallv  no  pause  at  the  end  of  the  systole,  or  at  that  of  the  (passive)  diastole. 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  synchronous  with  the  ascent  of  the  instrument,  the 
second  with  the  first  part  of  the  falL 
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As  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  act  precisely  together,  the  soands  prodiicad 
by  them  mast  be  perfectly  synchronous,  and  therefore  constitate  in  fiict  one 
sound.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  sounds  produced  by  the  two  Ten- 
tricles  are  somewhat  different;  as  experiment  has  shown  that,  when  the  mos- 
cular  walls  of  the  heart  are  thin,  they  produce  a  clearer  and  loader  sound 
than  when  thick ;  and  Dr.  Pennock  states,  as  the  result  of  his  obserrations, 
that  the  sound  of  the  right  ventricle  is  of  a  clearer  and  more  flapping  char^ 
acter  than  that  of  the  left. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  undergo  considerable  diversity,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect health,  in  their  loudness,  duration,  extent,  and  relation  to  each  other. 
They  are  loader  in  proportion  to  the  quickness  and  energy  of  the  ventricular 
contraction;  and  are  influenced  also  in  this  respect  by  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  In  very  fat  persons,  they  are  comparatively  feeble  and 
of  limited  extent;  in  the  very  thin  and  narrow-chested,  they  are  louder  and 
more  diffused.  The  interval  of  silence  is  sometimes  almost  annihilated,  when 
the  heart  is  acting  rapidly,  under  the  influence  of  mental  emotion  or  great 
bodily  exertion.  The  sounds  may  also  be  greatly  modified  by  disease  within 
the  thorax,  though  the  heart  itself  may  be  perfectly  healthy.  The  extent 
over  which  they  may  be  heard  is  much  increased  by  any  ceruse  which  substi- 
tutes a  solid  mass,  or  a  collection  of  liquid,  for  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
lungs.  They  may  thus  be  conveyed  even  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
chest ;  and  occasionally  they  are  louder  at  a  distance  than  near  the  heart, 
where  a  solid  structure  intervenes  in  one  case,  and  the  loose  texture  of  the 
lung  in  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  sounds  as  affected  by  disease  of 
the  heart  The  influence  of  disease  may  be  shown  either  in  the  alteration  of 
the  healthy  sounds,  or  in  the  production  of  new  ones.  The  healthy  soands 
may  suffer  change  in  their  intensity,  pitch,  duration,  extent,  relation  to  each 
other,  and  rhythm  or  regularity  of  succession.  Sometimes  one  of  the  soands 
is  quite  wanting,  and  this  may  happen  in  relation  to  either.  Sometimes 
the  first  sound  is  greatly  prolonged,  or  is  doubled  from  a  doable  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle,  in  either  case  interfering  with  the  second.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  soands  are  sometimes  increased  to  three  or  four  instead  of 
two ;  and  this  may  be  readily  conceived,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  ventricles 
do  not  always  act  simultaneously.  Of  course,  the  regular  recurrence  of  the 
double  sound  must  be  liable  to  all  the  interruptions  which  have  before  been 

The  radial  pulse,  and  the  pulse  in  any  part  of  the  body,  eyen  the  most  distant,  are 
synchronous  with  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  (passive)  diastole,  and  the  first  part  of  the  fall  of  the  instrument  over  the 
heart.  The  inference  from  this  is  that  the  pulse  is  owing  not  directly  to  the  systole  of 
the  heart,  but  to  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  aorta. 

An  important  fact  is  that  the  pulse  beat  is  conveyed  through  four  feet  or  more  of  elaatic 
tube  without  any  loss  of  time.  This  proves  that  an  impulse  felt  anywhere  in  the  body,  is 
positively  synchronous  with  the  cause  directly  producing  it,  and  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  decision  of  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  heart's  impulse. 

The  carotid  pulse,  aa  shown  by  the  instrument,  precedes  that  of  the  radial  artery  of 
the  wrist.  (Pavy,  Med.  Timet  andOaz.f  Nov.  1837,  p.  523.)  It  must  be  produced;  there- 
fore, by  an  antecedent  caudc.  This  can  only  be  tho  systole  of  the  heart,  sending  the 
blood  into  the  aorta,  the  wave  of  which  reaches  the  carotid  before  it  is  lost.  But  the 
carotid  pulse  follows  by  a  decidedly  appreciable  interval  that  of  the  heart.  {Ibid.)  It 
follows  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  precedes  the  systole,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
active  diastole,  which,  according  to  tiie  views  given  in  a  preceding  note,  is  synchronous 
with  the  auricular  contraction. 

The  instrument  is  capable  of  measuring  tho  extent  of  movement  of  the  chest  in  in- 
spiration,  and  the  accordance  or  non  accordance  of  these  movements  in  different  parts 
of  the  chest.  For  an  account  of  it  see  the  3ffd.  Timet  and  Gaz.  for  Dec.  1856  (p.  656), 
and  for  a  figure,  the  same  for  Nov.  1857  (p.  523). — Note  to  the  fifth  edition. 
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■otioed  in  relation  to  the  pnlsation.  None  of  these  deviations,  however,  from 
the  healthy  state  necessarily  imply  organic  disease  of  the  heart;  and,  when 
eoosidered  alone,  may  be  of  no  very  great  importance;  but,  in  connection 
with  other  morbid  signs,  they  sometimes  acquire  great  significance. 

New  or  abnormal  sounds  often  occnr,  mingling  with,  following,  or  quite 
■■perseding  the  healthy.     These  are  nsnally  denominated  mnrmnrs,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  may  be  considered  as  modifications  of  the  bellows  mur- 
mt<r,  or  hruU  de  eovfflet  of  the  French.    This,  in  its  pnrest  form,  is  a  smooth 
Mowing  Bonnd,  named  from  its  resemblance  to  that  made  by  a  bellows.     It 
mmj  be  single  or  doable,  soft  or  load,  of  a  low  or  high  key,  short,  so  as  merely 
m  little  to  prolong  one  of  the  natural  sounds,  or  continuous,  so  as  to  fill  up 
acre  or  lea  completely  the  space  between  the  impulses.    Sometimes  it  wholly 
mpemedes  the  healthy  sounds,  and  nothing  is  heard  but  one  continaous  bel- 
lows mumur;  but  such  cases  are  rare.     It  often  becomes  in  various  degrees 
rough  or  broken ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  designate  the  modifica- 
tiona  thus  produced  by  the  terms  ^^in^,  ranping,  sawing,  Ac.     Dr.  Pennock 
very  properly  suggests  that,  as  sawing  is  a  doable  motion,  the  name  should  be 
restricted  to  the  double  murmurs  produced  by  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
heart  (Hope^s  TVeaiise,  Am.  ed.,  p.  110.)     In  some  instances,  the  murmur 
ii  of  a  musical  or  whistling  character,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  chirping 
of  yoong  birds. 

In  its  pure  form,  the  bellows  murmur  often  exists  without  any  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  may  be  produced  artificially  by  alterations  in  the 
diameter  of  one  of  the  larger  arteries,  even  in  health.  The  mere  pressure  of 
the  stethoscope  upon  the  artery  will  sometimes  occasion  it.  The  most  freqaent 
cause  of  the  sound  is  probably  an  abrupt  contraction  at  one  of  the  orifices,  or 
in  one  of  the  tubes  through  which  the  blood  passes.  It  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  the  fluid,  as  it  emerges  from  the  stricture,  and  spreads  out  to 
ill  the  larger  space  beyond  it,  breaks  into  currents,  which  set  against  the  sides 
of  the  tube,  and,  being  thence  reflected,  and  perhaps  again  reflected,  occasion 
vibrations  which  result  in  sound.  They  who  have  observed  the  appearance 
of  the  stream  of  urine,  as  it  issues  from  a  strictared  arethra,  can  easily  com- 
prehend this  explanation.  An  abrupt  expansion  in  the  passage  will  have  the 
same  eflTect  upon  the  currents  of  the  blood,  and  conseqaently  in  the  prodac- 
tion  of  the  murmar.  Thus,  the  sound  may  result  from  contraction  of  any  of 
the  orifices  of  the  heart,  or  the  expansion  of  one  of  the  great  arteries  imme- 
diately beyond  them,  and,  in  the  former  case,  may  be  produced  either  by  or- 
ganic, or  by  functional  disease,  as  spasmqjdic  constriction.  Any  pressure  upon 
the  heart  or  great  vessels  from  without,  so  as  to  diminish  the  cavity,  whether 
from  tumours,  deformity  of  the  spine,  or  force  applied  to  the  chest,  and  any 
partial  obstruction  by  concretions  within,  as  by  coagula  of  blood  or  fibrin. 
Bay  give  rise  to  the  same  effect. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  the  bellows  murmur  is  a  watery  state  of  the  blood, 
soeh  as  occurs  in  chlorosis  or  anemia.  The  liquid  is  in  this  state  more  mov- 
able, the  particles  more  easily  glide  over  each  other ;  and  hence  currents  are 
more  easily  formed  by  whatever  affects  the  regular  movement  of  the  blood.  It 
is  in  such  cases  that  the  bellows  murmur  is  most  easily  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  stethoscope  upon  the  arteries;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
anemic  state  very  much  favours  the  action  of  other  causes  operating  in  the 
heart.  Indeed,  a  very  watery  state  of  the  blood  is  alone  capable  of  producing 
the  sound,  without  any  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  orifices;  the  ordinary 
mtkvements  being  sufficient,  in  such  a  case,  to  form  the  requisite  currents.  In 
anemic  individuals,  the  slightest  increase  in  the  circulation  is  sufficient  to  ge- 
nerate the  murmur;  and,  as  the  anemic  state  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  with 
excessive  action  of  the  heart,  it  seldom  exists  to  any  considerable  extent  with- 
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out  this  accompaniment.     The  condition  can  at  any  time  be  induced  by  free 
and  frequent  bleeding. 

The  roughness  implied  by  the  terms  filing,  rasping,  and  sawing,  is  ascrib- 
able  to  inequalities  in  the  surface  over  which  the  blood  flows,  especially  in 
the  orifices  of  the  great  vessels,  produced  by  depositions  of  lymph,  excres- 
cences of  various  kinds,  osseous  or  cartilaginous  productions,  Ac.  These 
modifications  of  the  bellows  murmur  are  accordingly  in  general  supposed  to 
indicate  organic  disease  in  the  valves,  or  the  valvular  openings. 

Another  source  of  cardiac  murmurs  is  frequently  some  defect  of  the  valves, 
either  loss  of  substance,  irregular  thickening,  dilatation  of  the  orifice,  or  some* 
thing  else  which  prevents  their  accurate  closure,  and  thus  allows  regurgita- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  may  be  supposed  that,  in  these  cases,  the  sound  is  ascrib- 
able  not  only  to  the  irregularity  given  to  its  backward  movement  through 
the  insufficient  valve,  but  also  in  some  measure  to  the  conflict  of  the  reverted 
with  the  regular  current  of  blood ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  blood  of  the 
contracting  ventricle  is  sent  through  the  insufficient  auriculo-veutricular  valve 
against  the  current  entering  the  auricle. 

The  degree  of  softness  or  loudness  is  influenced  by  the  less  or  greater  force 
of  the  moving  cause ;  and  hence  the  systolic  ventricular  murmurs  are  louder 
than  the  diastolic ;  the  former  depending  on  the  powerful  contraction  of  the 
ventricles,  the  latter  on  the  much  feebler  elastic  pressure  of  the  great  arteries. 
The  key  or  tone  of  the  murmur,  according  to  Hope,  is  higher  or  lower,  ac- 
cording as  the  sound  is  generated  at  a  less  or  greater  depth,  by  a  less  or 
gp*eater  force,  or  in  a  less  contracted  or  more  contracted  passage.  Rough- 
ness  of  sound  is  proportionate  to  irregularity  in  the  surface  producing  it 
The  musical  tone  appears  to  afford  no  particular  indication.  Hope  found 
it  most  frequently  as  an  attendant  upon  regurgitation.  Any  of  these  sounds 
may  be  changed  by  altering  the  force  of  the  heart's  action.  Thus,  when  the 
cardiac  affection  is  insufficient  to  generate  a  murmur  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
the  circulation,  the  sound  may  sometimes  be  developed  by  exciting  the  heart; 
and  a  murmur  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  smooth,  may  be  rough- 
ened by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  The  quantity  of  blood,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Williams,  modifies  the  murmurs,  increasing  and  prolonging 
them  when  excessive,  and  rendering  them  loud  and  short  when  defective,  and 
attended  with  excited  action  of  the  heart. 

By  a  close  examination,  it  can  often  be  ascertained  in  which  of  the  val- 
vular orifices  the  murmur  originates,  and  whether  it  depends  upon  obstruc- 
tion, or  upon  deficiency  of  the  valves  and  consequent  regurgitation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  seat  of  the  murmur,  as  perceived  by  the  stethoscope, 
will  tend  to  fix  its  origin.  When  the  sound  is  loudest  on  the  sternum,  im- 
mediately below  the  insertion  of  the  third  rib,  and  thence  extends  upward  for 
about  two  inches  along  the  course  of  the  great  vessels,  it  may  be  considered 
as  having  its  source  in  the  semilunar  valves.  If  the  sound  be  perceived  most 
distinctly  along  the  course  of  the  ascending  ao^^ta  upon  the  right,  it  is  pro- 
bably seated  in  the  aortic  valves;  if  along  the  pulmonary  artery  on  the  left, 
it  is  in  the  pulmonic  valves.  When  the  murmur  is  most  distinct  over  that 
part  of  the  chest  on  which  percussion  is  dull,  that  is,  where  the  ventricles  are 
in  contact  with  the  walls,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  generated  either  in 
the  mitral  or  tricuspid  valve;  in  the  former,  when  the  point  of  greatest 
loudness  is  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  left  nipple  and  an  inch  or  so  below  it, 
in  the  latter,  when  the  analogous  point  is  on  or  near  the  sternum  in  the  same 
horizontal  line. 

In  the  second  place,  the  solution  of  the  question,  whether  the  sound  de- 
pends upon  contraction  or  any  other  obstruction  of  the  valvular  opening,  or 
upon  deficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  valves  themselves,  in  other  words, 
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whether  it  b  generated  in  the  regular  onward  coarse  of  the  blood,  or  by  re« 
l^rg^tation,  is  aided  by  observing  the  coarse  of  the  soand,  its  relation  as  to 
the  time  of  occarrence  to  the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and 
the  character  of  the  soand  itself.  The  coarse  of  the  soand  will  generally  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  cnrrent  of  blood  from  the  originating  point.  In  con* 
traction  of  the  semilonar  valves,  and  insufficiency  of  the  auriculo-ventricalar 
Talves,  the  soand  will  be  synchronoas  with  the  ventricular  systole;  in  the 
opposite  states  of  these  valves  respectively,  with  the  diastole.  The  sounds 
produced  daring  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  are  loader  than  those  daring  the 
diastole.  I%rst,  in  relation  to  the  aortic  valve,  if  it  be  obstructed,  the  mur* 
mar  will  be  heard  during  the  systole,  will  be  rather  loud,  resembling,  accord* 
ing  to  Dr.  H6pe,  the  whispered  letter  r,  and  will  follow  the  course  of  the 
aorta,  sometimes  even  as  high  as  the  carotid,  without  being  perceived,  or 
but  faintly  so,  over  the  ventricle.  If  the  valve  be  insufficient,  so  as  to  oc* 
casioQ  regurgitation  from  the  aorta,  the  murmur  will  be  heard  during  the 
diastole,  will  be  of  a  lower  key  than  the  preceding,  resembling,  according  to 
Dr.  Hope,  the  word  awe  whispered  in  inspiration,  and  will  be  most  distinct 
over  the  ventricle  into  which  the  regurgitating  current  from  the  aorta  is 
directed,  though  it  may  also  be  heard  fbr  some  distance  up  the  aorta.  These 
two  murmurs,  succeeding  each  other,  may  be  considered  as  a  sure  sign  of 
conjoined  contraction  and  insdfficiency  of  the  aortic  orifice.  Secondly,  in 
relation  to  the  mitral  valve,  obstruction  is  indicated  by  a  diastolic  murmur, 
heard  over  the  left  ventricle,  very  feeble  and  low- toned  in  consequence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  auricular  contraction  and  the  depth  of  the  valve,  and  com- 
pared by  Hope  to  the  word  who  whispered  feebly.  Insufficiency,  produc* 
mg  regurgitation,  is  attended  with  a  louder  sound  of  the  same  character,  is 
systolic,  and  may  be  heard  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  does  not,  like  the 
semilunar  murmur,  extend  far  up  the  aorta.  Thirdly,  the  same  rules  apply 
to  the  murmurs  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  those  namely  of  the  pulmonary 
semilunar  valve,  and  the  tricuspid.  They  are  usually  higher  toned  than 
those  of  the  left  side,  because  nearer  the  surface.  They  will  be  sought  for 
of  course  along  the  direction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle. They  are  comparatively  very  rare.  The  auriculo-ventricular  sounds 
are  sometimes  wanting,  even  when  there  is  considerable  constriction  of  the 
orifices,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  the  auricular  contraction.  They 
may  occur  either  immediately  after  the  systole,  along  with  the  second  sound, 
in  which  case  they  are  produced  probably,  in  chief,  by  the  force  given  to  the 
blood  by  the  suction  of  the  dilated  ventricle,  or  immediately  before  the 
systole  and  after  the  period  of  repose,  when  the  contraction  of  the  auricle 
takes  place. ''^ 
It  is  often  very  important  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  a  cardiac  affection 

*  Some  modification  of  these  yiews  as  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  murmurs  becomes 
necessary,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  the  diastolic  impulse.  Thus,  the  murmur  often 
heard  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  synchronous  with  the  impulse,  and  occurring  in  the 
tiAe  of  the  first  sound,  instead  of  being  regurgitant,  and  indicating  mitral  insufficiency, 
mast,  on  the  diastolic  theory,  be  considered  as  a  murmur  of  contraction,  produced  by 
the  rush  of  blood  through  the  narrowed  auriculo-ventricular  opening  during  the  active 
diastole;  and  the  remarlcs  made  in  the  text  on  the  signs  of  constriction  of  the  auriculo- 
▼entrieular  openings  must  be  looked  on  as  inaccurate.  More  will  be  said  on  this  point 
under  the  head  of  chronic  disease  of  the  valves.  The  author  will  at  present  merely 
observe  that  the  views  given  in  the  text  are  mainly  those  of  Dr.  Hope,  and  were  proba- 
bly originally  adopted  by  that  writer  as  much  from  their  conformity  with  his  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  heart's  actions,  as  in  accordance  with  actual  observation^  They  are, 
however,  allowed  to  stand;  because,  though  their  entire  accuracy  is  dodbted  by  the 
author,  they  have  high  authority  in  their  favour,  and  those  of  a  different  bearing  still 
want  the  support  of  further  investigation,  and  the  sanction  of  general  opinion.  (Note 
to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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is  organic  or  merely  fanctional.  An  accurate  appreciation  of  these  morbid 
soonds  is  valaable  on  this  acconnt.  The  pare  bellows  mormar  is  an  attendant 
on  both  forms  of  disease ;  bat  when  rough,  of  the  rasping  or  grating  character. 
It  indicates  asnally  some  organic  derangement  of  the  raWes.  If  the  morbid 
sound  be  traced  to  one  of  the  ?al?es,  and  be  found  constant  there,  it  maj 
be  considered  as  an  almost  certain  sign  of  structural  change.  The  murmora 
of  regurgitation  are  probably  in  general  of  organic  origin,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  regurgitation  at  the  mitral  valve  may  sometimes  occur,  Arom  a  slight 
irregularity  in  the  contraction  of  the  fleshy  columns,  consequent  upon  nerrout 
disturbance ;  and  the  same  result  might  readily  flow  from  gouty  or  rheumatie 
irritation  affecting  these  columns.  The  same  may  be  true  also  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  regurgitant  murmurs,  if,  as  maintained  by  some  anatomista, 
there  are  muscular  fibres  in  the  semilunar  valves,  the  irregular  action  of  which 
may  interfere  with  their  accurate  closure."*^ 

A  sound  similar  to  the  bellows  murmur  is  sometimes  caused  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes  by  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged  heart.  This  is  distinguishable 
from  the  proper  cardiac  murmur  by  the  fact,  that  it  may  be  suspended  by 
holding  the  breath.  It  may  serve  sometimes  as  a  sign  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  but  may  proceed  from  so  many  other  causes,  that  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  it 

A  friction  or  rubbing  Bound,  analogous  to  that  sometimes  observed  in 
pleurisy,  is  often  heard  in  disease  of  the  pericardium,  and  results  from  the 
moving  upon  each  other  of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  that  membrane,  rendered 
rough  by  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  similar  sound  of  pleurisy  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  affected  by  a 
suspension  of  the  respiration.  When  the  membrane  is  at  the  same  time  very 
stiff  and  rough,  it  gives  rise  to  a  modification  of  the  friction  sound,  which  has 
been  called  creaking-leather  sound,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  noise  made 
by  new  leather.  Both  of  these  sounds  have  an  alternating  character,  de- 
pendent on  the  double  motion  of  the  heart  They  are  said  to  be  strouj^est 
in  the  systole,  and  after  expiration.  The  friction  sound  often  closely  resem- 
bles the  endocardial  murmurs;  and  it  is  sometimes  diflScult  to  distinguish 
between  them.  It  is  generally  increased  by  pressure ;  but  this  fact  cannot 
always  be  received  as  diagnostic ;  for,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Wm.  Jenner,  even  mo- 
derate pressure  over  the  base  of  the  heart  in  children,  whose  chests  are  flexi- 
ble, is  capable  of  producing  a  murmur  by  diminishing  the  cavity  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Strong  pressure  may  sometimes  even  diminish  the  friction 
sound,  by  lessening  the  movement  between  the  pericardial  surfaces. 

A  churning  or  washing  sound  occasionally  results  from  the  presence  of  a 
certain  amount  of  liquid  in  the  pericardium.  All  these  pericardial  sounds 
are  more  superficial  than  those  proper  to  the  heart  itself. 

A  strong  pulsation  of  the  heart  may  develope  the  mocous  and  sibilant  rales 
by  a  movement  given  to  the  air  in  inflamed  bronchial  tubes,  and  sometimes 
occasions  the  metallic  tinkling  in  large  tuberculous  cavities. 

Sometimes  along  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  whether  otherwise  normal 
or  abnormal,  there  is  heard  a  peculiar  musical  or  metallic  tinkling,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  well  understood.  A  similar  sound  may  be  at  any  time  produced 
by  applying  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  ear,  and  gently  striking  the  back 
of  it  with  the  finger  It  is  noticed  under  various  circumstances,  and  differ- 
ent explanations  have  been  given.  M.  Barth  has  observed  it  in  connection 
with  the  existence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  the  idea  has  been 
suggested  that  it  might  in  some  instances  be  connected  with  gaseous  dis- 

*  See  an  abstraot  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Monneret,  presented  to  the  French  Aoademy  of 
Sciences,  OoC  16,  1849,  in  ilie  Lond.  Med.  G<u,,  March,  1850,  p.  408. 
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tension  of  the  stomach.  It  is  most  probably  produced  by  a  qnick  impnlse 
of  the  hearty  producing  yibration  in  a  tense  structure,  as  a  similar  sound  is 
caused  in  large  cavities  ^tb  elastic  walls  containing  air.  The  sound  is  pro- 
bably often  generated,  in  Tarious  degrees,  by  a  strong  impulse  of  the  heart 
a^nat  the  walls  of  the  chest     It  is  of  no  great  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Vascular  Sounds. — A  slight  sound  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  motion 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  which  is  very  much  increased  by  whatever 
roughens  the  internal  surfaos,  or  produces  any  sudden  change  in  the  capacity 
of  the  vessels,  whether  aneurisms,  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  from  without. 
A  watery  condition  of  the  blood  very  much  promotes  it,  so  much  so,  that,  in 
anemic  individuals,  it  can  be  produced  with  great  facility  by  merely  pressing 
the  artery  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  or  the  stethoscope.  It  is  synchronous 
with  the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  takes  place  during  the  diastole 
of  the  arteries.  Sometimes  a  double  murmur  is  produced  in  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  the  first  corresponding  with  the  systole,  the  second  with  the  diastole 
of  the  heart  The  diastolic  murmur  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  regur- 
gitant movement  of  the  blood  from  the  great  arterial  branches,  in  consequence 
of  want  of  due  elasticity  in  the  diseased  and  dilated  aorta.  (Bellingham, 
Lon±  Med.  Oaz.,  Sept  1850,  p.  399.) 

M.  Beau  thinks  he  has  proved  that  the  arterial  murmur,  and  especially 
that  of  the  carotids,  is  produced  whenever  an  increased  wave  of  blood  is 
thrown  into  the  great  vessels,  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
{Archives  Oen^rales,  ie  s^r,,  xiv.  183.) 

In  large  veins,  too,  a  peculiar  murmur  has  been  noticed,  especially  in  ane- 
mic individuals,  which  received  from  M.  Bouillaud  the  designation  of  bruii 
de  diable,  from  the  name  of  the  humming-top,  the  noise  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  resemble.  It  may  properly  be  called  the  humming  sound.  It  is 
observed  especially  in  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  but  occurs  also  in  the  ex- 
ternal jugular,  in  the  vena  fnnominata,  and  in  the  crural  vein.  {Arch.  O^n., 
4e  sir.,  xxiii.  326.)  It  differs  from  the  arterial  bellows  murmur  by  being 
continuous,  though  it  is  by  no  means  uniform,  having  characteristic  swells 
and  remissions,  which  correspond  with  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  arteries. 
Occasionally  it  has  a  musical  tone.  It  probably  depends  upon  altered 
capacity  of  the  vessel  at  the  moment  of  examination,  as  bv  the  tension  caused 
by  turning  the  head  on  one  side,  and  upon  a  deficient  viscidity  or  abnormal 
mobility  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Ogier  Ward  states  that  it  may  be  heard  in  all 
children  under  the  age  of  seven,  and  considers  the  watery  condition  of  their 
blood  a  sufficient  explanation.  {Lond.  Med,  Oaz.,  May,  1851,  p.  784.) 

5.  General  Symptoms, 

These  are  either  directly  connected  with  the  heart,  or  secondary.  To  the 
former  section  belongs  the  pulse^  which,  though  dependent  on  the  contraction 
of  the  left  ventricle,  is  not,  as  felt  at  the  wrist,  exactly  synchronous  with  the 
impulse  of  the  heart,  but  follows  it  at  a  slight  interval.  Being  liable  to  all 
the  irregularities  of  the  cardiac  pulsations,  whether  as  to  force,  duration,  or 
the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  successive  beats,  it  is  highly  important  in 
diagnosis,  and  often  enables  us  immediately  to  detect  derangement  in  the 
central  organ  of  the  circulation.  It  is  almost  always  more  or  less  deranged 
in  diseases  of  the  heart.  Its  indications,  however,  must  not  be  received 
without  allowance.  Intermission  in  the  pulse  is  not  always  a  sign  of  inter- 
mission in  the  contractions  of  the  heart  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
an  occasional  ventricular  contraction  is  too  feeble  to  transmit  an  impulse  to 
the  arteries  in  the  extremities.  The  pulse  may  be  very  weak  when  the  heart 
appears  to  act  tumultuonsly,  because,  though  the  extent  of  the  motion  is 
considerable,  the  force  of  the  contraction  is  not  great ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
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left  ventricle  may  contract,  ander  certain  circumstances,  less  vigorously  than 
the  right;  or,  finally,  there  may  be  an  insufficient  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
left  ventricle,  consequent  upon  the  retardation  of  Ihe  current  in  the  pulmo* 
nary  capillaries.  Yery  frequently  the  heart  continues  to  beat  after  all  pul- 
sation at  the  wrist  has  ceased.*  Other  circumstances  which  influence  the 
condition  of  the  pulse,  independently  of  the  mere  cardiac  contractions,  are 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  system. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  pulse  is  not  to  be  relied  on  im- 
plicitly, as  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  heart.  Its  relation  to  particular  car- 
diac diseases  will  be  treated  of  under  those  diseases  respectively. 

Dyspnosa  is  among  the  most  prominent  and  distressing  symptoms  of  car- 
diac affection.  It  sometimes  depends  upon  mere  nervous  disorder ;  but  more 
frequently  arises  from  direct  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  either 
by  pressure  upon  them,  congestion,  or  effusion  into  the  pulmonary  tissue  or 
the  pleural  cavities. 

Fain  is  little  to  be  depended  on  as  a  sign  of  disease  of  the  heart  The 
most  violent  and  fatal  affections  are  often  attended  with  little  positive  pain, 
even  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  sometimes  running  their  course  without  it 
In  other  cases  it  is  very  acute ;  and  not  unfreqnently  the  patient  experiences 
great  distress  about  the  prsecordia,  of  a  vague  and  indescribable  character, 
fdtogether  different  from  ordinary  pain.  Though  thus  uncertain,  the  exist- 
ence of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  lead  to  an  accurate  investigation  of  its  cause. 

Palpitations,  by  which  are  meant  pulsations  of  the  heart  disagreeably  sen- 
lible  to  the  patient  are  a  very  frequent  symptom.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that' there  should  be  an  increase  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against 
the  chest  The  symptom  is  often  connected  with  very  slight  disease,  and  be* 
comes  alarming  only  when  long  continued,  or  associated  with  other  signs  of 
a  serious  import.  Its  existence,  however,  for  any  length  of  time,  should  aU 
ways  lead  to  inquiry.  Palpitations  will  be  more  particularly  treated  of  among 
the  inorganic  affections  of  the  heart. 

The  secondary  symptoms  are  very  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  such  as  in- 
dicate morbid  effects  of  irregularities  in  the  circulation.  Either  the  blood  is 
driven  with  too  great  a  force  into  certain  organs,  as  into  the  brain  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  and  into  the  lungs  in  the  same  condition  of  the 
right  ventricle ;  or  it  becomes  congested  in  various  parts,  from  impediment  to 
its  passage  through  the  heart  as  in  the  general  venous  system  of  the  body, 
including  especially  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  when  the  impediment  exists 
in  the  right  side,  or  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  when  in  the  left;  or,  finally,  it 
is  distributed  with  insufficient  force,  or  in  insufficient  quantity,  to  the  body 
at  large,  in  consequence  of  debility  or  obstruction  of  the  propelling  organ. 
Hence  the  phenomena  of  active  or  passive  congestion  in  the  brain,  the  lungs, 
the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  Hence  vertigo,  tor- 
menting headaches,  irritable  temper,  epistaxis,  apoplexy,  pulmonary  hemor^ 
rhage  and  inflammation,  hepatic  disease,  haematemesis,  various  forms  of  dis- 
ordered stomach  and  bowels,  and  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood.  Hence,  too, 
dropsical  effusion,  sometimes  general,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  anasarca,  or 
bydrothorax.     The  enlarged  thyroid  gland  and  prominent  eyes  sometimes 

*  Theie  anomalies  are  perhaps  more  readily  explained  on  ihe  theory  of  diastolic  im- 
pulse. A  TODtrioular  contraction,  strong  enough  to  produce  a  perceptible  impulse  upon 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  should  cause  a  pulsation  in  the  artery  at  the  wrist ;  but  we  may 
easily  conceiTe  that  there  may  be  a  diastolic  impulse,  while  the  sjstole  is  Tery  feeble  and 
insufficient  to  produce  a  pulse.  Again,  the  seemingly  tumultuous  beating  of  the  heart 
when  the  pulse  is  feeble  maj  be  diastolic,  while  the  sjstole  may  correspond  in  feebleneaa 
with  the  moTement  of  the  artery  at  the  wrist.  (Nott  to  thi/ourth  §ditwH,) 
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eonneeted  with  disease  of  the  heart,  may  be  similarly  explained.  It  is  not 
preteoded  that  these  phenomeDa  occur  in  all  cases  of  affection  of  the  heart ; 
but  there  it  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  occasionally  present  itself.  These 
symptoms  of  course  vary,  according  as  the  congestion  is  active  or  passive. 
Thus,  in  the  former  we  have  the  flashed  and  swollen  face,  the  prominent  eye, 
and  the  general  turgid  state  of  system ;  in  the  latter,  the  pallid  or  livid  com- 
plexion, the  purple  lips,  the  puffy  eyelids,  and  the  universal  tendency  to 
(edema.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  great  viscera  are  apt  to  be  hyper- 
trophied  in  conseqneflce  of  the  congestion  to  which  they  are  incident,  and 
that  this  effect  is  produced  whether  the  congestion  is  active  or  passive.  Be* 
aides  the  sources  of  secondary  disorder  above  mentioned,  there  is  another, 
consisting  in  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  organ  or  distended  pericardium 
Dpon  the  neighbouring  lungs,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary  functions 
liH3m  the  mere  mechanical  effect  of  the  heart's  frequently  excessive  action. 

It  Tery  seldom  happens  that  the  whole  heart  is  diseased  at  once ;  and,  when 
both  sides  are  affected,  one  is  so  ordinarily  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other. 
Id  like  manner,  when  the  two  cavities  of  the  same  side  are  diseased,  they 
seldom  suffer  equally.  Not  unfrequently  the  disease  is  confined  to  a  single 
▼alve,  or  a  single  cavity. 

Article  L 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  PERICARDIUM,  ob  PERICARDITIS. 

Ths  heart  includes  three  distinct  tissues,  which,  though  f^quently  inflamed 
eoDJointly,  are*  nevertheless  liable  to  be  separately  affected,  and  therefore  re- 
quire separate  consideration.  The  tissues  alluded  to  are  the  pericardium  or 
investing  membrane,  the  endocardium  or  lining  membrane,  and  the  intervening 
or  mascntar  structure.  Inflammation  occurring  in  these  several  parts  is  de- 
nominated respectively  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  carditis.  These  affec- 
tions were  formerly  confounded,  as  no  means  existed  of  discriminating  accu- 
rately between  them.  Nay,  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  either 
or  all  of  these  tissues  were  so  uncertain,  that  the  best  informed  physicians 
were  often  at  a  loss  to  determine,  in  particular  cases,  whether  it  existed  or 
not  Even  Laennec  admitted  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  certain  diag- 
nosis in  pericarditis.  To  Louis  belongs  the  credit  of  opening  the  way  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  complaint,  by  the  discovery  of  certain 
characteristic  signs.  Since  his  publication,  a  flood  of  light  has  been  poured 
from  various  sources  upon  the  subject ;  and  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
means,  not  only  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  pericarditis,  but  of  distin- 
guishing it  with  considerable  certainty  from  endocarditis.  The  same,  how* 
ever,  cannot  yet  be  said  in  relation  to  inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissne, 
or  carditis,  the  symptomatology  of  which,  as  a  distinct  affection,  is  very  ob- 
scure. The  student,  in  perusing  the  following  remarks,  must  not  forget  that, 
in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases  of  pericarditis,  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  exists  at  the  same  time,  and  mingles  its  characteristic  signs  with 
those  of  the  former  complaint. 

Pericarditis  is  not  nnfrequent  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  vast  number 
of  post-mortem  examinations,  made  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
that  about  one  in  twenty-three  of  all  who  die  at  an  adult  age,  exhibits  marks 
of  recent  or  former  attacks  of  this  disease.  The  proportion  is  probably 
greater  of  persons  who  are  affected  with  it  at  some  period  of  their  lives ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  often  occurs,  In  a  moderate  degree,  without 
leaving  any  permanent  vestiges  behind  it     I  have  no  doubt  that  many  slight 
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eases  of  it  aire  quite  overlooked.  My  attention  has  frequently  been  called  to 
attacks  of  disease,  sufficient  to  unfit  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  pursuits,  yet 
not  severe  enough  to  induce  him  to  take  to  his  bed,  in  which  a  careful  exami- 
nation has  revealed  the  existence  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  pericarditis. 

Anatomical  Characters, — The  first  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium is  probably  to  produce  congestion,  and  consequent  swelling  of  the  sub- 
^  serous  cellular  tissue,  with  diminution  of  secretion,  and  dryness  of  the  serous 
surface.  But  the  first  appearance,  obvious  to  anatomical  examination.  Is  red- 
ness, which  may  be  in  points,  or  in  patches  or  streaks»of  various  shape  and 
size,  and,  even  in  the  latter  case,  has  a  somewhat  punctuated  or  mottled  char- 
acter. Mere  redness,  however,  unattended  with  effusion,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  certainly  indicative  of  inflammation ;  for  it  may  result  ft'om  congestion 
alone,  or  may  be  cadaveric.  I^or  is  it  always  observable  in  cases  of  undoubt- 
ed inflammation,  disappearing  sometimes  in  instances  of  very  early  death,  as 
erysipelatous  redness  is  known  to  do  upon  the  skin.  Very  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  there  is  an  increased  secretion  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  membrane.  The  matter  secreted  is  sometimes  almost  exclu- 
sively coagulable  lymph,  which  concretes  as  soon  as  it  exudes,  sometimes 
almost  exclusively  serum,  which  remains  liquid ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  is  a  mixture  of  the  two;  the  coagulable  lymph  or  fibrinous  matter  ad- 
hering to  the  surface,  and  the  serum  accumulating  in  the  pericardial  sac,  with 
flocculi  or  shreds  of  the  concrete  matter  often  floating  in  it. 

The  quantity  of  the  liquid  varies  greatly,  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to 
little  more  than  three  or  four  fluidounces,  in  others  to  as  many  pints.  Gene- 
rally it  exceeds  nine  fluidounces.  Frank  mentions  a  case  in  which  six  pounds 
of  liquid  were  found  in  the  cavity.  Occasionally  it  is  limpid  and  nearly  colour- 
less ;  but  more  generally  is  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow,  opalescent,  of  a 
whey-like  appearance,  or  milky ;  and  sometimes  is  of  a  red  or  sanguineoos 
hue.  In  certain  hemorrhagic  states  of  the  constitution,  it  is  largely  mixed 
with  blood.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages  or  chronic  form 
of  the  disease,  it  is  sero-purulent ;  and  rare  instances  occur,  in  which,  from 
the  peculiar  condition  of  system,  it  is  originally  pus,  either  well  formed  and 
Dearly  pure,  or  in  various  degrees  sanious  and  offensive. 

The  fibrinous  matter  or  lymph  is  at  first  generally  in  the  form  of  a  soft 
delicate  film,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  from  which  it  is  easily 
separable;  but  occasionally  it  is  deposited  in  distinct  masses.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  the  inflammation,  it  increases  in  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
comes firmer  and  more  adhesive.  Its  colour  is  usually  yellowish-white,  but 
sometimes  pinkish  or  reddish-brown  from  the  intermixture  of  blood.  It  is 
singularly  arranged,  not  being  uniformly  spread  over  the  surface,  but  very 
irregularly,  presenting  a  reticulated  or  cellular  appearance,  which  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  that  produced  by  first  bringing  into  contact  and  then  sepa- 
rating two  layers  of  soft  butter,  spread  upon  pieces  of  board  or  other  solid 
body.  The  irregular  surface  of  the  pericardial  exudation  is  owing  to  a  simi- 
lar cause.  It  is,  no  doubt,  produced  by  the  alternate  meeting  and  separating 
of  the  cardiac  and  free  surfaces  of  the  membrane,  with  the  alternate  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  heart.  The  little  prominences  and  depressions  thus 
formed  are  altogether  irregular  in  their  shape,  size,  and  arrangement.  Thus, 
the  surface  has  been  variously  compared,  in  different  conditions  of  the  exuda- 
tion, to  that  of  a  piece  of  cut  sponge,  to  honey-comb,  to  the  interior  of  the 
stomacH  of  a  ruminating  animal,  as  seen  in  tripe,  and  to  a  congeries  of  earth- 
worms. Sometimes  the  pericardium  is  studded  over  with  soft  roundish  grano- 
iations,  and  sometimes  exhibits  innumerable  slender  papillary  projections. 

The  coating  of  coagulable  lymph  or  false  membrane  is  of  various  thick- 
ness, from  less  than  a  line  to  nearly  or  quite  an  inch ;  but  in  general  it  is  ba« 
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tweeD  one  and  three  lines.  In  Bome  instances,  it  covers  the  whole  serons 
tnrface  of  the  sac,  in  others,  is  confined  either  to  the  cardiac  or  to  the  free 
■■rface  exclusively,  and  in  others  again,  is  in  separate  patches  very  different 
is  their  extent  It  is  commonly  thickest  upon  the  heart.  Beneath  it,  the 
serous  membrane  is  asnally  reddened,  hot  not  always.  Dr.  Hope  states  that 
the  pericardiam  is  itself  very  rarely  thickened,  and  that,  when  apparently  so, 
it  generally  owes  the  effect  to  a  layer  of  old  adherent  false  membrane,  opaqoe 
and  of  a  blnish-white  colonr,  the  result  of  previous  inflammation.  Real  thick- 
ening, when  it  occurs,  is  seated  not  in  the  proper  serous  tissue,  but  in  the  eel* 
Iniar  or  fibrous  structure  without  it.  In  consequence  of  the  softening  of  this 
subserous  cellular  structure,  the  true  membrane  may  sometimes  be  peeled  off 
from  its  natnral  attachment 

The  anatomical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  complaint 
are  not  always  the  same.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation 
sometimes  terminates  before  effusion  has  occurred,  and  that  in  other  instances 
absorption  ^f  the  effused  matter,  whether  fibrinous  or  serous,  ensues,  and  reso- 
lution is  effected.  But  generally,  when  coagulable  lymph  has  been  exuded, 
at  least  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the  course  is  different  When  the  exuda- 
tion is  chiefly  concrete,  the  opposite  surfaces,  though  they  may  at  first  separate 
to  a  certain  extent  with  every  contraction  of  the  heart,  gradually,  as  the  lymph 
hardens  and  becomes  more  adhesive,  cohere  more  and  more  firmly,  until  they 
at  length  remain  permanently  united.  Incipient  blood-vessels,  in  the  shape  . 
of  red  points  and  variously  branching  lines,  soon  show  themselves  in  the  new 
deposit,  which  thus  by  degrees  becomes  organized,  at  first  imperfectly,  but, 
through  the  agency  of  absorption  and  the  consequent  removal  of  superfluous 
matter,  in  the  end  completely,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  cellular  tissue 
scarcely  if  at  all  distinguishable  from  original  structure.  The  pericardial 
cavity  is  thus  permanently  obliterated,  and  the  membrane  sometimes  appears 
aa  though  it  had  never  been  double. 

In  those  cases,  constituting  much  the  greater  number,  in  which  the  serous 
effusion  is  so  copious  early  in  the  disease  as  to  keep  the  opposite  surfaces 
separate,  adhesion  is  of  course  prevented  so  long  as  the  liquid  continnes  un- 
absorbed.  But,  as  the  inflammation  abates,  the  process  of  absorption  takes 
place,  the  amount  of  serum  is  gradually  diminished,  and  successive  portions 
of  the  surfaces,  coming  into  contact,  unite  together,  and  go  through  the  same 
changes  precisely  as  those  above  described.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
coating  of  coagulable  lymph  becomes  organized  before  the  serum  is  absorbed ; 
and  then,  after  death  from  other  causes,  the  surface  of  the  heart  is  observed 
to  be  covered,  in  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  its  extent,  with  false  membrane, 
without  any  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  cavity.  I  have  recently  seen  a  case 
of  this  kind. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  layers  of  coagulable  lymph  are  sometimes  par- 
tial. When  two  of  these  patches  are  opposite  to  each  other,  they  coalesce, 
aad  sometimes  unite  firmly,  so  that  the  sac,  instead  of  being  wholly  oblite- 
rated, is  divided  into  sections  which  may  or  may  not  communicate.  But,  in 
other  instances,  the  union  is  not  firm  enough  to  resist  the  separating  action 
of  the  heart,  and  the  plastic  lymph  is  thus  drawn  out  into  bands  or  filaments, 
which,  being  converted  by  the  organizing  process  into  cellular  tissue,  continue 
permanent  in  the  sac.  Often,  however,  the  patches  are  not  opposite.  In  such 
instances,  they  are  equally  converted  into  false  membrane,  but  now  form  only 
whitish  opaque  spots,  which  have  been  frequently  noticed,  in  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations, on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  and  were  at  first  mistaken  for  mere 
diacolorations.  Their  nature,  however,  is  rendered  evident  by  dissection,  by 
means  of  which  a  lamina  of  thin  membrane  may  be  separated,  leaving  the 
proper  surface  of  the  pericardium  quite  distinct.    These  white  patches  are  of 
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the  iBize  of  the  nail  or  larger,  and,  being  the  remains  of  former  inflammatioii, 
are  among  the  proofs  of  the  frequently  carable  nature  of  pericarditis. 

Sometimes  the  effased  liquid  is  only  partially  absorbed,  and  adhesion,  from 
this  cause,  but  partially  effected.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  liquid 
is  purnlent,  and^ence  pus  is  sometimes  found,  in  such  cases,  filling  the  in- 
tervals of  the  adhesions.  Again,  the  sac  may  continue  long  or  permanently 
distended,  either  from  defective  absorption,  or  from  the  continuance  of  extniT- 
asation.  In  such  instances,  coagulable  lymph  continues  to  be  deposited,  so 
that  the  coating  sometimes  at  length  attains  great  thickness,  exhibiting  dif* 
ferent  layers,  which  have  different  degrees  of  consistence  and  firmness,  the 
most  superficial,  as  the  most  recent,  being  generally  the  softest.  The  first 
layer,  becoming  organized,  serves  as  an  exuding  surface  from  which  the  next 
may  proceed.  Gases  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  terminate  fatally ;  but  sometimes 
not  until  after  a  long  time  and  various  changes.  The  liquid  is  occasionally 
at  length  absorbed,  and  the  opposite  layers,  thus  brought  together,  form  a 
thick  mass,  too  unwieldy  to  admit  of  a  perfect  organization.  Hence,  it  to 
converted  into  fibrous,  or  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  sometimes  even  into  booy 
matter,  which  firmly  embraces  the  heart,  cramps  its  movements,  and,  bj 
offering  a  constant  stimulus  to  its  actions,  may  end  in  hypertrophy,  or,  by 
restraining  them,  in  atrophy  of  the  organ.  In  tuberculous  constitutions,  the 
false  membrane  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  tubercles.  It  appears  also  to 
be  liable  to  inflammation,  and  has  occasionally  been  found  interspersed  with 
purulent  collections. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  is  often  morbidly  affected  in  fatal  cases  of 
pericarditis,  being,  in  relation  to  colour,  redder,  browner,  or  paler  than  in 
health ;  in  relation  to  consistence,  harder  or  softer ;  in  relation  to  bulk,  in* 
creased,  as  in  hypertrophy  with  or  without  dilatation,  or  diminished,  as  Iq 
atrophy.  When  long  surrounded  by  liquid,  it  experiences  the  sedative  in- 
fluence of  such  exposure,  and  becomes  soft,  flabby,  and  pale,  with  a  great 
diminution  of  its  energy. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are  exceedingly  diver* 
sified,  being  very  different  in  different  cases,  and  though,  when  occurring  con* 
Jointly  in  considerable  numbers,  they  may  serve  to  indicate  the  disease  with 
an  approach  to  certainty,  yet  they  are  very  seldom  conclusive,  and  often 
altogether  insufficient  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  attack  is  usually  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  which  is  sometimes  repeated, 
and  always  followed  by  fever.  It  is  said  that  occasionally  the  onset  is  marked 
by  faintncss  or  positive  syncope  rather  than  by  chilliness.  Among  the  symp* 
toros  which  attend  the  complaint,  though  by  no  means  always  in  the  same 
cases,  and  in  some  nearly  or  quite  wanting,  are  pain,  oppression,  weight  or 
other  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  palpitations,  cough  and  hurried 
respiration,  dyspnoea,  a  preference  for  certain  positions,  occasional  vomiting 
and  painful  deglutition,  headache  and  delirium,  frequent  and  often  irregular 
pulse,  great  debility,  attacks  of  faintness  approaching  or  amounting  to  syn* 
cope,  restlessness,  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  oedema  of  the  face  and 
extremities.  From  this  enumeration  of  symptoms  no  definite  notion  of  the 
complaint  can  be  drawn ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  more  in  detail  apon 
each  of  them*  individually. 

Fever  is  always  present,  unless  in  very  mild  cases,  and  is  attended  by  the 
usual  signs  of  this  affection  in  the  phlegmasias  generally,  such  as  frequent 
pulse,  hot  skin,  sometimes  dry  and  sometimes  perspiring,  furred  tongue,  loM 
of  appetite,  scanty  urine,  &c. 

The  puhe  is  an  important  symptom.  Dr.  Todd  states  that  an  intermit* 
tent  pulse,  occurring  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  supervention  of 
cardiac  inflammation,  is  a  very  suspicious  symptom,  indicating  the  probaUf 
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ipproach  of  either  pericarditis  or  endocarditis.  According  to  Dr.  Williams, 
the  poise  is  sometimes  slower  than  nataral  at  the  commencement ;  bnt,  nnless 
io  the  chill,  such  an  event  must  be  very  rare.  It  is  osnally,  after  the  fever 
has  been  fairly  established,  much  increased  in  frequency,  beating  often  from 
110  to  120  times  in  a  minote,  and  regular.  Early  in  the  disease,  it  is  gene- 
nlly  full  and  strong,  with  a  sharp  angry  beat ;  bat  sometimes  it  is  small  and 
wiry.  As  the  complaint  advances,  it  very  often  becomes  irregnlar,  and  occa- 
sionally very  much  so,  beating  rapidly  for  a  few  strokes  and  then  slowly,  with 
a  sort  of  hobbling  movement,  and  not  unfrequently  intermittent.  The  irregu- 
larity is  sometimes  temporarily  developed  by  excitement  of  any  kind,  as  by 
quick  motions  or  mental  disturbance.  Towards  the  close,  it  is  small  and  very 
feeble,  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  felt ;  and  this  weakness  of  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  may  be  observed  occasionally  when  the  heart  is  apparently  tumultuous 
hi  its  action.  It  is  probable  that  the  irregularity  and  intermission  of  the 
pulse  are  often  owing  rather  to  accompanying  endocarditis  or  carditis,  than 
to  the  proper  inflammation  of  the  pericardium.  When  it  is  exceedingly  fre- 
quent and  small,  or  peculiarly  jerking,  endocarditis  may  be  strongly  sus- 
pected. The  different  condition  of  the  pulse  at  different  stages  of  the  disease 
may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscles;  which 
are  at  first  irritated  into  excessive  action,  as  shown  by  the  strong,  full,  sharp 
pulse;  subsequently  weakened  but  still  irritated,  causing  the  frequent  and 
irregular  pulse ;  and  lastly,  prostrated  by  their  previous  excitement,  so  that 
the  poise  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  till  the  close.  This  weakness  of  the 
pulse,  towards  the  end,  may  also  be  referred  in  part  to  the  cramping  influence 
of  the  effusion,  liquid  or  concrete,  by  which  the  heart  is  surrounded.  Dr. 
Stokes  has  noticed  in  two  cases  increased  action  of  the  carotids. 

Pain  is  a  very  uncertain  symptom.  Sometimes  it  is  exceedingly  acute, 
shooting  from  the  precordia  to  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  and  extend- 
ing often  to  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the  left  arm,  sometimes  as  low  as  the 
dhow  or  even  the  wrist.  It  is  often  aggravated  by  a  deep  inspiration  or 
eoQghing,  by  percussion,  by  pressure  on  the  intercostal  spaces  and  in  the 
epigastrium,  especially  upwands  beneath  the  ribs  somewhat  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line,  by  forcible  stretching,  and  by  lying  on  the  left  side.  Fre- 
quently, however,  sharp  pain  is  wanting,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is 
never  experienced,  in  its  severest  form,  unless  the  pericarditis  is  accompanied 
with  pleorisy.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake;  as  uncomplicated  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium  has  been  known  to  occasion  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
Instead  of  this  sharp  pain,  the  patient  very  often  complains  only  of  a  slight, 
dull,  aching,  or  intermittent  pain,  or  of  indeflnite  uneasiness  about  the  left 
portion  of  the  chest,  variously  described  as  a  feeling  of  tightness  or  constric- 
tion, weight,  burning,  or  oppression,  and  occasionally  involving,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  left  shoulder  or  arm.  In  some  instances,  the  uneasiness  is  refer- 
red to  the  epigastrium ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  no  pain  of  any  kind  is 
experienced,  nor  any  sensation  calculated  to  direct  attention  to  the  heart  as 
the  seat  of  disease.  The  cardiac  uneasiness  is,  moreover,  sometimes  masked 
by  severer  pain  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  escapes  notice  in  consequence 
of  the  delirium  of  the  patient.  When  acute  pain  is  felt,  it  is  generally  in 
the  earlier  stages,  and  is  diminished  upon  the  occurrence  of  effusion. 

Dyspnoea  occurs  in  most,  though  not  in  all  cases,  and  is  sometimes  very 
distressing.  It  is  probably  in  part  a  nervous  phenomenon,  connected  with 
derangement  of  the  par  vagum ;  but  it  arises  also  from  the  pain  caused  by 
movements  of  the  chest,  and  from  pressure  made  by  the  accumulated  fluid  of 
the  pericardium  upon  the  lungs.  Occasionally,  it  is  so  severe  that  the  chest 
^bly  heaves  in  respiration,  speaking  is  difficult,  and  the  patient  is  unable 
to  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  preferring  to  sit  with  his  body  leaning  for- 
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ward  and  towards  the  left  side.  The  respiration  is  in  general  nearly  thirty 
in  a  minote,  and  sometimes  much  more,  especially  in  cases  complicated  with 
pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  The  irritation  occasionally  extends  to  the  diaphragm, 
giving  rise  to  biccongh,  and,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  sardonic  laugh ;  but  these 
symptoms,  as  well  as  the  vomiting,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  derangement 
of  voice  which  sometimes  attend  the  disease,  are  with  as  much  probability 
ascribable  to  the  propagation  of  disordered  impressions  through  nervous 
channels. 

Cough,  though  it  may  attend  pure  pericarditis,  is  not  a  prominent  symptom 
unless  in  complicated  cases.  It  is  usually  dry.  The  palpitations  are  often 
violent,  occurring  most  commonly  in  paroxysms,  which  are  apt  to  come  on  in 
the  night,  and  often  without  apparent  cause.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
induced  by  any  muscular  exertion,  or  strong  mental  emotion.  Cerebral  dis^ 
order  is  not  unfrequent,  being  exhibited  in  headache,  disturbed  sleep,  fright* 
ful  dreams,  delirium,  muscular  twitchings,  &c.;  and  these  symptoms  are  so 
severe,  with  so  little  obvious  cardiac  disease,  that  they  have  sometimes  been 
referred  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  the  heart  quite  overlooked,  though 
dissection  has  proved  the  former  organ  to  be  sound,  and  the  latter  only  affected. 

A  disposition  to  syncope  has  been  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  pericar- 
ditis. It  no  doubt  occasionally  exists,  and  fainting  is  sometimes  probably 
the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom. 
Great  restlessness,  jactitation ,  anxiety  of  countenance^  and  general  proslra^ 
Hon  are  phenomena  of  bad  cases,  and  especially  mark  the  close  of  the  disease. 
The  peculiar  anxious  expression  is  sometimes  observed,  when  there  is  no  pain 
or  other  local  uneasiness  to  account  for  it,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  a  nervons 
influence,  propagated  through  the  pneumogastric  nerve  to  the  brain,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

(Edema,  though  more  common  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  is  some- 
times observed  in  the  acute,  affecting  more  especially  the  lower  extremities, 
and  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  ineffectual  action  of  the  heart  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  and  the  consequent  venous  congestion. 

The  blood  in  pericarditis  almost  always  presents,  when  drawn  from  the 
arm,  the  buffy  coat  and  cupped  surface  of  inflammation,  in  a  high  degree;  and 
is  not  apt  to  lose  this  character  even  after  copious  depletion. 

Physical  Signs, — These  are  such  as  depend  either  1.  on  simple  excitement 
of  the  heart,  2.  on  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  pericardium,  or  3.  on  the 
friction  of  the  roughened  surfaces  of  the  membrane  upon  each  other. 

1.  In  consequence  of  irritation  propagated  to  the  muscular  tissue  from  the 
inflamed  membrane  at  the  outset,  the  ventricles  contract  with  increased 
energy;  and,  consequently,  both  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  louder,  and  its 
impulse  stronger  than  in  health,  and  than  they  are  subsequently  in  the  dis- 
ease. The  impulse,  however,  though  regular  in  its  recurrence  at  this  period, 
is  often  unequal  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  successive  pulsations. 

2.  When  the  effusion  is  considerable,  dulness  on  percussion  is  always  oIh 
servable  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  health ;  and,  as  the  cause  is  very  com* 
mon,  the  sign  is  highly  characteristic.  It  is  not  usually  perceived  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  nor  until  it  has  continued  for  two,  three,  or 
four  days;  though,  in  some  instances,  a  copious  effusion  is  one  of  the  first 
effects,  and  dulness  consequently  one  of  the  earliest  signs.  In  extreme  cases, 
it  may  extend  from  the  edge  of  the  false  ribs  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  clavicle,  and  occupy  a  space  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and  nine 
inches  across  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  (Louis.)  Sometimes  the  diaphragm 
is  depressed  by  the  distended  sac,  and  the  stomach  and  liver  displaced.  But 
such  instances  are  extremely  rare.     When  the  effusion  is  moderate,  it  is  beat 
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diacovered  bj  placing  the  patient  in  a  sitting  postore;  because,  when  upon 
kia  back,  the  flaid  is  separated  by  gravitation  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
ebeat.  The  dolness  is  distinguished  from  that  of  pleurisy  by  its  position,  and 
Hi  definite  outline,  and  sometimes  from  that  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation 
bf  extending  more  in  the  vertical  direction.  Allowance  mnst  be  made  for 
targeacence  of  the  heart,  which,  in  the  early  stage,  may  occasion  some  in- 
maae  of  dulness.  The  percussion  sound  over  the  lungs  is  sometimes  more 
naooant  than  in  health,  probably  from  expansion  of  the  thoracic  walls,  espe- 
cially in  the  young.  When  the  effusion  is  so  great  as  to  produce  considera- 
ble compression  of  the  lung,  the  percussion  sound  occasionally  acquires  a  some- 
what tympanitic  character  as  in  pleurisy.  (A.  Hudson,  Dub.  Quart,  Joum,, 
Not.  1856.  p.  285.) 

Other  signs  dependent  upon  the  same  cause  are  the  absence  of  the  respi- 
falory  sounds  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  where  they  are  observed  in  health, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  cardiac  sounds,  which  are  feeble)  and  seemingly  dis- 
tant, in  consequence  of  the  intervening  liquid,  and  are  sometimes  scarcely 
perceptible.  But  the  second  sound  may  be  heard  with  considerable  distinct- 
aess  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
aad  aorta,  because  these  parts  are  uncovered,  and  the  sound  is  generated  at 
the  valves  of  these  arteries.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  also  much  diminished, 
aad  sometimes  its  pulsations  cannot  be  felt  at  all.  When  strong  enough  to 
be  perceptible,  they  may  often  be  observed  to  change  their  position  in  conse- 
quence of  the  free  movement  of  the  heart  in  the  fluid  of  the  pericardium,  and 
impart  an  undulatory  sensation  to  the  hand,  occasioned  by  the  wave  of  the 
laid  aa  it  is  displaced  with  every  systole.  Dr.  Latham  says  that  this  undu- 
lating motion  is  often  visible  to  the  eye  between  the  cartilages  of  the  second 
aad  third,  or  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  or  both  at  the  same  time;  but  he 
has  ncTer  seen  it  in  any  other  place.  (LecL  on  Clin.  Med.^  <f^.,  i.  133.)  A 
common  effect  of  copious  effusion  into  the  pericardium  is,  by  pressing  the 
heart  backward  and  upward,  to  raise  the  point  of  impulse,  and  move  it  some- 
what to  the  left,  so  that  the  stroke  is  felt  behind  or  even  to  the  left  of  the 
nipple,  when  the  patient  is  on  his  back.  (Walshe.)  Still  another  sign  depend- 
ent upon  the  effusion  of  liquid  is  a  prominence  of  the  chest  at  the  precordial 
region,  observable  by  the  eye.  This  occurs  later  than  the  dulness,  as  it  re- 
quires a  greater  amount  of  fluid  for  its  production.  It  is  often  absent ;  and 
is  most  apt  to  take  place  in  the  young,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  flexibility 
of  their  cartilages  and  ribs.  Avenbrugger  noticed  a  swelling  at  the  epigas- 
trium as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  but  this  is  rare.  Most  of  these 
signs  are  pointed  out  by  Louis,  who  thus  made  a  vast  advance  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  pericarditis.  But  they  will  not  always  answer;  for  the  condition 
upon  which  they  depend,  that  namely  of  a  certain  amount  of  effusion,  does 
not  always  exist.  Another  sign  dependent  upon  the  effusion  is  a  sort  of 
churning  sound,  which  is  occasionally  produced  in  the  liquid  by  the  move- 
Bents  of  the  heart 

3.  Happily,  another  set  of  signs  is  afforded  by  cases  in  which  the  preced- 
ing are  not  observable.  They  are  the  rubbing  sounds,  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  inflamed  surfaces  against  each  other.  Attention  was  first  called 
to  the  existence  of  these  sounds  by  M.  Collin,  but  they  have  since  been  much 
more  accurately  and  thoroughly  investigated  by  Dr.  Stokes  and  other  ob- 
•ervers.  They  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  roughness  of  the  opposed 
surfaces  produced  by  the  coagulable  lymph,  sometimes  possibly  upon  their 
dryne&s  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  They  are  almost  always  double, 
from  the  double  motion  of  the  heart ;  and  may  be  triple  or  even  quadruple, 
the  contractions  of  the  auricles  are  capable  also  of  producing  them.  (Pen- 
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nock.)  Thej  are  generally  more  distinct  with  the  first  cardiac  sound.*  They 
vary  considerably  in  character,  according  to  the  roughness  of  the  membrane, 
and  probably  also  its  stiflfness  or  consistence,  as  well  as  to  the  energy  of  the 
heart's  contraction.  The  ordinary  form  is  that  denominated  simply  fricttan 
sound,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  friction  soond  of  pleurisy,  and  is  some* 
times  so  soft  as  to  resemble  the  bellows  murmur.  The  harsher  forms  are 
designated  sometimes  by  the  epithets  grating^  rasping,  &c.  Occasionally 
the  sound  imitates  the  rustling  of  crumpled  parchment.  As  the  yarying  cir- 
cumstances which  modify  the  sound  may  all  exist  in  the  same  case,  so  may 
also  the  different  yarieties  of  the  sound.  As  first  obseryed  by  M.  Collin,  it 
had  a  creaking  character  like  that  made  by  new  leather,  and  this  form  of  it 
is  hence  called  the  creaking-leather  sound. 

The  friction  sound  is  not  heard  at  the  yery  commencement  of  the  inflam- 
mation, but  usually  becomes  sensible  early  in  the  disease,  when  the  pericar- 
dial surfaces  are  not  yet  separated  by  liquid  effusion,  and  haye  not  contracted 
adhesion.  It  is  then  owing  either  to  the  dryness  of  the  membrane,  or  the 
thin  coating  of  coagalable  lymph,  and  generally  in  all  probability  to  the 
latter.  When  the  effusion  is  slight,  the  sound  should  be  sought  for  about  the 
base  of  the  heart,  near  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  Moderate  pressure  with 
the  stethoscope  will  sometimes  deyelope  it,  when  not  otherwise  sensible. 
Adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  or  separation  of  its  surfaces  by  the  liquid  ef- 
fused, soon  abolishes  it  more  or  less  completely.  Sometimes  it  may  be  made 
to  return,  after  haying  ceased,  by  causing  the  patient  to  lean  forward,  and 
thus  throw  the  fluid  towards  the  apex.  When  lost  in  consequence  of  ad- 
hesion, Williams  states  that  it  is  last  heard  below  the  left  breast.  The  sound 
is  occasionally  audible  only  oyer  particular  portions  of  the  pericardium,  inde- 
pendently of  adhesions  or  the  presence  of  fluid.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  membrane  is  liable  to  partial  inflammation ;  and  the  same  inference 
has  been  drawn  from  the  white  patches  now  and  then  obseryed  upon  the 
i\eart ;  but,  though  the  fact  may  be  true,  it  requires  other  proofs  than  those 
mentioned ;  as  the  whole  membrane  may  be  inflamed,  and  yet  concrete  exu- 
dation take  place  only  in  parts  of  it. 

The  friction  sound,  lost  in  consequence  of  copious  effnsion,  is  again  heard 
after  the  liquid  has  been  so  far  absorbed  as  to  permit  the  surfaces  to  come 
once  more  into  contact.  But  here  again  its  duration  is  brief ;  for  the  surfaces 
soon  contract  adhesions,  and  cease  to  moye  upon  each  other.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  earlier,  and  in  the  somewhat  advanced  stages  of  peri- 
carditis, and  answers  an  admirable  purpose  as  a  supplement  to  the  signs  de- 
rived from  effusion,  being  present  more  especially  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  these  are  wanting. 

There  is  some  risk,  unless  with  due  attention,  of  confounding  the  friction 
sounds  with  the  valvular  murmurs  which  indicate  the  existence  of  endocar- 
ditis. Skoda  states  that,  according  to  his  experience,  there  is  no  endocardial 
murmur,  except  the  whistling,  which  may  not  be  imitated  by  a  friction  sound; 
and  he  knows  no  distinctive  sign  except  that  the  internal  murmurs  correspond 
with  the  rhythm  and  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart,  while  the  external  follow 
its  movements.  {Treat,  on  Auscult.  and  Percus.,  liOnd.  ed.,  p.  219.)  But 
the  friction  sounds  are  more  superficial  than  the  endocardial,  are  rougher, 
especially  when  coincident  with  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  are  more  apt 
to  change  their  position,  and  are  inaudible  at  the  distance  of  two  or  more 
inches  up  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  where  the  murmurs  of  the  sigmoid 

'"'  If  the  diastolic  impulse  be  admitted,  the  first  friction  sound  would  occur  during  the 
active  dilatation  and  the  immediately  succeeding  sytole,  while  the  second  would  be 
confined  to  the  period  of  slow  passive  dilatation  from  the  vis  a  tergo.  In  this  view  the 
greater  diatinotneas  of  the  former  can  be  readiljr  understood. 
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TftlTes  are  heard  distinctlj,  and  are  not,  like  the  marmars  of  the  aaricalo- 
▼entricolar  Talyes,  uniformlj  loudest  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.  (Oravea, 
Hope^  Stokes,)  They  do  not,  like  the  endocardial  marmor,  replace  the  normal 
heart  soonds.  Besides,  along  with  the  friction  sound,  there  is  often  a  vibra- 
tory tremor  distinctly  felt  bj  the  hand  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart ; 
aod  this  is  said  bj  Dr.  Hope  to  be  generally  stronger  than  the  analogous 
thriD,  sometimes  attendant,  in  a  slight  degree,  upon  the  yalvnlar  murmurs. 
(IWol  on  Dis.  of  the  Heart,  Am.  ed.,  p.  182.)  Dr.  Stokes  observed  it  in 
five  out  of  six  cases.  He  considers,  as  an  important  diagnostic  character 
between  the  friction  sound  and  the  valvular,  the  fact  that  Uie  former  is  very 
rapidly  modified  and  often  removed  by  local  treatment,  as  by  leeching  or 
capping,  which  has  comparatively  little  effect  upon  the  latter.  Another  dis- 
tinction is  that  the  friction  sound  is  increased  by  pressure,  which  has  in  gene- 
xml  little  effect  on  the  endocardial  murmurs.  (Sibson,) 

Dr.  Latham  declares  that  the  friction  sound  is  in  general  not  altered  nor 
abolished  by  the  effusion  of  serum ;  and  that  it  may  often  coexist  with  the 
dnlness,  and  is  sometimes  even  preceded  by  it  By  change  in  the  position  of 
the  patient,  the  cardiac  surface  may  generally,  however  great  the  effusion,  be 
brought  at  some  point  or  another  in  contact  with  the  free  surface,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  friction.  He  ascribes  this  remarkable  difference,  of  the  relation 
of  the  friction  sound  to  the  dulness  in  pericarditis  and  pleurisy,  to  the  firm- 
ness of  the  heart  contrasted  with  the  yieldingness  of  the  lungs.  {Lectures  on 
Chn.  Med.,  So.,  i.  129.) 

There  may  be  some  danger  of  confounding  the  friction  sound  with  the 
mucous  rales  of  bronchitis  in  the  parts  of  the  lungs  lying  over  the  heart;  bat 
(he  latter  cease  when  the  breath  is  held,  while  the  former  continues  unabated. 
When  the  friction  is  strong,  it  may  absorb  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  these  are  wanting.  But  the  latter  may 
always  be  perceived,  under  such  circumstances,  by  applying  the  instrument  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 

The  loudness  and  roughness  of  the  friction  sound  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  plastic  exudation ;  as,  with  a  weak  action  of  the 
muscles,  there  may  be  little  of  the  sound  though  the  exudation  is  copious. 

Dependent  on  the  same  cause  as  the  friction  sound  are  the  parietal  vibra- 
tions, which  communicate  a  thrilling  sensation  to  the  hand  applied  to  the 
chest  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

It  has  before  been  stated  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  endocar- 
ditis coexists  with  pericarditis.  In  these,  of  course,  both  the  friction  sounds 
and  valvular  murmurs  will  be  produced,  though  the  latter  may  often  be  masked 
by  the  former.  In  relation  to  the  valvular  murmurs  as  signs  of  inflammation 
of  the  endocardium,  more  will  be  said  under  that  disease.  One  cause,  proba- 
cy, of  the  frequent  coincidence  of  these  two  affections  is  the  thinness  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  cardiac  walls,  as  in  portions  of  the  right  auricle,  and  around 
the  orifices  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves,  where  the  investing  and  lining 
membranes  come  very  nearly  in  contact,  so  that  inflammation  may  readily 
pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

Air  has,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  been  found  to  exist  in  the  pericardial 
cavity,  being  either  secreted,  or  introduced  from  the  stomach  or  lungs  by  a 
fistulous  opening.  It  produces  crackling,  coughing,  and  metallic  sounds  very 
different  from  those  ordinarily  noticed,  and  sometimes  so  loud  that  they  can 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  (Stokes,  Dis,  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  37.) 

When  adhesion  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  has  taken  place,  there  are  no 
signs  by  which  it  can  always  be  certainly  recognized.  Dr.  Hope  considers 
a  peculiar  jogging  motion  of  the  heart  as  characteristic  of  it;  but  his  views 
upon  this  point  are  not  generally  admitted.    When  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
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adhesion  between  the  external  sarface  of  the  pericardiom  and  the  pleura  ante* 
riorlj,  the  obscoritj  is  not  so  great.  The  heart,  as  observed  bj  Dr.  Williams, 
is  then  tied  to  the  chest,  in  contact  with  which  it  most  remain,  whaterer  may 
be  the  motions  of  the  rit)8.  Its  movements,  therefore,  may  be  seen,  and  its 
impulse  felt  more  distinctly  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  intercostal 
space  being  drawn  in  at  each  contraction ;  and  the  site  and  distinctness  of 
the  pulsation,  and  the  dulness  on  percussion,  do  not  vary  with  the  position  of 
the  patient,  or  with  the  respiratory  movements.  Dr.  Sanders  has  observed, 
in  cases  of  close  adhesion,  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle  to  be  attended  by 
a  depression  in  the  left  portion  of  the  epigastrium ;  and  such  an  event  may 
be  readily  conceived  to  occur,  if  the  pericardium  shall  have  also  contracted 
adhesions  posteriorly.  According  to  Skoda,  this  is  not  true  of  the  epigaa- 
trium,  at  least  he  has  not  seen  it;  but,  when  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  is 
retracted  during  the  systole,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  adhesion  of  the  pericar- 
dium to  the  heart,  and  to  the  vertebral  column  also.  Skoda  states,  as  the 
result  of  his  observation,  that  the  apex  of  the  heart,  though  it  may  seem  to 
cause  a  shock  during  the  diastole,  gives  no  systolic  beat  in  pericardial  adhe- 
sion, being  prevented  from  moving  downward  and  to  the  left,  and  drawn  on 
the  contrary  to  the  right  and  upwards. '^  When,  along  with  this  absence  of 
the  systolic  beat,  there  is  retraction  of  the  left  intercostal  spaces  over  the  apex 
or  above  it,  the  existence  of  adhesion  is  indicated.  (Markham,  on  Diseases  of 
ike  Heart,  pp.  114-15.)  The  most  characteristic  sign  is  probably  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  limits  of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  heart,  unchanged 
by  changes  in  the  position  of  the  body. 

Course  and  Termination. — In  some  violent  cases,  the  disease  has  been 
known  to  run  its  course  in  a  very  short  time,  and  to  terminate  fatally  in  lees 
than  forty-eight  or  even  thirty  hours.  But  such  instances  are  extremely  rare. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  a  moderate  grade  and  protracted  march,  running  on  for 
several  weeks,  without,  however,  entirely  losing  its  acute  character.  But,  in 
ordinary  cases  which  terminate  favourably,  the  disease  generally  begins  to 
yield  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes  much  sooner  under 
active  treatment.  The  fluid  now  begins  to  be  absorbed,  as  shown  by  the 
diminishing  dulness,  the  increasing  sounds  of  the  heart  and  respiration,  the 
returning  friction  sounds,  &c.;  adhesion  soon  follows;  and  the  cure  is  com- 
pleted in  less  than  three  weeks.  In  slight  cases,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
thut  the  cure  may  take  place  still  sooner,  and  without  adhesions.  If  about 
to  prove  fatal,  the  complaint  is  marked  with  great  general  weakness,  oppres- 
sion, and  anxiety;  the  pulse  is  very  frequent,  small,  feeble,  irregular,  and  at 
length  scarcely  to  be  felt;  the  extremities  are  cold;  the  face  is  pale,  wan,  and 
haggard,  with  purple  lips ;  delirium  not  unirequently  comes  on ;  and  life  at 
last  closes,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  convulsions.  Occasionally,  death  occurs 
suddenly,  without  any  premonition,  under  circumstances  in  which  there  was 
no  apparent  danger  of  such  an  issue.  It  is  probably  always  the  result  of  a 
direct  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart 

Symptoms  of  Chronic  Pericarditis, — Under  the  name  of  chronic  pericar- 
ditis are  included  long- protracted  cases  of  the  acute  disease  which  have  loit 
their  original  violence,  and  certain  other  cases  of  a  slow  progress,  which  have 
been  of  the  same  mild  grade  from  the  beginning.  These  are  often  attended 
with  pain,  either  dull  or  sharp,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  the  left  shoulder  or  arm ;  but  the  pain  is  in  general  only  occasional,  and 
seldom  very  severe.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  the  patient  is  without  pain,  and 
complains  only  of  oppression,  stricture,  or  weight    There  is  usually  more  or 

*  Thi8  retraction  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  during  the  systole  seems  confirmatorj  of  tha 
diAstolio  theory  of  the  impulse ;  evpecially  when  oonsidered  in  coDueotion  with  liu)  app^ 
rent  diasiollo  shook  obserTed  by  Skoda  under  similar  oircnmsianoas. 
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shortoefls  and  qalckness  of  breath,  and  disturbance  of  palse,  the  latter 
being  somewhat  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and  often  irregular,  but  almost 
alwayi  feeble  and  irritated  rather  than  strong  and  active.  It  is  occasional! j 
keetic  The  breathing  is  sometimes  so  much  oppressed  that  the  patient  lies 
down  with  difficulty.  Prominence  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  dulness  on 
perenssion,  absence  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  distance  and  feebleness  of  those 
of  the  heart,  and  deficiency  of  impulse,  are  even  more  constant  symptoms  than 
ii  the  acute  form.  The  friction  sound  may  also  be  occasionally  heard.  The 
flhee  is  psually  pale  and  puffy,  and  the  lips  purplish ;  and  I  have  seen  the 
whole  surface  of  the  same  dark  hue.  An  anasarcous  condition  of  the  ex- 
tremities is  very  common.  The  patient  is  not  usually  confined  to  his  bed ; 
aad  often  continues  for  months,  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  until 
si  length  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn,  or  carries  him  off.  Death, 
wboD  ii  occurs,  is  often  sudden.  The  disease  may  terminate  in  three  or  four 
■ooths,  or  may  run  on  much  longer. 

The  only  affections  with  which  this  is  likely  to  be  confounded  are  dilata- 
tioo  of  the  heart,  and  dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  The  former  is  usually 
sttended  with  an  extended  and  peculiar  impulse,  and  even  increased  loudness 
of  the  cardiac  sounds,  and  never  with  the  noise  of  friction.  When  the  car- 
diac muscles,  however,  are  very  feeble,  the  contractions  may  scarcely  be  soffi- 
eiently  strong  to  produce  sound.  In  such  cases,  the  very  gradual  origin  and 
fery  slow  progress  of  the  disease  will  be  sufficiently  diagnostic.  Dropsy  of 
the  pericardium  is  without  local  pain  or  febrile  action,  and  may  usually  be 
distinguished  by  the  coexistence  of  a  universal  dropsical  tendency. 

The  anatomical  peculiarities  of  chronic  pericarditis  have  already  been  de- 
tailed. Its  causes,  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  acute 
Ibmi,  are  an  impoverished  or  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  feebleness  of 
the  general  powers  of  the  system,  and  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  diathesis. 
Tubercles  are  occasionally  found  in  the  pericardial  tissue. 

Causes  of  Pericarditis, — The  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation  are  capable 
of  producing  it  in  the  pericardium.  One  of  the  most  frequent  direct  exciting 
causes  is  exposure  to  cold,  when  the  body  is  warm  and  perspiring.  Direct 
■ecbanical  violence,  fatiguing  muscular  effort,  strong  mental  excitement,  the 
those  of  stimulating  drinks,  suppression  of  hemorrhages  or  other  morbid 
discharges,  and  the  retrocession  of  erysipelas  or  other  eruptive  affection  may 
tlso  produce  the  disease.  I  have  seen  it  result  apparently  from  the  cure  of 
psoriasis  by  local  applications.  It  is  an  occasional  attendant  on  the  exanthe- 
matoos  fevers.  But  pericarditis  occurs  more  frequently,  beyond  all  compari- 
lon,  as  an  attendant  upon  acute  rheumatism  than  from  any  other  cause,  or, 
perhaps,  all  others  united.  It  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  highest  authorities, 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  are  accompanied  with 
pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or  the  two  conjointly.  Of  136  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  observed  by  Dr.  Latham,  18,  or  between  a  seventh  and  an  eighth 
of  the  whole  number,  were  affected  with  pericarditis,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
section  with  endocarditis.  (LecL  on  Clin.  Med.,  i.  144.)  It  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  the  cardiac  affection  in  these  cases  is  the  result  of  metastasis, 
or  is  simply  a  part  of  the  rheumatic  disease.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
Boch  a  dispute  about  words.  In  rheumatism,  it  is  well  known  that  different 
parts,  whether  internal  or  external,  are  often  affected  successively,  the  inflam- 
mation leaving  one  seat  as  it  fixes  itself  in  another.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  many  parts  are  often  affected  simultaneously.  So  it  is  in  the  case  before 
■B.  Sometimes  the  rheumatic  inflammation,  when  it  seizes  the  membranes 
of  the  heart,  is  relieved  in  the  limbs;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  is  said 
to  be  the  result  of  metastasis.  Sometimes  it  exists  conjointly  with  the  ex- 
ternal affection,  and  occasionally  may  even  precede  it.  Though  the  connection 
VOL.  n.    .  11 
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between  rheamatism  and  pericarditis  has  long  been  known  in  Great  Britaia 
and  this  conntrj,  yet  tiie  profession  is  nndonbtedlj  indebted  to  Bonillandt  in 
a  considerable  decree,  for  oar  present  much  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Formerly  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  only  an  occasional  inci* 
dent  in  the  course  of  rheumatism;  now  it  is  known  to  be  a  rery  common 
accompaniment  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  probably  often  give  rise  to  perl* 
carditis  by  the  direct  propagation  of  inflammation  from  tissue  to  tissue.  It 
is  not  unJVequently  associated  with  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  hai 
been  ascribed  to  the  ureous  impregnation  of  the  blood  attendant  on  that 
affection.  The  disease  appears  also  to  have  sometimes  occurred  epidemieally 
in  confined  localities. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes,  age  must  certainly  be  counted.  The  dia- 
ease  is  much  more  prevalent  in  early  than  in  advanced  life.  Persons  betweeo 
eight  and  thirty- five  are  thought  to  be  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it  Sez  alio 
has  some  influence.  Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women.  The  dis- 
ease is  more  apt  to  attack  persons  of  vigorous  constitution  than  the  feeble  and 
delicate.  The  rheumatic  and  gouty  diathesis,  convalescence  from  exanthe- 
matous  diseases,  especially  scarlatina  and  erysipelas,  and  the  existence  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  are  undoubtedly  predisposing  causes; 
and  the  same  is  asserted  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state. 

Diagnosis, — The  diseases  with  which  pericarditis  may  be  most  readily  con- 
founded  are  endocarditis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  pleurodynia.  From  the 
first  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  dulness  on  percussion,  the  prominence  of 
the  chest,  the  absence  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  and  the  faintness  or  distance 
of  those  of  the  heart,  or,  in  case  of  the  want  of  these  signs,  by  the  existence 
of  the  friction  sounds  and  the  purring  tremor,  and  the  absence  of  the  valvu- 
lar murmurs.  From  pleurisy  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  precise  outline 
and  peculiar  position  of  the  dulness,  and  its  not  changing  with  the  posture 
of  the  patient,  by  the  situation  of  the  friction  sounds,  which  accompany  the 
heart's  actions  and  not  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  by  the  absence  of 
SBgophony.  Pneumonia  may  occasion  dulness  on  percussion  in  the  same  re- 
gion, but  it  is  without  the  projection  of  the  chest,  the  friction  sound,  and  the 
altered  cardiac  sounds;  while  it  presents  symptoms  of  its  own  not  found  in 
pure  pericarditis,  such  as  the  rusty  and  viscid  sputum,  the  crepitant  rale,  and 
the  bronchial  resonance  and  respiration.  Pleurodynia  is  without  any  of  the 
physical  signs  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  pericarditis,  and  is  also  usually 
unattended  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  general  symptoms,  such  as 
chill  and  fever,  anxiety  of  countenance,  oppression,  irregular  pulse,  fttintness, 
&c.  The  only  coincident  symptoms  are  acute  pain,  tenderness  on  pressure 
between  the  ribs,  and  difficulty  of  respiration.  It  must  be  great  carelessness 
which  would  confound  the  two  affections. 

But  some  embarrassment  might  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  pericar- 
ditis, when  associated,  as  it  often  is,  with  the  febrile  phlegmasia  above  men- 
tioned, especially  with  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  of  the  left  side.  In  the  case 
of  complication  with  pleurisy,  the  existence  of  the  pericardial  inflammation 
would  be  indicated  by  the  friction  sound  over  the  heart  existing  independently 
of  respiration.  If  this  should  be  wanting,  the  general  symptoms  would  aid 
much  in  deciding  the  point  Thus,  should  pain  be  felt  over  the  heart,  dul- 
ness and  prominence  exist  in  that  region,  and  the  cardiac  sounds  be  feeble 
and  distant,  though  these  signs  might  arise  from  pleurisy,  yet,  if  the  pulse 
were  very  frequent  and  irregular,  the  countenance  very  anxious,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  syncope,  with  palpitations  and  distressing  dyspnoea  observable,  there 
would  be  every  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  pericardial  inflammation. 
In  pneumonia,  a  coexisting  pericarditis  would  be  indicated  by  the  friction 
sounds,  prominence  of  the  prcecordia,  a  greater  degree  of  flatness  on  peicns- . 
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rioD  here  than  elsewhere,  and  bj  faintness  and  remoteness  of  the  cardiac 
sooods.  The  general  symptoms  woald  here  also  aid  the  diagnosis.  Indeed, 
the  snperrention  of  increased  fever,  with  an  irregular  pulse,  oppression,  djs- 
paoea,  palpitation,  &c.,  in  a  case  of  pectoral  inflammation,  would  afford  strong 
ground  for  suspecting  that  pericarditis  had  set  in,  and  should  lead  to  a 
earefal  physical  examination  of  the  heart  In  cases,  too,  of  apparent  cere- 
bral affection,  and  of  general  inflammatory  rheumatism,  the  practitioner 
should  always  be  on  his  gnard,  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  precordial 
region,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  suspicions  symptom. 'i' 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  favourable.  The  disease  was  formerly  con- 
sidered very  dangerous,  because  recognized  only  in  its  worst  forms.  In  the 
mat  majority  of  cases,  it  is  a  mild  affection,  and  often  wholly  escapes  notice 
u  cases  of  inflammatory  rheum'atism,  getting  well  under  the  treatment  ad- 
dressed to  the  disease  in  general.  Not  unfrequently,  in  all  probability,  it 
would  subside  spontaneously,  like  so  many  other  inflammations,  under  a  proper 
regimen,  as  relates  to  diet,  rest,  &c.  Simple  cases  of  pericarditis  rarely  prove 
fatal.  It  is  when  complicated  with  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  and  when 
occurring  as  an  attendant  upon  other  diseases  deeply  involving  the  constitu- 
tion, as  Bright's  disease,  that  it  becomes  so  dangerous  as  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  be.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  even  in  its  simplest 
form,  it  is  capable  of  destroying  life,  and,  therefore,  requires  prompt  and 
energetic  treatment.  It  is  most  fatal  when  supervening  upon  organic  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  occurring  in  persons  worn  but  by  previous  disease. 

It  may  always  be  considered  very  dangerous  when  attended  with  a  very 
frequent^  irregular  pulse,  great  dyspnoea,  large  effusion  in  the  pericardium, 
and  the  general  signs  of  imperfectly  circulated,  and  badly  aerated  blood. 

There  are  two  modes  of  favourable  termination,  one  and  the  most  favoura- 
ble in  resolution,  the  other  in  adhesion.  Some  authors,  however,  have  mSiin- 
tained  that  adhesion  is  only  a  temporary  cure ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  it 
almost  always,  if  not  always,  leads  to  dangerous  and  even  fatal  lesions  of  the 
heart.  Dr.  Hope  strenuously  advocated  this  view.  He  believed  that,  among 
other  effects,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  struggle  of  the  muscles  of  the 
heart  under  the  constraint  of  the  adhering  membrane,  hypertrophy  and  all 
its  terrible  results  ensue.  This  may  be  true  in  relation  to  some  of  those  cases 
In  which  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  has  been  very  copious,  and  in 
which  an  imperfect  organization  has  been  effected  into  a  stiff,  fibrous,  or  fibro- 
etrtilaginous  envelope.  But  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  not  true  as  a  gen- 
eral role ;  and  the  opinion  is  combated  by  the  best  French  authorities.  Loois 
tnd  others  have  observed,  in  their  dissections,  numerous  instances  of  old  peri- 
cardial adhesions  in  persons  who  have  died  of  other  complaints,  and  in  whom 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  cardiac  disease  during  life;  and  at  present  the 
weight  of  authority,  even  in  Great  Britain,  is  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Dr.  Hope.  Pericardial  adhesion  is  probably  scarcely  less  innocent  in  relation 
to  the  heart,  than  the  pleuritic  in  relation  to  the  longs. 

Treatment, — Bleeding  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  remedy  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  acute  pericarditis.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  employed  indiscrimi- 
nately and  unsparingly  in  all  cases.  Great  loss  of  blood  indirectly  stimulates 
the  heart.     The  blood  is  rendered  so  thin  and  watery  that  it  is  incapable,  as 

♦  A  case  is  recorded  in  fhe  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  (viii.  241),  in 
which  a  rough  crackling  friction  sound,  heard  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  accom- 
panying the  motions  of  that  organ,  was  supposed,  in  connection  with  other  symptoms, 
to  indicate  the  exij«tence  of  pericarditi?,  but  after  death  was  found  to  depend  on  emphy- 
sema of  the  anterior  mediastinum.  The  pericardium  was  perfectly  free  from  inflam- 
■aiion.  The  sound  was  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  dilating  heart  upon  the 
anphysematous  structure.  (Note  to  the  third  edition.) 
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ordinarilj  distributed,  of  sapplying  the  wants  of  the  system;  and  aoch  an 
the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  that  a  sense  of  this  deficiency,  transmitted 
everywhere  from  the  periphery  of  the  circulation  to  the  nerrons  centre,  ex- 
cites, on  every  occasion  calling  for  an  increased  expenditure  of  blood,  ezeea- 
sive  action  in  that  organ,  in  order,  by  a  more  rapid  current,  to  compenaatt 
for  the  defective  quality  of  the  fluid.  Hence,  aoy  existing  tendency  to  hy- 
pertrophy or  dilatation  is  greatly  promoted ;  and  one  of  the  very  objeeti 
aimed  at,  that,  namely,  of  quieting  the  heart,  defeated.  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible to  push  the  depletion  beyond  the  point  of  reaction;  but  this  would 
scarcely  be  safe,  in  reference  to  immediate  results.  Besides,  when  the  peri- 
carditis depends  on  rheamatism,  as  it  usually  does,  bleeding  alone  will  nol 
generally  subdue  the  inflammation;  and  the  heart  is  thus  left  to  atrnggia 
with  the  irritation  of  the  disease,  and  the  indirect  irritation  of  the  remedy. 
There  is,  under  such  circumstances,  should  the  patient  survive,  great  danger 
of  org^ic  disease  of  the  viscus.  These  are  not  arguments  against  blood- 
letting, but  only  against  its  abuse.  The  application  of  the  remedy  is  to  bo 
guided  exactly  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  other  cases  of  serious  inflam- 
mation. The  stimulating  quality  of  the  blood  should  be  reduced  by  deple- 
tion, and  the  direct  sedative  effects  of  its  loss  upon  the  heart  obtained,  without 
pushing  it  to  the  point  calculated  to  promote  reaction.  The  theory  which 
urges  to  any  amount  of  risk,  in  order  to  avoid  the  terrors  of  adhesion,  should 
not  be  allowed  the  least  weight 

From  a  robust  individual  of  previously  unimpaired  health,  and  at  or  near 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  ouncea  of 
blood  may  be  taken  at  first,  and  the  operation  repeated,  once  and  ag^in, 
during  the  three  or  four  succeeding  days,  if  justified  by  the  strength  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  unchecked  progress  of  the  disease.  After  the  first  bleeding, 
whibb  ought  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  a  decided  impression  on  the 
pulse,  but  without  inducing  syncope,  it  is  usually  advisable,  upon  the  recur- 
rence of  the  excitement,  to  attempt  its  reduction  by  cups  freely  applied  over 
the  region  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  abstract  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces.  The 
general  bleeding  can  afterwards  be  repeated  if  this  should  not  be  found  to 
answer.  In  persons  debilitated  by  previous  disease,  or  ordinarily  of  a  deU- 
eate  or  anemic  constitution,  blood  must  be  drawn  more  sparingly;  and,  in 
many  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  best  to  rely  upon  local  depletion  by  means  of 
cups  or  leeches.  It  is  generally  advisable,  after  cups  or  leeches,  to  cover  tba 
prsBcordia  with  an  emollient  poultice,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  moist- 
ened surface  from  exposure  to  cold  air. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly 
evacuated  by  some  active  cathartic,  as,  for  example,  by  three  or  four  compound 
cathartic  pills,  or  a  dose  of  infusion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or 
from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  castor  oil  or 
Epsom  salt  Afterwards,  throughout  the  complaint,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  open  once  or  twice  daily  by  saline  laxatives  or  enemata  if  necessary. 

After  reducing  sufficiently  the  excitement  of  the  pulse  by  depletion,  and 
thoroughly  evacuating  the  bowels,  we  are  next  to  have  recourse  to  mercury 
with  the  view  of  affecting  the  system.  This  is  inferior  only  to  the  lancet  in 
importance,  and,  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  propriety  of  depletion  may  bo 
doubtful,  will  bear  off  the  palm  even  from  that  remedy.  The  union  of  opium 
with  the  mercurial  is  beneficial,  not  only  by  obviating  any  tendency  which 
the  remedy  may  have  to  run  off  by  the  bowels,  but  also  by  restraining  the 
violence  of  the  heart's  action.  In  pericarditis,  every  contraction  of  the  heart 
tends  to  aggravate  the  disease,  by  keeping  the  inflamed  part  in  motion. 
Opium  renders  it  in  some  measure  insensible  to  the  irritation  from  the  in- 
flamed membrane,  and  consequently  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  frequency 
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of  its  contnctions.  Daring  the  existence,  however,  of  the  ferer,  it  is  best  to 
naliff  its  sttmnlant  action  bj  combining  it  with  a  nauseating  diaphoretic. 
These  Tarions  indications  will  be  met  by  giving  from  two  to  four  grains  of 
ealomel,  or  from  six  to  twelve  grains  of  mercurial  pill,  with  half  a  grain 
or  a  grain  of  opiam,  and  doable  the  qaantitj  of  ipecacnanha,  everj  fonr  hoars. 
Or,  the  mercarial  maj  be  given  with  the  opium  alone,  and,  instead  of  the 
ipeeaeoanha,  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  as  the  eighth  or  sixth  of  a  grain, 
maj  be  given  every  hoar  or  two.  Should  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry,  a  table- 
ipoonfbl  of  the  neutral  mixture,  or  a  dose  of  the  eifervescing  draught,  or 
from  five  to  ten  grains  of  nitre,  may  be  given  with  each  dose  of  the  antimonial, 
or  witbont  it  if  ipecacuanha  should  be  preferred.  In  conjunction  with  these 
Beasarea,  hot  pediluvia  may  be  employed  daily.  So  soon  as  the  gums  are 
afected,  the  quantity  of  the  mercurial  should  be  moderated  ;  but  the  impres- 
sion should  be  sustained  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  or  until  convalescence  is 
•itabliahed.  Should  difficulty  be  experienced  in  affecting  the  gums,  the  ex- 
ternal ose  of  mercury  may  be  conjoined  with  the  internal ;  and,  for  this  par* 
pose,  a  drachm  of  the  mercurial  ointment  may  be  rubbed  on  the  insides  of 
tke  extremities  once  or  twice  in  the  day,  and  any  blistered  surface  that  may 
exist  may  be  dressed  with  it  daily.  The  coarse  here  recommended  is  appli- 
eable  to  severe  cases.  Should  the  symptoms  be  mild,  the  mercarial  should 
be  employed  more  sparingly ;  and  in  slight  cases  it  may  be  omitted. 

After  three  or  foor  days,  should  effusion  have  taken  place,  a  large  blister 
•boold  be  applied  over  the  pnecordia,  and  repeated  after  the  surface  heals, 
If  the  symptoms  continue.  It  is  often  proper  in  this  stage,  when  there  may 
be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  reduction,  to  apply  cups  or 
keehea  again ;  and  this  may  be  conveniently  done  between  the  shoulders,  in 
aider  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  blistered  surface. 

At  thia  period  of  the  disease,  also,  colchicum  will  sometimes  be  found  uae- 
ftil,  when  the  complaint  is  of  rheumatic  origin.  Should  the  pulse  be  very 
frequent,  it  may  be  proper  to  control  it  by  means  of  digitalis.  To  meet  the 
two  Indications,  when  coexisting,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  wine  of  colchi- 
eam  root,  apd  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  may  be  given  every 
foor  hours;  and,  in  cases  of  much  nervous  irritation,  the  addition  of  one  of 
the  narcotic  tinctures,  as  that  of  hyoscyamus  or  conium,  in  pretty  full  doses, 
nay  be  beneficial.  Aconite,  camphor,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  re- 
commended, under  similar  circumstances;  and  American  hellebore  would 
probably  also  be  very  useful  by  reducing  the  pulse. 

Perfect  rest  of  body  and  composure  of  mind,  throughout  the  complaint,  are 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  patient  should  be  sedulously  guarded  from 
the  influence  of  causes  calculated  to  excite  him  in  any  way;  and  all  unneces- 
sary persons,  therefore,  should  be  excluded  from  the  apartment  The  diet 
should  in  the  early  stage  consist  of  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  liquids,  and 
tnimal  food  should  be  avoided  up  to  the  period  of  convalescence.  Cooling 
drinks  should  be  given  throughout  the  complaint. 

In  the  form  of  pericarditis  attendant  on  chronic  Bright's  disease,  or  occur- 
ring in  the  advanced  stages  of  other  exhausting  affections,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  general  bleeding  and  mercury  are  quite  contraindicated.  Tonic  and 
itimalant  measures  are  here  often  necessary  to  support  the  system ;  and  re- 
peated blistering,  preceded  by  capping  when  the  strength  permits,  is  the  chief 
neaaare  to  l>e  relied  on  for  the  relief  of  the  inflammation.  Opiates  may  also  be 
•■ployed  freely,  when  there  is  no  special  contraindication,  as  stupor,  for  ex- 
ittple.  As  in  all  other  inflammatory  diseases,  in  the  advanced  stages,  when 
the  powers  of  the  heart  are  failing,  and  death  from  prostration  is  imminent, 
it  is  necessary  to  support  life  by  stimalants  and  nutritious  food. 
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In  chronic  pericarditis,  it  is  advisable  to  snstain  a  slight  merenrial  im- 
pression; to  keep  up  a  constant  snccession  of  blisters  over  the  heart;  to  app^ 
occasionallj,  in  case  of  pain,  a  few  cops  or  leeches  between  the  shoulders;  and, 
when  the  effasion  is  copious,  to  employ  the  dioretics,  especially  sqoill,  dig^talia^ 
and  bitartrate  of  potassa.  Some  have  recommended,  instead  of  blisters,  pns- 
tolation  by  tartar  emetic,  or  the  employment  of  a  seton  or  issae ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  these  are  in  any  respect  preferable  to  the  former  remedy.  Bouil* 
land  applies  ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  digitalis  daily  to  the  blistered  surface, 
when  the  heart  continues  to  act  excessively ;  but  the  remedy  requires  Teiy 
cautious  watching,  lest  it  produce  too  great  depression.  Dr.  Joy  propoaei 
turpentine  in  quantities  sufficient  to  induce  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages, 
in  order  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  effused  coagulable  lymph ;  and 
states  that  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  used  advantageously  with  the  same 
view.  The  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  are  also  occasionally  em- 
ployed. Narcotics  are  often  required,  in  connection  with  the  other  remedies, 
to  control  nervous  irritation,  relieve  pain,  and  produce  sleep.  The  diet  most 
vary  with  the  condition  of  the  patient.  When  the  system  is  debilitated  and 
the  blood  impoverished,  animal  food  should  be  permitted ;  and  it  may  some- 
times be  advisable  to  allow  a  cautious  use  of  the  fermented  liquors. 

In  cases  originally  of  a  chronic  character,  the  same  general  plan  of  treat* 
ment  may  be  employed ;  but  in  these  cases  moderate  venesection  may  be  occa- 
sionally called  for;  care  being  always  taken  not  to  induce  an  anemic  condition 
of  the  blood.  The  remedy,  however,  upon  which  our  main  reliance  most  be 
placed  is  mercury,  judiciously  but  perseveringly  employed.  -  The  merenrial 
pill  is  usually  preferable  to  calomel  under  these  circumstances,  as  less  liable 
to  disturb  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Should  there  be  a  reasonable  suppod*^ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  pericardium,  and  symptoms  of  % 
somewhat  hectic  character  presented,  the  mercurial  should  be  superseded  by 
cod-liver  oil  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Paracentesis  has  been  employed  in  some  desperate  cases ;  and,  though  tke 
patient  generally  died  afterwards,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  death 
resulted  from  the  operation.  In  some  cases  decided  relief  was  afforded.  la 
a  case  recorded  by  M.  Trousseau,  the  effusion  did  not  return  for  nearly  two 
months  during  which  it  was  under  observation.  {Arch.  Oen.,  Nov.  1854, 
p.  531.)  M.  Aran  has  also  reported  a  case,  in  which  the  operation  was  twice 
performed,  and  each  time  followed  by  injection  of  iodine,  not  only  without 
injury,  but  with  great  relief  to  the  patient;  and,  after  the  second  injection,  the 
fluid  did  not  again  accumulate  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  would  certainly 
be  justiBable  to  puncture  the  pericardium,  in  cases  where  the  effusion  is  so 
abundant  as  to  put  life  in  imminent  danger,  and  all  other  means  of  relief  have 
been  tried  ineffectually. 


•Srticle 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THB  ENDOCARDIUM,  or  ENDOCARDITI& 

Endocarditis  is  inflammation  of  the  interior  or  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart.  For  much  of  what  is  known  of  the  disease,  we  are  indebted  to  IL 
Bouillaud.  Others  were  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart 
is  sometimes  the  seat  of  inflammation ;  but  the  frequency  of  the  affection,  its 
rheumatic  origin  in  most  cases,  and  its  fatal  influence  in  the  development  of 
organic  changes  in  the  heart,  were  first  clearly  ascertained  by  the  anthor 
mentioned. 
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Anatomical  Characters, — Inflammatioa  leaves  behind  it,  In  the  internal 
■lembrane  of  the  heart,  mach  less  prominent  characters  than  in  the  external. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Exaded  fibrin,  sernm,  and  pos,  the  ordinary 
resalta  and  evidences  of  inflammation,  are  in  this  affection  generally  carried 
awaj  from  the  diseased  surface,  as  fast  as  thrown  out  or  generated,  by  the 
iDcessant  current  of  the  blood.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  endocarditis  so 
freqaentlj  escaped  the  notice  of  pathological  anatomists.  Redness  was  visible ; 
but  this,  being  frequently  the  result  of  cadaveric  imbibition,  or  of  the  same 
process  in  the  last  stages  of  life,  has  now  long  been  considered  as  in  itself  but 
a  very  equivocal  proof  of  the  existence  of  inflammation,  and  certain  only  when 
accompanied  with  other  evidences.  These,  however,  though  not  very  obvions, 
have  revealed  themselves  to  the  more  careful  search  of  recent  observers ;  and 
the  firequent  existence  of  endocarditis  is  now  universally  admitted. 

Redness  in  points,  arborescent  ramifications,  or  patches  gradually  fiuiing 
hito  the  general  hue  of  the  membrane,  may  be  observed  more  especially  about 
or  upon  the  left  valves,  and  not  unfreqnently  extending  into  the  aorta. 
The  reddened  membrane  is  often  thickened,  is  sometimes  also  softened, 
and  occasionally  presents  roughness,  inequality,  or  a  whitish  opacity  of  the 
surface,  consequent  on  the  exudation  of  fibrin  into  its  substance  or  beneath 
it  Concrete  fibrinous  matter,  notwithstanding  the  current  of  the  blood, 
may  generally  be  found  in  small  quantities,  either  adhering  to  the  valves  and 
the  membrane  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
eolumnsB  camesB.  {Bouillaud.)  Sometimes  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  filmy 
hiyer,  but  more  frequently  in  granulations,  from  the  size  of  a  small  shot  to 
that  of  a  pea.  These  granulations  are  either  of  crude  lymph,  or  in  various 
stages  of  organization ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  fungous  or 
warty  excrescences,  called  vegetations,  which  have  often  been  observed  in  the 
same  position.  Watson  speaks  of  them  as  disposed  generally  upon  the  semi« 
lunar  valves,  in  the  shape  of  two  crescentic  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
central  corpus  aurantii^  and  extending  thence  to  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
valve.  These  curved  lines  correspond  with  the  edge  of  the  fibrous  structure, 
which  is  inclosed  within  the  fold  of  serous  tissue  constituting  the  valves,  but 
does  not  reach  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duplicature,  and  leaves,  consequently, 
a  small  portion  of  the  membrane  thinner  and  translucent,  like  the  section  of 
a  plano-convex  lens,  the  two  points  of  which  terminate  respectively  at  the 
central  corpuscle,  and  the  place  at  which  the  valve  is  inserted.  The  rubbing 
of  these  thin  portions  of  membrane  against  each  other,  at  every  closure  of  the 
valve,  appears  to  displace  the  lymph  that  may  be  exuded  upon  their  surface, 
and  to  cause  it  to  accumulate,  in  the  lines  alluded  to,  like  a  festoon  of  minute 
beads.  In  the  auriculo-veutricular  valves,  upon  the  same  authority,  the  ex- 
udation is  arranged  either  in  the  shape  of  serrations  upon  the  free  edge  of  the 
laminae,  or  in  a  continuous  line  near  it.  In  more  advanced  cases,  the  lamine 
of  the  valves  are  sometimes  seen  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  heart,  some- 
times to  one  another  by  their  edges;  causing  in  the  former  instance  imperfect 
closure,  and  in  the  latter  more  or  less  obstruction.  Besides  being  deranged 
in  the  modes  above  described,  the  valves  are  liable  to  be  puckered  up,  and  ia 
various  degrees  distorted,  and  their  tendons  to  be  contracted,  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  movement  of  the  blood  through  them,  or,  from  imperfect 
closure,  to  admit  of  its  regurgitation. 

Another  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  circulation  in  endocarditis  is  the 
formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  directly  from  the  blood,  which  are  supposed 
to  contract  adhesions  to  the  lining  membrane,  at  any  accidentally  rough  or 
prominent  point,  and  may  be  seen  twisting  about  the  fleshy  columns,  and 
valvular  tendons.  {Bouillaud,)  These  are  of  various  magnitude,  whitish, 
elastic,  and  adhesive,  analogous  to  the  bnffy  coat  of  inflammatory  blood,  and 
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apparently  capable  of  an  imperfect  organization.  Indeed,  Laennee  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  warty  vegetations,  before  mentioned,  to  these  coagala.  Thej 
are  stated  sometimes  to  inclose  a  nucleas  of  exaded  fibrin.  Dr.  Gerhard  con- 
siders them  as  more  frequently  the  canse  than  the  effect  of  endocarditis,  and 
ascribes  their  origin  to  that  highly  fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood  which 
characterizes  inflammatory  diseases  generally.  ( Tweedie^s  Sysl.  of  PracL 
Med,,  Am.  ed.)  Sometimes  they  are  so  attached  as  to  be  movable  in  the 
cavity,  and  may  thus  at  one  time  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  blood,  and 
at  another  leave  the  valvular  openings  free.  In  this  way  we  may  account,  in 
part,  for  the  fact,  that  the  sounds  which  indicate  derangement  of  the  valves 
are  not  always  constant,  even  in  cases  of  permanent  organic  disease ;  and 
that  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  cardiac  obstruction,  in  cases  of  heart 
disease,  sometimes  come  suddenly  on,  or  as  suddenly  disappear,  without  anj 
discoverable  cause. 

It  is  said  that  ulceration,  and  even  gangrene,  have  been  observed  as  the 
result  of  acute  endocarditis.  But  the  former  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  the 
existence  of  the  latter  in  any  case  doubted.  In  chronic  disease  of  the  hearty 
ulcers  are  now  and  then  seen  upon  the  inner  surface,  which  have  been  aop- 
posed  to  have  their  origin  in  some  accidental  rent  or  abrasion  of  the  mem- 
braoe,  as  from  the  separation  of  calcareous  incrustations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fibrinous  subserous  exudation,  which  takes  place  hi 
acute  inflammation  of  the  endocardium,  is  sometimes  converted,  in  protracted 
oases,  into  dense,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  bony  structure,  and  thns  prodneee 
permanent  disease  of  the  valves.  Sometimes  patches  of  a  similar  exudation 
upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  become  organized,  and*  occasion  whitiih« 
opaque  spots  similar  to  those  before  noticed  as  occurring  upon  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  heart,  and  capable  of  being  detached  by  dissection,  without  affect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  membrane. 

General  Symptoms. — These  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  enumerated 
under  pericarditis,  and,  as  in  that  affection,  are  insufficient  for  the  positive 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  though  they  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  its  exist* 
ence,  and  thus  induce  an  examination  by  the  stethoscope.  It  will  be  necea* 
sary  here  to  notice  only  those  which  are  somewhat  characteristic.  At  an 
early  period,  before  the  valves  are  much  affected,  there  may  be  frank  open 
fever,  with  a  pulse  strong,  full,  and  excited,  without  being  extraordinarilj 
frequent.  At  no  period  is  there  severe  pain,  unless  the  affection  is  compli* 
cated  with  pericarditis  or  pleurisy;  and,  according  to  Bouillaud,  pure  endo« 
carditis  is  in  no  degree  painful.  There  is,  however,  almost  always  more  or 
less  uneasiness  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety  which 
is  often  expressed  upon  the  countenance  of  the  patient.  When  the  valves 
have  become  so  much  thickened,  or  in  other  modes  deranged,  or  coagnia 
have  formed  so  largely  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  movement  of  the  blood, 
a  new  and  alarming  train  of  symptoms  sets  in.  Stimulated  not  only  by  the 
inflamed  membrane,  but  also  by  the  impediments  offered  to  the  circulation* 
the  heart  contracts  with  excessive  rapidity,  so  that  the  pulse  not  unfrequently 
amounts  to  140,  and  occasionally  reaches  150,  or  even  1  GO  in  a  minute.  At 
the  same  time,  though  the  heart  appears  to  act  quite  tumultuously,  the  pulse 
is  extremely  small  and  feeble.  It  is  often  also  unequal  and  irregular,  with 
occasional  intermissions,  which,  however,  are  not  always  dependent  upon  a 
correspondent  intermission  in  the  cardiac  pulsations,  but  upon  a  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  expelled  from  the  ventricle.  Another  condition  of 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  observed,  which  is  connected  with  the  existence  of 
regurgitation  through  the  aortic  valve.  The  impulse  produced  by  the  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricle  is  propagated  to  the  artery  at  the  wrist  with  nnimpairsd 
force;  but  this  is  not  sustained  as  in  health  by  the  entire  effect  of  the  elaatie 
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eoBtnction  of  the  aorta,  which  is  now  partly  expended  in  a  backward  direc- 
tioD.  The  blood,  therefore,  appears  suddenly  to  glide  away  from  beneath  the 
isKere;  aod  the  palse  has  a  peculiar  quick  jerking  feel,  somewhat  charac- 
Iwistic  of  this  condition  of  the  heart  When  either  an  excessively  frequent, 
or  this  peculiar  jerking  pulse,  occurs  in  a  case  of  pericarditis,  it  may  be 
UroBglj  suspect^  that  the  inner  membrane  is  also  inflamed. 

Yarioos  other  symptoms  result  from  the  altered  movement  of  the  blood  in 
tte  heart.  They  proceed  from  two  distinct  sources,  namely,  from  a  deficient 
Mpply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  system  at  large,  and  from  a  congestion  of  the 
iMoas  blood.  The  contracted  or  otherwise  obstructed  orifices  do  not  permit 
Mtegh  blood  to  pass  them;  or,  if  the  defect  be  an  insufficient  closure  of  the 
Tilres  and  consequent  regurgitation,  that  which  has  passed  them  returns  in 
pirt  open  its  course,  and  consequently  is  not  distributed  in  ordinary  propor- 
tion through  the  body.  The  same  causes  which  impede  the  onward  moVe- 
Mot  of  the  arterial  blood,  occasion  an  accumulation  of  the  venous  blood  be- 
kiad;  whence  ensues  congestion  in  the  right  cavities,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  great 
veaoQS  trankSy  and  in  fact  in  all  the  great  organs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
tlM  whole  Tenous  system.  Hence,  in  the  worst  cases,  great  debility,  faint- 
lometimes  amounting  to  syncope,  an  almost  cadaveric  paleness  or  livid- 
of  the  surface,  cold  sweats,  extreme  anxiety,  great  resUessness  and  jac- 
titation, and  a  most  distressing  sense  of  impending  suffocation.  The  venous 
blood  in  the  brain  sometimes  occasions  mental  wandering,  drowsiness  or  stu- 
por, and  even  convulsions ;  the  same  cause  in  the  portal  circle  gives  rise  to 
Tirioua  eyidences  of  gastric  and  hepatic  derangement;  and  the  universal 
venous  congestion  produces  in  the  end  a  more  or  less  general  cedema. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  asserted  that  most  of  these  symptoms  have 
oecurred  without  any  signs  of  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation,  and 
■erely  in  consequence  of  imperfect  or  deranged  innervation. 

PhyBical  Signs. — Early  in  the  disease,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt 
Buch  more  strongly,  and  to  a  greater  extent  over  the  chest,  than  in  health; 
and  this  strong  impulse  often  continues  after  the  pulse  has  become  small  and 
veak.  At  length,  however,  the  muscular  power  of  the  organ  is  exhausted, 
and  the  impulse  becomes  feeble. 

There  is  usually  a  greater  extent  of  dulness  on  percussion  than  in  health, 
•ometimes,  according  to  Bouillaud,  over  twice  as  great  a  space.  This  is  pos- 
sibly owing  in  part  to  a  turgescence  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  but  probably 
much  more  to  a  distension  of  the  cavities  by  the  accumulated  blood.  The 
dolness  in  this  case  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  pericardial  effusion,  by 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  being  louder  and  less  distant,  and  by  the  impulse  be- 
ing more  superficial,  as  well  to  the  sight  as  the  touch,  synchronous  with  the 
int  sound  instead  of  fluctuating,  and  confined  to  one  spot  instead  of  moving 
from  point  to  point  of  the  chest.  Nor  is  there,  in  this  case,  complete  absence 
of  respiration  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

But  incomparably  the  most  valuable  physical  sign  is  the  bellows  murmur. 
This  is  usually  perceived  in  a  prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  and,  when  com- 
bined with  symptoms  of  an  acute  febrile  disease,  uneasiness  in  the  pnecordia, 
palpitation,  and  a  frequent  small  pulse,  all  occurring  in  a  person  i>reviously 
in  good  health,  may  be  considered  as  quite  characteristic  of  endocarditis.  If 
rheumatism  exist  at  the  same  time,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubi  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  complaint.*   The  murmur  proceeds,  in  these  cases,  from  partial 

*  The  reader,  however,  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  bellows  mtirmiir  is  an 
almost  constant  attendant  on  anemia,  and,  when  this  oondiiion  of  the  blood  exists,  oan- 
aot  be  admitted  as  a  auresignof  endooardiiis,  unless  attended  with  other  symptoms  indi- 
oatiTe  of  that  affection,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  text.  (Note  to  (he  second  edition.) 

There  is  another  possible  source  of  endocardial  murmur,  whioh  is  worthy  of  consider- 
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obBtraction  or  defective  closare  of  the  valvalar  orifices,  or  firom  both  cansei 
conjoined.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
colamnse  came®,  attached  to  the  aoricalo-ventricolar  valves,  may  someUmea 
contribate  to  the  production  of  the  sound,  by  preventing  a  closure  of  the 
orifices  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles.  But,  with  the  symptoms  above 
mentioned,  such  a  contraction  would  itself  be  an  evidence  of  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane.  The  murmur  is  sometimes  soft,  sometimes  in  varioas 
degrees  rough  or  harsh,  and  sometimes  musical.  It  is  occasionally  so  power- 
ful as  entirely  to  mask  the  ordinary  sounds.  Both  sounds  of  the  heart  may 
be  attended  with  the  murmur  in  the  early  stages;  but,  when  the  cavities  have 
become  greatly  congested,  the  second  sound  may  be  nearly  or  quite  lost,  and 
regurgitation  cannot  take  place  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  occasion  a  mnrmar. 
In  the  general  remarks  upon  the  morbid  cardiac  sounds,  the  reader  will  find 
some  rules  for  ascertaining  whether  the  murmur  is  from  a  contracted  passage 
or  from  regurgitation,  and  in  which  of  the  valves  it  may  be  seated.  But  great 
skill  in  auscultation,  and  an  acute  ear  are  necessary  for  a  correct  deei« 
sion ;  and,  after  all,  the  points  to  be  decided  are  of  no  great  practical  import- 
ance ;  for  they  do  not  affect  the  treatment.  In  the  great  majority  of  caaes, 
the  murmurs  have  their  origin  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  which  maj 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  most  frequent  seat  of  endocarditis ;  and  it  haa 
been  observed  that,  in  relation  to  the  different  valves,  the  aortic  and  mitral 
are  simultaneously  affected  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and,  when 
they  are  separately  affected,  that  the  mitral  is  much  more  apt  to  suffer  than 
the  aortic.  (Barclay,  Medico- Chirurg.    Trans.,  xxxv.  10.) 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  this  affection  is  very  often  associated  with 
pericarditis.  Their  coexistence  may  generally  be  inferred,  if  the  valvular  mar- 
murs  are  heard  in  connection  with  the  signs  peculiar  to  the  latter  disease. 

Causes. — These  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  causes  of  pericarditia,  to 
the  account  of  which,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred.  Occasionally  endo- 
carditis occurs  as  an  original  affection ;  but  it  is  much  oftener  an  accompani- 
ment or  the  result  of  other  diseases.  The  complaint  with  which  it  is  moat 
firequently  associated  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  acute  rheumatism.  It  if 
more  common  in  this  affection  even  than  pericarditis,  though  the  two  are  fre- 
quently connected.  The  cause  of  this  association  is  probably,  in  part,  the 
intervention  only  of  a  little  fibrous  structure  in  certain  parts  of  the  heart,  espe* 
cially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  valves,  between  the  external  and  internal  mem- 
branes, thus  allowing  a  ready  communication  of  disease  from  one  to  the  other; 
but  it  is  probable  also  that  both  are  often  simultaneously  attacked,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  equal  susceptibility  to  rheumatic  inflammation,  just  as  two 
joints  suffer  at  the  same  time.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cases  of  aente 
rheumatism,  observed  by  Dr.  Latham,  seventy -four  were  affected  with  endo- 
carditis (Led.  on  Clin.  Med.,  i.  144);  but,  as  that  author  considers  the  bel- 
lows murmur,  occurring  in  acute  rheumatism,  a  sure  sign  of  inflammation  of 
the  endocardium,  his  evidence  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  affection  may  not  be 
implicitly  received  by  all;  for  the  bellows  murmur  is  an  ordinary  accompani- 
ment of  a  certain  condition  of  the  blood,  which  may  sometimes  attend  rhetH 
matism ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fibrin  may  be  deposited  on  the 

ation,  though  not  suffioiently  esUblished  by  positlTe  proof  to  justify  us  in  allowing  it  ai 
preKent  great  practical  weight.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  is  very  highly  tibrinout 
in  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  consequently  disposed  to  deposit  fibrin.  Now  it  is  not  im- 
possible that,  in  ronny  of  the  supposed  oases  of  endocarditis,  as  indicated  by  the  TaWular 
murmurs,  the  phenomena  may  be  due  simply  to  such  a  deposition  of  fibrin  on  tha 
surfsoe  of  the  taItos,  without  any  inflammation  whatever.  See  remarks  on  this  ^bjael 
by  Mr.  Bimon,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciencet,  N.  S.,  xx.  477,  extraetad 
Arom  the  London  Lancet.  (Note  to  the  third  edition.)  * 
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TftlveB  wIthoQt  infiammation  in  certain  highly  fibrinoos  states  of  the  blood; 
•0  that  the  marmar  alone,  without  other  symptoms  of  endocardial  affection, 
night  be  deemed  an  oncertain  sign.  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  sometimes 
•ecompsnied  with  endocarditis ;  and  some  of  the  very  worst  cases  of  the  dis- 
MMe  occur  as  a  consequence  of  phlebitis,  the  inflammation  being  propagated 
directly  along  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins  to  the  heart.  Mechanical 
fiolence  is  probably  less  apt  to  induce  the  interior  than  the  exterior  inflam- 
matioD ;  but  cases  of  endocarditis  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  paroxysms  of 
excessive  coughing,  and  from  violent  muscular  efforts,  producing  a  rupture 
of  the  valves.  According  to  Dr.  Copland,  the  disease  is  not  rare  in  infancy, 
occamng  either  as  a  primary  affection,  or  as  a  sequel  to  one  of  the  exanthe- 
mata. Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  predispose  to  it.  The  presence  of  urea 
in  the  blood  is  supposed  to  occasion  the  several  cardiac  inflammations,  which 
•re  not  unfrequent  attendants  on  disease  of  the  kidneys,  interfering  with  the 
excretion  of  that  principle  from  the  circulation. 

Prognosis, — Endocarditis  generally  ends  in  recovery,  if  not  complicated 
with  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  &c.  Under  proper  treatment  in  the  early  stages, 
it  may  usually  be  brought  to  a  favourable  issue  in  a  week  or  less.  The  ces- 
sation of  the  valvular  murmurs  is  important  as  an  indication  of  perfect  cure. 
Should  these  remain  after  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  they  must 
be  regarded  with  solicitude,  as  indicative  of  continued  derangement  of  the 
valves ;  unless,  indeed,  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  anaemia. 

Violent  cases,  especially  those  of  a  complicated  character,  sometimes  end 
in  death  >  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  It  is  supposed  that  coagula  may  in 
loeh  instances  form  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  thus  arrest  the  circula- 
tion. Cases,  however,  with  very  threatening  symptoms,  occasionally  run  on 
for  weeks  before  reaching  a  fatal  termination.  Extreme  frequency,  smallness, 
feebleness,  and  irregularity  of  pulse,  violent  palpitations,  distressing  dyspnoea, 
and  syncope  or  a  frequent  tendency  to  it,  are  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Upon  the  wliole,  the  worst  result  of  endocarditis  is  chronic  alteration  of 
the  valves.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  cases  in  which  the  bellows 
Bormur  remains,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  acute  symptoms,  will  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  permanent  valvular  disease.  On  the  contrary,  the 
exuded  lymph  is  often  gradually  absorbed,  or  dissolved  in  the  blood,  and 
the  disease  ends  in  perfect  recovery.  But  sometimes  it  is  otherwise ;  and 
the  permanent  embarrassment  of  the  circulation,  consequent  upon  the  valvu- 
lar derangement,  leads  ultimately  to  the  most  fatal  lesions,  such  as  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation,  and  all  their  terrible  consequences.  Neglected  rheu- 
matism is  apt  to  have  this  termination. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Kirkes,  of  London,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  endocarditis  occasionally  acts  in  another  and  before  scarcely 
ioapected  mode,  in  producing  serious  disease,  especially  of  the  brain.  Por- 
tioDB  of  the  fibrinous  deposit  or  exudation,  as  the  case  may  be,  detaching 
themselves  from  the  valves  or  surface  of  the  heart,  appear  to  be  carried  with 
the  current  of  the  blood,  and  are  sometimes  of  sufficient  size  to  block  up 
arteries  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  thus  give  rise,  in  the  parts  to  which 
the  obstructed  vessel  is  distributed,  to  all  the  consequences  of  a  defective 
mpplj  of  blood.  Softening  of  the  brain  and  hemiplegia  have  resulted  from 
this  cause.  (Lond.  Medico- Chirurg,  7Va7?s.,xxv.  281.) 

Treatment. — This  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in  pericarditis ;  though 
H  is  probably  even  more  important  than  in  that  affection  alone  to  have  early 
leconrse  to  the  lancet  and  mercury.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  several 
remedies  and  their  succession,  which  were  recommended  under  the  head  of 
pericarditis,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

An  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  endocarditis,  is  not  to  consider  the 
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patient  safe  so  long  as  the  bellows  mormnr  continues ;  and  hence  the  pro# 
priety  of  continued  watchfulness  in  such  cases.  To  produce  absorption  or 
solution  of  the  exuded  Ijmph,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  control  the  ezceasife 
action  of  the  heart,  are  the  prominent  indications;  and  these  are  to  be  mel 
bj  the  persevering,  but  at  the  same  time  very  cautious  use  of  mercury  or  the 
alkalies,  and  digitalis.  These  may  be  continued  for  many  months  if  requiaite, 
with  occasional  intermissions,  care  being  taken  never  to  push  the  mercnrifti 
influence  beyond  the  slightest  observable  effect  upon  the  gums.  The  prepa^ 
rations  of  iodine  may  also  be  employed  with  the  same  view.  Rest,  low  diat* 
and  mental  quietude  are  important  auxiliaries.  But  another  caution,  of  Torj 
great  moment,  is  that  the  practitioner  should  not  mistake  the  bellows  mnrmiir 
of  anasmiafor  that  of  organic  valvular  disease;  for  in  the  former  affectioB 
mercury  would  be  injurious,  and  an  invigorating  instead  of  reducing  regimes 
is  necessary.  It  is  also  important  that,  in  the  treatment  of  real  chronic  endo- 
carditis,  he  should  not  carry  depletion  or  abstinence  to  a  point  calculated  to 
produce  ansemia.  Much  judgment  and  prudence  are  often  necessary  to  enable 
the  practitioner  to  steer  a  correct  course  between  these  difficulties. 


•Article 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THB  HEART,  ob  CARDITIS. 

Br  the  term  carditis  is  now  generally  understood  inflammation  of  the 
cnlar  and  intermingled  cellular  tissue  of  the  heart  That  this  affection 
sionally  takes  place,  dissection  has  abundantly  proved.  It  is  evinced  by  the 
softening  of  the  muscular  fibre,  with  a  dark-red  and  livid,  or  a  pale-grayish  or 
yellowish  discoloration,  and  the  presence  of  pus.  It  is,  however,  an  exceed* 
ingly  rare  event,  to  find  the  whole  heart  thus  affected.  One  case  is  recorded 
in  ^e  Medico- Chirurgical  Transaciions  for  1816  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  which 
the  whole  muscular  tissue  was  of  an  intensely  dark- red  or  almost  black  colour, 
much  softened  and  easily  separable,  and  the  ventricular  walls  infiltrated  with 
a  bloody  pus.  There  was,  at  the  same  time,  exuded  coagulable  lymph  on  the 
BurfiEice  of  the  pericardium.  But  cases  of  partial  inflammation  are  not  very 
uncommon.  Nnmerous  instances  are  on  record  of  small  abscesses  in  the  bqI^ 
stance  of  the  heart,  of  the  size  of  a  bean,  hazel-nut,  Ac.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  these  abscesses  are  metastatic.  Occasionally  they  may  be  so; 
but  generally  they  are  attended  with  unequivocal  marks  of  local  orig^B. 
Ulcers  of  greater  or  less  depth  have  also  frequently  been  observed.  Theae 
may  sometimes  result  from  the  opening  of  abscesses,  but  they  much  more 
frequently  commence  upon  thd  surface,  and  almost  always  upon  the  internal 
surface.  Instances  have  occurred,  in  which  they  have  completely  perforated 
the  walls  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  blood  into  the  peft 
cardial  cavity.  They  have  also  sometimes  perforated  the  septum,  and  have 
been  supposed,  under  these  circumstances,  to  occasion  cvanosis,  in  consequeooa 
of  the  mixture  of  the  black  and  red  blood.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  co«* 
sequence;  for,  as  the  two  sides  act  simultaneously,  unless  the  opening  be  verj 
large,  the  pressure  upon  the  two  columns  of  blood  will  force  each  forward  la 
the  channel  op^  to  it,  with  little  or  no  admixture.  Should  there  be  any 
difference  in  the  force  of  the  pressure,  it  must  certainly  be  in  favour  of  the 
left  ventricle,  so  that  any  change  of  the  current  would  probably  be  from  the 
left  to  the  right  side. 

The  evidences  of  inflammation  above  mentioned  are  unequivocal.    Bat  not 
anfkrequently  portions  of  the  heart  exhibit  increased  redness  or  other  discolor* 
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fttion,  with  softening  or  induration  of  the  mascnlar  tissne,  without  purulent 
infiltration,  abscess,  or  ulceration ;  and,  as  these  characters  have  been  observed 
at  the  result  of  inflammation  in  other  muscles,  thej  are  probably  so  in  this, 
though  the  conclusion  has  not  been  universally  admitted.  A  fact,  very  strongly 
eonfirmatory  of  their  inflammatory  nature,  is  their  occurrence  in  cases  of  peri- 
carditis and  endocarditis,  in  the  more  superficial  part  of  the  muscle  in  contact 
with  the  inflamed  membrane ;  while  the  interior  of  the  muscular  wall  is  sound. 
Ibere  are,  however,  instances  of  softening,  which,  as  they  exhibit  no  other  sign 
of  inflammation,  and  occur  especially  in  feeble  cachectic  states  of  the  system, 
an  probably  dependent  upon  diseased  nutrition  rather  than  upon  inflamma- 
tory action.  Induration,  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  chronic  inflam- 
nation,  has  been  repeatedly  noticed ;  and  sometimes  the  muscular  tissue  has 
degenerated,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  same  process,  ioto  something 
Bke  cartilage  or  even  bony  matter. 

Wherever  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  has  been  observed,  it 
has,  thus  far,  been  almost  always  associated  with  the  same  condition  either  of 
the  investing  or  the  lining  membrane,  or  of  both  together.  Such  an  affection 
as  independent  carditis,  of  any  considerable  extent,  has  not  yet  been  proved 
to  exist. 

The  symptoms  of  carditis  are,  therefore,  necessarily  intermingled  with  those 
of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  Nor  can  they  be  discriminated.  When  signs 
of  proper  cardiac  inflammation  have  been  observed  after  death,  there  have 
generally  been,  during  life,  pain  in  the  prsecordia  or  epigastrium,  a  frequent, 
irregular,  fluttering  pulse,  much  dyspnoea,  anxiety,  faintness,  and  great  pros- 
tration, with  cold  sweats,  &c.  Sometimes  death  has  been  very  speedy,  some- 
times protracted.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  peculiarly  irregular  and 
feeble  pulse  so  often  an  attendant  upon  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  occasion- 
illy  depends  on  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  which  is  thus 
necessarily  much  disturbed  in  its  actions.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  sudden 
death  which  sometimes  occurs  in  these  affections  may  be  the  result  of  an  acute 
carditis ;  the  muscles  of  the  heart  losing  their  power  of  contraction,  just  as 
those  of  the  intestines,  which  are  equally  involuntary  muscles,  are  known  to 
do  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  physical  signs  are  equally  fallible  with  the  general  symptoms,  in  the 
diagnosis  of  proper  carditis. ,  All  pathologists  agree  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  membranous  inflammations.  It  may,  however, 
be  suspected  to  exist,  when,  along  with  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  affection, 
the  pulse,  becomes  very  frequent,  irregular,  intermittent,  and  fluttering,  with 
faintness,  dyspncea,  anxiety,  and  prostration,  without  any  bellows  murmur 
Indicative  of  endocarditis  and  consequent  obstructions  in  the  heart,  and  with- 
oot  the  signs  of  considerable  pericardial  effusion. 

The  causes  of  carditis  are  the  same  as  those-of  pericardial  and  endocardial 
inflammation.  Persons  in  whom  the  evidences  of  the  affection  have  been 
discovered  upon  dissection  have  usually  been  the  subjects  of  rheumatism. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment^  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  two  affections  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  amiss, 
io  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  treat  of  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  carditis 
as  the  same  disease,  under  the  name  of  inflammation  of  the  heart;  but  the 
nicety  of  modem  pathology  requires  that  discrimination  should  be  made; 
and,  if  we  cannot  better  cure  the  disease,  we  are  likely  at  any  rate  to  have 
more  precise  ideas  as  to  its  nature  and  effects;  and  ultimately,  perhaps^ even 
therapeutics  may  be  benefited. 
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Article  IF. 

CHRONIC  VALVULAR  DISEASE. 

Chronic  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  freqnent,  and  of  very  serioof 
import  Those  of  the  left  side  are  nrnch  oftener  affected  than  the  right  Frooi 
an  examination  of  foar  hundred  cases  of  valvular  disease,  Dr.  Hope  inferred 
that  the  proportion  of  disease  in  the  right  valves  was  about  one  in  twentj* 
Dr.  Clendinnmg  found  it  once  in  every  sixteen  cases,  out  of  a  hundred  which 
came  under  his  notice.  The  causes  of  this  discrepancy  are  not  very  obscare. 
The  greater  power  of  the  left  ventricle  must  cause  a  greater  strain  upon  the 
valves;  and,  in  relation  to  the  auricnlo-ventricnlar  valves,  the  mitral,  being 
accurately  closed  while  the  tricuspid  is  supposed  to  remain  partially  open 
during  the  systole,  may  feel  the  strain  in  a  still  greater  degree.*  It  is  known, 
too,  that  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  much  more  liable  to  endocarditis  than 
the  right,  and  this  affection  is  a  copious  source  of  valvular  derangemenk 
Possibly  the  greater  predisposition  to  inflammation  may  be  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  more  stimulating  character  of  the  blood  of  the  left  cavities.  The  fibrous 
tissue  in  all  parts  of  the  body  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  kinds  of  degene- 
ration with  which  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  most  commonly  affected ;  and, 
as  this  tissue  is  more  abundant  about  the  left  than  the  right  valves,  becaoae 
required  to  support  the  greater  muscular  action,  it  follows  that  the  former  will 
be  more  subject  to  disease  than  the  latter.  Sometimes  valvular  derangement 
exists  in  both  sides  at  the  same  time;  in  which  case  it  is  almost  always  worst 
in  the  left.  Of  the  several  valves,  the  aortic  have  been  said  to  be  most  fre- 
quently diseased,  next  the  mitral,  and  after  these  the  tricuspid ;  those  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  being  very  rarely  affected.  But,  from  a  table'  prepared  by 
Dr.  E.  L.  Ormerod,  it  appears  that,  in  132  cases,  the  mitral  valves  were  diseased 
in  104,  the  aortic  in  85,  the  tricuspid  in  14,  and  the  pulmonary  in  6.  (Lond. 
Med.  Gaz.,  March,  1851,  p.  507.) 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  changes  in  the  valves  or  their  orifices 
are  numerous.  They  may  be  merely  thickened  without  any  other  alteration 
of  structure,  and  retaining  the  natural  consistence.  This  is  the  least  serioos 
of  their  diseases,  and,  unless  followed  by  other  (Changes,  is  usually  of  no  gre«t 
importance.  Their  edges  may  unite  together  by  adhesive  inflammation,  so  as 
very  much  to  narrow  the  aperture  through  which  the  blood  passes.  Their 
laminae  may,  from  the  same  cause,  contract  adhesions  with  the  neighbouring 
surface,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  closure.  The  tendinous  cords  and 
fleshy  columns  with  which  the  valves  are  connected,  sometimes  become  short- 
ened and  thickened,  and  sometimes  elongated ;  in  the  former  case  injurionsly 
restraining  their  motion,  in  the  latter  permitting  them  to  move  too  freely. 
In  either  case,  the  orifice  is  not  accurately  closed. 

But  a  much  more  frequent  affection  is  a  degeneration  of  the  fibrous  tissue, 
which  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  valves,  and  forms  a  sort  of  ring  about 
their  openings,  thus  giving  them  strength,  and  affording  a  tendinous  attach- 
ment for  the  muscles.  This  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  are  often  ob- 
served in  the  same  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  first  thickened 
and  indurated,  and  afterwards  converted  successively  into  fibro-cartilage, 
proper  cartilage,  and  something  similar  to  bone.    The  orifices  are  thus  dimin* 

*  It  is  denied  by  Valentin  that  the  tricuspid  valve  is  thus  imperfect  in  its  action.  He 
declares,  as  the  result  of  careful  experiment,  that  its  several  lamintc  are  exactly  adapted 
to  each  other  in  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  so  that  frequently  not  a  drop  of  bleed 
escapes  into  the  auricle.  {Lehrbuch  dfs  Physiol,  des  Mcmcheny  Band  i.  8.  425.) 
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khed  in  yariooB  degrees  by  cartilaginoos  or  osseous  rings,  or  by  irregular 
masses  projecting  from  their  edges ;  and  the  laminae  of  the  valves  become 
stiffened,  and  not  nnfreqnentlj  very  much  distorted,  so  that  they  are  no 
longer  snsceptible  of  accurate  adaptation,  and  therefore  cannot  fully  close. 
At  firat,  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane  external  to  these  morbid  strnc- 
tiires  is  quite  smooth,  and  the  membrane  may  even  be  separated  from  the 
cartilage  unaltered.  Bnt  the  growtl)  appears  at  length  to  become  irregular, 
giTing  a  rough,  tuberculated,  or  variously  corrugated  outline  to  the  new 
tissue,  and  causing  prominences  of  a  corresponding  shape  upon  the  serous 
iorface.  Instead  of  this  conversion  of  tissue,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a 
deposition  underneath  the  serous  membrane  of  new  matter,  generally  of  a 
ealcareous  character,  either  in  the  form  of  small  plates,  or  of  irregular  gra- 
■ales,  which  in  some  instances  coalesce  so  as  to  form  considerable  masses. 
In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  this  foreign  matter,  the  membrane  occa- 
sionally inBames,  and  is  ulcerated  or  absorbed,  leaving  the  calcareous  surface 
bare.  Steatomatous  matter  is  sometimes  deposited  instead  of  calcareous, 
prodacing  ulceration,  and  sometimes  considerable  destruction  of  the  valves. 
In  some  cases,  these  conversions  of  tissue  and  depositions  are  confined  to  the 
fibrous  tissue  about  the  orifice,  in  others  to  the  valvular  laminae ;  sometimes 
aflbcUng  exclusively  the  base  of  the  valves  or  their  free  border,  leaving  the 
central  portions  sound,  and  sometimes  the  whole  structure.  The  stiffness 
and  brittleness  of  the  altered  tissues  cause  the  valves  occasionally  to  give 
way  to  the  force  of  the  blood,  and  thus  fissures  and  ruptures  are  produced. 
Ulcers,  too,  arise  from  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  prominent  morbid 
masses,  and  cause  openings  through  the  valvular  laminae,  or  even  separate 
them  partially  from  their  connections,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  hang  loosely  in 
the  heart's  cavity. 

Excrescences,  as  remarked  under  endocarditis,  frequently  form  upon  the 
rarface  of  the  valves,  or  neighbouring  parts,  sometimes  few  and  isolated, 
sometimes  thickly  studding  the  membrane,  of  all  dimensions,  from  that  of  a 
minute  granule  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  even  a  large  bean,  and  occasionally 
clustering  so  as  to  form  irregular  cauliflower  tumours.  Some  of  these  are 
soft  and  fleshy,  others  warty  and  almost  cartilaginous.  Their  colour  is  whitish, 
or  presents  some  tint  of  yellow,  gray,  or  red.  They  are  apt  to  arrange  them- 
selves preferably  along  the  edges  of  the  valves,  or  at  their  base.  The  surface 
of  the  membrane  beneath  them  is  often  diseased ;  and  their  formation  is  proba- 
cy owing  either  to  exudation  from  this  surface,  or  to  the  adhesion  of  fibrinous 
eoagula  formed  directly  from  the  blood. 

Another  organic  affection  of  the  valves  is  atrophy  or  wasting  of  their  tis- 
sue, which  sometimes  proceeds  so  far  as  to  reduce  them  almost  to  a  gauze- 
like texture,  and  occasions  openings  through  them,  by  which  the  blood  is 
permitted  to  pass,  and  regurgitation  produced. 

When  the  heart  is  much  dilated,  the  valvular  openings  are  enlarged  in  the 
same  proportion;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  from  their  morbid  state  or  other 
cause,  that  the  valves  themselves  retain  their  original  dimensions,  and  are 
thus  insufficient  to  effect  complete  closure  of  the  orifices. 

Causes  — The  causes  of  these  valvular  affections  are  different.  The  most 
common  is  undoubtedly  inflammation,  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  generally 
of  rheumatic  origin,  or  connected  with  granular  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
From  this  cause  probably  arise  hypertrophy  and  adhesions  of  the  valves,  the 
various  conversions  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  most  of  the  excrescences  upon 
the  surface.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  degenerations 
appear  to  be  independent  of  inflammation,  occurring  under  the  same  influ- 
ences as  those  which  produce  ossification  of  the  arteries,  especially  in  old 
people.     It  is  probable  that  calcareous  depositions  have,  occasionally  at 
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least,  the  same  origin  as  the  chalk  stones  in  the  joints  of  persons  long  sob* 
ject  to  gontj  affections.  Atheromatous  depositions  or  conversions  probablj 
proceed  from  the  same  fail  are  of  vital  force  which  gives  rise  to  fattj  deg^ne* 
ration  elsewhere.  Excessive  and  continued  action  of  the  heart,  by  strainiDg 
the  valves,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  hypertrophy  and  induration  of  their 
tissues,  if  not  nltimately  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous  conversions.  Yiolent 
straining  or  other  excessive  muscular  effort  occasionally  produces  rupture  of 
the  valves  or  their  tendons,  and  especially  when  the  tissue  has  been  previously 
rendered  brittle  by  disease.  Finally,  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood, 
or  other  depravation  of  health,  may  give  rise  to  atrophy  of  the  valves ;  though 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this  affection  may  also  sometimes  proceed  indireetlj 
from  inflammation.  Dr.  Williams  states  that  he  has  observed  it  in  the  great- 
est degree  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  in  which  inflammation  is  leaat 
common. 

Effects. — A  moderate  degree  of  disease  of  the  valves  may  exist  withovl 
materially  impairing  their  efficiency,  and  consequently  without  giving  riae 
to  any  serious  results.  This  may  continue  indefinitely  with  little  or  no  change, 
or  may  increase  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  occasion  at  last  the  most  distressing 
and  fatal  consequences. 

The  office  of  the  valves  is  to  open  before  the  current  of  the  blood  passing 
in  the  legitimate  direction,  and  to  close  against  its  return.  If  unable  to  per* 
form  this  duty,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  occasion  serious  disturbances  in  the 
circulation.  In  the  first  place,  contraction  of  the  orifice,  or  any  morbid  de* 
rangement  or  change  in  the  structure  of  the  valves  which  impedes  the  passage 
of  the  blood,  must  produce  accumulation  in  the  cavities  and  vessels  behind 
the  point  of  impediment,  while  the  supply  is  morbidly  deficient  to  all  the 
parts  in  front  of  it.  Thus,  constriction  of  the  mitral  valve  must  occasion 
congestion  of  the  left  auricle,  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and,  if  considerable, 
even  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  cavities,  and  the  whole  venous  sye- 
tem ;  while  the  left  ventricle,  receiving  less  of  the  blood  than  is  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  its  office,  is  deficiently  stimulated,  and  consequently 
falters  in  its  actions,  and  the  whole  arterial  system  suffers.  So  also  constric- 
tion of  the  aortic  orifice,  or  any  impediment  there,  causes  congestion  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  may  occasion,  when,  considerable,  a  somewhat  deficient 
supply  to  the  arteries  generally ;  but  the  ventricle  is  stimulated  to  increased 
contraction  by  the  presence  of  the  unusual  quantity  of  blood,  and  is  thoi 
enabled,  when  the  constriction  is  moderate,  to  obviate  the  latter  consequence 
in  a  great  degree. 

Secondly,  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  valves,  when  it  is  their  duty  to  close, 
must  allow  regurgitation  of  the  blood,  and  thus,  in  a  different  manner,  pro- 
duce the  same  results  as  constriction,  namely,  accumulation  behind  and  defi- 
ciency in  front.  Besides,  it  brings  forces  to  bear  upon  parts  which  they  were 
not  intended  by  nature  to  act  upon,  and  necessitates  new  modifications  of  theee 
parts,  either  as  the  direct  result  of  the  pressure,  or  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  it.  Thus,  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  must  permit  the  force 
of  the  left  ventricle  to  bear  in  some  measure  upon  the  walls  of  the  left  auricle^ 
where,  as  well  as  in  the  lungs,  the  right  cardiac  cavities,  and  the  veins  gene- 
rally, there  must  be  accumulation ;  and,  just  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of 
blood  in  this  direction,  must  be  its  deficiency  in  the  arteries.  A  similar  con* 
ditioii  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  occasions  regurgitation  from  that  artery  into 
the  left  ventricle  during  its  diastole,  resulting  both  from  the  elastic  contrao- 
tion  of  tlie  aortic  coats,  and,  as  some  suppose,  the  active  expansion  of  the  heart. 
The  ventricle  is  thus  congested,  and  peculiar  effects  are  produced  upon  the 
arteries  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  current  after  its  first  vigorous  impulse. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  must  be  the  result  of  similar  changes  in  tbe 
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Ydres  of  tbe  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  complicated  effects  of  coexisting 
deraogements  of  the  different  valves,  or  dissimilar  derangements  of  the  same ; 
for  H  is  very  possible,  and,  indeed,  not  nnfreqoently  happens,  that  a  contracted 
qiertare  and  imperfect  power  of  closure  exist  in  the  same  structure. 

Bot  the  irregularities  of  the  circulation  thus  produced  are  not  the  only, 
■or  the  worst  effects  of  diseased  valves.  The  increased  stimulus  applied  to 
Hm  mvflcles  of  the  heart,  and  the  increased  pressure  within  its  cavities,  give 
liM  to  excessive  growth  of  the  one,  and  excessive  distension  of  the  other ;  in 
other  words,  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  These  are  almost  uniformly, 
fooner  or  later,  the  result  of  any  considerable  disease  of  the  valves,  and  con- 
isqQeiitlj  very  much  complicate  the  morbid  effects  which  flow  directly  from 
lliat  caoae.  These  affections  and  their  modes  of  production  will  be  considered 
ii  a  Bobeeqnent  article. 

A  remarkable  coincidence  between  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  and  the 
existence  of  cataract  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Jordan,  of  Birmingham, 
who,  in  about  twenty  cases  of  the  latter  affection,  found  clear  evidence  of  the 
hrmer,  and  out  of  three  times  the  number  in  which  the  chest  was  examined, 
itatee  that  in  no  one  "could  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  of  the  heart  be  con- 
idently  affirmed  to  exist''  (B.  ancLF.  Med.-Chir,  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  April,  1857.) 
Mr.  Jordan  is  disposed  to  consider  the  cataract  as  a  result  of  the  cardiac  dis- 
ease. It  appears  to  me  that  the  two  are  more  probably  the  coincident  re- 
mits of  a  common  cause,  as,  for  example,  rheumatism,  and  those  conditions 
of  the  general  health  which  favour  the  various  degenerations  of  tissue. 

General  Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  diseased  valves  are  so  in- 
timately associated  with  those  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  that  it  is  diffi- 
euH,  if  not  impossible,  accurately  to  discrimij^ate  between  them,  or  to  decide, 
ia  M  cases,  how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  one,  and  how  much  to  the 
other  caose.  I  shall,  therefore,  postpone  a  full  account  of  the  symptoms 
Qotil  we  reach  these  latter  diseases.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  dis- 
ease of  the  valves  is  capable,  of  itself,  and  before  the  production  of  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation,  of  giving  rise  to  obvious  morbid  phenomena,  among 
which  are  the  results  of  sanguineous  congestion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a 
deficiency  of  blood  on  the  other.  Very  often  the  patient  complains  of  some 
pain  or  uneasiness  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  extending  not  unfreqnently 
to  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  and  occasionally  even  to  the  fingers.  In  some 
eases,  this  pain  is  lancinating  and  severe,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  similar  to 
the  attacks  of  angina  pectoris;  but  this  is  probably  owing  less  to  disease  of 
the  valves  than  to  coexisting  neuralgia  of  the  heart  Perhaps,  most  frequently, 
it  IS  onlv^  vague  sense  of  oppression,  which  is  converted  into  positive  pain, 
with  a  deling  of  weight  or  tightness  at  the  sternum,  upon  any  considerable 
excitement  of  the  heart  from  muscular  exertion  or  other  cause.  There  is 
nsaally  also  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  and  occasional  palpitation,  which  are  ren- 
dered more  obvious,  and  sometimes  distressing,  by  any  considerable  exercise, 
ioeh  as  running,  or  ascending  heights.  The  pulse  is  often  much  deranged ; 
and  this  is  among  the  first  symptoms  by  which  attention  is  called  to  the  state 
of  the  heart.  The  character  of  the  pulse,  however,  varies  much  with  the 
valves  affected.  Upon  this  point,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hope  are  valuable. 
According  to  that  author,  in  disease  of  the  mitral  valves,  whether  it  impedes 
the  flow  of  blood  by  contraction,  or  allows  of  regurgitation  from  imperfection, 
the  pulse  is  "in  various  degrees  small,  weak,  irregular,  intermittent,  and  un- 
equal.'^ This,  indeed,  might  be  inferred  to  be  the  case,  from  the  diminished 
supply  of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  retrogression 
of  a  portion  of  it  in  the  other.  In  very  great  contraction  of  the  aortic  valves, 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  small,  weak,  and  irregular;  but  in  general  it  continues 
fall,  regular,  and  of  due  strength  in  this  affection.  Regurgitation  at  the 
YOL.  n.  12 
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aortic  ralves  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  jerking  pnlse,  the  stroke  being  at 
first  qnick  and  strong,  bat  rapidly  receding  as  it  were  from  the  fingers,  ia 
consequence  no  doubt  of  the  backward  movement  of  the  blood  at  the  origin 
of  the  aorta.  Sometimes  the  palse  not  only  has  the  jerking  character  jaat 
mentioned,  but,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  may  be  seen  beating  in  varioaa 
parts  of  the  body.  Dr.  Williams  considers  this  phenomenon,  in  its  highest 
degree,  and  especially  when  it  is  observable  in  all  states  of  the  circalation, 
as  characteristic  of  aortic  regurgitation.  Disease  of  the  right  valves  has  no 
direct  effect  upon  the  pulse. 

Disease  of  the  valves,  when  attended  only  with  the  symptoms  above  ennp 
merated,  may  be  considered  serious,  chiefly  from  the  probable  indication 
which  it  affords  of  approaching  disease  of  the  proper  structure  of  the  hearts 
In  its  advanced  stages,  if  it  advance  at  all,  the  symptoms  become  much  more 
distressing,  and  conditions  of  system  are  gradually  developed  which  sooner 
or  later  terminate  in  death.  But,  before  it  assumes  this  alarming  characteiv 
hypertrophy,  or  dilatation,  or  both,  have  supervened,  and  the  affection  now 
ceases  to  be  exclusively  valvular.  Cough,  distressing  dyspnoea,  orthopnoe% 
haemoptysis,  apoplexy  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia,  pulmonary  cedema,  dropsy  of 
the  pleura  and  pericardium,  a  pallid  or  livid  complexion,  purple  lips,  puffineai 
of  the  face,  general  ansemia,  cedema  of  the  extremities,  passive  hemorrhage 
from  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  sickness  and  vomiting,  bilious  de* 
rangements,  drowsiness  or  stupor,  apoplexy,  &c.  are  only  a  portion  of  the 
symptoms,  which,  in  greater  or  less  number  and  degree,  attend  this  compli* 
cated  disease  of  the  heart. 

Physical  Signs, — These  consist  in  the  bellows  murmur  and  its  modifica* 
tions,  and  the  purring  tremor.  For  a  particular  account  of  these,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  introductory  remarks  upon  diseases  of  the  heart.  By  meant 
of  the  valvular  murmurs,  it  is  possible  for  an  experienced  ausculter  to  decide, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  in  which  of  the  valves  the  disease  exists,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disease,  whether,  for  example,  it  con* 
sists  in  a  constriction  or  insufficiency  of  the  valves,  whether  it  offers  a  direct 
impediment  to  the  circulation,  or  permits  regurgitation  of  the  blood.  The 
following  are  the  rules,  chiefly  from  Dr.  Hope,  by  attention  to  which,  accord- 
ing  to  that  very  high  authority,  an  almost  certain  diagnosis  may  be  made.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  the  want  of  .murmurs  is  not  a  proof  of 
the  absence  of  all  valvular  disease,  any  more  than  their  existence  is  a  positive 
proof  of  its  presence.  Sometimes,  in  the  advance  of  destructive  cardiac  dia? 
ease,  murmurs  previously  existing  may  cease.  This  has  been  observed  espe- 
cially  in  connection  with  contraction  of  the  orifices.  (Stokes.)  It  may  depend 
on  great  muscular  weakness  of  the  heart. 

1.  Aortic  Valves. — The  murmur  of  contraction  is  heard  during  the  ven* 
tricular  systole,  over  the  site  of  the  valves,  upon  the  sternum  opposite  the 
lower  margin  of  the  third  rib,  and  thence  two  inches  or  more  upwards 
towards  the  right  of  the  sternum,  along  the  course  of  the  aorta,  where  it  is 
louder  than  at  any  point  below  its  place  of  origin.  It  may  even  sometimes 
be  heard  along  the  course  of  the  descending  aorta  behind.  The  sound 
strikes  the  ear  as  superficial,  and  resembles  the  whispered  letter  r.  That  it 
does  not  proceed  from  the  pulmonary  valves  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is 
not  heard  high  up  the  pulmonary  artery  towards  the  left.  It  cannot  be 
connected  with  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  because  the  murmur  of  these, 
if  heard  at  all  in  the  situation  referred  to,  will  be  very  faint  and  remote,  and 
in  a  lower  key,  like  the  whispered  word  who. 

The  aortic  murmur  of  regurgitation  accompanies  the  second  sound,  or  the 
diastole  of  the  heart,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  synchronous  auricnlo* 
ventricular  murmurs  by  being  louder  over  the  aortic  valves  than  near  the  apex 
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of  the  heart,  where  the  latter  are  heard  most  distinctly.  It  may  be  known 
not  to  be  seated  in  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  being  heard  more 
loudly  ap  the  course  of  the  aorta,  and  down  the  left  ventricle,  than  np  the 
palmonary  artery,  and  down  the  right  ventricle.  From  the  marmnr  of  aortic 
contraction  it  is  distinguished  by  occurring  during  the  period  of  the  second 
soand,  by  being  more  audible  down  the  ventricle,  by  its  occasional  prolonga- 
tion through  the  period  of  repose,  and  even  through  an  intermission  of  the 
▼entricular  contractions,  and  by  its  inferior  loudness,  greater  softness,  and 
lower  key,  resembling  as  it  does  the  word  awe,  whispered  in  inspiration. 
The  jericin'g  character  of  the  pulse  of  regurgitation  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind ;  as  well  as,  in  some  instances,  the  visible  throbbing  of  the  arteries  over 
the  body.  Sometimes  the  reflux  of  the  blood  stimulates  the  ventricle  to  a 
second  contraction.  (  Williama.) 

Occasionally  the  aortic  orifice  is  contracted,  at  the  same  time  that  the  valves 
cmnnot  accurately  close ;  and  the  two  sounds  are  both  produced,  the  one  being 
heard  after  the  other,  and  giving  rise  to  a  proper  sawing  murmur. 

2.  Pulmonary  Valves. — The  sounds  of  the  pulmonary  valves  are  the  same 
•8  those  of  the  aortic ;  but  they  are  nearer  the  ear,  and  of  a  higher  key,  ap- 
proaching a  whispered  s.  They  are  inaudible  two  inches  up  the  aorta,  but 
qoite  distinct  the  same  distance  up  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  murmur  of 
regurgitation  is  not  attended  with  any  peculiar  jerking  of  the  pulse,  or 
risible  throbbing  of  the  arteries.  The  systolic  murmur  cannot  be  confounded 
irith  the  synchronous  auriculo-ventricular  sound,  because  the  latter  is  never 
heard  up  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  but  very  feebly.  These  murmurs  of  the 
palmonary  valves  are  very  rare. 

3.  Mitral  Valves. — The  murmur  of  regurgitation  is  supposed  to  be  heard 
daring  the  systole,  is  often  rough,  and  of  a  low  key,  like  the  whispered  word 
who,  and  is  louder  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the 
nipple,  than  over  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth  rib,  near  the  sternum,  beneath 
which  it  is  seated,  because,  in  the  latter  position,  the  intervening  lung  deadens 
the  sound.  Other  reasons  why  this  murmur  is  heard  most  distinctly  near  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  are,  first,  that  the  fleshy  columns  attached  to  the  valves  are 
inserted  at  this  part,  and  thus  serve  as  direct  conductors  of  the  sound,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  apex  is  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  chest  at  the  time 
that  the  murmur  is  formed.*  The  regurgitant  mitral  murmur  sometimes  quite 
drowns  the  healthy  first  sound  on  the  left  side.  Dr.  Hope  says  that  he  has 
met  with  the  purring  tremor  more  frequently  with  this  than  with  any  other 
valvular  lesion,  especially  when  associated  with  a  hypertrophied  and  dilated 
ventricle.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Williams,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cardiac  murmurs,  say  five-sixths,  in  women  and  in  the  young 
below  twenty,  arise  from  mitral  regurgitation ;  while  in  the  older  and  in  men, 
more  depends  upon  disease  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  murmur  from  contraction  at  the  mitral  valves  is  heard  in  the  same 
positions  as  that  of  mitral  regurgitation ;  but  occurs  during  the  diastole  or 
second  sound,  and  is  comparatively  very  feeble  and  soft,  in  consequence  of 
the  slight  force  with  which  the  blood  enters  the  ventricle.  The  purring 
tremor  never  attends  it."*" 

♦  An  entirely  different  view  of  these  mitral  sounds  must  be  taken  in  nccordance  with 
the  theory  of  diastolic  impulse,  and  one,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  compatible  with  acknow- 
ledged facts.  Thus,  the  murmur  considered  as  systolic  and  regurgitant  is  heard  most 
distinctly  ml  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  is  contrary  to  (he  supposed  direction  of  th^ 
blood;  a  fact,  1  think,  very  unsatisfactorily  explained  in  the  text.  It  ought  to  be  loudest 
©▼cr  the  seat  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  where  it  is  produced,  or  over  the  auri- 
cles, into  which  the  current  of  regurgitant  vibrating  blood  is  directed.  According  to  the 
diastolic  theory,  it  is  heard  in  the  active  diastole  along  with  the  impulse,  and,  so  far 
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A  mitral  marmar,  heard  with  an  iDcrease  of  the  second  sound  in  the  right 
Tentricle,  or  along  the  palmonary  artery,  may  be  considered  a  pretty  certain 
sign  of  organic  disease  of  the  mitral  Talves ;  as  the  effect  of  this  is  to  prodace 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  hearty 
which  stimulates  the  right  yentricle  to  increased  effort,  and  thns  increases  the 
pulmonary  semilunar  sound.  Skoda  thinks  that,  without  this  increased  in- 
tensity in  the  sound  of  the  pulmonary  vahes,  the  mitral  murmur  cannot  be 
considered  as  indicating  defect  of  the  mitral  valves,  but  only  roughness  of 
their  surfaces.  (Treat,  on  AuscuU.  and  Percus,,  Loud,  ed.,  229  and  230.) 

The  absence  of  the  first  sound,  and  of  all  murmurs  in  the  place  of  it,  may 
result  from  excess  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  dull  the  sounds  of  the  hearty 
and  may  not,  therefore,  indicate  disease  of  the  mitral  valve;  but,  according 
to  Skoda,  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  greater  loudness  of  the  sound  of  the 
pulmonary  valves,  or  the  second  sound  over  the  left  ventricle  be  replaced  by  a 
murmur,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mitral  valves  are  contracted,  and 
probably  also  defective.  {Ibid,,  p.  231.) 

4.  Tricuspid  Valves. — The  morbid  sounds  of  these  valves  are  heard,  like 
those  of  the  mitral,  a  little  above  the  apex  of  the  heart;  but  are  loudest  more 
to  the  right,  near  or  over  the  sternum.  The  pulse  is  not  irregular,  or  bnt 
slightly  so ;  and  Dr.  Hope  states  that  he  has  never  known  the  purring  tremor 
attend  them.  Distension  of  the  jugular  veins,  or  a  visible  pulsation  in  these 
vessels,  synchronous  with  a  murmur  replacing  the  first  sound  in  the  right 
ventricle,  is  pretty  certain  evidence  of  deficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve& 
Without  the  murmur  referred  to,  the  venous  pulsation  might  result  from 
contraction  of  the  right  auricle  alone.  (Skoda.) 

Sometimes  the  auriculo-ventricular,  and  the  semilunar  valves  produce  mur- 
murs at  the  same  time.  In  such  instances,  the  characteristics  of  each  are 
found  in  the  same  case,  and  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  out  with  due  atten- 
tion and  patience. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  very  experienced  ausculters  consider  the  mere  key 
of  the  murmur,  to  which  Dr.  Hope  attached  some  importance,  as  not  reliable 
in  diagnosis,  varying  as  it  does  with  the  varying  force  of  the  movement^  and 
perhaps  other  not  appreciable  causes. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  diagnostic  question  for  solution,  in  cases 
attended  with  the  general  symptoms  and  physical  sig^s  of  valvular  disease, 
is,  whether  they  may  not  be  the  result  of  mere  functional  derangement  Most 
of  the  general  symptoms  may  undoubtedly  accompany  anemic  disease,  withont 
any  lesion  of  the  valves.  We  meet  with  them  not  unfrequently  in  dyspepsia. 
The  bellows  murmur  is  well  known  to  be  present  in  similar  cases,  and  even 
the  purring  tremor  is  occasionally  felt.     It  is  important  that,  in  such 


from  being  a  regurgitant  murmur,  is  one  of  ooniniotion.  It  ought  ta  be  heard,  as  It  is, 
most  distinctly  near  the  apex,  beeaude  this  is  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood  which 
produces  it.  Dr.  H^rard,  of  Paris,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  signs  of  derangement  of 
the  mitral  orifice,  asserts,  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  the  murmurs  heard  with 
the  impulse  at  the  apex  are  owing  to  the  contraction  of  that  orifice,  and  that  insufi- 
ciency  of  the  mitral  vaWes,  generally  supposed  to  give  rise  to  this  murmur,  is,  in  the 
▼flst  m^ority  of  cases,  incapable  of  determining  the  production  of  any  murmur  whatever. 
(Archives  Oin.^  Fey.  1854,  p.  193.)  Dr.  Markham  states  that  the  first  sound,  so  far  m 
his  observation  goes,  it  invariably  associated  with  or  superseded  by  a  murmur,  whoa 
the  constriction  of  the  orifice  is  considerable;  that  it  is  loudest  at  the  apex,  and  that  at 
the  same  place  a  distinct  vibratory  thrill  is  felt  by  the  hand  when  the  heart  acts  strongly. 
(/>w.  of  the  Heartf  p.  208-9.)  Now  it  seems  obvious  to  me,  that  this  fact  correspoDOS 
'  much  belter  with  the  idea  that  a  strong  current  is  setting  from  the  auricle  towards  the 
apex,  than  with  that  which  refers  the  sound  to  a  current  in  the  exactly  opposite  direc- 
tion. If  any  regurgitant  murmur  is  produced,  it  must,  according  to  the  diastolic  theory, 
immediately  foUow  the  impulse,  occur  with  the  closing  portion  of  the  first  normal  sound, 
immediately  precede  the  normal  second  sound,  and  accompany  the  semilunar  murmur 
of  contraotioD,  if  this  mormor  exist  (NoU  to  tkijburtk  mmJ^  $dUi9ni,) 
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Ike  decieion  should  be  correct ;  as  it  mast  faflaence  the  treatment  It  will 
probably  be  safficient  to  attend  carefallj  to  the  following  considerations. 
WheD  tbe  marmors  depend  on  organic  disease,  they  are  more  constant,  being 
IB  maoy  eases  heard  under  all  circomstances  of  the  cirdtilation,  whether  the 
patient  has  been  at  rest  or  onder  excitement;  and,  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
showing  a  certain  degree  of  constancy  under  apparently  similar  circumstances, 
which  is  usually  wanting  in  those  of  a  merely  nervous  or  functional  character. 
The  latter  are  often  absent  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  and  the  heart  calm, 
and,  though  they  may  be  temporarily  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  muscular 
exertion,  are  in  the  end  benefited  by  moderate  exercise,  and  often  yield  entirely 
to  a  tonic  coarse  of  treatment  In  nervous  and  anemic  affections,  the  bellows 
raoraar  is  free  from  roughness  or  harshness;  in  the  organic  it  is  often  very 
rough,  with  various  modifications,  forming  the  grating,  rasping,  sawing  mur- 
mur, Ac,  In  the  latter,  the  continuous  venous  murmur  of  the  jugulars,  so 
characteristic  of  anasmia,  is  wanting,  unless  this  complaint  be  a  complication 
of  the  valvular  disease. 

Dyspepsia  is  often  accompanied  with  deranged  action  of  the  heart;  but  it 
it  also  a  frequent  result  of  disease  of  that  organ,  as  are  also  those  hepatic 
and  gastric  derangements  usually  called  bilious  symptoms.  The  physician 
should,  therefore,  be  on  his  guard  against  mistaking  real  cardiac  disease  for 
mere  dyspepsia,  or  disorder  of  the  liver.  Whenever,  along  with  the  latter 
mffectioos,  there  is  irregular  action  of  the  pulse,  especially  if  the  patient  ex- 
hibit dyspnoea,  or  complain  of  pain  or  tightness  in  the  preBcordia,  and  of 
palpitation,  though  these  are  very  frequently  nothing  but  purely  nervous 
symptoms,  the  heart  should  be  carefully  examined  by  the  stethoscope,  so  that 
any  organic  disease,  if  existing,  may  be  detected. 

JVeaiment. — It  will  be  sufficient,  in  this  place,  to  treat  only  of  those  thera- 
peutic measures  which  have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  valvular  disease. 
The  plans  of  treatment  adapted  to  the  complicated  affections  which  have  their 
origin  in  that  disease,  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  under  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation,  which  are  generally  the  immediate  agents  in  their  production. 

Valvular  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Patients  affected  with  it,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  often  live  for  many  years,  sometimes  to  old  age,  even 
though  it  may  have  begun  early  in  life.  In  some  instances,  it  appears  to  have 
no  decided  tendency  to  produce  other  organic  changes  in  the  heart ;  and  its 
ordinary  proneness  to  end  in  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  may  often  be  con- 
siderably controlled  by  treatment  Dr.  Williams  thinks  that,  while  the  ordi- 
nary sounds  and  impulses  of  the  heart  remain  unimpaired,  whatever  abnormal 
sounds  may  be  heard,  and  however  loud,  there  is  little  ground  for  present 
alarm.  It  is  when  the  healthy  sounds  are  displaced  by  the  abnormal,  that 
Best  is  to  be  apprehended,  as  the  proper  working  of  the  heart  is  thus  shown 
to  be  interfered  with.  A  little  excrescence,  for  example,  may  exist  in  a  val- 
vular opening,  which  may  produce  a  murmur ;  but  the  regular  action  of  the 
valve  may  not  be  impaired,  the  normal  sound  remains,  though  mixed  with 
the  abnormal,  and  no  serious  result  ensues. 

The  remedial  measures  are,  firHt,  such  as  are  calculated  to  correct  the  dis- 
ease of  the  valves,  and,  secondly,  such  as  may  prevent  its  effects,  so  far  as 
possible,  by  restraining  the  action  of  the  heart.  Unfortunately,  our  attempts 
to  meet  the  first  of  these  indications  are  often  altogether  vain.  The  disease 
has  but  too  frequently  advanced  so  far,  before  being  recognized,  as  to  be  quite 
insusceptible  even  of  amelioration  by  treatment;  and  it  is  sometimes,  at  the 
very  commencement,  of  a  nature  which  no  remedies  can  control.  Should  it, 
however,  have  proceeded  from  inflammation,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  there 
may  be  some  hope  of  removing  it,  especially  if  attacked  in  its  earlier  stages. 
The  meaofl  to  be  employed  are  such  as  will  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
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coagalable  lymph  already  exuded,  and  prevent  its  farther  extrayasation.  Of 
these,  the  moderate  and  long-continaed  nse  of  merenry  is  perhaps  the  idoBt 
efficient.  It  shoald  be  poshed  no  further  than  to  produce  the  slightest  obserra* 
ble  effect  upon  the  ^ums,  and  may  even  stop  short  of  this ;  but  shoald  be  per- 
severed in  for  months,  if  necessary,  with  occasional  intermissions.  Indeed,  ft 
may  be  proper,  in  some  cases,  to  give  it  at  intervals  for  years,  where  physical 
examination  shows  that  it  operates  favourably,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  great  tendency  to  a  return  of  the  symptoms.  The  mildest  preparations 
should  be  preferred;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  blae  pill  is  probably  the  best. 
The  preparations  of  iodine  may  also  be  employed,  with  the  hope  of  advantage. 
Either  the  compound  solution,  or  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  used  internally^ 
and  the  ointment  may  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  This  remedy, 
also,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  long  employed ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
do  not  disturb  the  stomach,  or  excite  the  circulation  materially.  As  rhea- 
matic  or  gouty  disease  may  favour  the  deposition,  any  signs  of  these  affectione 
in  or  about  the  heart  should  be  met  as  they  occur  by  appropriate  remedies^ 
especially  the  wine  of  colchicum,  with  magnesia  and  a  saline  cathartic  when 
laxatives  may  seem  to  be  called  for.  Occasional  cupping  or  leeching  in  the 
prsecordial  region,  or  between  the  shoulders,  and  repeated  blistering  or  pos- 
tulation  by  tartar  emetic  over  the  heart,  may  prove  useful  ander  similar  cir- 
cumstances, or  whenever  the  disease  is  attended  with  pain  or  much  aneasineaa. 
In  goaty  cases,  or  whenever,  from  calculous  deposition  elsewhere,  there  mlij 
be  any  reason  to  apprehend  similar  deposition  about  the  valves,  the  free  ose 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  indicated.  Half  a  drachm 
of  it  may  be  given  with  carbonic  acid  water  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
continued  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  greatest  danger  from  diseased  valves  is  the  production  of  hypertro- 
phy or  dilatation,  attention  should  be  especially  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
these  affections,  or,  if  their  prevention  be  impracticable,  to  the  rendering  of 
thei^  progress  as  slow  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  restrain 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  obviate  congestion  in  its  cavi- 
ties. The  remedies  to  be  ased  must  vary  with  the  state  of  the  system.  If  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  with  a  florid  face  and  a  full  strong  pulse,  blood  may  be 
taken  occasionally  from  the  arm  in  moderate  quantities ;  but  the  practitioner 
must  be  on  his  guard  not  to  push  this  remedy  to  the  point  of  producing 
anaemia,  which  is  even  a  more  powerful  stimulant  to  the  heart  than  plethora. 
An  occasional  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  will  be  an  excellent  adjuvant  to 
the  lancet,  or  a  substitate  for  it  when  the  plethora  may  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  justify  its  use.  In  cases  already  anemic,  with  paleness  of  face,  lips,  and 
tongue,  even  though  the  palse  may  be  frequent  and  voluminous,  bleeding 
should  be  avoided ;  and  it  may  even  be  advisable  to  employ  chalybeates,  and 
the  milder  vegetable  bitters.  In  cases  not  of  great  debility,  digitalis  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid  may  be  used  in  order  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  when 
excited.  Shoald  the  heart  beat  frequently  in  consequence  of  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system,  narcotics  and  nervous  stimulants  will  sometimes  be  asefol, 
reference  being  had,  in  the  selection  of  the  article,  to  the  general  strength. 
Thus,  hyoscyamus  and  conium  are  preferable  in  sthenic  cases,  opiates,  with 
camphor- water,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  valerian,  or 
assafetida,  in  debility.  Wild-cherry  bark  is  admirably  adapted  to  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  which  tonics  may  be  indicated.  I  am  much  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  in  connection  with  the  tincture  of  digitalis.  The  state  of  the  stomach 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  any  disorder  of  this  organ  is  very  apt  to 
excite  the  heart  Hence,  antacids,  laxatives,  and  all  the  remedies  applicable 
to  dyspepsia  are  sometimes  called  for. 

Attention  to  the  diet  is  highly  important    This  most  be  regulated,  of 
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eonrse,  bj  the  state  of  the  system.  As  a  general  rule,  it  shoald  be  such  as 
sofficiently  to  support  natrition,  without  stimulating.  When  there  is  decided 
plethora  with  vascular  excitement,  it  should  consist  of  vegetable  food  exclu- 
sively ;  in  ordinary  cases,  with  a  tendency  to  plethora,  milk  may  be  added  to 
the  vegetables;  and,  when  there  is  no  such  tendency,  the  more  nutritious 
kinds  of  animal  food  may  be  allowed ;  bat,  unless  in  positive  debility  or 
anaemia,  meats  should  be  sparingly  used,  and  should  generally  be  preferred 
boiled,  because  in  this  state  they  are  less  stimulating.  If  the  patient  find,  by 
trial,  that  milk  and  the  farinaceous  substances,  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  are 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  strength,  it  would  generally  be  best  that  he 
shonld  restrict  himself  to  them  exclusively. 

Exercise  is  important,  in  order  to  sustain  a  due  condition  of  the  digestive 
and  natritive  functions,  and  prevent  an  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system. 
Absolute  rest,  though  well  adapted  to  acute  cardiac  diseases,  becomes  highly 
iojarious  in  chronic  cases,  by  impairing  the  general  health,  and  increasing 
the  excitability  of  the  heart.  Yet  active  exercise  is  even  more  injurious,  by 
directly  stimulating  the  circulation.  Hence,  the  patient  should  never  run, 
nor  walk  very  rapidly,  nor  ascend  heights,  nor  use  violent  muscular  exertion 
of  any  kind.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  keep  a  constant  watchfulness 
orer  his  movements  in  these  respects.  One  hasty  ascent  of  an  abrupt  or 
considerable  elevation  may  undo  the  effects  of  months  of  caution.  Passive 
exercise,  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  is  usually  preferable  to  walking ;  and, 
in  selecting  the  horse,  one  of  easy  gait,  and  which  requires  little  muscular 
effort  to  control  him,  should  be  preferred. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  is  essential  in  these  cases;  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
patient  is  more  especially  requisite  in  its  preservation,  as  disease  of  the  heart 
Is  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  an  irritable  or  excitable  temper.  There  is  no 
kflson  which  it  is  more  important  to  inculcate  upon  an  individual  affected 
with  valvular  disease  of  this  organ,  than  to  school  himself  early  into  a  control 
over  his  emotions,  and,  when  this  is  unattainable,  to  avoid  with  the  greatest 
care  every  occasion  of  disturbance  to  his  equanimity. 


Article  V. 

HYPERTROPHY  and  DILATATION. 

The  dimensions  of  the  heart  may  be  increased  either  by  augmentation  of 
its  muscular  tissue,  or  enlargement  of  its  cavities.  To  the  former  of  these 
changes,  when  the  result  of  an  overgrowth  of  the  organ,  without  appreciable 
degeneration  of  its  substance,  the  name  of  hypertrophy  has  been  given ;  to  the 
latter,  that  of  dilatation.  As  they  are  most  frequently  associated  together, 
often  dependent  on  the  same  cause,  and  in  many  respects  productive  of  the 
same  symptoms,  they  will  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  under  one  general 
head ;  all  that  is  common  to  them  in  their  several  distinct  relations  being 
first  considered,  and  afterwards  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  They  were  at  one 
time  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  aneurum  of  the  heart,  applied 
to  them  by  Baillou  and  Lancisi.  Corvisart  made  a  great  advance  by  distin- 
guishing two  forms  of  cardiac  expansion,  one  with  increased  thickness,  the 
other  with  attenuation  of  the  muscular  parietes.  The  former  he  called  active, 
the  latter  pass^ive  aneuriHrn.  But  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of  the 
memoirs  of  M.  Bertin,  in  1811,  that  the  subject  was  fully  understood.  It 
was  he  who  first  clearly  pointed  out  the  occasional  distinct  existence  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  and  gave  that  precision  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
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different  forms  and  associations  which  is  now  possessed  bj  the  profession. 
The  five  following  forms  are  at  present  recognized,  viz.;  1.  simple  hypertro^ 
phy,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  thickened,  without  any  change  in  the 
size  of  its  cavities ;  2.  hypertrophy  with  contraction,  in  which,  along  with 
increased  thickness  of  the  walls,  there  is  a  diminution  of  one  or  more  of  the 
cavities ;  8.  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  in  which  the  walls  are  increased  and 
the  cavities  enlarged ;  4.  simple  dilatation,  in  which  there  is  increase  of  the 
balk  of  the  heart,  with  attenaation  of  its  parietes ;  and,  5.  partial  dilatation^ 
or  proper  aneurism  of  the  heart,  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  cavities  is  expanded,  forming  an  anenrismal  sac  upon  the  sarface. 

In  order  to  decide,  in  all  cases,  opon  the  existence  of  either  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shoald  be  acquainted  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  heart  in  health.  Unfortunately,  these  cannot  be  determined 
with  accuracy.  The  heart  varies  in  size  with  the  period  of  life,  not  onlj 
growing  with  the  growth  of  the  body,  but,  according  to  the  best  authoritiea^ 
continuing  to  enlarge  after  maturity,  even  to  old  age,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  left  ventricle.  It  is  considerably  larger  in  males  than  females^ 
and  differs,  in  the  same  sex,  according  to  the  size  of  the  body,  especially  the 
breadth  of  the  chest  or  shoulders,  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sangoi* 
ferous  system,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  more  or  less  vigorous  habits  of  the 
individual ;  and  all  within  the  limits  of  perfect  health.  These  circumstances^ 
therefore,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  how  far  any  sap- 
posed  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  morbid ;  and,  even  in  the  case  of  a  con* 
siderable  deviation  from  the  average  standard  of  health,  we  should  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  the  result  of  disease,  if  no  morbid  phenomena  had  been  pre- 
sented during  life. 

Laennec  roughly  estimates  the  size  of  the  healthy  heart  to  be  about  that 
of  the  fist  of  the  individual.  Elaborate  measurements  have  been  made  by 
M.  Bouillaud,  Dr.  Glendinning,  and  M.  Bizot,  for  an  account  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Pennock's  edition  of  Hope's  work  upon  Diseases  of 
the  Heart  According  to  Dr.  Glendinning,  the  average  weight  of  the  adnli 
heart  is  in  the  male  about  9  ounces,  in  the  female  8  ounces,  or  somewhat 
more.  M.  Bouillaud  makes  the  mean  circumference  at  the  base  8  or  9 
inches;  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  diameters  about  3*5  inches,  the 
former  being  generally  somewhat  greater ;  the  antero -posterior  diameter  about 
2  inches;  the  thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the  base  from  6  to  7  lines; 
that  of  the  right  ventricle  at  the  base  2*5  lines,  of  the  left  auricle  1*5  linea^ 
and  of  the  right  auricle  1  line.  The  ventricular  walls  are  thickest  near  the 
base,  and  gradually  diminish  towards  the  apex.  The  left  is  somewhat  more 
than  twice  as  thick  in  the  adult  as  the  right ;  but  the  disproportion  is  less  in 
the  foetus  and  young  infant,  and  gradually  increases  during  life.  The  left 
ventricle  does  not  collapse  when  opened,  the  right  collapses.  The  four  cavi- 
ties are  about  equal,  but,  the  walls  of  the  auricles  being  much  thinner,  these 
seem  to  constitute  together  only  about  one-third  of  the  heart.  Bouillaod 
states  that  the  ventricular  cavities  will,  on  an  average,  contain  a  hen's  egg, 
though  the  right  is  somewhat  larger.  From  the  tables  of  M.  Bizot,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  several  measurements  of  the  heart,  as  to  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness  of  the  walls,  are  in  children  from  1  to  4  years  old  somewhere 
about  one-half,  from  5  to  9  about  two- thirds,  and  from  10  to  15  about  three- 
quarters  those  of  the  adult  above  50."*^ 

*  For  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  heart,  in  health  aa<l 
disease,  bj  Dr.  Tbos.  B.  Peacook,  in  which  results  obtained  by  himself  are  compared 
with  those  of  others,  as  Bouillaud,  Biiot,  Reid.  Ranking,  &c.,  see  the  Edmburgk  Monihtjf 
Journal  o/Medkal  SeUnes  for  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.,  1854. 
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Anaiomical  Characters, 

The  eDiargement,  whether  of  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  the  two  combined, 
mmj  aiTect  the  whole  heart,  or  only  one  or  more  of  its  cavities,  leaving  the 
others  soond ;  and  the  latter  event  is  much  moie  common  than  the  former. 
In  some  instances,  one  cavity  is  affected  in  one  manner,  and  another  in  an- 
other ;  and  it  not  nnfreqnently  happens  that,  when  two  or  more  are  affected 
bj  the  same  disease,  they  are  so  in  different  degrees. 

Hypertrophy  toith  or  withoiU  Dilalaiion, — The  ventricles  are  more  fre- 
qoentJy  hypertrophied  than  the  auricles,  and  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle 
more  ft^equently  Uian  the  right.  The  whole  heart  is  rarely  affected,  but  the 
two  ventricles  not  nnfrequently.  The  auricles  are  seldom  thickened  inde- 
pendently of  the  ventricles ;  and,  when  they  become  so,  it  is  the  appendix  that 
k  chiefly  affected.  The  fleshy  columns,  the  partitions  between  the  cavities, 
and  even  the  valves,  may  also  be  thickened,  either  independently,  or  in  con- 
lection  with  the  walls.  The  right  cavity  has  been  known  to  be  nearly  filled 
with  the  overgrown  columnse  cames.  The  hypertrophy  may  even  be  confined 
to  a  portion  of  one  of  the  ventricular  walls. 

According  to  Cniveilhier,  hypertrophy  cannot  be  said  to  exist  unless  the 
heart  weigh  10  or  12  ounces,  and,  in  relation  to  the  ventricles,  unless  the  left 
have  a  thickness  of  7  or  8  lines,  and  the  right  of  4  or  5.  Reference  is  had  to 
the  adult  male.  But,  according  to  Bizot,  a  thickness  of  3  lines  would  indicate 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  which,  upon  the  same  authority,  is  in  health 
only  21  lines  thick  in  its  thickest  part,  in  men  between  the  fiftieth -and  seventy- 
■inth  year,  and  1*25  lines  at  the  same  age  in  women.  Though  the  thickness 
hi  the  ventricles  is  usually  greatest  near  the  base,  and  gradually  diminishes 
towards  the  apex,  yet  sometimes  it  is  nearly  equal  throughout,  sometimes 
greatest  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  point.  In  the  left  ventricle,  it  is  said 
to  have  reached  2  inches,  though  it  does  not  often  exceed  1*25  inches  or  15 
lines.  The  right  ventricle  is  rarely  more  than  5  or  6  lines  thick,  but  has  been 
known  to  be  as  much  as  15  or  more.  It  does  not  collapse,  when  cut  into,  as 
in  the  healthy  state. 

The  substance  of  the  muscle  is  often  changed  in  consistence  and  colour, 
being  usually  firmer  and  redder  than  in  health.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
thus;  but,  in  cases  of  a  cachectic,  anemic,  or  otherwise  debilitated  condition 
of  system,  sometimes  participates  in  the  paleness  and  flabbiness  that  charac- 
terize the  muscular  tissue  in  general.  In  some  instances,  too,  it  is  found,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.     Coro- 

Elications  of  pericardial  adhesion,  and  of  various  alterations  of  the  valves  and 
ning  membrane  of  the  cavities,  evincing  previous  inflammation,  are  not  nn- 
freqnently found  upon  dissection. 

Simple  Hypertrophy, — This  is  not  frequent,  as  the  capacity  of  the  cavities 
b  generally  altered  in  one  way  or  the  other.  The  affection  is  confined  to  the 
ventricles;  the  auricles,  when  hypertrophied,  being  almost  invariably  dilated 
also.  The  bulk  of  the  heart  is  somewhat  increas^,  but  not  very  greatly  so. 
Hypertrophy  with  Contraction. — Concentric  Hypertrophy.  (Bertio.) — In 
this  variety,  the  heart  is  not  necessarily  augmented  in  bulk.  The  walls  are 
sometimes  very  thick,  and  the  cavity  exceedingly  contracted,  occasionally  to 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  even  the  shell  of  an  almond.  Doubts,  however, 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  morbid  character  of  this  diminution  of  capa- 
city. Crnveilhier  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  owing  to  vigorous  contrac- 
tion at  the  time  of  death,  or  immediately  afterwards.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  the  facts  are  adduced,  that  a  similar  diminution  has  been  observed  in 
criminals  after  execution,  and  that  the  contracted  cavity  has  been  dilated  by 
the  finger.     But,  though  the  explanation  may  apply  to  Bome  cases,  it  cannot 
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be  considered  as  applicable  to  all ;  for  the  contraction  has  been  often  observed 
in  cases  of  lingering  death,  and,  even  admitting  that  the  cavity  may  be  dilated 
by  the  finger  in  all  instances,  which  has  certainly  not  been  proved,  still  this 
may  be  owing  to  a  mechanical  expansibility  of  the  tissae,  and  not  to  the  re- 
laxation of  a  masciilar  spaesi. 

Hypertrophy  with  Dilatation. — Active  Aneurism  of  the  Heart  (Cor- 
visart  ) — Eccentric  Hypertrophy,  (Bertio.) — This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
variety  of  cardiac  enlargement.  It  may  exist  in  two  forms,  in  one  with,  in 
the  other  withont  thickening  of  the  walls.  As  the  cavities  are  distended,  it 
is  obvioas  that,  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former  case,  there  must  be  in* 
increase  of  the  muscniar  tissue,  and  consequently  hypertrophy,  unless  the 
parietes  are  absolutely  attenuated.  Indeed,  some  attenuation  might  exist, 
and  the  quantity  of  muscle  still  be  greater  than  in  health. 

The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  from  the  slightest  excess  above  the  mea- 
sure of  health,  to  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times  the  ordinary  volume.  A 
case  is  on  record,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  organ  was  5  pounds,  and  another 
in  which  the  length  was  more  than  9  inches,  and  the  circumference  at  the  base 
15*5  inches.  {Diet,  de  Med.,  viii.  287.)  Dr.  Clendinning  found  the  average 
weight,  in  eighty  hypertrophied  hearts  which  he  examined,  to  be  15  ounces, 
not  quite  double  that  of  the  healthy  heart.  The  greatest  weight  found  by 
him  was  40  ounces  8  drachms,  corresponding  exactly  with  that  of  the  heaviest 
heart  examined  by  Dr.  Peacock,  and  by  Dr.  Hope.  {Ed.  Monthly  Journ.^  Oct. 
and  Nov.  1854,  pp.  323  and  406.)  The  cavity  i^  sometimes  expanded  suffi- 
ciently to  hold  a  large  orange,  or  the  fist. 

When  the  whole  heart  is  affected,  it  usually  assumes  a  somewhat  globular 
shape,  the  apex  being  nearly  or  quite  obliterated.  It  also  takes  a  transverse 
position  in  the  chest,  when  considerably  dilated,  as  the  diaphragm  does  not 
allow  it  to  descend.  When  one  side  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  other  sound, 
the  latter  appears  like  a  mere  appendage  to  the  former,  sometimes  not  extend- 
ing more  than  half  its  length.  The  fleshy  columns  are  sometimes  thickened, 
sometimes  stretched  out  and  attenuated.  The  valvular  orifices  expand  with 
the  cavities ;  and  the  valves  themselves  usually  increase  in  magnitude,  so  as 
to  close  the  orifice,  and  support  the  increased  pressure ;  but,  in  cases  of  great 
dilatation,  this  coaptation  does  not  always  take  place,  and  the  valves  are 
sometimes  imperfect,  so  as  to  allow  of  regurgitation. 

Simple  Dilatation. — Passive  Aneurism.  (Corvisart.) — In  this  affection, 
the  walls  of  the  heart  are  simply  distended  or  stretched  out,  without  any  addi- 
tion of  substance.  They  are,  therefore,  thinner  than  in  health ;  and  the  degree 
of  attenuation  is  proportionate  to  that  of  dilatation.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed 
that  the  whole  heart  is  thus  affected.  The  right  ventricle  is  said  to  be  more 
frequently  dilated  than  the  left,  but  both  together  more  frequently  than  either 
separately.  The  auricles,  though  they  yield  more  easily  to  any  distending 
force,  are  less  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  ventricles,  in  consequence  of 
being  less  exposed  to  the  causes.  The  left  auricle  is  more  apt  to  be  affected 
than  the  right,  because  the  mitral  valve  is  more  frequently  deranged  than  the 
tricuspid,  and  the  distending  force  of  the  left  is  greater  thad  that  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  fleshy  columns  appear  as  if  stretched ;  the  interventricular 
septum  is  less  attenuated  than  the  walls;  and  the  valvular  orifices,  even  more 
frequently  than  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  are  enlarged  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  valves  themselves,  so  as  to  be  imperfectly  closed,  and  thus 
permit  regurgitation  of  the  blood. 

The  degree  of  dilatation  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  but  not  equal  to 
that  which  may  occur  in  connection  with  hypertrophy.  The  heart  has  beeo 
known  to  attain  three  times  its  natural  size.  The  walls  are  in  some  instances 
very  thin.     Those  of  the  left  ventricle  have  been  reduced  to  a  thickness  of 
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two  lines;  and»  in  some  places,  especially  at  the  apex,  the  mascalar  fibre  has 
been  occasionally  quite  wanting ;  the  external  and  internal  membranes  being 
In  contact,  or  only  separated  by  a  deposit  apparently  intended  to  give  them 
additional  strength.  As  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  the  heart  is  apt  to 
assume  a  roundish  form,  and  a  transverse  positton  in  the  thorax. 

The  heart  is  sometimes  fonn'd  greatly  distended  with  blood  after  death, 
withont  having  suffered  dtlatfition.  The  former  condition  may  be  distin- 
goished  from  the  latter  by  the  disposition  evinced  to  retnrn  to  the  ordinary 
size  when  emptied,  whereas  the  dilated  walls  do  not  contract  under  similar 
eircomstances. 

Pure  dilatation,  unmixed  with  hypertrophy,  is  comparatively  rare;  but, 
for  practical  purposes,  all  those  cases  in  which  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
dilatation  predominate  may,  with  propriety,  be  ranked  under  this  head. 

The  muscular  fibre  in  this  affection  is  usually  pale,  softened,  and  flaccid, 
•ometimes,  however,  purplish  or  violet,  as  if  congested  in  common  with  most 
of  the  other  great  organs.  It  is  sometimes  affected  with  fatty  degeneration. 
The  heart  collapses  when  empty.  In  some  instances,  the  distension  has  been 
•0  great  as  to  produce  a  rupture  of  the  walls,  and  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
pericardium. 

Partial  Dilalaiion, — Aneurism  of  the  Heart, — The  term  aneurism  applied 
to  ordinary  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  not  correct,  as  there  is  no  analogy 
between  that  affection,  and  the  disease  of  the  arteries  to  which  the  name 
properly  belongs.  Such  an^analogjl  however,  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
partial  dilatation  now  under  consideration,  which  has,  therefore,  very  pro- 
perly been  named  aneurism  of  the  heart  by  recent  writers.  To  Mr.  Thurn- 
ham  the  profession  is  indebted  for  the  precision  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  pathology  of  this  affection.  It  consists  of  a  pouch,  produced  by  the 
dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  one  of  the  cavities,  and  usually  forms 
a  tumour  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  though  sometimes  scarcely  projecting, 
being  formed  in  the  wall  itself  by  the  expansion  of  the  inner  membrane,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  muscular  tissue  before  it.  Generally  only  one  pouch 
exists,  but  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  there  were  two  or  more. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  the  smallest  dimensions  up  to  those  of  an 
orange,  or  of  the  heart  itself.  Sometimes  all  the  constituents  of  the  walls 
are  distended,  including  the  muscular  tissue;  sometimes  this  is  wanting,  and 
the  sac  consists  of  the  outer  and  inner  membranes;  and  again,  the  endocar- 
dium is  ruptured  or  ulcerated,  and  the  parts  exterior  to  it  dilated.  In  some 
instances,  adhesions  have  been  formed  with  the  loose  portion  of  the  pericar- 
dium; in  others,  the  tumour  has  opened  into  the  cavity  formed  by  that 
membrane.  The  sac  often  contains  laminated  coagula  of  blood,  especially 
when  its  mouth  is  narrow.  The  tissues  of  the  heart  are  found  variously  de- 
generated; either  the  endocardium,  or  muscular  layer,  or  both,  exhibiting 
organic  changes.  An  instance  in  which  a  complete  spontaneous  cure  of  a 
proper  aneurism  of  the  heart  appears  to  have  taken  place  is  recorded  in  the 
London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  Nov.  1856  (p.  479). 

Symptoms, 

It  will  best  conduce  to  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  subject,  to  detail 
first  the  general  symptoms  common  to  the  affections  above  mentioned,  and 
afterwards,  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished,  those  peculiar  to  each. 

The  disease  usually  makes  its  advances  very  slowly.  In  the  beginning, 
the  patient  complains  only  of  occasional  palpitations,  dyspnoea,  and  perhaps 
slight  prtecordial  pain,  stricture,  or  other  uneasiness,  induced  by  some  un- 
wonted muscular  exertion,  mental  excitement,  or  excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing, and  someUmes  without  any  obvious  cause,  especially  at  night.     He  finds 


mnd  exureriMtiona.  The  throbbiB|[  of  tkp  heart  is  kIedoi 
th«  band  applied  toth«  prv«ordJft,  uuj  oIWq  Tisiblcto  t., 
■tly  it  is  so  TJotent  aa  obnond;  to  *gltu«  not  on);  th«  | 
fmne.  Ai-ute  paina.  simUar  to  tboae  of  kogiaa  pectorfi 
st«nceH  thfuQgh  ihe  chest,  siid  into  the  kft  Krm ;  Kit«i,  i ' 
in)i,  Ihe  patieut  freqaentlj  complmitii  of  dull  pain,  ■ 
«ui(cht,  or  other  uneasiness  aboDt  the  prwcordia  or  epi£  _ 

The  palae  U  very  diSerentl;  affected,  beia^  Eometid 
Kometimes  eoft,  small,  and  feeble,  generaltj  rvgalar  a  ' 
frequency  in  Che  early  stages,  eicepl  daring  paroxj-sr 
at  an  advanced  period  often  hecominff  ifttenuittfnt  and  II 
BO  in  cases  iti  which  certain  kinds  of  valfular  disease  &ro  j 
of  the  luoseular  lisaoe. 

Along  with  these  symptoms,  which  proceed  imine<)iftM_ 
tlin  patient  experiences  many  others  resnltiog  from  varioos 
tlonn.  The  head  generally  suffers  more  or  less,  ettJier  ftac 
cleiioy  of  arterial  blood,  or  from  venous  congestion.  Hvoce  b 
TiDgiiifi:  ill  the  ears,  flushed  or  pallid  face,  swollen  foatara 
watery  eyes,  frequent  attacks  of  epiatasis,  and,  Ju  t)ie  advi 
unfreqnentty  faintness  or  partial  syncope,  mental  bebetads, 
por,  coma,  and  finally  apoplectic  effusion. 

The  lungs  are  almost  always  sooner  or  later  involred. 
Into  Ihem  too  forcibly,  or.  escaping  with  dilEculty  throa| 
veins,  b^'omes  congested  in  their  vessels.  The  proper  fi^ 
Is  thus  impeded;  effusion  of  serum  or  sero-mncous  fluid, «. 
place  Into  ihe  bronchia  and  air  cells;  serous  liquid  is  oftao 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs  or  into  the  ptenml  eavitiei 
meamonia,  or  pulmonary  apoplexy,  may  be  added  to  th«  a|i 
DyBpnoia,  cough,  expectoration  more  or  lesa  oopia 
hamoptysiK  active  or  passive,  disturbed  sleep,  sudden  sta 
horrible  dreamm,  great  uneasiness  in  the  horizontal  positioD, 
ipleto  urihopuuja,  are  the  consequent  symptoms.      lode 
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srent  nerves  an  impression  to  the  nervoas  centres,  which  excites  in  these 
jm  painful  sense  of  want  of  breath,  and  leads  to  violent  reflex  actions  in  the 
^piratorj  organs,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  These  severe 
^piratory  symptoms  occur  more  or  less  paroxysmally,  being  brought  on  by 
f^idental  influences  disturbing  the  cardiac  functions,  and  not  nnfrequently 
^hont  appreciable  cause: 

l^at  the  organs  mentioned  are  not  the  only  ones  affected.  Congestion  of 
^9  liver,  stomach,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  either  active  or  passive,  but  espe- 
iJuiy  the  latter,  gives  rise  to  numerous  symptoms  indicative  of  derangement 
llj  these  viscera.  Hence  dyspeptic  sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  irregular 
j^ppetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  obvious  enlargement 
r  the  liver,  jaundice,  disordered  alvine  evacuations,  melsena,  albuminous 
jrine,  and  hemorrhage,  usually  of  the  passive  kind,  from  the  stomach,  bowels, 
Ka  nrinary  passages.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  these  phenomena  are  pre- 
'^nt  in  every  case ;  bat  every  one  of  them,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  origin,  * 
^mke  their  appearance  occasionally  in  one  or  another  case  of  heart  disease. 
^has,  indeed,  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clendinning,  as  the  result  of  dis- 
(ction,  that  hypertrophy  of  the  viscera  mentioned  is  very  apt  to  ensue,  in 
^aMeqnenee  of  the  sanguineous  congestion  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
'^t  length  a  universal  disposition  to  dropsical  effusion  is  developed.  The* 
iBiBoas  system  everywhere  loaded,  or  the  arterial  capillaries  everywhere  dis- 
loded,  relieve  themselves  by  the  extravasation  of  the  serous  portion  of  the 
lood.  Edematous  swelling,  first  showing  itself  as  a  general  rule  ip  the  feet, 
radaally  extends  upwards,  until  it  involves  at  length  the  whole  body,  in- 
loding  not  only  the  cellular  tissue,  but  often  the  serous  cavities  also.  The 
rfne  becomes  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  the  skin  dry,  as  in  dropsy  from 
^er  causes.  The  distress  from  shortness  of  breath  now  becomes  extreme ; 
le  paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea  increase  in  violence ;  the  patient,  unable 
I  lie  down  in  bed,  often  sits  day  and  night,  with  his  body  bending  forward, 
l^d  his  head  supported,  harassed  by  want  of  rest,  and  the  dread  of  impending 
ylTocation;  the  chest  heaves  with  the  forced  inspirations,  and  the  body  shakes 
mler  the  tremendous  impulses  of  the  heart.  The  appetite  fails,  the  pulse 
loks,  the  skin  becomes  cool,  and  the  lips  and  extremities  assume  a  purple  or 
.wid  hue.  Finally,  one  of  the  great  vital  organs,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the 
^art,  sinks  under  the  overwhelming  burden ;  and  death,  frequently  preceded 
rj  fltapor  or  delirium,  closes  the  long  series  of  suffering. 

Happily,  it  is  not  always  that  the  patient  is  exposed  to  these  protracted 
aad  most  painful  struggles.  Death  not  nnfrequently  surprises  him  at  a  com- 
»fl^ratively  early  period,  and  before  he  has  yet  suffered  greatly.  Sudden  death 
m^  indeed,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  heart  affections.  The  patient,  perhaps 
irholly  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  supposing  himself  to  be 
affected  with  asthma,  or  chronic  catarrh,  or  dropsy  in  the  chest,  or  possibly 
^nly  with  weakness,  is  suddenly  seized,  while  walking  in  the  street,  or  resting 
In  his  chair,  or  in  his  bed  at  night,  with  a  sense  of  fkintness,  which  soon  be- 
bomcs  perfect  insensibility,  and  life  is  often  extinct  before  relief  can  be  obtained, 
pnch  a  result  sometimes  proceeds  from  a  rupture  of  the  heart;  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  only  a  prolonged  intermission,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
«f  the  heart's  pulsation,  it  is  a  continued  syncope.  Apoplexy  is  another 
Bode  which  nature  has  kindly  provided  for  escape  from  protracted  suffering. 
3t  fre<iueutly  happens,  moreover,  that  some  intercurrent  inflammatory  disease, 
^hich  might  prove  harmless  if  occurring  in  health,  is  rendered  fatal  by  the 
dioc  complication. 

In  the  last  stages  of  the  dropsical  affection,  the  distended  skin  of  the  lower 
treiuitios  sometimes  gives  way,  either  by  rupture,  ulceration,  or  inflamma- 
tion followed  by  sloughing ;  and  considerable  relief  is  obtained  from  the  more 
idulent  symptoms  by  the  escape  of  serum  through  the  openings.     In  auA^ 
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affections  are  often  united  in  various  degrees,  it  is  Dot  aim 
a  precise  line  between  them.  We  mnst,  therefore,  be  ca_ 
.  to  the  bead  of  hypertrophy  those  cases  in  which,  tbong^l, 
dilatation,  the  symptomE  characteristic  of  an  excess  of  tin 
predominate;  and  to  that  of  dilatation  those  in  which  the  d 
uoniena  of  the  latter  affection  prevail,  though  there  ataj  i 
degree  of  hypertrophy  present.  It  is  of  no  conB«qucnoa^ 
-case  of  enlarged  heart,  the  absolute  qnantity  of  maacalar  H 
iu  health,  provided  all  the  indications  of  treatment,  deda3 
tODi»,  are  the  eame  as  in  pnre  dilatation.  "W 

The  effects  of  hypertrophy,  when  not  complicated  with  v3 
fatty  degeneration,  are  those  of  excessive  action  of  the  beajTB 
mnseular  fibre  girea  additional  energy  to  the  heart's  oontqj 
sequently  increased  force  to  the  current  of  blood.  la  bjpad 
ventricle  or  of  both,  the  pulse  is  full,  hard,  strong,  and  prolo 
in  its  highest  grades  the  comparison  of  the  stroke  of  a  sletj 
so  characteristic  of  its  cause,  that  its  existence  should  atwan 
picion  of  cardiac  disease.  It  is  said,  moreover,  to  be  less  ol 
healthy  pulse  by  difference  of  posture,  and  sometimes  not  to  Ii 
Id  the  earlier  stages,  the  general -health  does  not  appear  to  b 
paired.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  often  a  show  of  iiiereased 
functions,  consequent  upon  the  more  rapid  supply  of  blood  te 
body.  Yet,  besides  the  pulse  alluded  to,  the  patient  shows  i 
ease  in  the  occurrence,  now  and  then,  of  rtrtigo,  headnohe,  oi 
disturbance,  especially  vheu  stooping,  and  in  occasional  big 
nostrils.  When  the  complaint  is  in  full  force,  the  cepbl 
highly  characteristic.  They  arc  such  as  result  from  actiiri. 
blood  to  the  head,  and 'not  from  venous  congestion.  The  | 
of  a  bright-red  or  purplish  hue,  though  sometimes,  when  a 
it  is  but  little  coloured;  the  features  arc  swollen;  the  eyes  pr<ri 
liant,  and  occasionally  iuQamed;  the  carotids  beat  with  great 
fulness  and  tension  of  the  cerebral  arteries  are  said  occasiou 
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TarioQS  circnmstances  modify  the  aboTe  symptoms.  When  the  hypertrophy 
I  attended  with  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  the  pnlse,  though 
bae,  is  necessarily  small  from  the  diminished  amount  of  blood  sent  forth  at 
ich  ventricnlar  systole.*  Disease  of  the  valves  also  has  a  powerfully  modi- 
iDg  influence.  In  mitral  regurgitation,  the  force  of  the  ventricle  is  partly 
:pended  in  a  backward  direction ;  and,  while  congestion  of  the  lungs  thus 
salts  through  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins,  the  symptoms  indicative 
*  powerful  arterial  action  are  less  observable  in  the  pulse,  in  the  head,  and 
deed  throughout  the  system.  In  stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice,  the  smaUness 
'the  opening  counteracts,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  the  ventricle,  and 
e  pulse,  though  firih,  is  not  so  full  as  in  pure  hypertrophy,  and  the  brain 
flbrs  less.  It  is  said  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle  may  be  so  exactly 
Janced  by  the  contraction  of  the  orifice,  as  completely  to  neutralize  its 
icaliar  influence,  and  little  deviation  from  health  will  be  observed  in  the 
stem  at  large,  excepting  merely  a  preternatural  hardness  of  the  pulse.  When 
ere  is  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve,  and  consequent  regurgitation,  a  por- 
>ii  of  the  force  of  the  ventricle  is  by  reflection  expended  on  itself,  and  less 
90d  passes  onward.  Hence,  the  pulse,  though  strong  from  the  ventricular 
tpnlse,  is  less  full  and  prolonged  than  in  pure  hypertrophy,  and  has  a  quick 
rking  character.     The  brain  in  this  case  also  receives  less  blood,  and  con- 

inently  suffers  less  than  when  the  valve  of  the  aorta  is  unaffected.    In  these 
TQlar  affections,  moreover,  the  pulse  differs  from  the  purely  hypertrophic 
ilse  in  being  frequently  irregular  and  intermittent. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  exclusively  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the 
terial  circulation  through  the  body,  and  consequently  wants  entirely  the 
aracteristic  symptoms  of  the  same  disease  in  the  left  ventricle.  It  was  in- 
-red  theoretically  that  it  must  occasion  in  the  lungs  effects  similar  to  those 
odaced  in  the  brain  by  the  latter  affection,  namely,  active  congestion,  hemor- 
age,  and  a  tendency  to  inflammation ;  but  observation  has  not  fully  confirmed 
la  opinion.  The  comparative  absence  of  these  results  in  the  lungs  has  been 
Bribed  to  the  incomplete  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  admitting  of  regur- 
tation,  and  consequently  of  a  division  of  the  ventricular  force.  But  by  this 
action  through  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  impulse  is  directed  towards  the  brain, 
lich  thus  suffers  from  venous  congestion,  and  pulsation  is  imparted  to  the 

Clar  vein.     Though  the  patient,  therefore,  may  suffer  with  vertigo,  head- 
I,  Ac,  yet  the  face,  instead  of  being  turgid  with  red  blood,  is  pale,  or  of  a 
laky  hue,  and  the  lips  are  purplish  or  livid.     A  double  pulsation  of  the 

Klar  vein,  the  first  being  weak  and  corresponding  with  the  auricular  sys- 
the  second  stronger  and  synchronous  with  that  of  the  ventricle,  may  be 
iDSidered  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  hypertrophy,  or  of  this 
ith  dilatation,  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  physical  signs  of  hypertrophy  differ  with  the  degree  in  which  the  heart 
enlarged.  In  simple  hypertrophy,  the  impulse  is  usually  much  stronger 
BD  in  health,  and  may  bo  felt  over  a  somewhat  larger  extent  of  the  chest. 

some  cases,  however,  though  strong  under  excitement,  it  fs,  under  ordi- 
Tj  circnmstances,  calm,  or  scarcely  perceptible.  When  the  heart  is  con- 
acted,  as  well  as  hypertrophied,  the  impulse  is  usually  feeble.    There  is  little 

no  observable  alteration  of  the  healthy  resonance  under  percussion.  But 
»  sounds  are  materially  changed.  In  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the 
ntricnlar  walls,  the  first  sound  is  prolonged  and  very  dull,  occasionally  in- 
Bd  almost  wanting.  The  second  sound  is  also  more  feeble,  and  the  interval 
alienee  is  shorter.  In  hypertrophy  with  dilaicUion,  the  field  of  impulse  is 
tended  in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the  heart  There  is  a  sensation 
Klow,  heaving,  and  forcible  movement  imparted  to  the  hand,  and,  when  the 
T  b  applied  to  the  chest,  the  head  of  the  observer  may  be  seen  distinctly  to 
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himself  anable  to  ran,  or  roonnt  hills,  or  ascend  flights  of  stairs,  with  the 
same  facility  as  before,  and  is  more  readily  fatigaed  by  ordinary  exercise. 
These  symptoms,  however,  are  at  first  seldom  sufficient  to  excite  alarm.  It 
is  a  fact  noticed  by  Dr.  Hope,  that,  though  at  the  commencement  of  acUTe 
movement  the  patient  may  experience  some  of  the  inconveniences  alloded  to, 
he  often  loses  them  by  a  continuance  of  the  exertion,  in  consequence  proba* 
bly  of  the  blood  being  more  strongly  diverte(^  to  tlie  surface.  The  disease 
may  remain  long  in  this  state,  sometimes,  indeed,  to  extreme  old  age,  if  gpreet 
care  is  taken  to  regulate  the  habits  of  body  and  mind ;  but  it  often  gpraduallj 
increases;  slighter  causes  induce  the  peculiar  symptoms;  and  the  palpite- 
tions  and  dyspnoea  at  length  become  habitnal,  being  either  induced  by  the 
least  excitement,  or  never  entirely  absent,  though  still  liable  to  remissione 
and  exacerbations.  The  throbbing  of  the  heart  is  almost  always  sensible  to 
the  hand  applied  to  the  prsecordia,  and  often  visible  to  the  eye ;  and  occasion- 
ally it  is  so  violent  as  obviously  to  agitate  not  only  the  chest  but  the  whole 
frame.  Acute  pains,  similar  to  those  of  angina  pectoris,  shoot  in  some  in- 
stances through  the  chest,  and  into  the  left  arm ;  and,  when  these  are  want- 
ing, the  patient  frequently  complains  of  dull  pain,  oppression,  tightneet, 
weight,  or  other  uneasiness  about  the  prsscordia  or  epigastrium. 

The  pulse  is  very  differently  affected,  being  sometimes  full  and  strong, 
sometimes  ^oft,  small,  and  feeble,  generally  regular  and  little  increased  in 
frequency  in  the  early  stages,  except  during  paroxysms  of  palpitation,  but 
at  an  advanced  period  often  becoming  ^termitt^nt  and  irregular,  and  alwaje 
so  in  cases  in  which  certain  kinds  of  valvular  disease  are  connected  with  thkt 
of  the  muscular  tissue. 

Along  with  these  symptoms,  which  proceed  immediately  from  the  hearty 
the  patient  experiences  many  others  resulting  from  various  secondary  affee« 
tions.  The  head  generally  suffers  more  or  less,  either  from  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  arterial  blood,  or  from  yenons  congestion.  Hence  headache,  vertigo, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  flushed  or  pallid  face,  swollen  features,  prominent  and 
watery  eyes,  frequent  attacks  of  epistaxis,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  not 
unfrequently  faintness  or  partial  syncope,  mental  hebetude,  drowsiness,  stn- 
por,  coma,  and  finally  apoplectic  effusion. 

The  lungs  are  almost  always  sooner  or  later  involved.  The  blood  is  driTen 
into  them  too  forcibly,  or,  escaping  with  difficulty  through  the  pulmonary 
veins,  becomes  congested  in  their  vessels.  The  proper  function  of  the  langa 
is  thus  impeded ;  effusion  of  serum  or  sero-mucous  fluid,  or  of  blood,  takes 
place  into  the  bronchia  and  air-cells;  serous  liquid  is  often  poured  out  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs  or  into  the  pleural  cavities,  and  bronchitia» 
pneumonia,  or  pulmonary  apoplexy,  may  be  added  to  the  already  formidable 
list  Dyspnoea,  cough,  expectoration  more  or  less  copious  and  difficalt^ 
hsemoptysis  active  or  passive,  disturbed  sleep,  sudden  starting^  at  nighty 
horrible  dreams,  great  uneasiness  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  occasionally 
complete  orthopnoea,  are  the  consequent  symptoms.  Indeed,  many  caaei| 
such  as  were  formerly  considered  as  asthma,  are  nothing  more  than  chronie 
dyspnoea,  dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  source  of  this  disorder  of  respiration.  The  augmented  size  of  the  hearty 
the  sanguineous  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  air-cellB, 
bronchial  tubes,  and  intervesicular  tissue,  the  consolidation  from  pnenmoni% 
and  the  pressure  from  pleuritic  effusion,  all  may  contribute  their  part,  some 
in  one  case  and  some  in  another,  in  preventing  the  proper  access  of  air  to 
the  blood ;  while,  from  the  mechanical  obstacle  opposed  by  the  cardiac  dis- 
ease, the  blood  itself  is  detained  in  the  lungs,  and  often  cannot  pass  on  in  doe 
quantity  to  fulfil  its  office  in  all  parts  of  the  system.  From  the  lungs,  there- 
fore, from  the  heart  itself,  and  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  body,  goes  up  by  the 
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afferent  nenres  an  impression  to  the  nenroas  centres,  which  excites  in  these 
the  paiufal  sense  of  want  of  breath,  and  leads  to  violent  reflex  actions  in  the 
respiratory  organs,  for  the  pnrpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  These  severe 
respiratory  symptoms  occur  more  or  less  paroxysmally,  being  brought  on  by 
accidental  influences  disturbing  the  cardiac  functions,  and  not  nnfrequently 
without  appreciable  cause*. 

But  the  organs  mentioned  are  not  the  only  ones  affected.  Congestion  of 
the  liver,  stomach,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  either  active  or  passive,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  gives  rise  to  numerous  symptoms  indicative  of  derangement 
in  these  viscera.  Hence  dyspeptic  sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  irregular 
appetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  obvious  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  jaundice,  disordered  alvine  evacuations,  melsena,  albuminous 
arine,  and  hemorrhage,  usually  of  the  passive  kind,  from  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  urinary  passages.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  these  phenomena  are  pre- 
sent in  every  case ;  but  every  one  of  them,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  origin,  i 
make  their  appearance  occasionally  in  one  or  another  case  of  heart  disease. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clendinning,  as  the  result  of  dis- 
section, that  hypertrophy  of  the  viscera  mentioned  is  very  apt  to  ensue,  in 
consequence  of  the  sanguineous  congestion  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

At  length  a  universal  disposition  to  dropsical  effusion  is  developed.  The^ 
▼enous  system  everywhere  loaded,  or  the  arterial  capillaries  everywhere  dis- 
tended, relieve  themselves  by  the  extravasation  of  the  serous  portion  of  the 
blood.  Edematous  swelling,  first  showing  itself  as  a  general  rule  ip  the  feet, 
gradually  extends  upwards,  until  it  involves  at  length  the  whole  body,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  cellular  tissue,  but  often  the  serous  cavities  also.  The 
urine  becomes  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  the  skin  dry,  as  in  dropsy  from 
other  causes.  The  distress  from  shortness  of  breath  now  becomes  extreme ; 
the  paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea  increase  in  violence ;  the  patient,  unable 
to  lie  down  in  bed,  o^en  sits  day  and  night,  with  his  body  bending  forward, 
and  his  head  supported,  harassed  by  want  of  rest,  and  the  dread  of  impending 
suffocation ;  the  chest  heaves  with  the  forced  inspirations,  and  the  body  shakes 
under  the  tremendous  impulses  of  the  heart.  The  appetite  fails,  the  pulse 
sinks,  the  skin  becomes  cool,  and  the  lips  and  extremities  assume  a  purple  or 
livid  hue.  Finally,  one  of  the  great  vital  organs,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the 
heart,  sinks  under  the  overwhelming  burden ;  and  death,  frequently  preceded 
by  stupor  or  delirium,  closes  the  long  series  of  suffering. 

Happily,  it  is  not  always  that  the  patient  is  exposed  to  these  protracted 
and  most  painful  struggles.  Death  not  nnfrequently  surprises  him  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period,  and  before  he  has  yet  suffered  greatly.  Sudden  death 
IS,  indeed,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  heart  affections.  The  patient,  perhaps 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  supposing  himself  to  be 
affected  with  asthma,  or  chronic  catarrh,  or  dropsy  in  the  chest,  or  possibly 
only  with  weakness,  is  suddenly  seized,  while  walking  in  the  street,  or  resting 
in  his  chair,  or  in  his  bed  at  night,  with  a  sense  of  i^intness,  which  soon  be- 
comes perfect  insensibility,  and  life  is  often  extinct  before  relief  can  be  obtained. 
Such  a  result  sometimes  proceeds  from  a  rupture  of  the  heart ;  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  only  a  prolonged  intermission,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
of  the  heart's  pulsation.  It  is  a  continued  syncope.  Apoplexy  is  another 
mode  which  nature  has  kindly  provided  for  escape  from  protracted  suffering. 
It  frequently  happens,  moreover,  that  some  intercurrent  inflammatory  disease, 
which  might  prove  harmless  if  occurring  in  health,  is  rendered  fatal  by  the 
eardiac  complication. 

In  the  last  stages  of  the  dropsical  affection,  the  distended  skin  of  the  lower 
extremities  sometimes  gives  way,  either  by  rupture,  ulceration,  or  inflamma- 
tion followed  by  sloughing ;  and  considerable  relief  is  obtained  from  the  more 
violent  symptoms  by  the  escape  of  serum  thirough  the  openings.    In  a 
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instances,  however,  death  almost  always  follows  in  a  short  time,  though  in  a 
mitigated  form,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  discharge,  and  of  the  irritatiTd 
fever.  Sometimes  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremities  takes  place,  independ* 
entlj  of  the  mere  effusion,  being  the  direct  result  of  the  impeded  circulation. 

In  the  more  complicated  cases  above  described,  the  muscular  affection  of 
the  heart  is  very  often  associated  with  disease  of  the  valves,  and  it  is  bj  tha 
united  influence  of  the  two  forms  of  derangement  that  the  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced. It  is,  in  fact,  in  this  way,  that  organic  valvular  disease,  when  it  is  to 
end  fatally,  generally  terminates. 

Special  Symptoms  of  Hypertrophy, — So  far  as  relates  to  treatment,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  symptoms,  characteristic  severally  of  hypertrophj 
and  dilatation,  without  attempting  a  more  minute  diagnosis.  But,  as  the  two 
affections  are  often  united  in  various  degrees,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  draw 
a  precise  line  between  them.  We  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  referring 
to  the  head  of  hypertrophy  those  cases  in  which,  though  there  may  be  great 
dilatation,  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  an  excess  of  the  muscular  tissue 
predominate ;  and  to  that  of  dilatation  those  in  which  the  characteristic  phe- 
nomena of  the  latter  affection  prevail,  though  there  may  actually  be  some 
degree  of  hypertrophy  present.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  know  that»  in  a 
*case  of  enlarged  heart,  the  absolute  quantity  of  muscular  fibre  is  greater  than 
in  health,  provided  all  the  indications  of  treatment,  deduced  from  the  symp- 
toms, are  the  same  as  in  pure  dilatation. 

The  effects  of  hypertrophy;  when  not  complicated  with  valvular  disease,  or 
fatty  degeneration,  are  those  of  excessive  action  of  the  heart.  The  additional 
muscular  fibre  gives  additional  energy  to  the  heart's  contractions,  and  con- 
sequently increased  force  to  the  current  of  blood.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  or  of  both,  the  pulse  is  full,  hard,  strong,  and  prolonged,  sugg^ting 
in  its  highest  grades  the  comparison  of  the  stroke  of  a  sledge-hammer,  and 
so  characteristic  of  its  cause,  that  its  existence  should  always  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion of  cardiac  disease.  It  is  said,  moreover,  to  be  less  changed  than  the 
healthy  pulse  by  difference  of  posture,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  changed  at  all. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  the  general  health  does  not  appear  to  be  materially  im- 
paired. On  the  contrary,  there  is  often  a  show  of  increased  vigour  in  all  the 
functions,  consequent  upon  the  more  rapid  supply  of  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Yet,  besides  the  pulse  alluded  to,  the  patient  shows  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease  in  the  occurrence,  now  and  then,  of  v'ertigo,  headache,  or  other  sensorial 
disturbance,  especially  when  stooping,  and  in  occasional  bleeding  from  the 
nostrils.  When  the  complaint  is  in  full  force,  the  cephalic  symptoms  are 
highly  characteristic.  They  are  such  as  result  from  active  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  and  not  from  venous  congestion.  The  face  is  flushed,  and 
of  a  bright-red  or  purplish  hue,  though  sometimes,  when  naturally  very  pale, 
it  is  but  little  coloured ;  the  features  are  swollen ;  the  eyes  projecting  and  bril- 
liant, and  occasionally  inflamed ;  the  carotids  beat  with  great  force ;  and  the 
fulness  and  tension  of  the  cerebral  arteries  are  said  occasionally  to  result  in 
attacks  of  apoplexy.  The  lungs  suffer  less  than  the  brain  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  because  their  main  supply  of  blood  is  from  another  source ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  liver;  though  both  these  organs  suffer  occa- 
sionally from  venous  congestion,  consequent  upon  disease  of  the  mitral  valves, 
associated  with  hypertrophy.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general,  that  all  the  parts 
freely  supplied  with  arterial  blood  are  kept  in  a  state  of  tension  and  excite- 
ment, highly  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  or  hemorrhage.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  kidneys  are  generally  enlarged  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
and  often  undergo  the  kind  of  degeneration  designated  as  Bright's  disease. 
Dropsical  symptoms  often  also  result  from  this  affection,  though  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  and  to  a  less  extent  than  in  dilatation. 
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Various  circnmstances  modify  the  above  symptoms.    When  the  hypertrophy 
18  atteDcLed  with  contractioD  of  the  cavity  of  the  yentricle,  the  pulse,  though 
tense,  is  necessarily  small  from  the  diminished  amount  of  blood  sent  forth  at 
each  ventricular  systole.-    Disease  of  the  valves  also  has  a  powerfully  modi- 
fying influence.     In  mitral  regurgitation,  the  force  of  the  ventricle  is  partly 
expended  in  a  backward  direction ;  and,  while  congestion  of  the  lungs  thus 
results  through  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins,  the  symptoms  indicative 
of  powerful  arterial  action  are  less  observable  in  the  pulse,  in  the  head,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  system.     In  stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice,  the  smallness 
of  the  opening  counteracts,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  the  ventricle,  and 
the  pulse,  though  firih,  is  not  so  full  as  in  pure  hypertrophy,  and  the  brain 
BniTers  less.    It  is  said  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle  may  be  so  exactly 
balanced  by  the  contraction  of  the  orifice,  as  completely  to  neutralize  its 
peculiar  influence,  and  little  deviation  from  health  will  be  observed  in  the 
system  at  large,  excepting  merely  a  preternatural  hardness  of  the  pulse.  When 
there  is  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve,  and  consequent  regurgitation,  a  por- 
tion of  the  force  of  the  ventricle  is  by  reflection  expended  on  itself,  and  less 
blood  passes  onward.     Hence,  the  pulse,  though  strong  from  the  ventricular 
impulse,  is  less  full  and  prolonged  than  in  pure  hypertrophy,  and  has  a  quick 
jerking  character.     The  brain  in  this  case  also  receives  less  blood,  and  con- 
seqnently  suffers  less  than  when  the  valve  of  the  aorta  is  unaff^ected.    In  these 
Talvnlar  affections,  moreover,  the  pulse  differs  from  the  purely  hypertrophic 
pulse  in  being  frequently  irregular  and  intermittent. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  exclusively  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the 
arterial  circulation  through  the  body,  and  consequently  wants  entirely  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  same  disease  in  the  left  ventricle.  It  was  in- 
ferred theoretically  that  it  must  occasion  in  the  lungs  effects  similar  to  those 
produced  in  the  brain  by  the  latter  affection,  namely,  active  congestion,  hemor- 
rhage, and  a  tendency  to  inflammation ;  but  observation  has  not  fully  confirmed 
this  opinion.  The  comparative  absence  of  these  results  in  the  lungs  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  incomplete  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  admitting  of  regur- 
gitation, and  consequently  of  a  division  of  the  ventricular  force.  But  by  this 
reaction  through  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  impulse  is  directed  towards  the  brain, 
which  thus  suffers  from  venous  congestion,  and  pulsation  is  imparted  to  the 
jugular  vein.  Though  the  patient,  therefore,  may  suffer  with  vertigo,  bead- 
ache,  &c.,  yet  the  face,  instead  of  being  turgid  with  red  blood,  is  pale,  or  of  a 
dusky  hue,  and  the  lips  are  purplish  or  livid.  A  double  pulsation  of  the 
jugular  vein,  the  first  being  weak  and  corresponding  with  the  auricular  sys- 
tole, the  second  stronger  and  synchronous  with  that  of  the  ventricle,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  hypertrophy,  or  of  this 
with  dilatation,  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  physical  signs  of  hypertrophy  differ  with  the  degree  in  which  the  heart 
is  enlarged.  In  simple  hypertrophy,  the  impulse  is  usually  much  stronger 
than  in  health,  and  may  be  felt  over  a  somewhat  larger  extent  of  the  chest. 
In  some  cases,  however,  though  strong  under  excitement,  it  fs,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  calm,  or  scarcely  perceptible.  When  the  heart  is  con- 
tracted, as  well  as  hypertrophied,  the  impulse  is  usually  feeble.  There  is  little 
or  no  observable  alteration  of  the  healthy  resonance  under  percussion.  But 
the  sounds  are  materially  changed.  In  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the 
ventricular  walls,  the  first  sound  is  prolonged  and  very  dull,  occasionally  in- 
deed almost  wanting.  The  second  sound  is  also  more  feeble,  and  the  interval 
of  silence  is  shorter.  In  hypertrophy  with  dilatalion,  the  field  of  impulse  is 
extended  in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the  heart  There  is  a  sensation 
of  slow,  heaving,  and  forcible  movement  imparted  to  the  hand,  and,  when  the 
ear  is  applied  to  the  chest,  the  head  of  the  observer  may  be  seen  distinctly  to 
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rise  with  every  systole  of  the  heart.  The  surface  of  the  chest  is  often  visibly 
elevated  and  depressed ;  and  the  whole  chest  and  even  the  whole  frame  of  the 
patient  are  sometimes  observably  shaken.  According  to  Skoda,  in  order  thai 
the  chest  may  be  heaved  with  sufficient  force  to  raise  the  head  of  the  aascalter, 
there  must  be  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  both  ventricles.  Dr.  Hope  noticed 
a  sort  of  sudden  shock  following  the  recession  of  the  impulse,  which  he  ascribed 
to  the  quick  refilling  of  the  ventricle  during  the  diastole.*  The  impulse  is 
diminished,  in  the  advanced  stages,  in  consequence  of  the  supervention  of 
debility  of  the  heart,  and  is  occasionally  masked  by  emphysema  of  the  long, 
though  the  latter  is  a  very  rare  event.  Percussion  is  dull  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  health,  sometimes  over  a  space  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and, 
in  extreme  cases,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib.  The  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  heard  over  a  wider  space  than  in  the  normal  state  of  the  organ. 
They  are  loud  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  of  the  walls ;  and,  when  the  dila> 
tation  is  considerable,  with  no  great  increase  of  thickness,  a  greater  loudnen 
of  the  first  sound  is  produced  than  results  from  any  other  derangement  of  the 
heart.  Auscultation  should  be  resorted  to,  in  these  cases,  when  the  heart  is 
most  tranquil.  When  the  organ  is  excited,  the  sounds  are  sometimes  heard 
by  the  patient,  and  by  others  at  some  distance  from  him.  In  very  bad  cases, 
a  prominence  may  often  be  noticed  in  the  precordial  region.  In  such  casesi 
according  to  Dr.  Hope,  there  is  often  adhesion  to  the  pericardium,  which 
prevents  the  heart  from  falling,  and  thus  causes  its  expansion  to  be  directed 
against  one  point  of  the  chest.  A  prominence  from  this  cause  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  resulting  from  pericardial  effusion,  by  the  continuance 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  over  the  former,  while  it  is  wanting  over  the  latter; 
the  lung  overlapping  the  heart  in  one  case,  and  being  wholly  displaced  in  the 
other.  When  the  valves  are  diseased,  their  peculiar  murmurs  mingle  with 
the  hypertrophic  sounds. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  hypertrophy  of  the  right  from  that  of 
the  left  ventricle  by  the  physical  signs.  But,  when  the  impulse  and  dulneas 
on  percussion  are  increased  exclusively  to  the  right  of  the  precordial  region, 
or  behind  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  we  may  infer  that  it  is  the  right 
ventricle  that  is  principally  affected ;  while  a  similar  extension  towards  the 
left  side  will  indicate  the  corresponding  ventricle  as  the  seat  of  the  disease; 
and  the  diagnosis  will  be  much  aided  by  attention  to  the  general  symptoms 
already  alluded  to.  It  may  sometimes  be  important  to  form  a  correct  diag- 
nosis in  relation  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  when  it  exists  alone; 
for,  as  the  symptoms  of  excessive  vascular  action  and  arterial  congestion  (tf 
the  brain  and  other  organs,  which  gnide  to  a  proper  practice  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  cavities,  are  wanting  in  that  of  the  right,  and  yet  the  real  indic»> 
tions  of  treatment  may  be  the  same,  it  is  only  by  recognizing  the  existence 
of  the  latter  condition  of  the  heart,  that  we  are  likely  to  pursue  the  correct 
therapeutical  course. 

Special  Symptoms  of  Dilatation, — The  peculiar  characters  of  dilatation 
have  their  origin  either  in  the  feebleness  of  the  heart's  contractions,  or  in 
venous  congestion.  The  attenuation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  as  well  perhaps 
as  the  condition  of  the  tissne  which  led  to  the  attenuation,  is  calculated  to 
diminish  its  power;  and  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  hearty 
consequent  upon  this  very  debility,  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  onward  current 
in  the  rear.  When  the  left  side  is  dilated,  the  arterial  blood  is  distributed 
with  insufficient  force,  and  in  insufficient  quantity  through  the  branches  of  the 
aorta,  whence  arise  symptoms  of  a  want  of  aerated  blood  in  the  brain,  and 

*  According  to  the  theory  of  diastolic  impulpe,  this  secondary  shock  may  be  readily 
explained  by  referring  it  to  the  systole,  forcing  the  blood  into  the  great  Tessels,  which, 
reaoting  on  the  base  ot  the  heart,  move  the  whole  organ  forward.  (Not$  to  th$  ikird edition.) 
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in  £ict  in  all  parts  of  the  system ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  palmonary  veins 
become  load^  and  congestion  extends  backward  successively  to  the  capillaries 
of  the  InngSy  to,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  to  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
thence  to  the  veins  of  the  whole  body.  Dilatation  of  the  right  side  throws 
back  the  venoas  blood  upon  the  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
the  venoas  system  at  large ;  while  the  palmonary  circulation,  and  consequently 
the  arterial  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  arteries 'generally  are  badly  supplied, 
and  the  blood  itself  becomes  anemic,  from  enfeebled  digestion  and  assimilation. 
Hence  arise  the  soft,  weak,  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the  advanced 
stages,  small  and  irregular  pulse;  the  feeble  prolonged  palpitations;  the 
general  feeling  of  debility,  and  tendency  to  faintness  or  syncope ;  the  pale- 
ness of  surface  and  coolness  of  extremities ;  the  pallid,  dusky,  or  livid  hue  of 
the  countenance ;  tiie  purple  lips;  the  dyspnoea  and  brodchorrhoea  of  pulmo- 
nary congestion;  the  mental  hebetude,  dejection,  drowsiness,  &c.  of  a  feeble 
or  cong^ted  brain;  the  nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms 
arising  from  an  oppressed  stomach ;  the  general  tendency  to  passive  hemor- 
rhage from  the  mucous  membranes,  whether  of  the  air-passages,  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  or  the  urinary  organs;  and,  finally,  the  universal  dropsical  effu- 
don,  arising  from  the  loaded  veins  and  watery  blood,  and  forming  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  cardiac  affections.  Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  is  very 
apt  to  be  attended,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  with  various  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  liver ;  as  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  dilated  bronchia,  congestion,  in- 
flammation, hemorrhage,  &c.  of  the  former,  and  great  enlargement  with  dis- 
ordered or  defective  secretion  of  the  latter. 

The  general  symptoms  enumerated  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  discrimi- 
nate between  dilatation  of  the  left  and  of  the  right  ventricle ;  nor  is  such  a 
discrimination  a  point  of  any  great  practical  importance.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  general  sign  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  is  ^e  constant 
tension  of  the  external  Jugular,  without  pulsation,  and  not  disappearing  when 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  vessel  in  its  upper  part. 

In  moderate  cases  of  dilatation,  the  patient  often  continues  for  a  long  time 
without  other  signs  of  disease  than  slight  symptoms  of  asthma,  occasional 
palpitations,  a  pale  or  sallow  hue  of  the  face,  and  a  feeling  of  greater  or  less 
general  debility. 

The  reader  must  guard  himself  against  the  impression,  that  the  characters 
above  given  as  those  of  hypertrophy  and  of  dilatation  respectively,  are  to  be 
commonly  met  with  unmixed  in  nature.  Though  sometimes  found  isolated, 
they  are  much  more  frequently  mingled  in  the  same  case,  because  both 
elements  usually  exist  more  or  less  together,  either  in  the  same  cavity,  or  in 
different  cavities  of  the  heart ;  and,  in  forming  his  therapeutical  conclij^ions, 
the  practitioner  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  which  element  preponderates, 
and  act  accordingly. 

The  physical  signs  of  dilatation,  compared  with  those  presented  in  health, 
are  an  impulse  usually  felt  over  a  larger  space,  but  soft,  neither  forcible  nor 
heaving,  and  sometimes,  in  very  feeble  cases,  quite  wanting ;  more  extensive 
dulness  on  percussion ;  and,  when  the  thinning  of  the  walls  is  not  attended 
with  greatly  enfeebled  action,  loader  and  clearer  sounds  of  the  heart, 
which  are  also  heard  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  chest.  In  relation  to 
percussion,  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  fallacy  from  consolidated  or  com- 
pressed, and  from  emphysematous  lung,  the  former  of  which  occasions  dul- 
ness,* the  latter  sometimes  masks  it  when  existing.  To  obviate  these  sources 
of  error,  the  patient  should  be  told  to  lean  forward,  and  to  make  a  full  expi- 
ration, so  as  to  withdraw  the  lung  from  before  the  heart,  and  bring  this  into 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest.  In  regard  to  the  sounds,  it  is  the  first 
or  systolic  sound  which  is  chiefly  affected.  It  is  quicker  and  shorter  than 
VOL.  n.  13 
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in  health,  and  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  second  sound,  from  which  it 
is  sometimes  scarcely  distingnishable  except  from  its  relation  to  the  pulsation, 
or  from  its  position ;  the  first  sound  being  most  distinct  a  little  abore  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  the  second  over  the  semilunar  valves  near  the  insertion 
of  the  third  rib,  and  thence  up  the  sternum.  In  judging  of  the  loudness  of 
the  sound,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  this  quality  is  increased  by  the 
intervention  of  compressed  or  consolidated  long,  which  conveys  sound  better 
than  the  loose  pulmonary  tissue.  In  extreme  thinness  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  the  first  sound,  instead  of  being  loud,  is  sometimes  very  feeble,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  feeble  contraction.  The  bellows  murmur  is  often  heard 
in  dilatation,  partly  in  consequence  of  valvular  disease,  but  sometimes  also 
without  any  valvular  disease  whatever,  when  it  may  possibly  depend  on  the 
anemic  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  common  in  this  affection. 

The  diff^erent  position  of  the  dulness  and  sounds  may  serve  to  distinguish 
dilatation  of  the  right  from  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  well  as  the  symptom 
already  alluded  to  of  turgescence  of  the  external  jugular.  Dilatation  of  the 
auricles  may  be  suspected,  when  there  are  signs  of  disease  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  along  with  those  of  dilatation  in  general.  Dr.  Stokes 
relates  a  case,  in  which  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  was  attended  with  a 
distinct  diastolic  impulse  between  the  second  and  fifth  ribs  on  the  right  side.* 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  position  of  the  impulse  also  indicated  the  side 
of  the  heart  affected,  when  on  the  left  side,  proceeding  from  disease  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  when  behind  the  sternum,  from  that  of  the  right  But 
the  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  point  of  impulse  depends,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  heart  dilated  or  hypertrophied,  but  on  the  general  position  of  the  whole 
organ,  whether  horizontal  or  vertical ;  being  in  the  former  case  on  the  left 
side,  and  in  the  latter  behind  the  sternum.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  itself, 
when  considerable,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  horizontal  position,  and 
consequently  an  impulse  on  the  left;  but  various  other  circumstances  extra- 
neous to  the  organ  control  this  tendency,  snch  as  pleuritic  effusion,  pneumo- 
thorax, and  emphysema,  which  pnsh  it  towards  the  side  opposite  to  their 
own,  and,  when  on  the  loft  side,  render  it  vertical  under  the^stemum,  and 
abdominal  distension  from  any  cause,  which  pushes  it  upward,  and  renders  it 
consequently  more  horizontal.  (Skoda.) 

Partial  dilatation  or  aneurism  of  the  heart  cannot  be  distinguished,  with 
an  approach  to  certainty,  by  any  signs  during  life. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  forming  a  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  heart, 
that  the  import  of  many  of  the  signs  is  very  much  modified  by  various  organic 
affections  exterior  to  the  heart.  Thus,  tnmonrs  aneurism»l  or  otherwise,  and 
partial  pleuritic  effusions  behind  the  heart,  may  push  it  forward,  so  that  a 
larger  portion  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  chest,  and  thus  occasion  increased 
impulse,  and  dulness  over  a  greater  extent  than  in  health.  By  similar  causes, 
the  heart  may  be  removed  laterally  in  either  direction  from  its  normal  posi- 
tion, or  may  be  thrnst  upward  or  downward,  so  as  to  vary  the  point  at  which 
its  impulse  may  be  felt,  and  its  sounds  heard.  The  effects  of  pulmonary  con- 
solidation or  compression,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  effusion  into  the 
pericardium,  in  obscuring  the  diagnosis,  have  been  dready  noticed.     In  rela- 

*  On  the  theory  of  the  diastolic  impalse  of  the  Tentricles,  this  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  diastolic  impulse  aboTe  referred  to  occurs  immediately  after  the  ordinary 
impulse  of  the  heart.  If  this  is  diastolic,  of  course  the  auricular  impulse  must  haTe 
occurred  during  the  immediately  following  systole  of  the  Teotricle,  which  produced  it 
by  Bending  a  regurgirant  current  towards  the  auricle,  or  simply  by  abruptly  closing  the 
tricuspid  vaWes.  Such  an  impulse  or  shock  of  the  auricle  was  obserred  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Qrouz,  in  whom  a  defect  in  the  sternum  permitted  an  examination  of  the  actions  of 
the  right  auricle.  (See  Med.  Timet  and  0<u.,  Not.  1857,  p.  622.)~iVo^«  to  tke/ifih  edUitm. 
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tion  to  the  last-mentioned  affection,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  that,  along 
with  the  dalness  on  percnssion  which  it  has  in  common  with  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  there  are  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  the  comparative  feebleness 
and  distance  of  the  soands  of  the  heart,  and  the  entire  absence  of  those  of 
respiration.  Finally,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  decide  between  organic 
and  functional  derangement  of  this  organ ;  as,  in  nerrons  and  anemic  cases, 
and  under  strong  excitement,  the  heart  not  unfrequently  presents  phenomena 
which  closely  coirespond  with  those  enumerated  among  the  characters  of  its 
anatomical  changes.  This  subject  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  under  func- 
tional diseases  of  the  heart. 

Causes, 

The  causes  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  often  (he  same,  though  ope- 
rating upon  different  principles.  Whatever  stimulates  the  muscular  action  of 
the  heart  may  produce  the  former  affection,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
tend the  walls  may  produce  the  latter.  Now  no  stimulus,  probably,  is  greater 
to  the  muscular  fibres  than  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  cavity  which 
they  surround ;  and  no  cause  tends  more  strongly  than  this  to  produce  dis- 
tension. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  two  conditions  of  hypertro- 
phy and  dilatation  often  coexist  in  the  same  portion  of  the  heart's  structure. 
Whether  one  or  the  other  shall  predominate,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree 
of  constitutional  vigour,  and  of  the  consequent  tonic  cohesiveness  of  the  car- 
diac tissue.  When  these  are  great,  the  tendency  is  to  the  increase  of  the 
muscle,  when  feeble,  to  its  distension ;  and  it  may  happen  that  the  power  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  muscle  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  dilata- 
tion, or  so  exceedingly  feeble  as  to  offer  scarcely  any  impediment  to  the  pro- 
cess ;  80  that  wp  may  have  pure  hypertrophy  or  pure  dilatation.  It  is  not 
onlikely  that,  in  many  cases  of  enlarged  heart,  where  both  the  walls  are 
thickened  and  the  cavities  increased,  the  result  may  be  one  of  over-action 
alone ;  for  the  natural  result  of  the  growth  of  a  circular  fibre  is  to  enlarge 
the  circle  within  it,  as  its  length  is  greater  than  its  thickness,  and  the  growth 
will  probably  be  proportionably  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion. Besides,  there  may  be  many  causes  of  stimulation  to  the  muscular  fibre 
which  have  little  or  no  effect  in  distending  the  cavity;  and  it  is  therefore  easy 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  pure  hypertrophy  is  not  very  unfrequent.  Dis- 
tension of  one  of  the  cavities  must  always  be  a  stimulus  to  the  muscular  walls ; 
therefore  pure  dilatation  is  comparatively  rare. 

Special  Causes  of  Hypertrophy. — Among  the  causes  which  immediately 
stimulate  the  heart,  and  may  therefore  operate  in  producing  hypertrophy, 
are  excessive  and  continued  muscular  exertion  of  any  kind,  exciting  passions, 
sensual  indulgences,  excess  in  the  use  of  stimulating  food  and  drink,  and 
nervous  disorder  giving  rise  to  obstinate  palpitation.  Inflammatory  irritation 
may  have  the  same  effect.  Hypertrophy  of  structure  is  one  of  the  natural 
results  of  a  certain  degree  of  irritation.  Rheumatism  and  gout,  but  especially 
the  former,  undoubtedly  affect  occasionally  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
and  give  rise  immediately  to  this  result.  The  affection  may  be  original  in 
this  organ,  or  may  be  translated  to  it  from  some  external  part.  An  exten- 
aon  of  irritation,  whether  rheumatic  or  not,  from  the  inflamed  pericardium 
or  endocardium  to  the  muscle,  may  also  develope  hypertrophy  in  the  latter. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  repelled  eruptions  may  sometimes  operate  in  this 
way.  The  frequent  association  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  with 
Bright^s  disease,  without  any  disorder  of  the  cardiac  valves,  would  seem  to 
imply  some  causative  agency  in  the  latter  affection.  It  may  be  conceived  that 
this  exists  in  the  irritating  state  of  the  blood  from  ureous  impregnation,  or  in 
its  frequently  anemic  state,  which  indirectly  acts  as  a  powerful  stimalus  to  the 
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heart,  or  possibly  io  obstmction  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  arising,  as  some 
suppose,  from  the  changed  character  of  the  blood,  which  interferes  wiUi  its 
circulation  through  the  extreme  vessels. 

There  are  some  causes  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  mechanical.  Anything 
which  impedes  the  current  of  blood,  and  causes  it  to  accumulate  in  one  <rf 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  may,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  produce  hjrper- 
trophy.  Anythbg  which  diverts  the  current  of  blood  from  its  due  course 
may  have  the  same  effect,  by  bringing  into  play  the  sympathies  that  connect 
the  heart  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  are  intended  to  seizure  a  due  supply 
of  blood  to  all  its  parts.  It  is  on  these  principles  that  structural  derange- 
ment of  the  valves,  and  of  the  great  blood-vessels  near  the  heart  gives  rise 
to  the  disease  in  question.  The  valves  either  impede  the  passage  of  the  blood 
by  their  constricted  orifices,  or  admit  of  its  regurgitation  by  their  insuflSciency. 
Stricture  of  the  aortic  valvular  orifice,  or  of  the  aorta  itself,  by  causing  an 
accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  hyper- 
trophy of  that  cavity.  The  effect  is,  in  this  particular  instance,  increased  by 
the.  augmented  quantity  of  blood  that  is  driven  into  the  substance  of  the 
heart  through  its  coronary  vessels,  in  conseq,nence  of  the  excitement  of  the 
ventricle.  Imperfection  of  the  aortic  valves,  so  as  to  permit  regurgitation, 
has  the  same  result,  by  throwing  back  upon  the  ventricle  a  portion  of  the 
blood,  while  the  ventricle  is  stimulated  to  increased  action  by  the  wants  of 
the  system.  Contraction  at  the  mitral  valves  causes  accumulation  in  the  left 
auricle,  which  thus  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated ;  and  the  congestion, 
extending  backward  through  the  lungs  to  the  right  side  of  th^  heart,  occa- 
sions congestion  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that,  while  the  right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  and  dilated  from  this 
cause,  the  left  becomes  thickened  and  contracted.  The  cause  of  the  con- 
traction is  obviously  the  deficient  supply  of  blood,  in  conseqfaence  of  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  mitral  orifice;  that  of  the  hypertrophy  is  not  so  clear.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  sympathy  which  binds  all  parts  of  the  heart  in  harmonions 
action,  and  causes  the  left  ventricle  to  share  in  the  same  irritation  which  is 
stimulating  the  right;  perhaps  it  is  the  wants  of  the  system,  insufficiently 
supplied  with  blood,  stimulating  the  ventricle  through  the  nervous  centres. 
Deficiency  of  the  mitral  valves,  with  regurgitation,  leads  to  increased  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  consequent  on  the  partial  diversion  of  the 
current  from  its  legitimate  course,  and  to  augmented  pressure  upon  the  cor- 
responding auricle,  which  not  only  receives  more  than  its  due  share  of  blood, 
but  is  subjected  also  in  a  degree  to  the  ventricular  force,  to  which  it  is  alto- 
gether unaccustomed.  Hence,  both  these  cavities  may  become  diseased,  the 
ventricle  being  hypertrophied,  and  the  auricle  both  hypertrophied  and  dilated. 
In  the  same  manner,  precisely,  disease  of  the  right  valves  may  induce  disease 
of  the  right  cavities;  but,  as  the  former  is  much  less  common  than  upon  the 
left  side,  so  also  is  the  latter.  From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Clendiuning, 
however,  it  may  be  inferred  that  hypertrophy,  though  not  unfrequently  the 
result  of  valvular  disease,  proceeds  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  ftt>m 
other  causes.  Of  about  140  cases  of  hypertrophy,  only  about  30  presented 
well-marked  disease  of  the  valves. 

Obstruction  of  the  lungs  operates  in  producing  hypertrophy  on  the  same 
principles  precisely  as  disease  of  the  valves ;  namely,  by  impeding  the  on- 
ward course  of  the  blood,  and  thus  producing  congestion  in  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart.  Hence,  chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  asthma, 
artificial  pressure  upon  the  chest,  &c.  rank  among  the  causes  of  this  disease. 
Any  obstmction  in  the  systemic  capillaries  must  have  a  similar  effect,  by 
stimulating  the  left  ventricle  through  the  nervous  centres.  Dr.  Gairdner  has 
suggested,  as  another  cause  for  cardiac  distension,  the  expanding  force  of 
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inspirfttloD,  when  the  lane  is  diminished  In  capacity,  as  in  the  partial  collapse 
often  attendant  on  bronchitis.  (BrU.  and  For,  Medico- Chirurg,  Bev.^  April, 
1853,  Am.  ed.,  p.  371.)  It  may  be  considered  singular  that  phthisis,  in  which 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Inngs  is  often  destroyed,  and  so  small  a  portion  left 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  circulation,  does  not  tend  to  produce  disease  of 
the  heart.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  becomes  in 
this  complaint  gradually  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  and 
eongestion  of  the  heart  is  thus  aToided. 

Permanent  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  sometimes  occasions 
distension  of  the  left,  with  its  necessary  results,  by  pressing  on  the  aorta. 

A  preternatural  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  is  said 
to  induce  hypertrophy  of  the  right  rentricle.  That  it  should  do  so  may  be 
readily  nnderatood ;  as  the  opening  tends  to  equalize  the  duties  of  the  two 
Tentricles,  and  thus  to  equalize  also  their  powers,  and  consequently  their 
amonnt  of  muscular  fibre. 

Anaemia  is  another  cause  of  hypertrophy.  It  acts  by  the  excess  in  the 
cardiac  contractions  which  it  induces.  (See  Anasmia.)  The  muscular  struc- 
ture, howeyer,  being  badly  nourished,  is  apt  to  be  pale  and  flabby ;  and  thus 
the  heart  becomes  liable  to  dilatation  also. 

Predisposing  causes  to  hypertrophy  are  original  predominance  of  the  cir- 
culatory system,  inherited  tendencies,  and  advanced  aged.  The  disease  occurs 
at  all  periods  of  life,  but  most  frequently  in  the  old. 

Special  Causes  o/Dilataiion. — All  the  causes  just  enumerated,  which  are 
capable  of  producing  distension  of  the  heart's  cavities,  may  give  rise  to  dila- 
tation of  its  walls,  if  these  have  been  previously  weakened,  as  happens  in 
anemia,  scurvy,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  and  other  diseases  of  debility.  It 
is  probable  that  the  softness  sometimes  induced  by  inflammation  predisposes 
to  the  same  result  This  diminution  of  the  tonic  cohesion  of  the  muscular 
fibre  is  often  connected  with  fatty  degeneration.  It  may  be  alone  sufficient 
to  give  rise  to  dilatation,  as  it  incapacitates  the  heart  from  resisting  the  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  the  blood,  and  leads  to  an  increase  of  this  very  pressure,  by 
lessening  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  carried  forward,  and  thus  causing 
its  accnmulation  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart;  but  the  cases  are  very  rare  in 
which  dilatation  exists  uncomplicated  with  obstruction,  or  impediment  to  the 
circulation  flrom  valvular  disease  or  other  cause.  This  predisposing  flabbi- 
ness  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  sometimes  original,  sometimes  the  consequence 
of  disease.  II  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  women  than  in  men,  and  hence  dilata- 
tion is  moet  common  in  persons  of  the  former  sex.  Cootraction  of  the  mitral 
opening  is  very  often  the  origin  of  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities. 

Prognosis. 

By  proper  treatment  in  their  earlier  stages,  both  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion, if  not  complicated  with  incurable  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  nor 
attended  with  organic  derangement  of  the  muscular  tissue,  may  often  be 
effisctnally  cured,  and,  when  not  curable,  may  be  much  palliated,  and  greatly 
retarded  in  their  progress.  They  yield  much  more  readily  in  the  young  than 
ID  the  old ;  and,  in  the  cases  of  children,  the  hope  may  always  be  indulged 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  heart,  if  it  has  not  proceeded  too  far,  will  be 
overtaken  by  uie  general  growth  of  the  body,  and  that  this  org^n  will  after- 
wards advance  at  even  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  system.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  we  constantly  see  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  muscle,  hyper- 
trophied  from  excessive  use,  resumes  its  original  dimensions  when  allowed  to 
rest;  and  the  urinary  bladder,  enormously  as  it  is  sometimes  dilated,  con- 
tracts again  upon  the  removal  of  the  distending  cause.  The  reason  that 
diseases  of  the  heart  have  been  looked  upon  with  so  much  dread  is,  that  they 
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have  nsnally  not  been  detected  nntil  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  bejond  the 
reach  of  remedies.  Hence  the  importance  of  those  means  of  diagnosis  by 
which  changes  of  strnctare  can  be  recognized  while  yet  curable.  The  great 
difficulty,  in  the  cardiac  affections  under  consideration,  is  that  the  causes  are 
often  beyond  our  reach.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  so  fatal  when  connected 
with  chronic  valvular  disease.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  hy- 
pertrophy or  dilatation,  with  considerable  organic  derangement  of  the  valvee, 
is  incurable.  The  same  is  the  case  in  their  advanced  stages,  when  the  second- 
ary symptoms  are  prominent;  when,  for  example,  dropsy  has  been  developed, 
and  the  dyspnoea,  which  is  at  first  occasional,  has  become  constant.  In  old 
age,  pioreover,  even  moderate  degrees  of  the  two  complaints  are  generally  in- 
curable. But,  in  all  these  cases,  much  may  be  done  to  protract  life,  and  to 
render  it  more  comfortable.  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  generally  very 
slow  in  their  progress,  running  on  usually  for  years,  sometimes  for  many  years, 
before  they  reach  their  fatal  termination ;  and  individuals  not  unfirequently 
live  to  old  age,  with  the  heart  more  or  less  affected  by  one  or  the  other  or 
both  of  these  diseases.  In  some  instances,  however,  their  advance  is  rapid  and 
fatal.  They  are  often  greatly  aggravated  by  the  supervention  of  febrile  or 
acute  inflammatory  diseases,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  not  unfrequently 
render  fatal  an  attack  which  might  otherwise  terminate  favourably. 

TrecUmenL 

In  both  forms  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  the  first  and  most  important 
indication  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and,  when  it  is  not  remova- 
ble, to  diminish  its  influence  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  business  pursoits, 
pleasures,  indulgences,  or  habits  of  life  of  the  patient,  tend  in  any  respect  to 
sustain  the  affection,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  they  should  be  regulated 
so  as  to  obviate  their  injurious  effects,  or  altogether  abandoned.  Should  the 
moral  influences  under  which  he  may  be  placed  be  suspected  of  any  causative 
agency,  they  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  modified  as 
far  as  possible.  Rheumatism  or  gout,  if  existing,  should  be  treated  by  suita- 
ble remedies.  If  valvular  disease  be  detected,  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  its  relief,  when  any  chance  of  success  may  be  presented ;  and  beneficial 
effects  may  sometimes  be  hoped  for  from  a  moderate  and  long-continued 
course  of  mercury.  (See  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart.)  Disease  of  the 
lungs  must  be  corrected  if  possible.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  These,  when  dis- 
ordered, often  act  very  injuriously  by  sustaining  palpitation.  The  blood  may 
over-stimulate  the  heart  either  directly  by  its  too  great  richness,  or  indirect^ 
by  its  poverty.  In  the  one  case  it  must  be  reduced,  in  the  other  enriched, 
so  as  to  keep  it  at  the  point  at  which  the  heart  will  be  most  tranquil  under 
its  influence.  (See  Plethora  and  Anaemia.)  Lastly,  the  stomach  and  bowela 
should  be  carefully  regulated.  It  is  especially  important  to  obviate  dyspep- 
sia, constipation,  &c.;  as  their  constant  tendency  is  to  derange  the  nervous 
system,  and  through  this  to  disturb  the  heart. 

In  relation  to  the  direct  treatment  of  the  cardiac  affection,  it  may  be  divided 
into  1.  that  which  is  suitable  in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  or  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  hypertrophy  predominate,  and  2.  that  adapted  to  simple  dilatation, 
or  to  cases  in  which,  though  some  hypertrophy  may  exist,  the  peculiar  phe- 
nomena of  dilatation  are  most  prominent.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is 
a  mixture  of  the  two  affections ;  but  the  treatment  must  be  directed  especially 
towards  that  which  exhibits  itself  most  prominentlyin  the  symptoms. 

1.  Hypertrophy. — Large  bleedings,  perfect  rest,  and  the  lowest  diet  have 
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been  recommeDded  in  this  affection;  in  short,  the  treatment  employed  by 
Yalsalya  with  so  mnch  asserted  success  in  aneurism.  But  experience  has  not 
proTed  its  efficacy ;  and  it  is  opposed  by  sound  pathological  doctrine.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  is  a  chronic  affection,  and  cannot  be  cured  in  a  short 
time.  The  enlargement  is  the  result  of  excessive  growth,  and  not  of  ioflam- 
matory  congestion.  It  must  be  removed  therefore  by  a  slow  vital  process — 
the  reverse  of  that  which  called  it  into  existence.  A  long-continued  excess 
of  action  in  the  heart  produced  it ;  a  steady  continuance  of  reduced  action 
must  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure.  Now  copious  and  quickly  repeated  bleedings, 
without  at  once  removing  the  disease,  exhaust  the  strength,  so  that  a  perse- 
verance in  the  plan  becomes  almost  impossible,  and  a  failure  in  the  treatment 
of  coarse  unavoidable.  Besides,  the  blood  is  rendered  watery,  and,  according 
to  principles  elsewhere  fully  developed,  the  heart  is  stimulated  by  slight  causes 
iDto  excessive  action.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  anemic  condition 
&voars  the  production  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 

But  moderate  bleeding  is  highly  important.  Six  or  eight  ounces  may  be 
taken,  according  to  the  degree  of  plethora,  once  or  twice  a  month,  or  less 
frequently.  Should  pain  exist  about  the  heart,  it  would  be  best  to  take  this 
amount  of  blood  by  cups  or  leeches  between  the  shoulders,  or  upon  the  breast ; 
under  other  circumstances,  it  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  bleedings,  saline  cathartics  should  be  employed 
in  moderate  doses,  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  oftener.  They  diminish  the  volume 
of  the  blood,  without  depriving  it  too  much  of  its  nutritive  matter;  and  some- 
times afford  great  relief  to  the  patient.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  or  bitartrate  of 
potassa  may  be  used.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  stimulating  the  kidneys 
as  jrell  as  of  operating  on  the  bowels,  but  is  probably  rather  more  disposed 
to  derange  digestion. 

A  low  diet  is  also  highly  important,  indeed  indispensable.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  When  this  is  rich 
and  in  excess,  it  should  consist  exclusively  of  vegetable  food ;  but,  as  one 
great  object  is  to  prevent  the  production  of  anaemia  and  nervous  or  dyspeptic 
disorder,  which  have  a  tendency  to  agitate  the  heart,  it  becomes  important 
not  to  carry  restriction  too  far ;  and,  should  the  strength  begin  to  fail,  and 
the  face  to  assume  a  palid  hue,  milk  should  be  allowed,  with  occasionally 
some  fish,  or  perhaps  a  soft-boiled  egg.  Small  quantities  of  meats  may  be 
given  in  cases  with  more  decided  symptoms  of  depression ;  but  in  no  case 
should  the  diet  be  stimulating.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  the  practitioner  cannot 
go  far  astray  by  confining  the  patient  to  milk  and  the  more  digestible  vege- 
table substances.  All  kinds  of  stimulating  drinks,  including  tea  and  coffee, 
should  be  strictly  forbidden ;  and  spices  should  be  very  sparttkgly  employed, 
if  at  all. 

Absolute  rest  is  not  desirable ;  as  it  favours  the  generation  of  dyspeptic  and 
nervous  derangements;  but  it  is  highly  important  to  abstain  from  all  kinds  of 
exertion  which  over-stimulate  the  heart.  Running,  ascending  heights,  the  use 
of  wind  instruments,  singing  or  loud  speaking,  and  long-continued  standing 
should  be  avoided.  Moderate  and  slow  walking  may  be  permitted  and  even 
encouraged ;  but  passive  exercise  is  decidedly  preferable  to  active ;  and  the 
patient  should  ride  frequently  in  a  carriage,  or  upon  a  very  easy  and  quiet 
horse.  Should  the  latter  mode  of  exercise,  however,  be  found  to  excite  the 
heart,  it  should  be  abandoned. 

Equanimity  is  highly  necessary  for  the  patient,  who  should,  therefore,  scru- 
pulously avoid  every  occasion  of  mental  excitement,  and  should  keep  a  careful 
watch  and  command  over  his  feelings  on  all  occasions. 

The  plan  of  treatment  above  prescribed  is  adapted  to  the  earlier  stages, 
and  to  cases  in  which  there  are  obvious  hypertrophic  symptoms,  with  some 
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excitemeDt.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pulse  shonld  be  very  full 
and  strong;  for,  when  the  right  yentricle  is  hypertrophied,  the  palse  is  not 
especially  affected.  Bat  the  impolse  of  the  heart  should  always  be  strong 
before  the  plan  is  adopted.  In  weighing  the  symptoms,  should  the  balance 
incline  somewhat  towards  dilatation,  or  waver  between  the  two  forms  of  disease, 
depletion  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  if  not  omitted  altogether.  On  the 
contrary,  should  the  action  of  the  heart  be  very  excessive,  and  symptoms  threat- 
ening inflammation  or  hemorrhage  in  the  brain  or  lungs  appear,  It  may  be 
proper  to  meet  the  indication  by  one  or  two  copious  bleedings,  and  when  it 
has  been  fulfilled,  to  resort  again  to  the  original  plan. 

As  auxiliary  to  the  above  measures,  recourse  may  be  had  to  medicines  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  most  efficient  of  these  is 
digitalis,  which  may  be  g^ven  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  of  the  powder,  or  ten 
drops  of  the  tincture,  twice  a  day,  and  very  cautiously  increased  until  it  is 
ascertained  what  quantity  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  system.  It  should  never  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  sicken  the  stomach,  or  produce  prostration.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  has  also  been  recommended ;  and  I  have  found  it  very  serviceable,  in  some 
cases,  as  a  substitute  for  digitalis.  I  have  employed  acetate  of  lead  with  a  view 
to  its  sedative  as  well  as  astringent  action,  and  have  seen  the  heart  apparently 
diminished  in  size  under  its  influence;  but,  in  order  to  do  good,  it  must  be 
continued  long,  being  suspended  when  it  produces  any  symptoms  of  gastric 
or  intestinal  disorder,  and  resumed  when  these  have  ceased.  I  have  not  seen 
it  do  permanent  injury;  but  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  watch  ita  action 
closely.  Its  careless  employment  might  easily  lead  to  the  production  of  the 
lead  disease.  Dr.  Sylvester  speaks  highly  of  the  Iberis  amara,  or  candytufl, 
In  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  He  gives  the  seeds  rubbed  to  powder  with  cr^ton 
of  tartar,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  grains.  The  remedy  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Williams  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don. (Prov.  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  Aug.  26, 1847.) 

Some  good  may  be  expected,  when  there  is  pain  or  much  uneasiness  aboat 
the  heart,  from  permanent  external  irritation  and  discharge,  maintained  by 
frequently  repeated  or  perpetual  blisters,  by  pustulation  with  tartar  emetic  or 
croton  oil,  or  by  an  issue  or  seton.  I  prefer  repeated  blistering.  This  counter- 
irritation  is  especially  useful  in  cases  of  a  rheumatic  origin  or  character. 

Dilatation, — In  this  affection,  the  most  prominent  indication  is  to  bring 
about  and  sustain  a  proper  balance  between  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  the 
power  of  the  heart  to  circulate  it.  As  the  disease  very  generally  depends,  in 
part,  at  least,  upon  a  want  of  tone  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  it  is 
necessary  to  ob|[iate  this  condition.  The  watery  or  anemic  state  of  the  blood, 
so  common  in  the  complaint,  is  frequently  one  of  the  causes  of  the  want  of 
tone  alluded  to.  It  also  indirectly  stimulates  the  heart  to  excessive  effort,  and 
thus  still  further  tends  to  exhaust  it.  Moreover,  by  the  bulk  of  watery  liquid 
which  it  contains,  it  distends  the  cardiac  cavities,  and  thus  directly  favours 
dilatation.  Hence,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  correct  this  state  of  the 
blood.  Our  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  rendering  that  liquid  at  once 
moderate  in  quantity,  and  of  good  quality  as  regards  its  nutritive  ingredients. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  bleeding  can  very  seldom  be 
required.  Generally,  indeed,  it  would  prove  highly  pernicious.  It  will  not 
even  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  blood  permanently ;  for,  in  the  place  of  that 
taken,  water  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  vessels  will  soon  be  filled  again.  Its 
real  effect  upon  the  blood  is  still  further  to  impoverish  it,  and  thus  secondarily 
to  irritate,  while  it  directly  debilitates  the  heart. 

The  mild  tonics  and  a  nutritious  diet  are  the  most  efficient  means  of  meet- 
ing the  indications  mentioned.  Of  the  tonics,  the  chalybeates  are  the  best 
They  at  once  strengthen  the  heart,  and  improve  the  blood.  They  should  be 
continued  until  the  anemic  condition,  if  it  exists  ahall  be  corrected.    The 
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regeUble  bitten  may  be  given  as  aoziliaries,  or  as  sobstitotes  when  the  iron 
has  answered  the  desired  purpose.  The  mineral  acids  are  often  excellent  ad- 
JQvants  to  the  bitters,  especiallj  when  there  is  defect  of  appetite.  Small  doses 
of  the  saline  cathartics  will  sometimes  prove  nsefnl  by  diminishing  the  watery 
portion  of  the  blood.  Animal  food  should  be  employed,  bat  with  care  to  select 
the  most  digestible  and  least  stimulating  varieties.  Little  drink  should  be 
taken,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  blood  watery.  Porter  or  ale,  in  moderate 
quantities,  may  be  allowed  when  the  patient  is  very  feeble. 

Another  important  indication  is  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
contractions  when  it  is  excited,  and  to  obviate  palpitation.  This  tends  to 
exhaust  the  heart  by  over-exertion.  The  object  is  in  great  degree  effected 
by  the  means  calculated  to  restore  the  blood  to  its  normal  state.  But,  in 
addition,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  employ  sedatives.  Digitalis  may  be 
used, -but  with  greater  caution  than  in  hypertrophy,  as  its  depressing  effects 
might  readily  be  carried  too  far.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  remedies  to  meet 
(his  Indication  is  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  shape  of  wild-cherry  bark  tea.  This 
may  be  given  as  freely  as  the  stomach  of  the  patient  will  conveniently  bear. 
Nervous  disorder,  which  is  so  apt  to  cause  palpitation,  should  be  corrected  by 
the  antispasmodics,  as  assafetida,  valerian,  camphor-water,  Hoffmann's  ano- 
dyne, aromatic  spirit  or  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.  Narcotics 
are  also  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  Opiates  are  the  most  effectual,  aod  of 
these  the  salts  of  morphia  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred.  A  little 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  is  often  very  useful.  As  svbstitutes  or  adju- 
vants of  opium,  conlum,  hyoscyamus,  and  lactncarium  may  be  given  inter- 
nally, and  the  extract  of  stramonium  or  belladonna  applied  externally  in  the 
fond  of  plaster.  Opium  should  not  be  used,  at  least  in  large  doses,  when  the 
lungs  are  loaded  and  the  expectoration  deficient.  Dyspepsia  should  be  guarded 
against,  and  corrected  if  present  Constipation  should  be  obviated  by  rhu- 
barb and  aloes,  or  other  laxatives,  when  the  saline  cathartics  may  be  no  longer 
indicated.  The  stomach  should  never  be  overloaded.  Moderate  exercise  of  the 
passive  kind  is  not  less  indicated  in  this  complaint  than  in  hypertrophy ;  but 
the  patient  should*  guard  against  all  sorts  of  exertion  calculated  to  bring  on 
p^pitations.  He  should  not  less  carefully  guard  against  mental  excitement. 
Flannel  next  the  skin  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  effects  of  cold ;  and  frictions 
to  the  surface  are  useful  by  giving  a  centrifugal  direction  to  the  blood,  and 
thus  relieving  the  heart  g. 

Secondary  Affections. — In  relation  to  these,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
detail.  They  are  to  be  treated  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  affec- 
tions from  other  causes.  When  there  is  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  it  may  become  necessary,  in  addition  to  general  bleeding,  to  apply  cups 
or  leeches  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the  neck,  cold  water  to  the  head,  and  hot 
stimulating  pediluvia  to  the  feet  Pulmonary  apoplexy  must  be  encountered 
with  free  depletion,  when  the  patient  will  bear  it;  and  in  congestions,  inflam- 
mations, and  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  the  usual  remedies  must  be  employed, 
qualified,  however,  by  the  state  of  the  system.  In  dilatation,  the  pulmonary 
affections  must  be  treated  much  more  cautiously  by  depletion  than  in  hyper- 
trophy. The  stimulant  expectorants,  as  seneka,  ammoniac,  squill,  assafetida, 
and  the  ethereal  and  ammoniacal  preparations,  may  be  used  when  there  is 
great  debility,  with  oppressive  bronchial  secretion.  In  the  paroxysms  of 
dyspncea,  the  antispasmodics,  narcotics,  and  stimulating  expectorants  may  be 
conjoined ;  and  the  hot  foot-bath,  used  for  a  long  time,  occasionally  affords 
much  relief  In  vomiting,  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies;  but  other  anti-emetics  maybe  employed  if  necessary.  (See  Vomit' 
ing.)  The  state  of  the  liver  sometimes  requires  an  alterative  course  of  one 
of  the  mercurials,  with  purgatives  to  relieve  congestion.  Nitromuriatic  acid 
may  sometimes  be  substituted,  both  internally  and  by  pedUnvium.    The  treat- 
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ment  of  cardiac  dropsy  is  elsewhere  considered.  It  is  to  be  encoantered  chiefly 
by  dinretics  and  hydragogae  cathartics,  of  which  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  the 
best.  When  the  limbs  become  enormously  swollen,  with  great  oppression  In 
breathing,  it  is  proper  to  make  shallow  punctures,  with  a  yery  sharp  lancet^ 
in  the  legs.  These  often  afford  great  relief  by  allowing  the  escape  of  seram ; 
though  they  sometimes  occasion  inflammation,  and  give  rise  to  a  sort  of  gan- 
grenous erysipelas,  which  hastens  the  fatal  issue. 

In  the  laMer  stages  of  both  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  efforts  of  the 
practitioner  should  be  directed  to  palliation  exclusively.  All  very  actlTe 
measures  should  be  abandoned,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  care,  and 
the  object  is  to  render  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

In  the  treatment  for  the  cure,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  means  employed 
should  be  persevered  in  steadily  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.  This  length  of 
time  is  usually  required  for  a  restoration  of  the  heart  to  its  normal  dimensions. 
Dr.  Hope  states  that  the  great  majority  of  recoveries,  within  his  experience, 
take  place  between  one  and  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  treatment  Evea 
should  the  symptoms  disappear  earlier,  the  remedies  should  nevertheless  be 
persevered  In ;  nor,  indeed,  should  the  patient  consider  himself  free  from  dan* 
ger  of  a  return  of  the  malady,  nor  from  the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  the 
regulation  of  his  habits  in  all  respects,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


Jlrtick  VI. 

VARIOl^S  ORQANIO  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Atrophy. 

The  heart  is  sometimes  of  much  less  than  its  average  dimensions  in  health. 
Thus,  it  has  been  found  in  the  adult  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  an  infant  at 
birth.  The  walls  are  usually  quite  sound.  In  some  instances,  their  thick- 
ness is  not  diminished,  and  the  only  morbid  condition  is  a  reduction  of  sise. 
Occasionally  a  wrinkled  appearance  is  presented,  as  if  the  organ  had  shrank 
more  interiorly  than  upon  the  surface.  In  other  instances,  again,  the  walk 
are  attenuated,  and  this  condition  is  usually  accompanied  with  dilatation.  All 
cases  of  dilatation  in  which  the  mass  of  the  heart  is  less  than  in  health,  maj 
be  considered  also  as  cases  of  atrophy.       % 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  this  affection  can  be  certainly  recognised 
during  life.  It  may  be  suspected  when  the  pulse  is  uniformly  threadlike  and 
weak,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  ribs  scarcely  discoverable  or  quite 
wanting,  the  usual  dulness  on  percussion  diminished,  the  sounds  very  feeblep 
and  no  sign  observable  of  other  organic  affection. 

The  relative  smallness  of  the  heart  has  been  thought  to  be  sometimes  con- 
genital, sometimes  the  result  of  a  sudden  arrest  of  development.  It  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  continued  pressure  upon  the  organ  by  morbid  productions  in 
its  neighbourhood,  or  disease  of  its  pericardial  investment  It  is  said  to  bate 
resulted  from  firm  adhesion  of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  in 
the  young.  But  the  most  common  causes  are  probably  those  which  interfere 
with  the  general  function  of  nutrition,  and  produce  emaciation  thronghout  the 
body ;  such  as  severe  and  long-continued  abstinence,  and  the  wasting  infinence 
of  various  chronic  complaints.  Atrophy  of  the  heart  has  also  been  traced 
to  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

No  treatment  addressed  especially  to  the  heart  will  be  likely  to  do  good. 
All  that  can  be  expected  from  remedial  measures  is  the  cure  or  alleviation  of 
the  condition  of  the  system  upon  which  the  atrophy  may  depend. 
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Softening, 

Softening  of  the  heart  is  not  nncommon.  The  form  of  it  which  depends 
on  inflammation  has  already  been  treated  of  under  carditis.  At  present  oar 
attention  will  be  confined  to  the  affection  proceeding  from  other  causes.  It 
maj  be  general  or  partial ;  that  is,  may  occnpj  the  whole  organ,  or  may  be 
limited  to  the  walls  of  one  of  the  cavities,  or  even  to  a  small  spot  in  the  walls. 

When  the  heart  generally  is  involved,  it  is  flaccid  or  flabby,  and,  in  extreme 
ctaes,  collapses  when  emptied  or  cat  into,  like  a  wet  bladder.  In  all  cases, 
tiie  cohesion  is  more  or  less  diminished.  The  mnscalar  tissue  is  easily  toni, 
often  admits  the  finger  to  be  readily  passed  through  it,  and  is  sometimes  re- 
ducible by  pressure  to  the  state  of  a  pulp.  Occasionally,  as  in  old  age,  it  is 
of  an  almost  gelatinous  consistence ;  the  fibres  being  soft,  tremulous,  and  of 
a  translucent  appearance.  The  colour  is  various ;  sometimes  very  pale,  gray- 
ish, or  whitish,  in  other  instances  yellowish  and  compared  by  Laennec  to  that 
of  dead  leaves,  and  in  others  again  deep-red,  livid,  or  violaceous. 

Softening  is  often  associated  with  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart,  as 
with  obesity,  fatty  degeneration,  and  dilatation.  The  last-mentioned  affection 
is  thought  very  often  to  result  from  it. 

Sympiomi. — The  pulse  is  usually  small,  feeble,  and  intermittent,  or  other- 
nise  irregular.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  as  are  also  the  sounds, 
especially  the  first,  which  is  sometimes  wanting.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
attendant  softness,  that,  in  great  dilatation,  the  heart,  instead  of  yielding  the 
lood  sound  which  ordinarily  accompanies  that  affection,  can  in  some  instances 
scarcely  be  heard.  A  disposition  to  syncope,  and  all  the  other  consequences 
of  an  insufficient  supply  of  arterial  blood,  and  of  venous  congestion  in  the 
longs  and  elsewhere,  which  have  been  enumerated  under  the  heading  of  hy- 
pertrophy and  dilatation,  are  experienced  in  softness  of  the  heart.  They  are 
owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  which  fail  to  send  the 
blood  forward  sufficiently,  and  consequently  permit  its  accumulation  poste- 
riorly. When  these  symptoms  are  offered  in  any  case,  without  valvular  mur- 
murs or  dilatation,  and  without  any  reason  for  ascribing  them  to  nervous 
disorder,  they  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  softening  of  the  heart. 

Causes. — Whenever,  along  with  the  softening,  there  is  pus  in  the  muscular 
tissue,  or  ulceration  or  inflammation  of  the  investing  or  lining  membrane,  it 
may  be  considered  as  of  an  inflammatory  character;  and  the  same  is  probably 
the  case  with  most  of  the  partial  softenings.  In  other  instances,  the  affection 
depends  either  on  defective  nutrition  from  poverty  of  the  blood  or  general 
debility,  as  in  anaemia,  wasting  chronic  complaints,  old  age,  and  the  prostra- 
tion which  follows  acute  diseases;  upon  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  as 
in  malignant  fevers  and  scurvy;  or,  finally,  upon  continued  venous  congestion 
of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  as  in  certain  valvular  diseases  of  that  organ, 
and  in  dilatation.  It  may  also  depend  upon  obstruction,  or  other  morbid 
condition  of  the  coronary  vessels.  When  caused  by  anemic  conditions  of  the 
system,  or  mere  chronic  debility,  the  softening  is  usually  pale  or  yellowish. 
As  attendant  upon  typhous  or  scorbutic  disorder,  it  is  often  dark-red  or  livid, 
aod  is  occasionally  accompanied  with  extravasation  of  dark  blood,  either  upon 
the  surface  of  the  heart,  or  in  disseminated  spots  through  its  muscular  sub- 
stance. It  is  frequently  associated  with  fatty  degeneration.  Dr.  Wm.  Pep- 
per, of  Philadelphia,  found  softening  of  the  heart  to  accompany  that  sudden 
prostration  of  system  which  follows  excessive  fatigue,  with  exposure  to  a  hot 
sun,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  sunstroke^  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
active  congestion  of  the  brain.  {Summary  of  the  Trans,  of  Col.  of  Phys. 
of  Phila.,  iil  100.) 

Effects. — Softening  may  prove  fatal  by  rupture,  dilatation,  or  syncope  con- 
sequent upon  the  direct  loss  by  the  heart  of  its  power  of  contracting.    It  is 
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probably  often  remediable,  though  it  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the  com- 
plaints  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  direct  caoaes 
of  fatal  prostration  in  malignant  fevers. 

Treatment. — This  rnnst  be  addressed  to  the  state  of  the  system.  In  chronic 
and  anemic  affections,  the  chalybeates  are  most  to  be  relied  on,  aided  occa- 
sionally by  the  simple  bitters  or  quinia.  The  mineral  acids  are  also  useftily 
bat  musl  be  employed  cautiously  with  the  preparations  of  iron,  because  some- 
times chemically  incompatible  with  them.  They  may  often  be  adrantageoosly 
associated  with  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron.  When  the  debility  is  yery  grea^ 
it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  more  powerful  stimulants,  as  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  wine,  and  even  brandy.  The  diet  should  always 
be  in  the  highest  degree  nutritious  and  digestible. 

Induration, 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  sometimes  becomes  simply  hardened, 
without  undergoing  any  other  appreciable  <;bange.  Gor?isart  described  a  case 
in  which  the  organ  gave,  when  struck,  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  a  dice  boz» 
and  produced  a  crepitant  sound  when  cut.  Cases  similar  in  relation  to  the 
sound  were  noticed  by  Laennec  and  Hope ;  and  Broussais  mentioned  instances, 
within  his  own  observation,  in  which  the  heart  resembled  a  cocoa-nut  in  hard* 
ness.  One  would  suppose  that  the  power  of  contraction  must  be  lost  under 
such  circumstances ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  affectioQ 
is  extremely  rare.  It  is  of  unknown  origin,  though  referred  by  some  to  in- 
flammation. 

Deaeneraiion  and  Abnormal  Products. 

Under  this  head  are  included  all  the  affections  in  which  the  tissues  of  the 
heart  undergo  changes  so  as  to  lose  entirely  their  original  character,  or  in 
which  morbid  products,  whether  the  result  of  growth  or  mere  deposition,  en- 
croach upon  its  substance.     These  are  numerous,  but  all  of  them  rare. 

1.  Fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  degeneration  have  before  been 
treated  of  as  occurring  in  the  lining  or  investing  membrane,  or  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  intervening  between  these  and  the  muscular  structure,  or  in  the 
valves.  (See  Pericarditis,  Endocarditis,  and  Valvular  Disease.)  The  same 
degeneration  has  been  observed,  in  some  rare  instances,  in  the  muscular  tissue. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  these  cases,  the  6bre  has  rather  undergone 
absorption  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  newly  deposited  matter,  than 
been  the  subject  of  transformation.  Sometimes  isolated  calculous  masses  hare 
been  found  embedded  in  the  thickness  of  the  cardiac  walls.  Ossification  of 
the  coronary  artery  is  not  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  persons  advanced  in  Hft. 
It  does  not  necessarily  give  rise  to  observable  morbid  effects;  though  angina 
pectoris  has  been  ascribed  to  it. 

2.  Fatty  degeneration  has  been  noticed  by  various  pathologists,  and  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  a  more  common  affection  than  was  at  first  supposed. 
The  muscle  undergoes  a  partial  change  into  fatty  matter;  and  oil  globales 
may  be  seen,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  occupying  the  place  of  the  proper 
muscular  fibre,  within  its  sarcolemma.  The  heart,  or  the  portion  or  it 
affected,  is  pale,  yellowish,  or  of  a  dirty-pink  colour;  and  this  discoloratiott 
is  often  in  patches,  giving  the  organ  a  mottled  appearance.  Sometimes  the 
altered  colour  is  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  heart.  Softening  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  is  always  present,  sometimes  having  the  character  of  flabbiness, 
sometimes  of  friability.  The  natural  fibrous  appearance  gives  place  to  a 
uniform  or  granular  aspect  of  the  cut  surface.  In  advanced  cases  the  fat  is 
so  copious  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  to  give  a  greasy  feeling  to  the 
texture.  The  chief  seats  of  the  degeneration  are  said  to  be  the  inner  portion 
of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  the  fleshy  columns. 
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This  affection  is  dependent  on  diminished  vital  force  in  the  heart,  allowing 
diemlcal  inflnences  to  sapersede  the  proper  nntritlTe  fanction,  and  may  be 
eonnected  either  with  general  debility,  or  with  local  impediment  to  the  dne 
■oariahmentof  the  organ,  as  from  disease  or  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arte- 
fiet.  Among  the  sources  of  this  obstruction  in  the  coronary  arteries,  atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  to  the  contraction  or  closure  of 
these  ressels,  at  their  origin,  by  the  contraction  of  plastic  deposit  in  their 
coats,  resalting  from  endocardial  inflammation.  (Med,  Times  and  Oaz,,  April 
•ad  Jane,  1856.)  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  old  age,  and  is  favoured  by  in- 
•etion  and  intemperance.  It  is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  hypertrophied 
boarts.  The  affections  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  associated  are  phthisis, 
chronic  gout,  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  atheromatous  degene- 
ration of  the  aorta,  and  a  general  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  attended  with  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  The  effects  of 
this  disease  are  such  as  necessarily  result  from  debility  in  the  central  organ  of 
circnlation.  A  feeble,  slow,  and  irregular  pulse,  faintness,  syncope,  precordial 
nneasiness  or  oppression  with  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  heart,  neuralgic 
pdns  in  the  chest,  dyspnoea,  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and  coma  are  among 
the  symptoms,  not  all,  however,  appearing  in  the  same  case.  Attacks  re- 
sembling apoplexy,  but  not  accompanied  with  palsy,  are  not  uncommon. 
Rapture  of  the  heart  sometimes  takes  place.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  disease  ends  in  sudden  death.  The  arcus  senilis,  or  white  zone  observed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  old,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  young,  and  ascertained  to 
be  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Canton  to  be 

Knerally  attended  with  the  same  affection  of  the  heart,  and  may  therefore  be 
»ked  on  as  a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom.  (Banking^s  Abstract,  Am.  ed., 
xiii.  207.)*  It  is,  however,  stated  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Haskins,  of  Clarksville, 
Tennessee,  as  the  result  of  his  observation  of  twelve  cases  of  the  arcus  senilis, 
that  only  two  offered  any  symptoms  of  organic  alteration  of  the  heart.  {Am. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sci,  N.  S.,  xxv.  107.)  In  the  very  old,  this  affection  of  the 
cornea  may  be  considerM  as  a  normal  change  in  the  tissue,  incident  to 
declining  life;  but  in  the  young  and  middle-aged,  it  must  be  taken  as  in- 
dicating a  morbid  state  of  system,  such  as  probably  also  disposes  to  fatty 
degeneration  elsewhere.  The  characteristic  physical  signs  are  feeble  im- 
pulse, and  a  feeble  first  sound,  which  is  sometimes  scarcely  audible.  There 
is  not  unfrequently  a  murmur  with  the  first  sound  from  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves,  while  the  second  sound  is  healthful. 

The  affection  is  incurable.  Patients  may  live  long  with  it,  but  are  apt  to 
die  suddenly  upon  the  occurrence  of  other  diseases,  of  surgical  operations,  or 
of  any  accident  that  may  interfere  with  the  heart's  action.  It  is  in  this  affec- 
tion, too,  that  rupture  of  the  heart  is  most  apt  to  take  place.  Though  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  the  muscular  fibre  which  has  undergone  the  fatty  de- 
generation to  its  normal  state,  yet  it  is  probable  that  much  may  be  done,  by 
correcting  the  state  of  system,  to  retard  if  not  check  its  progress.  This  must 
be  effected  by  the  usual  methods,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  everything  calcu- 
lated to  overtask  the  heart,  lest  it  may  suddenly  fail  to  perform  its  duty. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  disease,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Qualn,  in  the  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions  (xxxiii.  121). 

3.  Obesity  of  the  heart  is  not  very  unfrequent.  The  fat  is  deposited 
between  the  pericardium  and  muscular  substance,  and  sometimes  penetrates 

*  I  haTe  reeently  had  an  opportanity  of  eonfirming  this  ooineidenee  of  the  two  affec- 
tions. An  old  seaman,  entering  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  observed  to  have  (he 
arcus  senilis.  The  impulse  and  sounds  of  his  heart  were  very  feeble.  Fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  heart  was  diagnosticated.  He  died  suddenly,  and  the  diagnosis  was  fully 
confirmed  on  post-mortem  examination.  (Xote  to  the  fourth  edition,) 
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between  the  fibres  of  the  latter.  Occasionally  it  accumulates  in  enormous 
quantities,  so  as  completely  to  conceal  the  muscular  structure,  and  materially 
to  interfere  with  the  heart's  motion ;  and  has  been  thought  in  some  instances 
to  have  caused  death.  The  muscular  layerii  beneath  it  sometimes  become 
softened  and  attenuated,  probably  from  absorption  produced  by  pressure. 
The  affection  is  most  frequent  in  very  fat  individuals,  though  it  has  some- 
times been  noticed  in  connection  with  great  general  emaciation. 

The  symptoms  are  not  usually  striking.  Sometimes  no  morbid  pheno- 
mena are  observed,  and  the  existence  of  cardiac  derangement  is  first  disco- 
vered after  death.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  suffers  with  dyspnoea,  palpita- 
tion, and  other  ordinary  signs  of  embarrassed  action  of  the  heart.  Id  the 
cases  in  which  the  fibres  undergo  atrophy,  there  are  weakness  and  irregu- 
larity of  pulse,  with  feeble  impulse  and  diminished  sound.  When  these  symp- 
toms occur  in  very  fat  persons,  with  no  other  discoverable  cardiac  disease, 
they  may  be  conjecturally  referred  to  obesity.  They  have  been  observed  to 
increase  and  diminish  with  an  increase  and  diminution  of  the  general  fatness ; 
and  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Chomel,  in  which  violent  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment of  heart,  occurring  in  an  obese  individual  whose  case  presented  Uie 
phenomena  just  alluded  to,  yielded  to  abstinence  and  depletion. 

The  treatment  in  this  affection  must  be  directed  to  the  fatness  in  general, 
and  should  consist  chiefly  of  a  spare  diet  without  fats,  such  depletion  as  the 
system  can  well  support,  exercise  of  the  passive  character,  and  the  use  of  the 
vegetable  acids  as  freely  as  can  be  borne  without  impairing  digestion.. 

4.  Tubercles  have  been  found  in  the  heart,  but  are  very  rare.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  cancerous  disease,  whether  in  the  form  of  scirrhus  or  medal' 
lary  fungus.  These  affections  scarcely  ever  seize  upon  the  heart,  unless 
previously  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  It  is  said  that  scirrhus  has 
sometimes  occasioned  acute  lancinating  pains;  and  the  cachectic  sallowness 
usually  characteristic  of  cancer  may  be  supposed  to  attend  it.  A  certain 
diagnosis,  however,  in  these  cases,  is  quite  impossible.  Cysts  and  hydatids 
have  been  discovered  in  the  heart  upon  dissection ;  but  there  are  no  signs  by 
which  they  could  be  recognized  during  life. 

Rupture  of  the  Heart. 

Rupture  of  the  heart,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  organ,  may  happen  from 
mechanical  violence,  as  a  heavy  blow,  a  crushing  fall,  or  the  pressure  of  some 
great  weight,  as  of  a  wagon-wheel,  upon  the  chest.  It  may  also  happen  from 
disease.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  rupture.  Extreme  dilatation  may  have  the  result;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
fatal  terminations  of  partial  dilatation,  or  proper  aneurism  of  the  heart  The 
accident  is  not  relatively  unfrequent  in  hypertrophy.  In  that  affection,  the 
parietes  are  very  often  unequally  thickened ;  and,  as  the  ventricle  contracts 
with  much  more  than  the  usual  force,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  thinnest 
portion  would  give  way.  Now,  as  the  ventricle  is  thinnest  at  the  apex,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  inference,  that  the  rupture  must  take  place  more 
frequently  at  or  near  that  point  than  any  other.  The  fact  is,  that  it  does 
occasionally  take  pladc  there;  but  it  is  asserted  that  a  more  frequent  seat  of 
the  accident  is  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  heart,  towards  the  base  of  the  ren- 
tricle.  The  only  explanation  of  which  this  fact  appears  to  be  susceptible  is, 
that,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  substance,  the  fibres  lose  their  cohesire- 
ness  in  a  greater  degree  than  their  force  of  contraction ;  and  that  a  rupture 
takes  place,  as  in  the  gastrocnemius,  from  a  sudden  and  violent  action  of 
that  muscle.  Whether  the  heart  has  been  hypertropbied  or  dilated,  con- 
traction  of  some  one  of  the  orifices  has  been  noticed  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  rupture.     It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  diff'erent  organic  changes  to 
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wbich  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  liable,  a  degree  of  brittleness  may  some- 
times result,  which  may  predispose  to  rapture  under  an  excited  action  of  the 
organ ;  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has  been  ascertained  to  be  not  unfre- 
quently  associated  with  fatty  degeneration.  Ulceration  and  abscess  of  the 
heart  hare  sometimes  been  the  cause  of  the  accident,  by  reducing  the  walls 
to  a  thinness,  unequal  to  the  necessary  resistance  against  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  The  effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the 
heart  is  also  ranked  among  the  disposing  causes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
morbid  state  of  the  heart  disposing  to  the  rapture,  it  is  apt  to  be  caused  imme- 
diately by  an  unusual  degree  of  action  or  distension  in  the  organ,  proceeding 
from  unusual  muscular  exertion,  paroxysms  of  anger,  violent  coughing  or 
Tomiting,  or  some  other  source  of  excitement.  It  is  said  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  men  than  in  women,  and  in  old  persons  than  in  the  young. 

The  rapture  is  sometimes  large  and  completed  at  once,  sometimes  small  at 
first,  and  gradually  extended.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  two  or  more 
openings  existed  in  the  same  heart.  The  rapture  is  occasionally  partial,  not 
entirely  penetrating  the  walls.  Sometimes  only  the  fleshy  columns  or  chordae 
tendinese  are  broken.  The  accident  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  left  than  in 
the  right  yentricle,  and  more  so  in  the  ngbt  ventricle  than  in  either  of  the 
auricles.  In  cases,  however,  of  rupture  from  violence,  the  right  cavities  are 
most  apt  to  be  affected,  because  more  exposed  by  situation,  and  less  able  to 
resist  f^om  their  thinner  walls.  Some  rare  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
the  coronary  artery  has  been  raptured,  filling  the  pericardium  with  blood. 
(Archives  Ohi^rales,  ie  s^r.,  xiv.  195.) 

The  antecedent  symptoms  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  cardiac  affec- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  the  rapture.  Sometimes  none  are  observed,  unless 
perhaps  slight  dyspnoea.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  rupture  was 
preceded  for  a  short  time  by  excraciating  pain,  remittent  or  continuous,  shoot- 
ing from  the  preecordia  to  the  back,  and  into  the  left  shoulder  and  arm.  This 
pain  has  been  ascribed  to  the  gradual  rending  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  heart, 
and  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium,  is  almost  instant  death.  The 
patient  suddenly  becomes  excessively  pale,  speedily  loses  consciousness,  and 
dies  of  syncope.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Instances  occur  in 
which  life  continues  several  hours,  and  even  for  a  considerable  period.  When 
the  opening  is  very  small,  death  may  be  long  protracted ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  spontaneous  cure  is  not  impossible.  A  case  is  on  record,  in 
which,  after  death  from  rupture,  the  remains  of  a  former  rupture  were  ob- 
served, in  which  the  vacuity  was  filled  up  with  a  fibrinous  concretion  adhering 
to  the  walls  of  the  heart. 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  a  partial  rupture  ^f  the  walls  can  be 
recognized.  When  the  fleshy  columns  or  tendinous  cords  are  torn,  the  loose 
ends  of  the  columns,  or  the  liberated  laminae  of  the  valves,  float  into  and  out 
of  the  orifices  with  the  current  of  blood,  and  occasion  much  embarrassment 
of  the  circulation,  both  from  obstruction  and  insufficient  closure  of  the  valves. 
There  is  usually  violent  pain,  with  sudden  and  great  oppression  amounting 
almost  to  suffocation,  and  much  disturbance  in  the  actions  of  the  heart.  The 
most  confused  sounds  are  heard  in  the  chest,  and  among  them  not  unfre- 
quently  the  murmurs  of  constriction  and  regurgitation.  A  tremulous  uncer- 
tain pulsation  of  the  heart  may  be  felt  by  the  hand  in  the  cardiac  region. 
Should  the  patient  survive  long,  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  is  likely  to  ensue. 

Little  need  be  said  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  rapture  of  the  heart. 
Usually  death  has  taken  place  before  the  physician  arrives.  Should  the  case 
be  somewhat  protracted,  the  indications  are  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  at 
rat,  and  to  quiet  any  irritation  of  system  by  anodynes.     The  great  point  to 
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be  aimed  at  is,  that  the  heart  should  act  as  little  as  possible  compatible  with 
the  maiutenance  of  life. 

Fihrinoua  Coagula. — Polypous  Concretiona. 

Two  kinds  of  fibrinous  concretion  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart; 
one  formed  either  after  death  or  at  the  moment  of  dissolution,  the  other  soma 
time  before  death. 

The  former  are  wholly  unorganized,  and  consist  of  coagulated  fibrin,  which 
has  separated  from  the  mass  of  blood,  as  the  buffj  coat  separates  in  in&amoia- 
tory  blood  removed  from  the  body.  They  are  whitish  or  yellowish-white, 
translucent,  sometimes  of  a  tremulous  jelly-like  consistence,  sometimes  firmer, 
occasionally  with  a  darker  nucleus  in  the  centre,  and  but  slightly  adhering 
to  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  from  which  they  can  be  readily  separated  without 
altering  the  structure  of  the  endocardium.  They  are  usually  found  in  the 
right  cavities,  and  probably  result  from  an  excess  of  fibrin,  or  a  high  degree 
of  coagulability  of  that  principle,  which  is  brought  into  action  by  the  stada 
of  blood. 

The  second  variety  of  concretions,  which  better  deserve  the  name  of  poly^ 
pous  that  has  been  applied  to  both,  are  real  morbid  products,  and  give  riae 
during  life  to  very  serious  symptoms.  These  are  firmer  than  the  preceding, 
more  opaque,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  sometimes  composed  of  successive 
layers.  In  size  they  are  extremely  diversified,  in  some  instances  being  very 
minute,  in  others  almost  filling  one  or  more  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
of  all  intervening  dimensions.  Their  colour  is  usually  white,  but  occasionally 
reddish  from  the  presence  of  blood,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  contained 
in  rudimentary  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  mass,  and  constitute  the  commence- 
ment of  an  imperfect  organization.  They  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the 
endocardium,  so  that,  when  separated,  they  leave  an  appearance  as  if  torn  off; 
and  sometimes  a  vascular  communication  seems  to  exist  between  them  and 
the  substance  of  the  heart  Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to 
their  mode  of  formation,  some  ascribing  them  to  the  coagulation  of  a  portion 
of  the  blood,  which  afterwards  contracts  adhesion  with  the  heart,  others  con- 
sidering them  as  the  product  of  fibrinous  exudation  from  the  inner  cardiac 
surface  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  They  are  probably  produced  sometioiet 
in  the  one  way,  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  When  the  blood  contains  an 
excess  of  fibrin,  and  is  from  any  cause  delayed  in  the  heart,  it  may  readily 
be  conceived  capable  of  forming  coagula,  and  especially  when  a  small  portion 
of  concrete  exuded  fibrin  is  present  to  serve  as  a  nucleus.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  the  inflamed  endocardium,  like  other  serous  mem- 
braues,  sometimes  throws  out  coagulable  lymph  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
concrete  masses  of  considerable  magnitude.  To  the  former  origin  may  be 
referred  the  globulAr  vegetations  of  Laennec,  which  vary  in  size  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  surface  by 
a  pedicle  more  recent  than  themselves,  and  contain  within  a  central  cavity  a 
bloody  or  pus-like  fluid.  To  the  latter  probably  belong  the  warty  vegetaUona, 
which  have  been  before  mentioned  as  occasionally  forming  upon  the  valves 
and  in  their  neighbourhood.  These  concretions  may  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  unorganized  variety,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Friedault, 
by  containing  proper  pseudo -membranous  matter,  in  which  primarily  cells  are 
observable  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  afterwards  fibres  formed  from  them. 
(Arch.  Oen,,  ie  sir,,  xiv.  63.) 

Bat,  however  formed,  these  concretions  prove  sources  of  great  inconvenience, 
and  often  of  danger.  They  diminish  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  placed,  and, 
by  narrowing  the  orifices  through  which  the  blood  passes,  or  preventing  a 
proper  coaptation  of  the  valves,  may  produce  all  the  eflects  of  the  most  serious 
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TftWalar  disease.  Their  symptoms  are  nneertaio.  They  may  be  sospected, 
however,  when  the  movements  of  the  heart,  previously  regalar,  become  sad- 
denly  mnch  embarrassed,  with  irregular  and  confused  pulsations,  great  dys- 
pnoea,.and  the  general  signs  of  a  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood  on  the 
one  band,  and  of  venous  congestion  on  the  other.  Among  the  most  frequent 
symptoms  are  great  prostration,  a  feeble  irregular  pulse,  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face, paleness  of  face,  extreme  anxiety,  and  the  utmost  difficulty  in  respiration, 
with  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  inability  to  lie  down'  in  bed.  Nausea  and 
▼omiting  have  been  noticed  as  attendants  on  the  affection.  (Basking,  Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xx.  404.)  The  symptoms,  in  some  instances, 
cease  for  a  time,  and  again  return,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  newly  formed 
Bass  being  at  one  time  carried  within  reach  of  the  valves  so  as  to  derange 
their  functions,  and  then  floating  away  for  a  time  so  as  to  leave  them  free. 
This  may  easily  happen  when  they  are  attached  by  a  pedicle  which  allows 
them  free  motion  in  the  cavity.     But  the  diagnosis  is  always  uncertain. 

It  has  been  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  these  con- 
cretions, to  bleed  very  freely  in  cases  of  endocardial  inflammation,  or  others 
in  which  a  tendency  to  their  production  may  be  supposed  to  exist.  But  to 
push  depletion,  from  fear  of  cardiac  concretions,  beyond  the  point  required 
vpon  other  grounds,  would  be  to  run  the  hazard  of  very  serious  evils,  to  avoid 
one  which  may  be  altogether  imaginary.  They  may,  therefore,  very  properly 
be  left  out  of  view,  unless  as  an  additional  inducement  to  the  cure  of  all  in- 
lammatory  diseases  by  means  adapted  to  the  obvious  circumstances  of  each 
case.  When  already  formed,  they  are  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies; 
though,  in  recent  eases,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  employ  alkaline  medicines,  in 
the  hope  that  their  solvent  influence  over  fibrin  may  have  some  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  solution  of  the  exuded  or  concreted  matter. 

Malformaiion  of  the  Heart. 

A  great  variety  of  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart  are  recorded. 
Most  of  them,  however,  have  little  interest  for  the  practitioner.  I  shall  notice 
them  here  only  in  connection  with  a  certain  state  of  the  circulation,  which, 
being  marked  to  common  observation  chiefly  by  the  discoloration  of  skin  that 
attends  it,  has  from  this  cause  received  the  name  of  the  blue  disease. 

Cyanosis. — Morbus  Cxruleus. — Blue  Disease, — The  colour  of  the  skin 
in  this  affection  is  bluish,  purplish,  or  livid,  but  varies  very  much  in  degree 
in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the  same  case,  being  sometimes  slightly  livid, 
sometimes  so  dark  as  to  approach  to  blackness.  In  very  mild  cases,  it  is 
perceived  chiefly  in  the  lips,  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  ends  of  the 
f  ngers,  &c.,  where  the  capillaries  are  most  numerous,  or  nearest  the  surface. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  almost  or  quite  wanting  at  one  time,  and  present  in  a 
high  degree  at  another.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  is  verf  generally  increased 
by  whatever  increases  the  action  of  the  heart.  Along  with  the  discoloration 
is  usually  an  unnatural  coolness  of  the  surface ;  and  the  patient  is  either  ha- 
bitually subject  to  dyspncea  and  palpitation,  or  is  frequently  attacked  by  them. 
Other  attendant  symptoms  are  an  irregular  and  intermittent  pulse,  occasional 
fainting,  in  some  cases  convulsions,  and,  if  the  complaint  continue  long,  more 
or  less  dropsical  effusion.  The  patients  are  generally  subject  to  violent  suf- 
focative paroxysms,  in  which  the  palpitations  and  dyspnoea  are  excessive,  and 
the  skin  assumes  its  deepest  hue.  Such  attacks  are  induced  by  unusual 
muscular  effort,  mental  emotion,  or  whatever  else  unduly  excites  the  heart. 
They  are  very  apt  to  end  in  syncope;  and  it  is  generally  in  one  of  these 
paroxysms  that  the  patient  expires. 

Cyanosis  is  most  f)re<)aently  congenital.  Of  71  cases  collated  by  Dr.  More- 
Urn  Stil^  it  existed  at  birth  in  40.  {Am.  Jourm.  of  M»d.  Sci.,  N.  8.,  viiL 
YOU  u.  U 
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42.)  When  not  conf^nital,  it  usoallj  makes  its  appearance  firat  in  early 
childhood,  though  sometimes  in  adult  age.  It  is  oflen  quicklj  fatal,  but  may 
run  on  for  many  years,  and  sometimes  from  birth  even  to  middle  or  advanced 
life.  Of  the  40  congenital  cases  above  alluded  to,  17  died  within  a  year,  10 
between  one  and  ten  years,  10  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  and  three  only 
survived  the  last-mentioned  period,  of  whom  one  attained  the  ag^  of  57.  The 
disease  is  rather  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

Bluish  or  purple  discoloration  of  skin  may  arise  from  different  causes. 
Stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  from  debility  of  these  vessels,  gene- 
ral venous  congestion  from  obstruction  in  the  heart,  lungs,  or  pulmonary 
vessels,  and  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  from  any  cause  which  permita  a 
continuance  of  the  circulation,  may  produce  it  But,  in  that  intense  degree, 
and  with  those  associated  symptoms,  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  case 
of  cyanosis,  as  generally  recognized,  the  affection  depends  exclusively  upon 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels;  and  in  that  light  only  it  if 
viewed  here.  There  is  not,  however,  even  in  regard  to  the  disease  thus  re- 
stricted, a  coincidence  of  opinion  among  pathologists  as  to  the  precise  cante 
of  the  discoloration. 

Two  different  views  are  entertained,  one  ascribing  the  colour  to  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood,  and  the  other  to  general  venous 
congestion  consequent  upon  obstruction  at  the  heart.  But  neither  of  these 
seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

The  opinion  which  ascribes  the  result  exclusively  to  an  intermixture  of 
the  two  kinds  of  blood,  supposes  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction than  such  a  direct  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart, 
or  between^  the  cardiac  receptacle  of  venous  blood  and  the  arteries  which 
supply  the  system,  as  to  render  some  mixture  necessary.  Now  cases  ha?e 
been  adduced  in  which  such  a  communication  has  beyond  all  doubt  existed, 
and  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  have  necessarily  flowed  together,  intimately 
united,  throughout  the  body,  and  yet  no  cyanosis  has  resulted.  Nor  does  it 
seem  that  it  ought  to  be  an  essential  physiological  consequence  of  such  a 
mixture.  The  colour  of  the  surface  in  health  is  not  owing  to  arterial  blood 
alone.  The  venous  and  arterial  capillaries  ramify  everywhere  together,  and 
the  colour  no  doubt  depends  upon  both,  and  may  be  considered  as  intermediate 
between  the  two.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  though  the  two  kinds 
of  blood  were  flowing  together  through  the  same  vessels,  mingled  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  follows  that  their  mere  intermixture,  instead  of  producing 
cyanosis,  may  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  healthy  hue  of  the  skin,  provided  the 
change  in  the  capillaries  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of 
venous  blood  added  to  the  arterial ;  and  this  may  be  readily  conceived  to  be 
possible. 

Against  the  second  opinion  also,  though  plausible,  there  seem  to  be  strong 
objections.  If  a  mere  impediment  to  the  circulation  existing  in  the  heart  or 
its  great  vessels,  even  a  very  considerable  impediment,  were  sufficient  alone 
to  produce  cyanosis,  we  ought  to  have  it  as  a  very  frequent  disease ;  for  such 
impediments  in  the  heart  are  of  constant  occurrence,  often  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  prove  fatal.  But  cyanosis  is  very  rare,  and  especially  in  old  age,  when 
snch  cardiac  obstructions  are  most  common.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amoaat 
of  discoloration  is  produced  by  this  cause,  especially  in  the  lips  and  extremi* 
ties ;  but  no  one  thinks  of  ranking  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  with  cyanosis. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  an  amount  of  venous  congestion  throughout  the 
system,  capable  of  producing  this  change  of  colour,  could  remain  long  with- 
out calling  into  operation  the  obviating  powers  of  the  system.  The  excess  is 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  dropsical  effusion,  hemorrhage,  &c.,  and  the  ine- 
quality is  thos  to  a  certain  extent  relieved. 
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What  tbeii  is  the  trne  explanation  of  the  change  of  colour  ?    To  answer 
the  qoestioD  correctly,  we  mast  nnderstand  what  is  the  character  of  the  le- 
•ioos  with  which  the  disease  is  connected.     These  may  be  included  under 
two  heads;  Jirst,  those  which  establish  a  direct  communication  between  the 
Tenous  and  arterial  circulation  ;  secondly,  those  which  obstruct  the  access  of 
blood  to  the  lungs,  or,  by  producing  congestion  in  that  organ,  interfere  with 
the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.     Under  the  first  head  may  be  ranked  a  want 
of  closure  in  the  foramen  ovale,  a  preternatural  opening  between  the  two 
TODtricles,  perviousness  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  existence  of  but  one  Ten- 
tiicle,  and  a  false  position  of  the  great  vessels,  as,  for  example,  of  the  aorta 
arising  from  both  yentricles  or  from  the  right  exclusively,  or  forming  a  com- 
mon trunk  with  the  pulmonary  artery.     Of  these,  the  open  or  enlarged  fora- 
men ovale  is,  according  to  Gintrac,  the  most  common,  being  found  in  33  out 
of  63  cases.     Sometimes  it  is  so  much  enlarged  as  to  admit  the  thumb.    It 
is  obvious  that,  in  consequence  of  any  one  of  these  lesions,  the  venous  blood 
may  fiod  entrance  into  the  aorta,  and  circulate  along  with  the  arterial  blood. 
Of  the  second  set  of  lesions  alluded  to,  the  most  frequent  and  important  is 
partial  or  complete  obstruction,  or  obliteration  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Of 
the  53  cases  collected  by  Ointrac,  this  artery  was  contracted  or  obliterated 
in  2*1 ;  and  it  may  have  been  so  in  others,  in  which  its  condition  appears  not 
to  have  been  stated.     According  to  Dr.  Stille,  in  whose  valuable  paper,  be- 
fore referred  to,  much  statistical  information  is  collected  and  collated,  of  62 
eases  in  which  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  observed,  it  was  either 
"  eontracted,  obliterated,  or  impervious"  in  53.     This,  then,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  most  common  lesions  in  cyanosis.    Others  having  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect,  namely ,%to  impede  the  access  of  blood  to  the  lung^,  are 
a  contracted  state  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  diminution  of  the  right  auriculo- 
▼eotricular  orifice.     Others,  ag^in,  which  may  act  by  producing  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  and  diminishing  the  amount  of  aerated  blood,  are  contraction 
of  the  left  ventricle  or  of  the  aorta  near  its  origin,  and  diminution  of  the  left 
aoricalo-ventricnlar  opening.'*' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  cyanosis  there  is  the  coex- 
istence of  a  preternatural  communication  between  the  arterial  and  venous 
diculation,  with  impediment  to  the  access  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  or  imperfect 
aeration  of  that  which  reaches  them.  Among  all  the  cases  collated  by  Dr. 
SUlle  there  are  only  5  exceptions  to  the  former  branch  of  this  statement, 
and  in  two  of  these  the  cyanosis  was  partial.  To  the  latter  branch  of  the 
statement  there  is  scarcely  a  single  well- authenticated  exception.  This  may 
be  considered  as  a  virtual  establishment  of  the  rule ;  as  the  very  small  num- 
ber of  exceptions  may  be  readily  referred  to  imperfect  or  mistaken  observa- 
tioD,  or  to  a  latitude  in  the  application  of  the  name  of  the  disease;  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  blueness  of  the  skin  being  occasionally  found  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  organic  lesions  of  the  heart. 

These  data  being  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
eyaoosis.  A  mere  communication  between  the  two  cavities,  even  allowing 
that  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  may  occur,  which 
does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  follow,  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon ;  as  such  a  mixture  may  not  produce  a  different  colour  from  the 

*  An  ingenious  explanation  has  been  given,  by  M.  Ch.  Bernard,  of  the  comparatiTe 
frtqaency  of  congenital  lesions  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  side  of  the  hetrt. 
After  birib,  the  main  duty  of  the  circulation  falls  upon  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and, 
as  parts  are  liable  to  disease  in  proportion  to  their  normal  actiTity,  this  side  is  much 
■tore  frequently  affected  with  inflammation  and  other  organic  disorder,  the  right  side 
baing  rarely  the  seat  of  primary  lesions.  In  the  foetus  it  is  otherwise;  the  office  of  circu- 
lation being  performed  mainly  by  the  right  side,  and  especially  bv  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  Uios  becomes  specially  liable  to  dlMMt.  (.ifcA.  (7^.,  AoUt,  1856,  p.  161.) 
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Dataral,  nnless  the  quantity  of  Tenons  blood  be  very  large.  Hence,  in  cases 
in  which  such  a  coromnnication  exists,  with  a  free  access  of  blood  to  the  luugs, 
and  a  free  aeration  of  it  there,  cyanosis  is  not  produced.  Bnt  let  the  entrance 
of  the  blood  into  the  Inngs  be  impeded,  as  in  obstruction  of  the  pnlmonarj 
artery,  T)r  let  aeration  take  place  imperfectly,  as  in  pulmonary  congestion  from 
yarions  organic  cardiac  lesions,  then,  the  proportion  of  arterialized  or  aerated 
blood  being  lessened,  if  the  two  kinds  are  mingled  together,  the  renous  must 
predominate  ;  and  everywhere  in  the  capillaries  of  the  body  will  cirealate  a 
blood  darker  than  the  mean  of  the  two  kinds,  which  exist  in  the  interlacing 
yenous  and  arterial  capillaries  in  health,  and  upon  which  the  natnral  colour 
of  the  surface  depends.  Hence  the  skin  must  be  darkened ;  and  the  intensity 
of  the  discoloration  must  be  inversely  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  yenoos 
blood  arterialiEed  in  the  lungs,  and  directly  to  the  degree  in  which  the  blood 
from  the  venous  side  of  the  circulation  is  mingled  with  the  arterial. 

Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  patency  of  the  foramen  oyale, 
much  more,  indeed,  than  it  deserves.  While  the  actions  of  the  heart  are  pro* 
porly  balanced,  this  is  of  little  consequence.  The  yenous  and  arterial  blood 
might  mingle  slightly;  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  two  anrlcles 
being  filled  at  the  same  moment,  and  contracting  together,  balance  each  other, 
and  each  sends  the  blood  into  its  corresponding  ventricle.  Any  inferiority 
of  power  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  auricles  would  speedily  be  corrected  by  an 
increase  of  growth,  resulting  from  the  stimulus  of  the  increased  pressure.  It 
is  only  when  connected  with  other  lesions  that  this  becomes  important.  Con* 
traction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  by  causing  accumulation  in  the  right  yen* 
tricle  and  auricle,  must  send  a  current  through  the  foramen  into  the  left  side 
of  the  heart.  Thus,  the  same  cause  which  prevents  aeration  of  a  portion  of 
the  blood  by  preyenting  its  access  to  the  lungs,  occasions  its  mixture  with  the 
portion  already  aerated.  The  opening  of  the  foramen  is  probably  produced 
or  maintained  in  general  by  the  accumulation  of  blood,  and  consequent  ezcen 
of  pressure  in  the  right  auricle ;  and  may  be  considered  as  a  provision  of  na- 
ture for  partially  remedying  a  greater  evil,  and  thus  prolonging  life. 

That  discoloration  of  skin  which  occasionally  takes  place  in  new-born  in* 
fants,  and  speedily  yields  to  the  ordinary  influences,  is  probably  owing  iu 
general  to  a  yet  imperfect  permeability  of  the  lungs,  and  the  consequent  cir* 
culation  of  a  non-aerated  blood ;  the  foramen  ovale  being  still  open. 

The  treatment  of  cyanosis  must  be  merely  palliative.  Life  may  be  pro- 
longed, and  the  comfort  of  the  patient  promoted  by  a  strict  observance  of 
those  rules  calculated  to  maintain  the  circulation  in  a  moderate  and  equable 
condition.  Tranquillity  of  the  body  and  mind  are  of  the  highest  importance; 
and  scarcely  less  so,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  which  should  be  mode- 
rately nutritious,  without  being  in  the  least  stimulating.  Animal  food  should 
be  used  sparingly.  The  digestion  should  be  attended  to,  and  nervous  disorder 
quieted,  if  necessary,  by  the  occasional  use  of  narcotics  and  antispasmodics. 
Passive  exercise  is  highly  useful. 

It  would  be  improper  to  omit  here  the  notice  of  a  remedial  measure,  in  the 
blneness  of  new-born  infants,  which  comes  recommended  by  the  great  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Jefferson  College 
of  Philadelphia.  His  plan  is  to  lay  the  infant  "  on  its  right  side^  with  ill 
bead  and  shoulders  inclined  upwards  on  pillows,"  and  to  keep  it  "for  aeyetvl 
l^urs  in  that  position."  Dr.  Meigs  has  succeeded  by  this  treatment  "in 
rescuing  from  impending  death  upwards  of  twenty  persons."  (Pnpceedingsof 
Amer,  PhU,  Soc,  iii.  174-5.)  Though  we  may  not  admit  the  theory,  whidi 
attributes  the  success  of  this  measure  to  the  effect  of  gravitation  in  keeptag 
the  foramen  ovale  closed,  we  have  no  right  on  that  account  to  r^ect  it  it  a 
therapeutical  measurci  sanctioned  by  so  high  an  authority. 
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Article  FIT. 

FUNCTIONAL  ob  NERVOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

These  are.  on  several  accounts,  highly  deserving  of  the  notice  of  the 
physician.  They  are  very  freqaent,  are  in  themselves  often  the  source  of 
nach  inconvenience,  distress,  and  even  danger,  and  occasionally  terminate, 
when  of  long  duration,  in  fatal  organic  affections  of  the  heart.  Besides, 
imitating,  as  they  often  do  very  closely,  these  affections,  they  are  apt  to 
oecasion  much  anxious  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  lest  he  may 
be  labooring  under  incurable  disease.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  give 
all  proper  consolatory  assurances,  and  with  the  view  also  of  obtaining  just 
indications  of  treatment,  which  often  differ  greatly  in  the  two  orders  of  dis- 
••86,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis.  This  is  not 
dilBcalt  in  decided  cases;  but  there  are  some  in  which  a  sure  decision  is 
ilmoat  impossible,  and  the  greatest  skill  must  be  satisfied  with  probable  con- 
jecture. When,  for  example,  an  organic  affection  is  in  that  stage  of  ad- 
vancement in  which  it  exhibits  signs  only  during  an  excited  state  of  the 
keart,  and  when  these  signs  coincide  exactly  with  those  which  are  sometimes 
offered  by  mere  functional  disorder,  we  must  be  content  with  a  very  doubtful 
tppeal  to  the  existing  or  preliminary  state  of  system,  the  probable  causes, 
tod  other  circumstances  of  an  equally  uncertain  character.  In  those  cases, 
■oreover,  in  which  the  functional  is  just  passing  into  the  organic,  it  is  not 
possible  always  to  determine  the  boundary  between  them;  and  when,  as  oc- 
easionally  happens,  the  two  are  combined  in  the  same  case,  without  any  neces- 
nry  mutual  dependence,  as  when  rheumatic  or  gouty  neuralgia  supervenes 
tpon  a  8tructural  lesion,  an  accurate  discrimination  is  not  always  within  our 
.reach.  The  best  plan  of  diagnosis  is,  probably,  first,  to  determine  what  cir- 
eamstances  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  mere  functional  disorder,  and 
secondly,  what  are  compatible  only  with  that  idea.  We  shall  thus,  at  least, 
separate  the  certain  from  the  doubtful ;  and  it  will  be  found,  in  practice,  that 
ooly  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  will  be  left  undecided. 

1.  In  nervous  or  purely  functional  diseases,  the  characteristic  symptoms 
tre  scarcely  ever,  perhaps  never,  constant  during  a  great  length  of  time.  In 
the  organic,  though  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  signs  are  not  always 
obfions,  and  many  in  which  they  are  much  more  obvious  at  one  time  than 
toother,  vet  in  the  great  majority,  as  the  lesion  is  invariably  present,  so  also 
»re  its  evidences,  which  may  be  discovered  if  carefully  sought  for.  When, 
therefore,  the  signs  of  cardiac  disorder  are  discoverable  at  all  times,  and  under 
tU  circumstances,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  sleeping  and  waking,  during  rest 
•od  exertion,  not  only  for  days,  but  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  the  inference 
is  onavoidable  that  they  are  something  more  than  functional. 

In  cases  attended  with  continued  or  permanent  secondary  affections,  re- 
niltiog  from  the  strong  sanguineous  determination  and  venous  congestion  of 
eudiac  disease,  such  as  bloated  features,  purple  lips,  bleedings  from  the  nose, 
igoplezy,  pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  oedema,  general  dropsy,  &c.,  the  pro- 
Kbilities  are  altogether  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  organic  deraujreraent. 
Of  course,  this  rule  does  not  hold,  when  the  affections  alluded  to  are  mere 
accompaniments  of  the  cardiac  disease  and  not  effects  of  it. 

Again,  the  same  conclusion  is  justifiable,  when  the  existence  of  preterna- 
tural dnlness  on  percussion  in  the  precordial  region,  not  traceable  to  disease 
of  the  neighbouring  parts,  indicates  enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  distension 
ni  the  pericardium.    So  also,  when  a  morbid  state  of  the  second  sound  of  the 
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heart  exists,  evincing  regurgitation  throngh  the  semilnnar  yalves,  which  can 
scarcely  happen  from  mere  disordered  action  in  the  organ.'*'  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  different  in  regard  to  the  aariculo-ventricular  valves,  regargitatlon 
through  which  has  been  observed  without  organic  lesion,  probably  dependent 
on  spasm  of  one  or  more  of  the  fleshy  columns,  connected  with  the  valves 
through  the  tendinous  cords.  A  strong  murmur,  traceable  far  up  the  large 
vessels,  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  organic  disease. 

2.  When  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  are  ameliorated  by  vigorous  ex* 
ercise,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  com* 
plaint  is  not  organic.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  case  of  functional  de- 
rangement is  directly  relieved  by  this  means.  On  the  contrary,  when  snch 
derangement  accompanies  anaemia,  it  is  often  greatly  aggravated  by  bodily 
motion.  We  only  infer  that  it  must  be  functional,  whenever  it  is  susceptible 
of  permanent  alleviation  in  this  way. 

Moreover,  when  the  cardiac  symptoms  can  be  traced  to  some  particalar 
cause,  appearing  when  that  is  in  action,  and  disappearing  when  it  ceases  to 
act ;  as,  for  example,  when  they  accompany  the  abuse  of  narcotic  or  stimu- 
lating substances,  and  vanish  when  these  are  used  no  longer,  they  must  be 
considered  as  strictly  functional. 

Cases  which  do  not  fall  into  one  of  the  above  categories,  must  be  jndg^ 
of  according  to  the  weight  of  probabilities.  The  conditions  which  should 
incline  the  scale  towards  organic  disease  have  been  mentioned  under  the  in- 
dividual complaints  belonging  to  that  division.  Those  of  a  contrary  tendency 
will  be  alluded  to  under  the  following  heads. 

Functional  disease  of  the  heart  may  evince  itself  by  alteration,  either  in 
the  movements  or  the  sensations  of  the  organ,  and  in  either  case  may  have 
the  character  of  irritation  or  of  depression.  Deranged  movement  may  be 
included  under  the  two  divisions  of  palpitation  in  which  the  heart  is  under 
excitement  or  irritation,  and  syncope  in  which  it  acts  feebly  or  ceases  to  act 
Neuralgia  of  the  heart,  or  angina  pectoris,  includes  all  the  cases  of  mere 
functional  affection  of  a  painful  character;  and  this  may  be  associated  with 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  vital  power  of  the  organ. 


I.  PALPITATION. 

This  term  is  used  to  signify  inordinate  pulsations  of  the  heart,  sensible  to 
the  patient  himself,  or  readily  perceived  by  the  observer.  Such  pulsations 
are  often  excited,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  individual,  by  incidents  and  emotions 
which  come  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  life.  Under  these  circnmstances, 
they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  morbid.  Palpitation  is  a  disease  only  when 
so  frequent,  or  so  readily  excited,  as  to  become  a  source  of  inconvenience  or 
apprehension.  It  must  be  recollected  that,  in  this  place,  we  are  considering 
it  only  as  a  functional  disorder,  and  not  in  its  connection  with  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  attendants. 

Symptoms. — Palpitation  varies,  in  degree,  from  a  scarcely  perceptible 
movement  to  one  so  tumultuous  and  violent  that  it  visibly  agitates  the 

*  If  it  be  true,  as  maintained  by  some,  that  muscular  fibres  exist  in  the  semilunar 
valves,  controlling  their  movementJi,  tben  regurgitant  aortic  and  pulmonary  murmurs 
may  possibly  be  merely  functional,  and  their  presence  less  positively  indicative  thaa 
has  been  supposed  of  the  existence  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  (See  Lund.  Med,  Oai,^ 
March,  1850,  p.  40t^.)  Skoda  states  that  he  has  occasionally  heard  a  double  aecond 
sound  without  any  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  its  valves.  This  may  be  explained 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  want  of  perfect  synchronism  in  the  action  of  the  venicielei^ 
which  may  depend  on  nervous  disorder. 
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whole  chest,  and  occasions  great  distress.  The  pulsations  may  be  increased 
in  freqaencj,  or  in  force,  or  both.  They  are  sometimes  regular,  bot  more 
freqnently  irregular,  intermittent,  and  fluttering;  and  the  pulse  partalces  of 
the  same  qualities.  The  latter  is  in  some  instances  small  and  feeble,  in  others 
Ihller  and  stronger;  but  generally  it  is  characterized  rather  by  a  quick,  jerk- 
ing,  irritated  motion  than  by  strength.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  may  be 
felt  much  more  widely  than  in  health,  sometimes  oyer  a  great  portion  of  the 
left  side  of  the  chest,  and  even  on  the  right  side.  The  sounds  too  are  much 
loader.  Occasionally  they  are  heard  distinctly  by  the  patient  bimself,  espe- 
eiftlly  when  lying  on  his  left  side,  and  even  by  a  bystander  at  the  distance  of 
■ome  feet  The  patient  is  sensible  of  a  whizzing,  rushing  noise,  which  seems 
to  ascend  up  the  neck ;  and  sometimes  he  hears  both  of  the  cardiac  sounds. 
When  the  palpitations  are  yiolent,  a  metallic  ringing  sound  is  often  heard  in 
auscultation,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the 
ehest,  but  has  seemed  to  me  to  proceed  from  a  deeper  source.  Not  unfre- 
qoently  a  bellows  mnrmur  attends  the  first  sound;  but  is  confined  to  this, 
aod  is  said  by  Dr.  Hope  to  be  limited  to  the  aortic  valves ;  but  it  has  been 
observed  by  others  over  the  mitral  valves.  Often  also  the  murmur  charac- 
teristic of  aneemia  is  heard  in  the  jugular  veins,  and  slight  bellows  murmurs 
are  emitted  by  the  large  arteries  when  compressed. 

The  attack  often  comes  on  under  some  mental  or  physical  excitement;  but 
often  also  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  night, 
awakening  him  perhaps  from  his  first  sleep.  When  violent,  it  may  occasion 
much  distress.  The  heart  feels  as  if  bounding  upward  into  the  throat;  a 
sense  of  anxiety  or  oppression  is  experienced  in  the  precordial  region,  with 
hurried  respiration  or  dyspncea,  so  that  the  patient  is  frequently  unable  to  lie 
down;  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  vertiginous  sensations  often  occur;  and  oc- 
casionally faintness  and  even  syncope.  The  duration  of  a  paroxysm  is  quite 
■ncertain,  sometimes  not  exceeding  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  lasting  for  days 
without  absolute  intermission,  though  varying  much  in  violence  during  that 
time.  Most  commonly  it  terminates  within  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour,  recur- 
ring afterwards  quite  irregularly,  sometimes  daily  or  several  times  a  day,  and 
sometimes  not  until  after  a  long  interval. 

Causes. — Strictly  speaking,  palpitation  is  rather  the  result  or  disease  than 
a  disease  itself;  and  the  real  morbid  condition  upon  which  it  depends,  leaving 
organic  affections  out  of  view,  is  either  deranged  innervation  of  the  heart,  or 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  which  may  be  too  rich  and  abundant,  con- 
itituting  plethora,  or  too  watery  or  otherwise  depraved,  as  in  anaemia,  scurvy, 
Ac.  The  true  causes,  therefore,  are  snch  as  produce  either  of  these  conditions. 
*  1.  The  causes  of  deranged  innervation  are  almost  innumerable.  Among 
the  most  prominent  is  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  tobacco. 
These  induce  an  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which  it  is  liable 
to  disturbance  from  causes  that  ordinarily  only  sustain  its  healthy  action.  It 
nay  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  strong  tea  is  sometimes  very  efficient 
u  the  relief  of  palpitation.  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected.  The 
Borfoid  condition  is  not  the  direct  result  of  the  stimulant,  but  that  which  fol- 
k>w8  its  long-continued  use.  The  resulting  disorder  is  relieved  for  the  time 
by  a  fresh  dose ;  as  the  horrors  which  succeed  a  debauch  are  relieved  by  an 
additional  draught  of  the  poison.  Similar  in  their  influence  are  various  other 
causes  which  habitually  and  unduly  excite  the  nervous  system,  such  as  severe 
study,  diversified  mental  excitement,  and  all  sorts  of  sensual  excess.  The 
depressing  emotions,  sedentary  habits,  and  loss  of  rest  have  a  similar  effect 
directly.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  students  just  entering  into  man- 
hood, and  especially  ndedical  students,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  palpitation. 
This  may  be  readily  accoonted  for  by  refbrring  to  the  above  list  of  causes. 
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Nomeroas  diseases  have  the  occasional  effect  of  iDdaciog  palpitation.  It 
is  frequently  the  result  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  irritation,  affecting  the  heart 
through  the  nerves.  Dyspepsia  is  a  fruitful  source  of  it,  partly  by  a  direct 
irritation  imparted  through  the  nervous  centres,  partly  by  that  irritable  state 
of  the  nervous  system  which  it  is  so  apt  to  induce.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
hepatic  disease.  Any  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  propagated 
to  the  heart,  and  occasion  palpitation.  Hence  it  arises  from  flatulence,  acid 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  intestinal  worms,  especially  the  tape-worm. 
It  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  upon  hysteria;  and  many  violent  cases  maybe 
traced  to  tenderness  in  the  spine.  Pulmonary  disease  produces  it  either  by  » 
direct  sympathy,  or  by  modifying  the  influences  which  the  heart  receives  from 
the  blood.  Everything  that  causes  pressure  upon  the  heart  may  also  derange 
its  actions.  Tight  lacing,  ascites,  tympanites,  abdominal  tumours,  and  the 
pregnant  uterus  may  all  have  this  effect. 

2.  The  causes  which  act  through  the  blood  are  such  as  induce  plethora  on 
the  one  hand,  or  an  impoverished  or  depraved  state  of  that  fluid  on  the  other. 
These  are  sufficiently  treated  of  elsewhere.  (See  Plethora,  Anamia,  Scuroy.) 
An  excess  of  nutritive  or  stimulant  matter  in  the  blood  operates  by  directly, 
exciting  the  heart  into  excessive  action ;  and  the  affection,  when  unattended 
with  fever,  hemorrhage,  &c.,  is  considered  simply  as  palpitation.  In  this 
case,  the  pulsations  may  be  strong  and  regular;  differing  very  striicingly  from 
those  which  mark  the  affection  as  arising  from  other  causes.  Ansemia  is  one 
of  the  most  ^quent  causes  of  obstinate  and  excessive  palpitation.  Its  mode 
of  operation  is  easily  understood.  The  aclions  of  the  heart  in  health  are  ex- 
actly proportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  system  in  relation  to  the  supply  of 
blood.  Let  these  wants  be  increased,  as  by  vigorous  muscular  exertion  or 
cerebral  excitement,  and  the  heart  responds  by  an  increase  in  the  force  or  fre- 
quency of  its  contractions;  let  them  be  diminished,  as  by  rest,  and  the  actions 
of  the  heart  are  diminished.  These  wants  are  made  sensible  by  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  nervous  centres ;  and  thence  is 
transmitted  the  influence  which  regulates  the  heart  Now,  in  ansmia,  the 
blood,  being  deficient  in  its  healthy  qualities,  does  not  adequately  meet  the 
requisitions  of  the  nutritive  and  other  functions,  and  more  of  it  is  demanded 
to  produce  tne  necessary  effect.  The  wants  of  the  system  are  therefore 
greater;  the  sense  of  them  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  more 
strongly;  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  stimulant  influence  sent  to 
the  heart  is  the  consequence.  This  organ  is,  therefore,  stimulated,  and  often 
powerfully  so,  by  this  state  of  the  blood.  Of  course,  the  stimulation  is  felt 
most  strongly  when  there  is  any  additional  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  blood; 
and  consequently  the  least  exertion  is  sufficient  to  induce  palpitation.  lu 
this  form  of  the  complaint,  the  pulsations,  though  frequent,  are  not  usaallj 
strong,  because  the  heart  wants  power.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  be 
weak,  intermittent,  and  irregular,  with  a  pulse,  which,  though  it  may  be 
voluminous,  and  sometimes  short  or  sharp,  is  always  easily  compressible.  In 
this  form  also  it  is,  that  the  cardiac  murmurs  are  so  much  like  those  of  valvu- 
lar disease.  Unlike  mere  nervous  palpitation,  this  is  aggravated  by  active 
exercise.  The  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  in  scurvy  and  malignant  diseases, 
may  give  rise  to  palpitation  of  the  heart,  upon  the  same  principles  as  iu 
diluted  state  in  anaemia. 

The  age  at  which  palpitation  is  most  frequent  is  that  which  intervenes 
between  puberty  and  perfect  maturity.  Females  are  more  apt  to  be  affected 
with  it  than  males. 

Paroxysms  of  palpitation,  in  one  predisposed  to  it,  may  be  induced  by  any- 
thing of  an  exciting  nature,  whether  intellectual,  emotional,  or  purely  physical. 

JDiagnosia. — The  most  important  point,  in  the  diagnosis  of  palpitation,  is 
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to  decide  whether,  in  aoj  particnlar  case,  it  is  or  is  not  connected  with  orfi^anio 
disease  of  the  heart    Rules  have  already  been  given,  undef  the  general  head 
of  fanctional  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  relation  to  cases  in  which  the  signs  may 
be  considered  as  certain.     In  others,  the  decision  mnst  be  made  upon  the 
^ronnd  of  strong  probability.     When  palpitation  occnrs  paroxysms Ily,  with 
perfect  intermissions;  when  it  is  apparently  traceable  to  some  one  of  the 
causes  of  functional  disturbance  above  enumerated ;  when  it  occurs  in  a  young 
person,  or  in  a  nervous  or  hysterical  subject,  and  increases  and  subsides  with 
the  rise  and  subsidence  of  other  nervous  symptoms;  when  it  is  relieved  by 
exercise,  or,  if  not  so,  shows  an  evident  connection  with  anasmia;  when  its 
paroxysms  come  on  during  perfect  ease;  when  it  is  unattended  with  valvular 
marmars,  or  these,  if  present,  are  perceptible  equally  on  both  sides,  and  only 
with  the  first  sound,  and  little  if  at  all  in  perfect  calmness  of  the  heart ;  and, 
finally,  when  venous  and  arterial  murmurs  coexist  with  the  palpitation ;  when 
all  or  most  of  these  circumstances  exist,  there  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  the 
affection  is  purely  functional ;  and.  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  them  which 
are  observable  in  any  instance,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  prevail,  will  be 
the  probabilities  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  subject.     The  pulse  in  palpita* 
tioD,  unattended  with  altered  structure  of  the  heart,  however  violent  and  tu* 
maltuous  the  action  may  be,  is  destitute  of  the  extraordinary  hardness  and 
strength  which  characterize  the  pulse  of  hypertrophy;  nor  is  the  sensation  of 
heaving  force  so  strongly  felt,  when  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  chest.    Another 
point  of  distinction,  according  to  Dr.  Joy,  between  the  palpitation  of  func- 
tional and  that  of  organic  disorder,  is  the  greater  feeling  of  distress  which 
osoally  attends  the  former. 

Effecta, — It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  excessive  palpitation,  frequently 
repeated  and  long  continued,  may  at  length  induce  hypertrophy ;  and  what 
is  at  first  merely  nervous  may  thus  end  in  organic  disease.  Injurious  results 
may  also  happen  to  other  organs,  from  the  irregular  supply  of  blood  conse* 
quent  on  this  affection. 

Dr.  Stokes  describes  a  condition,  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  which 
permanent  excitation  of  the  heart,  without  any .  necessary  connection  with 
organic  disease  of  the  organ,  is  attended  with  turgescence  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  enlargement  of  the  eyeballs.  The  double  sounc^and  impulse  are 
often,  in  these  cases,  developed  in  the  carotids,  the  throbbing  of  which  is 
visible  to  the  observer,  and  painful  to  the  patient.  The  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  is  attended  with  a  diastolic  pulsation  and  purring  thrill.  The  vision 
is  not  necessarily  impaired.  The  affection  is  most  frequent  in  women,  and 
is  apt  to  l)e  associated  with  hysteria,  neuralgia,  or  uterine  disorder.  (Dis.  of 
Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  296.)  Dr.  James  Begbie  reported  several  cases  of  this 
affection,  so  early  as  1849,  and  has  recently  given  another,  occurring  in  a 
man,  which  terminated  fatally,  and  in  which  the  blood  was  found  watery,  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  and  venous  trunks  dilated,  but  without  valvular  lesion, 
the  spleen  enlarged,  and  the  liver  diseased.  .There  was  also  dropsical  effu- 
sion. Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Marsh,  of  Dublin,  and  certain 
German  pathologists.  Tlie  disease  appears  to  be  essentially  anemic;  the 
cardiac  enlargement,  splenic  and  hepatic  disease,  and  dropsy  being  second- 
ary rcisults  of  that  condition.  Treated  in  time,  before  the  organic  affections 
have  taken  place,  the  patient  generally  recovers.  {Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum., 
April,  1855.) 

TreaimerU. — In  the  treatment  of  functional  palpitation,  the  most  important 
point  is  to  remove  the  cause.  The  use  of  all  nervous  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
including  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  should  be  suspended  or  abandoned  ;  injurious 
habits  of  indulgence  should  be  overcome ;  the  most  watchful  guard  should  be 
kept  by  the  patient  over  his  emotions,  and,  while  the  mind  is  moderately  occu* 
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pied,  all  oyer-exertion  should  be  avoided;  a  dae  amonnt  of  sleep  and  of 
bodily  exercise  sboald  be  obtained ;  and,  whenever  there  may  be  reason  to 
snspect  the  agency  of  some  other  disease,  oar  eflforts  shoald  be  especially 
directed  towards  its  removal.  As  the  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  patient  tend 
strongly  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  the  complaint,  we  shoald  endeavoar  to 
cheer  him  by  every  assurance  of  a  favourable  termination  which  the  circam* 
stances  of  the  case  may  justify. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  detail  the  various  modes  of  cure  adapted  to  the 
several  diseases,  of  which  the  palpitation  may  be  a  result,  or  by  which  it  may 
be  sustained.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  the  patient  is  clearly  plethoric, 
with  a  full  strong  pulse,  he  should  lose  blood,  take  saline  cathartics,  and  live 
upon  vegetable  food  or  milk  until  this  condition  has  been  subdued ;  if  anemiCf 
he  should,  on  the  contrary,  use  chalybeates  and  a  generous  diet;  if  gouty  or 
rheumatic,  he  should  be  treated  with  colchicum,  antacids,  laxatives,  and  stimu- 
lating pediluvia ;  if  dyspeptic,  he  should  pay  especial  attention  to  his  diet,  ex- 
ercise freely  in  the  open  air,  and  employ  mild  tonics  and  laxatives ;  in  fine, 
whatever  source  of  irritation  to  the  heart  can  be  discovered,  whether  existing 
In  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  intestines,  the  uterus,  or  the  spine,  should  receive 
a  careful  attention,  and  be  removed  if  possible.  In  the  case  of  spinal  ten<- 
demess,  recourse  should  be  had  to  cups  or  leeches  over  the  tender  spot,  fol- 
lowed by  blistering  or  pustulation.  Tight  lacing,  and  all  other  artificial- 
modes  of  cramping  the  movements  of  the  heart,  should  be  avoided. 

In  the  paroxysms,  relief  will  often  be  afforded  by  the  nervous  stimulants, 
as  assafetida,  musk,  valerian,  the  ammoniacal  and  ethereal  preparations,  cam- 
phor, strong  tea,  &c.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  Hoflfmann's  anodyne,  and 
the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  given  separately  or  mixed. 
The  preparations  of  opium  or  hyoscyamus,  or  one  of  the  other  narcotics,  may 
sometimes  be  usefully  conjoined  with  the  antispasmodics.  A  fluidrachm  of 
the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  will  often  afford  relief.  Aromatics,  com- 
bined with  antacids,  are  sometimes  useful  by  expelling  flatus  and  correcting 
acid.  One  or  two  fluidrachms  of  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender  may  be 
given  with  this  view,  in  connection  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  When 
an  overloaded  stomach  is  suspected  as  the  exciting  cause,  an  emetic  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  may  not  be  amiss.  Should  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis  exist, 
and  stimulants  be  indicated,  a  good  preparation  is  the  ammoniated  tincture 
of  gnaiac.  None  of  these  remedies,  however,  should  be  employed  when  the 
palpitation  is  dependent  upon  plethora. 

To  control  the  tendency  to  excessive  action  in  the  heart,  digitalis  may  be 
cautiously  administered,  in  cases  not  attended  with  great  debility,  and  shoald 
be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. These  remedies  should  be  seconded  by  measures  calculated  to  in- 
vigorate the  system,  such  as  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which  should  be  of  the 
passive  kind  in  anemic  cases,  the  occasional  or  daily  use  of  the  shower-bath, 
fHctions  to  the  surface,  and  a  diet  of  nutritious  and  easily  digested  food. 


II.  SYNCOPE. 

Syncope  is  a  diminution  or  temporary  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart, 
with  loss  of  consciousness,  and  a  suspension  more  or  less  complete  of  respira- 
tion. It  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly ;  but  is  much  more  frequently  preceded 
by  premonitory  signs,  such  as  a  feeling  of  nausea  or  of  sinking  in  the  epigas- 
trium, clouded  or  otherwise  disordered  vision,  mental  confusion,  pallid  and 
shrinking  features,  and  a  rapidly  failing  pulse.  In  general,  the  prelimi- 
nary sensations  are  disagreeable,  sometimes  exceedingly  so ;  but  occasionall/ 
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tbej  are  gratefhl  to  the  patient.  In  complete  sjncope,  the  features  are  col- 
lapsed and  of  a  ghastly  paleness,  the  sarface  cool,  the  pnlse  quite  absent  at 
the  wrist,  respiration  suspended,  and  consciousness  entirely  wanting.  Some* 
times  involuntary  discharges  take  place  firom  the  bowels  and  bladder.  The 
heart,  however,  seldom  quite  ceases  to  beat  The  ear  applied  to  the  chest 
will  generally  defect  the  first  sound,  greatly  weakened,  but  not  the  second. 
This  is  an  important  sign  in  diagnosis;  as,  when  observed,  it  always  gives 
hope  of  saving  life.  After  a  short  time,  the  patient  again  draws  his  breath, 
colour  gradually  reappears  in  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  pulse  may  be  felt  at 
the  wrist,  consciousness  returns,  and  very  soon  the  recovery  is  complete. 
This  is  sometimes  attended  with  feelings  of  much  distress. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  syncope  is  only  partial;  the  prelimi- 
nary symptoms  above  mentioned  being  exhibited  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  the  patient  never  entirely  losing  his  consciousness,  nor  entirely  ceasing  to 
breathe;  while  the  pulse,  if  not  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  may  be  felt  in  the 
larger  arteries.  Such  a  state  is  frequently  designated  as  faintness,  especially 
in  its  lighter  grades. 

The  duration  of  syncope  is  variable,  sometimes  not  more  than  an  instant, 
usually  some  seconds  or  minutes,  and,  in  certain  rare  instances,  extending  to 
hours  or  days.  The  cases  of  apparent  death,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  pre- 
mature interment  sometimes  takes  place,  are  of  this  kind.  Instances  have 
occurred  in  which  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  consciousness  have  been  absent 
for  several  days,  and  yet  the  patient  has  ultimately  recovered.  The  system 
is  in  a  sort  of  hybernation,  in  which  vitality  remains,  though  the  vital  func- 
tions are  suspended.  It  is  probable  that,  in  such  cases,  a  very  careful  auscul- 
tation might  detect  a  slight  sound  in  the  heart 

Causes, — These  are  such  as  act  either  directly  upon  the  heart,  or  indirectly 
through  the  nervous  system.  Of  the  first  set  of  causes  there  are  compara- 
iively  few,  if  we  except  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  not  unfre- 
qnently  produce  syncope,  and  occasionally  terminate  in  that  way.  Among 
the  direct  causes,  however,  may  be  ranked  sudden  attacks  of  neuralgia  of  the 
heart,  translated  rheumatism  or  gout,  certain  poisons  which  operate  immedi- 
ately upon  the  circulation,  especially  the  antimonials,  and  a  state  of  depression 
following  excessive  excitement  of  the  organ.  To  the  same  category  may  be 
referred  the  sedative  influence  of  the  warm  bath,  the  presence  of  air  in  the 
circulation,  and  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Air,  admitted  into  the  large  veins,  in 
consequence  of  surgical  operations,  has,  in  numerous  instances,  produced  fatal 
syncope.  It  probably  acts  by  entering  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  depriving 
the  organ  of  the  requisite  stimulus.  The  idea  has  been  suggested,  that  air 
is  sometimes  spontaneously  developed  within  the  blood-vessels  during  life; 
but  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  occurrence  has  been  advanced. 

The  causes  of  syncope  which  act  on  the  heart  through  the  nervous  system 
Me  very  numerous.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  inherent 
and  independent  irritability  of  the  heart,  this  much  is  quite  certain,  that  it  is 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  often  ceases  to  act 
when  that  influence  is  suspended  or  perverted.  Violent  shocks,  which  para- 
lyze the  cerebral  centres  for  an  instant,  are  frequent  causes  of  syncope. 
Hence  the  effects  of  sudden  intelligence,  whether  exciting  or  depressing;  of 
certain  offensive  or  fearful  sights,  as  a  public  execution,  or  a  painful  surgical 
operation;  of  sudden  and  excruciating  pain,  as  sometimes  in  spasm  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels;  and  of  violent  injuries,  whether  from  accident,  or  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon.*    Much  milder  impressions  on  the  nervous  system  often 

*  Connected  with  thig  suspensioo  of  the  heart*8  action  from  shock  upon  the  nerrous 
eentres  is  (he  fact,  determined  by  experiment,  that,  if  the  par  yagum  be  divided,  and  the 
end  of  the  lower  Beotion  be  irritatea,  the  heart  oeaiet  to  act,  Uiough  respiration  oon- 
tiaoea.  {Archives  QinSraUs,  Dm.  1854,  p.  748.) 
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bave  the  same  effect  upon  the  heart;  snch,  for  exatnple,  as  resnlt  from 
certain  rich  and  oppressive  odours,  the  feeling  of  nausea  connected  with  gas- 
tric disorder,  the  sensations  excited  in  pregnancy  by  the  movements  of  the 
foetus,  and  excessive  hunger,  or  rather  want  of  food.  The  presence  of  indi- 
gestible matters  in  the  stomach  sometimes  has  a  powerful  effect  of  this  kind. 
A  well-koown  case  of  protracted  syncope,  in  which  the  subject,  a  gentleman 
of  this  city,  narrowly  escaped  interment,  but  ultimately  recovered,  and  lived 
many  years,  was  believed  to  have  resulted  from  the  eating  of  fresh  and  badly 
baked  bread.  Cold  water,  drank  when  the  body  is  very  hot  and  perspiring, 
especially  after  exercise,  is  apt  to  induce  syncope  of  an  alarming  and  often 
fatal  character.  Under  the  head  of  causes  acting  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, may  also  be  placed  certain  powerful  poisons,  as  digitalis,  tobacco,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

Deficiency  or  loss  of  blood  is  well  known  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  syncope. 
How  far  this  acts  directly  on  the  heart  is  not  certain.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  organ  must  feel  any  deficiency  in  its  wonted  stimulus;  but 
there  is  nevertheless  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  acts  more  powerfully 
through  the  brain  than  immediately  upon  the  heart.  When  the  former 
organ  is  defectively  supplied  with  blood,  the  latter  appears  to  feel  the  con- 
sequences almost  instantaneously.  Hence,  the  loss  of  much  less  blood  is 
required  to  produce  fainting  in  the  erect  than  in  the  horizontal  position. 
Hence,  too,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  person,  already  weak  from 
deficiency  of  blood,  faints  suddenly  upon  attempting  to  sit  up  in  bed,  or  to 
rise  and  walk.  Sudden  death  is  occasionally  produced  in  this  way  in  diseases 
of  debility.  Excessive  loss  of  blood,  with  consequent  syncope,  may  occar 
from  the  operation  of  bleeding,  from  accidental  wounds,  and  from  sponti^ 
oeous  hemorrhage.  The  quantity  requisite  for  the  effect  differs  greatly  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  different  states  of  system.  The  robust  and 
plethoric  will  bear  a  much  greater  loss,  as  a  general  rule,  than  the  feeble  and 
soemic,  and  the  very  fat;  and  inflammatory  diseases  much  more  than  the 
typhous  or  scorbutic.  But  individuals  also  have  idiosyncrasies,  in  this  re- 
spect, which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  general  rule ;  one  person,  for  in- 
stance, fainting  from  a  small  loss  of  blood,  and  another  bearing  an  enormous 
loss  without  this  result,  though  there  may  be  in  other  respects  no  very  ob- 
servable difference  between  the  two.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is 
withdrawn  has 'much  effect.  Fainting  is  produced  by  a  smaller  loss  when 
the  bleeding  orifice  is  large  than  when  it  is  small.  Profuse  discharges  from 
excessive  secretion,  as  in  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  often  produce  syncope.  The 
sudden  removal  of  a  long-continued  pressure  upon  any  portion  of  the  body, 
has  the  same  effect.  Hence  the  fainting  which  sometimes  follows  delivery, 
and  the  operation  of  tapping,  unless  care  is  taken  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
lost  pressure  by  that  of  a  bandage.  The  effect,  in  these  cases,  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  a  loss  of  balance  between  the  blood  in  the  brain  and  in  the 
newly  liberated  vessels,  but  much  more  to  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  centres 
of  the  feeling  of  vacuity,  consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 

Diagnoais. — The  only  conditions  from  which  syncope  may  not  be  readily 
distinguished  are  apncea  and  death.  In  the  former,  there  is  the  same  ab- 
sence of  consciousness,  respiration,  and  pulse  at  the  wrist;  but  the  aspect 
of  the  body  is  iu  general  sufficiently  diagnostic.  In  apuoea  there  are  signs 
of  general  venous  congestion,  such  as  purple  lips,  swollen  features,  and  a 
dingy  or  livid  hue  of  the  surface;  while  in  syncope  the  countenance  is  pallid 
and  collapsed,  and  the  skin  apparently  bloodless.  The  cause,  if  known,  will 
also  frequently  serve  to  aid  iu  the  diagnosis.  If  it  be  such  as  acts  primarily 
on  the  lungs  it  produces  apn(ea,  if  upon  the  heart,  syncope. 

There  is  a  condition  of  insensibility  of  an  hysterical  character,  in  which 
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the  patient  lies,  sometimes  for  dajs.  withont  motion  or  conscioasness,  and  in 
which  the  breathing  is  so  gentle  that,  without  close  examination,  it  may  be 
■apposed  to  be  suspended.  I  have  been  sent  for,  in  such  a  case,  to  decide 
whether  death  had  not  taken  place.  The  physician,  however,  has  no  difficulty 
in  the  diagnosis;  for,  upon  placing  the  fingers  upon  the  wrist,  he  finds  the 
pulse  beating  as  in  health.  An  accidental  deviation  of  the  radial  .artery  from 
its  ordinary  course,  an  event  not  at  all  uncommon,  might  in  such  a  case  lead 
to  a  very  false  conclusion,  if  the  physician  should  not  be  upon  his  guard,  and 
examine  the  pqlse  elsewhere. 

The  most  embarrassing  problem,  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  syncope,  is 
to  decide  between  cases  of  apparent  and  positive  death.  In  prolonged  syn* 
cope,  we  might  expect  something  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  case  different 
from  the  exterior  cadaveric  characters,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what.  There  is  occasionally  something  life-like  in  the  countenance  and  sur- 
face, which  has  led  on  the  part  of  observers  to  persevering  convictions  of 
continuing  life,  which  the  event  has  justified.  In  such  cases,  the  interior 
temperature  should  be  observed,  and,  if  higher  in  the  fauces  or  rectum  than 
upon  the  surface,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  favourable  indication.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  a  careful  auscultation  of  the  heart  might  detec;^  some  faint 
remaining  sound.  There  is  an  absence,  moreover,  of  the  cadaveric  rigidity, 
which  is  probably  the  last  vital  act  of  the  expiring  tissues,  occurring  some 
time  after  the  great  functions  of  life  have  been  suspended.  In  real  death, 
there  is  a  sinking  of  blood  to  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  indicating 
a  complete  surrender  of  the  vital  powers  to  the  ordinary  physical  laws.  But, 
whenever  there  is  any  doubt,  the  body  should  not  be  buried  until  after  the 
commencement  of  putrefaction,  which  is  quite  decisive.  Happily,  the  warmth 
necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  patient,  if  living,  hastens  the  occurrence 
of  this  decisive  test  in  death. 

Prog7Wst8. — This  is  generally  favourable,  when  the  syncope  is  unconnected 
with  organic  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  the  afi^ection  is  fatal  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  loss  of  blood,  even  though  the  hemorrhage  may  have 
ceased,  from  severe  shocks  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  from  slight  exertion 
in  cases  of-  great  debility.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  death  takes  place 
occasionally  from  syncope,  consequent  upon  some  sudden  affection  of  the 
heart,  paralyzing  its  power  of  contraction ;  as  the  closest  post>mortem  ex- 
amination, in  instances  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  has  failed  to  detect  any 
lesion  to  which  the  result  could  be  ascribed. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  syncope,  threatened  or  existing, 
is  always  to  place  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  head  at  least 
as  low,  if  not  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  By  this  simple  measure,  em- 
ployed when  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  first  felt,  an  attack  may  very  fre- 
quently be  averted ;  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  efi'ectual  means  of  resto- 
ration after  the  attack;  sometimes,  indeed,  absolutely  essential  to  recovery. 
Hence  the  importance  of  distinguishing  such  cases  from  those  dependent 
upon  congestion  of  the  brain.  An  individual  subject  to  syncope,  should  at 
once  lie  down  when  he  feels  an  attack  approaching.  Sometimes,  as  in  cases 
of  excessive  hemorrhage,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  horizontal  position 
steadily  for  a  considerable  time;  until,  in  fact,  the  blood-vessels  are  again 
supplied  in  the  course  of  nutrition.  At  the  same  time  that  this  measure  is 
employed,  all  pressure  from  tight  dresses,  corsets,  cravats,  &c.  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  chest,  neck,  and  abdomen,  and  the  patient  should 
be  surrounded  with  pure  fresh  air. 

Means  should  also  be  employed  to  rouse  the  nervous  system.  For  this 
purpose  spirit  or  solution  of  ammonia,  strong  acetic  acid,  or  other  very  pun- 
gent voiatiio  subatanoe,  may  be  so  applied  that  the  vapoars  may  enter  tte 
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nostrils ;  bat  care  mast  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  too  far,  lest  it  pro* 
dace  severe  inflammation  of  the  part.  The  smoke  of  burnt  feathers  has  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Sprinkling  cold  water  upon  the  face  is  also 
useful,  by  the  shock  which  it  produces  on  the  nerves.  Slapping  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  making  a  shrill  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  patient  are  yolgar 
remedies  not  without  efifect  Any  good  result  which  may  have  followed  the 
application  of  the  tourniquet  to  a  limb,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  measure  rather  upon  the  nervous  system  than  the  circulation.  If  the 
patient  can  swallow,  he  may  take  a  draught  of  cold  water,  which  seems  to 
act  upon  the  mucous  surface  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  skin,  by  exciting 
a  sensation  that  leads  to  reaction.  Diffusible  stimulants  should  also  be  ad- 
ministered, especially  the  ethereal  and  ammoniacal  preparations ;  and,  as  in 
palpitations,  the  most  convenient  forms  are  Hoffmann's  anodyne  and  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia.  In  cases  of  great  debility,  brandy  may  be  used.  Should 
the  patient  be  unable  to  swallow,  and  the  syncope  not  speedily  yield  to  the 
•measures  above  recommended,  stimulants,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  brandy, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  properly  diluted,  should  be  injected  into  the  rectum. 
Remedies  must  also  be  applied  to  the  surface.  The  body  should  be  kept 
warm,  but  not  overheated ;  friction  should  be  made  with  a  flesh -brush  or 
coarse  flaniRl;  and  rubefacients  should  be  applied  along  the  spine  and  to  the 
extremities,  care  being  taken  not  to  permit  them  to  remain  so  long,  or  to  be 
used  of  such  a  strength,  as  to  endanger  much  inflammation  on  the  occurrence 
of  reaction.  A  good  mode  of  exciting  the  skin  might  be  one  suggested  to  the 
author  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  that,  namely,  of  slapping  the  whole 
aarface  with  a  lady's  slipper.  It  has  been  recommended  to  apply  briefly  to 
the  epigastrium,  or  over  the  spine,  a  piece  of  heated  metal,  as  the  blade  of  » 
case  knife,  or  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  in  order  to  excite  sensation ;  and  a  live 
coal  from  the  fire  has  been  efficiently  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Elec- 
tricity may  also  be  cautiously  used ;  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  artificial 
respiration  in  cases  which  resist  other  measures,  though  the  same  good  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  this  remedy  as  in  asphyxia. 

When  the  syncope  has  proceeded  from  large  draughts  of  cold  water  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  hot  weather,  the  patient,  if  able  to  swallow,  should  take 
full  doses  of  laudanum,  with  ether,  solution  of  ammonia,  hot  brandy-toddy, 
or  even  water  alone  made  as  hot  as  it  can  well  be  borne,  and,  in  cases  of 
complete  unconsciousness,  these  or  similar  remedies  should  be  administered 
by  means  of  the  stomach- tube.  The  other  remedies  above  mentioned  may  be 
used  at  the  same  time,  and  especially  a  sinapism  over  the  epigastrium. 

When  an  overloaded  stomach,  or  some  acrid  or  indigestible  matter  in  the 
stomach,  is  the  cause  of  the  affection,  it  is  proper  to  administer  an  emetic  of 
powdered  mustard  with  warm  water  or  warm  chamomile  tea,  which  may  be 
aided  if  necessary  by  a  little  ipecacuanha. 


III.  NEURALGIA  OP  THE  HEART,  oa  ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Neuralgia  of  the  heart  and  angina  pectoris  are  considered  by  some  as  dif- 
ferent diseases ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  important  distinction 
between  them.  Though  angina  has  frequently  been  found  in  connection  with 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  yet  frequently  also  no  such  affection  has  been 
detected  upon  examination  after  death ;  so  that  it  must  be  considered  as  essen- 
tially nervous.  Angina  is,  therefore,  a  painful  nervous  affection,  and  this  is 
the  very  definition  of  neuralgia.  If  it  be  maintained  that  angina  appears 
under  a  peculiar  characteristic  form,  differing  from  other  painful  affections  of 
Jibe  hearty  it  may  be  stated  in  reply  that,  though  there  may  be  striking  dif- 
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fereoces  between  two  extremes  of  any  affection  which  admits  of  diversity,  yet 
this  is  not  a  Talid  reason  for  constituting  them  into  distinct  diseases,  espe- 
cially when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  complaint  in  question,  the  extremes  are 
connected  by  a  chain  of  insensible  gradations,  so  that  tliey  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  doing  violence  to  some  link.  The  only  admissible  distinction 
between  the  terms  appears  to  be,  that,  while  neuralgia  shall  be  considered 
as  embracing  all  the  purely  nervous  cardiac  pains,  angina  pectoris  shall  be 
limited  to  the  more  violent  and  dangerous. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  characterized  by  severe  pain  in  the  precordial 
region,  occurring  paroxysmally,  with  freedom  from  pain  in  the  intervals.  In 
the  paroxysm,  the  pain  generally  shoots  through  the  chest  towards  the  back, 
and  into  the  left  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequently  extends  down  the  arm,  where 
it  is  attended  with  a  feeling  of  numbness.  This  combined  sensation  is  some* 
times  felt  as  far  as  the  fingers,  proceeding  downward  from  the  elbow  along 
the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Sometimes  also  the  pain  spreads  to  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  chest,  ascends  up  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  or  descends  to  the 
left  leg ;  and  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  it  has  even  extended  to  the  right 
aide  of  the  body.  There  is  occasionally  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  left  mam- 
ma in  the  female,  and  pain  upon  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  chest, 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  in  both  sexes.  There  is  every  grade  of  vio- 
lence in  the  sensation,  from  a  dull  aching  numbness,  up  to  the  most  acute 
and  excruciating  pain,  for  which  the  imagination  of  itie  sufferer  has  laboured 
in  vain  to  find  terms  of  comparison  sufficiently  expressive.  Along  with  the 
pain,  in  bad  cases,  there  is  often  a  sense  of  tightness  or  oppression  in  the 
chesty  with  dyspncea,  inability  to  lie  down,  and  sometimes  violent  palpita- 
tions; and  the  patient  not  unfrequently  has  the  feeling  that  he  cannot  live 
anless  speedily  relieved.  Though  the  breathing  is  apparently  much  oppressed 
and  difficult,  yet  the  lungs  can  generally  be  fully  expanded  by  a  voluntary 
effort  The  pulse  is  usually  small,  irregular,  and  feeble,  but  sometimes 
strong  and  voluminous.  Occasionally,  the  paroxysm  ends  in  convulsions  or 
syncope.  There  is  often  much  flatulence  of  stomach,  and  the  urine  during 
the  paroxysm  is  pale  and  limpid. 

The  paroxysm  varies  in  length  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or  an 
hour,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  exceeds  the  last-mentioned  period.  The 
patient  is  sometimes  free  from  pain,  and  in  apparent  health,  during  the  in- 
tervals; but  more  frequently  he  suffers  with  occasional  uneasiness  in  the 
pnecordia,  and  often  exhibits  signs  of  cardiac  disease. 

The  first  attack,  which  is  in  most  cases  comparatively  mild,  is  usually  ex- 
perienced upon  the  occasion  of  some  extraordinary  exertion,  such  as  ascend- 
ing a  height,  especially  in  the.  face  of  a  cold  wind.  The  patient  is  suddenly 
•eiked  with  pain,  and  immediately  stops,  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  advance,  and  as  if  he  should  die  were  he  to  make  the  effort.  After  a  few 
Binntes,  however,  the  pain  subsides,  and  he  is  enabled  to  proceed.  The 
attack  is  afterwards  repeated,  but  at  a  very  uncertain  interval,  after  one  or 
more  weeks,  for  example,  or  months,  or  a  year;  but  the  interval  generally 
diminishes  with  the  continuance  of  the  complaint;  so  that  at  length  the 
patient  becomes  liable  to  a  paroxysm  upon  the  slightest  excitement,  and 
even  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause.  In  this  condition,  any  movement 
of  the  body,  or  any  mental  emotion,  however  slight,  may  become  the  cause 
of  pain ;  and  the  swallowing  of  food,  the  act  of  defecation,  turning  in  bed, 
coughing,  or  other  equally  insignificant  cause,  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  parox* 
ysm.  The  patient  is  not  unfrequently  attacked  at  night,  especially,  as  it  is 
said,  after  the  first  sleep.  He  is  now  scarcely  ever  free  from  suffering  or  the 
apprehension  of  it,  and  life  not  unfrequently  becomes  a  burden,  which  he  is 
.  fl^Md  to  lay  down.    Cases  which  have  advanced  thus  far  sometimes  terminate 
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snddenly,  in  fatal  syncope.  The  patient  is  also  frequently  carried  off  by 
some  of  the  secondary  affections  incident  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  in 
which  simple  neuralgia,  if  severe  and  long  continued,  is  apt  to  terminate. 

But  there  are  many  cases  much  less  severe  than  those  above  descril>ed. 
The  pain  may  not  be  less  acute ;  but  it  is  not  so  extensive,  recurs  quite  irre- 
gularly both  as  to  degree  and  time,  and  may  disappear  for  a  very  long 
period,  or  never  return.  There  are,  indeed,  fugitive  pains  in  the  heart  as  ia 
other  organs,  depending  on  various  causes  of  nervous  derangement,  and 
quite  trivial  in  their  nature,  which  it  is  necessary,  if  they  are  classified  at  all, 
to  place  along  with  neuralgia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  sort  of  uneasy 
feeling  about  the  heart,  extending  often  to  the  shoulder  and  arm,  which  con- 
sists in  a  sense  rather  of  stricture,  weight,  or  aching  numbness,  than  of  posi- 
tive pain,  and  which  is  not  uncommon  in  nervous  and  dyspeptic  patients  of  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  constitution. 

Instances  of  cardiac  neuralgia  have  been  observed,  in  which  the  paroxysms 
returned  at  certain  fixed  periods,  with  perfect  freedom  from  pain  in  the  in- 
terval. Such  cases  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  intermittent  or  periodical 
neuralgia,  which  frequently  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  asserted  that  angina  pectoris  has  sometimes  disappeared  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  certain  eruptions  upon  the  skin. 

Disnection  often  reveals  nothing  to  which  the  complaint  could  be  ascribed ; 
but  often  also  organic  disease  has  been  observed,  such  as  ossification  of  the 
coronary  vessels,  valves,  or  aorta;  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  softening  of  the 
heart;  morbid  obesity,  and  pericardial  effusion.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  these  diseases  are  mere  accidental  coincidences,  and  how  far 
they  stand  towards  the  neuralgic  affection  in  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect. 

Causes. — These  are  often  very  obscure;  and,  as  in  other  cases  of  ob- 
scurity, various  opinions  have  been  advanced  by  authors.  Dr.  Parry,  wboee 
attention  was  particularly  called  to  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries,  as- 
cribed the  disease  to  that  lesion.  By  others  it  has  been  referred  to  general 
plethora,  to  gout,  to  affections  of  the  pericardium,  to  spasm  of  the  diapbragpn, 
and  to  organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  other  abdominal  viscera.  Dr.  Hope 
was  inclined  to  the  belief,  that,  in  its  worst  forms,  it  was  owing  to  stmctaral 
disease  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels,  in  which  some  portion  of  them  were  de- 
prived of  their  elasticity  by  osseous,  cartilaginous,  or  steatoroatous  degenera- 
tion, and  that  the  pain  was  owing  to  over- tension  of  the  rigid  portion.  Bat 
these  affections  so  often  occur  without  any  trace  of  angina,  and  angina  has 
been  so  often  observed  without  structural  disease,  that  great  doubt  is  neces- 
sarily thrown  over  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that,  where  the  two  affections  coexist,  they  are  both  the  result  of  the  same 
morbid  cause,  or  that  the  organic  is  the  conseqnence,  as  so  often  happens 
elsewhere,  of  the  continued  functional  derangement.  The  opinion  of  Dr. 
Chapman,  that  angina  is  a  gouty  affection  is  probably  true,  in  at  least  a  large 
number  of  cases;  and  the  tendency  of  gouty  irritation  to  favour  the  deposit 
of  calculous  matter  in  the  fibrous  tissues  is  well  known.  Both  the  pain  and 
the  ossification  may  in  such  instances  be  nothing  more  than  gouty  pheno- 
mena. So  far  as  my  personal  observation  has  gone,  neuralgic  affections  of 
the  heart  have  generally  occurred  in  persons  who  have  inherited  a  goa^  or 
rheumatic  diathesis,  but  whose  habits  of  life,  more  abstemious  than  those  of 
their  forefathers,  have  prevented  the  ordinary  inflammatory  development  of 
those  diseases,  and  given  them  a  disposition  to  assume  a  neuralgic  form. 

Like  neuralgia  in  other  situations,  that  of  the  heart  may  be  associated  with, 
and  possibly  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  general  debility,  nervous  de- 
rangement of  the  system  at  large,  and  the  chlorotic  or  anemic  condition  of 
the  circalatioo.    It  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  hysteria  shows  ilaelf^  aad  ia 
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aiipamitly,  ia  some  insUnces,  connected  with  tenderness  of  the  spine.  It 
oecftsionallj  alternates  with  neuralgia  elsewhere,  especially  in  goaty  or  rhen- 
■atic  indiildnals.  It  has  sometimes  appeared  to  originate  in  continued  and 
daep  distress  of  mind.  There  is  good  reason  to  belieye  that  it  is  sometimes 
m  rerah  of  miasmatic  inflaence.  Occasionally  it  is  associated  with  general 
plethora,  which  may  possibly  serve  as  the  exciting  cause.  Dyspepsia  and 
diMase  cif  the  lirer  often  occasion  neuralgic  sensations  in  the  heart,  probai* 
Uy  through  the  nerrous  centres  which  associate  the  seats  of  these  affections. 
The  complaint  is  apt  to  come  on  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded  with  food, 
distended  with  flatus,  or  irritated  by  acid  or  indigestible  matters.  The  com* 
■mieation  of  the  irritation  is  probably  effected  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is  not  improbable  that  disease  at  the  origin 
or  in  the  course  of  this  nerve  may  sometimes  be  the  source  of  the  affection. 
Males  over  fifty  are  most  liable  to  the  severest  forms  of  this  complaint; 
iMoales  less  advanced  in  life  to  the  milder. 

Prognosis. — When  the  disease  is  associated  with  structural  alteration  in 
the  heart,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable,  though  the  patient  often  lives 
long.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  affection  may  very  generally  be  alle- 
viated, and  sometimes  cured.  When  of  a  gouty  character,  though  removed 
for  a  time,  it  is  always  liable  to  return,  because  the  gouty  diathesis  can 
scarcely  be  eradicated. 

Treatment. — The  remedial  measures  afe^rsf,  those  adapted  to  the  parox- 
ysm, and,  secondly,  those  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  interval. 

1.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest.  If  the  pulse 
should  be  strong,  and  the  general  habit  plethoric,  blood  may  be^taken  freely 
firom  the  arm ;  but  bleeding  is  not  frequently  required,  and,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  associated  with  general  debility,  or  the  anemic  condition,  would  be 
positively  injurious.  Whenever  the  patient  is  habitually  pale,  with  a  languid 
circulation,  and  in  a  generally  feeble  state  of  health,  blood  should  be  taken 
very  cautiously,  if  at  all,  and  by  cups  or  leeches  between  the  scapnlsB,  rather 
than  by  the  lancet  Local  bleeding  may  also  be  used,  as  an  adjuvant  of  vene- 
section, in  cases  to  which  that  remedy  is  adapted. 

To  relieve  the  pain,  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  medicines  should  be  given 
freely;  and  none  are  so  efficacious  as  the  prepi^rations  of  opium,  such  as  lauda- 
num, the  black  drop,  and  the  salts  of  morphia,  of  one  of  which  a  large  dose 
should  be  given  promptly,  and  repeated  if  the  first  should  not  prove  snccess- 
ful.  Inhalation  of  chloroform  has  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  there  is  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  tendency,  the  wine  of  colchicnm  root 
should  be  given  pretty  freely  along  with  the  anodyne.  Should  the  pulse 
be  feeble,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  corresponding,  the  am- 
moniacal  or  ethereal  preparations,  musk,  assafetida,  or  camphor,  should  be 
prescribed,  separately  or  variously  combined ;  and,  in  such  cases,  with  a  gouty 
or  rheumatic  taint,  aramoniated  tincture  of  guaiac  may  be  substituted  for  the 
preparation  of  colchicum.  Should  evidences  of  acid  or  fiatus  in  the  stomach 
exist,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  is  well  calculated 
to  meet  the  indications ;  or  various  mixtures  of  aromatics  and  antacids  may 
be  administered.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  overloaded  stomach 
as  the  cause,  vomiting  should  be  produced  by  ipecacuanha,  aided  by  warm 
water  or  infusion  of  chamomile. 

Hot  pediluvia,  rendered  more  stimulating  by  mustard  or  Cayenne  pepper, 
should  be  employed  simultaneously  with  the  internal  remedies,  especially  in 
gouty  cases.  Speedy  rubefaction  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  by  means  of 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  or  sinapisms,  is  sometimes  desirable ;  and  similar 
applications  to  the  spine  may  not  be  without  advantage.  Laennec  recom- 
mends the  application  of  two  magnets  on  opposite  portions  of  the  chest;  but 
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all  their  effects  are  probably  produced  throagh  the  mind  of  the  patient. 
Acupanctare  is  said  to  be  sometimes  usefal. 

2.  In  the  interval,  the  exciting  canses  should  be  carefnllj  avoided,  and  the 
patient  should,  therefore,  sedulously  cultivate  calmness  of  mind  and  perfect 
equanimity,  while  he  avoids  all  vigorous  muscular  effort  At  the  same  time, 
the  general  health  should  be  carefully  attended  to  as  the  best  safeguard 
against'the  attacks  of  the  disease.  Dyspepsia  should  be  corrected  with  espe- 
cial care,  along  with  its  concomitants,  acidity,  flatulence,  and  constipation. 
(See  Dyspepsia.)  In  employing  exercise  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  gene- 
ral health,  the  passive  kinds,  as  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  should  be  de- 
cidedly preferred  to  the  active.  Any  existing  morbid  tendency  which  may 
have  predisposed  to  the  disease,  or  excited  it,  should  receive  due  attention. 
Hence,  gout,  rheumatism,  ansemia,  or  hysteria,  if  present,  should  be  treated 
with  appropriate  remedies ;  but,  when  either  of  the  first  two  of  these  affections 
is  seated  in  a  safe  and  convenient  spot,  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  re- 
move it  by  repellent  measures. 

Sometimes  advantage  will  accrue  from  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
nervous  system  by  means  of  the  metallic  tonics,  associated  with  narcoticfl. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  sub-carbonate  of  iron  in  half  drachm  or  drachm  doses,  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  the  salts  of  copper,  or  those  of  zinc,  may  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  extract  of  belladonna,  of  stramonium,  or  of  hyoscyamns,  or 
of  the  three  combined.  For  the  pbriodical  cases,  sulphate  of  quinia  is  the 
appropriate  remedy.  The  paroxysms,  when  apt  to  occur  at  bedtime,  may 
sometimes  be  effectively  anticipated  by  a  full  dose  of  opium. 

.  Nor  shoqld  local  remedies  be  neglected  in  the  intervals.  Issues  in  the 
thighs  have  been  highly  recommended.  Blistering,  antimonial  pustnlation, 
setons,  or  issues,  may  be  employed  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders.  Ad- 
vantage has  also  accrued  from  a  belladonna  plaster  upon  the  breast,  and  from 
frictions  with  aconitia  or  veratria. 

Finally,  in  very  obstinate  cases,  not  attended  with  serious  stmctnral  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  much  good  may  be  expected  from  the  mental  distraction, 
various  enjoyments,  and  exciting  novelties  of  foreign  travel,  which  places  the 
nervous  system  under  wholly  new  influences,  and  often  subverts  those  tenik 
cious  morbid  associations  which  sustain,  if  they  do  not  originate  neuralgia. 


SUBSECTION  IL 

DI8IA8K8  or  THE  AETKBIB8. 

•Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ARTERIES,  or  ARTERITIS. 

The  arteries  are  one  of  the  components  of  our  frame  least  liable  to  inflam- 
mation. It  is  not  unusual  to  find  arterial  trunks  wholly  sound,  though  sur- 
rounded with  inflamed  and  even  suppurating  structure.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  idiopathic  arteritis  is  a  rare  disease.  Some  pathologists,  how* 
ever,  have  adopted  a  contrary  opinion,  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
redness,  often  observed  after  death  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  arteries,  is 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Frank,  of  Vienna,  who 
regarded  arteritis  as  the  essential  cause  of  a  very  peculiar  and  dangerous  form 
of  fever.  But  a  closer  scrutiny  has  determined  that  the  redness  is  not  a  cer- 
tain evidence  of  inflammation,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  general,  the  reeaU 
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of  imbibition  of  blood  after  death,  or  daring  the  last  agony.  The  observa- 
tloQS  of  Chanssier,  Laennee,  B^rard,  Andral,  MM.  Tronssean  and  Rigot, 
and  Dr.  Hope,  all  concur  to  this  end.  The  inference,  therefore,  as  to  the 
freqaenej  of  arteritis,  drawn  from  the  phenomenon  alluded  to,  is  not  snp- 
ported;  and  all  other  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  rare 
disease. 

The  want  of  Tascularitj  in  the  interior  membrane  of  the  arteries  would 
appear  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  their  resistance  to  ordinary  causes  of  inflam- 
mation. Trousseau  and  Rigot  found  that  neither  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0*835, 
nor  dilate  nitrous  acid,  nor  putrefying  animal  substances,  occasioned  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  arterial  lining  membrane.  (Bassets  Anai,  Descrip.  of 
Dis.  of  Circ.  and  Besp,,  Loud,  ed.,  p.  59.) 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  arteritis  are  very  uncertain.  When  mode- 
rate and  of  small  extent,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  for  example,  after  the  tying 
of  an  artery,  it  scarcely  gives  rise  to  any  obvious  disturbance.  In  a  higher 
degree,  it  is  said  to  occasion  heat  and  pain  along  the  course  of  the  inflamed 
vessel,  tenderness  npon  pressure,  increased  pulsation  or  throbbing,  and  a  rust- 
ling soond  upon  auscultation,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  roughness  of  the 
internal  surface.  When  seated  in  the  larger  vessels,  it  generally  produces  a 
sympathetic  irritation  of  the  heart,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever,  sometimes 
attended  with  restlessness,  great  anxiety,  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  In  the 
thoracic  aorta,  it  may  also  give  rise  to  oppressed  breathing.  The  same  symp- 
toms, however,  may  result  from  so  many  other  morbid  conditions,  especially 
in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  that  a  certain  diagnosis  is  almost  im- 
possible ;  and  the  practitioner  must  be  content,  even  in  the  best  marked  cases, 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability.  The  absence  of  any  other  discoverable 
lesion  or  functional  disorder,  to  which  the  symptoms  can  be  ascribed,  will 
ilford  good  probable  grounds  for  referring  them  to  this  cause. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  aorta,  or  other  large  arteries  of  the  trunk, 
ire  absolutely  obstructed  in  consequence  of  inflammation ;  but  this  result  is 
occasionally  attendant  upon  the  disease  in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities.  In 
Boch  cases,  the  vessel,  though  it  may  have  at  first  pulsated  with  more  than 
its  usual  force,  either  suddenly  ceases  to  beat,  or  gradually  beats  more  and 
more  feebly,  until  pulsation  can  no  longer  be  felt,  either  at  the  seat  of  the 
iffection,  or  in  the  limb  below  it.  The  artery  may  now  be  felt  like  a  tense 
cord  running  along  the  limb.  The  obstruction  may  be  owing  either  to  the 
exudation  of  fibrin  into  its  cavity,  the  deposition  of  fibrin  from  the  blood,  or 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  itself;  and  sometimes  to  a  mere  thickening  of  the 
eoats.  Yirchow  denies  that  exudation  of  fibrin  ever  takes  place  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  arteries;  founding  his  opinion  upon  the  want  of 
blood-vessels  in  that  tissue,  and  supporting  it  by  experiments  made  npon 
dogs.  He  admits,  however,  that  fibrin,  exuded  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tioa  of  the  outer  and  middle  coats,  may  find  an  entrance  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ressel  by  rupture  ^f  the  lining  membrane.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  patho- 
k>gically,  whether  the  fibrin  enters  the  artery  by  rupture  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, or  exudation  through  it;  but  he  has,  I  think,  adduced  nothing  which 
proves  that  the  latter  condition  may  not  occur  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  ex- 
sdaUon  upon  the  surface  of  non-vascular  tissues.  The  blood  appears  to  have 
s  strong  tendency  to  coagulate  upon  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
clot  sometimes  extends  for  a  great  distance  along  its  course,  blocking  it  up 
completely.  The  limb  sometimes  becomes  swollen  and  painful  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease ;  but,  when  the  obstruction  has  occurred,  the  phenomena 
resulting  from  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  are  exhibited  in  a  degree  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  obstruction.  A  feeble  or  absent  circulation,  diminished 
temperature,  a  sensation  of  numbness  or  even  paralysis,  and  lastly  mortifica- 
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tion,  preceded  by  g^ngrenoas  phljct®ofB,  are  among  the  resalta.  It  is  kighly 
probable  that  many  of  the  cases  of  apparently  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the 
extremities  have  their  origin  in  inflammation  of  the  arteries.  The  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  a  mortified  part  coagulates;  but  the  coagulation  does  not  ne- 
cessarily extend  far  beyond  the  seat  of  the  affection.  In  these  cases  of  sap- 
posed  spontaneous  gangrene,  the  main  artery  has  been  observed  to  be  filkd, 
far  above  the  utmost  limit  of  the  mortification,  with  coagulated  blood  ad- 
herent to  its  inner  coat,  or  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  pus;  showing  thttl 
the  original  disease  was  probably  in  the  vessel  itself,  and  the  gangrene,  there- 
fore, a  result  and  not  a  cause.  It  would,  however,  be  g^ing  too  far  to  asaerl 
that,  in  all  instances,  spontaneous  gangrene  arises  from  arteritis.  It  im* 
doubtedly  originates  from  various  other  causes.  The  loss  of  the  limb  is  net 
a  necessary  consequence.  Blood  may  be  supplied  to  it  through  anastomosing 
vessels,  or  others  generated  on  the  occasion.  Should  this  supply  be  furnished 
sufficiently  before  the  occurrence  of  absolute  mortification,  the  limb  may  be 
restored,  and,  even  after  mortification,  only  a  portion  may  slough,  and  the 
remainder  be  preserved.  But,  in  cases  of  extensive  coagulation,  reaching 
far  up  the  artery,  death  is  the  necessary  result.  When  recovery  takes  place» 
the  artery  becomes  obliterated  by  absorption.  If  not  completely  obstracted, 
however,  it  may  remain  pervious  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation. 

Inflammation  and  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  somewhal 
peculiar  in  their  results.  As  these  are  not,  exclusively  at  least,  the  nutri- 
ent arteries  of  the  lungs,  the  obstruction  is  not  necessarily  followed  by 
gangrene.  There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  the  affection  can  be  diagnosti- 
cated with  an  approach  to  certainty  during  life ;  and,  of  the  cases  on  reeordv 
most  if  not  all  have  been  first  discovered  upon  dissection.  Of  course,  com- 
plete obstruction  must  be  followed  by  speedy  death  from  suspended  circolft* 
tion.  But  this  is  rare,  and  when  it  occurs  is  probably  not  inflammatoiy. 
Partial  obstruction  may  exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  without  necessarily 
destroying  life,  or  even  greatly  disturbing  respiration  or  other  important 
functions.  As  explained  by  Mr.  Paget,  if  the  amount  of  obstruction  is  smallp 
the  defect  is  supplied  by  a  greater  energy  of  action  in  the  right  ventricle, 
increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  current;  if  more  considerable,  the  balanoe  of 
circulation  is  maintained  by  the  diminished  action  of  the  left  ventricle,  con- 
sequent on  the  diminished  supply  of  blood  from  the  lungs ;  while  the  exeen 
of  blood  accumulates  in  the  veins.  Life  may  be  thus  maintained  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  with  symptoms,  of  course,  of  anaemia,  venous  congestion,  and 
general  debility.  But  the  patient  is  always  in  danger,  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  obstruction ;  and  death  may  take  place,  either  gradually,  by  the 
slow  increase  of  the  coagulation,  or  more  suddenly,  by  an  accidental  attack 
of  some  disease,  which  the  system,  in  its  deranged  state,  may  be  unable  to  re-> 
sist,  or  some  unusual  excitation  or  muscular  exertion,  by  which  the  systemic 
arteries  may  be  emptied  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  supplied.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  is  the  want  of  due  impression  on  the  cerebral  nervoaa 
centres,  or  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  heart.  The  blood  which  passeS'throngk 
the  lungs  is  properly  aerated,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  apncea  or  as- 
phyxia are,  therefore,  not  presented. 

It  is  clear  that  diminished  nutrition  in  the  various  organs,  short  of  gan- 
grene, may  ensue  from  partial  arterial  obstruction.  Thus,  the  heart  and 
brain  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  from  this  condition  in  the  arteries 
which  supply  them  respectively  with  blood ;  and  syncope  or  a  tendency  to 
it  in  the  one  case,  and  palsy  or  apoplexy  in  the  other,  may  result 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  extensive  arteritis,  a  new  set  of  phenomena 
sometimes  presented,  consequent  upon  the  contamination  of  the  blood 
the  pus,  lymph,  &e.  which  may  be  secreted  by  the  inflamed  interior 
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bvane,  and  washed  away  by  the  current  of  the  circniation.  The  feyer  now 
assumes  a  typhoid  character,  with  a  frequent,  feeble,  and  irregalar  pnlse, 
torpid  capillary  circniation,  hnrried  breathing,  sabsnltas  tendinnm,  and  low, 
mattering  delirinm.  This  condition  of  system  attends,  from  the  beginning, 
certain  cases  of  arteritis  originating  in  local  inflammation,  abscesses,  or 
mhealthy  alcers,  which  appear  to  impart  their  own  deprared  action  to  the 
inner  coat  of  the  arteries  of  the  part  affected,  along  which  it  is  transmitted 
towards  the  heart.  Gnthrie,  who  has  published  an  account  of  snch  cases, 
considers  the  inflammation  as  erysipelatons.  The  cases  are  rare;  for  the 
tendency  in  arteries,  unlike  that  of  the  veins,  is  to  propagate  Inflammation 
towards  the  circumference.  Instead  of  the  centre  of  the  circulation. 

From  the  evidence  of  dissection,  it  may  be  inferred  that  chronic  inflame 
maHan  of  the  arteries  is  not  unfrequent;  if,  indeed,  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Tsrions  organic  changes  which  have  been  noted,  such  as  alterations  of  texture 
and  thickness,  and  different  kinds  of  morbid  deposition,  are  really  the  result 
of  the  inflammatory  process.  But  there  are  seldom  symptoms  sufficiently 
marked  to  characterize  the  affection,  before  the  organic  change  has  taken 
place ;  and  thia  then  becomes  the  prominent  object  of  attention.  (See  the 
next  artiele.) 

AnaJtomical  Gharacters, — Redness  of  the  internal  coat  has  been  before 
stated  not  to  be  admissible  alone  as  an  evidence  of  previous  inflammation. 
Seariet  and  brown  or  violet  discoloratious  are  frequently  the  result  of  mere 
imbibition  of  blood.  B^rard  considers  the  proposition  incontestible,  that 
"the  red  bands  and  patches  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  arteries,  which  are 
not  attended  with  any  other  appreciable  physical  change  in  the  coats  of  these 
vessels,  are  not  of  an  inflammatory  nature."  {Diet,  de  M^d.,  iv.  100.)  But, 
when  the  redness  is  accompanied  with  a  roughness  or  loss  of  polish  upon  the 
interior  surface ;  injection  of  the  vasa  vasorum ;  softness,  friability,  loss  of 
elasticity,  or  thickening  of  the  parietes ;  a  facility  of  separation  between  the 
leveral  coats ;  and  the  existence  of  crude  coagulable  lymph  or  of  pus,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  previous  existence  of  arteritis.  The  lymph  has  been 
observed  variously  in  floccnli,  patches  adhering  to  the  interior  surface,  and 
masses  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  filling  and  obstructing  the  channel  of  the 
vessel.  Pus  is  formed  upon  the  inner  surface,  underneath  layers  of  coagulated 
blood  or  false  membrane,  and  sometimes  between  the  coats.  But  it  is  not  a 
frequent  product  of  arteritis,  which  is  much  more  disposed  to  plastic  exuda- 
tion than  the  generation  of  pus.  Coagulated  blood  is  frequently  observed 
lining  the  vessels,  or  occupying  their  cavities,  sometimes  for  a  great  distance. 
The  presence,  however,  of  pus  or  lymph  is  probably  less  frequent  than  it  would 
be,  were  not  these  substances  often  washed  along  with  the  blood  as  feist  as 
produced.  Ulceration  is  sometimes  seen  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel, 
though  very  rarely  as  the  result  of  acute  arteritis.  All  these  signs  of  inflam- 
mation are  seldom  or  never  observed  in  one  case;  nor  are  they  all  of  equal 
value.  Laennec  is  disposed  to  believe  that  thickening  of  the  coats,  and  unusual 
apparent  vascularity,  may  exist  in  connection  with  redness,  without  necessarily 
implying  inflammation,  when  the  body  is  much  infiltrated,  and  the  tissues 
very  moist ;  and  Dr.  Hope  states  that  he  met  with  a  case  presenting  these 
phenomena,  which  a  brief  examination  proved  not  to  be  Inflammatory.  {Gyc. 
of  Pract.  Med.,  article  Arteritis.)  The  most  incontestible  evidence  of  in- 
flammation is  that  afforded  by  the  existence  of  exuded  fibrin  or  of  pus. 

The  marks  left  by  chronic  arteritis  are  a  dirty  redness,  thickness,  softness, 
or  other  organic  alteration  of  the  coats,  ulceration,  and  various  morbid  de- 

Sosits.     Attention  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  to  constriction  and  ob- 
teration  of  arteries  at  their  mouths,  consequent  upon  contraction  of  the 
fibrinous  deposit  produced  by  inflammation,  and  to  various  results  of  local 
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anaemia  from  this  cause.  {Med,  JHmes  and  Oaz.,  April,  1856,  p.  410.)  In 
relation,  however,  to  the  organic  changes  of  arteries,  it  is  by  no  means  cer* 
tain  that  they  are  always  the  result  of  inflammation.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
would  appear,  from  a  close  scrutiny,  to  be  wholly  independent  of  that  process 
in  their  origin.  But,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  they  usually  haTe  more  or  less 
connection  with  it ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  most  conveniently  treated  of 
here,  so  far  as  they  require  notice  in  an  elementary  treatise,  at  least  with  the 
exception  of  ossification  and  aneurism,  which  will  be  considered  under  distinct 
headings. 

Non-inflammatory  organic  alteralions. — Arteries  are  sometimes  found 
dilated,  and  sometimes  contracted.  Of  their  dilatation  occasion  will  be  taken 
to  treat  under  aneurism.  Their  contraction  is  either  mere  stricture  without 
alteration  of  their  coats,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  it  is  the  result  of  a 
thickening  of  one  or  more  of  the  coats,  or  a  deposition  of  foreign  matters  in 
their  substance.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  very  limited;  in  the  latter,  it 
sometimes  affects  a  considerable  extent  of  the  vessel. 

The  coats  of  the  arteries  are  variously  changed.  Occasionally  they  lose 
their  elasticity,  at  the  same  time  becoming  white,  more  opaque,  and  denser 
than  in  health,  without  other  appreciable  alteration.  This  condition  is  said 
to  predispose  to  dilatation.  In  other  instances,  they  are  thickened  as  well  as 
inelastic  and  fragile,  especially  the  inner  coat;  whence  arises  a  diminution  of 
their  caliber,  and  sometimes  even  complete  obstruction.  Sometimes  they  are 
much  softened ;  and  this  also  is  particularly  true  of  the  inner  coat.  In  this 
condition,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  an  accident  to  which  attention  was  first  called 
by  Dr.  Turner,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico- Ghimrgical  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  In  consequence  of  some  movement  in  which  the  artery  is  elon- 
gated, the  inner  membrane  is  ruptured,  and  a  portion  of  it,  being  rolled  back- 
ward, impedes  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  induces  coagulation  to  such  a 
degree  as  quite  to  obstruct  the  vessel.  A  sudden  stoppage  of  circulation  is 
experienced  in  the  limb  below,  with  all  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  want 
of  blood. 

Of  the  morbid  deposits,  one  of  the  most  frequent  consists  of  cariilage'lihe 
patches  on  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  artery.  From  the  researches  of  Biaot,  it 
would  appear  that  these  are  the  result  of  acute  inflammation ;  having  been 
traced  from  their  incipient  stage  of  a  viscid  gelatinous  exudation,  of  a  pale 
rosy  colour,  through  gradual  changes,  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  ultimately 
found,  of  firm,  white  patches,  of  almost  cartilaginous  hardness,  supplanting 
the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel  in  the  places  where  they  are  deposited.  (Syatent 
of  Pract.  Med.,  article  Arteritis,)  Hasse,  however,  regards  them  as  deposits 
directly  from  the  blood.  {Hasse^s  Anat,  Descriptions,  &c.,  p.  75.)  According 
to  the  same  author,  these  patches  never  ossify,  differing  in  that  respect  strik- 
ingly from  the  affection  to  be  noticed  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Another  kind  of  deposition  is  that  which  has  been  variously  denominated 
atheromatous  (pulpy),  melicerous  (of  the  consistence  of  honey),  and  steatO' 
maious  (of  the  consistence  of  suet),  according  to  its  degree  of  cohesion.  It  is 
usually  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish,  soft,  friable,  cheesy  substance, 
either  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  inner  and  middle  coats,  or,  according 
to  Berard,  in  the  substance  of  the  lining  membrane  itself,  between  its  two 
laminee.  {Diet  de  M^d,,  iv.  132.)  It  first  appears  in  numerous  minute 
granules,  which  coalesce  and  form  masses,  sometimes  of  considerable  siae. 
These  masses  either  become  the  matrix  of  a  calcareous  deposition ;  or,  being 
gradually  softened,  and  converted  into  a  pus-like  matter,  by  a  process  analo- 
gous to  the  softening  of  tubercles,  produce  ulceration  or  absorption  of  the 
middle  and  inner  coat  {Hasse,  78),  and  thus  escape  into  the  current  of  the 
blood,  leaving  small  ulcers  behind  them.    Sometimes  the  two  changes  go  oa 
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rimnltaoeomlj  in  the  same  patch.  This  deposit  is  fonnd  most  freqaently  in 
the  aorta,  especially  near  its  arch,  and  in  the  great  vessels  which  pnt  ont  from 
that  trunk,  especially  near  their  commencement.  There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
lon  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  product  of  inflammation,  as  no  marks  of  this 
eoadition  necessarily  attend  its  origin.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  it  has 
been  foond  to  consist  of  oily  or  fatty  matter,  which  is  said  to  be  deposited 
from  the  blood,  and  not  to  result  frt)m  a  change  of  the  tissue  itself,  which, 
though  broken  up  and  disintegrated,  has  become  so  by  the  compression  made 
■pen  it,  and  the  interruption  of  its  nutrition.  (Hanfield  Jones,  Bril.  and 
For.  Medico- Chirurg.  Bev,,  April,  1853,  p.  264.)  Its  effect,  in  the  small 
arteries,  is  sometimes  to  produce  obstruction ;  in  the  larger,  to  weaken  their 
coats  so  that  they  yield  to  the  force  of  the  circulation,  or  to  accidental  vio- 
lenee,  thus  giving  rise  to  aneurism,  or  to  rupture  and  hemorrhage. 

Tubercles,  and  small  abscesses  from  ordinary  inflammation,  are  said  to 
exist  occasionally  between  the  coats  of  arteries,  and  to  produce  ulcers  by 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessels.  They  are,  however,  very  rare,  and  it 
may  even  be  doubted,  whether,  in  the  cases  observed,  they  were  not  identical 
with  the  atheromatous  deposition  in  some  of  its  stages. 

Ulceraiion. — This  is  frequently  observed  as  a  consequence  of  the  above 
derangements.  It  is  said  to  result  most  frequently  from  the  detachment  of 
the  cartilaginous  scales  from  the  surface  of  the  vessels,  from  openings  made 
through  the  inner  coat  by  the  atheromatous  matter,  or  from  irritation  and  in- 
flammation produced  by  the  calcareous  deposits.  The  ulcers  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  split  pea,  are  sometimes  superficial 
and  sometimes  deep,  and  occasionally  perforate  aJl  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
giving  rise  to  fatal  hemorrhage.  They  are  also  occasionally  the  first  stage  in 
the  formation  of  aneurisms.  Hasse  states  (Descriptions,  So.,  p.  81)  that 
the  ulcers  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  abdominal  aorta.  Some- 
times the  ulcers  produced  by  the  disappearance  of  the  atheromatous  matter 
heal,  leaving  scars.  (Bnd,,  p.  79.)  IJlceration  is  sometimes  propagated  to 
the  arteries  from  disease  in  neighbouring  parts,  such  as  abscesses,  wounds, 
and  ulcerous  affections,  whether  simple  or  malignant 

The  morbid  conditions  above  enumerated  are  seldom  found  separate.  Often 
several  of  them  are  united  in  the  same  vessel ;  and  thickness,  fragility,  and 
ulceration  of  the  coats  may  be  found  in  association  with  the  cartilaginous 
scales,  the  atheromatous  deposit,  and  osseous  degeneration. 

Causes. — The  causes  are,  in  many  instances,  not  less  obscure  than  the 
symptoms.  It  is  known  that  various  kinds  of  violence,  as  wounds  either  acci- 
dental or  surgical,  the  tying  of  arteries,  and  sudden  and  great  elongation  of 
the  vessels,  sometimes  produce  arteritis.  That  it  may  originate  in  the  vessels 
of  parts  inflamed  or  suppurating,  and  thence  be  carried  towards  the  heart, 
has  been  already  stated.  Cold  probably  sometimes  causes  it,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  i^ay  result  from  acrid  and  poisonous  substances,  which  have 
found  an  entrance  into  the  blood-vessels  by  absorption  or  otherwise.  Perhaps 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  may  operate  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  sustain* 
ing  an  excessive  action  of  the  heart.  The  disease  is  thought  also  to  have 
arisen  from  repelled  eruptions,  and  the  metastasis  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 
Anything  which  has  a  tendency  to  over-excite  the  circulation,  and  thus  dis- 
tend the  blood-vessels,  or  subject  them  to  an  extraordinary  impulse,  may  hi 
looked  upon  as  giving  a  predisposition  to  it.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may 
set  in  this  way.  Oouty  and  rheumatic  subjects  are  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  an  inflammatory  constitution  of  the 
blood  would  act  as  an  especial  predisposition.  Adults  are  more  apt  to  be 
affected  than  children. 

Of  chronic  arteritis  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  is  probably  the  pre- 
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S6Dce  of  morbid  deposits,  as  of  tnbercalous,  steatomatoos,  and  calcareoos  mat- 
ter,  which  act  as  irritants  to  the  parts  aronnd  them.  This  would  be  equally 
true,  whether  these  deposits  be  considered  as  themselves  originatiog  frcMB 
inflammation,  or  as  the  result  of  some  other  morbid  process. 

Treaimeni. — Whenever  the  existence  of  arteritis  can  be  weU  made  out,  if 
attended  with  the  ordiuarj  symptoms  of  inflammatory  excitement,  it  shoald 
be  treated  by  general  and  local  bleeding,  carried  as  far  as  the  strength  will 
bear.  Saline  cathartics,  with  the  antimonials  and  other  refrigerants,  may  be 
given  internally ;  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  the  horiaontal 
position ;  all  compression  of  the  limb  or  part  affected  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against ;  and  the  whole  antiphlogistic  regimen  should  be  adopted. 
Local  bleeding  is  best  effected  by  leeching  along  the  course  of  the  inflamed 
vessel.  This  may  be  followed  by  fomentations  or  cataplasms,  and,  ultimately, 
by  blisters  or  pustulating  applications.  Should  the  disease  not  yield  to  de- 
pletion, recourse  should  be  had  to  the  mercurial  impression.  Calomel  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpose,  combined  with  opium,  hyoscyamus,  or  other 
anodyne,  to  relieve  the  pain  and  restlessness.  After  gangrene  has  occurred, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  system  until  the  processes  requisite  for  the 
repair  of  the  mischief  shall  have  been  completed. 


OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  that  condition  of  the  arteries,  in  which,  ia 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  earthy  or  calcareous  matter,  they  possess  « 
firmness  and  hardness  analogous  to  that  of  bones.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  new  structure  is  really  an  osseous  growth,  or  merely  the  result  of 
a  deposition  of  earthy  matter  in  the  pre-existing  tissues.  In  favour  of  tlie 
former  opinion  is  the  fact,  that,  when  these  concretions  are  macerated  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  a  portion  of  animal  matter  is  left,  having  the  appearance  of 
organized  parenchyma.  But  this  may  be  merely  the  tissue  in  which'  the 
earthy  substance  was  deposited.  Brands  found  the  bony  laminao  to  conrist 
of  65 '5  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  34*5  of  animal  matter;  and,  ac* 
cording  to  Dr.  Hope,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  constituent  is,  in  some  in- 
stances,  considerably  less.  This  is  not  exactly  the  constitution  of  bone.  Be- 
sides, in  the  atheromatous  formations  spoken  of  in  the  last  article  (page 
222),  it  has  been  shown  that  calcareous  particles  exhibit  themselves  at  first 
in  small  numbers,  and  gradually  increase  until  they  supplant  the  original 
pultaeeous  deposit. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized  by  the  hardness  and  diminished  com- 
pressibility of  the  vessels  under  the  fingers.  In  the  earliest  stage,  the  de» 
parture  from  the  healthy  state  is  slight,  and  the  sense  imparted  to  the  tooch 
by  the  artery  is  rather  that  of  cartilage  than  of  bone.  The  firmness,  ho  weyer, 
gradually  increases,  until  at  length  not  unfrequently  pulsation  can  be  felt  no 
longer,  and  a  bony  cord  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  elastic  tube. 
All  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  carrying  red  blood,  are  liable  to  this  degene* 
ration.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  vessels  which  convey  venous  blood,  though 
calcareous  deposits  have  been  in  some  instances  noticed  in  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Dr.  Hope,  however,  states  that,  of  a  thousand  cases  in  which  he  had 
examined  this  vessel,  he  had  never  met  with  such  a  deposit  in  a  single  one. 
The  affection  is  most  frequent  in  the  aorta,  and,  after  this,  in  its  larger  divi- 
sions.   It  is  stated  to  be  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  aaoending  portion 
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nd  srdi  of  the  aorta  than  in  any  other  part  of  that  yessel.  It  is  more  com- 
ttoo  in  the  lower  extremities  than  in  the  upper.  The  ossification  is  nsnally 
partial,  occopying  hut  a  small  proportion  of  the  vessels  of  the  body;  but 
sometimes  it  is  almost  universal.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Adams,  in  the 
DttUin  Hospital  Reports,  in  which  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  and  even  the  heart  offered  no  other  sign  of  action  than  a  slight 
■Bdalatiiig  soand.  Upon  dissection,  in  this  case,  even  the  coronary  arteries 
were  observed  to  be  ossified,  and  their  cavity  quite  obliterated  for  some  dis- 
tBBoe  near  their  origin.  wThe  old  are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  than. 
te  young  or  middle-aged,  and  men  than  women.  No  age,  however,  is  quite 
tranpC^  and  the  affection  has  been  observed  even  in  infancy. 

The  deposition  generally  tsckes  place  between  the  middle  and  inner  coats, 
thongh  the  earthy  phosphate  is  asserted  to  have  been  observed  in  the  substance 
of  both  of  these  coats,  especially  of  the  former.  At  first,  it  occurs  here  and 
there,  and  often  at  distant  points,  in  small  plates  or  scales,  which  increase  in 
number,  and  at  length  coalesce,  forming  patches  of  considerable  extent,  and 
sometimes  complete  bony  tubes.  The  plates  are  sometimes  marked  by  the 
annular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat,  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 

Causes. — Ossification  of  the  arteries  has  been  ascribed  to  chronic  inflam- 
mation, but  altogether  without  proof.  If  marks  of  inflammation  have  some-, 
times  been  observed  in  the  ossified  vessel,  they  have  more  frequently  been 
quite  wanting,  and,  when  present^  have  much  more  probably  been  the  result 
than  the  canse  of  the  change  of  structure.  It  is  not  impossible  that  inflam- 
mation may  sometimes  determine  a  deposition  of  calcareous  matter;  but  it  is 
not  the  ordinary  or  necessary  cause.  Dr.' Hope  thinks  that  over-distension 
of  the  arteries  produces  a  condition  favonrable  to  this  species  of  degeneration, 
tod  adduces  the  following  among  other  reasons;  that  the  affection  is  most 
oommon  when  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  hypertrophied,  that  it  is  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  who  are  less  exposed  to  severe  muscular 
exertion,  and  that  it  is  most  apt  to  attack  the  vessels  most  Ifable  to  disten- 
lion,  as  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  (Cyc.  of  PracL 
Mkd.,  article  Arteritis.)  It  is  probable  that  gout  and  rheumatism  may  favour 
calcareous  depositions  in  the  arteries,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  this 
case,  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  vitiation  of  the  blood  than  to  vas- 
cular irritation.  Old  age  strongly  predisposes  to  the  affection.  It  is,  indeed, 
80  common  in  old  persons,  that  total  exemption  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
the  inference  might  also  be  drawn,  that  it  is  one  of  the  normal  results  of  ad- 
Tanced  life.  Mr.  Crisp  has  seen  elevated  soft  patches  on  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  some  of  which  were  advancing  to  the  cartilaginous  state  with  a  little 
ossific  deposition,  others  were  half  ossified;  and  he  believes  that  ossification 
is  in  general  the  mere  termination  of  the  atheromatous  and  cartilaginous 
lenona.  (Treat,  on  Struct.,  Dis.,  (tc.  of  the  Blood-vessels,  p.  72.)  Hasse, 
however,  denies  that  the  cartilaginous  patches  ossify. 

Effects. — Ossification  produces  inequalities  in  the  inner  surface  of  the 
artery,  and  thus  exposes  particular  points  to  an  increased  impulse  from  the 
eorrent  of  the  blood.  The  lihing  membrane,  previously  weakened  by  inflam- 
mation, or  thinned  by  absorption,  is  readily  ruptured.  The  middle  coat  is  at 
the  same  time  attenuated  and  enfeebled,  from  the  pressure  of  the  increas- 
ing deposition,  and  in  its  turn  also  gives  way.  The  foundation  is  thus  laid 
for  aneurism.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  coats  are  ruptured,  and  fatal 
hemorrhage  ensues.  This  is  especially  apt  to  happen  in  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  from  their  want  of  the  cellular  coat,  and  the  yielding  medium  in  which 
tbey  are  embedded.  Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  artery  sometimes 
result  from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  matter  within  its  coats ;  and  the  con- 
sequent exudation  of  fibrin,  or  coagulation  of  the  blood,  produces  a  complete 
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obstnictioD  of  the  yessel.  Hence  atrophy  or  mortification  of  the  parts  which 
depend  on  the  vessel  for  their  blood.  Gangrene  of  the  extremities  in  oU 
people  sometimes  arises  from  this  caase.  The  ossified  arteries,  moreoyer, 
can  no  longer  perform  their  part  in  the  circulation;  and  maj  thus  possibly 
contribate  to  the  failing  natrition,  and  general  decay  of  old  age.  Atropliy 
and  consequent  feebleness  of  the  brain  and  of  the  heart  hare  sometimes  ap> 
peared  to  result  from  ossification  of  their  vessels.  Another  injnrioos  effeet 
is  an  increased  risk  from  surgical  operations  and  accidental  Tiolence. 

There  is  no  known  remedy  for  ossification  of  th^  arteries ;  and  our  eiTorti 
must  be  confined  to  measures  calculated  to  obviate  its  causes,  and,  as  for  m 
possible,  its  injurious  effects.  To  prevent  undue  excitement  of  the  heart,  Mid 
unnecessary  stress  upon  the  vessels,  are  the  'chief  indications;  to  answer 
which,  mental  equanimity,  abstinence  from  stimulants,  and  the  avoidance  of 
strong  muscular  exertion  are  the  means  most  worthy  of  reliance. 


Artick  III. 

ANEURISM. 

By  the  term  aneurism,  as  here  employed,  is  meant  a  tumour  containing 
blood,  and  formed  by  the  expansion  of  one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  an  artery. 
Scarpa  made  a  distinction  between  dilatation  and  aneurism,  applying  the 
former  name  to  an  expansion  of  the  whole  of  the  arterial  coats  for  a  limited 
extent,  the  latter,  to  an  expansion  of  the  exterior  coat,  occurring  in  conse- 
quence of  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  inner  and  middle.  In  relation  to 
cases  in  which  the  entire  circumference  of  the  vessel  is  dilated,  there  is  some 
g^und  for  the  distinction ;  as  certain  phenomena  characteristic  of  ordinary 
aneurismal  tumours  are  wanting  in  these.  But,  when  the  dilatation  affects 
only  a  portion  of  the  circumference,  tumours  are  formed  in  no  respect  dis- 
tinguishable, during  life,  from  other  aneurisms.  Besides,  in  the  progress  of 
dilatation,  the  inner  and  middle  coats  not  unfrequently  undergo  a  solution 
of  continuity,  so  that  an  identity  of  character  is  given  to  the  two  affections. 
So  close  a  connection,  therefore,  exists  between  dilatation  and  aneurism,  that 
they  may  be  properly  considered  under  one  head.  The  following  remar^ 
apply  particularly  to  internal  aneurisms,  which,  from  their  position,  are  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  surgical  aid.*  The  varieties  which  have  been  recognised 
are  1.  complete  dilatation;  2.  partial  dilatation;  3.  sacculated  expansion 
of  the  outer  coat  wUh  solution  of  continuity  in  the  tux>  inner;  4.  dissecHng 
aneurisms,  in  which  the  blood  separates  the  coats ;  and  5.  hernial  aneurism, 
in  which  the  interior  coat  protrudes  through  an  opening  in  the  middle. 

I.  Complete  Dilatation. — In  this  affection,  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
artery  is  expanded  equably,  or  nearly  so,  and  occasionally  for  a  considerable 
extent.  Sometimes  the  expansion  is  greatest  at  a  certain  point  of  the  vessel^ 
and  gradually  diminishes  in  both  directions,  so  as  to  form  a  spindle-shaped 
or  ovoidal  tumour ;  and  a  number  of  fresh  tumours  may  occur  Buccesdyefr 
along  the  same  vessel.  In  other  cases,  the  dilatation  is  equable  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction,  and  consequently  has  a  cylindrical  shape.  Again,  Ae 
artery  may  be  lengthened,  as  well  as  expanded,  thus  becoming  somewhat 
tortuous,  like  a  varicose  vein ;  and  the  term  aneurismal  varix  has  been  ap- 
plied to  this  affection.    In  dilatation  of  the  artery,  the  coats  sometimes  oe- 


*  The  internal  ancnrisms  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  whole  number.     Of  551 
compared  by  Mr.  CriRp,  288  were  of  that  character,  not  including  those  of  the  earoUdt 
and  external  iUacs.  (TVeat,  on  Struct,,  Dia,,  j^.  o/th$  Blood-veisetif  p.  118.) 
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come  thiDoer  than  in  health;  bot,  in  most  cases,  they  either  retain  their 
original  or  acquire  an  increased  thickness.  They  are  almost  always  changed 
in  strnctare;  becoming  denser,  more  opaqne,  and  less  elastic,  or  exhibiting 
some  of  those  morbid  depositions  noticed  under  ArteritU  and  Ossification, 
with  a  roogh,  fragile,  or  softened  state  of  the  lining  membrane. 

Basse  states  that,  in  every  instance  which  has  come  nnder  his  notice,  in- 
dnding  as  well  partial  as  complete  dilatation,  the  inner  snrface  was  covered 
with  semi-cartilaginons  patches  and  false  membranes,  rendered  nbeven,  soft- 
ened, or  partially  eznlcerated  by  atheromatous  deposits,  and  extensively 
oidfied.  {AncUom.  Descrip.,  dbc.,  p.  85.)  The  internal  and  middle  coats 
are  sometimes  completely  or  almost  completely  destroyed,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  these  morbid  deposits,  which,  however,  may  present  the  appear- 
ance of  the  natural  coats,  of  which  the  middle  is  represented  by  the  ather- 
omatous matter,  and  the  inner  by  the  cartilaginous  patches,  and  a  delicate, 
smooth,  semi-transparent,  false  membrane.  (JRnd.,  p.  86.) 

The  predisposing  cause  of  dilatation  is  probably  almost  always  this  altered, 
inelastic  condition  of  the  coats,  which  disables  them,  when  expanded  under 
the  heart's  impulse,  from  returning  to  their  former  dimensions  when  the  im- 
pulse ceases.  Whatever  tends  to  accelerate  or  give  increased  force  to  the 
movement  of  the  blood  may  prove  an  exciting  cause.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  favours  the  production  of  the  disease.  Vicinity  to  the  heart 
must  have  the  same  effect,  as  the  greatest  force  is  there  applied  to  the  blood- 
vessels. Hence,  dilatation  is  most  frequent  in  the  ascending  portion  and 
arch  of  the  aorta.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  found  in  the  larger  branches 
of  this  trunk,  especially  those  which  go  off  at  right  angles,  and  even  in  the 
smaller  and  more  distant  vessels.  It  has  been  met  with,  though  rarely,  in 
the  pulmonary  artery.  The  aorta  is  often  dilated  to  twice  its  ordinary  cali- 
ber, and  occasionally  much  more.  Yery  large  dilatations  sometimes  present 
lesser  bulgings  upon  their  surface. 

One  of  the  points  in  which  these  dilatations  most  strikingly  differ  from 
the  ordinary  forms  of  aneurism,  is  the  want  of  coagula.  The  surface  is  too 
uniform  to  impede  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and  thus  favour  its  concretion. 
In  some  instances,  however,  when  the  inner  membrane  happens  to  be  ulcer- 
ated, rent,  or  otherwise  irregular,  the  blood  coagulates  upon  its  surface, 
forming  layers  which  more  or  less  completely  fill  the  cavity. 

While  the  dilatation  is  small,  it  produces  no  observable  effect  upon  neigh- 
bouring organs ;  but,  when  much  increased,  it  may  give  rise  to  phenomena 
of  compression,  such  as  result  from  other  aneurismal  tumours.  Sometimes 
the  two  inner  coats  lose  their  continuity  from  fissure,  ulceration,  or  other 
cause,  and  the  dilatation  is  converted  into  a  proper  aneurism.  When  the 
dilatation  is  considerable,  it  has  been  thought  to  occasion  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  which  complicates  the  phenomena,  and  increases  the  danger. 

2.  Partial  Dilaiation,  —  Sometimes  that  condition  of  the  coats  which 
causes  an  artery  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  confined  to  a  portion 
of  its  circumference,  which  is  consequently  the  only  part  dilated.  A  tumour 
is  thus  formed  upon  the  side  of  the  vessel,  with  which  it  communicates  by  an 
abrupt  orifice,  usually  narrower  than  the  body  of  the  pouch.  Such  tumours 
have  been  repeatedly  observed  with  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  apparently 
entire ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  smooth,  false  membrane,  often 
found  lining  the  aneurismal  sac,  has  been  mistaken,  sometimes  at  least,  for 
the  proper  inner  tunic.  They  are  sometimes  denominated  true  aneurisms, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  following  variety,  to  which,  however,  as  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  the  name  would  seem  more  appropriately  to  belong.  The 
blood  finds  an  easy  entrance  into  and  exit  from  these  tumours,  but,  being 
somewhat  impeded  in  its  passage,  is  more  apt  to  coagulate  than  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  form  of  dilatation.  The  coagnla,  however,  do  not  generally  adhere  to 
the  whole  interior  sarface,  forming  concentric  layers,  as  in  the  next  yariety; 
bat  appear  to  be  attached  by  a  kind  of  pedancle  to  certain  parts  of  the 
surface,  which,  from  being  ulcerated,  fissured,  or  otherwise  roughened,  en- 
tangle  portions  of  the  blood  as  it  passes  over  them,  and  favoar  its  coagnlatioa. 

These  partial  dilatations  are  most  freqaent  in  the  ascending  portion  and 
arch  of  the  aorta,  though  found  in  other  parts  of  this  trunk,  and  occasionally 
also  in  its  branches.  They  arise  usually  from  the  anterior  or  lateral  portion 
of  tiie  aorta,  where  the  vessel  is  least  supported.  They  are  much  less  fire- 
quent  than  dilatations  affecting  the  whole  circumference.  They  sometimes 
attain  a  great  magnitude ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  inner  and  middle  coats  are 
generally  ruptured,  the  expansive  force  is  directed  against  the  outer  or  cellu- 
lar coat,  and  an  aneurism  of  the  following  variety  is  engrafted  upon  the 
original  dilatation.  The  affection  thus  complicated  is  called  by  some  a 
mixed  aneurism.  In  positions  where  the  exterior  coat  is  wanting,  the 
artery  bursts  without  previously  forming  this  kind  of  tumour.  Such  is  the 
case  with  dilatation  of  the  aorta  occurring  near  its  origin,  where,  instead  of 
the  usual  exterior  coat,  the  vessel  is  invested  with  the  pericardium.  ThiSy 
being  less  extensible  than  the  ordinary  cellular  coating,  gives  way  before  the 
expanding  force,  and  the  blood  escapes  into  the  pericardial  cavity. 

8.  Aneurism  from  Rupture  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Coats. — This  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent  form  of  aneurism,  and  the  one  considered  by  Scarp* 
as  especially  entitled  to  the  name.  By  many  writers  it  is  called  false  aneu- 
rtsm,  in  contradistinction  to  tumours  arising  firom  partial  dilatation,  which 
have  been  called  true  aneurisms.  In  this  variety,  the  interior  and  middle 
coats,  either  from  absorption,  ulceration,  or  rupture,  give  way  at  some  point; 
and  the  blood,  passing  through  the  opening,  presses  directly  upon  the  cellu- 
lar or  outer  coat,  which,  being  tougher  and  more  expansible,  yields  to  the 
pressure,  and  forms  a  pouch  or  sac  on  the  side  of  the  artery.  The  orifice  ia 
of  various  shape  and  dimensions,  but  its  diameter  is  generally  less  than  that 
of  the  sac.  It  is  not  always  in  the  middle  of  the  tumour.  The  caliber  of 
the  artery  is  almost  always  diminished  below  the  orifice.  The  tumour  gradu- 
ally increases  with  the  continuance  of  the  distending  force.  Its  walls,  in«* 
steisul  of  being  rendered  thinner  by  the  distension,  take  on  increased  nutritive 
activity,  and  become  thicker,  denser,  and  more  resistant,  so  as  sometimes  to 
be  fibrous,  or  even  fibro-cartilaginons.  The  tissues  pressed  upon  by  the  tu- 
mour are  either  absorbed,  or  stretched  over  its  parietes,  with  which  they  are 
sometimes  incorporated,  giving  them  increased  thickness  and  strength.  No 
structure  has  been  found  permanently  to  resist  its  progress.  Even  bone 
gradually  yields,  being  absorbed,  or  worn  away  by  the  attrition  of  the  blood, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  periosteum,  and  the  adhesion 
of  the  sac  to  the  circumference  of  the  denuded  portion  of  the  bone,  sometimes 
plays  directly  upon  its  surface.  The  periosteum  is  sometimes  absorbed, 
sometimes  incorporated  with  the  walls  of  the  sac.  In  the  latter  case,  it  ia 
said  to  secrete  earthy  matter,  which  serves  to  increase  the  strength  as  well 
as  the  bulk  of  this  morbid  structure.  The  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
as  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  &e.,  are  frequently  forced  out  of  their 
place  by  the  augmenting  tumour,  or  undergo  a  partial  absorption  to  make 
room  for  it  Cartilage  opposes  the  greatest  resistance,  being  little  if  at  all 
affected ;  and  portions  of  this  tissue  occasionally  remain,  after  the  bones  to 
which  they  were  attached  have  disappeared.  The  tumour  at  length  fire* 
quently  approaches  the  surface,  and  becomes  obvious  to  inspection.  In  the 
mean  time,  changes  have  been  going  forward  in  the  interior  of  the  sac.  Al* 
most  from  its  commencement,  the  blood  in  contact  with  its  rough  internal 
surface  coagulates,  and  successive  fibrinous  layers  are  formed,  which  are  dia- 
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poaed  concentrically,  and  often  fill  np  a  large  portion  of  the  cavity.  It  is 
probable  that  inflammation  of  the  surfiEuse  of  the  sac  favours  this  tendency  to 
fibrinous  deposition.  The  layers  have  been  found  to  be  light-coloured,  and 
dense  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  wall  of  the  tumour;  those  near- 
est it  being  whitish  or  yellowish  and  firm,  while  the  coagula  near  the  centre 
are  soft  and  blackish-red.  The  thickness  of  these  layers  is  commonly  from 
half  AD  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  but  it  has  been  known  to  be  three  and 
even  five  inches.  Sometimes  the  coagula,  instead  of  being  firm,  are  remarka* 
Uy  soft  and  fragile,  owing  probably  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  blood.  In 
the  progpress  of  the  aneurism,  some  portion  of  its  covering,  in  consequence  of 
a  greater  pressure  from  within  or  without,  or  from  some  peculiarity  in  its 
structure, Is  absorbed;  and  the  tissue  beyond  it,  previously  condensed  by  ad- 
hesive inflammation,  supplies  its  place  for  a  time.  This  is  in  its  turn  absorbed, 
and  thus  the  sac  advances  until  it  reaches  the  skin  or  the  lining  membrane 
of  some  cavity,  when  an  opening  is  effected,  and  the  blood  escapes.  This 
happens  somewhat  differently  in  the  different  tissues.  When  only  the  skin  in- 
tervenes between  the  contents  of  the  sac  and  the  external  air,  the  most  prom- 
hient  part  assumes  a  bluish  or  purplish  colour,  and  at  length  sloughs.  As 
soon  as  the  dead  portion  begins  to  separate,  an  oozing  of  blood  takes  place ; 
sod  a  more  complete  separation  is  often  followed  by  a  tremendous  gush, 
which  nothing  can  control,  and  which  sometimes  produces  death  almost  in- 
stantaneously. The  first  portions  of  blood  discharged  are  accompanied  with 
dark  and  broken  coagula  from  the  sac.  The  opening  of  the  aneurism  into 
the  mucous  cavities  is  effected  in  the  same  manner.  But  when  it  approaches 
one  of  the  serous  membranes,  this  is  thought  to  be  mechanically  ruptured  by 
the  distending  force,  without  previous  mortification.  Hasse,  however,  be- 
lieves that  the  opening  is  in  this,  as  in  the  other  cases,  a  vital  process. 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  course  mentioned,  the  blood  is  sometimes  effused, 
through  an  opening  in  the  sac,  into  the  cellular  tissue,  not  previously  consol- 
idated by  inflammation,  and  then  spreads  to  a  considerable  distance  through 
this  tissue,  forming  a  diffused  tumour. 

Aneurisms  of  the  descending  aorta,  and  of  the  smaller  arteries,  are  gene- 
rally of  the  kind  above  described.  They  are  said  sometimes  to  originate  in 
a  different  mode  from  the  one  pointed  out.  Corvisart  met  with  encysted 
tumours  beneath  the  outer  coat  of  the  artery,  attended  with  a  destruction  of 
the  two  inner  coats.  These  he  supposed  might  be  converted  into  aneurisms 
by  the  softening  and  discharge  of  their  contents,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
blood  into  the  empty  cysts ;  and  such  cysts  have  been  subsequently  seen, 
already  opened  and  communicating  with  the  aorta,  by  M.  Berard.  (Did.  de 
M€d,,  iii.  15.)  Hodgson,  however,  maintains  that  these  tumours  were  the 
remains  of  cured  aneurisms,  instead  of  the  origin  of  new  ones. 

4.  Dissecting  Aneurisms, — This  name  was  given  by  Laennec  to  a  form  of 
aneurism,  in  which  the  blood,  having  passed  through  an  opening  in  the  inte- 
rior and  middle  coats,  afterwards,  instead  of  forming  a  prominent  tumour  by 
the  distension  of  the  outer  coat»  diffuses  itself  between  this  and  the  middle, 
along  the  course  of  the  artery.  Sometimes  the  blood  re-enters  the  vessel  by 
another  opening;  and  the  portion  of  artery,  intervening  between  the  points  of 
exit  and  re-entrance,  may  become  obliterated.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  of 
aneurism  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Pennock,  in  his  edition  of  Dr.  Hope's  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (Am  ed.,  A.  D.  1842,  p.  402).  In  one  of  these, 
under  the  care  of  Drs.  Pennock  and  Goddard,  the  dissection  of  the  aorta  by 
effused  blood  extended  around  nearly  its  whole  circumference,  and  throughout 
its  length,  beginning  near  the  semilunar  valves,  and  terminating  in  a  cul-de- 
sac  at  the  bifurcation  into  the  primitive  iliacs ;  so  that  the  aorta  appeared 
like  a  double  artery,  one  tube  being  enclosed  within  the  other.    From  an  ex- 
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amination  of  this  and  other  pathological  specimens,  and  from  the  fact,  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  that  the  middle  coat  of  the  aorta  consists  of  layers  less 
firmly  connected  together  than  the  onter  coat  is  with  the  surface  of  the 
middle,  Dr.  Pennock  was  led  to  the  xonclnslon,  that,  in  dissecting  anenrisma 
of  considerable  extent,  the  blood  will  be  fonnd  not  between  the  middle  and 
exterior  coats,  bat  between  the  laminse  of  the  middle  coat  This  explains  the 
otherwise  not  readily  explicable  phenomenon,  that  the  onter  coat,  nsnally  so 
readily  extensible,  resists  in  these  cases  the  force  of  the  circnlation,  and  con- 
fines the  blood  to  the  coarse  of  the  artery.  It  is  aided  by  the  gpreater  firm- 
ness and  elasticity  of  one  of  the  lamine  of  the  middle  coat 

5.  Some  cases  are  on  record  of  another  variety  of  anenrism,  in  which  the 
middle  or  fibrous  coat  is  ruptured,  while  the  inner  one  remains  entire.  The 
latter  is  forced  by  the  blood  through  the  opening  in  the  former,  and  thus 
produces  a  sort  of  anenrismal  hernia.  Such  cases  are  very  rare ;  nor  can  the 
tumour  ever  attain  a  great  magnitude  without  rupturing  the  inner  coat,  and 
thus  being  converted  into  the  common  aneurism  of  the  third  variety.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  another  kind  of  aneurismal  hernia,  in  which  the 
cellular  coat  has  g^ven  way,  and  the  inner  and  middle  coats  project 

Effects  of  Aneurisms, — From  all  the  varieties  of  anenrismal  tumours  the 
most  serious  consequences  usually  result  By  pressure  on  the  neighbouring 
organs,  they  materially  derange  their  functions,  and  not  nnfreqnently  occa- 
sion organic  changes  of  a  dangerous  and  often  fatal  character.  Not  only  does 
the  organ  immediately  compressed  suffer,  but  also  distant  parts  and  functions, 
which  depend  for  their  due  condition  upon  the  healthy  state  of  that  organ* 
As  examples  of  these  effects  may  be  adduced,  pressure  npon  the  air-passages, 
producing  dyspnoea;  upon  the  oesophagus,  dysphagia;  upon  the  heart,  dis- 
placement of  that  organ  and  great  disorder  in  its  actions;  upon  the  lung^, 
congestion,  inflammation,  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  and  oppressed  breathing; 
npon  the  arteries,  obliteration  of  their  cavities  ^and  consequent  atrophy  or 
gangrene  in  the  dependent  parts;  upon  the  great  venous  trunks,  venous  con- 
gestion, oedema  of  the  face  and  limbs,  and,  when  the  descending  cava  is  com- 
pressed, congestion  of  the  brain,  and  even  apoplexy ;  upon  the  thoracio  duct, 
general  atrophy  and  oedema;  and  upon  the  nervous  centres  or  the  nerves 
themselves,  the  most  excruciating  pains,  innumerable  disorders  of  sensatton, 
motion,  and  other  functions,  and  sometimes  paralysis.  In  the  abdomen,  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  urinary  apparatus  are  in  different 
cases  very  seriously  interfered  with.  The  bones  affected  are  chiefly  the  ster- 
num, ribs,  clavicle,  vertebrae,  and  scapula.  By  absorption  of  the  bony  case 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  consequent  irritation  of  this  nervous  structure,  the 
most  intense  disturbance  has  been  created  in  various  functions  depending  for 
their  healthfulness  upon  its  integrity.  Patients  are  not  unfrequently  de- 
stroyed by  complicated  suffering,  and  various  functional  and  organic  derange- 
ment from  these  causes,  before  the  tumour  has  opened. 

Another  effect,  which  aggravates  the  symptoms  greatly,  is  a  hypertrophied 
state  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
internal  aneurisms,  especially  those  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  arch,  being 
induced  probably  by  the  incessant  stimulus  extended  to  that  organ  by  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  circulation. 

When  the  patient  escapes  these  dangers,  he  is  exposed  to  the  utmost  hasard 
from  the  rupture  of  the  sac  into  one  of  the  internal  cavities.  This  sometimes 
takes  place  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  before  the  aneurism  has  become  so 
far  (developed  as  to  call  attention  to  its  existence.  The  first  intimation  of  the 
disease  is  occasionally  that  afforded  by  dissection.  The  sac  may  open  into 
the  trachea  or  bronchia,  producing  copious  haemoptysis,  or  overwhelming  the 
lungs;  into  the  oesophagus,  giving  rise  to  hsematemesis;  into  other  arteries. 
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the  reins,  or  eyen  one  of  the  carities  of  the  heart,  cansing  great  derangement 
of  the  cirealation  ;*  into  the  posterior  mediastinnm,  and  the  pleural  or  peri- 
eardial  cayities,  ftttally  oppressing  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  In 
the  abdomen,  it  may  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  stomach,  intestines, 
or  bladder.  In  most  of  these  cases  there  is  a  twofold  danger,  that  of  sus- 
pension of  one  of  the  Tital  functions  from  the  pressure  of  the  effused  blood, 
and  that  of  exhaustion  from  its  loss. 

A  singular  mode  of  fatal  termination  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  recently 
occurred  to  myself  in  a  patient  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  A  large  col« 
lection  of  pus  had  formed  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  which  was  discharged  into  Uie 
trachea,  suffocating  the  patient,  without  any  hemorrhage,  which  was  prevented 
by  the  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  sac  of  the  coagulum  by  which  it  was  filled, 
below  the  abeeess.  (See,  for  a  report  of  this  case,  the  Am.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jaunu  for  July,  1858.) 

Finally,  should  death  result  in  neither  of  these  modes,  the  tumour  ulti- 
mately reaches  the  surface,  and  terminates  life  by  external  hemorrhage.  The 
bleeding,  whether  internal  or  external,  after  the  opening  of  the  sac,  is  not 
always  so  copious  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Sometimes  it  is  restrained 
by  the  smallness  of  the  cavity  into  which  the  blood  escapes,  sometimes  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  opening,  and  adhesions  formed  around  it,  and  sometimes 
by  the  fibrinous  depositions  and  coagula  contained  in  the  sac  itself.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  very  various.  It  may  last  only  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  or  may  continue  many  years ;  and  not  unfrequently  patients  die  of 
other  diseases  during  the  progress  of  this. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  dangers  from  internal  aneurism,  it  is  not 
necessarily  fatal.  Cases  of  cure  have  been  recorded ;  and  the  affection  some- 
times terminates  favourably  without  aid.  Spontaneous  cures  take  place  in 
various  modes.  Sometimes  the  sac  is  completely  filled  by  the  deposited  fibrin 
and  coagula,  and,  being  no  longer  distended  by  the  blood  entering  it,  gradu- 
ally contracts,  undergoes  absorption,  and  terminates  at  length  in  a  small  fleshy 
tumour  attached  to  the  artery ;  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  being  usually  oblite- 
rated if  small,  but  remaining  pervious  if  large,  especially  in  the  aorta.  It  is 
said  that,  even  in  dilatation,  layers  of  coagulated  blood,  concentrically  ar- 
ranged, sometimes  fill  up  the  expansion,  leaving  a  smooth  canal  in  the  middle, 
of  the  size  of  the  arterial  caliber.  Another  possible  mode  of  termination, 
though,  in  relation  to  internal  aneurism,  it  must  be  very  rare,  is  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  artery  above  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour 
upon  it  Finally,  inflammation  or  gangrene  may  come  on  in  the  sac,  attended 
with  exudation  of  fibrin  and  coagulation  of  blood  so  as  to  obliterate  the  artery ; 
and  the  patient  may  ultimately  recover,  provided  the  parts  below  the  tumour 
can  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  blood  by  the  anastomosing  vessels,  and  pro- 
vided also  there  be  sufficient  vigour  of  constitution  to  sustain  the  long  and 
exhausting  processes  of  inflammation,  sloughing,  suppuration,  granulation, 
Ac.  through  which  the  diseased  parts  must  pass  in  their  return  to  health. 

Causes. — A  diseased  condition  of  the  arteries  is  probably  essential  to  the 
production  of  aneurism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  amount  of  force  which 
the  heart  is  capable  of  exerting,  or  any  degree  of  mechanical  injury,  could 
directly  induce  aneurism  such  as  we  have  described  it,  in  an  artery  previously 
in  perfect  health.  The  inner  or  middle  coat,  or  both  coats,  may  be  ruptured ; 
but,  if  the  vessel  is  quite  sound,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  coagulable 
lymph  will  be  thrown  out,  and  the  injury  repaired.  The  true  causes  of 
aneurism,  therefore,  are  such  as  induce  a  morbid  state  of  the  arteries ;  whether 

*  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  anearisma  have  opened  into  the  right  ventricle  and 
right  auricle,  and  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 
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this  consists  ia  an  altered  condition  of  their  proper  tissue,  or  the  deposition  of 
new  snbstances  npon  or  within  their  coats,  such  as  atheromatous,  eartilagin* 
ons,  calcareons,  or  tuberculous  matter.  These  causes  and  their  results  baTe 
been  already  sufficiently  considered  under  arteritis,  and  ossification  of  the 
arteries.  Syphilis  has  been  supposed  to  occasion  a  softness  of  the  arteries^ 
and  ulceration  of  their  inner  coat,  favourable  to  the  production  of  aneurism. 
The  same  may  probably  be  said,  with  even  more  truth,  of  habitual  intemp«r- 
aoee,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  its  effect  upon  the  cohesion  of  the  vascular 
tissue.  There  appears  to  be  some  affinity  between  aneurism  and  cancer.  The 
aiseurismal  diathesis  is  seldom  overcome.  When  one  tumour  disappears, 
another  is  apt  to  form  in  the  same  or  a  distant  artery.  The  aspect  of  tke 
patient,  moreover,  is  frequently  analogous  to  that  so  commonly  observed  in 
cancerous  disease.  (Bokitansky,  quoted  by  Hasse,  AruU.  Deacripi.,  p.  95.) 

When  the  arteries  are  thus  diseased,  even  the  ordinary  force  of  Uie  cireala* 
tion  may  bring  on  aneurism ;  but  whaterer  increases  this  force,  whether  ha- 
bitual or  accidental,  will  hasten  the  occurrence  of  the  affection,  and  render 
its  progress  more  rapid.  Hence,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, and  all  excessive  excitement,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  may  rank  among 
the  exciting  causes.  Tight  lacing  may  have  the  same  effect  by  producing 
irregularity  in  the  caliber  of  the  vessels,  and  exposing  certain  parts  to  greater 
distension  than  others.  External  violence,  and  especially  such  as  occasions  a 
■udden  elongation  of  the  artery,  would  be  apt  to  rupture  the  coats  already 
diseased,  and  thus  bring  on  an  immediate  attack.  Some  of  these  causes  act 
doubly,  both  as  predisposing  and  exciting.  Thus,  a  constant  over-distension 
of  the  vessels  by  excessive  action  of  the  heart,  may  induce,  in  the  end,  either 
through  an  exhaustion  of  their  excitability,  or  the  production  of  chronic 
arteritis,  a  state  of  their  coats  favourable  to  aneurism,  while  it  may  directly 
bring  on  the  complaint  after  the  predisposition  has  been  established.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Eirkes,  made  after  a  com- 
parison  of  very  many  cases  of  disordered  heart  and  arteries,  that  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  without  enlargement  of  the  valves,  is  very  generally 
attended  with  disease  of  the  aorta.  (Med.  Times  and  Oaz,,  Aug.  1857,  pp. 
110  and  135.)  The  position  of  the  artery  is  not  without  influence  in  relation 
to  its  liability  to  aneurism.  Vessels  near  the  heart,  or  most  exposed  from 
their  shape  to  the  force  of  the  current  of  blood,  or  from  their  position  to 
external  violence,  are  most  apt  to  be  affected.  Men  are  much  more  liable 
than  women,  because  more  exposed  to  violence,  over-exertion,  intemperance, 
and  other  causes.  Mr.  Crisp  states  that,  upon  a  comparison  of  upwards  of 
500  cases,  he  found  the  proportioa  of  females  rather  less  than  one-eighth. 
The  disease  is  very  rare  in  infancy. 

General  Diagnosis. — When  the  disease  has  made  its  way  externally,  and 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  tumour  upon  the  surface,  it  may  generally  be  distin- 
guished  without  difficulty.  The  tumour  is  usually  roundish,  with  a  g^reater 
prominence  at  one  point;  is  soft  and  compressible,  returning  to  its  original 
shape  upon  the  removal  of  the  pressure ;  and  pulsates  under  the  finger,  and 
sometimes  visibly  to  the  eye.  Pulsation,  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the 
heart,  is  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  aneurismal  tumours.  It  is  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  quality,  slow,  expansive,  and  heaving,  as  if  the  whole 
tumour  was  enlarging  under  the  hand.  It  may,  moreover,  be  felt  in  all  parts 
of  the  swelling.  If  the  artery  is  compressed  above  the  tumour,  its  balk 
diminishes  and  the  pulsation  ceases;  if  below,  the  force  of  the  pulsation  is 
increased.  Sometimes,  however,  from  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  sac,  or 
the  great  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  contained  in  it,  there  is  little  or  no 
pulsation,  and  the  tumour  scarcely  yields  to  pressure.  The  same  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  case  when  the  blood  has  been  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue. 
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Bot,  eyen  in  these  cases,  at^arefnl  examination  will  almost  always  detect  pal- 
sation  in  some  part  of  the  swelling,  at  one  time  if  not  at  another ;  and,  if  the 
fingers  fail,  reconrse  may  be  had  to  the  stethoscope,  which  will  reveal  the 
pulsation,  and  frequently  also  render  sensible  a  rasping  or  bellows  sound  in 
the  tumour.  Swellings  which  are  not  aneurismal  sometimes  pulsate  in  con- 
sequence of  being  situated  over  nn  artery,  or  connected  with  it,  so  as  to  be 
influenced  by  its  movements.  But,  if  they  are  solid,  there  can  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  them.  The  pulsation  is  elevating  instead  of  being 
expansive,  and  ceases  if  the  tumour  be  separated  from  the  artery  by  raising 
it  Nor  will  the  tumour  undergo  any  change  by  pressure  on  the  artery  be- 
tween it  and  the  heart  Collections  of  liquid  diffused  around  an  artery  might 
occasion  more  difficulty  in  the  discrimination.  In  such  cases,  a  just  inference 
may  generally  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  tumour.  In  relation  to  the  signs  of  aneurism,  while  still  con- 
fined within  the  great  cavities,  I  shall  treat  under  the  head  of  aneurisms  of 
these  cavities  respectively.  It  is  suflteient  here  to  say  that  none  of  the  gene- 
ral symptoms  are  absolutely  conclusive,  unless  the  tumour  can  be  felt ;  and 
certainty  can  be  attained  only  through  the  medium  of  the  physical  signs 
afforded  by  auscultation  and  percussion. 

Internal  aneurisms  occupy  either  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  that  of  the 
thorax,  or  that  of  the  abdomen.^  In  relation  to  the  first,  little  can  be  known 
of  them  during  life,  except  conjecturally ;  and  even  for  conjecture  there  is 
scarcely  Itny  plausible  ground;  for  all  the  symptoms  which  they  produce  much 
more  frequently  arise  from  other  causes.  Dissection  has  occasionally  revealed 
aneurismal  enlargements,  or  more  strictly  dilatations  of  the  carotid,  vertebral, 
and  basilar  arteries ;  and  death,  with  apoplectic  symptoms,  has  resulted  from 
their  rupture.  Indeed,  Arom  the  deficiency  of  the  cellular  coat,  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  rupture  when  dilated.  Headache,  vertigo,  and  tinnitus 
aurium  are  among  the  symptoms  which  precede  the  attack  of  apoplexy  in 
which  they  terminate.  Possibly,  auscultation  may  yet  succeed  in  penetrating 
these  mysteries,  and  surgical  aid  may  be  brought  to  the  rescue  of  the  patient 
Indeed  a  case  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Whitney,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
in  which  a  harsh  bellows  murmur  was  perceived  by  applying  the  ear  to  the 
cranium,  and  an  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery  was  found  upon  dissection. after 
death.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  8ci.,  N.  S.,  vi  314.)  Our  attention  here  will 
be  confined  to  the  two  other  cavities. 

Thoracic  Aneurisms. 

All  the  considerable  arteries  of  the  chest  are  liable  to  aneurismal  disease  in 
some  one  of  its  forms.  So  long  as  it  is  confined  within  the  bony  walls  of  the 
cavity,  the  diagnosis  is  often  exceedingly  obscure,  and  sometimes,  with  all 
the  aid  that  modern  skill  can  bring  to  the  investigation,  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain. The  general  signs  can  scarcely  ever  be  confidently  relied  on.  They, 
nevertheless,  assist  materially  towards  the  forming  of  a  correct  judgment,  in 
connection  with  those  afforded  by  physical  exploration. 

When  the  aneurism  is  not  so  large  as  injuriously  to  compress  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  it  often  escapes  notice  entirely,  and,  as  before  stated,  may 
go  on  to  fatal  rupture  without  being  suspected.  Occasional  dyspnoea,  and 
vague  feelings  of  pulsation  or  other  irregular  action  in  the  chest,  are  insuffi- 
cient to  excite  alarm.    As  it  increases,  however,  and  even  almost  from  the 

*  As  to  the  reUtiTe  frequency  of  these  aneurisms,  Mr.  Cri^p  states  that,  of  288  eases, 
175  were  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  2  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  20  of  the  innominata,  2S  of 
the  subclavian,  69  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches,  2  of  the  common  iliac,  and 
7  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  {Tnat.  on  Slnset.,  DU.^  ^e.  of  BUiod-vu$eU,  p.  118.) 
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commeDcement,  in  certain  cases,  it  gives  rise  to  varions  disorders  of  function, 
which,  though  perhaps  few  and  slight  at  first,  aagraent  in  number  and  de- 
gree, till  they  sometimes  acquire  a  fearful  intensity.  The  symptoms  about 
to  be  enumerated  n«ver  all  occur  together  in  the  same  case.  Some  cases  are 
attended  with  one  set  of  them,  others  by  another,  according  to  the  situation 
and  size  of  the  tumour.  Among  the  most  common  is  a  feeling  of  tightness, 
fulness,  or  Oppression  of  the  chest,  resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  new  body 
within  a  space  already  filled.  Respiration  is  sometimes  attended  with  a 
harsh,  wheezing,  hissing,  or  stridulous  sound,  proceeding  from  the  chest;  while 
the  voice  is  hoarse,  croaking,  or  whispering,  owing  to  pressure  upon  one  or 
more  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  or  the  trachea,  or  to  irritation  or  injury 
of  the  recurrent  nerve.  The  alteration  of  the  voice  is  sometimes  so  striking, 
and  the  dyspncea  so  great,  that  practitioners  have  supposed  the  larynx  to  be 
diseased,  and  have  even  performed  tracheotomy.  The  absence,  however,  of 
pain  upon  pressure  in  the  larynx,  of  swelling  in  the  vicinity,  and  of  redness  of 
lAie  fauces,  taken  in  connection  with  the  mode  of  attack,  and  the  simultaneous 
and  antecedent  pectoral  symptoms,  will  enable  a  just  conclusion  to  be  formed 
on  this  point.  The  breathing  is  often  hurried  and  laborious,  and  sometimes 
attended  with  paroxysms  of  dyspncea  like  those  of  spasmodic  asthma.  Cough 
In  various  degrees  is  very  common,  sometimes  troublesome  and  even  violent 
and  convulsive,  with  hsemoptysis,  or  bloody  expectoration.  In  consequence 
of  pressure  upon  the  bronchia,  there  is  occasionally  feebleness  of  respiration 
in  one  lung;  and  this  is  considered  by  Dr.  Stokes,  when  not  explicable  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air- passages,  or  other  discoverable  pec* 
toral  disease,  as  a  sign  of  great  importance.  It  may  result  from  a  small 
tumour  insufficient  to  cause  pulsation,  dulness,  or  stridor  in  breathing.  The 
above  symptoms,  with  various  others,  as  palpitations,  disposition  to  syn- 
cope, pallid,  livid,  or  purplish  complexion,  oedema  of  the  face  and  limbs, 
swelling  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities,  oppres- 
sion of  the  brain,  a  varicose  or  distended  state  of  the  external  veins  of  the 
chest,  kc.f  arise  partly  from  pulmonary  congestion  or  inflammation  excited 
by  the  tumour,  partly  from  its  pressure  upon  the  venous  or  lymphatic  trunks, 
but  still  more  from  disease  of  the  heart,  so  frequent  an  attendant  upon  aneu- 
rism; and  often  one  of  its  consequences.  Congestion  of  the  liver  and  whole 
portal  circle,  and  of  the  brain  amounting  even  to  apoplexy,  has  resulted  from 
compression  of  the  ascending  and  descending  vena  cava.  Another  occa- 
sional symptom  is  greater  or  less  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  in  the  eructa- 
tion of  gases,  resulting  from  compression  of  the  oesophagus,  which,  without 
care,  may  lead  to  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  stricture  in  this  tube,  and 
the  consequent  use  of  the  bougie  or  probang.  I  have  had  a  case  in  which 
excessive  dyspncea  was  induced  by  every  attempt  to  swallow  food,  owing,  as 
was  proved  upon  dissection,  to  an  aneurismal  tumour  pressing  immediately 
on  the  trachea  in  front  of  the  oesophagus.  Pain  of  various  degrees  and 
character  is  often  felt  in  the  chest,  sometimes  vague  and  dull,  sometimes 
acute,  lancinating,  and  exceedingly  severe,  shooting,  in  different  directions, 
from  the  middle  of  the  cavity  or  from  the  back  towards  the  diaphragm, 
neck,  shoulders,  and  arms,  especially  the  left  arm,  which  is  not  unfrequeutlj 
affected  with  formication,  and  partial  loss  of  sensation  and  motion.  The 
pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  the  spinal  column,  and  the  brachial  plexus,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  these  symptoms.  Deep-seated  and  excruciating 
pains,  of  a  boring  character,  are  said  to  attend  the  wearing  action  of  aneu- 
risms upon  the  spine. 

The  pulse  is  frequently  minh  deranged.  When  the  aneurism  intervenes 
between  the  heart  and  the  artmies  of  the  arm,  the  vibratory  motion  received 
by  the  blood  in  its  passage  must  be  extended  more  or  less  to  the  artery  at  the 
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wrist.  Hence  the  thrill  so  often  observable  in  the  poise  in  aneurisms  of  the 
chest.  The  palse  at  the  wrist  is  often  different  on  the  different  sides,  and  is 
sometimes  qnite  wanting  in  one  arm,  in  consequence  of  compression  or  ob- 
struction of  the  innominata  or  left  sabclavian.  From  a  degree  of  the  same 
cause,  the  pulsation  at  one  wrist  has  been  observed,  in  some  cases,  to  be  con- 
siderably later  than  that  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Billing  has  indicated  a  resilience 
of  the  pulse,  depending  on  that  of  the  anenrismal  tumour,  after  each  beat  of 
the  heart,  as  a  means  of  detecting  aneurism  in  its  early  stages ;  and  Dr.  Joy 
has  suggested  that  the  simultaneous  presence  of  this  character  in  the  pulse 
of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  or  its  presence  in  the  latter  and  absence 
in  the  former,  might  be  an  index  of  the  position  of  the  affection,  in  the  one 
instance,  near  the  origin  or  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  the  other,  at  some 
point  in  the  vessel  below  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian.  (Tweedie^a  Syst. 
of  Pract.  Med,)  Numerous  other  irregularities  of  the  pulse  frequently  ac- 
company aneurisms ;  but  they  depend  more  commonly  on  coexisting  disease 
of  the  heart  than  on  the  arterial  affection. 

The  attitude  of  the  patient  will  assist  in  the  diagnosis.  In  consequence  of 
the  necessity  of  alleviating  by  position,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pressure  of 
the  tumour  upon  the  air-passages,  he  generally  prefers  some  one  posture,  to 
which,  though  he  may  frequently  change  it  from  restlessness,  he  is  always 
disposed  to  return.  This  is  different  in  different  cases.  The  most  common 
attitude  is  that  of  sitting,  with  the  head  bent  forward,  or  to  one  side.  Some 
find  greater  case  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  some  even  incline  the  body 
backward.  The  necessity  of  giving  free  scope  for  expansion  of  the  chest,  in 
consequence  of  effusion,  or  other  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  respiration, 
is  probably  even  a  more  cogent  reason  for  the  erect  position. 

Dulness  on  percussion  over  certain  parts  of  the  chest,  especially  the  middle 
and  upper,  often  exists  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  though,  according  to 
Dr.  Hope,  not  unless  the  tumour  is  larger  than  an  egg.  Sometimes  the  out- 
line of  the  tumour  may  be  pretty  accurately  defined  in  this  way. 

If  the  hand  be  applied  over  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  a 
vibratory  thrill  may  sometimes  be  felt,  similar  to  the  motion  of  a  purring  cat; 
and  the  same  sensation  is  produced  above  the  clavicles.  This  purring  tremor, 
as  it  is  called,  sometimes  results  from  mucus  in  the  bronchia ;  but,  in  this 
case,  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  ceasing  when  the  patient  holds  his 
breath.  It  is  more  observable,  according  to  Dr.  Hope,  in  simple  dilatation 
than  in  sacculated  aneurism ;  and  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the  asperities  of  the 
inner  surfiEice  so  common  in  the  former  affection. 

But  none  of  the  foregoing  phenomena  is  so  characteristic  as  puhaiion^ 
distinct  from  that  of  the  heart,  and  felt  beneath  the  ribs  or  sternum  at  the 
opper  part  of  the  chest,  or  above  the  sternum  and  clavicles.  In  order  that 
it  may  be  sensible  in  the  latter  position,  it  may  be  necessary  to  press  the 
fingers  down  as  deeply  as  possible,  with  the  head  of  the  patient  bent  forward. 
By  pressing  with  the  palm  of  one  hand  anteriorly  on  the  chest,  and  with  that 
of  the  other  posteriorly,  and  by  making  the  examination  at  the  end  of  a  full 
expiration,  the  impulse  may  sometimes  be  felt,  when  it  would  otherwise  es- 
cape notice.  (Stokes.)  In  thoracic  aneurisms  the  impulse  is  usually  double, 
a  fact  which  is,  I  think,  best  explained  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Lyons,  of  Meath.  That 
this  result  should  take  place,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  Dr.  Lyons,  that 
the  aneurism  should  be  sacculated.  The  wave  of  blood  sent  forth  by  the  sys- 
tole of  the  heart  produces  the  first  pulsation ;  the  elastic  contraction  of  the 
aorta  which  follows,  and  which  is  not  participated  in  by  the  sac,  produces  the 
second.  {Dublin  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  ix.  344.)  A  throbbing  of 
the  aorta  from  mere  functional  disturbance,  as  from  the  irritation  of  gout. 
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maj  be  mistakeD  for  a  time  for  the  anearismal  impulse ;  bat  its  sabsideace 
•and  ultimate  disappearance  under  treatment  would  correct  the  error. 

Evidences  of  Auscultalion. — The  stethoscope  renders  the  pulsation  more 
sensible  to  the  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  reveals  a  peculiar  sound  in  the 
aneurismal  tumour.  This,  as  described  by  Dr.  Hope,  is  a  deep,  hoarse,  bel- 
lows murmur,  more  or  less  rasping  or  grating,  of  short  duration,  and  with  an 
abrupt  commencement  and  termination ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  Taries  greatly 
in  different  cases,  being  sometimes  closely  similar  to  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart,  sometimes  very  feeble,  and  not  unfrequently  wanting.  When  this 
sound  is  perceired  at  a  distance  from  the  heart,  it  affords  presumptive  eyi- 
dence  of  the  existence  of  an  aneurism.  But  the  diagnosis  is  still  not  without 
its  difficulties.  The  sounds  of  a  diseased  heart,  and,  in  some  thoracic  affec- 
tions, those  of  the  healthy  state,  are  often  to  be  heard  over  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  the  chest,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  the  sounds  of  an  aneurism.  The 
difficulty  is  less  when  the  aneurismal  sound  is  sinele ;  but  not  unfrequently, 
these  tumours,  especially  the  thoracic,  imitate  the  heart  by  offering  a  double 
MOund,  which  tends  to  confuse  the  diagnosis.  Dr.  Hope,  however,  has  sug- 
gested considerations  which  diminish,  if  they  do  not  remove  the  difficulty. 
The  aneurismal  murmur  is  generally  different  from  the  first  normal  sound  of 
the  heart  with  which  it  is  synchronous,  and  even  from  the  murmurs  produced 
by  valvular  disease  of  that  organ.  These  are  usually  not  so  loud  as  the 
aneurismal  sound,  are  less  hollow  and  more  prolonged,  and  have  a  gradual 
rise  and  fall,  instead  of  the  abruptness  of  the  latter.  The  depth  and  hoUow- 
ness  of  the  aneurismal  murmur  are  usually  greater  above  the  clavicles  than 
below.  If  the  sound  is  traced  in  a  direction  from  its  origin  towards  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  it  is  found  gradually  to  diminish,  and,  at  the  distance  of 
an  inch  from  the  apex,  either  to  have  ceased  entirely,  or  to  be  feeble  and  re- 
mote ;  while  the  sound  of  the  heart  is  loudest  at  that  point,  and  diminishes 
as  you  recede  from  it  This  remark  is  true  both  of  the  healthy  sound  of 
the  heart,  and  of  the  morbid  sound  or  murmur  proceeding  from  regurgitation 
through  the  auricular  yalves.  In  relation  to  the  murmur  arising  from  ob- 
struction at  the  semilunar  valves,  there  is  greater  difficulty.  This  murmur 
is  propagated  two  inches  or  more  along  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that,  if  louder  and  on  a  higher  key, 
at  this  distance  from  the  origin,  of  the  vessel,  than  opposite  to  the  semilunar 
yalves,  the  sound  is  owing  to  dilatation,  aneurism,  or  roughness  in  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vessel;  and  if,  supposing  a  tumour  to  exist  at  the  side  of  the 
sternum,  the  murmur  should  be  loud  and  distinct  on  the  outer  or  humeral 
side  of  the  tumour,  the  inference  is  justifiable  that  it  is  aneurismal;  for  the 
semilunar  murmur  is  very  feeble  or  quite  inaudible  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  course  of  the  artery.  When  the  first  sound  of  t£e  aneurism  can 
thus  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  heart,  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
second  is  of  little  importance. 

The  first  aneurismal  sound  is  ascribable  to  the  friction  of  the  blood,  trans- 
mitted f^om  the  heart,  against  the  orifice  and  sides  of  the  sac.  There  has 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  second 
sound.  Sometimes  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  murmur  fh)m  the  semilunar 
Talves  propagated  along  the  column  of  blood  in  the  artery,  in  which  case  it 
could  be  traced  back  with  a  progressive  increase  of  intendty  to  its  oripn. 
In  other  instances,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  regurgitation  of  blood  firom  the 
anearismal  tumour  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle.  In  this  case,  it 
would  be  distinguishable  from  the  valvular  murmur  by  its  brevity,  and  by  not 
being  audible  down  the  course  of  the  ventricles ;  and  would  add  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  an  aneurism.  Dr.  Bellingham  ascribes  it  to  tiie 
regurgitation  into  the  aneurism  of  the  blood  from  the  aorta  and  great  Teaaela 
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potting  off  from  it.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  proceeds  ft'om  the  same 
moTement  which  produces  the  second  impulse;  and,  consequently,  Dr.  Lyons' 
explanation  is  that  which  seems  to  the  author  most  satisfactory;  namely, 
that  the  two  sounds  are  owing,  the  first  to  the  systole  of  the  heart,  the 
second  to  the  contraction  of  the  aorta  following  its  expansion,  each  move- 
ment driving  blood  into  the  sac. 

The  aneurismal  sound,  though  when  distinct  it  has  generally  somewhat  of 
the  character  above  assigned  it,  is  sometimes  softer  and  sometimes  harsher, 
and  varies  also  in  its  pitch.  In  old  aneurisms,  with  thick  walls,  and  filled 
with  fibrinous  deposit,  the  sound  is  remote  and  dull.^ 

Both  the  aneurismal  murmur  and  the  purring  tremor  are  said  to  be  stronger, 
when  the  blood-vessels  are  imperfectly  filled,  or  contain  a  watery  blood,  than 
when  in  their  healthy  state  in  these  respects.  Hence  they  should  be  more 
observable  in  aortic  regurgitation  and  ansemia. 

Another  auscultatory  sign  of  aneurism  is  a  bronchial  sound  in  respiration, 
heard  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  f^om  the  course  of  the  aorta,  on 
both  sides  of  the  chest,  arising  from  narrowing  of  the  trachea  by  the  pressure  of 
the  tumour;  and  to  a  similar  cause  may  be  ascribed  a  certain  harsh  sonorous 
inspiration  heard  in  distant  parts  of  the  chest.  When  these  phenomena  are 
observed,  and  can  be  traced  to  no  other  cause,  they  may  be  very  probably  re- 
ferred to  a  tumour  pressing  upon  the  trachea.  Whether  it  is  aneurismal  or 
not  must  be  determined  by  other  considerations.  In  a  case  which  recently  oc- 
curred to  me,  the  bronchial  sound  referred  to,  and  a  slight  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, were  the  only  signs  of  an  aneurism,  proved  to  be  such  by  examina- 
tion after  death.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  the  physical  signs 
are  quite  wanting,  and  the  physician  is  thrown  upon  the  general  symptoms 
for  a  doubtful  diagnosis. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Aorta. — The  aorta  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
thoracic  aneurism,  and  the  part  of  this  vessel  oftenest  affected  is  the  arch  and 
the  upper  portion  generally.  Near  the  origin  of  the  vessel,  where  it  is  covered 
with  the  pericardium,  the  disease  is  very  rare.  The  investing  membrane  is 
too  firm  to  be  distended  under  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and,  if  the  two  inner 
membranes  are  ruptured,  instead  of  dilating,  it  usually  bursts,  and  the  blood 
is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium.  A  very  few  cases  of  sacculated 
aneurism  have  been  observed  in  this  part  of  the  artery.  They  are  said  to 
have  a  tendency  to  expand  towards  the  heart,  and  the  sac  has  been  observed, 
in  some  instances,  to  be  actually  imbedded  in  its  parietes. 

When  the  disease  occupies  the  ascending  portion,  or  the  arch,  pulsation  is 
felt  above  the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicle,  on  both  sides  simultaneonsly.  If 
the  ascending  portion  exclusively  is  affected,  though  felt  on  both  sides,  the  pul- 
sation is  stronger  on  the  right.  If  the  disease  is  a  simple  dilatation,  affecting 
the  whole  circumference,  the  pulsation  is  not  felt  upon  the  sternum  or  ribs,  un- 

*  Some  interesting  obserrations  haTe  been  made  by  Dr.  Bellingham  in  relation  to  the 
founds  of  aneurism  of  the  arob  of  the  aorta,  for  an  abstract  of  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  SeL,  N.  S.,  xtI.  442.  The  more  important  inferences  of 
Dr.  Bellingham  are,  that  aneurisms  of  the  arch  0/  the  aorta  are  characterised  by  a  doubU 
tound,  which  closely  resembles  the  double  sound  of  the  heart;  that  either  of  these  sounds 
or  both  may  be  replaced  by  a  murmur,  which  may  be  either  blowing,  sawing,  or  filing 
in  character,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  surface  in  contact  with  which  the  blood 
flows;  and  that  the  first  sound  is  thus  much  more  frequently  superseded  than  the  second, 
because  of  the  greater  force  with  which  the  blood  is  transmitted.  All  the  sounds  arise 
from  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  orifice  or  walls  of  the  sac,  and  the  murmurs  difer 
from  the  proper  aneurismal  sounds  only  from  the  roughness  of  the  surface  incressing 
the  friction.  It  certainly  seems  to  have  been  shown  that  Dr.  Hope  attaches  too  much 
importance,  so  far  as  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  concerned,  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  murmur. 
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less  the  distension  is  very  great.  The  pairing  tremor  is  sensible  above  the 
'clavicles  and  not  below.  A  hoarse  aneurismal  murmur  synchronous  with  the 
pulse,  is  also  perceived  above  the  clavicles.  It  is  said  to  be  louder  than  in 
sacculated  aneurism.  If  th^  dilatation  affects  the  ascending  portion,  the 
soand  is  louder  above  the  right  than  the  left  clavicle,  is  perceptible  along  the 
course  of  the  vessel  up  the  sternum,  is  of  a  superBcial  and  hissing  or  whizzing 
character,  and  is  usually  distinctly  audible  in  the  back.  Dr.  Pennock  says 
that  percussion  yields  a  dull  sound  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  health,  along 
the  margin  and  over  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum,  provided  emphysema  of 
the  lungs  does  not  exist  in  the  vicinity.  (Am.  ed.  of  Hope  on  Dis,  of  (he 
Heart,  p.  426.)  General  dilatation  is  usually  distinguishable,  according  to 
Dr.  Lyons,  from  the  sacculated  forms  of  aneurism  by  the  absence  of  the 
doable  marmur. 

AnsBmia  is  sometimes  attended  with  pulsation  and  a  bellows  murmur  above 
the  clavicle ;  but  the  impulse  is  feebler,  and  the  murmur  much  slighter  than 
in  dilatation,  and  the  purring  tremor  is  feeble  or  wanting.  The  absence  of 
dulness  on  percussion  in  pure  anaemia,  and  the  existence  of  the  venous  musi- 
cal murmur  would  be  further  diagnostic  signs.  Aortic  regurgitation,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hope,  is  often  also  attended  with  similar  phenomena  above  the 
clavicles ;  ^but  the  impulse  is  more  jerking,  and  the  sound  not  so  hoarse  as  in 
dilatation ;  and,  besides,  there  are  signs  by  which  this  derangement  may  be 
discovered  if  attention  be  directed  to  the  heart. 

In  sacculated  aneurism  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  aorta,  pulsation  is  felt 
on  both  sides  above  the  clavicle,  and  generally  in  a  still  greater  degree  below. 
If  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  ascending  portion,  the  pulsation  is  strongest  on 
the  right  side;  if  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  arch,  it  is  strongest  above 
and  below  the  right  clavicle  and  about  the  top  of  the  sternum,  with  some 
tumefaction  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  if  at  the  commencement  of  the 
descent,  both  the  pulsation  and  tumefaction  are  most  observable  upon  the 
left,  and  sometimes  extend  even  to  the  shoulder.  In  every  case,  the  pulsa- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  stronger  over  the  aneurismal  tumour  than  at  a  point 
between  it  and  the  heart.  Sometimes  it  is  so  strong  as  to  produce  a  percep- 
tible heaving  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  The  sound  upon  auscultation  is  of 
the  same  general  character  as  in  dilatation,  but  usually  weaker  and  less  rasp- 
ing. In  old  aneurisms  filled  with  coagula,  the  sound  is  dull  and  remote,  and 
sometimes  loudest  on  the  side  of  the  neck  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
tumour  is  situated.  The  sound  may  also  be  heard  in  the  back.  The  purring 
tremor  above  the  clavicles  is  weaker  than  in  dilatation,  and  in  old  aneurisms 
is  often  wanting.  Deficiency  in  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  in  resonance 
upon  percussion,  is  present  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour. 
When  the  aneurism  is  seated  in  the  descending  portion  of  the  aorta,  the  pul- 
sation is  not  felt  in  front,  but  along  the  spine,  especially  on  the  left  side,  where 
the  aneurismal  murmur  is  also  to  be  heard,  and  more  loudly  than  upon  the 
anterior  part  of  the  chest.  If  a  sound  can  be  detected  along  the  spine,  more 
abrupt  and  rasping  than  that  of  the  heart  in  front,  it  is  almost  a  certain  proof 
of  the  existence  of  an  aneurism.  Occasionally,  however,  both  the  pulsation 
and  sound  in  the  back  are  wanting ;  and  the  diagnosis  becomes  very  difficult 
In  this  case,  if  the  tumour  is  seated  behind  the  heart,  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Hope 
to  occasion  in  that  organ  a  double  impulse,  corresponding  with  the  diastole 
and  the  systole,  and  described  as  of  &  jogging  character,  which  results  from 
two  other  causes  only,  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  and  displacement  of  the 
heart  to  the  front  of  the  spine.  It  is  only,  however,  the  existence  of  a  tumour 
that  is  thus  indicated,  and  upon  other  grounds  must  be  based  the  decision  as 
to  its  aneurismal  character.  In  relation  to  sacculated  aneurisms  of  the  aorta, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  various  tumours  occasionally  exist  in  the  chest, 
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to  which  pnlsatioQ  is  imparted  bj  the  Ticinitj  of  the  great  vessels.  Bnt,  in 
these  cases,  the  anearismal  sound  is  not  perceived,  or  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
and  no  pnlsation  or  thrill  is  to  be  felt  above  the  clavicle.  When  the  heart 
is  pressed  oat  of  its  proper  position  by  collections  of  pas  or  seram  in  the 
pleural  cavities,  th£  existence  of  pulsation  in  an  unnsual  spot  maj  lead  to  the 
BQspicion  of  aneurism.  But  if,  under  these  circimstances,  the  pulsation  of 
Qie  heart  should  be  found  wanting  in  the  normal  position,  the  difficulty  is  at 
once  solved. 

Aneurisms  of  the  innominaia^  subclavian,  and  root  of  the  carotid,  when 
very  large,  are  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  aorta. 
In  relation,  however,  to  the  two  latter  arteries,  there  is  a  ground  of  diagnosis 
in  the  fact,  that  the  pulsation,  anourismal  murmur,  and  tremor  above  the 
clavicle  are  usually  confined  to  the  affected  side,  and  are  more  superficial  and 
distinct  than  in  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Dr.  Hope  compares  the 
murmur  of  a  subclavian  or  carotid  aneurism  to  the  sound  of  a  small  hand- 
bellows,  while  that  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  bears  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  blast  of  a  forge-bellows.* 

Dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  characterized,  according  to  Dr. 
Hope,  by  pulsation  and  tremor  between  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third 
ribs  of  the  left  side,  perceptible  in  a  decreasing  degree  downwards,  but  wholly 
wanting  above  the  clavicle ;  by  a  slight  prominence  between  these  ribs ;  and 
by  a  very  loud,  superficial,  harsh,  sawing  sound  above  the  clavicles,  and  over 
the  whole  precordial  region,  but  loudest  upon  the  prominence  between  the 
two  ribs  mentioned. 

When  aneurisms  make  their  way  out  of  the  thoracic  cavity  so  as  to  form 
tumours  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  they  appear  in  positions  correspond- 
ing in  some  measure  with  the  portion  of  the  artery  from  which  they  proceed. 
Those  of  the  ascending  portion  and  bend  of  the  aorta  appear  usually  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  chest  and  in  front ;  those  of  the  descending  portion,  upon 
the  left  side  and  behind.  When  the  tumour  appears  on  the  right,  at  the  level 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  it  may  be  assumed  to  spring  from  near  the  origin 
of  the  aorta ;  when  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  arch ;  when  at  the  root  of  the  neck  behind  the  sternum,  from  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  arch.  {Chomel  etDalmaSf  Diet,  de  M^d.) 

Abdominal  Aneurisms, 

Not  only  the  aorta,  but  all  the  other  considerable  arteries  of  the  abdomen 
are  liable  to  aneurism.  These  tumours  have  been  found,  for  example,  in  the 
coeliac,  hepatic,  splenic,  Superior  mesenteric,  spermatic,  and  iliac  arteries. 
The  general  signs  of  abdominal  aneurism,  like  those  of  the  chest,  are  such  as 

*  Dr.  T.  S.  Holland,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  giyes  the  following  as  the  diagnostic  signs  of 
aneurism  of  (be  innominata«  compared  with  aneurism  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  aroh 
of  the  aorta  wifh  which  it  may  most  easilj  be  confounded.  They  were  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  twenty -four  cases  of  the  former  affection.  In  aneurism  of  the  imiofoinata, 
external  tumour  is  more  frequent,  earlier,  and  situated  above  the  inner  third  of  the  right 
clavicle,  while  in  that  of  the  transverse  arch  it  is  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  or  behind  it. 
In  the  former,  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm  and  right  side  of  the  neck  pulsate  mor« 
feebly  than  those  of  the  left;  in  the  latter,  the  case  is  reversed.  The  various  affections 
of  the  voice,  breathing,  congh,  and  deglutition,  so  common  in  the  aortic  aneurism,  are 
comparatively  rare  in  that  of  the  innominata.  In  the  latier,  pain,  oedema,  and  venous 
enlargement  begin  on  the  right  side  of  the  arm  and  head;  in  the  former,  on  the  left. 
Partial  paralysis  of  the  right  arm,  and  dislocation  of  the  clavicle,  trachea,  or  larynx, 
are  frequent  in  the  innominatal,  and  rare  in  the  aortic  affection.  Alteration  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  respiratory  murmur,  so  common  in  the  latter,  is  rare  in  the  former.  Mur- 
mnrs  in  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  attend  on  the  aneurism  of  the  innominata,  the 
pupations  of  which  are  cheeked  by  pressure  on  those  arteries;  neither  of  which  facts  is 
Irue  of  that  of  the  transverse  arch.  (Dub,  Quart,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sei.,  xiii.  29G.) 
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arise  from  the  distarbance  of  function  and  organization  in  the  parts  pressed 
npon  by  the  tamoar.  Bat,  as  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  more  disten- 
sible than  those  of  the  thorax,  the  organs  have  a  greater  opportnnitj  of  re- 
tiring before  the  pressure,  and  therefore  suffer  less,  or  at  least  suffer  longer, 
without  fatal  results.  Abdominal  aneurisms  produce  disorder  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  colic,  constipation,  flatulence, 
Ac.;  oi  the  liver,  in  that  of  jaundice,  and  hepatitis;  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, in  that  of  nephritic  irritation  and  inflammation.  By  pressure  upon  the 
nerves  which  so  abundantly  surround  them,  and  on  the  spine  in  which  they 
occasion  caries  or  absorption,  they  sometimes  g^ve  rise  to  a  great  diversity 
of  deranged  sensation  and  perverted  function,  and  to  the  most  acute  abdomi- 
nal and  lumbar  pains,  which  occasionally  shoot  downward  into  the  testicle 
and  lower  extremities.  These  also  sometimes  suffer  from  spasm,  and,  with 
the  bladder,  are  in  various  degrees  paralyzed,  in  consequence  of  injury  to  the 
spinal  marrow.  The  abdominal  derangements  from  aneurisms  are  generally 
attended  with  less  distarbance  of  circulation,  less  defect  of  appetite  and  nutri- 
tion, and  less  general  loss  of  health,  than  would  be  expected  from  an  equal 
amount  of  suffering  and  disordered  function,  proceeding  firom  original  disease 
of  the  viscera.  But  none  of  these  can  be  considered  as  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  aneurism.     The  latter  must  be  looked  for  in  the  physical  signs. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  sign  of  abdominal  aortic  aneurism  is  a  strong 
expansive  pulsation,  much  stronger  under  the  stethoscope  than  the  hand, 
felt  over  the  surface  of  a  fixed  and  compressible  tumour,  the  outline  of 
which  may  be  traced,  by  means  of  the  instrument  pressed  down  upon  it,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  line  of  the  aorta.  The  pulsation  is  almost  always  single, 
though  instances  have  been  observed  in  which  it  was  double.  It  is  constant, 
and  is  felt  as  strongly  laterally,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  the  forward  direction. 
If  the  tumour  is  very  large,  dulness  on  percussion  will  be  obvious ;  and 
a  brief,  abrupt  bellows  sound,  less  loud  and  hoarse  than  that  of  thoracic 
aneurism,  may  often  be  heard  over  the  course  of  the  artery,  in  the  front  of 
the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  in  the  back.  It  is  more  perceptible  below  than 
above  the  tumour,  because  propagated  downward  by  the  course  of  the  blood. 
It  is  sometimes  wanting.  To  render  it  perceptible,  when  not  so  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  it  has  been  recommended  to  examine  the  patient  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  with  the  abdomen  elevated  above  the  chest,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  abdominal  vessels,  and  thus  favour 
its  entrance  into  and  exit  from  the  sac.  Sometimes  a  small  artery  runs  over 
the  sac,  and,  if  pressed  en  by  the  stethoscope,  yields  a  murmur  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  aneurismal.  It  may,  howeveft*,  be  easily  distinguished 
by  being  more  superficial,  more  hissing,  confined  to  one  spot,  and  entirely 
removable  by  pressing  with  the  instrument  so  as  to  close  the  artery.  Besides 
the  above  signs,  another  is  afforded  in  the  vibratory  thrill  which  may  some- 
times be  felt  by  pressing  the  hand  firmly  down  over  the  surface  of  the 
tnmour,  and  upon  the  vessel  below. 

In  some  instances,  the  tumour  is  restrained  by  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
or  by  viscera  beueath  which  it  may  He,  and  which  may  have  contracted  ad- 
hesions so  as  to  render  them  immovable.  In  such  cases,  it  cannot  be  felt  by 
the  hand,  and  might  yield  no  impulse.  But,  should  general  signs  lead  to 
the  suspicion  of  its  existence,  it  is  possible  that  this  evidence  might  be  con- 
firmed by  the  stethoscope  applied  along  the  spine.  In  cases  of  uncertainty 
in  relation  to  the  existence  of  a  tumoar,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  by 
placing  one  hand  in  froot  of  the  abdomen  and  the  other  on  the  back,  and 
making  pretty  firm  pressure,  a  tolerably  correct  inferenoe  might  be  drawn 
from  the  apparent  thickness  of  the  intervening  space. 

Tumours  of  varioua  kinds  existing  in  the  aMomen,  and  receiving  an  im* 
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palse  from  some  neighboaring  artery,  might  sometimes  without  care  be  mis- 
taken for  anenrism.  Bat  the  impulse  is  more  feeble  and  less  ezpansiye,  and 
18  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  laterally,  as 
may  be  done  most  conveniently  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  side.  If  the 
tnmonr  is  displaced  either  laterally  or  anteriorly,  the  impulse  will  cease. 
The  anterior  displacement  may  be  aided  by  causing  the  patient  to  snpport 
himself  on  his  knees  and  elbows.  Should  the  tnmonr,  when  removed  from 
its  position,  still  pulsate,  the  inference  would  be  that  it  was  an  anennsm  of 
one  of  the  smaller  arteries.  The  absence  of  aneurismal  character  might  be 
inferred,  if  it  were  hard  and  quite  incompressible.  Such  tumours  by  pressure 
npon  an  artery  may  occasion  a  bellows  murmur ;  but  it  is  much  less  percepti- 
ble than  in  aneurisms,  and,  if  the  tumour  is  displaced,  or  if  the  stethoscope  is 
applied  laterally,  ceases  with  the  impulse.  Anemic  pulsations  of  the  aorta, 
as  they  are  attended  with  the  murmur,  and  are  frequently  associated  with 
compressible  tumours  arising  from  air  confined  in  some  portion  of  the  bowels, 
may  occasion  embarrassment  in  the  diagnosis ;  and,  should  solid  tumours  co- 
exist, they  would  receive  a  more  than  ordinary  impulse  from  this  cause.  But 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  system,  and  the  existence  of  the  anemic 
murmur  elsewhere,  would,  independently  of  the  different  character  of  the 
sound,  generally  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion.  The  occasional  removal  and 
recurrence  of  the  tumour,  if  dependent  on  flatulence,  would  satisfactorily  dis- 
prove its  aneurismal  character.  If  the  stethoscope  be  pressed,  along  the  course 
of  the  artery,  firmly  upon  the  vessel,  it  will  indicate  an  equable  diameter  in 
different  parts  of  it,  showing  that  no  part  was  expanded.  The  pulsation,  in- 
stead of  being  gradual,  expansive,  or  heaving,  as  in  aneurism,  is  quick  and 
jerking,  though  sufficiently  vigorous.  In  cases  of  abdominal  tumours  gene- 
rally, the  administration  of  brisk  purgatives  will  sometimes  settle  the  ques- 
tion by  removing  the  source  of  difficulty,  as  in  cases  of  impacted  feces,  con- 
eretions,  flatulent  collections,  and  masses  of  worms. 

Sometimes  the  aneurism  opens  into  the  cellular  tissue  without  the  perito- 
neum, and  pulsating  tumours  form  in  various  positions,  which  may  continue 
for  a  considerable  time  before  the  fatal  termination.  Such  tumours  appear 
in  the  iliac,  hypochondriac,  and  lumbar  regions.  In  other  instances,  the 
aneurism  gradually  makes  its  way  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  the  surface,  re- 
moving everything  that  opposes  it,  and,  when  presenting  posteriorly,  causing 
a  partial  destruction  of  the  ribs  and  vertebrae.  It  sometimes  attains  an 
enormous  size  before  bursting.  An  aneunsmal  sac  has  been  known  to  origi- 
nate near  the  upper  boundary  of  the  abdomen,  and,  after  filling  almost  the 
whole  cavity,  to  show  itself  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  in  the  groin. 

Aneurisms  of  the  smaller  abdominal  arteries  cannot  always  be  accurately 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  aorta.  Inferences  must  be  drawn  from  their 
position.  When  the  tumour  is  readily  movable,  it  may  without  hesitation  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  smaller  vessels.  Aneurisms  of  the  primitive  iliacs,  in 
their  early  progress,  must  be  judged  of  by  the  same  rules  which  guide  the 
practitioner  in  forming  his  opinion  of  those  of  the  great  arterial  trunk.  They 
often  in  the  end  make  their  appearance  externally  in  the  iliac  fossa  or  the 
groin,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  exter- 
nal iliacs.     This,  however,  is  a  problem  for  the  surgeon. 

Trealment, 

Though  internal  aneurisms  are  in  the  end  generally  fatal  yet  much  may 
be  done  to  palliate  their  harassing  symptoms,  and  to  prolong  life ;  and,  when 
the  tumour  is  of  that  kind  in  which  coagula  form,  hopes  may  even  be  in- 
dulged of  effecting  cures.  It  is  very  certain  that  spontaneous  cures  have 
taken  place;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  reports  of  practitioners. 
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that  the  efforts  of  nature  have  in  some  instances  been  materiallj  aided  by 
the  resources  of  art.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  bj  the  physician, 
that  the  method  of  cure  employed  by  nature  is  generally  to  fill  the  sac  with 
fibrinous  deposits  or  coagula  of  blood,  and  his  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
assist  in  this  process. 

Two  indications  are  obvious;  one  to  lessen  the  distending  force,  and  the 
other  to  sustain  or  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  A  third  may  be 
added;  that,  namely,  of  producing  contraction  in  the  parietes  of  the  sac 
These  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment. 

To  meet  the  first  indication,  those  measures  at  once  suggest  themselves 
which  are  calculated  to  reduce  the  heart's  action,  and  lessen  the  volume  of 
the  blood ;  and  of  these  venesection  would  seem  to  be  the  most  efficient. 
Hence,  this  remedy  long  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism,  especially  in  connection  with  a  very  low  diet  and  perfect  rest. 
This  was  the  method  of  cure  employed  by  Valsalva  and  Albertini,  which  has 
given  celebrity  to  their  names.  By  copious  and  repeated  bleeding,  and  a 
rigid  system  of  abstinence  and  of  rest,  these  physicians  and  their  followers 
kept  their  patients,  for  months,  at  the  lowest  point  of  reduction  compatible 
with  life;  and  are  said  to  have  had  considerable  success.  But  subsequent 
experience  has  not  confirmed  the  first  favourable  reports  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  plan ;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  from  the  uncertain  means  of  diagnosis 
at  that  time  employed,  cases  were  occasionally  mistaken  for  aneurism  which 
were  of  a  different  nature.  Nor  would  the  views  at  present  prevalent,  rela- 
tive to  the  influence  of  venesection  upon  the  blood,  lead  us  to  expect  any* 
thing  else  than  failure  from  a  plan  of  reduction  so  excessive.  In  the  first 
place,  inordinate  depletion  does  not  always  produce  a  reduction  of  the  heart's 
action.  On  the  contrary,  by  inducing  a  state  of  ansmia,  it  frequently  oc- 
qasions  an  irritable  condition  of  the  circulation,  in  which  the  pulse  becomes 
frequent  and  jerking,  and  the  heart  boats  tumultuously;  a  condition  anything 
but  favourable  to  the  cure  of  aneurisms.  (See  Anaemia,)  In  the  second 
place,  it  impairs  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  and  thus  deprives  nature  of 
the  very  instrument  upon  which  she  relies  for  the  repair  of  the  injury. 
Thirdly,  it  tends  to  increase  that  depressed  condition  of  the  vital  forces, 
npon  which  the  organic  disease  of  the  vessels,  so  often  the  first  step  in  the 
formation  of  aneurism,  probably,  at  least  in  some  measure,  depends.  Be- 
sides, in  a  feeble  constitution,  especially  when  disease  of  the  heart  is  associ- 
ated with  the  aneurism,  it  would  favour  the  tendency  to  dropsical  effusion, 
and  would  greatly  increase  the  danger,  already  considerable,  of  fatal  syncope. 
Nor  will  patients  generally  submit  to  so  rigid  a  system  of  self-denial  so  long 
continued ;  and,  if  attempted,  it  can  seldom  be  carried  thoroughly  into  effect 
The  blood  may  be  taken,  and  the  strength  thus  reduced  to  the  lowest  stand- 
ard ;  but  what  is  to  prevent  some  unusual  and  forbidden  movement  of  the 
patient,  which,  in  his  state  of  exhaustion,  might  prove  of  serious  injury,  if 
not  fatal,  by  calling  the  heart  into  a  degree  of  action  beyond  its  power? 
But,  notwithstanding  these  dangers  of  excessive  depletion,  the  indication  for 
a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  the  force  of  its  motion  still 
remains;  and  the  question  is  how  it  may  be  best  answered.  The  reply  most 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  system.  If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  with  a 
strong,  full  pulse,  and  apparently  rich  blood,  he  should  lose  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  and  keep  down  the  excess.  If  the  aneurism  is  compli- 
cated, as  not  unfreqnently  happens,  with  some  thoracic  or  ventral  inflammation, 
the  indication  for  bleeding  is  strengthened.  Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to 
keep  the  action  of  the  heart  a  little  below  par.  From  twelve  to  twenty 
ounces  may  be  taken  at  once,  and  afterwards  a  smaller  quantity,  say  from 
six  to  eight  ounces,  at  intervals  of  some  weeks,  or  whenever  the  sytems  maj 
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exhibit  eyidences  of  a  retnrn  to  the  original  excess.  Bat  if  the  paleness  of 
lips,  and  irritable  state  of  the  circnlation,  characteristic  of  the  anemic  con- 
dition, should  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  plan  of  depletion  must 
be  at  once  abandoned ;  and  great  caution  should  be  exercised  not  to  confound 
this  condition  with  one  of  real  vital  exaltation.  Individaals  show  a  marked 
constitutional  difference  in  this  respect,  some  being  disposed  to  plethora  and 
others  to  anaemia.  TMs  difference  should  be  attended  to,  and  allowed  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  treatment. 

The  lancet  maj  with  great  propriety  be  aided  by  the  use  of  purgative 
medicines;  and  these  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which  that  remedy  might 
be  improper.  The  saline  cathartics  are  generally  to  be  preferred ;  and  jalap 
and  cream  of  tartar  form  an  excellent  combination.  The  saline  cathartics 
are  peculiarly  useful  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid,  with- 
out depriving  it  in  an  equal  degree  of  its  coagulability,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  their  tendency  directly  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart  Another 
advantage  is  the  removal  of  the  serous  effusion,  so  frequently  attendant  upon 
the  disease,  and  which,  if  in  the  chest,  very  greatly  increases  the  distress  of 
the  patient  The  cathartic  may  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  even  more  frequently  in  some  cases.  A  very  good  plan,  when  there 
are  dropsical  symptoms,  is  to  give  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  in  divided  doses,  diffused  in  water,  every  day,  and  con- 
tinue the  medicine  until  it  shall  produce  dyspeptic  symptoms,  when  it  may 
be  omitted,  to  be  resumed  after  their  disappearance.  The  diuretic  action  of 
this  salt  is  of  great  advantage. 

In  decidedly  anemic  cases,  a  wholly  different  plan  of  treatment  must  be 
adopted.  In  these,  the  excessive  action  of  the  heart  is  sustained  by  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  blood.  To  quiet  the  circulation  it  is  necessary 
to  enrich  that  fluid,  and  in  doing  so  we  meet  also  the  second  indication  above 
referred  to,  that,  namely,  of  rendering  the  blood  more  coagulable.  Instead 
of  the  lancet  and  active  purgation,  we  must  now  resort  to  mild  tonics ;  and 
of  these  the  preparations  of  iron  are  beyond  all  others  applicable  to  the  case. 
The  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  combined  with  a  little  rhubarb  or  aloes,  if  a 
laxative  effect  is  required,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  will  be 
found  perhaps  the  most  efficient  remedy.  The  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark 
is  also  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  indication,  by  its  tonic  influence  over 
the  digestive  function,  and  its  sedative  action  on  the  heart 

In  either  of  the  above  cases,  digitalis  may  be  employed  as  an  adjuvant  It 
should  be  given  in  moderate  quantities,  long  continued,  with  occasional  in- 
termissions, however,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  accumulation.  It  proves  useful 
by  repressing  the  action  of  the  heart,  without  impairing  the  coagulability  of 
the  blood ;  and,  by  its  diuretic  action,  lessens  the  quantity  of  watery  fluid  in 
the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  absorption  of  any  that  may  have  been 
effused.  Hydrocyanic  acid  may  also  be  used  in  Teference  to  its  sedative  in- 
fluence, but  caution  is  required  in  its  management  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  ergot  would  not  prove  advantageous.  Its  application  to 
this  disease  is  suggested  by  its  admitted  power  in  restraining  hemorrhage, 
and  by  its  occasional  extraordinary  sedative  action  upon  the  pulse.  To  do 
good  it  must  be  continued  long.  Danger  might  be  apprehended  from  its 
known  tendency,  in  large  quantities,  to  occasion  mortification  of  the  ex- 
tremities. I  have,  however,  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  case,  occurring  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  ergot  in  medicinal  doses;  and  cannot  but 
think  that,  with  moderate  caution  in  watching  its  effects,  any  danger  of  the 
kind  may  be  avoided. 

Acetate  of  lead  has  been  considerably  used  as  a  remedy  in  aneurism,  and 
very  favourable  accounts  of  its  action  have  been  published.     I  have  employed 
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it  with  apparent  benefit;  bnt  have  never  seen  a  complete  recovery  ander  its 
nse.  To  be  effectaal  it  mast  be  given  so  as  to  affect  the  system,  and  after- 
wards  persevered  in  for  a  long  time.  In  this  case  it  is  apt  to  produce  colic, 
with  nansea  or  vomiting,  which  proves  so  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  that 
he  is  sometimes  with  difficnlty  induced  to  resume  the  remedy  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  symptoms.  A  grain  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  continued  until  it  induces  some  disturbance  of  the  primse  vise,  when  it 
should  be  suspended  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  resumed.  It  is  better  cal- 
culated than  any  other  internal  remedy  to  meet  the  third  indication  in  the 
treatment  of  aneurism,  that  of  contracting  the  parietes  of  the  sac.  With  the 
same  view,  alum  has  been  employed  in  aortic  aneurism. 

If  thoracic  or  abdominal  inflammation  attends  the  aneurism,  or  if  the  sac 
itself  is  inflamed  and  painful,  it  may  be  proper  to  detract  blood  locally  by 
cups  or  leeches,  and  afterwards  to  apply  blisters  or  other  revulsives.  But  tf 
the  tumour  is  near  the  surface,  these  remedies  should  not  be  applied  imme- 
diately over  it,  for  fear  of  causing  the  skin  to  slough.  Calomel  and  squill 
will  sometimes  prove  useful,  especially  when  there  is  effusion  in  the  chest. 

It  will  often  be  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  to  employ  nar- 
cotics or  antispasmodics  to  relieve  pain,  and  quiet  nervous  disturbance. 
Opium,  hyoscyamus,  camphor,  assafetida,  &c.  may  be  resorted  to. 

Local  applications  may  be  made  over  the  tumour  with  the  hope  of  aiding 
in  its  reduction.  Cold  water  and  ice  have  been  recommended ;  but  they  can- 
not be  long  steadily  persevered  in.  Perhaps  some  good  might  result  from 
cold  astringent  poultices,  made,  for  example,  with  decoction  of  oak  bark  or 
infusion  of  galls.  Dr.  Hope  recommends  a  belladonna  plaster,  when  the 
tnmour  is  painful,  or  requires  support 

The  diet  should  conform  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  shonld 
always  contain  materials  capable  of  furnishing  fibrin  to  the  blood.  Bread, 
firuits,  and  vegetables,  with  milk,  and  a  small  quantity  of  boiled  meat,  would 
be  applicable  to  ordinary  cases.  In  those  of  an  anemic  character,  meat  may 
be  more  fireely  employed.  Boiled  are  preferable  to  roasted  meats,  as  less 
stimulating,  while  they  contain  an  equal  amount  of  fibrin.  Broths  are  ob- 
jectionable, as  they  contain  the  most  stimulating  portions  of  meat,  while  they 
tend  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  blood.  As  little  drink  should  be  allowed  as 
is  compatible  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

In  relation  to  exercise,  the  patient  should  be  kept  for  the  most  part  at  rest, 
and  should  most  cautiously  avoid  all  hasty  movements,  and  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ertion. Passive  exercise  in  an  easy  carriage  may  prove  useful  by  sustaining 
the  digestion,  and  the  general  processes  of  secretion  and  nutrition,  in  a 
healthful  state.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  mental  equa- 
nimity; as  few  things  have  a  more  powerful  influence  in  calling  the  heart 
into  undue  and  dangerous  action  than  strong  moral  excitement 


Article  IF. 

ARTERIAL  PALPITATION. 

This  name  is  g^ven  to  an  increased  pulsation  or  throbbing  in  the  arteries, 
which  can  be  felt  by  the  individual  affected.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  ordinary  state  of  these  vessels  that  palpitation  of  the  heart  does  to  the 
healthy  action  of  that  organ.  It  may  occur  in  any  of  the  larger  arteries,  hot 
h  most  frequent  in  the  aorta,  especially  in  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  behind 
the  epigastrinm.    It  is  only  in  the  abdominal  aorta  that  it  has  attracted  par- 
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ticalar  attention,  or  requires  special  notice  here.  From  its  frequent  occnr- 
rence  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of 
epigastric  pulsation. 

Symptoms, — Upon  the  application  of  the  hand  to  the  epigastrium,  the 
throbbing  is  distinctly  felt;  and  so  violent  is  it  occasionally,  that  it  may  even 
become  sensible  to  the  eye.  Though  not  usually  attended  with  pain,  it  is 
often  yery  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  sometimes  occasions  harassing  fears 
of  aneurism,  or  other  serious  organic  disease.  It  is  in  general  intermittent 
in  its  character,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  which,  howeyef,  are  altogether  irre- 
gular, both  in  their  degree  and  recurrence.  In  some  instances,  it  remains 
Eretty  constant  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  A  feeble  bellows  murmur 
as  been  observed  generally  to  attend  it,  audible  especially  when  the  patient 
ifl  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  over-action 
of  the  heart,  though  the  two  affections  are  not  unfrequently  coincident. 

Causes, — The  causes  are  numerous.  Whatever  is  capable  of  extending  an 
irritation  to  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  and  especially  to  the  solar  plexus 
and  its  ganglia,  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  it.  The  persons  in  whom 
it  is  most  apt  to  occur  are  those  of  a  high|j  nervous  temperament  Hypo- 
chondriacal, hysterical,  and  anemic  individuals  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  it 
Perhaps  it  is  most  frequent  in  anaemia,  and  especially  in  that  form  of  it  usually 
associated  with  uterine  derangement,  as  in  cblorotic  and  hysterical  females. 
It  has  been  observed  to  follow  copious  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  rectum, 
and  uterus.  Hepatic  derangement,  an  irritated  or  dyspeptic  state  of  stomach, 
disorder  of  the  bowels,  in  short,  congestion,  irritation,  or  inflammation  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  generally,  appear  to  be  capable  of  exciting  it  Tenderness 
in  the  epigastrium  is  a  not  unfrequent  attendant  It  has  been  observed  in 
connection  with  tenderness  of  the  spine.  It  sometimes  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  forms  of  nervous  gout  and  rheumatism ;  as  it  has  been  known  to  cease 
suddenly  upon  the  occurrence  of  gout  in  the  extremities.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  sometimes  results  from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  tea.  Simple  flatulence  of  the  bowels  will  sometimes  bring  on  a  paroxysm 
in  those  predisposed  to  it  Dr.  Stokes  has  found  it  to  attend  intestinal  and 
peritoneal  inflammation,  as  increased  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery  attends  a 
whitlow.  Indeed,  he  considers  it  a  good  sign  of  intestinal  inflammation  when 
it  exists  along  with  fever,  and  the  aortic  pulsation  is  proportionably  more  ac- 
tive than  that  at  the  wrist.  Notice  has  been  especially  attracted  towards  it  as 
an  accompaniment  of  pancreatitis,  of  which  it  has  even  been  supposed  to  be 
a  pathognomonic  sign.  It  may  arise  from  the  pressure  of  tumours  or  enlarged 
viscera.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  sometimes  results  from  an  original  irri- 
tation, active  congestion,  or  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  solar  plexus, 
which  supplies  nerves  to  the  artery. 

Diagnosis, — The  affections  for  which  this  pulsation  is  most  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken, are  aneurism  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  If  no  abdominal 
tumour  exist  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  former 
affection.  Its  irregular  occurrence  and  frequent  absence ;  its  occasional  disap- 
pearance upon  the  removal  of  some  temporary  cause,  such  as  flatulence ;  the 
state  of  system  with  which  it  is  frequently  associated ;  and  the  character  of 
the  pulsation,  which  is  quick  and  jerking,  instead  of  being  slow,  expansive, 
and  heaving,  as  in  abdominal  aneurisms,  are  generally  sufficiently  diagnostic. 
But  positive  certainty  may  be  obtained  with  the  stethoscope.  By  the  aid  of 
this  instrument,  the  pulsation  may  be  observed  for  a  considerable  'distance 
along  the  aorta,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  spot,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
vessel  extends  laterally  beyond  its  limits,  as  it  does  in  aneurism.  The  double 
shock  sometimes  occurring  in  the  latter  affection  is  never  perceived.  The 
murmur,  too,  is  very  different  from  the  aneurismal ;  and  is  often  associated 
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with  a  similar  marmar  in  the  carotid  and  sabclayian  arteries,  and  a  venona 
mnrmar  in  the  jagulars.  When  tomoars  exist  in  the  abdomen,  and  receire 
an  impulse  from  the  throbbing  artery,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  bat  may 
still  in  general  be  made  oat  with  sufficient  distinctness.  (See  Aneurism,  p. 
240.)  The  absence  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  will  be  best  proved  bj 
the  want  of  its  characteristic  physical  signs. 

Treatment, — From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  inferred  that  no 
single  plan  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  all  cases  of  aortic  palpitation,  depend* 
ing  as  it  does  npon  causes  so  numerous  and  different.  The  primary  object 
must  be  to  search  out  the  derangement,  functional  or  organic,  in  which  it  may 
have  originated,  and  to  apply  remedies  to  this  derangement.  The  conditio^ 
of  the  liver,  of  the  stomach,  of  the  bowels,  and  of  the  abdominal  contents 
generally  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  corrected  by  appropriate  means 
if  found  deranged.  Should  evidences  of  inflammatory  congestion  or  irritation 
exist  in  the  spine,  or  should  there  appear  good  reason  for  suspecting  its  exist- 
ence in  the  solar  plexus,  cups  or  leeches  applied  to  the  back,  followed  by 
blisters  or  other  revulsives,  would  be  the  proper  remedies.  It  might  even  be 
advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  should  the  pulse  be  strong  and  excited. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  saline  cathartics  and  a  restricted  diet  will  be 
useful.  In  anemic  cases,  an  opposite  plan  must  be  adopted,  consisting  in  the 
use  of  chalybeates  and  nutritious  animal  food.  Care  must  be  taken  also  to 
arrest  all  exhausting  discharges.  Sometimes  narcotics  and  antispasmodics 
become  necessary  to  allay  nervous  disorder.  For  this  purpose,  hyoscyamos, 
conium,  lactucarium,  camphor,  valerian,  assafetida,  musk,  compound  spirit 
of  ether,  or  opium,  may  be  resorted  to.  The  cold  shower-bath  will  occa- 
sionally prove  useful.  If  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  flatulence,  a 
fluidrachm  of  one  of  the  aromatic  tinctures,  as  the  compound  spirit  of  laven- 
der, or  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  or  a  draught  of  strong  infusion 
of  ginger,  will  often  dissipate  the  symptoms.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  resort  to  a  gentle  mercurial  course,  with  the  object  of  remov- 
ing any  latent  inflammation,  in  which  the  pulsation  may  originate.  The  use 
of  tobacco,  coffee,  and  strong  tea  should  be  abandoned,  or  at  least  suspended 
for  a  time,  till  it  is  ascertained  Whether  they  might  have  been  the  cause.  Ex- 
ercise, fresh  air,  agreeable  mental  occupation,  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and,  aa 
the  most  effectual  method  of  combining  these  requisites,  a  journey  to  some 
watering-place,  especially  to  one  of  the  chalybeate  and  saline  springs,  will 
be  among  the  most  effectual  remedies. 


SUBSECTION  III. 

DI9BA8K8   OF  TBB   VXIN8. 

^ticle  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  VEINS,  or  PHLEBITIS. 

iNFLAMBiATiON  of  the  vcius,  though  not  often  an  original  disease,  is  a  fire- 
quent  consequence  of  other  affections,  especially  of  wounds  or  other  injuries^ 
whether  accidental  or  the  result  of  operations,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  solicitude  to  the  surgeon  and  obstetrician. 

St/mptomSf  Coarse f  dc, — The  complaint  is  characterized  by  pain  and  great 
tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  affected  vessel,  which  often  feels  like  a 
bard  cord,  knotted  at  intervals,  and  rolling  under  the  fingers.     It  is  nsoaUy 
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ittended  with  swelling  of  the  parts  adjacent,  and  of  those  through  which  the 
ramifications  of  the  vessel  are  distributed.  The  limb  below  is  often  greatly 
distended,  partly  from  the  effusion  of  liquid  consequent  upon  obstruction  to 
the  returning  blood,  and  partly  from  the  propagation  of  inflammation  to  the 
other  tissues.  This  tumefaction  sometimes  obscures  the  hardness  of  the  yes- 
sel  itself,  which  therefore  escapes  notice  unless  upon  careful  examination. 

Fibrinous  matter  is  thrown  out  by  the  'coats  of  the  inflamed  vessel,  and 
blood  coagulates  in  layers  upon  its  inner  surface,  so  as  at  length  completely 
to  fill  up  its  caliber,  and  thus  to  produce  that  obstruction  to  the  circulation, 
and  hardness  of  the  vessel  above  alluded  to.  If  the  vessel  affected  is  small, 
the  consequences  of  the  obstruction  are  not  necessarily  serious;  but,  if  one  of 
the  larger  trunks,  especially  those  in  the  interior,  is  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, they  may  be  fatal,  and  are  always  dangerous. 

If  the  inflammation  should  now  subside,  it  may  happen,  partly  by  the 
solution  of  the  coagulum,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  from  behind,  that  the 
blood  may  make  its  way  again  through  the  vessel,  and  the  circulation  be 
restored.  But  more  frequently  the  obstruction  continues,  the  blood  finds  a 
passage  through  other  vessels  which  are  enlarged  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
inflamed  vein,  through  a  process  of  organization  and  absorption,  is  gradually 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  hard  impervious  cord,  or  ligamentous  string. 
With  the  return  of  the  circulation  the  swelling  in  the  limb  gradually  subsides, 
and  the  patient  ultimately  recovers,  though  not  always  without  some  re- 
siduary hardness  or  tumefaction  of  the  parts  affected. 

But,  if  the  disease  advances,  suppuration  ensues;  and  the  pus,  which  is 
eometimes  largely  produced,  is  either  confined  by  the  coagulated  blood  and 
exuded  lymph  within  certain  portions  of  the  vessel,  thus  constituting  ab- 
scesses along  the  vein,  or,  if  not  thus  Restrained,  is  carried  along  with  the 
corrent  of  blood,  and  contaminates  the  circulation.  The  former  of  these 
events  is  the  more  desirable ;  as  the  disease  then  remains  local,  and  the 
question  of  recovery  is  resolved  into  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
patient's  strength  of  constitution.  If  he  have  vigour  enough  to  carry  him 
through  the  processes  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  and  the  granu- 
lation of  the  abscesses  formed,  recovery  will  take  place;  and  this  may  be 
confidently  expected  when  only  the  smaller  vessels  are  involved.  But  if  the 
caliber  of  the  vein  remain  pervious,  and  the  pus  mix  with  the  mass  of  the 
blood,  the  consequences  may  be  most  serious.  Even  then,  however,  if  the 
purulent  admixture  be  very  small,  it  is  probable  that  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance of  any  moment  will  ensue.    If  large,  it  often  produces  fatal  disorder. 

In  some  cases,  owing  to  peculiarity  in  the  cause  and  consequent  nature  of 
the  inflammation,  or  in  the  previous  health  or  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
formation  jof  pus  is  not  preceded  or  attended  by  adhesive  inflammation  and 
fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  blood  in  the  vessel  has  no  disposition  to  coagu- 
late. Pus  is  formed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  vein,  and  is  washed  away 
by  the  current  of  the  blood,  which  thus  becomes  contaminated.  This  condi- 
tion of  venous  inflammation  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous,  giving  rise  to  the 
most  violent  constitutional  disturbance,  and,  if  life  is  not  thus  immediately 
destroyed,  to  the  production  of  abscesses  or  purulent  depositions  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  the  system  is  at  length  exhausted.* 

The  secondary  effects  of  phlebitis  are  often  of  great  importance.     Inde- 

♦  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  Surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospitnl,  London,  infers,  from  experiments 
performed  by  himself,  that  the  coagulated  fibrin,  lining  the  inner  surface  of  tho  veins, 
or  more  or  less  completely  filling  the  catity,  in  phlebitis,  is  not  produced  by  exudation 
from  the  surface  of  the  vein  itself,  but  is  deposited  directly  by  the  blood.  In  an  expe- 
riment upon  an  a^s,  in  which  measures  were  taken  to  produce  inflammation  of  the 
jugular  vein,  the  blood  b«iDg  entirely  excluded,  the  liuiug  membrane  was  found  par- 
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pendentlj  of  those  to  which  attention  will  be  called  hereafter,  as  the  milk-leg 
and  metastatic  abscess,  inflammatory  affections  of  important  organs,  more  or 
less  directly  connected  with  the  inflamed  veins,  take  place,  which  add  g^atly 
to  its  dangers.  Thns,  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  sometimes  becomes  the 
starting-point  of  phlebitis,  which  in  one  direction  penetrates  the  sinnaes  of 
the  brain,  and  thence  passes  to  its  substance,  and  in  another  passes  down 
the  veins  of  the  oeck,  and  sets  on  foot  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleara, 
generally  of  a  low  character,  and  sometimes  ending  in  gangrene.  (See  Akd. 
Times  and  Oaz,,  April,  1855,  p.  851.) 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  phlebitis  vary  with  the  stage  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  its  character.  In  the  ordinary  adhesive  variety,  in  ita  earlier 
stages,  they  are  those  of  common  symptomatic  fever,  commencing  asoally 
with  more  or  less  rigor,  and  differing  only  by  greater  frequency  and  leas 
strength  of  pulse.  The  occurrence  of  snppnration  is  usually  marked  by  re- 
peated chills,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  surface,  attended  frequently  with 
profuse  sweats,  especially  during  sleep.  In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  pus  has  somewhat  largely  entered  the  circulation,  the 
fever  is  of  a  low  and  often  typhoid  character.  The  pulse  is  very  freqoent, 
small,  and  feeble;  the  respiration  hurried;  the  skin  pale,  and  often  sallow  or 
dusky;  the  extremities  cold;  the  countenance  anxious,  sunken,  and  hag* 
gard ;  the  tongue  generally  dry,  and  covered  with  sordes ;  the  stomach  oc- 
casionally irritable ;  and  the  bowels  costive,  or  affected  with  diarrhoea.  Ex- 
treme restlessness,  muttering  delirium,  and  other  marks  of  nervons  derange- 
ment are  frequent  attendants  on  the  disease,  which,  under  these  circnmstances, 
is  generally  fatal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  symptoms  may  sometimea 
occur,  independently  of  the  generation  of  pus,  from  a  propagation  of  inflam- 
mation extensively  along  the  great  venous  tmnks  towards  the  heart,  or  from 
a  general  vitiation  of  the  blood,  and  prostration  of  the  nervons  energy,  in 
consequence  of  some  other  poisonous  influence. 

When  pus  is  produced  in  the  larger  veins,  the  danger  is  greater;  for  the 
chance  is  less  that  it  will  be  confined  by  the  obstrnction  of  the  vessel 

The  diagnosis  of  phlebitis  in  the  extremities  is  usually  not  difficult;  hot 
obscurity  often  attends  it  when  seated  in  the  internal  veins  of  the  abdomen 
or  thorax.  In  such  cases,  the  occurrence  of  a  hard  edematous  swelling,  with 
more  or  less  of  a  purplish  aspect,  in  exterior  parts,  the  veins  of  which  carry 
blood  into  the  interior  trunk  affected,  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  evidence 
of  its  existence.  Thus,  such  a  swelling  in  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  occu- 
pying the  whole  limb,  without  any  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  femoral 
vein,  may  be  considered  as  diagnostic  of  phlebitis  of  the  corresponding  iliac 
vein,  and,  if  in  both  limbs,  of  the  same  disease  in  the  vena  cava.  I  have  had 
a  case  exactly  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  post- 
mortem examination.  The  original  cause  of  the  phlebitis,  in  snch  casea,  ii 
apt  to  be  cancer  of  one  or  more  of  the  viscera. 

Inflammation  of  the  portal  vein.  Portal  phlebitis. — Generally  in  rela- 
tion to  the  external  veins,  and  not  unfrequently  in  relation  to  the  inferior 

fleotly  smooth  and  glossy,  and  there  was  no  fibrinous  exadation  observable.  (JTetfie^- 
Chirurg.  TranM.,  xzzT.  191.)  It  is  probably  true  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins, 
being  like  that  of  arteries  without  blood-vessels,  is  not  capable  of  itself  throwing  oat 
eoagulable  lymph,  or  any  other  product  of  inflammation;  hni  as  the  other  membranes 
of  the  veins  are  capable,  when  inflamed,  of  all  the  changes  which  other  tissues  undergo 
in  a  similar  condition,  it  may  be  readily  conceiyed  that  the  liquor  sanguinis  exudes 
fkt>m  them,  passes  through  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vein,  exactly  as  through  the 

g roper  serous  tissue,  which  is  equally  exempt  from  vessels,  aud  either  coagulates  on  the 
mer  surface,  or  is  converted  into  pus,  according  to  the  8t«te  of  the  parts  affected,  and 
of  the  syiflem.  (Note  to  thi  fourth  and  fifth  editions.) 
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Tenoofl  tninks  whfeh  coovej  the  external  blood  to  the  heart,  there  are  signs 
by  which  inflammation  maj  be  recognized  with  considerable  certaintj.  Bat 
it  is  different  with  the  portal  vein,  which  both  begins  and  terminates  within 
the  abdomen.  It  is  highly  probable  that  inflammation  of  this  vein  and  its 
ramifications  occasionaUj  takes  place,  and,  ending  favonrablj,  escapes  notice 
from  the  obscority  of  its  symptoms.  It  is  only  in  the  fatal  cases,  the  nature 
of  which  is  revealed  by  dissection,  that  it  has  been  recognized  with  an  ap- 
prcMMh  to  certainty.  A  short  accoant  of  the  symptoms,  in  these  cases,  may 
proTe  osefbl  by  facilitating  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  its  milder  forms,  or 
eaiiier  stages,  while  yet  amenable  to  remedies.  The  affection  has  been  gene- 
rally overlooked  by  systematic  writers.  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts  to  a  paper  of  Dr.  E.  Lendet,  of  Paris,  published  in  the  Archives 
Oenirales  for  February,  1853  (page  145),  which  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  a  case  observed  by  himself,  and  a  summary  of  facts  deduced  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  cases  heretofore  placed  on  record.  The  affection  makes  its 
attack  in  general  somewhat  abruptly,  but  sometimes  gradually.  The  first 
observable  symptom  is  usually  a  dull  pain  in  the  epigastrium  or  hypogas* 
trinm,  increased  by  pressure,  and,  as  the  case  advances,  extending  more  or 
less  over  the  abdomen,  which  becomes  in  some  degree  tympanitic.  Occasion- 
ally the  superficial  veins  are  distended.  Febrile  symptoms  set  in  accompanied 
with  a  remarkable  tendency  to  chills,  which  are  among  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  complaint.  These  chills  occur  quite  irregularly,  in  some  instances 
several  times  in  the  same  day,  and  are  not  generally  foUowed  by  sweats, 
though  these  do  sometimes  take  place.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  and  the 
patient  is  more  or  less  jaundiced ;  but  neither  of  these  conditions  is  universal. 
The  spleen  is  also  sometimes  enlarged.  Not  unfreqnently  there  is  more  or* 
less  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  Typhoid  symptoms  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  close,  with  frequent  pulse,  delirium,  coma,  and  great 
prostration.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  is  from  one  to  three  weeks,  or 
more.  The  cases  have  uniformly  terminated  fatally.  The  cause  is  for  the 
most  part  unknown.  In  general  the  affection  seems  to  have  been  idiopathic ; 
bat,  in  a  few  instances,  it  has  originated  in  a  focus  of  inflammation,  or  in  local 
injury.  In  one  case,  the  cause  was  a  fish  bone,  which  had  passed  through  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  and  perforated  the  portal  vein.  In  a  case  observed  by 
M.  Leudet,  the  starting-point  seemed  to  be  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  rectum 
by  the  point  of  a  syringe.  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Times{i[.  162),  which  probably  originated  in  inflammation  of  the  bowel,  con- 
sequent on  the  partial  strangulation  of  a  fold  of  the  intestine,  passing  through 
a  rupture  in  the  omentum.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  of  multi- 
plied abscesses  of  the  liver,  accompanying  tropical  dysentery,  are  the  result 
of  portal  phlebitis,  having  its  origin  in  the  ulcerative  affection  of  the  bowel. 

Anaiamical  Characters  of  Phlebitis. — ^The  appearances  after  death  are 
redness  of  the  inflamed  vessel ;  a  thickened,  contracted,  softened,  or  indurated 
condition  of  its  coats;  coagulable  lymph  adhering  to  its  inner  surface,  or  loose 
within  its  cavity;  coagula  of  blood  often  completely  plugging  up  the  vessel 
for  a  considerable  extent ;  and  generally  more  or  less  pus,  sometimes  confined 
by  adhesions  within  small  portions  of  the  tube,  sometimes  completely  sur- 
rounded by  coagulated  blood,  and  again  lying  loosely  in  the  vessel.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  portions  of  the  vein  are  quite  obliterated,  and  reduced  by  ab- 
sorption to  the  form  of  an  impervious  cord.  The  parts  about  the  vessel  also 
exhibit  signs  of  inflammation,  having  contracted  adhesions  from  fibrinous  exu- 
dation, or  being  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  pas.  Redness  alone,  without 
thickening,  softening,  ulceration,  or  either  fibrinous  exudation  or  the  presence 
of  pus,  is  not  considered  a  sure  sign  of  in  flam  motion. 

In  portal  phlebitis,  the  coats  of  the  veins  have  been  found  of  a  grayish 
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colour,  and  so  moch  thickened  that  the  vessels  did  not  collapse.  The  inner 
coat  was  much  thickened,  coagulated  fibrin  adhered  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
portal  vein,  and  occasionally  the  clots  were  so  large  as  nearly  to  fill  the  vessel. 
There  was  usually  abundance  of  pus,  more  or  less  mingled  with  blood,  both 
in  the  trunk  and  in  its  intestinal  and  hepatic  ramifications,  and  sometimes  in 
the  splenic  vein.  Numerous  abscesses  existed  in  the  liver,  and  between  the 
folds  of  the  mesentery ;  and  the  veins  in  their  course  were  sometimes  bathed 
in  pus.    In  some  instances,  the  peritoneum  exhibited  signs  of  inflammation. 

Causes. — Phlebitis  almost  always  arises  from  local  injury  or  inflammation, 
in  which  the  veins  of  the  part  are  involved,  either  directly  or  by  contigaooa 
sympathy,  or  from  the  entrance  of  acrid  or  septic  matters  into  their  cavity. 
The  inflammation,  once  established,  is  readily  propagated  along  their  coarse; 
and  the  tendency  of  phlebitis  appears  to  be,  contrary  to  what  has  been  ob- 
served of  arteritis,  to  run  from  the  smaller  vessels  to  the  larger  with  which 
they  are  continuous,  thus  following  the  course  of  the  blood.  Sometimes  very 
alight  injuries  are  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  disease,  partly  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  patient's  constitution  at  the  time,  and  partly  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  injury.  Thus,  it  may  arise  from  a  slight  focus  of 
inflammation,  whether  ulcerative  or  not,  in  one  of  the  toes,  and  may  thence 
run  up  the  leg  and  thigh  with  serious  consequences.  Any  wound  of  a  vein, 
which,  from  its  nature  or  inaccurate  closure,  does  not  unite  by  adhesive  in- 
flammation, is  apt  to  generate  phlebitis.  Hence  its  occasional  occurrence 
after  venesection,  especially  when  a  dull  lancet  has  been  employed,  or  one 
soiled  by  contact  with  diseased  matter.  Hence  too  the  frequency  of  the  dis- 
ease after  division  of  the  saphena,  or  other  operation  for  varicose  veins  of  the 
*  leg.  Perhaps  the  great  liability  to  phlebitis,  and  the  consequent  danger  in 
these  cases,  depend  partly  upon  the  previously  morbid  condition  of  the  ves- 
sel. Amputations  and  operations  on  parts  largely  supplied  with  veins  not 
unfrequently  prove  fatal,  in  consequence  of  venous  inflammation  proceeding 
from  the  cut  surface.  Puerperal  women  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  disease ; 
the  veins  of  the  womb  taking  on  inflammation  after  delivery,  and  propaga- 
ting it  to  the  larger  venous  trunks  with  which  they  commuiTicate.  The  veins 
proceeding  from  the  part  of  the  uterus  at  which  the  placenta  was  attached 
are  especially  liable  to  be  affected,  and  the  spermatic  vein  upon  one  side  is 
most  frequently  inflamed.  The  hypogastric  veins  are  also  apt  to  be  attacked, 
and  through  them  the  inflammation  sometimes  reaches  the  iliac  and  femoral 
veins,  and  even  extends  into  the  vena  cava.  Some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
puerperal  fever  probably  owe  their  malignity  to  phlebitis  originating  in  the 
womb ;  and  phlegmasia  dolens  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  same  origin. 
Fractures  of  the  skull  are  apt  to  occasion  phlebitis.  Contusions,  abscesses, 
cancerous  sores,  caries,  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  any  other  form  of  suppurative 
inflammation  may  become  a  focus  whence  the  disease  may  spread,  and  carry 
the  seeds  of  danger  or  death  into  the  system.  The  veins  rnnning  from  soch 
centres  have  often  been  observed  to  be  filled  with  pus.  It  has  been  a  ques- 
tion whether,  in  such  cases,  the  pus  is  taken  up^  by  the  veins,  and  merely 
conveyed  by  them  into  the  circulation,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
flammatory process  in  their  own  structure.  Possibly  both  events  may  hap- 
pen; but,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems  to  me 
most  probable  that  it  is  generated  for  the  most  part  in  the  veins  themselves ; 
for,  if  it  were  taken  up  by  them,  why  should  we  not  find  the  vessels  simi- 
larly loaded  in  all  cases  of  large  purulent  collections  of  similar  character  7 
Of  one  of  the  results  of  this  morbid  process  there  will  be  occasion  to  treat 
directly.  Phlebitis  has  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  arisen  from  cold, 
like  other  inflammations ;  ajad  it  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  translation 
of  rheumatic  or  goaty  irritation.     From  the  circumstance  that  it  originates 
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generallj  in  local  injaries,  it  follows  that  the  large  interior  Tenons  tmnks  are 
seldom  primarilj  affected. 

The  existence  of  a  predisposition  seems  to  be,  if  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  phlebitis,  certainly  very  promotive  of  it ;  as  precisely  the  same 
local  condition,  so  fkr  as  can  be  discovered,  which  produces  it  in  one  case, 
will  have  no  such  consequence  in  many  others.  The  character  of  the  pre- 
disposition has  great  influence  in  determining  whether  the  resulting  inflam- 
mation is  to  be  adhesive  or  suppurative.  A  feeble  and  depraved  state  of 
health  is  most  favourable  to  the  latter,  and  therefore  greatly  aggravates  the 
danger  of  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  some  unknown  distemperature  of 
the  atmosphere  favours  the  origin  of  phlebitis,  which  appears  occasionally  to 
prevail  almost  epidemically,  especially  among  puerperal  women. 

There  are  two  affections,  usually  considered  of  obscure  origin,  one  of  which 
has  been  recently  traced,  if  not  with  certainty,  yet  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  probability,  to  phlebitis  as  its  source,  and  the  other  is  considered  by  many 
as  having  the  same  origin.  These  are  phlegmasia  dolens,  and  metastatic 
abscess.  They  can  be  considered  nowhere  more  appropriately  than  in  the 
present  place. 

L  Phlegmasia  Dolens.— Flileg[masia  Alba  Dolens.— Crural 

Phlebitis. — Milk-leg. — This  affection  occurs  generally  in  women  after 
delivery,  but  sometimes  uso  in  the  unmarried,  and  occasionally  even  in  males. 
It  nsualiy  commences  about  a  week  or  two  after  delivery,  though  the  interval 
may  be  much  longer.  In  some  instances,  it  is  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms, 
in  others,  is  ushered  in  with  a  chill  occurring  simultaneously  with  the  local 
affection,  and  in  others  again,  and  these  are  the  most  numerous,  commences 
with  pain.  This  is  usually  felt  first  in  the  loins  or  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, whence  it  extends  to  the 'groin,  and  thence  to  the  vulva,  and  down  the 
thigh  and  leg.  Sometimes,  however,  it  shows  itself  first  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  limb,  as  in  the  calf,  travelling  upwards,  and  in  other  cases  in  two  distant 
points  at  the  same  time.  At  first  it  may  be  only  an  aching  sensation  with 
soreness,  and  a  sense  of  weight  or  stiffness  in  the  part;  but  it  soon  increases 
and  becomes  acute,  severe,  and  sometimes  even  excruciating,  being  felt  most 
along  the  course  of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  crural  nerve  in  thoathigb,  and 
of  the  posterior  tibial  in  the  leg.  The  limb  soon  begins  to  swell,  and,  in  the 
coarse  of  forty-eight  hours,  is  sometimes  of  twice  its  usual  dimensions.  The 
labium  pudendi  is  similarly  affected.  With  the  swelling,  the  acuteness  of  the 
pain  generally  abates  in  some  measure,  but  the  soreness  continues,  and  is 
aggravated  by  every  movement.  The  limb  is  in  general  slightly  flexed,  and 
quite  motionless,  as  if  paralyzed.  The  swelling,  when  at  its  height,  is  uniform 
over  almost  the  whole  limb,  which  is  unnaturally  white,  shining,  hot,  and 
(inn  and  elastic  to  the  touch.  It  does  not  pit  upon  pressure,  except  some- 
times at  the  commencement,  and  at  the  decline  of  the  swelling.  When  cut, 
it  exudes  only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid.  Sometimes  red  lines  are  observed 
in  the  course  of  the  crural  veins,  and  red  patches  here  and  there  upon  the 
limb ;  but  the  colour,  as  just  stated,  is  usually  white.  The  tenderness  is 
greatest  along  the  femoral  vein,  which  may  almost  always  be  felt  like  a 
hard  cord.  Sometimes  this  hardness  is  confined  to  the  groin,  sometimes 
may  be  felt  all  the  way  down  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  in  other  instances  occurs 
in  distinct  parts  of  the  course  of  the  vessel.  The  uniformity  of  the  cord  is 
interrupted  by  occasional  nodules,  arising  either  from  inflamed  cellular  tis- 
sue, or  coagula  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
groin  are  usually  hard  and  swollen.  Both  limbs  are  seldom  attacked  at  the 
same  time;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  becomes  affected  after  the 
recovery  of  the  other.      The  left  is  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  right. 
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The  diseasa  is  said  Bometimes  to  extend  to  the  arm  of  the  affected  side. 
It  18  attended  with  a  very  frequent  pulse  and  other  febrile  symptoms,  often 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  sometimes  with  suppression  of  the  lochia  and 
the  milk. 

Phlegmasia  dolens  generally  terminates  fayourablj,  though  constitutional 
symptoms  occasionally  make  their  appearance,  such  as  have  been  ascribed 
above  to  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  circulation,  and  the  patient  sinks.  The 
acute  symptoms  are  in  most  cases  over  in  two  weeks ;  but  the  limb  often  con* 
tinnes  more  or  less  swollen  or  hard,  for  a  long  period,  sometimes  even  for  life. 
In  favourable  cases,  the  symptoms  gradually  subside ;  the  pain,  hardness,  and 
swelling  abate;  and  the  blood,  which  can  find  no  passage  through  the  large 
internal  veins  of  the  limb,  is  returned  by  the  superficial  vessels,  greatly  en- 
larged for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  erysipelatous  inflammation  occurs  in  the 
limb,  and  abscesses  form  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  in  different  parts 
about  the  pelvis,  greatly  increasing  the  danger  of  the  patient,  and,  in  some 
instances,  proving  fatal. 

In  all  the  fatal  cases  examined  within  a  few  years,  marks  of  inflammation 
have  been  found  in  the  femoral  vein,  frequently  extending  into  the  veins  of 
the  leg,  and  sometimes  occupying  almost  all  the  venous  ramifications  of  the 
limb.  The  caliber  of  these  vessels  has  been  filled  by  coagulated  blood,  solidified 
fibrin,  and  pus ;  and  coagula  have  also  been  observed  in  the  external,  inter- 
nal, and  primitive  iliac  veins.  In  the  external  iliac  the  signs  of  infliamma- 
tion  have  been  strongly  marked,  and  were  traced  by  Dr.  Lee  flrom  these  to 
the  veins  of  the  uterus.  The  other  tissues  of  the  limb  have  also  been  found 
inflamed,  but  apparently  in  a  secondary  manner. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  phlegmasia 
dolens.  At  first  considered  as  the  result  of  a  metastatic  secretion  of  milk  in 
the  limb,  it  was  afterwards  with  more  appearance  of  reason  ascribed  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  absorbents,  and  still  later  to  general  inflammation  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissne,  muscles,  and  inner  surface  of  the  skin.  Various  observers  had  de- 
tected evidences  of  phlebitis  in  the  great  veins  of  the  thigh,  among  whom  Dr. 
Davis,  of  England,  and  M.  Bouillaud,  of  France,  were  the  most  conspicuous: 
and  the  opinion  was  advanced  that  the  disease  might  consist  essentially  of 
this  affection ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  inflammation  was  traced  to  the  veins 
of  the  womb  by  Dr.  Lee,  and  the  point  of  origin  thus  clearly  established,  that 
this  opinion  acquired  full  confirmation.  There  scarcely  appears  room  at  pre- 
sent to  doubt  that,  however  other  tissues  may  be  subsequently  involved  in 
the  disease,  the  structure  primarily  affected  is  the  veins ;  and  that,  when  the 
complaint  is  consequent  upon  delivery,  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins  is 
its  starting-point  But  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  disease,  under  circum- 
stances of  delivery  not  essentially  different,  would  seem  to  point  to  some  other 
cause  than  injury  of  the  uterine  vessels ;  and  we  must  seek  for  this  in  peea- 
liarity  of  constitution,  or  the  peculiar  state  of  system  at  the  time. 

Affections  in  most  respects  identical  with  phlegmasia  dolens  have  been  ob- 
served in  women  after  abortion,  and  in  others  affected  with  malignant  uleera> 
tion  or  other  organic  disease  of  the  nnimpregnated  uterus,  or  in  whom  thnt 
organ  had  suffered  violence,  as  from  the  application  of  a  ligature  for  the  re- 
moval of  polypus.  Men,  too,  have  been  similarly  affected  in  consequence  of 
organic  disease  in  the  pelvic  viscera,  or  injury  inflicted  on  these  parts ;  and 
attention  has  been  called,  by  Drs.  Tweedie,  Graves,  and  Stokes,  to  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  all  essential 
points  identical  with  that  under  consideration,  following  fevers.  A  case  of 
the  kind  occurred  in  a  patient  of  my  own,  after  recovery  from  an  attack  of 
peritonitis,  which  came  on  during  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever.  The 
same  thing  has  also  been  observed  in  dysentery ;  and,  in  one  fatal  case,  in- 
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QammatioD  and  consequent  obstraction  of  the  common  and  external  iliac  and 
femoral  veins  were  discovered  upon  dissection.  "*" 

2.  Metastatic  Abscess.— Purulent  Infection.— Pyogenic 

Fever. — Abscesses,  or  collections  of  pas,  occasionally  form  in  varioas  parts 
of  Uie  body,  with  little  or  no  observable  preceding  inflammation  in  the  part 
affected.  Sometimes  one  of  these  collections  springs  saddenljinto  existence, 
and  as  saddenlj  disappears^  to  show  itself  in  another  situation.  Thej  have 
been  observed  especially  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  langs  and  liver,  where  they 
are  of  varioos  size,  from  the  magnitode  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnnt ;  but 
they  form  also'in  other  parts,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  cellular  tissue  be- 
neath the  skin,  among  the  muscles,  and  even  in  and  about  the  cavities  of  the 
joints.  I  have  had  a  case  in  which  a. large  deposit  of  pus  was  found  in  the 
hip-joint  The  eye  has  been  known  to  be  broken  down  and  destroyed  by 
such  aa  abscess.  These  purulent  collections  are  usually  surrounded  by  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  inflammation..  In  many  instances,  their  formation 
has  been  found  to  be  coincident  with  the  existence  of  some  focus  of  ulcera- 
tion or  suppurative  inflammation,  as  in  the  stump  of  an  amputated  limb,  can- 
cerous sores,  caries  of  the  bones,  diseased  uterus,  ulcerated  intestines,  frac- 
tares  of  the  skull,  &c.;  and  the  veins  proceeding  from  such  points  have  been 
observed  loaded  with  pus.  Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  these 
phenomena.  One  of  the  most  obvious  was  that  pus,  absorbed  from  the  focus 
of  sappuraUon,  and  carried  into  the  general  circulation,  is  deposited  at  distant 
points,  forming  the  abscesses  in  question.  But  to  this  view  it  was  conclu- 
•ively  objected,  that,  in  many  instances,  more  pus  exists  in  these  metastatic 

*  By  experimentfl  upon  dogs,  Dr.  F.  M.  Mackeniie,  of  London,  has  proTed,  1.  that 
fatflaaiaiiation  artiiloially  excited  in  the  Tetns  of  these  animals  in  health  is  oonf&ned  to 
the  vieiniiy  operated  on,  and  does  not  spread  to  the  veins  below,  so  as  to  produce  phe- 
aoBeaa  aaalogoas  to  those  of  phlegmasia  dolens;  2.  that  irritation  or  inflammation  of 
Um  iatemal  surface  of  a  Tein  causes  the  blood  in  contact  with  it  to  coagulate;  and  8. 
that  an  irritant  iigected  into  the  circulation,  coming  into  contact  with  the  internal  sur- 
fMe  of  thoTeins  generally,  may  produce  extensive  irritation  and  consequent  coagulation 
of  Uie  blood.  {MMteo-Chirurg.  JVatu.,  xxx?i.  169.)  Hence  it  was  concluded  by  Dr.  Mac- 
keatie  that  phlegmasia  dolens  does  not  depend  on  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from 
the  Telns  of  the  uterus  to  those  of  the  lower  extremity;  but  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the 
blood,  which,  acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  yeins  of  the  limb,  causes 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  them,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease.  But  it  is  not  shown  why  the  general  condition  of  the  blood  should  aff'ect  simply 
the  Teins  of  one  extremity,  in  preference  to  those  of  other  parts  which  are  equally  exposed 
to  its  irritant  influence.  It  appears  to  the  author  that  Dr.  Mackenzie's  experiments 
simply  prove  thai,  in  health,  a  local  phlebitis  is  not  extensively  propagated,  and  that  in 
order  to  this  result  there  mast  be  some  vice  of  constitution  peculiarly  predisposing  to  it, 
which  is  exactly  what  has  been  stated  in  the  text.  Whether  this  vice  exists  in  the  solid 
tissues,  or  in  the  blood,  has  not  been  determined;  but  that  it  does  not  consist  of  an 
irritant  in  the  circulating  fluid,  operating  as  the  direct  excitant  agent,  is,  I  think,  shown 
by  the  almost  uniform  localisation  of  the  affection  in  a  particular  part.  It  may  readily 
bo  ooncoived  that  the  predisposition  consists  in  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  veins,  the 
result  possibly  of  a  depraved  nutrition,  which  determines  that,  a  point  of  inflammation 
being  established,  it  shall  rapidly  spread  through  the  tissue,  just  as,  in  the  erysipelatous 
predisposition,  inflammation  in  a  single  point  of  the  skin  will  be  rapidly  propagated 
orer  an  extensive  surface.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that,  in  this  disease,  the 
foeos  of  inflammation  exists  in  the  uterus,  whence,  in  gonsequence  of  the  predisposition 
referred  to,  there  is  a  propagation  of  the  affection  through  the  coats  of  the  veins,  caus- 
ing, wherever  it  attains  a  sufficient  degree  of  intensity,  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  con- 
t4et  with  the  membrane;  and  this  disposition  to  coagulation  of  the  blood,  under  the 
oireumsfances  mentioned,  is  the  most  interesting  result  of  Dr.  Mackeni ie's  experiments. 
Why  the  irritation  should  extend  towards  the  origin  of  the  veins,  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  contrary  to  what  ordinarily  happens  in  phlebitis,  is  not  obvious. 
Perhaps  it  jnay  be  that  coagulation  at  any  one  point,  producing  obstruction  there,  and 
eausing  the  blood  to  be  delayed  in  the  veins  below,  may  be  the  determining  agency. 
{NoU  to  iJu  fourth  edition.) 
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collections  than  can  possibly  have  been  taken  up  from  the  supposed  source, 
which  is  sometimes  altogether  trivial.  But  the  difficulty  was  evaded  by  the 
supposition,  that  the  corpuscles  of  pus,  reaching  capillaries  too  minute  to 
admit  of  their  entrance,  are  arrested  in  their  progress,  and  excite  inflamma- 
tion in  the  surrounding  tissue,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  speedily 
advances  to  a  copious  suppuration ;  and  this  explanation  was  supported  by 
the  experiments  of  Oruveilhier,  who  found  that  metallic  mercury,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  veins,  was  carried  to  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  there 
occasioned  small  abscesses,  which,  being  opened,  were  found  to  contain  a 
globule  of  the  metal  in  their  centre.  But  there  was  another  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  hypothesis.  It  often  happens  that  large  collections  of  pus  disap- 
pear, probably  by  the  process  of  absorption,  without  any  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  are  ascribed  by  the  hypothesis  to  even  small  quantities  enter- 
ing the  veins.  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that,  when  pus  really  enters  the  ves- 
sels by  absorption,  it  must  have  been  previously  disintegrated  and  rendered 
liquid;  as  microscopic  observation  has  shown  that  no  orifices  exist  in  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  by  which  the  pus  corpuscles  can  possibly  gain  admission. 
When  thus  prepared  for  absorption,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  undergone 
changes  which  divest  it  of  noxious  properties.  It  may  be  only  when  ad- 
mitted into  the  circulation  in  the  form  of  pus,  that  it  produces  the  ill  effects 
ascribed  to  it;  and  this  happens  not  by  absorption,  but  through  openings  in 
the  veins,  resulting  either  from  ulceration  or  wounds.  With  the  qualification 
here  stated,  it  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  the  metastatic  abscess  should 
take  place  in  the  manner  supposed. 

It  is,  however,  I  thinl(,  more  probable  that  the  pus,  found  in  the  Teins 
proceeding  from  suppurating  parts,  is  not  taken  up  by  the  vessels,  but  actu- 
ally formed  in  them,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  their  tissue,  pro- 
pagated from  the  original  point  of  disease,  and  disposed  to  take  on  the 
suppurative  character  by  the  previous  condition  of  the  system.  Phlebitis, 
according  to  this  view,  is  the  true  source  of  metastatic  abscess.  That  in- 
flammation of  the  veins  has  not  always  been  detected,  is  no  proof  that  it  may 
not  have  existed ;  for,  in  a  system  of  parts  so  extensive,  an  inflamed  surface 
may  easily  have  escaped  observation,  more  especially  as  the  iudicatiou 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  pus  may  be  wanting,  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
duct being  washed  away  by  the  blood  as  fast  as  formed. 

Another  opinion,  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  me  to  approach  nearer 
the  truth  than  either  of  the  preceding,  is  that  which  looks  upon  the  affec- 
tion as  the  result  of  purulent  infection  of  the  blood.  By  this  expression  is 
not  meant  a  mere  contamination  of  the  blood  by  an  admixture  of  pus,  but  a 
change  effected  in  its  essential  constitution  through  a  poisonous  action  of  the 
cause,  analogous  to  that  produced  in  smallpox  and  typhus  fever,  by  the  ab- 
sorbed matter  of  contagion.  The  results,  therefore,  are  not  produced  di- 
rectly by  the  pus,  but  by  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  which  it  may  hare 
induced  by  a  sort  of  zymotic  influence.  Purulent  deposits  are  not  the  only 
phenomenon  to  be  noticed  in  these  cases.  There  is  a  tendency  also  to  a  low 
erysipelatous  inflammation  in  various  parts  of  the  surface,  not  unfrequently 
ending  in  subcutaneous  suppuration,  and  sometimes  in  gangrenous  abscesses. 
There  is  also  a  train  of  general  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  character,  such  as 
a  frequent  feeble  pulse,  hurried  respiration,  a  somewhat  leaden  or  jaundiced 
hue  of  the  skin,  and,  in  bad  cases,  a  dry  tongue,  sordes  on  the  gums  and 
teeth,  stupor  or  low  deliriftm,  subsultus  tendinum,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  and 
great  general  prostration.'  The  same  state  of  system  precisely  may  take 
place,  quite  independently  of  any  known  local  inflammation  as  its  origin.  I 
have  had  under  my  care.,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  patient  with  all 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  purulent  infection,  including  abscesses  in 
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TarioQS  parts  of  the  bodj,  erysipelatous  iDflammation  here  and  there  apon 
the  surface,  and  general  typhoid  symptoms,  who  was  attacked  in  conseqaeoce 
of  exposure  to  severe  cold,  great  privations,  and  fatigoe,  with  habits  of  in- 
temperate drinking,  and  withont  any  discoverable  original  inflammation  as 
the  starting-point;  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  of  the  kind  which 
has  come  under  my  observation.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  traceable  to 
a  local  point  of  injury  or  inflammation,  there  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
blood,  and,  so  far  as  symptoms  and  results  can  be  admitted  as  proof,  this 
condition  is  the  same  in  the  two  varieties  of  the  affection.  In  the  one  case, 
it  18  produced  apparently  by  altered  pus,  or  other  sanious  product  of  inflam- 
mation, absorbed  into  the  veins,  and  setting  on  foot  a  zymotic  change  in  the 
blood,  especially,  it  is  probable,  in  the  fibrin ;  in  the  other,  by  causes  acting 
through  the  digestive  organs  and  the  nervous  system.  In  both,  the  blood  is 
degraded  in  characteY  and  at  the  same  time  irritant,  so  that  it  provokes  a 
low  inflammation,  in  which,  instead  of  the  plastic  lymph,  exuded  in  a  vigor- 
ous state  of  that  process,  a  matter  is  thrown  out  which  is  immediately  con- 
verted into  pus.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  this  affection,  even 
when  dependent  on  some  focus  of  previous  inflammation,  that  pus  as  such 
should  have  been  absorbed.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  rather  a  sanious 
product  resulting  from  decomposition  of  the  pus,  or  thrown  out  by  the  dis- 
eased vessels  in  the  inflamed  part,  which  acts  as  a  poison  when  absorbed  into 
the  circulation ;  for,  as  before  stated,  it  can*  scarcely  be  allowed,  in  the  present 
state  of  microscopic  investigation,  that  unaltered  pus  can  undergo  absorption. 
In  cases  of  true  suppurative  phlebitis,  it  is  probable  that  the  pus  formed  in 
the  veins  has  the  same  effect  on  the  blood.  The  name  of  pyogenic  fever  is 
given  by  Dr.  Jenner,  of  London,  to  the  affection  here  described. 

These  cases  of  metastatic  abscess  or  purulent  infection  are  very  apt  to 
prove  fatal;  but  they  are  by  no  means  necessarily  so;  and  in  the  milder 
forms  often  end  in  recovery. 

3.  Chronic  Phlebitis. — Various  organic  changes  have  been  observed 
in  the  veins  after  death,  which  may  have  originated  in  chronic  inflammation. 
Thus,  they  have  been  found  thickened  so  as  considerably  to  diminish  their 
caliber,  ulcerated,  perforated,  and  softened;  and  rupture  has  sometimes  oc- 
curred, in  consequence  of  an  unusual  stress  upon  their  coats  in  this  fragile 
state.  They  are  not  unfrequently  thinned  and  distended;  their  valves  are 
sometimes  partially  or  wholly  destroyed ;  and  calcareous  deposits  are  found, 
though  very  rarely,  between  their  coats.  The  small,  loose  concretions,  of 
the  size  of  a  pea,  or  less,  called  phlebolites,  which  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  veins,  may,  as  suggested  by  Andral,  sometimes  originate  in  their  coats, 
and.  projecting  into  the  cavity  with  a  slender  attachment,  may  be  separated 
by  a  slight  force ;  but  they  are  thought  generally  to  form  in  the  blood  itself, 
probably  at  first  as  a  coagulum  of  blood  or  lymph,  in  which  calcareous  matter 
may  be  subsequently  deposited.  The  veins  are  liable  also  to  other  organic 
affections,  as  steatomatous  tumours  and  hydatids,  and  participate  in  the 
various  ordinary  or  malignant  diseases  of  neighbouring  tissues.  The  de- 
rangements alluded  to,  however,  are  more  objects  of  curiosity  than  of  prac- 
tical interest ;  for  they  generally  offer,  during  life,  no  phenomena  which  would 
lead  either  to  an  accurate  diagnosis  or  a  just  treatment. 

Treatment. — The  pulse  in  phlebitis  is  not  usually  strong  enough  to  call 
for  the  lancet,  though  in  some  instances  it  may  be  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tage, especially  in  the  earlier  stages.  It  should  never  be  omitted  when  the 
symptoms  are  active,  and  the  circulation  tolerably  vigorous.  The  very  free 
use  of  leeches  along  the  affected  vein  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  They 
should  not  only  be  applied  once,  but  should  be  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
if  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  should  persevere.     In  phlegmasia  dolens. 
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the  J  are  in  geDeral  most  effectively  applied  in  the  groin  and  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  over  the  femoral  vein ;  but  they  sbonld  also  follow  the  track  of  the 
tender  and  hardened  vessel,  wherever  it  can  be  traced.  The  leeches  may  be 
followed  bj  cold  satnrnine  lotions,  or  simplj  cold  water,  applied  by  means  of 
linen  cloths,  or  by  warm  fomentations  and  emollient  cataplasms,  according  as 
one  or  the  other  of  these  measures  is  fonnd  most  comfortable  to  the  patient 
The  local  vaponr  bath  has  sometimes  proved  salutary.  To  relieve  the  very 
severe  pain,  anodynes,  such  as  the  preparations  of  opium,  hyoscyamus,  bella- 
donna, conium,  stramonium,  or  hops,  may  be  incorporated  with  the  refriger- 
ant or  emollient  applications.  When  the  bowels  are  not  already  too  much 
disturbed,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  bad  cases  of  the  disease,  saline  cathartics 
may  be  employed,  alternated  with  diaphoretic  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  the 
neutral  mixture,  and  other  internal  refrigerant  remedies.  Should  the  disease 
not  seem  disposed  to  yield,  mercury  should  be  resorted  to,  and  pushed  to  a 
moderate  salivation.  Calomel  or  the  blue  pill  may  be  given,  in  combination 
with  opium  or  hyoscyamus;  and  mercurial  frictions  may  be  employed  to 
hasten  the  impression  upon  the  system.  Throughout  the  complaint,  it  is 
often  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable  to  control  t£e  severe  pain  and  relieve 
restlessness  by  anodynes,  and  especially  opium,  which  may  be  combined  with 
ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic  in  the  earlier  stages.  After  the  subsidence  of 
tiie  violent  symptoms,  if  the  swelling  remain  hard,  and  appear  disposed  to 
become  indolent,  blisters  should  be  employed;  and,  when  leeches  cannot 
be  procured,  they  may  be  resorted  to  at  an  earlier  period.  A  low  diet, 
and  perfect  rest  of  the  limb  affected  in  the  horizontal  position,  are  also  essen* 
tial  parts  of  the  treatment  When  great  prostration  comes  on,  whether  from 
the  absorption  of  pus,  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  suppurating  process,  it  ia 
necessary  to  support  the  system  by  stimulant  remedies  and  a  nutritioos  diet. 
Wine- whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  quinia  or  infhsion  of  bark,  opiates,  and 
animal  broths  and  jellies  are  now  appropriate;  and  these  general  measures 
may  be  employed,  even  though  it  may  appear  proper  to  make  efforts  for 
the  relief  of  the  inflammation  by  local  depletion.  In  cases  of  metastatic 
abscess  or  purulent  infection,  the  indication  is  in  like  manner  to  support 
the  strength.  In  addition  to  the  means  necessary  for  this  purpose,  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  using  nitromuriatic  acid,  with  a  view  to  its  alterative  influ- 
ence on  the  blood;  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  or 
chlorine-water,  may  be  tried  with  the  same  object. 

During  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  employ  very  energetic 
measures  for  hastening  the  reduction  of  the  tumefaction.  Time  is  required 
for  the  sufficient  enlargement  of  the  new  veins,  through  which  the  blood  must 
make  its  exit  from  the  limbs.  Premature  irritation  might  endanger  an  in- 
creased inflammation.  But,  with  this  caution,  ointments  of  iodine  or  mer- 
cery, or  of  both,  may  often  be  usefully  applied  with  the  view  of  promoting 
absorption ;  and  blisters  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  same  object  Should 
considerable  oedema  remdn,  it  may  generally  be  corrected  by  bandages,  and 
the  use  of  diuretics,  such  as  squill  and  bitartrate  of  potassa. 


^rtick  II. 

VARICOSE  VEINS. 

This  affection,  which  consists  in  a  dilatation  of  the  veins,  belongs  in  gene- 
ral to  the  province  of  surgery,  and  a  very  few  remarks  will  suffice  in  this 
place.  The  dilatation  may  be  extensive  and  pretty  uniform,  or  local,  aad  as 
it  were  in  poschas.    The  vein  is  also  generally  lengthened,  causing  tbat  lor* 
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toons  appearance  60  common  in  the  affection.  In  most  instances,  there  are 
knots  at  interrals  along  its  course.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  are  sometimes 
thickened,  sometimes  attenuated.  The  affection  maj  originate  in  relaxation 
of  the  veins,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ordinary  pressure  produces  their 
expansion ;  or  in  a  long-continued  and  unusual  degree  of  pressure  from  posi- 
tion, ligatures,  &c,,  even  though  the  vessel  may  have  heen  previously  healthy. 
Not  unfreqnently  the  two  causes  act  conjointly.  When  the  internal  veins  be- 
come obliterated  or  obstructed,  those  near  the  surface  often  enlarge  very  much, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  increased  amount  of  blood  which  seeks  a  passage 
through  them.  Yaricose  veins  upon  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
are  among  the  signs  of  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  great 
trunks  of  the  interior  of  these  cavities.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  also 
reenlt  from  rapid  growth,  under  the  influence  of  the  recuperative  powers  of 
the  system.  The  affection  has  been  ascribed  to  disease  of  the  valves,  which, 
ceasing  to  close  the  vessel,  no  longer  support  the  column  of  blood,  which 
therefore  presses  with  undue  force  upon  the  coats  below.  This  is  probably 
true  in  some  cases;  but  not  to  the  extent  at  one  time  supposed.  As  the 
veins  dilate,  the  valves  become  incapable  of  performing  their  duty,  and  the 
disease  may  advance  more  rapidly  from  this  cause.  In  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  blood,  its  return  from  below  is  retarded,  and 
hence  arise  tumefaction  and  occasional  oedema  of  the  limb,  sometimes  at- 
tended with  much  pain,  inflammation,  and  obstinate  ulceration. 

Spontaneous  cures  are  sometimes  effected  by  the  occurrence  of  adhesive 
inflammation,  giving  rise  to  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  obstruction 
of  the  vessel,  and  its  ultimate  obliteration  through  the  process  of  absorption. 
Yarioos  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  cures  by  surgical  operations ;  bot 
these  have  often  proved  fatal  by  inducing  phlebitis,  and  are  much  less  fre- 
qoently  resorted  to  than  formerly.  The  safer  measure  of  equable  and  firm 
pressure  is  preferred  when  it  is  applicable.  This  may  be  assisted  by  the  fre- 
quent application  of  cold  water  over  the  enlarged  vessels;  and  some  advan- 
tage may  be  expected  from  astringent  lotions  and  cataplasms,  where  circum- 
stances admit  of  their  continued  use.  If  inflammation  should  supervene, 
rest,  a  horizontal  or  ele?ated  position,  leeches,  and  lead-water  are  the  ap- 
propriate remedies.  A  stimulating  diet  and  stimulating  drinks  should  be 
avoided  as  conducive  to  plethora.  The  mechanical  measures  necessary  to 
produce  pressure,  and  give  due  support  to  the  vessels,  belong  to  the  surgeon* 


SUBSECTION  IV, 

OI8IA8I8  or  TBI   BLOOD. 

Article  L 

PLETHORA. 

A  MORBID  increase  of  the  blood  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system  is  called 
plethora.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  augmentation  of  volume  in  the  circu- 
lating fluid  that  is  entitled  to  that  name.  This  may  result  from  an  excess  of 
the  watery  ingredient,  and  is  not  incompatible  with  the  state  of  an»mia,  which 
is  the  opposite  of  that  of  plethora.  There  must  be  a  morbid  increase  of  those 
constituents  of  the  blood  upon  which  its  nutritive  and  stimulant  properties 
depend,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar  character,  such  as  the  red  corpns- 
des,  fibrin,  and  albumen.    There  mdy  or  may  not  be  an  increase  of  bnlL 
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There  is  no  precise  proportion  of  the  active  principles  of  the  blood,  which 
is  alone  compatible  with  health.  Their  quantity  constantly  varies  with  the 
varying  sources  of  supply,  and  extent  of  consumption ;  and,  within  certain 
limits,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  this  irregularity.  Even  when 
derangement  of  function  results  from  an  excess  of  blood,  if  it  be  moderate, 
and  speedily  relieved,  as  very  often  happens,  by  an  increased  activity  of  se- 
cretion, or  a  diminished  vigour  of  the  process  of  sanguification,  the  excess 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  considered  morbid.  It  is  only  when  the  derangement 
is  threatening  or  very  inconvenient,  or  continues  long  without  relief,  that  the 
affection  would  come  under  the  designation  of  plethora. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  absolute  increase  of  the  blood. 
In  order  to  the  existence  of  the  disease.  The  quantity  may  remain  precisely 
the  same,  and  yet,  if  the  wants  of  the  system  for  the  support  of  its  various 
functions  shoald  diminish,  the  phenomena  of  plethora  may  result ;  for  it  is 
the'  loss  of  balance  between  the  supply  and  consumption,  the  former  being  in 
excess,  that  constitutes  the  affection. 

Symptoms. — Florid  cheeks,  and  redness  of  the  lips,  tongue,  conjunctiva, 
and  macous  surfaces  generally  wherever  visible,  are  usually  considered  as  evi* 
deuces  of  plethora ;  and  they  frequently  are  so ;  but  they  are  also  occasion- 
ally wanting,  when  the  capillaries  are  from  any  cause  inactive,  or  the  excess 
is  not  so  much  in  the  red  corpuscles  as  in  the  other  active  constituents  of  the 
blood.  The  pulse  is  ordinarily  full,  strong,  and  somewhat  accelerated.  When 
the  affection  is  moderate,  there  is  a  slight  feeling  of  heaviness,  mental  and 
bodily  hebetude,  and  disposition  to  sleep,  which  increases  in  severe  cases, 
and  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  or  tension  in  the  head,  vertigo,  tinnitus 
aarium,  or  headache ;  and  sometimes  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  oppressed 
breathing  are  added  to,  or  replace  the  cephalic  symptoms.  Bleeding  from  the 
nose  or  rectum  is  not  uncommon.  Blood  drawn  from  the  arm  is  often  more 
highly  coloured  than  in  health,  and  affords  a  larger  coagulum,  with  compara- 
ifvely  little  serum.  It  seldom  exhibits  the  buffy  coat,  unless  the  affection  is 
complicated  with  inflammation.  Plethora  is  said  by  writers  to  be  frequently 
attended  with  obesity.  This  may  occasionally  be  the  case ;  but,  though  the 
habit  is  often  full,  I  have  not  usually  found  plethoric  patients  fat,  and  not 
unfrequently  they  are  quite  thin ;  the  very  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  function 
being  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the  excess  of  blood.  The  copious  secre- 
tion of  adipose  matter  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  any  plethoric  accumula- 
tion to  which  the  individual  may  be  predisposed. 

Causes. — A  loss  of  equilibrium  between  the  suppljring  and  expending  pro- 
cesses is  the  immediate  cause  of  plethora.  Digestion  and  absorption  are  rela- 
tively more  vigorous  than  nutrition  and  secretion.  The  former  processes 
may  be  healthy,  while  the  latter  are  defective;  or  the  former  may  be  in  ex- 
cess, while  the  latter  are  healthy ;  or  both  may  be  deranged  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  thus  co-operate  to  the  same  result.  Whatever  occasions  this  loss 
of  equilibrium  is  a  remote  cause  of  the  disease.  Excessive  eating,  especially 
of  animal  food ;  stimulating  condiments  or  drinks,  which  excite  digestion  into 
preteniatural  activity ;  and  indolent  or  sedentary  habits,  which  occasion  a 
deficient  expenditure  of  blood  in  the  various  vital  processes,  are,  singly  or 
conjointly,  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  production  of  plethora.  It  is 
especially  apt  to  result,  when  long-continued  active  exercise  is  suddenly  fol- 
lowed by  sedentary  life.  The  invigorated  appetite  and  digestion  produced 
by  the  former,  continue  for  a  while  after  its  cessation,  and  throw  copious 
supplies  into  the  circulation;  while  the  previous  expenditure  is  cut  short  or 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  bodily  activity.  Continued  mode- 
rate warmth,  especially  following  cold  weather,  sometimes  gives  a  morbid 
vigour  to  the  process  of  sanguification.    Hence,  the  system  is  apt  to  become 
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plethoric  in  spring.  Certain  constitotional  inflaences  have  the  same  effect; 
such,  for  example,  as  pregnancy,  which  is  often  attended  with  plethora.  Some 
indiTidoals  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  over-prodaction  of  blood,  and 
become  plethoric  without  any  assignable  cause ;  and  these  are  of  course  most 
readily  affected  by  ordinary  causes.  Whatever  checks  secretion  may  give  rise 
to  the  complaint  Cold  sometimes  probably  acts  in  this  way.  The  sudden 
stoppage  of  an  habitual  discharge,  to  which  the  system  has  accommodated 
itself,  is  an  occasional  cause.  Hence,  in  part,  the  accidents  which  follow  the 
drying  up  of  long-continued  issues,  the  healing  of  old  ulcers,  the  cessation  of 
habitual  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  rectum,  or  uterus,  and  the  omission  of 
venesection  after  its  frequent  employment  at  certain  intervals.  From  what 
has  been  said,  it  might  be  inferred  that  plethora  is  more  common  in  females 
than  males;  and  such  is  asserted  to  be  the  fact.  Children  are  thought  to  be 
leas  subject  to  it  than  adults,  in  consequence  of  the  vigour  of  their  nutritive 
function.  Perhaps  the  period  at  which  it  is  most  apt  to  occur,  is  that  of  ap- 
proaching maturity,  when  the  body  ceases  to  expand,  and  the  processes  con- 
cerned in  sanguification  have  not  yet  fully  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
condition  of  the  system. 

Nature  and  Effects, — An  excess  of  either  of  the  active  ingredients  of  the 
blood,  without  a  diminution  of  the  others,  would  strictly  constitute  plethora. 
The  cases,  however,  which  most  frequently  attract  notice  are  those  character- 
ised by  a  superabundance  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  because  the  affection  is,  in 
these,  more  obvious  to  a  superficial  examination,  and  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhages gives  greater  apparent  occasion  for  solicitude.  But  there  may  be 
others  not  less  important,  in  which  the  fibrin  and  albumen  have  become  un- 
duly accumulated.  The  tendency,  in  the  former  cases,  is  to  hemorrhages  and 
febrile  action,  in  the  latter,  probably,  to  inflammation.  Both  may  give  rise  to 
congestions.  Andral  expresses  the  opinion,  that  plethoric  patients  are  not 
more  likely  to  contract  inflammation  than  others ;  and  the  remark  may  be  true 
if,  with  him,  we  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  plethora  to  cases  of  excess 
merely  of  the  red  corpuscles.  My  own  observation  would  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion  in  relation  to  the  disease,  as  I  understand  and  have  defined  it. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  plethora,  reference  must  be  had  to  its 
duration.  If  it  be  temporary,  and  not  immoderate,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
restrict  the  diet  to  v^etable  food  exclusively,  or  to  this  along  with  milk,  to 
administer  refreshing  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  freely 
open  by  saline  laxatives.  Should  the  symptoms  be  in  any  degree  alarming, 
threatening  apoplexy,  for  example,  or  indicating  dangerous  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, the  lancet  should  be  resorted  to,  and  employed  with  a  freedom  cor- 
responding to  the  danger.  There  is  some  hazard,  however,  in  a  too  frequent 
resort  to  venesection  in  this  complaint.  The  system  accommodates  itself  at 
length  to  the  repeated  lossed  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  activity  of 
sanguification ;  and  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  abstraction  should  be 
inadvertently  omitted,  serious  hemorrhages  or  other  lesions  might  ensue.  In 
cases  of  a  protracted  character,  where  the  tendency  to  plethora  is  such  that 
an  excess  is  generated  almost  as  fast  as  relieved  by  depletion,  the  lancet  is 
admissible  only  to  obviate  immediate  danger.  The  cure  is  to  be  effected  here 
by  a  careful  removal  of  all  the  causes;  by  a  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  avoid- 
ance of  stimulants  and  tonics,  and  by  frequent  bodily  exercise,  of  a  kind  not 
calculated  greatly  to  excite  the  heart.  In  relation  to  the  food,  the  abstemi- 
ousness should  be  in  proportion  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  case.  The  patient 
should  not  sleep  too  warmly;  and  mattresses  are,  therefore,  preferable  to  feather 
beds.  He  should  also  avoid  confinement  in  over- heated  apartments.  The 
secretions  should  be  sustained.  If  the  skin  be  dry  and  the  capillaries  inactive, 
advaotage  will  accrue  from  the  oecasional  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  moderate 
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friction  to  the  sarface.  ScaDtj  uriDe  maj  be  relieved  by  cold  drinks,  with 
the  aid  of  saline  diaretics,  especially  bitartrate  of  potassa.  Constipatioo  may 
be  obviated  by  the  refrigerant  laxatives.  But  the  most  important  remedies 
by  far  will  be  foood  in  diet  and  exercise  properly  regalated. 

Article  11. 

ANJSMIA. 

Bt  ansmia  (f^om  a,  privative,  and  alixa,  blood)  is  understood  a  morbid 
deficiency  or  poverty  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  deficiency  in  the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid.  On  the  contrary,  this  is 
often  quite  as  great  in  the  disease  as  in  health,  and  perhaps  sometimes  even 
greater.  But,  in  such  cases,  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  blood  are  in 
less  than  their  regular  proportion,  while  the  watery  part  is  in  excess.  Any 
condition  of  the  blood  would  come  under  our  notion  of  this  disease,  in  which, 
either  from  deficiency  in  its  general  amount,  or  want  of  due  proportion  in  its 
nutritive  and  stimulating  ingredients,  the  functions  of  the  body  should  be  de- 
ranged in  a  considerable  degree,  or  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  disease,  one  suddenly,  and  the  other  gradually 
induced.  The  former  may  be  called  acute,  the  latter  chronic  anmmitL 
Under  these  names  they  are  here  considered. 

1.  Acute  Anagmia. 

This  consists  in  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  mass  of  blood,  produced  by 
copious  bleeding  or  profuse  hemorrhage.  The  whole  volume  of  the  blood  Is 
lessened,  while  its  ingredients  bear  to  each  other  the  ordinary  relation.  The 
morbid  phenomena  attending  the  affection  depend  on  two  causes,  first,  the 
sudden  abstraction  of  the  stimulus  of  pressure  exerted  upon  all  parts  of  the 
system  when  the  blood-vessels  are  full,  and  secondly,  the  diminution  of  the 
supporting  and  stimulant  influence  of  the  blood  upon  all  the  functions  of  life. 
It  is  marked  by  universal  paleness  and  coolness  of  the  surface,  diminution  in 
the  force  and  volume  of  the  pulse,  giddiness,  disordered  or  impaired  vision, 
dilated  pupil,  nausea  and  vomiting,  great  muscular  debility,  faintness,  cold 
sweats,  and  not  unfrequently  irregular  muscular  contraction,  amounting  even  to 
convulsions.  Sighing,  gasping,  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  delirium  are  also 
among  the  occasional  symptoms.  Not  unfrequently  complete  syncope  results. 
If,  upon  the  occurrenqe  of  this  phenomenon,  the  blood  cease  to  flow,  recoverr 
.  may  generally  be  effected,  though  not  always.  If  the  loss  continue  unabateo, 
it  must  terminate  in  death.  It  has  its  origin  usually  either  in  venesection, 
spontaneous  hemorrhage,  ruptured  aneurisms,  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the 
larger  vessels,  bleeding  from  wounds,  or  flooding  in  childbirth.  The  trent- 
ment  consists  of  means  calculated  to  arouse  the  failing  or  suspended  actions 
of  life,  and,  when  immediate  danger  is  passed,  of  such  as  tend  to  supply  Ihe 
deficient  blood.  To  answer  the  first  purpose,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
with  hit  head  low,  cold  water  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  face,  and  ammonii^ 
cal  liquids  held  near  the  nostrils.  Should  these  fail,  artificial  respiration  maj 
be  resorted  to,  or  even  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  a  healthv 
individual,  in  cases  otherwise  desperate.  After  animation  has  been  restoredi 
the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  in  a  recumbent  position,  for  a  time  pro« 
portionate  to  the  degree  of  debility ;  as  injury  might  result  firom  over-action 
of  the  heart  consequent  on  fatiguing  exertion  under  such  circumstances. 
This  measure  is  highly  important  A  man  was  once  brought  almost  blood* 
less  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  prof^  hemorrhtfe 
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from  the  bowels.  The  hemorrhage  had  ceased,  bat  he  was  in  the  last  deg^ree 
exhaosted.  Particolar  direction  was  given  that  he  should  oo  do  account 
leave  his  bed ;  but  in  the  night  he  arose  to  go  to  the  water-closet,  and  fell 
dead  on  the  floor.  On  examination  no  blood  was  found  in  the  bowels,  so 
that  his  death  was  not  occasioned  by  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage.  It  is 
•carcel  J  necessary  to  state  that  the  diet  should  consist  of  nutritious  and  easily 
digestible  articles  of  food. 

2.  Chronic  Anaemia. — Chlorosis. 

This  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  other  recognized  diseases,  which  impair 
the  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification,  or  drain  the  system  of  its  blood ; 
bat  it  also  appears  to  have  occasionally  an  independent  existence,  and  often 
requires  the  chief  attention  of  the  practitioner.  It  therefore  merits  distinct 
consideration.  One  of  its  most  ordinary  forms  is  that  usaally  designated  by 
the  name  of  chlorosis  or  green  sickness.  Some  authors  consider  this  as  dis- 
tinct from  true  an»mia;  but  even  these  place  its  characteristic  feature  in 
poverty  of  the  blood ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  essential 
phenomenon  in  the  complaint,  which  may  not  be  traced  to  that  source.  The 
fthct  that  it  generally  occurs  in  girls  or  young  unmarried  women,  would 
only  prove  that  there  are  circumstances  in  their  situation  peculiarly  operative 
in  the  production  of  the  disease,  and  not  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in 
the  disease  itself.  Nor  is  chlorosis  confined  to  girls,  or  even  to  the  female 
sex.  The  authors  who  treat  of  it  as  a  distinct  affection  acknowledge  that  it 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  married  women,  and  in  males  of  delicate  constitu* 
tion,  especially  about  the  age  of  puberty.  In  these  latter  cases,  there  is 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  distinction  between  it  and  ansmia  proceeding  from 
causes  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  nature.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider^ 
it  under  the  present  head. 

Symptoms. — When  the  complaint  is  faWj  formed,  there  is  commonly  nlni* 
versal  paleness  of  the  skin ;  the  lips,  tongue,  and  mucous  surfaces  in  general 
are  also  strikingly  pale ;  there  is  extreme  whiteness  of  the  coojunctiva ;  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  appears  bloodless.  Sometimes  the  face  is  yel- 
lowish or- sallow,  and  has  a  waxen  aspect  With  this  change  of  colour  there 
is  often  a  puffiness  of  the  face,  especially  of  the  eyelids;  the  skin  seems 
translucent;  and,  when  the  fingers  are  held  up,  the  light  shines  through  their 
edges.  The  lower  extremities  are  apt  to  be  edematous.  The  patient  is  feeble, 
and  cannot  bear  much  excfrtion,  to  which  also  he  is  usually  indisposed.  The 
circulation  is  irregular,  but  almost  always  weak.  The  pulse  is  often  full,  fre- 
quent, and  thrilling  or  vibrating  as  in  aneurisms ;  but  it  is  soft,  and  easily 
compressed,  showing  a  want  of  energy  in  the  heart's  impulse.  It  is  almost 
always  greatly  quickened  by  bodily  exercise  or  mental  emotion.  When  the 
patient  is  entirely  quiet  and  in  a  recumbent  posture,  it  is  often  small,  rather 
slow,  and  feeble.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  a  very  common  symptom.  It 
is  sometimes  continuous,  sometimes  irregularly  intermittent,  and  may  be  in- 
duced by  the  slightest  causes  mental  or  physical.  Violent  exertion  often 
throws  the  heart  into  the  most  tumultuous  action.  Pulsation  in  the  carotids 
is  often  obvious,  and  the  stethoscope,  applied  over  these  arteries  or  the  sub- 
cla?ians,  discovers  almost  always  morbid  sounds,  such  as  the  bellows  murmar; 
while  the  large  veins,  as  the  jugulars,  yield  a  humming  sound.  The  respira- 
tion, though  qaiet  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  becomes  hurried  and  even  pain- 
folly  agitated  under  exertion,  as  in  running,  ascending  heights,  &c.  The 
nervous  system  is  often  much  disordered.  Vertigo,  dizziness,  tinnitus  aurinm, 
and  faintness  are  very  common ;  and  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles, 
sometimes  amounting  to  convulsions,  are  not  nnfrequent,  especially  in  females. 
Violent  and  obstinate  neuralgic  pains  in  the  head,  side,  breast,  or  other  part 
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of  the  body,  are  also  frequent  attendents  upon  the  disease.  Even  deliriom 
has  been  noticed.  The  secretions  are  sometimes  diminished;  and  associated 
with  this  condition  are  extraordinary  dryness  of  the  skin,  brittleness  of  the 
nails,  and  harshness  of  the  hair.  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
profuse  and  exhausting  sweats.  In  females,  the  menses  are  almost  always 
either  altogether  wanting  or  greatly  deficient,  being  scanty,  and  light-coloured 
or  even  serous.  The  bile  is  also  frequently  scanty ;  and  costiveness  with  on- 
healthy  al?ine  evacuations,  and  a  dyspeptic  state  of  stomach  are  extremely 
common.  The  symptoms  in  young  women  sometimes  so  closely  resemble 
those  of  phthisis,  that,  unless  the  practitioner  is  on  his  guard,  he  may  readily 
make  an  erroneous  diagnosis.  There  are  cough,  pallor,  emaciation,  frequent 
pulse,  night-sweats,  and  irregularity  of  menstruation ;  but  it  need  not  be  said 
that  the  characteristic  signs  of  phthisis  are  wanting.  Various  organic  affee- 
tions  are  often  associated  with  anaemia,  some  of  which  act  as  causes  of  the 
aflfection,  and  others  probably  are  effects.  Among  the  latter,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  may  be  in- 
cluded. The  excessive  action  of  the  heart  so  common  in  anaemia  may  lead  to 
the  former  of  these  affections,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  parietes  from  defectiye 
nutrition,  to  the  latter.  Aj;tention  has  within  a  few  years  been  called  to  the 
conjoint  existence  of  enlarged  thyroid,  and  enlarged  and  projecting  eyeballs, 
associated  with  anaemia,  and  excessive  action  of  the  heart.  This  affection 
has  already  been  sufficiently  noticed  under  the  head  of  palpilaiion,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  (See  page  209.) 

When  blood  is  drawn,  it  is  found  to  be  much  lighter-coloured  than  in 
health;  sometimes,  in  extreme  cases,  appearing  like  reddish  dish-water. 
Upon  coagulation,  it  exhibits  a  great  excess  of  serum ;  the  clot  being  Tery 
small,  of  a  light-reddish  or  rosy  tinge,  instead  of  the  deep-redness  of  health, 
and  floating  in  an  abundance  of  nearly  or  quite  colourless  liquid.  It  is,  how- 
ever, usually  rather  firm,  and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  a  buffy  and  even 
cupped  surface.  The  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  is  obviously  much  dimin- 
ished ;  and  the  same  is  probably  the  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  fibrin ; 
for,  though  Andral  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  the  fibrin 
and  the  albumen  are  in  the  normal  proportion  in  spontaneous  anaemia,  this 
remark  is  not  applicable  to  cases  which  result  from  repeated  hemorrhage, 
and  even  in  the  former  case,  considering  the  occasional  exceeding  dimina- 
tiveness  of  the  coagulum,  can  hardly  be  received  as  of  universal  application, 
unless  after  a  much  more  extended  series  of  observations.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  there  is  usually  a  great  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles, 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  but  also  to  its  remain- 
ing solid  constituents.  Even  in  the  anaemia  from  hemorrhage,  this  relative 
deficiency  is  observable;  for,  though  all  the  constituents  are  lost  in  the  same 
proportion,  yet  the  organs  concerned  in  the  production  of  blood,  find  in  the 
system  much  larger  supplies  of  the  albuminous  and  fibrinous  principles  than 
of  those  which  constitute  the  red  corpuscles;  and,  besides,  as  these  proba- 
bly are  a  higher  result  of  vital  organization,  they  must  be  the  last  to  be  gen- 
erated. The  cause  of  the  bufl^  coat  of  the  clot  in  anaemia  is  the  relative 
excess  of  the  fibrin  over  the  red  corpuscles.  It  is  altogether  independent  of 
inflammation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  bellows  murmur  is  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is 
applied  over  the  large  arteries  of  the  neck.  The  same  sound  is  in  a  less 
degree  heard  in  the  heart.  Andral  asserts  that  it  is  never  absent  in  true 
anaemia,  and  that  it  is  inseparably  associated  with  a  diminution  in  the  due 
proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles.  He  never  met  with  it  in  cases  in  which 
the  proportion  of  fibrin  or  of  albumen  alone  was  lessened.  The  degree  and 
continuance  of  the  sound  bear  some  relation,  though  not  a  constant  one,  to 
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the  dimination  of  the  corpuscles.  Sapposing  the  mean  proportion  of  the 
corpascles  to  be  125  in  health,  Andral  found  that  the  bellows  sound  exists 
constantly  in  the  arteries  when  the  proportion  is  reduced  below  80,  occasion- 
ally when  it  falls  between  this  number  and  the  physiological  mean,  and  nerer 
when  it  exceeds  the  latter  point.  Some  inference  may  thus  be  drawn  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  blood  is  impoverished  in  ansmia.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  affection  may  thus  also  be  detected,  before  it  has  begun  to  exhibit 
itself  by  its  characteristic  feature  of  paleness.  Occasionally  persons  with  a 
rather  florid  complexion  exhibit  many  symptoms  of  ansemia,  such  as  general 
debility,  feebleness  and  excitability  of  the  pulse,  palpitation  and  hurried  res- 
piration during  exertion,  &e.  In  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  verify  the 
existence  of  the  affection  unless  by  means  of  auscultation. 

In  that  form  of  ansemia  commonly  called  chlorosis,  the  subjects  are  usually 
girls  between  the  periods  of  puberty  and  maturity.  The  complaint  is  in  most 
cases  very  gradual  in  its  advance,  and  is  often  from  the  beginning  attended 
with  deranged  digestion  and  costiveness.  The  appetite  is  irregular,  sometimes 
defective,  sometimes  excessive,  and  occasionally  morbid  in  its  preference  for 
particular  substances.  The  breath  is  often  offensive.  Listlessness,  indisposi- 
tion to  exertion,  and  an  expression  of  sadness  or  dejection  are  not  nnfrequent 
features  of  the  disease  in  its  earlier  stage.  The  complexion  gradually  fades, 
until  at  length  it  becomes  of  a  pale,  sickly  hue,  with  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
tinge,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  complaint.  The  other  symp- 
toms already  enumerated  are  slowly  developed.  The  menses  either  do  not 
make  their  appearance,  or,  if  they  have  occurred,  gradually  undergo  diminu- 
tion in  colour  and  amount,  until  they  entirely  cease.  The  nervous  symptoms 
are  peculiarly  prominent,  and  the  patient  is  not  unfrequently  afflicted  with  all 
the  harassing  train  of  hysterical  disorders. 

In  its  early  stage  the  disease  is  usually  very  manageable,  and,  when  there  anf 
no  organic  complications,  and  the  patient  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  causes,  may  in  general  be  cured,  or  at  least  placed  in  a  fair  way 
of  recovery,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  two  to  four  weeks.  Under 
opposite  circumstances,  and  especially  when  improperly  treated,  it  may  ter- 
minate fatally.  When  long  continued,  it  is  apt  to  induce  dropsy,  and  prob- 
ably also  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  The  excessive  action  into  which  this 
organ  is  thrown  by  the  call  from  the  capillaries  for  a  more  rapid  current  of 
blood,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  nutritive  material,  leads  to  an  enlargement; 
while  defective  nutrition  renders  it  soft  and  flabby. 

Upon  dissection,  the  arteries  and  veins  are  found  empty,  or  scantily  supplied 
with  a  serous  fluid;  the  flesh  is  dry,  and  does  not  bleed  when  cut;  effusion  of 
serum  is  observed  in  the  pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  and  cellular  tissue ; 
the  heart  is  pale,  soft,  flabby,  and  often  dilated ;  and  various  organic  affections 
are  not  unfrequently  discovered,  such  as  tubercles,  carcinomatous  tumours, 
and  enlargement  or  other  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  ovaries. 
When  these  latter  affections  are  found,  the  probability  is  that  they  were  the 
cause  and  not  the  effect  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood. 

Causes. — The  lymphatic  temperament  is  believed  to  predispose  to  this 
complaint.  The  immediate  causes  are  either  such  as  directly  detract  from 
the  amount  of  the  blood,  or  such  as  diminish  its  production.  Frequent 
bleedings  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  spontaneous  hemorrhages  con- 
stantly recurring,  such  as  epistaxis,  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  bsBmatemesis,  and 
menorrhagia,  are  among  the  first  set  of  causes.  In  the  same  category  may 
be  placed  copious  secretory  discharges,  especially  from  the  bowels  and 
uterus.  To  the  second  set  of  causes  belong,  in  the  first  place,  the  want  of 
due  materials  out  of  which  the  blood  may  be  elaborated,  and,  secondly,  de- 
rangement of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification  by  which  it  is 
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prodoced.  Food  iDsnfficientlj  natritiye.  of  difficalt  digestion,  or  otherwise 
QD wholesome ;  the  abuse  of  coffee  and  iJobacco;  excessive  drinking,  even  of 
water;  habitaal  exposare  to  cold  and  dampness;  sedentary  habits,  or  pro- 
longed over-exertion ;  debilitating  agencies  in  general ;  the  depressing  emo- 
tions, as  grief,  disappointment  in  love,  ambition,  or  business,  concealed  and 
unanswered  affections,  and  mental  anxieties  of  all  kinds  maj  be  ranked 
among  the  causes  of  ansBmia.  The  influence  of  the  sexual  apparatus  may 
possibly  in  some  unexplained  mode  interfere  with  sanguification,  so  far  as  to 
induce  or  favour  the  production  of  the  disease.  This  is  inferred  merely  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  most  apt  to  attack  young  women  about  the  age  of 
puberty.  Amenorrhoea,  which  has  been  sometimes  ranked  among  the  causes 
of  this  disease,  is  more  probably  one  of  its  effects,  or  at  most  a  joint  result 
of  the  same  influence.  Organic  diseases  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  spleen, 
and  heart  are  frequent  causes  of  ansemia,  probably  by  interfering  with  the 
processes  by  which  the  blood  is  prodoced.  Chronic  debilitating  diseases  have 
the  same  effect,  partly  through  a  similar  influence,  and  partly  by  exhausting 
the  blood.  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  in  its  chronic  form,  is  very  gene- 
rally attended  with  anssmia,  resulting  in  part  at  least  from  the  loss  of  albumen, 
and  probably,  as  shown  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Plummer,  of  the  extractives  of  the  blood, 
with  the  urine.  (See  Am.  J.  of  Med,  Sd.,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  389.)  Among  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  anaemia  in  this  country  are  the  miasmatic  fevers,  and  the 
visceral  disorder,  whether  splenic  or  hepatic,  which  they  so  frequently  leave 
behind.  Chronic  disease  of  the  spleen  is  an  extremely  frequent  associate  of 
the  affection,  and  probably  very  often  in  the  relation  of  its  cause.  Cases 
have  occurred  in  which  the  disease  has  attacked  at  the  same  time  numbers  of 
persons  employed  in  coal  mines,  and  the  result  has  been  ascribed  to  Uie  damp- 
ness, and  want  of  light  and  pure  air;  but  such  cases  are  uncommon,  wbde 
the  causes  to  which  they  are  ascribed  are  always  in  operation.  In  the  par- 
ticular cases  recorded,  the  an»mia  was  preceded  by  severe  disease  of  the 
bowels,  to  which,  probably,  more  than  to  the  circumstance  alluded  to,  the 
effect  may  be  ascribed.  (DicL  de  M^d.,  xii.  581.)  The  constitutional  action 
of  the  preparations  of  lead  has  sometimes  been  evinced  in  the  production  of 
mnasmia. 

TreatmerU, — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  remove  the  causes.  While  these  continue  to  act,  the  use  of  remedies  will 
be  only  of  temporary  benefit  Should  the  digestive  system  be  in  disorder,  it 
must  be  corrected ;  constipation  most  be  obviated ;  any  hemorrhage  or  other 
drain  which  may  exist  must  be  arrested ;  the  menses,  if  retained,  suppressed, 
scanty,  excessive,  or  otherwise  irregular,  must  be  restored  to  the  healthy 
state ;  and,  in  general,  any  other  existing  disease  which  may  impair  Uie  di- 
gestive and  assimilative  processes,  or  debilitate  the  system  at  large,  must,  as 
for  as  possible,  be  removed.  The  modes  of  treatment  which  may  be  necessary 
for  these  purposes  are  given  under  the  heads  of  the  affections  respectively  to 
be  corrected,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Close  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  patient ;  and,  whenever  any  moral  cause 
is  discovered  to  which  the  complaint  may  in  part  or  wholly  be  ascribed,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  obviate  its  influence.  In  chronic  cases,  moderate  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  especially  on  horseback,  should  be  encouraged ;  but  in 
the  acute,  rest  is  necessary  until  the  blood  has  been  replenished.  The  patient 
should  sleep  in  well- ventilated  apartments;  and  the* ill  effects  of  unequal 
temperature  should  be  prevented  by  flannel  next  the  skin.  All  these  measures, 
by  invigorating  the  general  health,  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  more 
copious  supply  of  well-conditioned  blood.  The  same  end  will  be  promoted 
by  a  nutritious  and  digestible  diet,  as  recommended  in  dyspepsia. 

The  medicines  best  adapted  to  the  disease  are  tonics,  and  especially  the 
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clmlybeatet,  which,  besides  an  invifforating  iDflnence  over  the  process  of 
digelstion  and  the  Vital  processes  generally,  have  a  pecoliar  power  of  increas- 
ing the  richness  and  redness  of  the  blood,  by  an  operation  not  exactly  under- 
stood. They  prodace,  indeed,  the  very  effect  that  is  most  wanted  in  this  dis- 
ease, an  angraentation,  namely,  of  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles.  *  Hence, 
the  preparations  of  iron  have  been  long  considered  almost  as  a  sovereign  re- 
medy in  chlorosis.  It  matters  little  which  of  the  preparations  is  employed, 
proTided  the  iron  finds  entrance  into  the  system.  That  one  should  be  selected 
which  irritates  the  stomach  least,  and  is  most  rapidly  absorbed.  Perhaps  the 
best  is  the  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  5  to  20  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The 
black  impalpable  powder  of  iron,  the  subcarbonate,  black  oxide,  tincture  of 
the  chloride,  solution  of  the  iodide,  potassio- tartrate,  citrate,  lactate,  or  sul- 
phate, may  also  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.  Tannate  of 
iron  has  been  recommended  as  especially  efficacious.  When  the  case  is  one 
of  pure  anssmia,  the  chalybeates  alone,  united  with  a  proper  diet,  will  be 
snflBcient  for  the  cure.  But,  when  the  digestion  is  feeble,  they  may  be  advan- 
tageoasly  combined  with  the  simple  bitters,  such  as  the  extract  or  infusion 
of  gentian  or  quassia,  and  the  powder  or  infusion  of  columbo ;  and  the  com- 
bination will  be  rendered  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  by  the  conjunction 
of  some  aromatic,  as  ginger  or  cinnamon.  Mild  laxatives  may  be  added  in 
cases  of  constipation,  and  of  these,  when  uterine  disorder  is  not  involved,  the 
best  is  rhubarb.  But,  if  amenorrhosa  exist,  aloes  is  the  appropriate  laxative, 
and  should  be  given  with  each  dose  of  the  chalybeate  in  the  quantity  of  one 
or  two  grains.  The  preparations  of  manganese  have  been  recommended,  and 
may  be  tried  in  cases  which  resist  the  chalybeates.  The  mineral  acids  are 
sometimes  useful  when  the  appetite  is  very  languid,  and,  if  the  liver  is  func- 
tionally deranged,  nitromuriatic  acid  should  be  preferred.  But  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  do  not  prove  injurious  by  a  chemical  incompatibility  with 
the  particular  chalybeate  employed.  Nervous  derangements  may  be  com- 
bated by  the  occasional  use  of  the  antispasmodics,  especially  valerian  and 
tssafetida,  and  of  the  narcotic  extracts,  such  as  those  of  hyoscyamus  and 
eoninm.  The  severe  neuralgic  pains  which  often  attend  the  complaint  may 
be  relieved  by  blisters  applied  near  the  seat  of  the  affection,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, sprinkled  with  morphia  after  the  removal  of  the  cuticle.  The  daily  use 
of  the  cold  shower-bath,  if  followed  duly  by  reaction,  will  often  be  found  use- 
fbl,  and  may  be  resorted  to  in  obstinate  cases ;  and  dry  frictions  over  the 
surface  have  been  recommended. 

It  is  often  advantageous,  in  order  to  hasten  or  confirm  convalescence,  or 
even  as  a  remedy  in  obstinate  cases,  to  send  the  patient  upon  excursions  to 
chalybeate  springs  at  a  distance  from  home,  so  as  to  combine  with  the  medi- 
cinal effects  of  the  iron  the  happy  influences  of  exercise,  pure  air,  novelty  of 

*  The  effect  of  iron  upon  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  astonishing.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  solid  oonstiiuents,  and  especially  of  the  red  corpuscles,  is  rapidly  increased. 
The  fibrin,  however,  appears  to  be  somewhat  diminished.  The  following  results  were 
obtained  by  Ilerberger,  and  correspond  essentially  with  those  of  Andral  and  Gavarret, 
and  of  Simon.  (See  Simon't  Chemistry^  Syd.  ed.,  i.  313.)  The  blood  examined  was  that 
ef  a  oblorotic  female  of  20  years.  The  first  column  contains  the  results  before  she  had 
taken  iron,  the  second,  after  a  course  of  chalybeates,  which  continued  eight  weeks. 


1. 

1. 

2. 

Water 

868-340 

807  080 

Albumen 

78-200 

81-509 

Solid  constituents 

131  GOO 

192-290 

H»r;r„}^«<i-p->" 

r  36-470 
1  -690 

94-290 

Fibrin 

3  009 

1-950 

4-029 

Pat 

2-310 

2  470 

Extractive  matters  and  salts 

8-921 

8-236 

The  diminution  of  fibrin  is  probably  consequent  upon  its  conrersion  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  red  corpuscles. 
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scene,  and  the  enjojments  of  society.  XToless  complicated  with  eerioos  or- 
ganic lesions,  the  disease  maj  generally  be  cured,  or  materially  relieTed,  by 
die  means  above  detailed,  in  a  period  varying  from  two  to  six  weeks. 


Artick  III 

LEUCOOYTH^MIA. 
Syn. — Leuehumia,  (Virchow.) 

The  name  leacocyth»mia,  signifying  while'Cell  blood  (Xeoxo^,  white, 
xuTtK,  cell,  and  alfia^  blood),  was  given  by  Prof.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  ansmia,  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a 
g^eat  excess  of  the  white  or  colourless  corpuscles,  readily  distinguished  from 
the  blood-disks  by  their  spherical  shape,  greater  size,  and  granular  aspect, 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  nuclei  when  treated  with  acetic  acid.  Two  cases  of 
the  disease  were  described  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
for  October,  1845,  one  by  Prof.  Bennett,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Craigie,  in 
which,  though  the  excess  of  white  corpuscles  was  observed,  they  were  con- 
sidered as  pus  corpuscles ;  and  the  affection  was  regarded  by  Prof.  Bennett 
as  suppuration  of  the  blood.  In  the  following  month,  Prof.  Virchow,  of 
Berlin,  began  a  series  of  communications  in  a  derman  journal,  in  which 
he  described  several  cases  of  the  affection,  and  first  put  forth  the  opinion 
that  the  corpuscles  referred  to  were  really  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
Considering  the  associated  symptoms  to  characterize  a  peculiar  disease,  he 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  leuchmmia  (from  Xtoxoq,  white,  and  alixa,  blood). 
Subsequently  Prof.  Bennett  published,  in  different  numbers  of  the  Edin* 
burgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  the  years  1851  and  1852, 
and  in  a  distinct  Treatise,  an  elaborate  account  of  the  disease,  illustrated  by 
many  cases ;  adopting  V irchow's  views  as  to  its  nature,  but  substituting  for 
the  name  proposed  by  him,  the  one  given  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  more 
accurately  expressing  the  nature  of  the  affection,  which  is  not  characterized 
by  white  bloody  but  by  an  excess  of  while  cells  in  the  blood. 

In  this  form  of  an»mia  the  surface  is  usually  strikingly  pale,  and  a  dis- 
position to  oedema  exists.  In  all  the  cases  hitherto  observed,  the  affection 
has  been  associated  with  structural  disease  of  one  or  more  organs,  upon 
which  it  probably  depended ;  as,  whenever  an  opportunity  has  been  offered 
to  make  the  requisite  investigation,  it  has  been  found  that  the  excess  of  white 
corpuscles  did  not  beg^n  to  appear,  until  after  the  local  lesion  had  been  for 
some  time  in  existence.  Of  these  associated  affections  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  the  most  common,  having,  indeed,  been  noticed  in  almost  all  the 
cases.  In  many  the  liver  is  also  enlarged,  and  not  unfrequently  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  I  believe  that  no  case  has. been  observed,  in  which  either 
the  spleen  or  the  lymphatic  glands  were  not  diseased ;  and  the  instances  are 
very  few  in  which  the  latter  were  exclusively  affected.  Disease  of  the  spleen, 
therefore,  is  the  chief  source  of  the  affection  of  the  blood.  This  organ  is 
sometimes  enormously  enlarged. 

The  complaint  has  usually  a  very  slow  march,  lasting  for  years,  and  in 
some  instances  for  many  years,  before  the  fatal  termination.  Beginning 
insidiously,  it  has  often  existed  for  a  long  time  before  attracting  notice. 
With  a  gradually  increasing  anasmia,  it  is,  in  most  instances,  attended  with 
disorders  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  functions,  as  dyspnoea,  diarrhoea 
alternating  with  constipation,  vomiting,  oedema  of  the  extremities,  aocitea^ 
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Jsnndice,  Ac,;  some  depending  immediately  on  the  splenic  or  hepatic  dis- 
ease, others  on  the  state  of  the  blood.  In  the  latter  category  is  probably 
the  dyspnoea,  which  is  often  a  prominent  symptom.  In  some  cases  there  is 
fever,  with  eTening  exacerbations,  and  a  tendency  to  assume  the  hectic  char- 
acter. In  others,  hemorrhage,  especially  epistazis,  is  a  more  prominent 
symptom,  and  is  a  source  of  great  danger,  exhausting  the  strength  by  its 
frequent  recurrence,  and  sometimes  causing  immediate  death  by  its  abund- 
ance. Occasionally  it  occurs  in  the  brain,  and  proves  fatal,  with  apoplectic 
phenomena.  (Generally,  however,  death  takes  place,  as  the  result  of  a  slow 
and  gradual  failure  of  the  vital  powers  in  an  extreme  state  of  marasmus. 
The  disease  is  almost  always  sooner  or  later  fatal,  though  not  without 
periods  of  apparent  amendment  in  its  course.  In  those  cases  which  have 
not  ended  in  death,  the  result  does  not  seem  to  have  been  positively  de- 
termined in  any  instance.  Virchow  states,  in  an  article  on  the  subject, 
published  in  1856,  that  there  had  been  no  well-authenticated  instance  of 
recovery.  I  have  had  three  cases  of  the  disease,  one  of  which  apparently 
recovered,"*"  the  second  terminated  fatally,  and  the  third  passed  from  under 
my  care  little  altered.  In  all,  the  spleen  was  greatly  enlarged.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  disease  may  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  mias- 
matic districts  of  this  country,  where  disease  of  the  spleen  abounds;  but  I 
have  ascertained,  by  observation,  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  complication  of 
that  form  of  ansemia  with  enlarged  spleen,  which  so  frequently  attends  or 
follows  miasmatic  fevers. 

The  blood  during  life  has  the  ordinary  red  colour ;  but,  when  defibrinated 
and  allowed  to  stand,  it  deposits  first  the  red  and  afterwards  the  white  cor- 
puscles, the  latter  of  which  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  former  a  yellowish- 
white  layer,  of  the  appearance  of  pus.  After  death,  soft  yellowish  or  greenish 
coagula'are  found  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  distinguishable  from  the 
fibrinous  coagula  of  phlebitis  by  the  absence  of  adhesions,  and  by  being 
separable,  by  agitation  with  water,  into  the  white  corpuscles  which  render  the 

*  This  patient  was  a  lad  about  seTsnteen  years  of  age,  who  came  to  the  hospital  from 
sea,  haTing  been  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  We  could  not 
learn  from  him  that  he  had  been  affected  withiintermittent  or  remittent  fever.  He  was 
extremely  anemic,  with  edematous  limbs,  and  very  feeble.  The  spleen  was  enormously 
enlarged,  and  the  abdomen  tumid.  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  one  of  the  resident  physicians 
of  the  hospital,  examined  the  blood,  and  found  it  to  abound  in  the  white  corpuscles. 
Not  less  than  thirty  were  Tisible  in  a  portion  of  diluted  blood  in  the  field  of  (he  micro- 
scope. The  patient  was  put  upon  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  pill  of  carbonate 
of  iron,  and  rich  animal  food.  His  general  health  rapidly  improved,  the  spleen  grew 
less,  the  dropsical  symptoms  quite  disappeared,  and  he  became  florid  and  tu\\  under  the 
treatment.  But  the  white  corpuscles  were  little  diminished;  and  it  was  soon  noticed 
that,  though  the  spleen  had  shrunk  nearly  to  its  normal  size,  the  liver  had  become  greatly 
enlarged,  and  was  somewhat  painful  on  pressure.  Attributing  the  hepatic  affection  to 
excess  of  stimulation  from  the  medicine  and  rich  food,  I  directed  the  quinia  and  iron  to 
be  omitted,  small  doses  of  the  blue  mass  to  be  administered,  a  blister  to  be  applied  over 
the  liver,  and  the  diet  restricted  to  vegetable  food.  Under  this  plan  the  liver  was  soon 
mnch  diminished,  but  the  spleen  again  increased  in  sixe,  and  the  anemic  symptoms 
began  to  reappear  with  a  somewhat  mottled  and  purplish  hue  of  the  surface.  As  the 
gums  were  slightly  affected  by  the  blue  pill,  this  was  omitted,  nitromuriatic  acid  was 
substituted,  a  blister  applied  over  the  spleen,  and  a  milk  diet  directed.  His  health  now 
rapidly  improved,  and  the  spleen  and  liver  were  both  gradually  reduced  in  sixe ;  but,  as 
he  continued  anemic,  the  acid  was  omitted,  and  the  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron,  with  a  full 
diet,  were  ordered.  Under  this  treatment  he  continued  steadily  to  amend,  and  at  length 
was  restored  to  perfect  health,  with  a  good  colour,  strong,  fleshy,  and  free,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  from  splenic  or  hepatic  disease.  The  proportion,  moreover,  of  the  white 
corpuscles  gradually  diminished,  and,  when  the  blood  was  last  examined,  it  exhibited 
only  two  or  three  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  where  thirty  or  more  had  been  pre- 
vioosly  seen.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  after  having  been  under  treatment 
69  days.  A  particular  account  of  the  case  has  been  publish^  by  Dr.  Hewton,  who 
made  all  the  mioroscopio  observations.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  SeL,  N.  8.,  xxiv.  866.) 
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liquid  milky,  and  into  a  clot  of  fibrin.  (  Virchow.^  The  characteristic  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is  a  great  diminntion  in  the  proportion  of  red  corposcles, 
and  a  very  great  increase  in  that  of  the  white.  Instead  of  one  of  the  latter, 
io  between  300  and  400  of  the  former,  which  is  about  the  normal  proportion, 
the  blood  in  this  affection  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Pary,  one  of  the  white 
to  21,  12,  or  17  of  the  red,  and,  in  a  case  seen  by  Yogel,  the  proportion 
was  increased  to  1  to  2.  (Arch  O^n.,  Fer.  1856,  p.  130.)  Yirchow  men- 
tions  an  instance  in  which  two  out  of  five  of  the  corpnscles  were  white. 
The  blood  of  lencocythsemia  differs  from  that  of  simple  ansemia  by  its  great 
excess  of  white  corpnscles;  and  from  that  of  inflammation,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  these  corpnscles  is  said  to  be  increased,  by  its  deficiency  in  red 
corpuscles,  and  its  normal  proportion  of  fibrin. 

Though  always  associated  with  disease  of  the  spleen  or  lymphatic  glands, 
the  change  in  the  blood  bears  no  special  relation  to  the  degree  of  the  or- 
ganic lesions.  Nevertheless,  the  prevalent  opinion  as  to  its  cause  is,  that  it 
depends  upon  an  influence  exerted  on  the  blood  by  the  diseased  organs, 
which  consume  the  red  corpuscles  as  it  passes  through  them,  and  supply 
their  place  by  the  production  of  an  increased  quantity  of  the  white.  In 
favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact,  said  to  have  been  proved  in  relation  to  the 
healthy  spleen,  that  the  blood,  upon  leaving  it,  is  poorer  in  the  red  and 
richer  in  the  white  corpuscles  than  when  it  entered ;  showing  that  its  in- 
fluence in  producing  leucocythsBmia  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  its  healthful 
action.  Still  further  confirmatory  of  the  view  is  the  statement  of  Yirchow, 
that,  in  the  eases  connected  with  diseased  lymphatic  glands  alone,  he  found 
the  blood,  instead  of  well-developed  cells,  conforming  to  those  of  the  spleen,  as 
in  ordinary  cases  of  the  disease,  to  contain  innumerable  round  granular  nuclei, 
analogous  to  those  found  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  {Arch, 
(?6n.,Fev.l856,  p.  182,  from  Oesammt.  Abhandl.  zur  Wiasenscha/L  Medicin.) 

The  idea  is  not  without  plausibility,  that  the  disease  is,  as  Prof.  Bennett 
originally  imagined,  a  kind  of  suppuration  of  the  blood.  In  the  first  place, 
the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  of  a  character  to  render  this  highly 
probable;  and  secondly,  according  to  M.  De  Chanmont,  the  corpuscles 
are  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  pus  corpuscles  by  chloroform,  which 
clears  them  up  and  brings  the  nuclei  into  view,  while  it  has  no  effect  on  the 
colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  (Ed.  Month.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  May, 
1863,  p.  470.) 

As  to  the  treatment  of  leucocythsemia,  little  need  be  said.  As  nothing 
hitherto  done  can  be  asserted  to  have  effected  cures,  the  practitioner  is  thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  and  must  use  the  measures  which  seem,  in  his  best 
judgment,  to  be  indicated  by  the  appreciable  morbid  conditions.  In  a  note 
upon  the  previous  page  will  be  found  the  measures  employed  by  the  author 
in  a  case  which  appeared  to  end  favourably,  but  in  which  he  has  been  unable 
to  verify  the  persistence  of  the  cure. 


Jlrtick  IF. 

8UPRA.RENAL  CACHEXIA. 
Syn. — Addu<m*t  Diteate. — Bromed-tkin  Ditease. 

The  name  at  the  head  of  this  artiple  is  adopted  provisionally,  to  be  super- 
seded when  a  better  can  be  found.  It  indicates  two  prominent  characters 
of  the  disease ;  the  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules.    The  name  of  Addison^a  disease  was  given  to 
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it  in  hODOor  of  the  discorerer;  that  of  hronzed^skin  diseaBe^  as  ezpresaiTe 
of  one  of  its  most  strikiDg,  though  not  positively  essential  phenomena.  I 
place  it  among  the  blood  diseases ;  because  it  is  obrioas  that  most  of  the 
symptoms,  and  probably  the  resalt,  depend  upon  the  state  of  that  fluid. 

To  Dr.  Thos.  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  belongs  the  undivided 
credit  of  having  discovered  this  affection.  Having  notioed  various  instances 
of  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  skin,  connected  with  an  anemic  or  cacheo* 
tic  state  of  system,  which  sooner  or  later  almost  invariably  ended  in  death ; 
and  having,  on  post-mortem  examination,  found,  as  a  constant  attendant  on 
these  phenomena,  some  organic  lesion  of  the  supra*renal  capsules,  often  with- 
out  any  other  discoverable  lesion  whatever,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  con* 
sidering  these  several  morbid  conditions  as  having  an  essential  connection, 
and  as  constituting  a  distinct  affection.  His  conclusion  has,  I  believe,  been 
nniversally  received  by  the  profession;  and,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  connection  between  the  associated  phenomena,  no  one 
refuses  to  admit  the  new  claimant  into  the  category  of  diseases. 

As  defined  by  Addison,  it  is  a  peculiar  form  of  anesmia,  characterized  by 
great  general  debility,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and  irritability  of  stomach,  and 
associated  with  brown  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  disease  of  the  supra* 
renal  capsules. 

Sympioms. — The  complaint  usually  begins  insensibly,  and  is  very  slow  in  its 
progress,  often  running  on  for  months  before  it  is  recognised ;  but  sometimes 
it  is  much  more  rapid,  and  ends  fatally  in  a  few  weeks  from  its  commencement 
This  difference  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Addison  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  develop* 
meat  of  the  snpra-renal  disease.  The  first  observed  symptoms,  omitting  for 
the  present  the  consideration  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  is  a  remarkable  degree 
of  languor  or  weakness,  with  an  indisposition  to  exertion,  whether  bodily  or 
mental.  The  pulse  is  usually  small,  sometimes  full,  but  always  feeble ;  and, 
though  it  may  be  occasionally  excited,  is  commonly  normal  in  frequency. 
The  appetite  is  diminished  or  lost ;  there  is  uneasiness  or  slight  pain  at  the 
epigastrium ;  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  prominent  symptoms. 
The  bowels  are  usually  inclined  to  costiveness ;  but  are  sometimes  affected 
with  diarrhoea.  The  patient  loses  flesh,  but  not  in  proportion  to  his  increas* 
ing  weakness;  and  the  emaciation  is  much  less  striking  than  in  other  wast- 
ing diseases,  such  as  phthisis  and  carcinoma.  It  is  rather  a  flabbiness  or  re- 
laxation of  the  tissues  than  a  positive  wasting.  Aching  in  the  back  and  loins 
is  complained  of  by  many  patients.  There  is  sometimes  more  or  less  cerebral 
disorder,  indicated  by  loss  of  memory,  feelings  of  numbness,  and  even  convul- 
sions; but  these  symptoms  are  not  general.  In  parts  of  the  surface  not  dis- 
coloured, there  is  unhealthy  paleness ;  the  tongue  is  pale ;  and  the  white  of 
the  eye  is  remarkably  clear  and  pearly.  The  urine  and  biliary  secretions  are 
osnally  normal ;  and,  in  most  cases,  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the 
heart,  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  or  any  other  organ  open  to  examination,  which 
can  explain  the  phenomena. 

With  these  constitutional  symptoms  there  is  a  remarkable  discoloration  of 
the  skin;  at  first  of  a  dingy,  sun-burnt  hue,  but  darkening  into  some  shade 
of  "deep  amber  or  chestnut-brown."  (Addison.)  Mr.  Hutchinson  describes 
it  as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  a  bronze  statue  from  which 
the  gloss  has  been  rubbed  off;  and  the  term  bronzed  is  now  generally  applied 
to  the  discoloured  skin  in  descriptions.  When  the  colour  is  uniformly  dif- 
fused, the  patient,  though  white  before,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
mulatto.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  ill-defined  patches,  with  lighter  coloured 
or  even  pale  portions  of  skin  between,  giving  to  the  surface  a  mottled  aspect. 
In  other  instances,  it  is  uniformly  diffused  over  large  portions  of  the  surface. 
It  is  generally  most  ''strongly  manifested  on  the  face,  neck,  superior  extremi- 
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ties,  peDis  and  scrotam,  axilla,  and  aroand  the  navel.''  Black  gtains  on  the 
macons  lining  of  the  lips  are  spoken  of  as  constitoting  an  important  diagnoe- 
tic  character.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  not  affected  by  pressure.  The  eir« 
cnmstance  that  it  is  disposed  to  show  itself  especially  where  there  is  naturally 
a  large  proportion  of  pigment  cells,  as  aronnd  the  nipples,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear where  these  are  wanting,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  matrices 
of  the  nails,  would  seem  to  prove,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  deposition  in  the 
skin  of  an  excess  of  the  normal  pigment  matter.  (Hutchinson,  MecL  Times 
and  Chiz.,  March,  1856,  p.  281.) 

With  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  abore  enumerated  undergo 
aggravation ;  the  languor  and  weakness  are  extreme ;  the  appetite  is  quite 
lost ;  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble ;  till  at  length  the  rital  actions 
gradually  fail,  and  the  patient  dies.  Sometimes  typhoid  symptoms  precede 
death,  and  sometimes  conyulsions. 

Diagnosis, — The  association  and  march  of  symptoms  above  described  are 
unlike  those  of  any  other  disease.  Even  without  the  discoloration  of  skin, 
the  affection  is  sufficiently  marked  to  be  distinguished;  and  Dr.  Addison 
mentions  a  case  of  the  kind  as  having  occurred  at  Ouy's  Hospital,  and  to 
have  been  proved  to  be  such  on  examination  after  death.  {Med,  Times  and 
Oaz,,  Feb.  1858,  p.  203.)  From  almost  all  other  cachectic  affections,  this 
is  distinguished,  independently  of  the  colour,  in  the  first  place  by  the  absence 
of  any  discoverable  source  of  the  phenomena,  and  secondly  by  the  relatively 
moderate  degree  of  emaciation,  considered  in  connection  with  the  other  symp- 
toms, and  with  the  march  and  termination  of  the  disease.  The  colour,  as  it 
first  appears,  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  sunburnt  skin ;  but  it  is  seen 
also  in  parts  covered  by  the  clothing.  The  hue  in  Pityriasis  versicolor 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  it;  but  the  patches  of  this  affection  are 
more  defined;  it  yields  readily  to  remedies;  and  the  furfuraceous  character 
of  the  surface,  and  the  presence  of  a  fungus  visible  under  the  microscope, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Finally,  the  colour  in  jaundice  is  sometimes  not 
unlike  that  of  the  disease  in  question;  but  in  the  former  the  sclerotica 
always  participates  in  the  discoloration,  in  the  latter  is  remarkably  clear 
and  pearly. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  all  the  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Addison,* 
and  in  ail  which  were  subsequently  collected  from  various  sources  and 
tabulated  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson.f  amounting  to  at  least  27,  when- 
ever a  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  the  supra-renal  capsules  were 
found  more  or  less  diseased,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  were  the  only  orgaas 
that  were  diseased.  The  affections  of  the  capsules  were  various;  in  some 
instances  simple  inflammation  and  suppuration,  in  others  atrophy  with  flbro- 
calcareous  concretion,  in  a  third  set  fibroid  degeneration  with  induration  and 
enlargement,  in  a  fourth  tubercle,  and  in  a  fifth  carcinoma.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion and  cystoid  disorganization  have  since  been  added  to  the  list  In  some 
instances  the  disease  of  the  capsules  was  secondary,  in  others  original  and 
exclusive.  These  facts  appeared  sufficient  to  establish  a  fixed  relation  be- 
tween the  disease  of  the  capsules  and  the  cutaneous  discoloration ;  especially 
when  supported  by  another  important  fact,'  that,  out  of  500  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations, made  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  the  years  1854  and  1855,  there  was 
only  one  instance  of  disease  of  these  capsules  noticed  in  which  there  was  do 
discoloration  of  the  skin ;  and,  in  that  one,  only  a  few  malignant  tumouiv 
grew  from  the  surface  of  the  organ.  {B.  and  F,  Medico-Chirug.  Bev,,  Oot 

*  Od  the  Constitutional  and  Local  Effeets  of  Disease  of  the  Supa-renal  Capsules.  Le«- 
doo,  1856. 

f  MttHcal  Timet  and  OazetU,  March,  1855,  p.  281. 
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1856,  p.  319.)    Sabeeqaent  obseryation,  howerer,  has  gireo  somewhat  dif- 
ferent resalts,  which  will  be  noticed  directly. 

Nature, — Of  the  character  of  the  connection  between  the  discoloration  of 
the  skin  and  the  capsnlar  disease  sereral  views  may  be  taken.  1.  The  con- 
nection may  be  simply  accidental.  This  would  seem  most  probable,  had 
it  occurred  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  But  the  coincidence,  as  above 
shown,  has  been  very  frequent,  if  not  invariable.  It  is  true  that,  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  paper,  several  instances  of  moderate  dis- 
ease of  the  capsules,  and  one  or  two  in  which  they  have  been  wholly  disor- 
ganized have  occurred,  without  being  attended  with  bronzing  of  the  skin ; 
but  they  have  been  very  few,  compared  with  those  of  a  contrary  character ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  impossible,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  believe  that  the 
association  of  the  two  affections  has  been  merely  accidental.  The  exceptions 
referred  to  at  most  only  prove  that  the  connection  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
or  essential.  2.  It  may  be  said  that  the  disease  of  the  capsules  and  the  skin 
may  depend  on  some  common  but  hidden  cause.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
quite  untenable;  for  the  affections  of  the  capsule  have  been  so  various  that 
they  could  have  proceeded  from  no  one  source.  Inflammation,  tubercle,  car- 
cinoma, and  fatty  degeneration,  which,  besides  other  lesions,  have  been  found 
in  the  capsules,  have  very  different  causes,  not  one  of  which  is  known  to  pro- 
duce the  cutaneous  discoloration.  3.  The  relation  between  the  two  condi- 
tions may  be  that  of  cause  and  effect.  But  that  the  discoloration  of  the  skin 
eonld  not  possibly  have  produced  the  supra-renal  disorder,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  latter,  which  cannot  be  conceived  to  have 
originated  in  one  cause.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  disease  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  must  have  directly  or  indirectly  caused  that  of  the  skin.  That 
we  cannot  understand  how  the  effect  is  produced  is  no  argument  against 
the  fact  I  cannot  see  how  any  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the 
foregoing  fiacts  and  considerations  than  the  one  here  arrived  at.  Against 
ity  however,  the  cases  have  been  adduced  in  which  partial  disease  of  the 
capsules  existed  without  bronzing.  The  answer  has  been  that  the  portion 
of  the  organs  remaining  unaffected  might  have  been  sufficient  to  perform 
the  function.  But  very  recently  one  or  more  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  both  capsules  were  completely  disorganized,  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  cutaneous  symptom.  The  only  rebutting  arguments  that  appear 
available  here  are,  first,  that  the  office  of  the  capsules  may  in  some  instances 
be  transferred  to  or  shared  by  some  other  organ  or  organs,  and,  secondly, 
that,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  disorganization  in  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  was  so  rapid,  that  time  was  not  allowed  for  the  change  of  colour, 
which  is  a  very  slow  process.  (Med,  Time»  and  Oaz,,  Feb.  1858,  p.  203.) 
A  few  cases,  moreover,  have  been  published,  in  which,  though  the  dis- 
coloration existed,  the  capsules  after  death  were  found  perfectly  free  from 
disease.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  little  weight;  because  it  has  been 
shown  that,  in  one  instance  in  which  the  capsules  appeared  perfectly  healthy 
to  the  eye,  they  had  been  found,  on  examination  by  the  microscope,  to  be  a 
muR  of  fatty  degeneration ;  and  consequently  none,  assumed  to  be  healthy 
from  their  appearance  alone,  could  be  admitted  to  be  so  unless  after  having 
been  submitted  to  the  microscope.  But  even  allowing  cases  to  have  under- 
gone this  test,  they  could  not  be  received  as  certain  evidence  against  the  assumed 
dependence  of  the  morbid  colour  on  the  supra-renal  disease;  for  defective 
function  in  the  capsules  might  lead  to  the  same  result  as  deranged  structure ; 
as  mere  functional  disorder  of  the  liver  is  known  often  to  be  attended  with 
suspension  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  positive  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  has  been  made  ont  to  exist  between  the  cutaneous  and  capsular 
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affections,  and  that  the  latter  is,  at  least  in  the  great  migoritj  of  cases,  the 
cause  of  the  former.  Bat  admitting  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  other  organs 
may  not  prodace  a  similar  effect.  This  has,  indeed,  been  conjectured  of 
the  pitaitary  gland.  Dr.  Gnll  has  found  considerable  analogy  in  stroc- 
tnre  between  this  gland  and  the  snpra- renal  capsule;  and  in  a  case  of 
death  with  bronzed  skin,  in  which  there  was  no  disease  of  the  latter  stmc^ 
tnre,  he  found  the  pituitary  gland  considerably  deranged.  {Lancet,  Am.  ed., 
July,  185t,  p.  61.) 

Theory  of  the  Disease. — It  is  supposed  that  the  supra-renal  capsules, 
which  have  hitherto  been  overlooked  physiologically,  hare  some  important 
function  in  the  animal  economy,  upon  a  failure  of  which  the  digestire  and 
assimilative  processes  suffer,  imperfect  blood  is  produced,  the  pigment  matter 
is  excessively  deposited  in  the  skin,  and  a  general  prostration  at  length  en- 
sues incompatible  with  life.  In  what  manner  they  exercise  this  influence, 
it  is  not  pretended  to  decide.  The  conclusion  is  based  exclusively  on  ob« 
servation.  But  a  strong  resemblance  has  been  imagined  between  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organs  and  the  nervous  centres ;  and  the  idea  has  been  advanced 
that  they  might  preside,  in  a  similar  manner,  over  the  organic  functions,  pos- 
sibly in  co-operation  with  the  sympathetic  system.  To  the  opinion  of  their 
importance  in  the  economy  some  strength  was  given  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Brown- S^quard,  who  found  death  to  result  within  a  few  hours  in  the 
lower  animals,  when  these  bodies  were  extirpated.  But  the  effect  of  these 
experiments  has  been  weakened,  if  not  nullified,  by  others  more  recently  per* 
formed  by  Dr.  Oeorge  Harley,  of  London,  who  has  removed  the  supra-renal 
capsules  from  cats  and  rats,  in  several  instances,  without  serious  consequences; 
and  believes  that  the  fatal  results,  in  other  instances,  are  to  be  ascribed  mainly 
to  injury  of  the  solar  plexus  in  the  vicinity  of  this  organ. 

Prognosis. — This  is  extremely  unfavourable.  No  well-developed  case  has, 
I  believe,  been  known  to  terminate  in  health.  In  one  case,  a  ''dirty-browo 
tinge''  of  the  skin,  which  appeared  suddenly,  and  disappeared  after  a  month, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  I  can- 
not think  that  the  affection  is  necessarily  incurable,  if  recognized  and  treated 
in  its  earliest  stage.  In  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  capsules  there  can 
be  no  hope ;  nor,  perhaps,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  affection,  when  there 
may  be  reason  to  think  thst  these  structures  are  already  disorganized.  But, 
as  the  disease  of  the  organs  is  sometimes  inflammatory,  and  perhaps  in  other 
instances  merely  functional,  or  the  result  of  impaired  nutrition,  surely  we  may 
hope,  by  the  timely  application  of  suitable  remedies,  to  arrest  and  even 
cure  it. 

Treatment. — The  measures  hitherto  employed  having  proved  fruitless,  the 
practitioner  is  left  to  his  best  judgment  in  the  application  of  remedies. 
Tonics,  stimulants,  and  supporting  measures  have  been  tried,  it  seems,  in  vain. 
Upon  them,  therefore,  reliance  cannot  be  placed.  It  seems  to  me  that  reme* 
dies  should  be  addressed  mainly  to  the  supra-renal  capsules.  Watch  for  the 
first  evidences  of  the  disease  in  the  comparatively  light  stain  of  the  face  or 
neck,  and  then,  in  the  hope  that  the  affection  of  the  capsules  may  be  inflam- 
matory, keep  the  patient  at  rest,  restrict  his  diet,  give  saline  cathartics  if  ad* 
missible,  apply  cups  and  blisters  to  the  back  over  the  seat  of  the  capsules, 
and,  if  these  fail,  put  the  system  under  a  moderate  mercurial  course.  In 
the  advanced  stages,  when  the  organ  may  have  been  destroyed  by  suppura- 
tion, this  treatment  would  be  of  no  use,  and  should  not  be  adopted.  It 
would  be  equally  useless  in  cancerous  cases,  or  those  connected  with  malig* 
nant  disease ;  but  it  would  do  little  harm,  as  death  must  occur  at  all  events. 
Nor  would  the  antiphlogistic  course  be  applicable  to  tuberculous  cases,  or 
to  those  of  simple  impaired  nutrition  or  fatty  degeneratioo.  If  there  is  good 
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reMOD  to  SQspect  either  of  these  conditions,  measures  of  a  supporting  char- 
acter would  be  indicated,  sach  as  chalybeates,  the  mineral  acids,  the  prepa- 
latioQS  of  iodine,  cod-liyer  oil,  and  a  nutritions  diet 


Article  V. 

COAGULA  IN  THE  BLOOD. 
Syn. — TkrwmbotU,  (Virohow.) 

Most  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  article  are  noticed  more  or  less  fully, 
in  different  parts  of  the  work,  in  connection  with  diseases  to  which  they  are 
specially  related.  But  the  subject  has  recently  attracted  so  much  attention, 
and  is  in  itself  so  important,  as  to  merit  a  separate  consideration ;  though 
there  is  scarcely  sufficient  unity  of  morbid  action  in  the  several  affections  to 
be  noticed,  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  constituting  strictly  one  spe- 
cial disease.  Yirchow  thinks  differently,  and,  adopting  the  name  thrombus, 
from  the  Oreek,  for  the  clot  or  coagulum,  dignifies  the  general  condition  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  characters  with  the  title  of  thrombosis. 

1.  Anatomical  Characters. — Coagnla  may  occur  in  the  heart  or  the  blood- 
ressels,  and  on  either  the  arterial  or  Tenons  side  of  the  circulation ;  in  fact, 
wherever  there  is  liquid  blood  out  of  which  they  may  be  formed.  They  are 
probably,  however,  most  frequent  in  the  heart,  the  valves  of  which,  especially 
those  of  the  left  side,  are  their  favourite  seat.  In  form,  they  are  extremely 
Tarious,  sometimes  being  a  simple  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, sometimes  rising  from  it  as  roundish  or  irregular  excrescences,  and 
often  in  masses,  either  shapeless,  or  moulded  by  the  cavity  in  which  they  lie, 
and  to  the  walls  of  which  they  almost  always  adhere.  They  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  pin's  head  or  less,  to  a  magnitude  nearly  sufficient  to  fill  one 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  large  portions  of  one  of  the  great  arteries  or 
veins.  They  vary  in  colour  from  the  redness  of  the  blood  to  whiteness,  and, 
in  consistence,  from  an  almost  diffluent  softness  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
firmness  and  tenacity.  They  may  contain  all  the  ingredients  of  the  ordi- 
nary clot  of  blood  formed  out  of  the  body;  but  generally  have  less  of  the  red 
corpuscles ;  and  often  consist  exclusively  of  fibrin  and  the  white  corpuscles. 
They  usually  have  a  somewhat  laminated  arrangement,  as  if  formed  by  sac- 
cessive  layers.  In  the  vessels,  they  may  line  the  inner  snrface  more  or  less 
thickly,  still  allowing  the  blood  to  flow,  or  may  fill  up  the  caliber  completely, 
ao  as  to  arrest  the  circulation.  In  the  former  case,  they  are  apt  to  increase 
by  new  accretions  in  the  direction  from  the  heart,  in  the  latter  they  advance 
in  a  similar  manner  towards  the  heart,  nntil  they  reach  the  nearest  bifurca- 
tion, when  they  terminate  with  a  rounded  extremity,  which,  in  the  veins, 
according  to  Yirchow,  projects  somewhat  into  the  main  trunk,  and  floats 
loosely  in  the  current  of  the  blood. 

In  most  instances,  they  commence  as  a  layer  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
heart  or  vessel,  whether  by  deposition  of  fibrin  from  the  blood,  or  by  exuda- 
tion from  the  rasa  vasorum,  has  not  been  determined ;  though  probably  some- 
times in  one  way,  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  Not  nnfrequently,  also,  they 
appear  to  be  formed  about  a  nucleus,  which  may  itself  be  a  portion  of  a  fixed 
clot,  broken  off  and  carried  to  a  new  site.  In  either  case,  they  increase  by 
successive  additions  of  coagulated  blood  or  fibrin. 

After  their  formation,  they  undergo  various  changes,  being  sometimes 
organised,  and  ultimately  converted  into  a  kind  of  ligamentous  tissue;  in 
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other  instances,  becoming  softer  or  harder,  undergoing  a  fatty  or  calcareous 
conversion,  or  breaking  up,  especially  when  the  blood  is  diseased,  into  a  kind 
of  paraloid  matter.  Not  nnfreqoently,  in  all  probability,  they  are  dissolved 
in  the  blood,  and  washed  away  with  it,  leaving  the  vessel  permeable. 
■  2.  Causes. — The  condition  which  is  thonght  to  be  most  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  coagula  is  a  stasis  of  the  blood,  either  general  or  local;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  movement  of  the  circulation  is  more  or  less  completely  sus- 
pended, is  the  greater  or  less  tendency,  other  things  being  equal,  to  their 
generation.  Hence  the  disposition  to  the  production  of  the  heart-clot  in  the 
last  stage  of  life,  or  in  extremely  prostrate  states  of  the  system,  when  the  blood 
almost  stagnates  in  the  ventricles.  Whatever  locally  arrests  the  circulation 
favours  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  in  the  vessels.  Suspended  movement 
throQgh  the  capillaries  must  have  this  effect  on  the  blood  in  the  vessels  behind 
them.  Inflammation;  gangrene;  the  pressure  of  tumours;  the  induration  or 
contraction  of  tissue ;  the  enlargement  of  organs,  whether  normal,  as  in  the 
gravid  uterus,  or  abnormal,  as  in  diseased  liver  and  spleen,  may  all  act  in 
this  way.  The  slow  or  arrested  movement  of  the  blood  in  aneurismal  caW- 
ties  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  coagula  by  which  they  are  almost  always 
partially  filled. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  is  another  cause,  which  is  sometimes  alone 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect ;  and  very  much  favours  the  influence  of  the 
one  jost  mentioned.  A  relative  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  or  excess  of  its 
contractility,  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  some  cases  of  ansBmia,  and  the  preg- 
nant  and  puerperal  states,  strongly  conduces  to  the  result  Mr.  Paget  has 
suggested  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  as  a  cause ;  and  Dr.  Lee  and 
others  consider  that  pus  in  the  circulation  may  have  the  same  effect ;  but  both 
these  opinions  are  doubtful.  In  Bright's  disease,  when  urea  accumulates  in 
the  blood,  there  is  also  frequently  a  cachectic  condition,  associated  with  defi- 
ciency of  the  red  corpuscles  and  relative  excess  of  fibrin,  which  probably  dis- 
poses to  coagulation.  In  relation  to  the  effect  of  pus,  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Lee 
has  produced  coagulation  of  the  blood  by  throwing  this  substance  into  the 
veins ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  some  slight  concretions  may  not 
have  entered  with  the  pus,  and  have  served  as  nuclei  for  coagula,  or  as  direct 
causes  by  arresting  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries,  or  producing  foci  of  in- 
flammation, it  is  certain  that  pus  has  existed  largely  in  the  blood  without 
having  occasioned  thisveffect.  Fresh  normal  pus,  strained  before  injection,  is 
said  not  to  produce  it  (See  B.  and  F,  Med^-Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1857,  p.  SI.) 

The  condition  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessels  has  much 
influence  over  the  formation  of  coagula.  Inequality  from  atheromatous,  car- 
tilaginous, or  calcareous  formations  in  the  coats,  ulceration  or  removal  of  th« 
inner  coat,  and  roughness  from  inflammation  or  other  cause,  favours  the  depo- 
sition of  fibrin,  in  part  from  the  slight  impediment  offered  to  the  movement 
of  the  blood,  but  probably  in  chief  from  the  affinity  of  the  projecting  points 
for  the  fibrin. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that,  in  inflammation  of  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries,  fibrin  is  exuded  from  the  inner  surface,  and  induces  coagulation  of  the 
blood  so  as  to  fill  the  vessel,  and  thus  frequently  suspend  the  circulation. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  the  experiments  of  Lee,  Yirchow,  and  others  have  yet 
satisfactorily  refuted  this  opinion.  At  all  events,  these  very  experiments 
have  shown  that  fibrin  is  exuded,  in  the  affection  referred  to,  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  coats,  and  finds  its  way  not  unfrequently  into  the  caliber  of  the 
vessels  by  the  rupture  of  the  inner  coat,  if  not  by  exudation  through  it  The 
inner  coat,  too,  though  without  blood-vessels,  is  changed  in  its  nature  by  in* 
flammation,  losing  its  smooth  and  shining  character,  and  becoming  more  or 
less  softened  and  brittle. 
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Carcinoma  is  a  frequent  cause  of  coagolation  of  the  blood  in  the  reins, 
either  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  cancerous  germs,  or  from  obt 
Hmction. 

3.  Effects, — In  treating  of  this  subject,  I  shall  consider  it  in  two  points 
of  ?iew;  first,  in  reference  to  the  direct  effects  of  coagnla  in  general;  and, 
secondly/  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  the  coagnla  or  portions  of 
them  to  points  distant  from  their  place  of  origin,  and  the  various  resulting 
morbid  conditions. 

(a)  Direct  Effects  of  Coagula. — With  regard  to  the  effects  of  coagnla  in 
the  heart,  in  disturbing,  and  more  or  less  restraining  its  movements,  and 
sometimes  causing  sudden  death  by  interrupting  the  general  circulation, 
enough  has  perhaps  been  already  said  under  the  diseases  of  that  organ.  I 
would,  however,  call  attention  to  opinions,  strongly  practical  in  their  tenden- 
cies, put  forth  by  our  countryman.  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  in  a  paper  published  by 
him  in  the  Medical  Examiner  for  February,  1849  {page  141),  and  known  to 
have  been  entertained  by  him  before  that  time.  According  to  Dr.  Meigs, 
persons  much  reduced  by  hemorrhage  are  particularly  prone  to  the  heart- 
clot,  from  the  state  of  their  blood.  If  from  any  cause,  as  by  sitting 
op  in  bed,  or  any  other  mode  of  exertion,  faintness  or  positive  syncope  is 
induced,  the  retarded  movement  of  the  blood  favours  the  separation  of  the 
fibrin,  and  a  coagulum  is  likely  to  be  formed  in  the  heart  with  fatal  effect. 
He  ascribes  to  this  cause  many  of  the  instances  of  sudden  death  which  occur 
in  childbed. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  coagnla  in  the  blood-vessels  sometimes  cause 
inflammation  of  the  vascular  coats,  acting  like  foreign  bodies  upon  them. 
This  inflammation  is  generally  not  more  than  may  be  useful,  in  producing 
the  changes  requisite  for  the  organization  and  ultimate  conversion  into  liga- 
mentous tissue  of  the  clot  itself,  and  is  a  natural  process  of  cure.  It  is  true 
tiiat  the  blood-vessel  is  obliterated,  but  this  in  general  is  of  little  account; 
ss  the  circulation  is  maintained  by  the  enlargement  of  collateral  branches. 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  inflammation  may,  in  unfavourable  states  of  the 
system,  be  in  excess,  or  take  on  a  depraved  character,  ending  in  suppuration 
and  a  further  contamination  of  the  blood. 

The  effects  of  coagula  in  the  arteries  vary  with  the  degree  in  which 
they  produce  impediment  or  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  When  the  artery 
still  remains  permeable,  they  occasion,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  local  aueemia 
in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  affected  vessel,  marked  by  paleness,  coolness, 
shrinking  of  the  tissue,  and  defective  performance  of  function.  If  the  im- 
pediment continue,  nutrition  is  affected,  atrophy  of  the  part  may  occur,  and 
ultimately  fatty  degeneration.  If  the  organ  is  important,  as  the  brain  or 
heart,  these  results  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  But  they  are 
not  necessarily  fatal ;  for  either  the  clot  may  be  at  length  dissolved  through 
a  change  in  its  own  nature,  or  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  or  collateral 
circulation  may  take  place,  and  supply  the  deficiency.  Nor  is  complete  ob- 
struction of  an  artery  necessarily  fatal  to  the  parts  supplied  by  it;  for  its  office 
may  be  vicariously  supplied  by  other  vessels;  but,  when  the  coagulation  is 
extensive,  not  only  affecting  a  main  trunk,  but  spreading  through  its  ramifica- 
tions, mortification  necessarily  occurs  from  the  want  of  blood,  and  life  is 
generally,  though  not  always  lost ;  as  the  dead  part  may  separate  by  slough- 
ing, or  may  be  removed,  and  the  system  survive  the  want  of  it 

Another  result  of  arterial  coagnla,  is  said  to  be  the  formation  of  cir- 
cnmscribed  fibrinous  masses  in  the  midst  of  an  organ,  the  supply  of  which 
with  blood  is  impeded,  as  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidneys;  and  foci  of 
effused  blood  are  said  to  be  produced  under  similar  circumstances.  These 
occurrences  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  in  connection  with 
their  supposed  cause. 
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FiDallj,  among  the  effects  of  impaired  or  obstructed  supply  of  blood  to 
one  part  or  organ,  the  circalating  fluid  most  be  in  excess  elsewhere;  and 
congestion  must  take  place  at  points  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of 
the  local  anaemia  or  gangrene. 

Venous  coagula  have  a  somewhat  different  effect  The  parts  from  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  veins  do  not  suffer  from  a  want,  but  from  an 
excess  of  blood.  As  in  the  case  of  the  arterial  clot,  if  the  extent  of  the  coagn- 
lum  is  small,  no  injury  whatever  results ;  as  the  blood  is  carried  forward  by 
anastomosing  branches.  If  it  be  considerable,  and  especially  in  one  of  the 
great  trunks,  as  the  iliac  veins,  or  the  subclavian,  Uiere  is  swelling  of  the 
extremity  drained  by  the  vein,  with  a  venous  or  purplish  hue  of  the  surface, 
and  serous  effusion,  sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  extent  Phlegmaaia 
dolens  and  other  similar  affections  are  partially  examples  of  the  operation  of 
this  cause;  but  here  phlebitis  is  conjoined  with  obstruction.  In  the  con- 
gested state  from  venous  obstruction,  a  sort  of  low  inflammation  is  sometimes 
set  up,  with  erysipelatous  redness  of  the  surface,  and  purulent  infiltration 
and  even  gangrene  of  the  tissues  of  the  limb.  The  gangrene,  however,  is  not 
original,  but  dependent  on  the  preceding  inflammation. 

(6)  Transportation  of  Ooagula. — Embolia,  (Virchow.)  To  Virchow  be- 
longs the  credit,  if  not  of  having  originated  the  conception  of  the  transfer 
of  coagula,  or  portions  of  them,  from  their  original  seat  in  the  circulation  to 
another  and  perhaps  distant  point,  at  least  of  having  thoroughly  investigated 
and  systematized  the  subject,  and  given  it  the  position  it  now  holds  in  medi- 
cal science.  So  long  since  as  1846-7,  he  published  his  views  on  obstruction 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  from  this  cause,  which  have  been  since  much  ex- 
tended, and  now  embrace  the  whole  vascular  system.  In  the  Medtoo-Chi' 
rwrgical  Transactions  for  1852  {page  281),  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Wul  8en« 
hous  Eirkes,  detailing  valuable  observations,  and  putting  forth  interesting 
suggestions,  upon  the  transfer  of  fragments  of  the  excrescences  upon  the  car- 
diac valves  to  the  arteries  of  the  brain  and  other  organs,  giving  rise,  by 
obstruction  of  the  circulation,  to  serious  diseases  of  those  organs.  Others 
have  contributed  valuable  facts;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  conception 
may  have  been  independently  formed  by  more  than  one ;  but  the  chief  merit 
both  in  conception  and  execution,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  distinguished 
pathologist  first  mentioned. 

It  has  been  stated  that  clots  may  form  in  any  part  of  the  circulation.  In 
whatever  place  they  may  be  originally  seated,  unless  in  the  minute  arteries, 
Pigments  of  them,  or  even  a  whole  clot  when  small,  may  be  conveyed  along 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  in  the  current  of  the  blood,  until  they  reach  a 
vessel  with  a  diameter  too  small  to  permit  their  further  passage.  Here  they 
lodge,  and,  if  not  sufficiently  large  to  fill  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  completely, 
generally  increase  by  new  additions  until  the  obstruction  becomes  complete. 
The  clots  thus  transported  are  called  by  Virchow  emboli^  the  affection  embo* 
lia;  and  the  latter  is  distinguished  into  venous  and  arterial,  according  to 
the  side  of  the  circulation  affected. 

If  the  clot  be  formed  in  one  of  the  systemic  veins,  or  in  the  right  carities  of 
the  heart,  it  will  be  carried  ultimately  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  one  of 
the  branches  of  which  it  will  be  arrested;  so  that  the  morbid  results  of 
Tenons  emboli  must  be  felt  especially  in  the  lung^.  As  fibrinous  excres- 
cences are  rarely  formed  upon  the  valves  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the 
transported  clots  are  produced  generally  in  the  veins.  When  a  portion  of 
blood  in  a  vein  coagulates  so  as  to  fill  the  caliber,  it  increases,  as  before 
stated,  in  the  direction  of  the  heart  until  it  reaches  the  next  branch,  beyond 
which  its  rounded  end  prqjects  loosely  into  the  main  trunk,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
current  of  blood  returning  from  the  branch  towards  the  heart     It  is  Ihu 
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kept  in  constant  motion  by  thd  current,  which,  aided  by  the  softening  effect 
of  the  blood  on  the  clot,  separates  a  portion  of  the  loose  end  of  it,  and  car- 
ries it  forward  into  the  right  aoricle  and  yentricle,  firom  which  it  is  driyea 
forcibly  into  the  palmonary  artery,  and  wedged,  as  it  were,  into  one  of  tho 
snbdiTisions  of  that  ressel.  This  explanation  is  giren  by  Yirchow,  who  has 
confirmed  it  by  showing  that  the  transported  fragpnent  has  the  same  obviooB 
aod  microscopic  character  as  the  original  coagalnm,  and  by  its  shape  is 
calenlated  to  fit  precisely  the  irregularities  which  have  been  produced  in  th« 
preTiously  rounded  end  of  the  clot. 

The  arterial  emboli  are  derived  from  clots  formed  in  the  large  arteries  or 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  especially  on  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves, 
where  they  often  have  the  appearance  of  globular,  or  irregular  warty  excres-^ 
ceoceSw  Portions  of  these,  separated  by  the  incessant  movement  of  the  valves 
and  of  the  blood,  are  driven  onward  with  the  current,  and  lodged  at  last  at 
one  of  the  more  or  less  remote  bifurcations,  or  at  some  sudden  fanand  of  a  ves- 
sel, or  where  the  vessel  enters  a  bony  canal  or  passes  through  one  of  the 
aponeuroses,  or,  finally,  at  any  point  where  the  artery  is  too  narrow  to  per- 
mit its  further  progress.  Here  it  produces  more  or  less  complete  obstruc- 
tion, with  the  effects  before  stated  to  arise  from  this  cause.  The  arteries  most 
frequently  the  seat  of  such  obstruction  are  the  middle  artery  of  the  brain,  the 
internal  and  external  carotids,  the  splenic,  renal,  and  mesenteric,  and  those 
of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 

In  relation  to  the  morbid  effects  of  obstruction  from  these  secondary  clots, 
whether  venous  or  arterial,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  more  important 
organs  in  which  these  effects  have  been  more  or  less  fully  traced. 

In  the  lungs  the  effects  of  the  transported  venous  clots  are  almost  exclu- 
sively looked  for;  as  it  is  in  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery  that 
they  are  necessarily  arrested.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  often  is  the  obvi- 
ous evil,  even  where  the  circulation  is  completely  arrested  in  considerable 
portions  of  the  artery.  Gangrene  never  results,  showing  that  the  pulmo- 
nary is  not  the  nutritive  artery  of  the  lungs,  at  least  not  the  main  one. 
There  may  be  more  or  less  dyspnoea ;  and,  when  the  clots  are  diseased,  they 
may  become  foci  of  a  suppurative  inflammation.  Congestion,  too,  must  be 
produced  in  the  portions  of  the  lungs  supplied  by  the  permeable  vessels, 
thronglf  which  the  whole  blood  of  the  system  must  pass;  bat  little  is  yet 
positively  known  on  this  interesting  subject. 

When  the  arteries  of  the  brain  become  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  por- 
tions of  the  cerebral  structure  pass  into  the  condition  of  yellow  softening,  or 
fatty  degeneration ;  and  vertigo,  palsy,  coma,  and  even  apoplexy  are,  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  the  necessary  result.  Several  of  these  cases  have  been  described 
by  Dr.  Kirkes,  in  which  the  disease  of  the  brain  was  clearly  traced  to  clots  in 
the  cerebral  arteries,  proceeding  from  fibrinous  excrescences  on  the  mitral  or 
aortic  valves.  * 

Should  the  coronary  vessels  of  the  heart  become  obstructed,  it  is  presumed 
that^  in  complete  obstruction,  there  would  be  paralysis  of  the  organ  and  fatal 
syncope,  and  in  the  incomplete,  more  or  less  weakness  of  the  circulation,  fatty 
degeneration,  and  perhaps  the  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris. 

In  the  parenchymatous  organs,  the  prominent  effects  hitherto  traced  are 
the  circumscribed  fibrinous  and  sanguineous  infarctions  already  referred  to. 

The  symptoms,  short  of  gangrene,  noticed  in  the  extremities,  have  been 
shooting  pains,  sensations  of  pricking  and  numbness,  and  feeble  or  absent 
pulse. 

But,  besides  the  local  effects  above  enumerated,  it  is  supposed  that  these 
coagula,  scattered  in  numbers  in  one  or  more  organs,  and  undergoing  vari- 
oos  degradation,  may  acquire  the  property  of  poisoning  the  whole  blood, 
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and  thas  becoming  the  soarce  of  paralent  infection,  metastatic  abscess,  Ac.; 
bat  much  of  this  must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  considered 
as  simply  possible,  or  at  most  probable,  and  not  yet  sufficiently  established 
by  obserration  to  be  admitted  into  the  category  of  pathological  tmths. 

It  is  obvions  that,  should  symptoms  considered  as  characteristic  of  coagnla 
in  the  ressels  occur,  more  or  less  suddenly,  an  examination  should  be  made 
of  the  heart.  If  murmurs  be  discorered,  justifying  the  conclusion  that  there 
may  be  excrescenees  on  the  raWes,  or  coagula  in  the  cavities,  the  fact  would 
be  in  a  considerable  degree  confirmatory  of  the  suspicion  that  the  affection 
is  of  the  embolic  character. 

4.  TrecUmerU, — Little  can  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  coagula,  eren  when 
ascertained  or  presumed  to  exist,  except  to  palliate  the  symptoms.  The 
cure,  if  to  be  effected  at  all,  must  be  left  mainly  to  nature.  Nevertheless,  aa 
an  excessively  fibrinous  state  of  the  blood,  positive  or  relative,  is  believed  to 
favour  the  production  of  coagula,  and  as  fibrin  is  dissolved  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, there  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  to  diminish  the  proportion  of 
fibrin,  and  to  increase  the  solvent  power  of  the  blood,  by  increasing  its  alka- 
linity. The  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  salts  with 
vegetable  acids,  and  iodide  of  potassium  freely  given,  are  calculated  to  meet 
these  ends.  Should  the  systemic  actions  be  feeble,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
might  be  used.  In  anemic  cases,  the  proportionate  excess  of  fibrin  should 
be  corrected  by  the  use  of  chalybeates,  which  serve  to  increase  the  red  cor- 
puscles, while  the  alkaline  remedies  may  be  given  conjointly  if  deemed  advis- 
able. There  might  be  hope  by  these  means  of  aiding  in  the  solution  of  the 
existing  coagula,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  others. 

Should  inflammation  of  the  veins  or  arteries  be  present,  it  must  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  measures  enumerated  under  arteritis  and  phlebitis. 

Cachectic  states  of  the  system  must  be  counteracted  by  remedies  elsewhere 
recommended,  as  the  mineral  acids,  quinia  and  other  vegetable  tonics,  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  opiates,  nourishing  food,  and  stimulants  if  necessary. 

Finally,  care  should  be  taken  to  favour  the  operations  of  nature  by  resti 
position,  and  such  local  measures  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
may  seem  to  require. 


Jlrticle  VI. 

SCURVY.  OR  SCORBUTUS. 

SouRVT  may  be  defined  to  be  a  disease  in  which  the  blood  is  depraved, 
and  the  system  debilitated,  with  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  and  petechia, 
and  to  local  congestion,  or  feeble  and  imperfect  inflammation  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  gums,  and  without  any  necessary  febrile 
complication.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  its  essential  character  is 
an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  that  all  its  phenomena  flow  directly  or 
indirectly  from  that  source. 

The  complaint  has  probably  existed  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  obscure 
notices  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  The  first  distinct 
account  of  it  is  contained  in  the  history  of  the  Crusade  of  Louis  IX,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  against  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  during  which  the  French 
army  suffered  greatly  before  Damietta,  from  this  among  other  diseases.  Bat 
it  was  little  noticed  by  medical  writers  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
revival  of  letters  gave  a  new  impulse  to  inquiry  in  every  direction.  At  that 
time  it  prevailed  endemically  in  various  parts  oif  Europe,  especially  in  tlia 
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Borth;  and  it  continued  to  preyail,  with  little  abatement,  nntil  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Though  found  among  the  peaceable  population 
of  towns  and  Tillages,  and  especially  among  those  engaged  in  other  than 
agricultural  pursuits,  it  was  most  destructive  in  armies  and  besieged  cities. 
Mid  in  the  seafaring  classes;  the  hardships  and  priyations  incident  to  the  life 
of  the  soldier  and  seaman  being  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  disease.  The 
accounts  of  its  ravages  given  by  historians  and  medical  writers,  during  the 
period  mentioned,  are  in  the  highest  degree  revolting.  Many  thousands  were 
often  cut  off,  within  a  few  months,  in  single  armies  and  garrisons ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  more  seamen  perished  of  scurvy  alone  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined,  whether  sickness,  tempest,  or  battle.  The  narrative  of  almost 
every  long  voyage  made  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  is  a  record  of  its  terrible  fatality.  Whole  crews  were 
prostrated,  fleets  crippled,  and  great  expeditions  frustrated  by  this  single 
scourge.  The  memorable  voyage  of  Lord  Anson,  in  which  more  than  eighty 
out  of  each  hundred  of  the  original  crews  perished  of  scurvy,  is  familiar  to 
every  reader.  The  extension  and  improvements  of  agriculture,  the  amelio- 
rated condition  of  the  lower  classes,  the  altered  modes  of  warfare,  and  a  more 
generally  diffused  knowledge  of  'the  causes  of  the  disease  and  the  modes  of 
preventing  it,  have  gradually  diminished  its  prevalence  in  Europe,  where  it 
is  now  comparatively  rare ;  and,  since  the  time  of  Captain  Cook,  who  led  the 
way  in  the  adoption  of  effectual  means  of  prevention  at  sea,  it  has  ceased  to 
be  the  terror  of  seamen,  and  occurs  only  where  the  requisite  precautions  have 
been  carelessly  neglected,  or  rendered  nugatory  by  unavoidable  accident.  In 
this  country  it  is  very  little  known,  and  there  are  many  practitioners,  even  in 
our  cities,  who  have  never  seen  a  decided  case  of  it.  But,  as  its  prevalence 
depends  on  causes  which  may  be  brought  into  operation  at  any  time,  and  in 
any  place,  it  becomes  important  that  the  profession  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  that  relates  to  it,  so  that  it  may  be  at  once  combated 
when  met  with,  and  means  of  prevention  suggested  wherever  they  may  seem 
to  be  required.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  regulation  of  the 
diet  in  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  garrisons,  ships,  &c.,  which  frequently 
comes  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  man,  and  should  always  have  refer- 
ence to  the  possible  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  such  situations.  Even  the 
regimen  of  the  sick,  in  ordinary  private  practice,  should  be  regulated  by  the 
physician  with  some  regard  to  scurvy,  which,  within  the  experience  of  the 
author,  has  appeared  to  result  from  a  restricted  diet,  too  long  continued, 
under  medical  direction. 

Symptoms^  Course,  <tc, — Scurvy  is  generally  very  gradual  In  its  approach, 
BO  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say,  in  any  particular  case,  what  was  its  pre- 
cise time  of  attack.  Attention  is  commonly  first  attracted  by  an  unhealthy 
paleness  of  complexion ;  a  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of  languor  and 
despondency,  with  an  indisposition  to  bodily  action,  and  unusual  fatigue  after 
exercise;  a  sensation  of  weariness  and  aching  in  the  limbs  as  from  over- exer- 
tion, though  the  patient  may  have  been  at  rest ;  and  some  swelling,  redness, 
and  tenderness  of  the  gums,  with  a  tendency  to  bleed  from  slight  causes.* 

*  Dr.  Folti,  of  the  U.  S.  Nayy,  in  a  report  on  the  scarry  which  appeared  in  the 
•quadron  blockading  the  ports  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  states  that  'lassitude  and  indis- 
position to  muscular  exertion  were  not  among  the  symptoms  which  ushered  in  the  dis- 
ease/' and  that  ** there  were  great  activity  and  not  unfrequently  cheerfulness,  good 
appetite,  and  sound  sleep  at  night,  after  the  teeth  were  loosened,  the  gums  ulcerated, 
the  limbs  edematous  and  discoloured."  When  at  last  the  patient  gave  way,  *'it  was  not 
an  indisposition  to  corporeal  exertion,  but  an  actual  disability."  (Am,  Joum.  of  Med, 
&».,  N.  S.,  XV.  47.) 
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With  the  advance  of  the  disease,  the  face  becomes  paler,  and  assumes  a 
somewhat  sallow  or  dasky  hue,  and  often  a  degree  of  puffiness;  the  lips  and 
tongue  become  pallid,  and  contrast  strikingly  with  the  gums,  which  are  pur- 
ple or  livid,  especially  at  their  edges,  rise  up  between  and  around  the  teeth, 
are  soft  and  spongy,  and  bleed  from  the  slightest  touch ;  the  breath  is  offen- 
sive ;  purplish  spots  or  blotches  appear  upon  various  parts  of  the  surface, 
beginning  usuaUy  upon  the  lower  extremities,  and  afterwards  extending  to 
the  trunk,  arms,  and  neck,  though  seldom  affecting  the  face;  hemorrhage 
firequently  occurs,  most  commonly  from  the  nose,  gums,  and  mouth,  but  some- 
times also  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  urinary  passages ;  the  feet  become 
edematous,  and  the  legs  swollen  and  painful;  the  general  debility  increases; 
and  muscular  exertion  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
panting,  vertigo,  dizziness,  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  The  petechial  spots 
are  obviously  owing  to  the  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cutaneous  tissue. 
They  are  usually  small  and  irregular,  but  sometimes  as  large  as  the  palm  of 
^e  hand,  or  even  larger.  Occasionally  portions  of  surface  look  as  if  bruised, 
without  having  suffered  any  violence ;  and  blows,  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  produce  no  effect,  now  give  rise  to  extensive  ecchymoses. 
Should  the  disease  still  continue,  all  the  sym{)toms  become  aggravated.  The 
complexion  assumes  often,  with  its  paleness,  a  livid  or  leaden  hue;  the  gums 
swell  greatly,  and  put  forth  a  blackish  fungous  growth,  so  as  sometimes  to 
conceid  the  teeth;  blood  continually  oozes  from  them;  sloughing  occasionallj 
takes  place,  laying  bare  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  and  extending,  in  very  bad 
cases,  even  to  the  cheek;  the  teeth  become  loose  and  sometimes  fall  out;  the 
patient  is  unable  to  chew  solid  food  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  gums ; 
the  breath  becomes  intolerably  offensive ;  hard  and  painful  tumefactions  occur 
in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  among  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  upon  the  tibise  aod 
lower  jaw,  and  in  the  hand,  with  stiflbess  and  contractions  of  the  joints,  espe- 
cially of  the  knees,  and  severe  pain  in  the  extremities  upon  every  attempt  at 
movement ;  and  the  debility,  before  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  case,  now 
becomes  excessive,  so  that  the  least  exertion  is  dangerous,  and  the  patient 
sometimes  dies  suddenly  upon  rising  from  bed,  or  upon  being  conveyed,  with- 
out great  caution,  from  one  situation  to  another.  Various  other  unpleasant 
phenomena  are  often  presented.  Wounds,  and  even  slight  scratches,  degene- 
rate into  unhealthy  ulcers,  old  cicatrices  break  out  afresh,  and  existing  ulcers 
assume  a  new  and  much  worse  aspect.  A  sanious  liquid  flows  from  their 
surface,  or  blood  oozes  out  and  coagulates,  forming  an  adhering  crust,  or  a 
soft,  thick,  gory  mass,  which  sometimes  increases  rapidly  and  attains  an  in- 
credible size.  The  ulcerated  surface  itself  is  soft,  with  large  flabby  granu- 
lations about  the  edges.  The  bones  are  said  to  be  softened,  united  fractures 
are  again  opened,  and,  in  the  young,  the  epiphyses  sometimes  separate  from 
the  bones.  Eruptions  upon  the  skin  assume  a  purplish  or  livid  colour;  and 
the  seats  of  existing  or  previous  injury  of  almost  every  kind  become  points 
for  new  morbid  action.  Thus,  when  the  gums  are  affected  by  mercury,  they 
usually  suffer  more  speedily,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  than  under  ordinary  eir- 
cumstances.  Along  with  the  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  there  is  often  dis- 
played a  strong  tendency  to  local  congestions  of  a  low  inflammatory  character, 
attended  with  the  effusion  of  blood  or  fibrin,  which  not  unfrequenUy  coagu- 
lates, and,  when  in  vital  organs,  becomes  a  source  of  great  danger.  Hence 
the  hard  and  painful  tumours  of  the  extremities  already  spoken  ot  These 
congestions  and  effusions  may  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the  lung^  simu- 
lating pneumonia ;  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  giving  rise 
to  dyspnoea  and  fatal  oppression ;  within  the  cranium,  producing  drowsiness, 
coma,  and  apoplexy.  Similar  extravasations  happen  in  the  synovial  cavities. 
But  in  none  of  these  cases,  as  a  general  rule,  does  genuine  suppuration  occur. 
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Serous  effasion  also  freqaently  takes  place  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  closed 
caTities,  and  is  sometimes  so  copious  as  to  amount  to  general  drops j.  When 
iu  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung^,  it  occasions  great  embarrassment  of  respira- 
tion. Death  sometimes  results  from  pure  debility,  sometimes  from  derange- 
ment of  the  vital  organs,  and  is  occasionally  preceded  by  irritative  fever,  and 
wearing  affections  of  the  bowels. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  the  tongae  is  usually  clean  and  moist,  and  the 
appetite  and  digestion  remain  unimpaired  almost  to  the  last,  unless  the  dis- 
ease, as  sometimes  happens,  should  be  complicated  with  fever.  Indeed,  there 
is  often  a  craving  for  food,  especially  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  one 
of  the  most  painful  circnmstances  in  the  complaint  is  sometimes  t|ie  inability 
to  indulge  this  craving,  either  from  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  or  from  the 
impossibility  of  chewing  the  hard  materials  supplied,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  g^ms  and  teeth.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  vomiting,  with 
epigastric  distress,  and  other  evidences  of  stomachic  disorder.  The  bowels 
are,  in  most  cases,  costive,  and  in  some  obstinately  so ;  but  diarrhoea  also  not 
unf^quently  intervenes,  with  black  or  bloody  and  offensive  evacuations.  The 
poise  is  generally  small,  feeble,  and  slow ;  and  the  skin  below  the  healthy 
temperature ;  but  cases  occur  in'  which  the  pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  and 
thif  sprface  febrile,  probably  from  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  various 
local  irritative  congestions.  The  skin  is  usually  dry,  and  is  said  not  unfre- 
quently  to  assume  the  appearance  of  goose-flesh,  though  smooth  and  shining 
upon  the  extremities  when  swollen.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high  coloured. 
Great  emaciation  usually  attends  the  disease  when  severe  or  lasting,  but  not 
invariably.     Little  cerebral  disturbance  is  ordinarily  observable;   and  the 

Sbtient  often  retains  full  possession  of  his  senses  and  intellect  to  the  close, 
e  is  even  scarcely  sensible  of  his  weakness;  feeling,  while  at  rest,  as  if  com- 
petent to  exertion,  and  only  learning  his  error  upon  trial.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, delirium  occurs  in  the  advanced  stages.  Nyctalopia  has  been  occasion- 
ally observed  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.'*'  The  patient  is  often 
unable  to  sleep  at  night;  and  this  is  said  to  be  among  the  most  painful 
symptoms. 

Scurvy  is  very  variable  in  its  course.  Generally,  as  already  stated,  it  is 
gradual  in  its  approaches.  Sometimes,  after  remaining  latent  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  system,  it  breaks  out  fiercely,  and  runs  a  very  rapid  course 
to  its  termination.  In  other  cases,  it  remains  for  a  great  length  of  time  with- 
out aggravation,  and  ceases  under  a  change  of  circumstances.  Much  depends 
upon  the  constitution  and  previous  strength  of  the  patient.  Persons  debili- 
tated by  disease,  age,  or  intemperance,  yield  most  readily  to  its  onset,  and 
sink  soonest  under  it.  At  sea,  it  is  usually  much  more  violent  than  upon 
land,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  intensity  of  its  causes.  Conversely,  how- 
ever, land  scurvy  is  in  general  more  obstinate  under  treatment,  probably 
because  the  constitutional  tendency  must  be  stronger,  to  have  led  to  the  dis- 
ease under  circumstances  so  much  less  unfavourable.  Land  scurvy,  as  usually 
seen  at  present,  is  a  comparatively  mild  affection ;  seldom  exhibiting  severer 
symptoms  than  an  altered  complexion,  red,  swollen,  tender,  and  bleeding 
gums,  offensive  breath,  occasional  epistaxis,  petechiee  on  the  extremities, 
edematous  feet,  a  weak  pulse,  and  more  or  less  muscular  debility.  There 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  real  ground  for  the  distinction  which 
has  sometimes  been  made  into  sea  and  land  scurvy.  The  affections  are 
identical,  and,  when  the  causes  upon  land  are  as  powerful  as  at  sea,  as 

*  8m  p«p«rt  by  Mr.  George  Bennett,  in  the  London  Med,  Oas.  (toI.  iz.);  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Coale,  of  the  U.  8.  N»Ty,  in  the  Americwi^  Jowm,  q/  Med,  Set.  (N.  8.  Hi  72);  and 
by  Dr.  John  Rees,  of  the  Britiah  Navy,  in  the  Lond,  Med,  Time*  and  Qai,  for  Sept.  1854 
(page  283). 
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sometimes  happens  io  besieged  cities,  the  ravages  of  the  complaint  are  not 
less  fearful. 

Scarvy  is  occasionally  complicated  with  other  diseases,  which  greatly  ag- 
gravate the  danger.  Of  these,  the  most  fatal  are  probably  typhus  fever  and 
dysentery,  which  are  the  more  common  attendants,  as  they  are  produced  by 
causes  which,  if  not  identical,  are  very  frequently  coincident  with  those  of 
the  complaint  under  examination. 

The  disease  generally  occurs  towards  the  close  of  winter  or  early  in  spring. 
It  is  more  prevalent  in  cold  than  in  warm  countries,  and  among  the  poor  than 
among  those  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Officers  frequently  escape,  while 
the  disease  is  rife  among  the  common  soldiers  and  seamen.  It  is  more  fre- 
quent and  fatal  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  though  no  age  is  exempt 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  most  characteristic  phenomenon  revealed  by 
dissection  is  the  presence  of  extravasated  blood,  in  greater  or  less  amount,  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  purple  spots  upon  the  skin  are  nothing  more 
than  so  many  ecchymoses  in  its  substance,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue.  Similar  purple  or  blackish  stains  are  observed  in  the  mocous  and 
peritoneal  coats  of  the  bowels,  and  the  mucous  coat  is  often  stained  with 
eflfused  blood.  Clots  of  extravasated  blood  or  coloured  fibrin  are  found  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  between  the  periosteum  and 
bones,  and  occasionally  in  the  serous  cavities.  Dr.  Budd  states  that,  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  bones  were  thus  separated  from  the  periosteum,  he  ob- 
served no  signs  of  caries  or  exfoliation.  Not  uncommonly,  dark  liquid  blood 
distends  the  cavities  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum,  and  those 
of  the  synovial  membranes,  but  seldom  the  arachnoid.  Dr.  Karawagea,  out 
of  sixty  patients  who  died  of  scurvy  at  Kronstadt,  found  bloody  effusion  in 
the  pericardium  in  thirty  cases,  in  the  pleura  in  twenty-two,  in  the  perito- 
neum in  two,  and  within  the  cranium  only  in  one.  The  liquid  in  the  peri- 
cardium amounted  to  four  or  five  pints,  in  the  pleura  to  ten  or  twelve  pints, 
and  in  the  peritoneum  to  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pints.  (See  MecL  Ex* 
aminer,  iv.  525. )  These,  however,  were  uncommon  cases ;  and  the  disease, 
which  occurred  among  the  seamen  of  Kronstadt  as  a  kind  of  epidemic  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1839,  was  peculiarly  characterized  by  this  tendency  to 
bloody  effusion  in  the  cavities.  Serous  effusion,  transparent  or  turbid  with 
blood,  is  also  found  in  the  cellnlar  tissue,  the  serous  cavities,  and  the  paren- 
chyma of  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs.  Though  generally  free  from  bloody 
extravasation,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  frequently  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  serum.  Coagula  of  blood  or  of  fibrin  are  found  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  and  thin,  liquid  blood  in  the  great  veins.  Andral  observed,  ia 
one  case,  the  aorta  filled  with  liquid  black  blood.  {Clin,  Med.,L  585.)  The 
spleen  is  often  enlarged,  distended  with  blood,  and  very  soft  When  not 
coloured  by  effused  blood,  the  muscles  and  mucous  membranes  are  pale.  The 
texture  of  the  heart  and  muscles  generally  is  often  flabby.  The  bones  have 
sometimes  been  found  unusually  fragile,  infiltrated  with  blood,  separated 
from  their  cartilages  and  epiphyses,  and  disjoined  in  the  position  of  old  and 
united  fractures.  Various  results  of  recent  or  old  inflammatory  processes  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  have  also  been  noticed ;  but  these  were  probably, 
in  most  cases,  mere  complications,  and  not  essential  parts  of  the  disease, 

Oatis^s.— Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  causes  of  scurvy,  and 
the  medical  world  is  not  yet  united.  Some  have  thought  that  it  arises  from 
the  use  of  salted  provisions,  and  that  an  excess  of  salt  is  the  source  of  the 
mischief.  This  opinion  was  advocated  by  Cullen,  and  seemed  to  be  in  some 
measure  Justified  by  the  fact,  that  the  disease  had  been  most  severe  among 
the  crews  of  ships,  who  were  confined  for  a  long  time  exclusively  to  salt  meat 
and  bread  or  biscuit.    But  subsequent  experience  has  proved  that  it  may 
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occar  among  persons  plentifally  sapplied  with  fresh  meat,  and  with  that  ez-    | 
dnsiyely;   while  patients  will  recover  from  the  disease  thoagh  nsing  salt 
meat  freely,  if  also  famished  with  fresh  vegetables. 

Some  writers  have  ascribed  the  disease  to  the  use  of  spoiled  meat,  worm- 
eaten  bread,  and  pntrid  water,  which,  as  they  supposed,  could  not  but  supply 
a  putrid  blood.  Crews  furnished  exclusively  with  this  kind  of  aliment  have 
undoubtedly  suffered  terribly  with  scurvy ;  but  in  all  such  cases  there  was  a 
want  of  vegetables ;  and  the  use  of  putrid  meats,  under  other  circumstances, 
does  not  necessarily  induce  the  disease. 

Others  have  found  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  influence  of  impure  air, 
especially  when  aided  by  cold  and  dampness.  In  explaining  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  at  sea,  they  look  less  to  the  provisions  than  to  the  confinement 
of  the  seamen  in  close,  crowded,  and  filthy  holds.  Hence,  too,  the  frequency 
of  the  disease  in  prisons,  camps,  and  besieged  towns,  where  great  numbers 
are  crowded  together.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  adverted  to  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  in  ventilating  ships,  and  preserving 
cleanliness  and  purity  of  air,  the  disease  has  arisen  and  raged  unchecked,  so 
long  as  the  proper  food  was  wanting.  Besides,  these  causes  are  at  present 
constantly  operating  in  various  over-crowded  cities;  and  we  are  as  con- 
ataotly  witnessing  their  influence  in  the  production  of  typhoid  diseases ;  but 
we  scarcely  ever  see  scurvy  result  from  them.  The  greater  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  cold  countries  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  temperature ; 
bat  even  in  the  coldest  regions  there  is  an  entire  exemption  from  it,  when  fresh 
Tegetables  are  sufficiently  supplied ;  and  the  fair  inference  is,  that  climate 
acts  chiefly  as  it  favours,  or  otherwise,  an  access  to  this  kind  of  food. 

Meat,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  eannot  be  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  for  it  is 
sometimes  produced  when  little  or  no  meat  is  furnished,  as  among  the  people 
of  India,  when  confined  in  hospitals  or  prisons,  and  fed  upon  rice  and  other 
fariQaceous  products.  The  author  has  witnessed  a  case  of  the  disease  in  a 
young  lady,  who  was  confined  for  a  long  time,  for  the  cure  of  an  obstinate 
diarrhoea,  to  a  diet  exclusively  of  barley. 

Dr.  Budd,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  scurvy,  contained  in 
Tweedie^H  Sysiem  of  Practical  Medicine,  has  diligently  compared  a  great 
Dumber  of  acconnts  of  the  disease  drawn  from  various  sources,  and  appears 
to  have  pretty  nearly  established  the  conclusion,  that  the  one  essential  cause 
is  the  want  of  fresh  succulent  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  their  juices,  whieh  he 
supposes  to  furnish  some  principle  necessary  to  the  due  constitution  of  the 
blood,  and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  or,  at  least,  nowhere  in  the  same  per- 
fection. In  all  the  instances  adduced  of  the  prevalence  of  scurvy,  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  this  kind  of  food,  and  in  none  did  the  disease  occur  when  it 
was  sufficiently  supplied.  No  matter  what  the  diet,  so  that  this  was  wanting, 
scurvy  would  make  it«  appearance ;  while  with  it,  neither  salted  nor  spoiled 
provisions,  nor  confined  and  impure  air,  nor  cold,  moisture,  and  fatigue,  nor 
all  these  agents  together,  were  competent  to  produce  it.  Hence  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  spring, 
when  fresh  vegetable  food  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  new  growth  has  not 
jet  sprung  up;  and  its  sudden  cessation  with  the  return  of  vegetation. 
Hence  its  comparative  frequency  in  voyages  commenced  in  early  spring, 
ifhen  the  blood  has  been  depraved  by  a  long  confinement  to  a  winter  diet, 
and  the  ship  has  sailed  either  scantily  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables,  or  en- 
tirely without  them.  Hence,  too,  the  general  subsidence  of  the  disease  with 
the  advance  of  agriculture,  its  comparative  absence  among  an  agricultural 
population,  and  the  exemption  now  enjoyed  by  the  poor,  who  have,  in  gene- 
ral, easy  access  to  fresh  vegetables,  and  live  largely  upon  potatoes,  considered 
among  the  very  best  antiscorbutics.     The  almost  total  expulsion  of  scurvy 
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from  public  ships  of  war,  sinee  care  has  been  taken  to  famish  them  with  the 
proper  sort  of  food,  is  another  proof  of  the  same  kind.  The  recent  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  it  had  been 
previoQsly  unknown,  is  rery  probably  owing  to  the  omission  of  potatoes  as  an 
article  of  diet,  consequent  upon  the  blight  which  has  so  extensively  affected 
that  important  crop ;  and,  indeed,  the  malady  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
traced  directly  to  this  origin.  But  there  is  still  some  difficulty  in  admitting, 
without  reservation,  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  their 
exclusive  possession  of  the  antiscorbutic  power.  How,  upon  this  ground,  can 
we  explain  the  exemption  of  the  Esquimaux,  who,  during  their  long  winters, 
live  on  the  food  they  draw  from  the  ocean ;  and  of  our  western  hunters,  who 
feed  almost  exclusively  upon  game  during  the  same  season  ?  In  the  report 
of  Dr.  Gale,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  dated  Council  Bluffs,  October,  1820,  it  is 
stated  that  scurvy  broke  out  in  the  regiment  stationed  at  that  point,  near  the 
close  of  January,  and  raged  with  great  severity  until  the  7th  of  April,  when 
wild  vegetables  appeared,  and  an  immediate  check  was  put  to  it.  The  soldiers 
were  confined  to  a  diet  of  "salted  or  smoke-dried  meats,  without  vegetables 
or  groceries,"  in  an  extremely  inclement  season,  and  when  their  strength  had 
been  exhausted  by  unusual  exertion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  disease 
was  fatal  among  them ;  but  the  point  of  particular  interest  at  present  is,  that 
the  hunters  who  resided  in  the  woods,  and  subsisted  on  game,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  who  Wire  sustained  in  the  same  way,  were  entirely  exempt 
{Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  8ci.,  N.  S.,  iii.  79.)  It  appears,  from  this  statement, 
that  fresh  wild  meat  is  a  preservative  against  scurvy;  unless,  indeed,  the 
hunters  and  soldiers  who  escaped  may  have  employed  some  antiscorbutic 
derived  from  the  forest-trees. 

Though  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  proved  that  the  want  of  fresh  vegeta- 
ble food  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  scurvy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  other 
causes  often  co-operate  with  this,  and  produce  a  predisposition  which  favours 
the  attack  of  the  disease.  Whatever  debilitates  the  system,  or  tends  to  de* 
prave  the  blood,  will  probably  have  this  effect  Among  these  accessory  or 
predisposing  causes  may  be  enumerated  previous  disease,  famine,  unwhole- 
some diet,  as  of  putrid  meat  and  worm-eaten,  musty,  or  otherwise  injured  bis- 
cuit and  bread,  bad  water,  foul  air,  sedentary  and  indolent  habits  and  want 
of  personal  cleanliness,  the  depressing  passions,  exhaustion  from  fatigue,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  intemperance,  and  the  debility  of  old  age.  It  has  often  been 
observed,  on  occasions  when  scurvy  raged  among  multitudes  of  people,  that 
persons  in  sound  health,  with  a  cheerful  and  confident  spirit,  and  active  habits 
of  mind  and  body,  escaped  entirely,  or  were  but  slightly  affected,  though 
partaking  of  the  same  fare  with  those  who  were  dying  around  them. 

Nature. — All  the  phenomena  of  scurvy,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its 
cause,  point  to  the  blood  as  the  original  seat  of  the  disorder.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  first  link  of  the  chain  of  diseased  action  is  in  the  func- 
tion of  digestion,  which  fails  to  effect  a  due  elaboration  of  chyle  out  of  the 
materials  presented,  and  thus  produces  a  vitiated  blood.  But  the  hct  is, 
that  the  organs  of  digestion  are  remarkably  exempt  from  derangement 
throughout  almost  the  whole  course  of  the  complaint  The  appetite  is  nnim* 
paired,  and  the  food  readily  digested ;  and  as  soon  as  suitable  materials  oat  of 
which  good  blood  can  be  prepared  are  offered,  there  is  no  deficiency  in  th% 
powers  of  assimilation.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  how  rapidly  the  system  re- 
covers  from  the  lowest  depths  of  prostration,  when  the  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented, proving  that  the  fault  is  not  in  its  actions  but  in  its  supplies.  Bat, 
though  it  is  easy  to  decide  that  the  blood  is  disordered,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  in  what  manner.  Writers  on  scurvy  have  generally  stated  that  the  bl<K>d 
is  dissolved ;  that  when  taken  from  the  body  it  refuses  to  coagulate,  or  eong- 
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nlfttefl  partially,  forming  a  black,  semi-fluid,  jellj-like  maw,  from  which  the 
semm  separates  hot  imperfectly,  if  at  all     Wheo  the  serum  does  separate, 
U  has  been  described  as  reddish  from  the  corpuscles  held  in  solution,  and 
baa  even  been  said  to  have  an  acrid   taste.    (Konpe,  De  Morb,  Nam^,^  p. 
147.)    After  death,  too,  the  blood  is  asserted  to  be  found  as  a  dark  fluid  in 
the  larger  vessels.     There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  these  statements^     But 
it  is  certain  that  this  is  not  always  the  condition  of  the  blood.     It  has  been 
noticed,  for  example,  that,  where  scurry  is  complicated  with  inflammation, 
not  only  does  the  blood  coagulate,  but  the  clot  exhibits  the  buffy  and  cupped 
sarface.     In  the  blood  of  three  patients  affected  with  well-marked  scurry, 
Dr.  Bndd  states  that  the  separation  into  serum  and  clot  was  as  perfect  and 
aa  rapid  as  in  that  of  healthy  persons.     In  two  of  these,  the  coagulum  was 
small,  firm,  buffy,  and  cupped.     Though  liquid  blood  exists  in  the  large  ves- 
sels after  death,  coagula  of  blood  or  fibrin  are  often  found  in  the  heart.     Dr. 
Badd  considers  the  blood  as  resembling  that  of  chlorosis  in  the  diminution 
of  red  corpuscles ;  and  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  constituent  is  evinced 
by  the  paleness  of  the  surface  during  life,  and  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
when  not  stained  by  extravasated  blood,  after  death.     Andral  found  in  the 
blood  of  a  scorbutic  patient  whom  he  examined  a  great  deficiency  of  fibrin, 
and  is  disposed  to  consider  this  as  characteristic  of  the  disease.  (Fotkolog, 
Hmmatol.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  96.)     He  is  thus  enabled  to  account  for  the  frequent 
hemorrhages  that  attend  it.     Mr.  Busk,  however,  found  a  great  excess  of 
fihrin  in  the  blood  of  three  scorbutic  patients,  with  as  marked  a  diminution 
of  the  colouring  matter.  (Tweedie^s  Syst.  of  Fraet  Med.^  article  Scurw/,) 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  neither  an  excess  nor  deficiency  of  fibrin  char* 
icterizes  the  blood  of  scurvy.     A  deficiency  of  the  red  corpuscles,  though 
it  probably  in  general  attends  the  complaint,  is  not  its  distinguishing  char- 
icter;   for  the  same  deficiency  exists  in  chlorosis,  which  is  an  essentially 
different  disease.     From  the  observations  of  the  same  experimenters,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  albamen  is  not  materially  different  from 
that  of  health.     The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  scurvy,  therefore,  does  not 
consist  in  the  want  of  a  due  proportion  of  either  of  the  three  prominent  con- 
stituents of  the  blood.     This  proportion  may  be  deranged,  but  there  is  some- 
thing else ;  there  is  something  wanting  which  is  afforded  by  a  diet  of  fresh 
and  especially  succulent  fruits  and  vegetables.     What  this  is  has  not  been 
certainly  determined,  and  it  is  useless  to  conjecture.     The  question  must  be 
left  for  solution  to  the  skill  of  the  analytic  chemist.     It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  Dr.  Garrod,  of  London,  ascribes  the  disease  of  the  blood  to  the 
want  of  a  due  proportion  of  potassa  or  its  salts,  basing  his  opiaion  upoo  the 
result  of  experimental  investigations  made  by  himself^ 

*  Since  the  first  pablication  of  this  work,,  numerous  experiments  \hi9  been  made  with 
a  view  of  determining  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  scui'vy.  U  has  fequenily  been  found 
to  coagulate,  and  even  to  present  the  eupped  siirfaee.  Ln  relation  to  its  organic  con- 
stituents, the  results  have  been  confirmatory  of  the  statements  mitde  in  the  text.  From 
a  comparison  of  those  most  to  be  relied  on,  it  appt>Ar8  thai,. upon  an  aTcrage.  the  pso^ 
portion  of  albumen  is  about  as  in  health,  that  of  fibrin  slightly  increased,  aud  that  of 
the  red  corpuscles  greatly  diminished.  The  saline  constituents  are  in  about  the  normal 
quantity.  The  microscopic  charHCiers  of  the  red  corpuscles,,  and  their  ehemical  con- 
stitution so  far  aa  discoTered,  do  not  appear  ta  be  altered.  MM.  Ckaiia  and  Bouvier 
BOticed  that  the  albumen,  in  a  case  which  they  eiamined,  required  a  temperature  for 
coagulation  of  1G5''  F.,  at  least  5°  higher  thsn  is  requisite  in  health,  and  that  the  plas- 
ticity or  cohesion  of  the  fibrin  was  greatly  diminished.  For  a  particular  account  of  the 
results  of  the  several  snalyHes.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Msdieo^ 
Chirurgieal  Review  for  October,  1848. 

Some  interesting  experiments  haye  been  made  by  Dr.  Garrod,  of  Laadon^  which  direct 
attention  to  potaua  as  the  ingredient  of  the  blood,  a  deficiency  of  which  may  be  the 
cbaractcristio  pathological  oonditioa  of  scarTy.    Dr.  Garrod  Ibuad  1.  that  acticles  of 
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Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  scnrvj  is  liable  to  be  confonnded 
is  purpara,  which  resembles  it  in  varioas  points.  The  diagnostic  characters 
of  the  two  affections  will  be  pointed  ont  nnder  the  head  of  pnrpara. 

TreaimenL — No  disease  of  equal  severity  yields  more  rapidly  to  proper 
treatment  than  scurvy,  and  in  none  is  the  treatment  more  simple.  Remove 
the  patient  from  the  inflaeaee  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  complaint, 
and  give  him  suitable  food,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  recovery  begins, 
and  how  rapidly  it  proceeds.  A  ship^s  crew  affected  with  scurvy,  daily  losing 
one  or  more  of  their  num'ber,  with  scarcely  enough  upon  their  feet  to  navi- 
gate the  vessel,  and  no  other  prospect  before  them  than  a  miserable  death, 
unexpectedly  come  across  «  green  inland,  and  cast  their  anchor  in  one  of  its 
quiet  bays.  The  deepest  despondency  gives  way  to  cheering  anticipations, 
and  exertions  are  made  which  would  before  have  seemed  beyond  their  power. 
The  helpless  are  landed,  shelter  is  obtained,  and  all  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  fruits  and  vegetables.  An  almost  instantaneous  improvement  takes 
place.  The  complexion  begins  to  assume  the  hue  of  health,  the  gums  be- 
come firm,  hemorrhage  ceases,  the  petechia  fade  away,  muscular  strength 
returns,  ulcers,  if  existing,  take  on  a  healthy  aspect,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  the  patient,  whom  the  next  day,  or  even  the  next  hour  might  have 
seen  perish  without  relief,  is  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  again  to  assume 
the  discharge  of  his  active  duties. 

Th«  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  scmrvy  is,  therefore,  the  supply 
of  suitable  food ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  understand  what  substances 
have  the  antiscorbutic  virtue,  and  the  relative  degree  in  which  they  possess  it 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  highly  anti- 
BOorbutic«  Probably  the  most  effectual  among  these  are  lemons,  limes, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits  belonging  to  the  family  of  Aurantiacese,  most  if  not 
all  of  which  contain  citric  acid.  Lemon-juice  is  in  itself  an  excellent  remedy 
for  scurvy,  and  if  to  be  obtained  should  be  freely  administered  to  the  patient 
in  the  form  of  lemonade.  Most  acidulous  fruits  have  similar  virtues ;  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  they  are  usually  most  effectual  when  eaten  before 
they  have  become  perfectly  ripe.  Fresh  succulent  vegetables  perhaps  come 
next  in  order,  and  they  are  generally  better  raw,  as  in  the  form  of  salad,  than 
cooked.  Those  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Crucifer®  have  long  had 
an  antiscorbutic  reputation.  Such  are  cabbage,  turnips,  radishes,  horse- 
radish, scurvy-grass,  mustard,  water- cresses,  capers,  &c.  Cabbage,  in  the 
form  of  sour-krout,  in  which  it  has  undergone  a  slight  fermentation  and  be- 

food,  the  excluB'Te  use  of  which  was  known  to  produce  Bcurrj,  contained  less  of  th« 
salts  of  potassa  than  those  which  areeapable  of  supporting  the  sysieni  in  the  healthy 
state;  2.  that  thone  substances  which  act  as  antiscorbutics,  puch  as  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  especiallj  potatoes,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  these  salts:  3.  that  the 
blood  of  a  scorbutic  patient  examined  by  him  contained  a  much  smaller  proportion  of' 

Sotassa  than  healthy  blood,  and  that  less  was  excreted  with  the  urine;  and  4  that  the 
isease  may  be  cured  .by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  some  one  of  the  salts  of 
potassa  to  the  food.  Dr.  Garrod  also  makes  the  suggestion,  that  the  muscular  debility 
of  scurry  may  %e  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  muscles  are  deficient  in 
potassa,  which  is  contawed  la  them  largely  in  health,  and,  according  to  Licbig,  is 
essential  to  their  action.  But  it  appears  to  mt  that  much  farther  inyestigation  will  be 
necessary  before  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis  can  be  considered  as  established.  Opposed 
to  it  at  present  are  the  facts,  that  niire,  which  is  a  salt  of  potassa,  though  said  to  be 
occasionally  useful  in  scurvy,  has  oAen  failed  to  cure  it;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
disease  has  been  cured  simply  by  the  addition  of  pure  oitrie  acid,  which  contains  no 
potassa,  to  the  diet  of  the  patient;  and  that  nitre  is  frequently  used  in  the  preparation 
of  salted  beef,  which  is  one  of  the  prominent  substances  nsed  as  foed  by  scorbutic 
crews.  When  in  London,  ia  ike  summer  of  1848, 1  was  informed  of  a  ease  of  scurry, 
which,  after  failure  under  a  eenrse  of  treatment  with  the  salts  of  potassa,  immediately 
began  to  recorer  when  the  patient  was  allowed  to  eat  fk^ak  vegetablea.  (Aote  to  tk$ 
9$eond  edition. ) 
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come  soar,  is  highly  esteemed,  and  considered  as  amoDg  the  best  remedies 
in  scnrrj.  The  different  sorrels,  lettnce,  spinage,  celery,  parsley,  endive, 
garlic,  onions,  carrots,  and  potatoes  are  all  classed  among  the  antiscorbutic 
Tegetables.  Potatoes  in  the  raw  state  have  long  enjoyed  some  credit ;  and  from 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Bally,  of  England,  it  appears  that  they  are  highly  anti* 
scorbutic  when  boiled.  From  an  examination  of  the  dietaries  of  different 
prisons  and  panper  asylums,  he  found  that,  when  potatoes  were  excluded, 
or  allowed  only  in  small  quantities,  scurvy  was  apt  to  occur,  while  in  those 
well  supplied  with  them  it  was  wanting ;  and  he  succeeded  in  banishing  the 
disease  from  the  Milbank  Penitentiary  by  their  use.  From  three  to  six 
pounds,  he  thinks,  should  be  allowed  weekly  to  each  inmate  of  similar  in- 
stitutions. {Braiihwaite*s  Retrospect,  Am.  ed..  No.  7,  p.  197.)  Perhaps  one 
of  the  reasons  why  scurvy  is  less  prevalent  among  the  poor  than  formerly  is 
the  general  use  of  the  potato ;  and  it  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  re- 
cent prevalence  of  the  disease  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Islands  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  it.  Milk  is  thought  to  be  antiscorbutic.  Perhaps, 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  so ;  but  cases  of  the  disease  have  occurred  among 
persons  plentifully  supplied  with  milk,  but  destitute  of  fresh  vegetables. 
The  pines,  spruces,  and  firs  probably  have  antiscorbutic  properties.  Their 
tops,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  have  often  been  used  as  a  remedy  or  preventive 
with  asserted  advantage.  This  knowledge  may  be  of  use  to  hunters,  and 
others  who  spend  long  winters  in  the  pursuit  of  furs,  and  subsist  chiefly  on 
game.  Various  fermented  liquors  have  enjoyed  some  reputation.  Among 
Uiem  may  be  mentioned  spruce  beer,  cider,  malt  liquors,  and  wines,  particn* 
larly  the  lighter  and  acidulous  kinds.  Infusion  of  malt  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Captain  Cook.  Pure  farinaceous  substances  have  little  antiscorbutic 
virtue;  the  disease  often  breaking  out  among  persons  plentifully  supplied 
with  this  kind  of  food.  But  the  sowens  of  the  Scotch,  a  mixture  of  oat- 
meal and  water,  which  has  undergone  a  slight  acetous  fermentation,  is  said 
to  be  of  great  efficacy.  It  was  a  natural  inference  from  the  general  useful- 
ness of  sour  vegetables,  that  vinegar  might  be  found  antiscorbutic ;  but  it 
has  repeatedly  ftiiled  on  trial,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  mineral  acids. 
Nevertheless,  pickled  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  without  virtue.  Dr.  G. 
Perin,  of  the  IJ.  S.  Army,  fouiid  the  juice  of  Agave  Americana^  the  maguey 
of  the  Mexicans,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  fluidounces  three  times  a  day, 
an  excellent  remedy  in  scurvy,  more  efficacious  even  than  lime-juice.  {N,  F. 
Joum.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  vii.  182.)  In  the  Arctic  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  late  Dr.  Kane,  no  remedy  was  found  so  efficient,  in  preventing 
and  curing  scurvy,  as  a  diet  of  raw  seal's  flesh. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  patient  with  scurvy 
should  drink  freely  of  lemonade,  and,  along  with  a  due  proportion  of  easily 
digested  fresh  animal  food,  and  farinaceous  substances,  should  also  partake 
of  potatoes,  raw  cabbage  or  sour-krout,  or  such  other  vegetables  included  in 
the  above  list  as  he  may  prefer,  or  as  may  be  attainable.  In  the  absence  of 
fresh  lemon  or  lime-juice,  citric  acid  may  be  employed,  though  probably  less 
efficacious.  While  the  gums  are  sore  and  the  teeth  loose,  milk,  and  soups 
containing  vegetables,  may  be  substituted  for  harder  food.  If  there  be  con- 
siderable debility,  cider,  the  malt  liquors,  or  wine  should  be  allowed.  In 
cases  of  very  great  debility,  the  patient  should  not  be  incautiously  removed 
from  his  bed  or  hammock;  and,  when  removal  is  necessary,  he  should,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Lind,  take  previously  a  drink  of  wine  with  lemon-juice. 
It  scarcely  need  be  stated  that  the  influence  of  all  the  accessory  causes  of  the 
disease  should  be  obviated  as  far  as  possible. 

Little  is  required  in  the  way  of  medicinal  treatment.  Constipation  may 
be  corrected  by  mild  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb  and  castor  oil.     If  the  appe- 
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tite  18  feeble,  It  may  be  stimnlated  Id  some  instances  by  tbe  bitters  and  mine- 
ral acids.  The  astringents  may  sometimes  be  found  useful  in  checking  hemor- 
rhage. Opiam  should  be  given  to  procure  sleep  in  obstinate  wakefulness. 
Nitre,  or  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  vinegar,  has  been  recommended  as  having 
strong  antiscorbutic  virtues.  Dr.  Oarrod  recommends  the  salts  of  potassa, 
on  the  ground  that  these  are  deficient  in  the  blood  of  tbe  scorbutic;  and  the 
carbonate  and  bitartrate  of  that  base  were  employed  with  success,  in  several 
cases,  in  New  Mexico,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  U. 
S.  Army;  no  fresh  vegetables  being  given,  because  none  could  be  obtained. 
{^m.  Journ,  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S  ,  xxv.  103  )  Tincture  of  cantharides,  which 
has  also  been  recommended,  needs  further  trial  before  it  can  be  admitted  into 
the  list  of  remedies.  All  writers  admit  that  the  use  of  mercury  is  very  per- 
nicious. Bleeding  and  blisters  are  also  generally  condemned,  the  former 
from  the  fear  of  debility,  the  latter  from  the  danger  of  gangrene.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  in  some  cases  complicated  with  inflammation,  blood  might  be  ad- 
yantageously  abstracted  either  generally  or  locally;  but  it  must  be  done,  if 
at  all,  with  the  greatest  caution.  In  cases  of  abundant  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  pericardial  and  pleural  cavities,  paracentesis  was  resorted  to  in  several 
cases  by  Dr.  Karawagen,  in  all  with  relief,  and  in  one  case  of  pericardial  effu- 
sion, in  which  three  pints  and  a  half  of  fluid  were  withdrawn,  with  the  effect 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient. 

As  local  remedies,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  very  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
or  metallic  astringent  solutions,  as  those  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, nitrate  of  silver,  or  acetate  of  lead,  may  be  applied  to  the  gums;  and  a 
mouth-wash  of  solution  of  creasote  may  be  used  to  correct  the  fetor  of  the 
gangrenous  ulcers.  For  ulcers  upon  the  surface,  the  best  application  is  said 
to  be  dressings  of  lint,  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  lemon-juice  and 
two  or  three  parts  of  water,  with  a  covering  of  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion. When  the  limbs  are  swollen  and  painful,  some  relief  may  be  obtained 
from  anodyne  and  emollient  cataplasms  or  fomentations. 

Prevention, — Prophylactic  measures  in  relation  to  scurvy  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  sea  voyages.  It  is  owing  to  the  general  employment  of  these, 
that  this  scourge  of  seamen  has  within  the  last  half  century  been  deprived  of 
almost  all  its  terrors.  Nor  are  these  measures  difficult  of  execution.  It  is 
only  requisite  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  the  ship,  the 
general  comfort  of  the  crew,  and  the  supply  of  suitable  provision.  The  last 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  so  far  as  scurvy  merely  is  concerned.  It  is  ob- 
Tious  that  whatever  provision  is  employed  should  be  entirely  sound;  and 
care  should  also  be  taken  to  keep  the  water  sweet.  But  something  more  is 
necessary.  The  ship  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  those  substances 
which  have  been  shown  to  possess  antiscorbutic  virtues.  Lemon  or  lime- 
juice  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  of  these.  In  the  British  navy,  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  lemon-juice,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar,  is  furnished  daily 
to  each  one  of  the  crew,  after  the  ship  has  been  two  weeks  at  sea.  The 
difficulty  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  juice.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  beeo 
recommended  to  boil  it  down  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  But  in  this  state 
it  is  said  to  have  lost  some  of  its  antiscorbutic  power.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  to  the  solid  citric  acid.  The  juice  will  keep  well  if  made  into 
a  syrup  with  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  pint.  The  a4diUon  of  spirit  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  Budd  states  that  the  juice  used  in  the  British 
navy  is  preserved  unimpaired  by  the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  strong  brandy. 
But  it  appears,  from  published  statements,  that  lemon-juice  has  not  always 
afforded  protection;  whether  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  juice  employed,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide.  Other  antiscorbutic 
substances,  therefore,  should  not  be  neglected*    Of  the  vegetables,  the  potato^ 
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ftnd  cabbage  in  the  form  of  sonr-krout,  unite,  perhaps,  more  than  any  others, 
efficiency  with  capability  of  preservation.  A  supply  of  these,  or  of  some 
equivalent  substances,  should  always  be  added  to  the  salt  meat,  and  biscuit, 
bread,  or  other  farinaceous  product,  which  constitute  the  main  diet  of  the 
seamen.  Pickles,  though  probably  possessed  of  some  virtues,  cannot  be  re- 
lied on.  In  long  voyages,  the  ship  may  generally  avoid  danger  by  taking, 
at  the  start,  as  many  fresh  vegetables  as  can  be  kept,  and  using  the  same 
precaution  at  each  stopping-place.  The  appearance  of  scurvy  in  the  crew 
ought  to  induce  the  search  of  fresh  vegetable  provision  at  the  nearest  port, 
should  higher  duties  permit  this  deviation  from  the  plan  of  the  voyage.  Fresh 
meat,  when  attainable,  should  be  added  to  the  ship's  provision,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  any  antiscorbutic  property,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
occasional  use  of  it  will  tend  to  sustain  a  healthy  digestion,  and  thus  obviate 
one  of  the  predisposing  causes.  For  this  purpose,  in  very  long  voyages,  some 
of  the  various  forms  of  preserved  animal  food  may  be  resorted  to,  which 
modem  art  has  learned  to  prepare  in  such  perfection.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
also,  especially  in  extreme  northern  or  southern  latitudes,  to  be  well  supplied 
with  the  seeds  of  mustard  and  garden  cresses,  which  may  be  made  to  germi- 
Date  in  pots,  and  thus  afford  an  antiscorbutic  salad  The  remarks  made  in 
relation  to  ships  are  not  less  applicable  to  the  provisioning  of  cities  or  garri* 
sons  against  long  sieges.  An  equal  attention  should  be  paid,  in  regulating 
the  dietaries  of  prisons,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  in  which 
Dumbers  are  crowded  together  under  some  general  oversight,  to  furnish  the 
inmates  plentifully  with  fresh  succulent  vegetables,  and,  among  others,  with 
potatoes,  a  neglect  of  which  precaution  is  inexcusable,  when  the  requisite 
supply  is  in  general  so  readily  obtained. 


Article  ril. 

PURPURA. 

Syn. — Uemorrhaa  peteehialis. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  dark-red  or  purplish  spots,  called  petechim, 
caused  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  cuticle,  with  a  frequent  ten- 
dency to  hemorrhage,  and  without  any  other  essential  obvious  derangement  of 
the  system.  Petechia  frequently  appear  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  various 
diseases,  as  scurvy,  typhus  fever,  malignant  exanthemata,  and  other  adynamic 
affections,  in  which  the  blood  has  more  or  less  of  that  condition  in  which  it 
is  said  to  be  dissolved.  The  particular  state  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  capillaries, 
which  induces  this  appearance,  is  probably  analogous,  in  some  measure,  to 
that  which  occurs  in  purpura;  but  the  affection  does  not  receive  this  name, 
unless  original,  and  without  complication  with  other  well-marked  and  recog- 
nized diseases. 

Purpura  is  usually  ranked  among  the  cutaneous  eruptions,  but,  as  seems  to 
me,  upon  insufficient  grounds.  The  appearance  upon  the  skin  has  nothing 
in  common  with  a  proper  eruption.  In  the  latter,  there  is  always  some  de- 
ranged sensation,  or  some  evidence  of  vascular  irritation,  or  of  inflammation. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  observable  in  true  purpura.  The  petechias  are 
the  result  merely  of  effused  blood ;  and  are  not,  in  fact,  confined  to  the  sur- 
face, but  exist  often  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  disease  is  much  more 
closely  allied  to  the  hemorrhages ;  but  as  there  is  good  reason  for  consider- 
ing it  as  essentially  connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood,  it  is  here 
ranked  among  the  diseases  of  that  fluid. 
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The  disease  has  been  divided,  bj  the  writers  who  follow  Willan  and  Bate> 
man,  into  several  varieties,  which,  however,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  differ 
rather  in  degree  than  in  essential  character.  The  Purpura  simplex  and 
Purpura  hsemorrhagica,  of  these  authors,  are  mere  grades  of  the  same  affec* 
tion.  The  occarrence  of  hemorrhage  is  an  incident  to  which  simple  pnrpara 
is  always  liable;  and  no  case,  therefore,  can  be  certainly  said  to  belong  to 
this  variety  until  its  close. 

Symptoms. — The  appearance  of  the  petechise  is  sometimes  preceded  bj 
various  symptoms  indicative  of  deranged  health ;  such  as  languor,  general 
uneasiness.  Indisposition  to  active  exercise,  muscular  weakness,  paleness  or 
sallowness  of  the  complexion,  irregular  pains  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  abdo- 
men,  slight  headache,  diminished  appetite,  and  sometimes  great  general  de- 
bility and  faintness.  They  are  also  said  to  be  occasionally  ushered  in  by  a 
dry  and  frequent  cough.  Some  cases  are  attended  with  some  of  these  symp- 
toms, others  with  others ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  their  grade  of  severity,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  debility  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  measure  of  the  violence  of  the  subsequent  affection.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  preliminary  symptoms  are  wholly  wanting;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  petechiae  marks  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

The  spots  generally  appear  first  upon  the  lower  extremities,  especially  be- 
low the  knee,  and  afterwards  extend  to  the  arms  and  trunk,  and  occasionally, 
though  comparatively  seldom,  to  the  hands  and  face.  Sometimes,  in  mild 
'Cases,  they  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  legs.  It  is  said  that  thej 
occur  usually  at  night,  and  are  first  observed  in  the  morning.  The  latter 
statement  is  undoubtedly  correct;  as  it  is  in  the  morning  generally  that  the 
legs  are  seen  bare,  and  an  opportunity  for  discovering  the  affection  Is  afforded. 
The  former  is  probably  an  inference,  and  by  no  means  a  necessary  one.  The 
size  of  the  petechiae  varies  exceedingly,  from  the  minutest  speck  to  several 
inches  in  diameter;  but  they  are  mostly  about  the  size  of  a  flea-bite,  to  which 
they  bear  some  resemblance,  though  without  the  darker  central  spot,  that  marks 
the  point  at  which  the  beak  of  the  insect  was  inserted.  They  are  generally 
somewhat  circular;  but,  in  severe  cases,  are  often  mingled  with  long  streaks 
and  irregular  patches  of  the  same  colour,  as  if  produced  by  the  stroke  of  a 
whip,  or  by  a  bruise.  Their  colour  is  at  first  bright- red  in  vigorous  subjects, 
but  purplish-red  in  the  feeble  and  old.  It  afterwards  assumes  successively  a 
purple,  violaceous,  and  brownish  or  yellowish-brown  hue,  and  at  last  gradually 
fades  away,  disappearing  entirely  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  days.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  fresh  crops  have  successively  appeared,  and  spots  of  dif- 
ferent colours  are  thus  intermingled,  giving  the  skin  a  mottled  aspect.  In 
some  instances,  the  succeeding  crop  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the 
first  has  quite  faded.  The  author  has  had  under  his  care  a  case  in  which 
tills  recurrence  was  at  regular  weekly  intervals.  No  sensation  whatever 
attends  the  occurrence  of  the  petechia,  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  there  is  do 
elevation  of  the  cuticle.  The  patient  first  becomes  aware  of  their  existence 
by  seeing  them.  In  hemorrhagic  purpura,  small  bloody  blisters  occasionallj 
mingle  with  the  stains  of  the  skin.  No  degree  of  pressure  alters  the  coloar 
of  the  spots,  proving  that  they  are  produced  by  extravas^ted  blood,  and  are 
not  true  eruptions. 

Some  cases  are  wholly  without  exterior  hemorrhage ;  in  others,  this  is  the 
most  prominent  symptom.  The  former  are  usually  mild,  the  latter  often  very 
severe.  In  the  hemorrhagic  variety,  there  may  frequently  be  seen  upon  the 
tongue,  and  other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  small  bloody 
blisters,  which,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  epithelium,  easily  break,  and  occasion 
an  oozing  of  blood  from  this  surface.  Hemorrhage  of  various  degrees  of  vio- 
lence  takes  place  from  different  mucous  membranes,  and  sometimes  from  alL 
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Blood  escapes  firom  the  nostrils,  goms,  and  other  parts  of  the  month,  conjunc- 
tiva, external  anditorj  meatns,  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  nrinary  passages, 
rectum,  and  vagina;  sometimes  largely,  so  as  to  occasion  immediate  alarm, 
bot  generally  in  small  quantities.  It  usually  ceases  spontaneously,  to  return 
at  irregular  intervals ;  but  it  is  sometimes  continuous,  and  sustained  by  a  con* 
stant  leakage,  as  it  were,  from  the  membranes.  Occasionally  the  hemorrhage 
takes  place  into  one  of  the  vital  organs,  as  within  the  cranium  or  into  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  producing  cerebral  and  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and 
very  greatly  endangering  life.  The  blood  is  said  to  coagulate  imperfectly^ 
forming  a  soft  semi-fluid  or  jelly-like  mass.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  as- 
lerted  to  have  coa^rulated  firmly,  and  the  clot  to  have  presented  the  bnffy  and 
cupped  surface.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  complaint  was  probably  complicated 
with  inflammation. 

The  pulse,  in  mild  cases,  is  rarely  much  affected ;  being,  perhaps,  in  general 
somewhat  weaker  than  in  health ;  and  occasionally  a  little  accelerated.  In 
severe  cases,  attended  with  bleeding,  it  is  usually  feeble  and  yielding;  but 
Bometimes  strong,  and  sometimes  decidedly  fobrile.  In  debilitated  cases,  it 
may  be  very  frequent  as  well  as  weak.  Paroxysms  of  fever,  not  unlike  those 
of  hectic,  occasionally  attend  the  complaint. 

The  digestive  system  is  variously  affected,  being  in  one  set  of  cases  quite 
healthy,  in  another  more  or  less  disordered,  with  tenderness  and  tension  in 
Uie  epigastrium,  nausea,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  deep-seated 
pains  in  the  abdomen;  symptoms  which  indicate  congestion,  if  not  sub-inflam- 
mation of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  whole  portal  circula- 
tion. Deep  seated  pains  in  the  chest  and  back,  which  sometimes  occur,  may 
indicate  a  similar  condition  of  one  of  the  thoracic  viscera  or  the  kidneys, 
though  they  may  also  be  of  a  merely  neuralgic  character. 

Much  debility  often  attends  the  complaint  thronghotit,  and  some  patients 
are  liable  to  frequent  spells  of  faintness,  or  to  positive  syncope.  In  long- 
continued  cases,  the  face  becomes  sallow  or  of  a  dingy  paleness,  great  emacia- 
tion often  occurs,  and  some  oedema  is  observable  of  the  face,  in  the  horizontal, 
and  of  the  feet,  in  the  erect  position. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  days  to  two  years  or  more.' 
Slight  cases  of  simple  purpura  are  without  danger;  and  even  the  hemorrhagic 
eases  usually  recover,  though  this  form  of  the  disease  sometimes  proves  fatal, 
either  directly  by  the  hemorrhage,  or  indirectly  by  the  suspension  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  vital  organ,  in  consequence  of  the  extravasation  of  blood  within  it. 

Old  persons,  especially  females,  are  sometimes  affected  with  ecchymosis 
upon  the  outside  of  the  forearm,  occurring  in  dark  purplish  patches  of  irregu- 
lar shape  and  extent,  which  fade  away  in  eight  or  ten  days,  leaving  a  brown- 
ish hue  behind  them.  These  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  for  years, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  and  with  little  or  no  observable  ill  effects  upon 
the  health.  This  affection  is  described  by  Bateman  under  the  name  of  FuV' 
pura  senilis.  Such  a  case,  in  an  elderly  female,  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  author.  Nothing  was  done  for  it,  and  the  patient  did  not  appear  to 
suffer.  The  colour  of  the  patches  was  sometimes  very  dark ;  and  the  slightest 
bmise  produced  an  ecchymosis. 

The  Purpura  urticans  of  Willan  and  Bateman  is  scarcely.  I  think,  a  pure 
example  of  this  disease.  It  is  characterized  by  roundish  elevations  of  the 
cuticle,  of  a  reddish  colour,  somewhat  like  those  of  urticaria,  but  without  the 
itching  and  tingling  which  attend  that  affection.  It  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  feeling  of  stiffness  or  weight  in  the  limbs  affected,  which  are  most  com- 
monly the  legs,  though  the  eruption  sometimes  appears  also  on  the  thighs, 
arms,  and  trunk.  The  small  tumours  gradually  subside,  assuming  a  darker 
tint,  and  disappearing  in  the  coarse  of  a  week,  while  fresh  ones  exhibit  them- 
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selves  before  the  others  hare  qaite  faded.  The  usual  duration  is  stated  to  be 
from  three  to  fire  weeks.  I  hare  had  under  care  a  ease  which  ran  on  for 
several  months  before  recovering.  The  affection  appears  to  me  to  be  a  true 
eruption,  perhaps  a  variety  of  erythema,  occurring  in  persons  having  purpura 
at  the  same  time,  and  receiving  its  peculiar  character  from  that  disorder. 
The  elevated  spots,  as  I  observed  them,  seemed  to  be  owing  to  a  distension 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  not  to  extravasation.  Proper  petechias  are  frequently 
interspersed  among  them,  showing  the  coexistence  of  purpura,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  partial  independence  of  the  eruption.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar, so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  cause  or  treatment  of  this  variety. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  spots  upon  the  skin  are  found  to  be  owing 
to  blood  eztravasated  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle,  or  in  the  texture  of 
the  cutis  itself.  Blood  is  also  occasionally  observed  in  the  subcutaneous  eel* 
lular  tissue,  forming  extensive  ecchymoses.  This  may  be  washed  away,  leaving 
the  vessels  without  any  marks  of  injection,  or  other  evidence  of  inflammation. 
Similar  petechisB  to  those  upon  the  skin  are  found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  and  less  numer- 
ously, upon  the  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum. 
Extravasated  blood  sometimes  exists  also  in  the  lungs,  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  viscera,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  Cazenave  states  that,  in 
several  instances  of  post-mortem  examination  in  the  Hospital  Saint  Louis, 
the  blood  was  found  to  be  remarkably  fluid,  even  in  the  tissues  into  which  it 
was  effused  in  considerable  quantity. 

Causes, — These  are  somewhat  obscure.  In  some  instances,  the  disease 
appears  to  arise  from  causes  of  a  debilitating  nature,  calculated  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  processes  of  sanguification,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  want  of  due  material  out  of  which  the  blood  is  to  be  made.  Hence, 
unwholesome,  indigestible,  and  scanty  food,  confined  and  impure  air,  indo- 
lent or  sedentary  habits,  depressing  emotions,  continued  fatigue,  and  the 
debility  induced  by  various  diseases,  as  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlatina, 
have  been  ranked  among  the  causes  of  purpura.  But  the  disease  occurs  also 
in  individuals  of  good  constitution,  exempt  from  all  these  evils  and  priva- 
tions, and  apparently  in  robust  and  vigorous  health.  Suppression  and  re- 
tention of  the  menses  appear  to  predispose  to  it ;  or,  possibly,  the  two  affec- 
tions may  be  merely  coincident,  and  dependent  upon  the  same  cause.  Pur- 
pura has  been  known  to  disappear  immediately  after  a  profuse  hemorrhage 
from  the  uterus. 

Certain  medicines  which  diminish  the  proportion,  or  impair  the  quality  of 
the  fibnn,  occasionally  app>ear  to  produce  purpura.  Such  are  the  alkalien, 
and  iodide  of  potassium  freely  used.  I  have  seen  it  occur  under  the  use  of 
the  latter  medicine,  and  disappear  upon  its  suspension. 

The  disease  occurs  ^t  all  ages,  but  more  frequently  among  the  old  and  the 
young  than  those  in  middle  life.  The  hemorrhagic  variety  is  most  common 
in  females,  and  in  boys  before  puberty.  It  is  said  to  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold  seasons.  Certain  individuals  have  a  strong  con- 
stitutional predisposition  to  it. 

Nature. — Purpura  is  probably  a  disease  of  the  blood.  The  extravasation 
of  blood,  which  characterizes  it,  has,  indeed,  been  ascribed  to  a  morbid  state 
of  the  capillaries.  It  is  probable  that  debility  of  these  vessels  sometime^ 
favours  the  effusion ;  but,  in  many  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
result  in  any  degree  to  this  cause ;  for,  as  before  stated,  the  complaint  occurs 
in  the  robust  as  well  as  in  the  feeble.  Nor  can  irritation  of  the  extreme 
vessels  be  accused  of  the  result;  for  all  evidence  of  irritation  is  wanting,  both 
during  life  and  after  death.  Congestion  of  the  venous  system  has  al^  been 
considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  extravasation ;  aod|  if  existing,  moat 
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Qodoobtedly  aid  in  its  production ;  but  that  this  cannot  be  the  essential  canse 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  sach  congestion  is  not  a  uniform  antecedent  or  at- 
tendant npon  purpura.  If  it  be  true  that  an  excess  of  red  corpuscles  rela- 
tively to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  favours  hemorrhage,  we  have  a  plausible  ex- 
Slanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  In  the  cases  attended  with  vigorous 
ealth  and  a  full  strong  pulse,  there  may  be  an  excess  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  the  normal  quantity  of  fibrin,  as  in  plethora  (see  Plethora)]  in  those  of 
debility,  the  fibrin  may  be  deficient,  with  the  red  corpuscles  in  their  normal 
amount,  as  in  the  blood  of  malignant  fevers.  In  the  former  case,  the  disease 
would  rank  with  the  active,  and  in  the  latter,  with  the  passive  hemorrhages. 
In  an  examination  of  the  blood  in  two  cases  of  purpura,  by  Dr.  Parkes,  of 
London,  the  only  striking  result  was,  along  with  a  somewhat  diminished  pro- 
portion of  the  solid  constituents  in  general,  a  remarkable  increase  in  that  of 
iron.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xix.  191.) 

Diagnosis, — Scurvy  is  the  only  disease  with  which  purpura  is  liable  to  be 
confounded.  The  two  are,  indeed,  by  some  authors  considered  identical. 
But  the  differences  between  them  are  too  numerous  and  striking  to  admit  of 
this  view  of  their  mutual  relation.  The  following  may  be  particularly  noted. 
1.  In  purpura  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  soreness,  softness,  and 
swelling  of  the  gums  as  in  scurvy,  nor  to  the  production  of  those  painful 
tumours  in  the  extremities,  with  stiffness  and  contraction  of  the  joints,  which 
80  frequently  attend  the  latter  complaint.  2.  The  colour  of  the  eruption  is 
usually,  on  its  first  appearance,  brighter-red  in  purpura,  and  that  of  the  lips 
and  tongue  less  pale.  Indeed,  the  lips  have  sometimes  in  this  affection  a 
deep-purple  colour.  8.  The  causes  of  the  two  complaints  are  different.  The 
want  of  fresh  vegetables  is  a  prominent,  if  not  the  essential  cause  of  scurvy. 
Purpura  often  occurs  when  there  is  no  deficiency  in  this  kind  of  food.  -  The 
latter  affection  sometimes  arises  under  circumstances,  in  all  appearance,  fa- 
vourable to  health ;  the  former,  seldom  or  never.  Scurvy  usually  shows  itself 
late  in  the  winter  or  early  in  the  spring,  when  fruits  and  vegetables  are  de- 
ficient; purpura,  in  summer  and  early  autumn,  when  these  products  abound. 
4.  The  two  complaints  differ  also  in  the  treatment.  Lemon-juice  and  fresh 
Tegetables  will  generally  cure  scurvy,  which  is  injured  by  bleeding  and  mer- 
cury; while  purpura,  which  will  not  yield  to  the  former  remedies,  is  often 
benefited  by  the  latter. 

From  all  eruptive  diseases,  purpura  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  colour  of  the  spots  is  not  diminished  by  pressure.  Occasionally, 
however,  these  affections  are  complicated  with  a  state  of  system  such  as  exists 
in  scurvy  and  purpura,  and  then  put  on  the  livery  of  these  latter  diseases.  It 
is  sufficient  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  in  order  to  make  the  requisite  discrimi- 
nation. The  ecchymosis  from  external  injuries  is  distinguished  from  purpura 
by  its  fixed  local  character,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  origin. 

Treatment — There  is  no  specific  or  peculiar  treatment  adapted  to  this 
complaint  The  most  opposite  measures  are  occasionally  found  necessary  in 
different  cases.  In  all,  however,  one  clear  indication  is  presented;  that, 
namely,  of  amending  the  condition  of  the  blood.  For  this  purpose,  the  diet, 
which  furnishes  the  materials  of  the  blood,  must  be  properly  regulated,  and 
derangements  of  the  digestive  and  other  functions  concerned  in  sanguificatioii 
must  be  corrected. 

In  cases  attended  with  debility,  and  originating  apparently  in  causes  cal- 
culated to  impoverish  the  blood  and  impair  generally  the  vital  functions, 
such  as  bad  or  insufficient  food,  impure  air,  fatigue,  anxiety,  previous  ill 
health,  A^.,  care  must  be  taken  to  supply  a  nutritious  and  digestible  diet,  to 
obviate  as  far  as  possible  all  other  debilitating  inllnen^^es,  and  to  support  the 
system  by  tunica,  and,  if  necessary,  by  mild  sUmulants,  such  as  wine  and  the 
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malt  liquors.  The  simple  bitters,  the  preparations  of  PeroTian  bark,  the 
mineral  acids,  and  the  chaljbeates  may  be  employed.  Especial  attention 
shoald  be  directed  to  the  digestive  organs.  Constipation,  if  it  exist,  should 
.be  corrected  by  mild  laxatives,  as  rhnbarb,  snlphor,  castor  oil,  &c.;  depraved 
or  deficient  hepatic  secretion,  by  alterative  doses  of  mercnry,  taraxacum,  or 
nitromnriatic  acid;  and  debility  of  stomach,  by  the  measures  particularly 
directed  under  dyspepsia.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  menses  are  retained  or 
suppressed,  aloes  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  chalybeates,  and  other 
means  resorted  to  as  recommended  for  amenorrhoea.  In  cases  of  a  periodic 
character,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  tried,  in  the  quantity  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  in  the  course  of  a  day.  With  all  these,  exercise  in  the  open  air 
should  be  insisted  on  as  of  great  importance. 

On  the  contrary,  should  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  the  previous  health 
of  the  patient  vigorous,  and  the  disease  in  no  respect  traceable  to  debilitating 
influences;  and,  especially,  if,  along  with  this  general  condition,  local  in- 
flammatory congestions  exist  in  the  viscera  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  lancet,  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  and 
active  purgation;  the  last-mentioned  remedy  being  peculiarly  indicated  when 
the  case  is  complicated  with  constipation,  or  portal  congestion,  or  both. 
Calomel  combined  with  other  cathartics  may  be  employed  under  such  dream* 
stances  with  advantage.  The  compound  cathartic  pill  will  be  a  suitable  com- 
bination. When  the  evidences  of  active  congestion  are  very  decided,  cups 
or  leeches  might  possibly  be  resorted  to  with  benefit  after  general  deple- 
tion ;  but  they  should  always  be  used  with  caution,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  liability  to  hemorrhage  from  even  slight  wounds.  The  loss  of  blood 
in  cases  of  active  purpura,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  is  advantageous 
not  only  by  diminishing  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  but  also  by  correcting  the 
hemorrhagic  character  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  the  eflfect  of  bleeding  being, 
as  elsewhere  explained,  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles,  without 
equally  diminishing  that  of  the  fibrin. 

Cases  of  a  mixed  nature  may  occur,  in  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter* 
mine  which  of  the  above  courses  is  to  be  preferred.  A  small  tentative  bleed* 
ing  may  be  employed  in  such  instances,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  fluid- 
ounces.  If  the  pulse  flag  under  the  operation,  and  the  blood,  upon  inspection, 
appear  dark-coloured  and  indisposed  to  coagulate  perfectly,  the  inference 
will  be  drawn,  thUt  depletion  is  not  advisable.  Should  the  contrary  be  the 
case,  the  remedy  may  be  carried  further.  It  will  frequently  happen,  in  these 
cases,  that  purgatives  will  act  favourably  even  when  the  lancet  is  inadmissible. 
They  unload  the  congested  portal  circle,  and  restore  the  digestive  organs  to 
a  condition  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  better  blood.  In  some  cases, 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  combine  oil  of  turpentine  with  the  cathar- 
tic, in  pretty  large  doses,  as  a  drachm  or  more.  A  mixture  of  oil  of  turpen* 
tine  and  castor  oil  has  been  highly  praised.  For  the  relief  of  congestion  of 
the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  refrigerant  measures  are  often  found  use- 
ful, even  where  there  may  be  considerable  debility.  Iced  drinks  may  be  em* 
ployed ;  and  the  patient  will  frequently  derive  great  comfort,  especially  when 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  hot,  dry,  and  red,  from  small 
pieces  of  ice  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  Even  stimn* 
fating  and  tonic  beverages  may  often  be  usefully  refrigerated  in  this  way;  the 
general  supporting  influence  being  thus  obtained,  without  injury  and  some* 
times  even  with  benefit  to  the  locd  congestion.  The  alterative  effect  of  nitre 
on  the  blood  is  said  to  have  proved  useful  in  purpura. 

W^hen  hemorrhage  is  the  prominent  symptom,  remedies  should  be  em* 
ployed  calculated  to  restrain  it  for  a  time,  while  other  plans  are  in  operation 
for  its  ultimate  cure  by  a  correction  of  the  blood.    For  this  purpose,  several 
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of  the  yegetable  and  miDeral  astringents  may  be  resorted  to.  Kino,  rhatanj, 
alam,  and  acetate  of  lead  are  among  those  best  adapted  to  the  case.  ^  Ace- 
tate of  lead  with  a  little  opium  will  often  be  found  useful,  care  being  taken 
to  obyiate  its  tendency  to  produce  constipation.  Gallic  acid  has  been  ad- 
Tantageously  employed.  Oil  of  turpentine,  in  moderate  doses  frequently  re- 
peatedy  creasote  given  in  like  manner,  and  ergot  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
same  indication.  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  of  having  successfully  treated  a  case 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Dr.  Neligan  has  found  very  large 
doses  of  oil  of  turpentine,  connected  with  castor  oil  to  insure  its  purgative 
effect,  promptly  successful.  He  gave  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half 
to  adults,  and  from  two  to  four  drachms  to  children.  When  the  pulse  is 
Tery  frequent,  with  insufficient  strength  to  justify  the  use  of  the  lancet,  digi- 
talis may  be  combined  with  the  other  remedies.  Should  the  disease  seem  to 
have  been  induced  by  the  use  of  substances  given  medicinally,  as  the  alkalies 
or  iodide  of  potassium,  these  should  be  omitted.  When  the  hemorrhage  pro- 
ceeds from  accessible  parts,  local  measures  should  also  be  used.  Ice  or  iced 
water,  solutions  of  alum  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  infusion  of  galls,  kino,  or 
catechu  may  be  thus  employed,  being  applied  by  means  of  cloths  saturated 
with  them,  or,  in  case  of  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum  or  vagina,  by  injection. 
When  other  means  fail,  mechanical  measures  afford  a  last  resort  Thus, 
uterine  hemorrhage  and  epistaxis  may  be  arrested  by  plugging  the  vagina 
and  the  nostrils. 

Paios  and  restlessness  should  be  obviated  by  opiates  or  the  narcotic  sub* 
stitotes  for  opium;  and  emollient  ^mentations  or  cataplasms  will  be  found 
highly  beneficial  in  painful  local  congestions,  even  of  the  internal  organs. 
The  cold  bath  has  been  recommended,  and  may  prove  serviceable  in  cases 
having  sufficient  vital  energy  to  insure  reaction. 


SUBSECTION  V, 

DI8IA8E8   or  THI   BLOOD   AND   BLOOD-VESSELS   CONJOINTLY. 

Article  I. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

I  SHALL  first  treat  of  hemorrhage  generally,  and  then  of  its  particular 
forms,  in  relation  to  the  part  from  whicti  it  proceeds. 

By  the  term  hemorrhage  is  meant  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  contained  in  health.  This  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  a  mere  symptom  of  various  pathological  conditions 
has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  disease. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  hemorrhage ;  but  all  ar- 
rangements are  more  or  less  defective ;  because  the  different  morbid  states  of 
the  system  upon  which  the  affection  is  dependent  frequently  coexist,  and 
any  category  which  can  be  formed  must  contain  varieties  belonging  also  to 
another;  and,  besides,  during  life,  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  as  to  the 
real  existing  pathological  condition.  The  following  are  divisions  which  have 
been  recognized  by  different  authors. 

Hemorrhage  has  been  divided  into  traumatic  and  Rponianeoua;  the  former, 
including  those  instances  in  which  a  vessel  has  been  directly  divided,  or  rup- 
tured by  a  wounding  body,  the  latter,  those  in  which  the  flow  of  blood  pro- 
ceeds from  some  cause  acting  through  the  organization.  But  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  decide  whether  the  hemorrhage  is  or  is  not  traumatic;  for  tb|( 
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yiolence,  instead  of  directly  diViding  the  vessel,  may  have  operated  through 
the  mediom  of  a  sudden  congestion,  or  an  increased  force  imparted  to  the 
heart's  action ;  and  the  term  spontaneous  implies  the  obvions  fallacy,  that  a 
flow  of  blood  may  take  place  of  its  own  accord,  without  any  other  cause  than 
that  which  is  inherent  in  itself.  Besides,  the  hemorrhage  which  proceeds 
from  a  wound  inflicted  6y  a  calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  by  hard* 
ened  feces  upon  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  though  strictly  traumatic,  often 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  so-called  spontaneous  hemorrhage. 

Another  division  is  into  the  symptomaiic  and  idiopathic  or  essential;  both 
of  which  are  embraced  in  the  spontaneous.  Symptomatic  hemorrhage  is  that 
which  results  from  some  other  recognized  morbid  state,  as  malignant  fever, 
tuberculous  or  cancerous  disease,  inflammation,  ulceration,  aneurism,  &c.; 
idiopathic  or  essential^  that  which  itself  constitutes  the  disease,  without  the 
necessary  existence  of  any  other  derangement  But,  strictly  speaking,  hem-^ 
orrhage  is  always  and  necessarily  symptomatic.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  discharge  of  blood,  without  a  morbid  state  of  the  vessel  from  which  it 
proceeds,  of  some  other  part  of  the  structure,  or  of  the  blood  itself.  The 
disease  may  be  latent;  but  it  must  nevertheless  exist.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
ground  for  such  a  division ;  and,  even  admitting  into  the  rank  of  idiopathic 
hemorrhages  all  those  which  have  their  origin  in  some  deviation,  not  hitherto 
recognized,  from  the  normal  state,  still,  it  is  frequently  altogether  impossible 
to  decide,  during  life,  whether  any  particular  case  ought  to  take  this  position ; 
for  it  cannot  be  told  whether  there  may  not  be  irritation,  inflammation,  or 
some  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  part  affected,  or  some  other  part,  which 
may  be  the  real  cause  of  the  discharge. 

Again,  hemorrhages  have  been  divided  into  active  and  passive,  according 
as  the  vital  forces  or  vital  actions  are  above  or  below  the  standard  of  health. 
But  this  division,  though  to  a  certain  extent  founded  in  truth,  fails,  if  in- 
tended to  be  of  universal  or  even  of  general  application.  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, many  cases  of  hemorrhage,  in  which  the  discharge  appears  to  be 
essentially  associated  with  a  state  of  local  or  general  excitement,  and  a  display 
of  increased  vital  force,  and  others  which  have  their  origin  in  a  quite  opposite 
condition ;  but  there  are  also  many  in  which  neither  of  these  states  can  be  said 
to  exist,  and  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  cases  in  which  general  debility 
is  connected  with  irritation  or  excitement  in  the  part  aff^ected. 

Other  denominations  of  hemorrhages  are  constitutional^  in  which  the  dis- 
charge was  originally  connected  with  the  ordinary  health  of  the  individual,  or 
has  by  habit  become  essential  to  that  state ;  vicarious,  in  which  a  hemorrhage 
from  one  part  has  been  superseded  by  another,  from  an  unconnected  and  per- 
haps distant  part ;  critical,  in  which  the  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  progress, 
or  at  the  close  of  any  disease,  marking,  and  perhaps  producing  either  a  de< 
eided  amelioration,  or  a  sudden  aggravation  of  the  symptoms;  periodical,  ia 
which  it  occurs  at  definite  intervals;  arterial,  in  which  the  blood  proceeds 
from  arteries ;  and  venous,  in  which  it  proceeds  from  veins.  How  fkr  there 
are  grounds  for  these  distinctive  designations  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
following  remarks. 

Without  insisting  on  any  general  classification  of  hemorrhage,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  attain  the  more  important  end  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, the  diffierent  pathological  conditions  in  which  this  morbid  phenomenon 
b  exhibited,  as  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  or  results. 

1.  Rupture  or  other  division  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  apreviauMly  heaUhy 
condition. — This  mav  be  the  result  either  of  direct  violence  from  causes  pro- 
perly extraneous  to  the  system,  as  wounds,  blows,  Ac,  or  of  distension  of  the 
vessels,  produced  by  causes  essentially  connected  with  the  economy  itaelt 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  hemorrhs^  -proceeding  from  the  latter  sooree. 
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thftt  falls  within  the  domain  of  medical  pathology.  Cases  do,  indeed,  occa- 
sionallj  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  in  which  a  vessel  is  divided 
bj  an  internal  wounding  body,  as  those  before  allnded  to  of  hsematnria  from 
eak&las  in  the  kidney,  and  hemorrhoidal  flax  ft*om  hardened  feces;  but  these 
are^zceptions ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  snrgeon  has  the  charge  of  all 
hemorrhages  resulting  fVom  direct  extraneous  violence.  Our  attention,  there* 
fore,  will  be  confined  to  those  in  which  the  rupture  occurs  from  some  vital 
agency,  exerted  through  the  functions  of  the  system.  That  this  occasionally 
happens  in  perfectly  healthy  vessels  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  Of  course, 
congestion  arising  from  an  irritation  seated  in  the  vessels  themselves  is  here 
excluded  from  the  list  of  causes,  because  the  vessels  are  in  this  condition  not 
hi  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  distension 
producing  rupture  may  arise ;  first,  from  the  excessive  force  with  which  blood 
may  be  thrown  into  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  and  secondly,  from  its 
great  accumulation  in  the  part,  in  consequence  of  some  impediment  to  its 
return.  As  examples  of  the  first,  may  be  adduced  distension  of  the  pulmo- 
naiy  vessels,  arising  from  hypertrophy  and  consequently  increased  power  of 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  a  similar  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels 
from  a  similar  condition  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  true  that,  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  the  increased  force  is  felt  more  or  less  throughout  the 
frame.  But  the  head,  from  its  position,  as  well  as  from  the  great  propor- 
tional quantitv  of  blood  thrown  into  it,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  morbid 
impulse,  and,  therefore,  most  apt  to  feel  its  effects.  Any  excessive  action 
of  the  heart,  proceeding  either  from  physical  or  moral  causes,  may  produce 
the  same  effect  Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  these  cases,  a  rupture 
of  the  vessels  would  take' place  if  perfectly  sound;  and  it  is  inipossible  to 
prove  the  fiict,  because  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  the  vessels,  in  case 
of  rupture,  may  not  have  been  more  or  less  disealsed.  Certainly,  the  im- 
pulse must  be  unusually  violent,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  this  effect; 
otherwise,  the  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  this  cause  would  be  much  more  nu« 
merous  than  they  are.  That  they  do,  however,  sometimes  occur,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe,  partly  from  the  occasional  suddenness  of  the  hemorrhagic 
attack  in  apparent  health,  and  partly  from  the  consideration,  that  the  coats  of 
the  vessels,  having  been  made  capable  of  rupture,  must  give  way  before  a  suf- 
ficient force;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  may  not  be  supplied 
by  the  heart,  when  acting  with  its  utmost  power,  especially  when  this  power 
has  been  greatly  augmented  by  a  morbid  development  of  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  organ.  Morbid  accumulation  of  blood  from  impediment  to  its 
return,  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  'probable  causes  of  rupture  of  the 
healthy  vessels,  may  proceed  from  certain  organic  diseases  of  the  frame  itself, 
or  from  temporary  influences  interfering  with  the  due  course  of  the  circulation. 
Disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  or  inequality  in  the  size  of  its  cavities, 
enlargement  of  the  liver  interrupting  the  return  of  blood  through  the  vena 
portamm  and  vena  cava,  and  scirrhous  tumours  diminishing  the  cavity  of 
veins  in  their  neighbourhood,  are  examples  of  the  first;  external  compression 
by  ligature  or  otherwise,  certain  postures  which  oppose  the  agency  of  gravi- 
tation to  the  natural  course  of  the  blood,  and  diminished  atmospheric  pressure 
acting  especially  on  the  Schneiderian  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  are 
examples  of  the  second.  But  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  vascular  disten- 
sion which  leads  to  rupture  is,  probably,  a  combination  of  the  two  conditions 
of  increased  force  of  the  blood  and  impediment  to  its  return.  Such  a  com* 
bination  is  produced  by  excessive  muscular  efforts,  as  the  lifting  of  heavy 
weights  and  other  violent  straining,  which  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the 
heart  to  greatly  increased  action,  and  compress  the  abdominal  and  external 
veins,  thus  causing  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  more  protected  cavities  of 
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.the  head  and  the  chest.  When  these  causes  act  coi^ointly  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  or  other  favoiiring  organic  affection,  we  have  the  condition  of 
things  most  conducive  to  vascular  rupture. 

2.  Rupture  or  other  division  of  hlood-vesseh^  in  a  previously  morbid 
state, — The  diseased  condition  of  the  vessel  may  be  merely  functional.  'Q|Km 
principles  already  explained  (see  vol,  i.  pp,  53  and  64),  irritation  iuTites  a 
flow  of  blood  to  the  part  affected,  and  thus  occasions  congestion.  This  maj 
possibly  exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  rupture  the  coats  of  vessels  otherwise 
healthy,  especially  when  aided  by  an  increase  of  the  ins  a  iergo.  Violent 
passion,  producing  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  may  occasion  rap- 
ture of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  excessive  exertion  of  the  voice  may  prodnce 
a  similar  eff'ect  in  those  of  the  air-passages.  But  the  morbid  state  of  the 
vessel  leading  to  rupture  or  other  solution  of  continuity,  is  probablT  much 
more  frequently  organic.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  may  be  softened  by  pre- 
vious inflammation;  or  thinned  by  absorption,  in  consequence  of  pressure 
from  scirrhous  tumours  or  tuberculous  deposit ;  or  weakened  by  fatty  degen- 
eration ;  or  otherwise  diseased,  so  as  to  render  them  more  brittle  and  less 
capable  of  resistance  than  in  health,  as  in  cases  of  aneurism.  In  all  these 
instances,  they  may  yield  to  the  ordinary  force  of  the  circulation ;  though, 
much  more  frequently,  the  rupture  will  be  likely  to  take  place  under  eiicnm- 
stances  calculated  to  produce  an  unusual  distension  of  the  vessels,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Another  condition  leading  to  solation 
of  continuity  in  the  blood-vessels  is  ulceration,  whether  of  the  ordinary 
character,  or  such  as  attends  the  progress  of  tuberculous  and  cancerous 
disease.  Hence,  in  part,  the  frequency  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in 
typhoid  fever,  from  the  lungs  in  phthisis,  and  from  the  stomach  in  cancer 
of  that  organ.  Still  another  source  of  hemorrhage,  belonging  to  this 
category,  though  it  comes  more  frequently  under  the  notice  of  the  sur- 
geon than  the  physician,  is  the  sloughing  which  follows  mortification  of  the 
vessels. 

3.  Active  elimination  from  the  vessels,  without  rupture. — Opinion  form- 
erly referred  almost  all  hemorrhages  to  rupture  or  division  of  the  vas- 
cular parietes.  The  observations  of  Morgagni  long  since  threw  some  doubt 
upon  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  as  one  of  universal  application ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Bichat  completely  to  change  the  current  of  medical  sen- 
timent upon  this  subject.  The  surfaces  from  which  fatal  hemorrhage  had 
proceeded  were  carefully  examined  after  death  by  this  accurate  observer, 
without  exhibiting  any  marks  of  a  ruptured  vessel  even  under  the  microscope; 
and  his  observations  were  confirmed  by  subsequent  pathologists.  The  cases 
were  comparatively  rare  in  which  any  laceration,  or  other  solution  of  contin- 
uity, could  be  discovered.  The  inference  was  obvious,  that  the  hemorrhage 
probably  occurred  by  transudation  through  natural  pores;  though  it  most 
be  confessed  that  the  evidence  was  not  couclusive;  for  the  rupture  may 
possibly  have  existed,  and  yet  escaped  attention.  The  aid  of  other  con- 
siderations, therefore,  was  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  transudation. 
One  of  these  was  the  condition  of  things  in  menstruation.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  uterus  has  been  examined  during  this  process,  in  a  case  of 
complete  prolapsus,  and  the  menstrual  discharge  observed  oozing  by  drops, 
in  the  manner  of  any  other  secretion.  (Cyc.  o/Fract.  Med,,  article  ffemor* 
rhage,)  It  is  true  that,  in  this  case,  tbe  blood  may  be  somewhat  altered, 
constituting  a  kind  of  secretion  rather  than  a  hemorrhage;  but  the  fluid 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  unaltered  blood,  that,  so  far  as  concerns  their 
mode  of  escape  from  the  vessels,  what  is  admitted  of  one,  may,  without  any 
great  violeuce  to  probability,  be  admitted  of  the  other.  In  the  progress  of 
inflammatioui  there  is  very  frequently  an  extravasation  of  blood,  along  with 
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eoaralable  lymph,  in  the  tissue  or  on  the  surface  of  organs ;  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt,  it  was  thought,  that  the  fluid  is  eliminated  here  by  a  simple 
transudation.  What  happens  in  inflammation  may  readily  be  supposed 
dso  to  happen  in  mere  irritation.  But  still  more  strongly  confirmatory 
of  tbe  idea,  that  hemorrhage  might  be  simply  transudation,  was  the  well- 
established  fact,  that  blood  had,  in  several  instances,  been  seen  issuing  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  without  any  rupture  of  Tessels,  oozing  through  the 
pores  in  fine  drops  like  dew,  and,  when  wiped  away,  reappearing  in  the  same 
manner  several  times  successively.  (Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Dub.  Quart,  Joum, 
^Med.  8ci.,  zii.  260.)  As  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  blood  through 
toe  natural  pores  of  the  vessels  seemed  thus  to  be  proved,  and  as  the  most 
Binute  post-mortem  examination  had  generally  failed  to  discover  any  rup- 
iore  of  the  vascular  coats  in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  there  seemed  to  be  good 
grounds  for  the  prevalent  opinion  in  relation  to  the  character  of  this  affec- 
tion. But  this  opinion  has  again  begun  to  yield  to  the  old  notion  of  rupture 
of  the  vessels ;  for  microscopic  investigation  has  never  detected  pores  in  the 
capillaries  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  or 
in  fact  any  pores  whatever ;  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  blood,  unless 
with  a  previous  destruction  of  the  corpuscles,  could  not  transude  through  the 
coats  of  the  vessels.  Nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  rupture  can 
take  place  in  so  many  countless  contiguous  points,  as  must  happen  in  cases  of 
oozing  of  blood  if  the  theory  of  rupture  is  true ;  and  it  would  seem  also  a 
very  clumsy  provision  of  nature,  in  the  case  of  menstruation,  to  effect  a 
normal  function  through  a  mechanical  bursting  of  the  vessels.  The  prob- 
ability appears  to  me  to  be,  that  pathological  solutions  of  continuity  take 
place  in  the  capillaries,  in  a  state  of  congestion,  by  which  openings  are 
effected  sufficient  for  the  escape  of  the  corpuscles,  and  closed  when  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  their  formation  is  passed.  That  such  openings,  under 
Tital  laws,  may  take  place  in  the  delicate  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  after- 
wards close,  is  easily  conceivable,  when  it  is  considered  with  what  rapidity  a 
number  of  the  ultimate  cells,  placed  in  a  line,  are  formed  into  a  tube  by  dis- 
appearance of  their  walls  at  the  points  of  junction,  and  how  rapidly  capillary 
vessels  are  formed  in  new  structure.  Therefore,  though  the  blood  cannot  be 
said  to  pass  unchanged  through  the  unchanged  walls  of  the  vessels,  yet  its 
escape  may  not  be  altogether  mechanical,  but  may  be  caused  and  regulated 
by  certain  physiological  laws,  which  place  the  resulting  hemorrhage  rather 
in  the  position  of  transudation  from  the  vessels,  than  in  that  of  the  mere  re- 
sult of  rupture.  What  circumstance  it  is  that,  in  certain  cases  of  irritation, 
disposes  to  the  elimination  of  blood,  rather  than  of  those  fluids  which  are 
observed  in  other  cases,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
to  do  more  than  conjecture.  It  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
blood  itself,  which,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  explained,  is  often 
peculiarly  affected  in  hemorrhagic  cases.  That  the  hemorrhage,  whatever 
may  be  the  mode  of  escape  from  the  vessels,  is  often  the  result  of  local  irri- 
tation, is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  its  appearance  is  preceded  and  attended  by 
a  feeling  of  weight,  fulness,  warmth,  oppression,  &c.  in  the  part  from  which 
it  proceeds.  It  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  a  state  of  general  vascu- 
lar excitement ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  general  debility. 

4.  Passive  elimination^  voithout  rupture, — It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
coats  of  the  capillary  vessels  possess  t»  degree  of  tonicity,  or  vital  organic  con- 
tractility, which,  in  full  health,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  blood ;  and  that  a 
diminution  or  loss  of  this  power  may  result  in  such  a  relaxation  as  to  permit 
that  fluid  to  pass.  We  see  this  event  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  after  death, 
from  the  mere  influence  of  gravitation.  In  a  state  of  debility  approaching 
death  the  same  result  might  be  expected,  especially  as  there  is  now  a  certain 
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degree  of  the  vis  a  tergo  to  act  as  the  extravasating  force.  Bnt  the  tone  or 
contractility  of  capillaries  is  not  necessarily  lost  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
energy  of  those  organs  immediately  necessary  to  life.  Death  may,  therefore, 
and  freqaently  does  take  place  without  hemorrhage.  It  is  only  in  cases  in 
which  the  capillaries  themselves  are  greatly  relaxed  that  this  phenomenon 
woald  be  likely  to  occnr.  When  this  happens  in  connection  with  consider* 
able  remaining  actiTity  of  the  circulation,  we  may  look  for  hemorrhage. 
Hence,  perhaps,  in  part,  the  frequency  of  this  affection  in  low  and  malignant 
diseases.  In  such  cases,  if  the  explanation  given  be  true,  the  hemorrhage 
should  be  more  or  less  general;  and,  accordingly,  in  these  diseases,  there 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  of  the  blood  to  escape  by  various  avenues,  espe- 
cially from  the  mucous  membranes,  in  which  the  least  degree  of  mechanical 
resistance  is  opposed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  debility  or  loss  of 
tone  may  be  confined  to  the  vessels  of  a  particular  part  or  organ ;  and  we 
may  thus  have  passive  hemorrhage  as  a  purely  local  affection.  The  same 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  escape  of  the  unbroken  blood-corpuscles  through 
the  unruptured  walls  of  the  vessels,  exists  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  active 
hemorrhage,  and  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  But,  in  this  variety  of 
hemorrhage,  it  often  happens  that  the  blood  is  in  some  degree  dissolved  while 
in  the  vessels,  the  corpuscles  being  ruptured,  and  their  red  contents  diffused 
through  the  general  mass  of  the  fluid.  In  such  a  case,  even  the  microscopist 
sees  no  impossibility  in  the  escape  of  the  blood,  or  at  least  the  fluid  part  of 
it,  through  the  capillaries  by  mere  transudation. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  vessels 
firom  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds.  There  are,  besides,  morbid  states  of 
the  system,  which  are  essential  in  some  forms  of  hemorrhage,  and,  therefore, 
require  notice  in  this  place.  They  may  be  divided  into  those  affecting  the 
circulation,  and  those  which  have  their  seat  in  the  blood.  In  considering 
them,  some  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  said  will  be  necessary  to  a  full 
and  consistent  view  of  the  subject. 

5.  Morbid  states  of  the  circulation  in  hemorrhage. — In  many  instances, 
there  is  a  morbid  activity  of  the  circulation,  which  precedes  and  accompanies 
the  hemorrhage,  and  probably  contributes  essentially  to  its  occurrence.  This 
is  especially  associated  with  that  form  of  the  disease  which  depends  upon 
irritation  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  Sometimes  it  is  so  considerable  as  to  con- 
stitute a  genuine  febrile  attack,  being  attended  with  rigors  at  the  commence- 
ment, with  loss  of  appetite,  and  even  with  disordered  nervous  phenomena. 
It  does  not  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  the  degree  of  local  vascular  irritation, 
and  is  probably,  therefore,  in  many  instances  at  least,  wholly  independent  of 
it  Its  origin,  like  that  of  many  other  forms  of  fever,  is  obscure,  but  is,  not 
improbably,  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  blood. 

Another  frequent  derangement  of  the  circulation  is  that  of  increased  vigour 
arising  fh>m  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  This  has  been  already  alluded  to,  in 
the  parag^ph  which  treats  of  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  coats  of  healthy 
vessels.  Its  force  is  directed  to  different  parts,  according  as  one  or  the  other 
cavity  of  the  heart  is  affected ;  to  the  lungs,  for  example,  when  the  disease  is 
seated  in  the  right  ventricle,  to  the  brain,  when  it  is  seated  in  the  left.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  when  aided  by  accidental  causes,  which  may  concentrate 
its  force  upon  a  particular  organ,  it  is  capable  of  effecting  the  rupture  even  of 
a  healthy  vessel.  That  it  often  produces  this  effect  in  vessels  organically  dis- 
eased, or  even  greatly  debilitated,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  probably 
operates,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  by  producing  an  irritation  or  excite- 
ment of  the  vessels  in  consequence  of  the  superabundance  of  blood  furnished 
to  them,  and  thereby  inducing  an  elimination  of  this  fluid  through  their  coati 
in  the  manner  already  explained. 
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A  third  deranged  condition  of  the  circulation,  attending  and  producing 
hemorrhage,  is  that  dependent  on  some  impediment  offered  to  the  return  of 
blood  through  the  venous  trunks.  One  example  of  this  condition  is  pre- 
sented by  inequality  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  by  constriction  or  im per- 
fection of  the  cardiac  valves.  The  modes  in  which  these  organic  affections 
produce  inequalities  in  the  circulation  have  been  already  fully  explained,  in 
the  articles  on  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  on  chronic  valvu- 
lar disease  of  that  organ,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Another  example 
of  congestion  from  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  is  afforded  in  those 
organic  derangements  which  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  capacity  of  the 
great  veins.  Thus,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  diminishing  the  caliber  of  the 
vena  cava  ascendens,  and  of  the  vena  portarum,  produces  congestion  of  the 
whole  portal  circulation,  and  predisposes,  if  it  does  not  actually  give  rise  to 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  sort  of  passive  congestion 
may  act,  in  producing  hemorrhage,  conjointly  with  any  of  the  pathological 
conditions  of  the  vessels  above  described,  proceeding  from  other  causes ;  or 
it  may  be  itself  the  primary  agent,  by  inducing  a  hemorrhagic  irritation  in 
the  vessels  of  the  congested  organ.  It  may  possibly  even  occasion  a  rupture 
io  healthy  vessels,  when  aided  by  some  accidental  cause,  giving  a  direction 
of  the  blood  strongly  to  the  affected  part. 

6.  Morbid  sUUes  of  the  blood. — These  may  have  relation  either  to  quantity 
or  to  composition.  The  blood  may  be  in  excess,  constituting  plethora,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  hemorrhage.  The  mode  in  which  this 
may  operate  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  Its  influence  has  been 
kwg  and  universally  recognized.  But  the  influence  of  an  altered  condition  or 
composition  of  the  blood  has  but  recently  begun  to  be  understood ;  at  least 
it  is  only  of  late  that  any  precise  knowledge  upon  the  subject  has  been  ob- 
tained. From  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Magendie  and  Andral, 
it  appears  that  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  relatively  to  the  proportion 
of  red  corpuscles,  strongly  predisposes  to  hemorrhage.  It  may,  indeed,  pro- 
duce the  effect  without  the  co-operation  of  any  discoverable  lesion  or  other 
morbid  state,  and  very  much  favours  the  action  of  hemorrhagic  causes  in 
general  According  to  Andral,  there  are  two  conditions  of  the  blood,  in 
relation  to  the  proportion  of  its  fibrin  and  red  corpuscles,  both  of  which  are 
favourable  to  hemorrhage,  but  which  differ  greatly  in  their  attendant  pheno- 
mena. In  one,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  to  the  general  mass  of  blood  is  the 
same  as  in  health,  but  there  is  an  excess  of  red  corpuscles,  and  the  fibrin, 
therefore,  does  not  bear  its  usual  proportion  to  the  latter  constituent.  This 
coodition  is  observed  in  plethora,  and  disposes  to  the  production  of  the 
hemorrhages  usually  denominated  active.  In  the  other,  there  is  a  positive 
deficiency  of  fibrin,  while  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  is  undiminished. 
This  condition  is  much  more  favourable  to  profuse  hemorrhage  than  the 
preceding.  It  is  supposed  to  occur  in  purpura,  malignant  fevers,  &c.;  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  passive  hemorrhages.  The 
ordinary  phenomena  which  mark  these  two  forms  of  hemorrhage,  and  conse- 
qoently  indicate  the  character  of  the  blood  in  each,  will  be  detailed  among 
the  symptoms.  Andral  believes  that  the  blood,  in  either  case,  never  pre- 
sents the  bnffy  coat,  unless  the  disease  be  complicated  with  inflammation. 
The  clot  is  usually  large  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  red  corpuscles, 
and  soft  from  the  deficiency  of  fibrin.  By  the  loss  of  blood  in  hemorrhages 
the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles  is  diminished  more  rapidly  than  the  fibrin ; 
the  two  are  at  length  brought  into  their  normal  proportion ;  and  the  hemor- 
rhagic tendency  ceases.  What  it  is  that  produces  originally  the  deficiency 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  an  excess  of  alkali,  altering  the  character  of  this  principle,  and 
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renderiDg  it  nncoagulable.  But  no  snch  excess  has  been  proved  to  exist 
generally ;  and  any  attempt  to  investigate  the  qoestion  farther  would  throw 
ns  into  the  unprofitable  field  of  mere  conjecture.  Nor  is  it  much  better 
understood,  in  what  manner  the  deficiency  of  fibrin  occasions  the  result 
ascribed  to  it.  We  may  suppose  that  the  stimulus  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  this  principle  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  capillary  pores  in  their  due  state 
of  vital  contraction,  that  relaxation  consequently  results  from  the  want  of  it, 
and  the  blood  passes  through  from  the  force  with  which  it  moves.  This 
may  happen  in  the  passive  hemorrhages.  We  may  suppose,  moreover,  that, 
in  local  irritations,  a  strong  disposition  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  may  cause 
the  first  extravasated  portion  to  become  concrete,  and  thus  close  the  orifices, 
before  it  has  penetrated  the  tissue  which  intervenes  between  the  vessel  and 
the  air.  We  know  that  this  happens  in  inflammation,  in  which  there  is  an 
excess  of  fibrin.  Whether,  therefore,  any  existing  irritation  is  to  end  in  in* 
flammation  or  hemorrhage  may,  according  to  this  view,  depend  upon  the 
excess  or  deficiency  of  fibrin.  In  the  former  case,  the  extravasated  blood 
coagulates  before  it  escapes  externally,  closes  the  orifices,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  blood,  remaining 
fluid,  penetrates  the  basement  membrane  and  cuticle  or  epithelium,  or  what- 
ever separates  the  capillary  from  the  air  or  the  adjacent  cavity,  and,  being 
thus  removed,  is  followed  by  another  portion  from  the  irritated  vessel ;  so 
that  a  hemorrhage  is  established,  which  tends  to  relieve  the  irritation  by  nn* 
loading  the  vessels,  and  thus  leads  to  its  own  cure.  The  last  remarks  are 
of  course  applicable  to  the  active  hemorrhages.  It  must  be  confessed,  how* 
ever,  that  this  explanation,  both  as  relates  to  the  passive  and  the  active 
hemorrhages,  is,  in  great  measure,  hypothetical. 

The  above,  so  far  as  occurs  to  me,  are  all  the  morbid  conditions  which 
essentially  attend  hemorrhages  in  one  or  another  form,  and  which  strictly 
constitute  the  disease  of  which  the  hemorrhage  is  a  symptom.  Two  or  more 
of  them  often  coexist;  and  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  must  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  this  complication.  Thus,  organic  disease  or  high 
irritation  of  certain  blood-vessels  may  be  joined  with  febrile  excitement, 
plethora,  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  finally  hypertrophy  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart.  An  escape  from  hemorrhage,  under  these  cireumstanceSy 
would  be  improbable. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  body  where  hemorrhage  may  not  occur,  whether 
the  free  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  the  serous  and 
synovial  membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  parenchyma  of  glands,  and 
other  organs,  as  the  lungs,  spleen,  &c.,  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  or  even  the  bony  structure.  So  far,  however,  as  the  affection  is 
peculiar  in  each  situation,  it  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  particular 
hemorrhages. 

Symptoms,  Course,  Sc. — When  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  a  pari 
communicating  externally,  the  discharge  is  generally  sufficiently  obvious  to 
the  senses;  but  the  same  is  not  the  case  when  the  blood  is  effused  into  a  close 
cavity,  or  into  the  substance  of  an  organ.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
diagnosis  is  often  difficult  The  distension,  the  sense  of  fulness  and  oppree* 
sion,  the  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  organ  or  organs 
exposed  to  pressure  and  irritation  from  the  effused  blood,  the  existence  of 
fluctuation  in  those  cases  which  admit  the  application  of  this  test,  the  signs 
of  extravasated  liquid  afforded  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  the  sudden* 
ness  of  the  attack,  and  the  absence  of  phenomena  which  would  indicate 
another  origin  for  the  symptoms,  are  the  evidences  of  internal  hemorrhage 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on.  When  the  blood  escapes  externally,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  deeide  upon  the  exact  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  as,  in  more  than 
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one  instance,  sereral  organs,  from  any  one  of  which  it  may  proceed,  hare 
the  same  outlet.  The  judgment  will  be  inflaenced,  upon  this  point,  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  blood  is  discharged,  by  the  evidences  which  it  presents, 
in  ita  greater  or  less  freshness,  of  the  length  of  its  detention  after  extravasa* 
ifon,  by  the  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed,  by  the  alteration  which  it  has 
undergone  under  the  influence  of  certain  known  chemical  or  Tital  agents,  and 
by  the  phenomena  which  would  call  attention  to  one  or  another  organ  as  the 
seat  of  disease. 

There  are  no  certain  limits  to  the  amount  of  blood  discharged.  It  may 
be  only  solBcient  to  stain  the  secretions  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  or  may 
be  so  great  as  to  be  incompatible  with  life. 

The  character  of  the  blood  is  exceedingly  dirersified.  It  is  sometimes  pure, 
fresh,  and  quite  liquid,  as  if  immediately  from  the  blood-ressels ;  sometimes 
partially  or  quite  coagulated;  sometimes  mixed  with  air,  or  with  various 
secretions,  or  with  the  accidental  contents  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  may  have 
been  for  a  time  retained.  In  some  instances,  it  is  much  altered  by  the  influ- 
ences to  which  it  may  have  been  exposed  before  reaching  the  surface,  as  by 
that  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach.  It  may  be  coagulable,  as  in  the 
■etiye  hemorrhages;  or  but  partially  coagulable,  or  altogether  incoagulable, 
as  in  those  which  attend  malignant  fevers.  In  colour  it  is  sometimes  red, 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  approaching  to  black.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that,  when  bright-red,  it  proceeds  fh>m  arteries,  and,  when  dark,  firom  veins; 
but  colour  affords  no  certain  evidence.  The  blood  is,  in  many  instaifbes 
of  disease,  dark-coloured  in  the  arteries ;  and  it  often  becomes  so  when  re* 
tained  for  a  short  time  after  extravasation.  It  proceeds  in  general  from  the 
capillaries.  The  only  certain  cases  of  venous  hemorrhage  are  those  proceed* 
ing  from  the  rupture  of  a  vein,  as  sometimes  happens  in  hemorrhoids. 

The  hemorrhage  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  or  attended  by  symptoms 
Indicating  irritation  or  congestion  of  the  part  affected ;  it  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  with  excitement  of  the  circulation  and  other  symptoms  of  febrile 
action.  There  is  generally  some  derangement  of  the  bleeding  organ,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interference  of  the  effused  blood  with  its  functions.  Thus,  in 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  there  is  more  or  less  oppression  and  cough ;  in  that 
of  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting;  in  that  of  the  bowels,  griping  and  diar- 
rhoea Sometimes  this  interference  is  so  great  as  to  endanger  or  destroy  life ; 
as  in  the  case  of  haemoptysis,  which  is  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  so 
abundant  as  to  produce  saffocation.  The  danger  is  much  greater  when  the 
hemorrhage  takes  place  in  close  cavities,  or  the  substance  of  organs,  than  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  blood  has  the  opportunity  of  escaping.  Thus,  effu* 
sion  of  blood  within  the  cranium  often  produces  fatal  apoplexy ;  within  the 
pericardium,  syncope;  within  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  inflammation  of 
these  membranes  respectively. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  system  is  in  a  very  different  condition, 
in  different  forms  of  hemorrhage ;  sometimes  exhibiting  evidences  of  excite- 
ment, sometimes  of  depression  both  general  and  local.  Hence  has  arisen  the 
division  of  hemorrhages  into  active  and  passive.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
anderstood  that  all  hemorrhages  are  included  in  these  two  classes.  Many 
cases  exist,  in  which  there  are  no  signs  either  of  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
vital  powers  or  actions.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  moreover,  that  general 
depression  or  debility  is  associated  with  local  irritation.  Again,  a  state  of 
great  prostration  is  frequently  induced  by  the  hemorrhage  itself,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  debility  that  sometimes  occasions,  or  at  least 
(iitvours  the  origin  of  hemorrhage  in  other  cases.  Nevertheless,  the  distinc* 
tlon  is  suflBciently  obvious,  and  general  in  its  application,  to  be  of  practical 
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importance.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  detail  the  symptoms  by  whieh 
the  two  conditions  may  be  recognized  respectirely. 

In  the  acti've  heniarrhageSf  signs  of  irritation  or  active  congestion  in  the 
part  affected  often  precede  the  eruption  of  the  blood.  These  are  somewhat 
different  in  different  organs.  Among  them,  are  a  sense  of  oppression,  folness, 
weight,  warmth,  titillation,  and  even  pain;  and,  when  the  part  is  visible,  an 
obvions  redness,  vascular  distension,  and  increased  force  of  polsation  in  the 
neighbouring  arterial  trunks.  Simultaneously  with  these  symptoms,  coolness 
of  the  extremities  and  rigors  sometimes  occur,  followed  by  febrile  reaction ; 
and  both  the  local  and  general  disturbance  continues  usually,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  for  some  time  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  hemorrhage,  though 
the  discharge  has  a  tendency  to  relieve  it.  The  blood  is  generally  bright-red 
and  coagulable;  but  the  clot  is  in  most  cases  large  and  soft,  and,  according 
to  Andral,  there  is  no  buffy  coat,  unless  the  affection  be  complicated  with 
inflammation.  It  contains,  according  to  the  same  authority,  an  excess  of  red 
corpuscles  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  fibrin.  The  hemorrhage  pro* 
ceeds  only  from  one  organ,  and  not  from  various  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time,  as  often  happens  in  the  passive  hemorrhages.  The  affection  is  said  to 
occur  most  frequently  in  young,  robust,  and  florid  individuals,  accustomed  to 
full  living  without  suflBcient  exercise;  circumstances  which  strongly  favoor 
the  production  of  a  plethoric  state.  But  it  is  not  unfrequent  also  in  a  very 
different  habit  of  body,  in  meagre  and  delicate  persons,  in  whom  there  is  a 
rapid  production  of  blood  in  consequence  of  a  vigorous  digestion,  without  a 
corresponding  tendency  to  its  expenditure  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  When 
not  associated  with  organic  disease,  active  hemorrhage  in  general  readily 
yields  to  treatment. 

Passive  hemorrhages  are  neither  preceded  nor  attended  by  local  or  general 
excitement,  unless  some  other  disease  exists  at  the  time,  such  as  a  malig^nant 
fever,  of  which  the  hemorrhagic  affection  is  a  mere  accompaniment ;  and,  even 
in  such  cases,  the  excitement  is  of  a  feeble  character,  such  as  is  produced  by 
some  irritant  or  stimulant  influence  operating  upon  real  debility.  On  the  coo- 
trary,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  depressed  condition  alike  of  the  vital  forces 
and  vital  actions.  There  is  a  feeling  of  languor,  a  deficiency  of  muscular 
strength,  and  weakness  of  the  circulation,  though  the  pulse  is  sometimes  more 
frequent  than  in  health,  especially  during  exertion.  The  capillaries  are  indo- 
lent; the  blood  circulating  very  slowly  through  them,  and  imparting,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  stagnation,  a  somewhat  dark  hue  to  the  surface,  which  is 
otherwise  pale.  Pressure  often  occasions  the  marks  of  a  bruise,  and  slight 
contusions  give  rise  to  ecchymosis.  The  blood  which  escapes  is  dark-coloured, 
sometimes  almost  black,  and  little  disposed  to  coagulate,  or  altogether  onco- 
agulable.  The  serum  and  clot  separate  but  imperfectly,  and  the  latter  is  sel- 
dom or  never  cupped.  The  fibrin  is  deficient,  while  the  red  corpuscles  are 
undiminished.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  like  reddish  serum.  The  hemorrhage 
is  not  usually  confined  to  one  organ ;  but  blood  escapes  at  the  same  time  from 
diflferent  points  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  is  not  nnfrequently  extravasated 
into  or  beneath  the  skin,  forming  petecbis  and  ecchymoses.  The  affection  is 
much  less  frequently  original  than  attendant  on  other  recognized  diseases,  as 
malignant  small-pox  and  scarlatina,  typhus  fever,  scurvy,  and  purpura. 

When  hemorrhage  is  considerable,  it  usually  produces  signs  of  depression, 
such  as  weakness  of  pulse,  paleness  of  face,  coolness  of  the  extremities,  nausea, 
faintness,  vertigo,  and  cold  sweats ;  when  sudden  and  very  copious,  it  may  even 
induce  syncope,  preceded  in  some  instances  by  convulsions.  But  the  depres- 
sion of  the  circnlation  usually  causes  a  suspension  of  the  hemorrhage,  before 
H  reaches  the  point  of  absolute  fainting.  The  fears  of  the  patient  not  unfire* 
quently  co-operate  with  the  loss  of  blood  in  producing  signs  of  depression ; 
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Mid  sometimes,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  too  slight  to  occasion  directly  any 
constitutional  effect,  great  paleness  and  apparent  prostration  result  from  the 
fonner  cause  alone.  The  ultimate  effects  of  profuse,  or  often  repeated  hem- 
orrhage, are  those  described  under  the  head  of  Anaemia,  (See  page  260.) 
An  important  fact,  ascertained  by  Andral,  is  that  it  produces  a  diminution  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  without  lessening  in  any  considerable  degree  the  healthy 
proportion  of  fibrin,  unless  very  copious  or  prolonged.  Hence,  one  of  the 
dBbcts  of  hemorrhage  is  to  remedy  Uiat  condition  of  the  blood  which  favours 
its  production,  and  thus  to  cure  itself. 

Hemorrhage  is  very  apt  to  return  after  being  arrested,  in  consequence  of  the 
persistence  of  the  causes  in  which  it  originated.  Generally  the  periods  of  its 
return  are  altogether  irregular,  depending  on  the  casual  influence  of  exciting 
causes,  during  the  continuance  of  the  predisposition.  Sometimes  it  assumes 
a  periodical  form,  returning  at  certain  stated  intervals.  When  it  occurs  once 
a  year,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  result  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  season ;  when  daily,  or  every  other  day,  it  is  probably  under 
the  operation  of  those  causes  which  lead  generally  to  periodicity  in  disease. 
(See  voL  i.  page  199.)  The  most  common  interval  is  that  of  a  month;  and 
this  is  most  frequent  in  females  with  suppression  of  the  menses,  in  whom  the 
hemorrhage  may  be  considered  as  vicarious  to  that  discharge.  Even  in  men 
there  is  sometimes  a  monthly  recurring  hemorrhage,  especially  from  the  hem- 
orrhoidal vessels,  which  seems  designed  to  relieve  a  periodical  plethora,  and 
^  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  entering  into  the  health  of  the  individual. 
Some  believe  that,  in  the  male  as  well  as  the  female  system,  there  is  a  monthly 
flox  and  reflux  of  vital  action,  which  sometimes  becomes  excessive  at  the  full, 
and  relieves  itself  by  some  discharge,  especially  by  hemorrhage.  Without 
tdmitting  the  generality  of  this  fact,  we  may  allow  that  such  an  analogy  of 
the  male  with  the  female  system  does  occasionally  exist,  and  may  thus  account 
for  some  of  the  periodical  hemorrhages  to  which  certain  individuals  of  the 
stronger  sex  are  subject.  In  such  cases,  the  same  premonitory  symptoms  are 
exhibited  as  by  women  before  menstruation ;  and  the  same  dangers  are  in- 
curred by  the  suppression  of  the  discharge.  Another  analogy  between  this 
form  of  hemorrhage  and  menstruation  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  cease  spontaneously 
at  a  certain  period  of  life. 

By  the  frequent  repetition  of  hemorrhagic  discharges,  even  when  of  acci- 
dental origin,  the  system  sometimes  becomes,  at  length,  habituated  to  them. 
The  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification  acquire  an  activity,  which 
serves  to  secure  the  health  against  material  injury,  by  supplying  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  blood  equal  to  that  lost.  The  hemorrhage  then  almost 
ceases  to  be  morbid ;  and  its  hasty  suppression  would  endanger  plethora,  and 
consequent  hemorrhage  in  other,  and,  perhaps,  more  hazardous  situations. 
Thus,  the  suppression  of  an  habitual  discharge  of  blood  from  the  rectum  may 
cause  haemoptysis,  or  a  fatal  apoplexy. 

Constitutional  Hemorrhage. — In  some  persons,  a  strong  constitutional 
tendency  to  hemorrhage  exists,  so  much  so  that  the  slightest  causes  will  often 
bring  on  an  attack,  and,  when  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  arrest  it  A  slight  wound,  even  the  scratch  of  a  pin,  will  some- 
times occasion  a  serious  and  even  alarming  hemorrhage.  Contusions,  which 
would  not  be  noticed  in  ordinary  persons,  induce  extensive  ecchymoses ;  and 
blistered  surfaces  occasionally  bleed  profusely.  The  hemorrhage  often  also 
comes  on  spontaneously,  or  from  the  least  unusual  effort,  as  from  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  straining  at  stool ;  and,  when  the  predisposition  is  very  strong, 
blood  sometimes  issues  simultaneously  from  all  the  mucous  surfaces;  while 
extravasation  takes  place  also  beneath  the  cuticle,  and  in  various  internal 
parts  of  the  body.    Dr.  Magnus  Hoss,  of  Stockholm,  relates  the  case  of  a 
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woman,  in  whom  the  hemorrhage  took  place  from  about  the  roots  of  the  hair 
of  the  head,  of  the  eyelashes,  and  sometimes  of  the  hair  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  axilla.  The  blood  escaped  drop  bj  drop  from  the  follicles. 
{Arch.  Oin.,  Aout,  1857,  p.  169.)  The  individuals  thus  constitutionally 
affected  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  liability  at  all  times;  for  causes 
which  are  sufficient  to  produce  copious  hemorrhage  on  one  occasion,  appear 
to  be  inoperative  on  another.  The  attack  is  often  attended  with  a  quick 
irritated  pulse ;  and  not  unfrequently  with  febrile  action,  which  appears  to 
increase  the  hemorrhagic  tendency. 

This  constitutional  predisposition  is  sometimes  a  family  peculiarity,  beine 
found  in  several  children  of  the  same  parents,  even  when  the  father  and 
mother  have  exhibited  no  such  tendency.  It  is  also  not  unfrequently  in- 
herited, passing  even  through  several  generations,  and  occasionally,  like  other 
hereditary  affections,  omitting  one  generation  to  exhibit  itself  in  that  imme- 
diately succeeding.  The  attention  of  the  profession  in  this  country  appears 
to  have  been  first  specially  called  to  it  by  the  late  Dr.  Otto,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  year  1803;  and  numerous  very  interesting  instances  of  this  family 
peculiarity  have  been  since  recorded  in  the  journals.'^  Among  the  most 
striking  are  those  given  by  Dr.  Riecken.f  Out  of  a  family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren four  died  of  hemorrhage ;  and  a  sister,  who  escaped  and  became  the 
mother  of  six  children,  lost  three  of  them  by  the  same  disease.  The  prefer- 
able direction  of  this  family  predisposition  to  the  males  has  been  noticed  ia 
almost  all  published  accounts.  Of  484  cases  collected  by  Grandidier,  452  were 
in  males,  and  32  in  females.  (Arch.  O^n,,  Aotit,  185T,  p.  187.)  Nothing  has 
been  noticed  in  the  habits  or  previous  health  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
peculiarity.  It  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  have  been  associated  with  a 
rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis ;  and  has  displayed  itself  chiefly  in  the  young. 
In  the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hughes  (see  note),  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage 
diminished  as  the  patient  advanced  in  life,  and  in  old  age  was  replaced  by 
rheumatism.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  occurs  very  early  in  life.  Of  65 
cases  collected  by  Orandidier,  46  began  within  the  first  year,  5  between  one 
and  two,  2  at  twenty-two  years,  and  none  later  than  the  last-mentioned  are. 
(Arch,  O^n.,  ut  supra.)  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  affection 
sooner  or  later  proves  fatal. 

The  state  of  system,  attending  this  constitutional  disposition  to  hemorrhage, 
is  probably  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in  hemorrhagic  purpura. 
The  blood  has  been  observed,  in  some  cases,  not  to  be  coagulable;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  difficulty  may  have  its  origin  in  a  defl- 
ciency  of  fibrin,  either  positive,  or  relatively  to  the  red  corpuscles. 

Critical  Hemorrhage. — Near  the  termination  of  certain  diseases,  or  at 
certain  periods  in  their  course,  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs,  with  the  appa* 
rent  effect  of  relieving  the  morbid  action,  and  even  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
complaint.  The  discharge,  however,  may  prove  too  copious,  and,  instead  of 
relieving,  may  aggravate  the  danger,  and  even  lead  to  a  fatal  result  Such 
hemorrhages  have  been  called  critical  They  differ,  however,  in  nothing  firom 
ordinary  hemorrhages,  which  are  almost  always  the  result  of  a  morbid  state 
of  system  preceding  the  attack,  and  not  unfrequently  serve  to  remove  that 
state.  The  only  apparent  difference  is,  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  antecedent 
disease  is  obvious  and  well  known,  in  the  other,  is  perhaps  concealed. 

*  See  papers  by  Dr.  Otto  in  the  y.  T.  Med,  Repository  (toI.  tI.,  A.  D.  180S),  and  itt 
Coze*M  Med.  Muieum  (voL  i.,  A.  D.  1805) ;  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Bejnell  Ooatea  ia 
the  N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.  (wi.  8/);  a  oommunication  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Haghes  in  the 
Trantylvania  Joum.  for  April,  1882;  and  Tarious  notices  in  the  Am.  Joum.  o/Med.  Sckmcet 
(ix.  199,  and  N.  S.,  t.  202);  and  in  the  Med.  Examiner  (t.  844  and  475). 

t  Am.  Joum,  o/Med.  Sci,,  ix.  201,  from  Medisiniith-Ckifurg,  ZeUung,  Nov.  15,  ISM 
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Hemorrhage  is  seldom  fatal  by  its  immediate  effects,  unless  in  cases  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  Tessels,  as  in  aneurism;  or  where  the  escape  of  the  ex- 
trarasated  blood  is  prevented,  and  the  functions  of  vital  organs  are  interfered 
with  bj  its  accumulation,  as  in  apoplexy. 

Oatises, — Many  of  the  remarks  which  might  have  been  made  here,  have 
been  necessarily  anticipated  in  the  preceding  sections.  The  immediate  cause 
of  hemorrhage  is  often  nothing  else  than  the  pathological  condition  of  which 
It  is  a  symptom,  and  this  has  been  already  considered  in  all  its  obvious  diver- 
sities. Our  attention,  in  this  place,  will  be  conflned  to  the  agencies  through 
which  the  pathological  condition  is  produced.  Considered  in  this  light,  we 
must  rank,  among  the  causes  of  hemorrhage,  1.  whatever  produces  a  direct 
division  of  the  coats  of  a  blood-vessel,  whether  operating  from  without,  as 
wounds,  bruises,  and  other  kinds  of  violence,  or  internally,  as  calculous  con- 
cretions in  the  urinary  organs;  2.  all  those  influences  which  induce  over- 
excitement  of  a  part  liable  to  hemorrhage,  including  excessive  exercise  of  the 
organ,  as  of  the  lungs  in  speaking,  or  of  the  brain  in  thought  or  passion ;  the 
local  application  of  stimulants  or  irritants,  as  of  alcohol  to  the  stomach,  or 
of  acrid  vapours  to  the  lungs ;  partial  exposure  of  the  body  to  heat,  as  in  the 
ease  of  cooks  who  are  in  the  habit  of  stooping  over  the  fire ;  and  the  direct  or 
indirect  action  of  cold ;  3.  whatever  contributes  to  give  the  blood  an  unusual 
impulse  towards  any  organ,  or  to  impede  its  exit  from  the  organ ;  as  lifting 
weights,  wrestling,  straining  violently  at  stool,  or  any  other  excessive  muscu- 
lar exertion ;  diminished  atmospheric  pressure ;  the  unequal  action  of  the  dif- 
ferent cavities  of  the  heart ;  certain  postures;  and  everything  that  diminishes 
tiie  caliber  of  the  venous  trunks,  whether  from  without  or  within  the  body; 
and  4.  whatever  increases  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  the  force  of  the 
heart's  impulse,  as  animal  food  in  excess,  especially  conjoined  with  sedentary 
habits,  stimulating  drinks  and  condiments,  violent  exercise,  ex]^sure  to  heat, 
excitant  emotions,  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  and  the  suppression  and  diminu* 
tion  of  habitual  discharges.  The  period  of  life  has  also  considerable  influence 
u  a  cause  of  hemorrhage,  probably  by  giving  rise  to  plethora.  The  age  at 
which  the  aff'ection  is  most  common,  is  that  at  which  the  body  has  nearly  or 
quite  attained  its  full  height  There  is  apt,  at  this  period,  to  be  a  loss  of 
iMLlance  between  the  processes  of  sanguification  and  nutrition.  As  the  blood 
is  no  longer  wanted  to  supply  the  growth  of  the  body,  it  is  not  expended  so 
rapidly  as  before;  while  the  functions  by  which  it  is  elaborated  do  not  always 
abate  in  their  activity  proportionably  to  the  diminished  demand.  It  there- 
fore accumulates  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  may  thus  readily  become  a  source 
of  hemorrhage.  Among  the  remote  causes,  we  must  also  rank  those  which 
occasion  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  Of  these,  however,  we  know  too 
tittle  to  admit  of  a  positive  enumeration  of  them ;  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
Keve  that  unwholesome  diet  has  much  influence.  Certain  noxious  effluvia, 
such  as  those  which  generate  typhus  fever;  and  certain  nervous  influences, 
not  well  understood,  but  especially  those  of  a  depressing  character,  probably 
have  a  similar  tendency.  It  is  probable  that  the  excessive  and  long-continued 
use  of  alkaline  substances  may  produce  the  same  effect ;  as  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  free  alkali  in  the  blood  is  said  to  impair  its  coagulability. 

Treatment. — The  first  consideration,  in  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage,  is 
how  far  its  diminution  or  suppression  is  desirable.  When  it  is  situated  in  a 
safe  place,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  to  have  the  effect  of  relieving  some 
pre-existing  morbid  affection,  more  serious  than  the  hemorrhage  itself,  great 
caution  should  be  used  in  employing  measures  for  arresting  it.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  should,  in  general,  be  allowed  to  run  its  course  without  in- 
terruption. It  would  be  hazardous,  for  example,  to  arrest  a  bleeding  from 
the  nose  which  might  appear  to  be  rescuing  a  patient  f^om  apoplexy.    Indeed, 
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if  the  hemorrhage  be  deficient,  it  may  be  desirable  somewhat  to  promote  it, 
and,  if  prematurely  arrested,  to  favonr  its  retarn  by  the  application  of  hot 
water  or  hot  vapour  to  the  part  Shoald  the  bleeding,  on  the  contrary,  be 
in  excess,  it  would  be  proper  to  moderate  it ;  and,  should  it  continue  i^Fter 
sharing  accomplished  the  object  desired,  efforts  should  be  made  to  arrest  it. 
In  all  cases,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  in  itself  dangerous  from  its  sitnatioo, 
we  should  endeavour  to  check  it ;  at  the  same  time  employing  other  measures 
for  obviating  any  evil  which  it  may  have  been  calculated  to  remedy.  Thus, 
bleeding  from  the  nose  or  the  rectum  may  often  be  left  to  its  course  with  im- 
punity and  even  advantage ;  but  from  the  stomach  or  lungs,  and  especially 
in  the  closed  cavities,  should  in  general  be  subjected  to  treatment.  On  the 
various  points  above  alluded  to,  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  dis* 
cretion  of  the  practitioner. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  state  both  of  the  part  affected,  and 
of  the  system  at  large,  in  relation  to  their  vital  force  and  activity.  Remedies 
to  a  certain  degree  opposite  are  required  in  the  two  opposite  conditions  of 
exaltation  and  depression ;  and  the  intermediate  state,  in  which  neither  of 
these  irregularities  exists,  demands  also  its  own  appropriate  treatment  The 
measures  to  be  employed,  in  any  case,  divide  themselves  into  such  as  are  ap» 

Eropriate  during  the  continuance  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  such  as  are  applica* 
le  to  the  interval.     I  shall  treat  of  these  successively. 

If  the  bleeding  is  moderate,  and  unconnected  with  any  obvious  excitement, 
either  general  or  local,  or  with  debility,  it  will  usually  subside  in  a  short  time 
if  the  patient  and  the  part  affected  be  kept  as  much  at  rest  as  possible ;  the 
body  placed  in  such  a  position  as  that  gravitation  may  counteract  the  flow  of 
blood ;  the  apartment  freely  supplied  with  fresh  and  cool  air ;  cool  drinks 
allowed ;  everything  stimulant,  whether  in  the  form  of  drink  or  food,  forbid- 
den ;  and  thf  dress  or  covering  so  arranged  that  the  patient  may  be  com- 
fortably warm  without  being  heated,  and  no  pressure  made  upon  the  veioa 
returning  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Should  the  hemorrhage  be  attended  with  moderate  arterial  excitement,  in 
addition  to  the  measures  above  enumerated,  saline  cathartics  and  refrigerant 
diaphoretics  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  the  neutral  mixture,  nitre,  and  the  antimonials. 

If  evidences  exist  of  considerable  plethora  or  febrile  action,  with  a  fall, 
strong  pulse,  bleeding  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  remedy  may  be  repeated 
once  or  oftener,  should  the  same  symptoms  continue.  It  is  best  that  the  blood 
should  be  drawn  by  a  large  orifice,  so  as  to  make  a  prompt  impression  on 
the  system;  and  the  quantity  taken  should  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
pulse.  Where  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  hemorrhage  should  be  ar- 
rested very  promptly,  it  is  generally  admissible  to  push  the  bleeding  until 
symptoms  of  faintness  appear;  as  the  occurrence  of  syncope  is  almost  always 
attended  with  a  cessation  of  the  discharge,  which,  in  many  instances,  does  not 
return  with  the  returning  circulation.  In  order  to  obtain  this  effect  withoat 
an  unnecessary  loss  of  blood,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  bleed  the  patient 
standing,  or,  if  this  be  not  admissible,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  effect  of  the 
lancet  may  be  materially  aided  by  nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  ipe- 
cacuanha. Should  the  pulse  remain  very  frequent  after  bleeding,  with  too 
little  force  to  allow  of  further  depletion,  digitalis,  or  American  hellebore,  will 
sometimes  be  found  useful  in  addition  to  the  other  remedies. 

When  the  hemorrhage,  either  from  the  amount  of  effusion,  as  in  some  cmsea 
of  hsmoptysis,  or  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  position,  as  within  the  cranium, 
pats  life  into  great  and  immediate  danger,  the  lancet  should  be  promptly  re- 
sorted to,  even  thouj^h  not  apparently  called  for  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and 
should  be  arged  antil  a  decided  impression  is  produced.    The  danger,  in  these 
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I,  is  not  from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  from  its  eiTects  npon  the  organs  in 
which  it  is  effused.  Thns,  in  the  instance  of  palmonaiy  hemorrhage,  death 
may  result  from  suffocation,  and  in  that  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  a  fatal  apo- 
plexy may  occur,  unless  there  be  a  timely  interposition  of  measures  calculated 
to  check  the  discharge ;  and  nothing  is  so  effectual  for  this  purpose  as  the 
faintness  produced  by  bleeding. 

While  the  general  measures  above  mentioned  are  employed,  cold  water  or 
ice  may  be  applied  as  near  to  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  as  possible.  A  powerful 
hemostatic  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  same  application  made  to  the 
ann-pits,  between  the  shoulders,  or  to  the  external  genitals.  The  liability, 
however,  of  cold,  partially  applied  to  the  surface,  to  produce  internal  inflam- 
mation, should  be  borne  in  mind ;  and,  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  either  of 
the  great  cavities,  it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  avoid  cold  water  to  the  exterior 
of  the  cavity,  unless  the  loss  of  blood  should  be  alarming.  The  local  abstrac- 
tioD  of  blood  by  leeches  or  cups  is  often  highly  useful,  when  the  hemorrhage 
is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  local  irritation  or  active  congestion.  Ad- 
vantage may  also  be  derived  from  warm  pedilnvia;  and  sometimes,  when  arte- 
rial excitement  either  has  not  existed  or  has  been  subdued,  revulsion  by  means 
of  rubefacients  or  blisters  to  the  extremities  may  be  resorted  to.  Sinapisms 
aad  blisters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected  part  are  also  sometimes 
beneficial  by  removing  the  remains  of  irritation,  after  a  sufficient  use  of  general 
and  local  bleeding.  The  tourniquet  has  been  recommended  as  a  derivative 
measure,  and  may  sometimes  prove  advantageous  as  a  substitute  for  depletion, 
when  the  propriety  of  the  latter  remedy  is  doubtful. 

When  hemorrhage  is  at  the  beginning  without  excitement,  or  when  this  has 
been  subdued  and  the  hemorrhage  continues,  recourse  may  be  had  to  astringent 
or  other  hemostatic  remedies,  which  operate  upon  the  capillaries,  and  either 
dose  their  bleeding  orifices,  or  in  some  measure  paralyze  their  circulatory 
power.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  very  profuse,  even  though  accompanied  with 
general  excitement,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  some  of  these  remedies 
immediately ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  those  should  be  preferred  which 
unite  a  sedative  with  their  astringent  property,  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  or 
which  diminish  action  in  the  capillaries  without  materially  affecting  the  heart, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  ergot.  These  may  be  combined,  in  cases  of 
excitement,  with  small  quantities  of  ipecacuanha.  The  particular  astringents, 
which  are  applicable  to  particular  cases,  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
the  several  hemorrhages.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  say  that  almost  all  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  the  class,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  have  been  used 
with  more  or  less  advantage.  The  only  hemostatic  remedies  not  belonging 
to  this  class,  which  I  deem  worthy  of  notice,  are  the  oil  of  turpentine  and 
ergot,  both  of  which  exert  an  extraordinary  influence,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, in  arresting  hemorrhage.  The  former  should  not  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  excessive  action.* 

In  connection  with  the  remedies  just  mentioned,  great  benefit  will  often 
accrue  from  the  use  of  opiates,  or  other  narcotic  medicines,  such  as  hyoscy- 
amns  or  conium.  As  a  general  rule,  these  should  not  be  given  during  the 
existence  of  high  local  vascular  irritation  or  febrile  excitement.  They  are 
useful  by  quieting  nervous  commotion,  and  thereby  equalizing  the  circulation, 

*  Dr.  James  Warren  has  employed  for  thirtj  jears,  with  uniform  success,  a  styptic 
prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Take  of  sulphuric  acid  ^by  weight)  ^y;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, alcohol,  each,  f^ij.  Add  the  oil  slowly  to  the  acia,  stirring  constantly;  then 
add  the  alcohol  in  the  same  manner,  stirring  till  fumes  no  longer  arise;  then  put  the 
liquid  in  a  bottle  with  a  ground  glass  stopper.  It  should  be  of  a  dark-red  colour,  bat 
transparent.  The  dose  is  40  drops,  repeated  every  hour  till  three  or  four  doses  are  taken 
if  neceasary.  Each  dose  should  be  mixed  with  sugar,  and  taken  in  a  teacupful  of  water. 
{K.  r.  Joum.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  xii.  299,  from  JVT.  T.  Med.  Timet,) 
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and  frequently  also  by  relieving  those  slight  irritations  of  a  nervous  character, 
which  tend  to  sustain  the  hemorrhage,  such  as  cough  in  haemoptysis,  and  ex- 
cessive retching  in  hsematemesis.  Opium  is  useful  also  by  directing  to  the 
surface,  and  this  tendency  should  be  favoured  by  combining  it  with  ipecacu- 
anha or  tartar  emetic.  Another  advantage  of  this  narcotic  is  that  it  tends 
to  prevent  syncope  in  cases  of  exhausting  hemorrhage,  probably  by  stima- 
lating  the  brain.  Opium  and  ipecacuanha  may  often  be  happily  coogoiDed 
with  one  or  more  of  the  astringents,  in  the  same  formula. 

The  late  Prof.  Chapman  spoke  very  highly  of  the  use  of  emetics  in  hemor- 
rhage, unattended  with  high  vascular  excitement,  or  considerable  local  inflam- 
matory or  congestive  disorder.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  ii.  129.) 

In  cases  to  which  the  internal  use  of  astringents  is  applicable,  the  same 
remedies  may  often  be  advantageously  applied  locally,  when  the  seat  of 
hemorrhage  can  be  reached  in  this  way,  as  in  bleeding  from  the  nose  and 
rectum.  Recourse  may  be  had,  in  some  instances,  to  mechanical  compression, 
with  very  decisive  results,  when  other  measures  have  failed. 

In  the  strictly  passive  hemorrhages,  depletory  remedies  are  inadmissible. 
The  astringents  and  other  hemostatics  may  here  be  brought  into  immediate 
use ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  efforts  are  made  to  give  due  tone  to  the  capil- 
laries, to  support  the  actions  of  the  system  in  general,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
character  of  the  blood,  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  with  a  generous 
diet.  The  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  the  malt  liquors,  and  animal 
and  farinaceous  food  of  easy  digestion,  may  be  employed,  with  greater  or  less 
freedom,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
here  very  often  a  valuable  remedy.  When  the  fault  lies  exclusively  in  the 
blood,  as  happens  in  scorbutic  cases,  attention  to  the  diet  is  all-important. 
(See  Scurvy,)  When  the  hemorrhage  is  dependent  upon  relaxation  of  the 
vessels  connected  with  an  anemic  condition  of  the  blood,  as  appears  not  un- 
frequently  to  happen  in  bleeding  from  the  uterus,  the  chalybeates  are  the 

5 roper  remedies.  Cases  in  which  local  irritation  is  associated  with  general 
ebility,  may  often  be  advantageously  treated  by  tonic  and  otherwise  support- 
ing measures  addressed  to  the  system,  while  the  local  excitement  is  counter- 
acted by  leeches  or  cups,  cold,  and  blisters. 

In  vicarious  hemorrhages,  as  the  substitute  is  often  more  hazardous  than 
that  which  it  has  superseded,  it  is  often  advisable  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
original  discharge  by  inviting  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  part.  This  may  be  done 
by  the  use  of  hot  vapour,  local  warm  or  hot  baths,  and  various  stimulating 
applications,  as  alcohol,  ammonia,  &c.  The  same  rule  applies  when  the 
hemorrhage  has  resulted  from  the  suppression  of  some  healthy  secretion,  as 
the  menses,  or  the  drying  up  of  some  habitual  discharge,  as  that  from  old 
ulcers,  &c.  In  the  latter  case,  perpetual  blisters  or  issues  should  be  established 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  original  seat  of  disorder.  When  it  is  thought  ad- 
visable to  restrain  or  altogether  arrest  an  habitual  hemorrhage,  which  has 
become  constitutional,  measures  should  be  simultaneously  taken  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  suppressed  evacuation  by  means  of  purgatives,  blisters,  issues, 
setons,  &c.,  or  by  an  occasional  bleeding;  care  being  observed  to  diminish 
the  artificial  discharge  gradually,  so  that  the  vital  processes  may  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  new  condition  of  things. 

The  treatment  of  those  hemorrhages  which  proceed  from  a  strong  con- 
stitutional,.family,  or  hereditary  predisposition,  must  be  conducted  upon  gen- 
eral principles.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood.  If  it 
be  rich  in  red  corpuscles,  and  offer  a  large  and  consistent  coagulum,  and  if 
there  be  at  the  same  time  febrile  action  and  considerable  strength  of  pulse,  it 
may  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  direct  depletion,  a  restricted  diet,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  generally.    If,  on  the  contrary,  as  probably  happens 
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in  the  greater  samber  of  instances,  the  blood  be  deficient  in  coagnlability, 
and  of  the  character  observed  in  passive  hemorrhage,  a  diet  of  animal  food, 
aided  by  tonics  and  moderately  stimulating  drinks,  as  malt  liqaor  or  wine, 
may  become  necessary.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  R.  Coates,  the  hemorrhage, 
after  having  resisted  a  great  variety  of  measures,  yielded  at  last  to  generous 
food,  stimulants,  and  laudanum.  In  the  cases  of  Dr.  Otto,  sulphate  of  soda 
appeared  to  be  the  only  efficient  remedy;  and  Dr.  Hay  stated  that,  in  a 
similar  family  affection  under  his  notice,  an  ounce  of  tlus  salt,  given  daily 
for  several  days,  generally  effected  a  cure.  (New  England  Journ.^  ii.  221.) 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  this  remedy  has  not  been  found  t9  answer 
equally  well  in  all  subsequent  cases.  It  may  have  acted  merely  as  a  purga« 
live ;  but,  more  probably,  there  was  some  deficiency  in  the  blood  which  this 
salt  served  to  supply;  and,  as  the  condition  of  that  fluid  is  not  alike  in  all 
cases,  the  same  remedy  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  in  all. 

The  treatment  adapted  to  the  interval  of  the  attacks  of  hemorrhage  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  Here  also  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  state  of  the 
system.  In  active  hemorrhage,  it  is  important  to  regulate  the  diet  so  as  to 
obviate  plethora  and  vascular  excitement.  But  it  is  also  important  not  to 
carry  a  system  of  reduction  so  far  as  to  produce  debility ;  for  this  rather  fa- 
vours than  prevents  those  irregularities  in  the  circulation  which  lead  to  con- 
gestion and  consequent  hemorrhage.  The  quantity  of  food,  and  its  quality 
in  relation  to  nutritive  and  stimulating  power,  should  be  somewhat  under  the 
standard  adapted  to  the  state  of  health.  If  the  tendency  to  the  accumulation 
of  blood,  and  to  an  excess  of  the  red  corpuscles  be  strong,  the  patient  should 
be  confined  to  vegetable  food  and  milk,  until  that  tendency  has  been  cor- 
rected. In  cases  of  a  less  decided  character,  a  small  proportion  of  the  lighter 
meats  may  be  allowed ;  and,  where  there  is  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the 
trial  should  be  made  first  with  boiled  meats,  as  less  stimulating  than  those 
prepared  in  other  modes.  Exercise  also  is  important,  in  order  to  maiutain 
an  equable  vigour  in  the  various  functions,  and  thus  obviate  local  determina- 
tions. Passive  exercise,  as  in  riding,  driving,  and  sailing,  is  preferable  to 
active,  because  less  calculated  to  call  particular  organs  into  excessive  action. 
All  excitements,  physical  or  mental,  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Qreat 
bodily  exertion  of  any  kind,  as  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  lifting  weights, 
straining,  ascending  heights,  &c.,  may  provoke  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage; 
and  fits  of  anger,  or  any  other  strong  emotion,  are  scarcely  less  injurious. 
To  maintain  a  gentle  exercise  of  all  the  bodily  functions,  and  an  equable 
temper  of  mind,  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  patient.  All  artificial 
causes  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  blood  should  be  avoided.  Hence, 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  part  of  the  clothing  should  be  so  tight  as  to 
interfere  with  the  circulation,  and  that  the  body  should  not  be  kept  long 
In  a  position  which  might  cause  the  blood  to  gravitate  towards  the  organ 
aff'ected.  The  excitant  effect  of  excessive  heat,  and  particularly  its  partial 
application,  should  be  guarded  against ;  and  not  less  so,  any  exposure  to  cold 
which  might  tend  to  produce  congestion  or  inflammation.  For  the  same 
reason,  constipation  of  the  bowels  should  be  carefully  obviated.  Indeed, 
when  the  plethora  and  tendency  to  local  congestion  are  strong,  a  dose  of  one 
of  the  saline  purgatives,  once  or  twice  a  week,  will  not  be  found  amiss. 
Steady  revulsion  towards  some  portion  of  the  body,  distant  from  the  part  af- 
fected, is  one  of  the  most  efficient  prophylactics.  Hence  the  utility  of  a  per- 
petual blister,  a  seton,  or  an  issue  upon  the  arm  or  thigh.  If  at  any  time 
there  should  be  threatening  symptoms  of  an  attack,  they  should  be  met  by 
saline  cathartics,  a  very  low  diet,  rest,  and  even  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  apply  cold  water  occasionally  to  the  former 
seat  of  hemorrhage;  but  this  practice  is  somewhat  hazardous;  as,  unless 
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the  cold  be  perseveringlj  maintained,  there  might  be  a  risk  of  reaction  upon 
its  removal;  and,  if  continually  applied,  it  would  endanger  internal  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation. 

In  the  passire  form  of  hemorrhage,  the  great  object  of  the  practitioner,  in 
the  intervals,  should  be  to  restore  vigour  to  the  functions  without  over-excit- 
ing them,  and  a  healthy  constitution  to  the  blood.  This  is  to  be  effecf^d  by 
a  nutritious  diet,  fresh  air,  passive  exercise,  and  agreeable  mental  occupation, 
assisted  occasionally  by  tonic  medicines,  especially  the  simple  bitters,  quinia, 
and  the  preparations  of  iron. 

In  either  form,  should  the  hemorrhage  return  periodically,  at  short  inter- 
vals, much  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and,  if  this 
should  be  inapplicable,  from  the  arsenical  medicines. 

In  all  cases,  the  practitioner  should  thoroughly  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  system,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may  not  be  some  concealed  source 
of  the  hemorrhage  in  organic  derangements,  and,  if  successful  in  his  search, 
should  direct  his  remedies  towards  the  removal  of  these  causes. 

In  treating  of  individual  hemorrhages,  our  attention  will  be  directed  first 
to  those  of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  are  infinitely  the  most  frequent  and 
important;  including  indeed  all  which  are  generally  treated  of  in  nosological 
arrangements.  Those  which  occur  in  the  other  tissues  will  afterwards  be 
briefly  noticed. 


^tide  11. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  NOSTRILS,  or  EPISTAXIS. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  probably  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  hemorrhage.  The  affection  in  this  situation  is  liable  to  all  the  diversities 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  our  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  To 
treat  of  them  here  would  be  mere  repetition. 

Symptoms,  CoursSy  Ac, — When  the  hemorrhage  is  of  the  active  kind,  it  is 
often  preceded  by  signs  of  local  disorder;  as  a  feeling  of  fulness,  heat,  itch- 
ing, &c.  in  the  nostrils,  weight,  tension,  and  pain  in  the  forehead,  giddiness, 
general  headache,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  disordered  vision,  redness  of 
the  eyes  and  nostrils,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
All  these  symptoms  are  not  usually  present  in  the  same  case,  nor  in  equal 
degree  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  nothing  more  is  felt  than  a  fulness  or 
sense  of  weight  about  the  head  or  nostrils ;  and  frequently  the  eruption  of 
blood  is  preceded  by  no  observable  disorder.  The  blood  is  usually  of  a  florid 
colour  and  coagulable,  forming  a  large  clot,  which  is  little  disposed  to  part 
with  its  serum.  It  issues,  in  most  cases,  from  one  nostril  only,  but  some- 
times from  both.  It  may  fall  drop  by  drop,  or  in  a  continuous  stream,  and 
varies  from  a  few  drops  to  a  quantity  sufficient  to  endanger  life.  Occasion- 
ally it  flows  posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly,  and  then  escapes  by  the  month. 
It  may  even  take  this  direction  exclusively.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  con- 
siderable, portions  of  the  blood  are  often  swallowed,  so  as  even  to  occasion 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Small  portions,  too,  sometimes  pass  into  the  glottis, 
and  prodnce  coughing.  Fears  of  the  existence  of  hsmatemesis  or  hsBmoptj- 
sis  may  thus  arise ;  but,  when  the  blood  flows  also  from  the  anterior  nostrils, 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis.  There  may  be 
some  obscurity  when  the  hemorrhage  occurs  during  sleep,  and  takes  a  direc- 
tion exclusively  backwards.  The  patient,  awaking,  vomits  or  coughs  up 
blood,  and  becomes  much  alarmed.  A  close  examination,  however,  wUI 
generally  detect  traces  of  epistaxis.     Blood,  for  example,  will  be  bronght 
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swaj  bj  blowing  the  nose,  or  clearing  out  the  posterior  nares ;  and  lis  firesh 
character  will  show  that  it  had  not  been  lodged  there  from  the  stomach,  in 
Tomiting.  Should  there,  then,  be  no  return  of  the  discharge  Arom  the  stom- 
ach or  longs,  the  fears  of  the  patient  may  be  confidently  quieted. 

Epistazis  is  very  irregular  in  its  occurrence,  duration,  and  progp*e8S.  It 
comes  on  at  uncertain  times,  lasts  from  a  few  minutes  to  many  hours,  some- 
times even  a  day  or  more,  and  is  very  frequently  suspended,  to  recur  again  at 
short  intervals,  occasionally  from  some  slight  cause,  occasionally  without  any 
observable  cause  whatever.  It  is  very  seldom  dangerous,  and  often,  indeed, 
proves  salutary  by  relieving  pre-existing  disorders,  especially  those  attended 
with  a  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 
in  such  excess  as  to  justify  alarm,  and  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal,  though 
no  instance  of  this  kind  has  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  author.  The  most 
profiise,  and  most  dangerous  form  of  epistaxis,  is  that  in  which  the  hemorrhage 
is  of  a  strictly  passive  character.  Oreat  quantities  of  blood  are  sometimes 
lost  in  such  cases,  and  the  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage  is  often  difficult 
This  form  of  the  affection  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  generally  attends  dis- 
eases of  a  prostrate  character,  which  can  ill  bear  the  loss  of  blood.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  most  of  the  fatal  cases  have  been  thus  complicated,  and  that  death 
has  resulted  much  more  from  the  pre-existing  disease  than  fVom  the  hemor- 
rhage, though  perhaps  hastened  by  this  cause. 

Causes, — Where  no  predisposition  to  epistaxis  exists,  it  is  seldom  pro- 
duced except  by  direct  violence ;  but,  with  such  a  predisposition,  very  slight 
causes  are  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack.  A  moderate  blow  upon  the  nose, 
picking  the  nostrils,  sneezing,  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  a  sudden  jar 
of  the  body,  strong  muscular  efforts  of  any  kind,  stooping,  tight  cravats,  ex- 
posing the  head  to  the  fire  or  the  sun,  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  the  introduction  of  irritating  powders  or  vapours  into  the  nostrils, 
Btiraolating  food  or  drink,  paroxysms  of  anger  or  other  strong  emotion,  and, 
in  general,  any  other  agency  capable  of  producing  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  or  of  impeding  its  return  through  the  veins,  may  serve  as  causes  of  this 
hemorrhage. 

The  predisposition  consists  either  in  the  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in 
that  of  the  system,  or  in  the  two  combined.  In  those  subject  to  the  affec- 
tion, a  swollen  and  peculiarly  tender  state  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  has 
sometimes  been  observed.  The  hemorrhage  is  an  occasional  attendant  upon 
common  colds  or  coryza,  and  is  a  not  unf^quent  result  of  the  apoplectic 
tendency.  It  often  accompanies  polypus  and  other  organic  diseases  of  the 
Dostrils.  A  plethoric  state  of  system,  an  excited  state  of  the  circulation, 
and  a  hemorrhagic  constitution  of  the  blood  predispose  to  it.  The  predis- 
position is  occasionally  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  the  result  without  any  excit- 
ing cause.  It  exists  to  this  degree  in  various  febrile  and  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, in  which  bleeding  of  the  nose  is  a  common  occurrence,  especially  in 
typhoid  fever.  Phthisis  in  its  advanced  stages,  congestion  and  organic 
disease  of  the  liver,  malignant  exanthemata,  typhus  fever,  scurvy,  and  pur- 
pura are  also  among  the  complaints  often  attended  with  epistaxis,  which  in 
these  affections  is  usually  passive.  The  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  state  of 
system  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  it.  The  affection  occasionally  follows 
suppression  of  the  menses,  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  and  of  other  natural  or 
habitual  discharges.  I  have  known  it  apparently  the  result  of  pregnancy. 
The  time  of  life  appears  to  have  some  influence  in  forming  the  predispori- 
tion ;  for  the  complaint  is  very  common  about  the  age  of  puberty,  though 
it  may  occur  at  any  period  f^om  childhood  to  old  age.  Very  often,  however, 
a  strong  predisposition  exists  which  can  be  traced  to  no  known  cause.  The 
general  hemorriiagic  tendency  is  apt  to  show  itself  in  the  form  of  epistaxis. 
voii^  n.  SI 
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TrecUmenL — In  relation  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  suppress  this 
hemorrhage,  in  any  particular  case,  the  remarks  already  made  upon  hemor- 
rhage in  general  are  applicable.  When  no  constitational  symptoms  exist 
which  it  may  be  calculated  to  relieve ;  when  there  is  no  increased  energy  of 
the  circulation,  plethora,  or  uneasiness  about  the  head  ;  and  when  the  hemor- 
rhage is  not  vicarious  to  some  more  hazardous  discharge,  endeavours  should 
be  used  to  check  it,  if  it  do  not  soon  cease  spontaneously ;  and,  even  in  cases 
which  offer  the  objections  above  alluded  to,  if  it  continue  after  the  relief  of 
the  symptoms,  or  be  so  copious  as  to  endanger  life,  it  should  be  arrested.  In 
the  passive  form,  it  should  be  suppressed  as  soon  as  possible ;  as,  in  this  state, 
instead  of  relieving  the  disease,  it  tends  to  aggravate  the  debility  in  which  it 
originated. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  a  chair  or  in  bed, 
with  his  head  erect,  or  slightly  inclined  backward.  The  air  of  the  chamber 
should  be  cool  and  fresh.  The  cravat,  or  anything  acting  in  the  form  of  a 
ligature  about  the  neck,  should  be  removed.  Cold  water,  ice,  or  snow,  should 
be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  nose,  the  head,  or  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Dipping  the  head  in  cold  water,  or  holding  it  under  a  pump,  sometimes 
causes  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage.  Immersion  of  the  arms 
in  cold  water,  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  arm-pits,  groins,  or  other 
very  sensitive  part,  have  also  been  recommended.  Should  these  measures 
fail,  recourse  should  be  had  to  astringent  injections.  The  author  usually 
employs  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains,  or  even  more,  to  the  fluidounce,  with  almost  uniform  success.  Kino, 
catechu,  or  extract  of  rhatany,  may  be  added  to  this  solution,  or  used  sepa- 
rately in  the  form  of  very  strong  infusion.  Acetate  of  lead  may  also  be 
nsed  in  the  same  way;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  too  large  a  quantity  of 
this  salt  be  not  swallowed  during  the  operation.  The  liquid  should  be 
thrown  up  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  should  be  directed  to  different  parts 
of  the  nostrila.  Some  recommend  various  powders,  astringent  and  other- 
wise, to  be  blown  up  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  quill.  Finely  levigated 
charcoal,  galls,  kino,  alum,  &^.  are  among  the  substances  thus  employed, 
and  great  advantage  is  asserted  to  have  accrued  from  powdered  gum  arable, 
used  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Ruschenberger  has  found  pulverized  matico 
very  efficient  {Am,  Jourru  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xiii.  78.)  During  the  em- 
ployment of  these  local  measures,  hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  mustard 
cataplasms  to  the  feet  or  inside  of  the  legs  may  be  resorted  to,  especially 
when  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  difficulty  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage, 
or  its  disposition  to  return,  immediately  after  having  been  checked,  is  very 
considerable.  Should  the  pulse  be  strong,  full,  and  excited,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm  ;  and  this  remedy  should  always  be  em* 
ployed,  when,  along  with  the  condition  of  the  pulse  alluded  to,  are  symptoms 
of  sanguineous  determination  to  the  brain.  Saline  cathartics,  cold  beve- 
rages, and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  generally  should  be  conjoined  with  the 
bleeding ;  and,  where  the  latter  remedy  is  not  considered  necessary,  should 
be  employed  whenever  the  hemorrhage  is  active  and  persistent  Advantage 
will  sometimes  accrue  from  brisk  purgation  by  senna,  jalap,  or  calomel  com^ 
bined  with  one  of  the  drastic  cathartics.  Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  of  Philadel- 
phia, succeeded  in  promptly  arresting  the  bleeding,  in  an  obstinate  case,  by 
giving  the  patient  a  teaspoonful  of  dry  salt,  to  be  held  in  his  mouth,  and  gr»» 
dually  swallowed,  as  in  the  well-known  method  of  treating  haemoptysis.  (Am* 
Journ.  of  Med.  &i.,  April,  1858,  p.  390.) 

Dr.  N^grier,  of  Angers,  in  France,  has  called  the  attention  of  the  profea* 
sion  to  a  remedy  which  he  has  employed  frequently,  and  with  uniform  sac- 
cess,  in  the  treatment  of  epistaxis.    It  consists  simply  in  causing  the  patient^ 
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in  a  standing  poetnre,  snddenlj  to  raise  one  or  both  arms  perpendicnlarlj 
upward,  and  to  retain  them  for  a  short  time  in  this  position.  If  one  only  is 
raised,  it  should  be  that  of  the  side  from  whioh  the  hemorrhage  proceeds; 
and  then  the  patient  maj  compress  the  bleeding  nostril  with  the  other  hand. 
In  jonng  children,  the  physician  may  perform  both  offices  for  the  patient 
The  remedy  has  always  succeeded,  even  in  very  bad  cases,  when  all  other 
Beans  had  failed.  The  effect  is  almost  instantaneons,  and  osnally  continues 
permanent,  if  the  patient  has  lost  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  say  from  six 
to  nine  troy  ounces.  The  elevated  position  of  the  arm  should  be  sustained  a 
few  minutes,  in  order  to  give  the  blood  in  the  bleeding  orifices  time  to  coagu- 
late. Dr.  Negrier  explains  the  result  by  the  consideration  that,  as  the  blood, 
in  the  erect  position  of  the  arm,  requires  a  much  greater  force  to  sustain  it 
than  when  the  arm  is  pendent,  the  energy  of  the  heart's  contraction  must  be 
in  the  same  proportion  diverted  from  the  carotid  to  the  subclavian. 

Sometimes  epistaxis  may  be  arrested  by  pressure  upon  the  upper  lip,  near 
the  nostrils,  so  as  to  close  the  small  artery  which  proceeds  in  this  direction  to 
the  septum.  (S.  R.  Smith,  Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xli.  24S.) 

If  the  measures  above  enumerated  should  prove  insufficient,  direct  com* 
pression,  if  properly  applied,  can  scarcely  fail  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  For 
this  purpose  a  piece  of  soft  sponge  or  patent  lint,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and 
saturated  with  some  astringent  solution,  should  be  carefully  introduced  into 
the  nostril,  so  as  if  possible  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bleeding  surface. 
Perhaps  small  pledgets  of  raw  cotton,  successively  and  carefully  introduced 
by  a  probe,  would  be  still  more  effectual.  Abemethy  never  failed  of  success,  by 
winding  a  piece  of  moistened  lint  around  a  probe,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical 
plug,  passing  this  along  the  floor  of  the  nose  for  its  whole  length,  then  care- 
fully withdrawing  the  probe,  and  allowing  the  lint  to  remain  for  three  or  four 
daya.  (Tweedie^a  SyaL  of  Pract.  Med.,  article  Epistaxis.)  Another  plan  is 
to  introduce  a  portion  of  hog's  intestine,  properly  prepared  and  closed  at  one 
end,  deeply  into  the  nostril,  then  to  inject  some  cold  water  forcibly,  and  tie 
the  other  extremity  of  the  tube.  But  should  the  blood,  notwithstanding 
these  measures,  continue  to  flow  through  the  posterior  nares  into  the  throat, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  close  both  extremities  of  the  nasal  cavity.  This  is 
to  be  done  by  passing  through  the  nostril,  in  a  canula,  a  double  piece  of  cat- 
gut»  thin  wire,  or  other  stiff  ligature,  somewhat  bent  at  its  looped  extremity, 
so  that  the  end,  when  advanced  beyond  the  canula,  may  have  a  tendency 
downward ;  pushing  the  ligature  till,  having  passed  beyond  the  velum  pendu- 
lum, it  may  be  seized  by  the  finger  or  a  suitable  instrument  in  the  throat ; 
then  drawing  it  forward  through  the  mouth,  attaching  to  it  firmly  a  suitable 
piece  of  sponge  or  lint,  and,  by  means  of  the  string  in  the  nose,  drawing  the 
plug  somewhat  firmly  into  the  posterior  nostril.  Another  string  should  be 
attached  to  the  plug  and  left  hanging  out  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  enable  the 
practitioner  to  remove  the  foreign  body  when  desirable.  The  anterior  nostril 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  closed  by  a  piece  of  sponge  or  lint  introduced 
by  a  probe.  This  operation,  however,  is  of  difficult  performance;  always 
produces  a  great  deal  of  irritation  in  the  throat,  with  irresistible  convulsive 
movements,  as  in  vomiting;  and  is  very  seldom  necessary.  Abemethy  never 
had  occasion  to  resort  to  it. 

For  the  constitutional  measures  requisite  to  prevent  a  return  of  epistaxis 
when  arrested,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  remarks  on  hemorrhage. 
Should  the  predisposition  to  the  affection  consist  in  an  irritable  state  of  the 
nasal  membrane,  it  is  recommended  to  protect  it  by  the  daily  application  of 
some  simple  ointment;  and,  when  the  membrane  is  chronically  inflamed, 
leeches  externally,  and  injections  calculated  to  correct  this  morbid  condition, 
as  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  ainc,  may  be  found  useful  aa 
prophylactics. 
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Article  III 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  MOUTH,  or  STOMATORRHAGIA. 

The  macoas  membrane  of  the  month  is  mach  less  liable  to  hemorrhage  than 
that  of  the  nostrils;  bat  cases  of  stomatorrhagia  now  and  then  ooear;  and 
the  affection  requires  a  brief  notice.  In  the  mouth  may  be  here  indoded, 
for  convenience  sake,  all  the  parts  visible  from  without;  the  gums,  tongue, 
cheeks,  fauces,  and  even  the  posterior  and  upper  portion  of  the  pharynx. 
Hemorrhage  may  occur  from  any  portion  of  this  surface,  but  is  most  frequent 
from  the  gums. 

The  symptoms  are  too  obvious  to  require  enumeration.  When  moderate 
in  quantity,  the  blood  is  discharged  by  spitting;  when  very  profuse,  it  runs 
in  a  stream  from  the  mouth.  In  general,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis.  Not  uufrequently,  if  the  mouth  is  washed  out  with  water,  the 
point  or  surface  from  which  the  blood  proceeds  may  be  seen.  It  may  hap- 
pen, in  some  instances  of  very  copious  hemorrhage,  particularly  in  the  fances, 
that  the  effused  fluid  may  be  swallowed,  or  fall  down  upon  the  glottis,  thus 
provoking  vomiting  or  coughing  of  blood,  resembling  haematemesis  or  hemo* 
ptysis.  But  the  practitioner  can  have  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  nature 
of  the  case,  if  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  mouth.  The  absence  of  the 
peculiar  signs  of  gastric  and  pectoral  disease,  other  than  mere  vomiting  or 
coughing ;  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  blood ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
will  run.  out  of  the  mouth  if  the  patient  hold  his  face  downward,  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  true  seat  of  the  hemorrhage.  It  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  decide,  when  blood  has  passed  into  the  throat  during  sleep,  or  in  cases 
of  infants  who  swallow  all  the  blood  effused  in  the  mouth,  especially  if  the 
hemorrhage  has  ceased  before  the  visit  of  the  practitioner.  In  such  instances, 
the  judgment  must  be  formed  upon  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  symptoms  pointing  to  the  chest  or  stomach.  The 
blood  in  epistaxis  is  sometimes  discharged  from  the  mouth ;  but  there  is  at 
the  same  time  bleeding  from  the  anterior  nostrils,  or,  if  not,  the  blood  will 
appear  there  upon  holding  the  face  downward.  A  complete  stoppage  of  the 
nostrils  by  tumours  or  other  cause,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  blood 
anteriorly,  would  render  the  diagnosis  more  difficult.  The  peculiar  motion 
made  in  clearing  the  upper  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  absence  of  any 
yisible  hemorrhagic  point  in  the  mouth  or  fauces,  would,  in  that  case,  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  blood  might  come  from  the  posterior  nares. 

Stomatorrhagia  is  the  result  of  the  same  general  and  local  causes  which 
produce  hemorrhage  elsewhere.  Most  commonly  it  proceeds  from  wounds  of 
the  mouth,  either  by  the  teeth,  by  blows  or  other  external  violence,  or  by 
surgical  operations,  as  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  the  division  of  the  frsennm 
linguae,  or  the  lancing  of  tumours.  One  of  the  most  profuse  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  mouth,  that  ever  came  under  the  notice  of  the  author,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  soft  tumour  upon  the  palate,  which  was  opened  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  an  abscess,  but  proved  to  consist  of  a  mere  congeries 
of  blood-vessels.  This  hemorrhage  is  also  frequently  produced  by  inflam- 
mation  and  ulceration,  as  in  the  mercurial  sore-mouth,  of  which  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  is  the  profuse  bleeding  that  sometimes  attends  it  In  some 
rare  cases,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  hemorrhagic  irritation  of  the 
membrane,  and  is  then  preceded  by  redness  and  tumefaction,  and  sometimea 
by  the  usual  evidences  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  such  aa  pre- 
oeda  epistaxis.    In  these  cases,  it  is  occasionally  periodical,  especially  wnei 
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▼icarioas  to  the  menses,  or  to  other  periodical  discharge,  as  it  is  thought 
sometimes  to  be.  The  coostitntional  or  family  predisposition  to  hemorrhage 
not  nnfreqaently  shows  itself  in  the  month,  especially  in  the  gams,  which 
bleed  profusely  from  the  slightest  wonnd,  and  sometimes  even  without  any 
woond  at  all.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Gondie,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
blood  flowed  from  the  mouth  in  a  stream,  and,  when  the  gums  were  wiped 
with  a  sponge,  '*it  was  seen  to  start  up  at  every  pore  from  the  whole  sur- 
face." (N,  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vi.  51.)  Large  quantities  of  blood 
are  often  lost  from  the  gums  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth  in  scurvy,  purpura, 
and  malignant  fevers,  sometimes  escaping  from  ulcers,  but  more  frequently, 
from  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 

This  hemorrhage  is  not  often  of  itself  dangerous,  though  it  sometimes  in- 
dicates a  dangerous  state  of  disease.  Fatal  cases  are  recorded  of  bleeding 
following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  the  division  of  the  frsBnum  of  the 
tongue.  The  obstinacy  of  the  hemorrhage  in  such  cases  proceeds  generally 
from  the  constitutional  tendency  of  the  patient. 

TyeatmenL — Ordinarily,  little  is  required  besides  ice-water  in  the  mouth, 
and  astringent  washes,  such  as  strong  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  alum, 
and  infusions  of  kino  and  catechu.  When  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  fron^ 
wonnds,  the  same  applications  may  be  employed;  or,  what  is  often  more 
effectual,  the  powder  of  alum,  kino,  catechu,  galls,  or  tannic  acid,  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  bleeding  surface.  In  the  case  of  hemorrhage 
from  the  roof  of  the  month  above  alluded  to,  kino'  applied  thickly  upon  a 
piece  of  patent  lint,  and  pressed  upwards  by  the  tongue,  arrested  the  dis- 
charge. When  the  blood  issues  from  the  socket  of  an  extracted  tooth,  the 
same  remedies  will  often  answer.  If  not,  the  cavity  may  be  filled  with  wax, 
or  with  lint,  or  a  piece  of  sponge  saturated  with  the  astringent;  and  pres- 
sure may  be  made  by  means  of  a  cork  fitted  to  the  cavity,  and  held  in  its 
place  by  confining  the  jaws  with  a  bandage.  Dr.  Physick  used  to  recom- 
mend, in  hemorrhage  of  the  mouth  from  wounds,  that  the  mouth  should  be 
kept  open  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  firm  substance  between 
the  teeth,  having  often  found  this  remedy  to  answer  in  hemorrhage  after 
operations.  (R.  Coates,  N,  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. ,  vi.  43.)  In  bleed- 
ing from  the  divided  frasnum,  if  other  means  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  the  actual  cautery.  When  bleeding  from  the  mouth  is  vicarious  to 
the  menses,  efforts  should  be  made  to  restore  the  function  to  its  healthy 
state;  when  dependent  upon  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  these  must  be 
corrected. 


Article  IF. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  LUNGS,  or  HEMOPTYSIS. 

8yn. — SpUtinff  of  Blood. 

The  term  htemoptysis,  though,  from  its  origin  (af/ia,  blood,  and  Trrwo*,  I 
spit),  applicable  to  any  case  in  which  blood  escapes  through  the  mouth,  is 
now  universally  restricted  to  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and  their  append- 
ages, the  trachea  and  larynx.  The  blood  may  proceed  either  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  air-passages,  including  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bron- 
ehial  tubes,  or  from  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Another  form  of  hemorrhage 
which  may  come  under  this  head,  though  not  always  attended  with  discharge 
of  blood  6rom  the  mouth,  consists  of  bleeding  into  the  pulmonary  parenchyma 
or  interlobular  tissue,  and  is  named  apoplexy  of  the  lungs. 
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SymptomSf  Couree,  Ac. — The  first  feeling  of  the  patient  is,  not  nnf^- 
qnently,  a  tickling  or  other  annsaal  sensation  in  the  trachea  or  larynx,  which 
indaces  a  slight  cough,  followed  by  the  expectoration  of  blood.  A  retam  of 
the  sensation  leads  to  a  more  or  less  iVeqaent  repetition  of  the  same  effort, 
prodacing  a  greater  or  less  discharge,  nntil  the  hemorrhage  ceases.  More 
fireqaently,  however,  there  are  varioas  preliminary  symptoms,  such  as  sensa- 
tions of  falness,  weight,  tightness,  heat,  soreness,  and  oppression,  over  the 
whole  chest,  or  in  some  particalar  region  of  it,  often  attended  with  an  excited 
pnlse,  flashed  cheeks,  and  headache,  and  occasionally  with  cool  extremities, 
general  rigors,  and  decided  febrile  symptoms.  In  many  instances,  moreoyer, 
a  dry  congh  precedes  for  some  time  the  expectoration  of  blood.  These 
symptoms  of  local  and  general  excitement  mostly  continue,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  after  the  commencement  of  the  hemorrhage,  by  which,  howeyer, 
they  are  usually  at  length  relieved. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood  discharged  differs  according  to  its  precise 
origin,  quantity,  length  of  detention,  Ac.  It  is  usually  liquid,  florid,  and 
more  or  less  frothy,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  air  in  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. When  the  quantity  is  very  great,  it  is  less  frothy,  though  a  portion 
Vill  Btill  generally  be  observed  in  this  state,  upon  the  surface  of  the  expecto- 
rated blood  in  the  vessel  which  receives  it.  Occasionally  it  is  partially  co- 
agulated, especially  when  small  in  quantity,  and  detained  for  some  time  in 
the  bronchia.  In  such  instances,  it  is  little  if  at  all  mixed  with  bubbles  of 
air.  When  it  has  been  long  detained  in  the  air-passages,  it  is  of  a  dark 
colour;  and  this  appearance,  following  the  arterial  redness  which  generally 
characterizes  the  Areshly  discharged  blood,  indicates  a  moderation  or  cessa- 
tion of  the  hemorrhage.  The  blood  is  also  frequently  mixed  with  mucus. 
It  may  have  this  character  throughout  the  attack,  when  the  hemorrhage  is 
slight,  but,  in  the  much  greater  number  of  cases,  the  phenomenon  is  confined 
to  the  latter  stages,  when  the  bloody  transudation  has  begun  to  give  way  to 
mucous  secretion ;  and  the  proportion  of  blood  gradually  diminishes  until 
the  expectorated  matter  is  entirely  firee  from  it.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
mode  of  admixture.  Sometimes  the  blood  appears  in  the  form  of  distinct 
streaks  in  the  mucus,  indicating  an  origin  of  the  two  liquids  from  different, 
and  possibly  distant  points.  In  other  cases,  the  blood  and  mucus  are  inti- 
mately blended,  giving  a  rusty  hue  to  the  expectoration,  which  gradually 
becomes  lighter  as  the  quantity  of  the  former  fluid  diminishes,  until  an  opaque 
whitish  or  yellowish  purnloid  matter  is  left  In  such  cases,  the  two  fluids 
have  probably  issued  from  the  same  portion  of  membrane,  and  that,  in  a 
condition  of  very  high  irritation  or  positive  inflammation.  Occasionally  the 
blood  is  mixed  with  a  very  tenacious  fibrinous  matter,  as  in  pneumonia. 
This  would  appear  to  indicate  an  infiamfiiatory  origin  in  the  air-cells,  or 
minute  bronchial  ramifications.  Important  inferences  may  thus  be  drawn 
from  the  appearance  of  the  discharged  blood. 

The  quantity  of  blood  varies,  from  enough  merely  to  tinge  the  expectora- 
tion, up  to  several  pints.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  loss  is  moderate, 
and  of  itself  wholly  insufficient  to  produce  any  serious  impression  on  the  sys- 
tem.    In  some  instances  it  is  directly  fatal,  though  very  rarely  so. 

The  presence  of  the  effused  blood  in  the  lungs,  when  considerable  in  quan- 
tity, produces  more  or  less  difficulty  of  respiration,  with  wheezing,  and  some- 
times a  gurgling  or  rattling  sound,  from  the  passage  of  the  air  through  it, 
both  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  dyspnoea  is  occasionally  very 
great,  being  attended  with  heaving  of  the  chest,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  great 
oppression,  and  marks  in  the  countenance  of  imperfect  respiration.  The 
eoogh  which  attends  the  hemorrhage  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
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Sometimes  it  depends  wholly  upon  the  presence  of  the  effased  blood ;  bnt 
more  frequently  it  originates  also  in  a  tnbercnlous  or  inflammatory  state  of 
the  longs,  and  then  tends  to  sustain  and  aggravate  the  hemorrhage.  The 
eoogh  which  is  provoked  by  the  effased  blood  varies  with  the  qnantity  and 
seat  of  the  effnsion.  When  the  blood  is  pare  and  in  the  larger  bronchia,  it 
is  nanally  evacuated  without  much  effort;  but,  when  in  the  air-cells  or  minute 
bronchial  ramifications,  or  mingled  with  tenacious  secretions,  or  allowed  to 
remain  until  it  has  coagulated,  it  provokes  full,  deep,  and  frequently  hard  and 
paiofbl  coughing.  In  some  few  instances,  the  gush  of  blood  into  the  air- 
passages  is  so  sudden  and  copious  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  impending  suf- 
focmtion,  and  to  give  rise  to  convulsive  efforts  of  all  the  muscles  of  expiration 
for  its  discharge.  It  is  thus  thrown  forcibly  into  the  fauces,  and  escapes  not 
Qnfreqaently  both  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  occasioning,  at  the  same  time, 
probably  by  its  presence  in  the  throat,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  vomiting.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  thus  mingled  with 
the  blood  from  the  lungs ;  and,  at  first  sight,  the  case  may  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  hflematemesis.  But  the  symptoms  of  disturbed  respiration,  and 
the  evidences  presented  by  auscultation,  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  true 
nature. 

Along  with  the  phenomena  already  mentioned,  there  are  often  present, 
especially  upon  the  first  attack  of  heemoptysis,  various  symptoms  ascribable 
to  the  very  natural  alarm  of  the  patient;  as  great  paleness,  anxiety  of  coun- 
tenance, a  quickened  and  agitated  but  feeble  pulse,  tremblings,  faintness,  and 
even  nansea.  These  have  fortunately,  in  many  instances,  a  tendency  to  di- 
minish the  hemorrhage.  In  the  subsequent  attacks,  the  patient  in  general 
ieels  less  apprehension ;  but  the  idea  of  great  danger,  connected  with  spit- 
ting of  blood,  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind  that  few  are  found  capable 
of  resisting  the  impression  entirely.  When  the  loss  of  blood  is  gre^t,  the 
effects  of  this  are  added  to  those  of  alarm,  and  symptoms  of  great  prostration 
are  occasionally  presented.  It  is  usually,  however,  more  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance than  from  the  great  copiousness  of  the  hemorrhage,  that  the  debili- 
tating consequences  of  loss  of  blood  are  experienced  in  any  great  degree. 
Like  any  other  hemorrhage,  that  from  the  lungs  may  be  of  a  purely  passive 
character,  though  this  form  of  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  course  of  hsemoptysis  varies  as  much  as  the  symptoms  already  enume- 
rated. Sometimes  the  whole  attack  is  limited  to  a  few  acts  of  expectoration, 
slight  or  copious  as  the  case  may  be,  and  no  return  is  experienced  on  the 
particular  occasion.  Sometimes  the  discharge  is  suspended  daring  a  longer 
or  shorter  interval,  for  example,  a  few  hours,  a  day,  or  more  than  a  day,  and 
then  recurs,  to  cease  again,  and  again  recur ;  and  the  affection  may  thus  con- 
tinne  irregularly,  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  for  weeks  and  even 
months  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  continuous  for  many  days,  with  little  or  no 
interruption,  except  that  occasioned  by  the  slow  accumulation  of  the  extra- 
vasated  blood.  It  rarely  happens  that  an  individual,  if  he  lives  many  years 
after  the  first  attack,  escapes  a  return ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  returns  are 
frequent.  In  these  cases,  the  patient,  in  general,  dies  ultimately  of  pulmon- 
ary consumption.  In  some  instances,  the  attacks  are  periodical,  occurring 
especially  once  a  month.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  women  with  amenor- 
rhcea ;  and  the  same  monthly  returns  are  said  occasionally  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  men,  as  vicarious  to  a  suppressed  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum. 
Such  cases  are  not  usually  attended  with  much  danger. 

Haemoptysis  is  very  seldom  directly  fatal.  The  instances  of  death  from 
this  cause,  without  organic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  great  blood-vessels,  are 
exceedingly  rare.     One  is  recorded  by  Andral,  in  which  the  patient  died  fh)m 
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the  mere  transadation  of  blood  from  the  bronchial  vessels,  withoat  ulceration, 
rupture,  or  any  other  discoverable  cause  of  hemorrhage.  Death  may  result 
iu  two  different  modes.  The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  so  great,  and  its  effu- 
sion so  sudden,  that  it  cannot  be  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  the  patient 
must,  therefore,  die  of  suffocation ;  or  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  circulation 
may  occasion  a  fatal  syncope.  It  is  probable  that  sudden  death  results  usu- 
ally from  the  former  cause.  In  some  instances,  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  a 
long-continued  discharge.  Oenerally  speaking,  however,  when  a  patient  dies 
with  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  it  is  through  some  coexisting  disease,  especially 
of  the  lungs,  heart,  or  aorta. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  know  from  what  part  the  blood  proceeds.  It  may 
be  suspected  to  come  directly  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Uirynx,  espe- 
cially from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glottis,  when  the  preliminary  symptoms 
of  irritation  exist  in  this  part,  and  are  wanting  in  the  lungs ;  when  the  ex- 
citing cause  was  one  peculiarly  calculated  to  act  upon  the  glottis,  as  loud 
speaking,  or  singing;  when  no  proofs  are  afforded  by  auscultation  of  effusion 
in  the  bronchial  tubes;  in  fine,  when  the  blood  is  in  small  quantity,  little 
mixed  with  air,  and  discharged  by  that  peculiar  cough  by  which  irritating 
substances  are  removed  from  the  glottis,  and  which  may  very  properly  be 
called  laryngeal.  Hemorrhage  from  this  vicinity  may  result  from  simple  irri- 
tation of  the  organ,  aided  by  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis ;  but  it  is  probably,  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  dependent  upon  ulceration  of  a  scrofulous  char- 
acter, and  associated  with  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

The  same  absence  of  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  same  character  of  the  cause, 
and  similar  appearance  of  the  blood  discharged,  with  a  cough  neither  laryn- 
geal, nor  apparently  connected  with  the  lungs,  and  the  localization  of  the 
preliminary  sensations  of  uneasiness  in  the  trachea,  would  fix  attention  upoq 
this  portion  of  the  air-passages  as  the  seat  of  the  disorder.  But  hemorrhage 
seldom  takes  place  from  the  trachea. 

The  symptoms  which  point  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  the  source  of  the 
hemorrhage,  have  been  already  sufficiently  described.  All  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  particular  reason  for  referring  it  to  some  other  seat,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  bronchial.  They  are  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  numerous. 
In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  sounds  produced  by  liquid  in  the  bronchia  will  be  discovered 
in  the  chest  by  auscultation. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  blood  is  sometimes  effused  in  the  air-cells,  and 
the  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  constituting  what  Laennec  has  called  apoplexy 
of  the  lungs.  This  is  not  always  attended  with  the  escape  of  blood  from 
the  mouth;  and,  in  such  cases,  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  and 
perhaps  impossible.  When  there  is  a  considerable  reddish  and  very  frothy 
expectoration,  with  great  oppression  of  breathing,  and  a  sense  of  impending 
suffocation,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  an  absence  of  respiration  in  a  certain 
portion  of  the  lung  is  indicated  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  with  a  sub- 
crepitant  or  sub-mucous  rale  in  the  vicinity  of  the  duluess,  and  a  coarse  mu- 
cous rale  in  the  large  tubes,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  hemorrhage 
may  be  of  the  kind  alluded  to ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  infer- 
ence is  not  necessarily  correct  These  cases  are  always  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous, but  by  no  means  inevitably  fatal.  The  effused  blood,  when  not  of 
great  extent,  is  surrounded  in  time,  after  the  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage,  by 
a  sort  of  cyst  similar  to  that  formed  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  which  probably 
serves  not  only  to  isolate  the  matter  thus  become  foreign  to  the  system,  and 
consequently  irritant,  but  to  effect  its  ultimate  absorption. 

Diagnosis. — Hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  posterior  nares  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  haemoptysis,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  patient     In 
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ordinarj  cases,  there  can  be  do  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  Thus»  in  epistazis,  when  the 
blood  escapes  exclnsivelj  by  the  posterior  opening  of  the  nostrils,  and  through 
the  mouth,  if  the  quantity  is  considerable,  portions  are  apt  to  fall  upon  the 
glottis,  excite  coughing,  and  thus  seem  as  if  they  came  from  the  air-passages. 
E?en  when  the  hemorrhage  is  slight,  if  it  occurs  during  sleep,  the  same  result 
often  happens,  and  the  patient,  on  awaking,  supposes  that  he  is  coughing  up 
blood.  The  physician  may  also  be  deceived,  nnless  he  carefully  examine 
into  the  case.  It  generally  happens  that,  upon  close  inspection,  blood  may 
be  obeerred  at  the  anterior  opening  of  the  nostrils,  or,  at  least,  may  be  made 
to  appear  there,  if  the  patient  be  directed  to  blow  the  nose  smartly.  The  blood 
discharge  is  not  mixed  with  air,  and  is  without  that  semi-coagulated  con- 
sistence, and  somewhat  regular  fo^n*  that  often  belong  to  the  sputa  in  hemo- 
ptysis, when  not  frothy.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  slight,  coagulated  blood 
may  often  be  seen  in  the  fauces,  hanging  over  the  velum,  upon  which  it  rests. 
After  the  suspension  of  the  bleeding,  coughing  brings  up  no  more  blood,  whilOi 
if  the  patient  clear  out  the  nostrils  posteriorly  by  drawing  air  suddenly  through 
the  nose,  either  blood,  or  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  is  discharged  through  the 
mouth.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  from  the  month  or  fauces,  a  close  inspec- 
tion will  often  discover  the  precise  source.  The  diagnosis  is  here  also  aided 
by  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  which  resembles  that  from  the  nostrils.  In 
both  cases,  the  symptoms  of  effusion  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  whether  of  a 
general  nature,  or  those  revealed  by  auscultation,  are  wanting;  though  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  this  respect,  if  the  hemorrhage  should  be  compli- 
cated with  catarrh.  In  some  rare  instances  of  haemoptysis,  the  blood  escapes 
by  the  nostrils  as  well  as  the  mouth,  and  there  might  be  risk  of  mistaking  the 
case  for  one  of  epistaxis.  But  here  the  pectoral  signs  would  probably  be 
abundant ;  as  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  must  be  considerable,  to  be  at- 
tended with  such  a  phenomenon.  The  diagnostic  signs  between  beemoptysia 
and  hflsmatemesis  will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  latter  hemorrhage. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  most  cases,  no  other  phenomenon  is  present- 
ed by  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeded  than  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  redness,  and  occasionally  of  inflammation ;  and  sometimes  even 
these  are  wanting.  The  most  careful  search  generally  fails  to  detect  any 
rupture,  ulceration,  or  other  solution  of  continuity.  The  inference  is,  that 
the  blood  has  escaped  by  transudation  from  the  vessels.  But  it  is  possible 
that  morbid  openings  may  exist,  large  enough  to  admit  the  issue  of  blood,  yet 
so  minute  as  to  escape  the  strictest  scrutiny ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
an  absolute  rupture  may  take  place  more  frequently  than  some  pathologists 
have  been  willing  to  allow.  When  the  discharge  comes  on  very  suddenly,  and 
in  considerable  quantities,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  takes  place  through 
a  solution  of  continuity  in  a  vessel ;  for  transudation,  whether  as  a  healthy  or 
morbid  process,  is  almost  always  somewhat  gradual  at  the  commencement. 

W^hen  the  effusion  of  blood  has  taken  place  into  the  pulmonary  parenchy- 
ma, constituting  apoplexy  of  the  lungs,  a  circumscribed  solid  portion  is  ob- 
served, of  greater  or  less  extent,  from  one  to  many  cubic  inches,  which,  upon 
being  cut,  exhibits  a  deep  reddish-black  colour,  and  a  somewhat  granular 
structure.  There  appear  to  be  two  pathological  conditions  which  have  been 
confounded  under  this  name.  In  one,  the  effused  blood  is  contained  in  the 
air-cells,  and  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  completely  blocking  them  up  ;  but  with- 
out any  rupture  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  vascular  coats.  In  this  case,  when 
the  cut  surface  of  the  solidified  mass  is  scraped  by  the  scalpel,  small  isolated 
portions  of  coagulated  blood  are  removed,  and  the  tissue  of  the  cells  is  ex- 
posed. In  the  second  of  the  conditions  alluded  to,  the  tissue  is  ruptured  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent^  blood  has  escaped  into  the  interlobular  structure. 
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and  sometimes  clots  are  foand,  as  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  contained  in  cavitteiB 
hollowed  oat  in  the  substance  of  the  Inngs.  Andral  considers  these  to  be 
cases  of  true  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  extent  of  the  effusion  is  in  some  in- 
stances very  great,  involving  even  one  or  more  lobes;  and  the  blood  some- 
times lacerates  the  pleura  also,  and  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  that  membrane. 
A  third  condition,  which  might  be  confounded  with  effusion  into  the  air-cells, 
is  that  in  whi6h  the  blood  has  issued  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
and  gravitated,  or  been  forced  by  inspiration,  into  the  cells  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  611  them  up  completely,  as  well  as  the  minute  rami- 
fications of  the  bronchia.  That  such  an  event  occasionally  happens,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  observations  of  Andral  {Anal.  PcUhoL^  iii.  488),  and  those 
of  Dr.  Watson  {Med,  Gaz.,  ix.  656).  But  Dr.  Burrows  states  that,  though 
his  field  of  observation  inf  relation  to  the  pathology  of  the  lungs  has  been 
very  extensive,  he  has  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  blood  has  not 
appeared  to  be  coagulated  in  the  position  in  which  it  had  been  extravasated. 
{Tweedie^a  Syst,  of  Prad,  Med.,  article  Hemorrhage  from  the  Lungs.) 

Causes,  djc, — The  causes  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  are  blows  or  other  forms 
of  external  violence ;  the  severe  exertion  of  the  lungs  in  speaking,  hallooing, 
singing,  coughing,  sneezing,  laughing,  or  playing  on  wind  instruments;  strain- 
ing at  stool  or  urine,  or  in  the  lifting  of  weights,  wrestling,  &c.;  other  forms 
of  violent  muscular  exertion,  as  running,  leaping,  ascending  heights,  Ac;  a 
sudden  diminution  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  whether  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  or  at  great  elevations ;  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases  or  pow« 
ders,  or  of  hot  or  very  cold  air ;  tight  lacing  and  other  artificial  methods  of 
compressing  the  chest  or  abdomen ;  whatever  conditions  of  health  or  disease 
have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  thereby  expose  the 
pulmonary  vessels  to  distension,  and  whatever  block  up  the  abdomen  so  as 
to  throw  the  blood  especially  upon  the  chest,  as  pregnancy,  ascites,  and  large 
abdominal  tumours;  the  transfer  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  irritation  to  the  lungs; 
the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  whether  healthy  or  morbid ;  vicissi* 
tudes  of  temperature;  organic  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  producing 
either  irritation,  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  mechanical  congestion  of  the 
bronchial  membrane ;  a  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  consequent  upon 
great  debility;  and,  finally,  a  morbid  state  of  the  circulation,  in  relation  either 
to  the  force  of  movement,  or  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blood.  Some  of 
these  causes  are  only  exciting  or  occasional,  others  are  both  exciting  and 
predisposing,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  action.  Whatever  is 
eommon  to  them,  as  causes  of  hemorrhage  in  general,  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed.  Age  has  great  influence  as  a  predisposing  cause.  By  fii^r 
the  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  haemoptysis  occur  between  puberty  and 
fhll  maturity,  or  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five.  The  disease,  however,  is  not  an« 
eommon  in  middle  and  old  age.     It  is  rare  in  infancy. 

Haemoptysis  may  be  associated  with  all  the  different  pathological  states 
which  have  been  enumerated  under  the  head  of  hemorrhage  in  general,  and 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  this  place.  But  there  are  certain  morbid 
affections  which  are  especially  productive  of  this  hemorrhage,  and  therefore 
require  a  particular  notice.  Those  which  merit  attention  may  be  inclnded 
nnder  the  heads  of  1.  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflammation;  2.  phthisis;  8. 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart;  4.  aneurism;  and  5.  suppression  of  habitual 
discharges,  whether  healthy  or  morbid. 

With  Inflammation. — Whether  irritation  is  to  end  in  hemorrhage,  or  to 
advance  to  inflammation,  depends  frequently  upon  an  nnappreciable  condi- 
tion of  the  part  affected,  or  of  the  system.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
hemorrhagic  constitution  of  the  blood  sometimes  leads  to  the  former  instead 
of  the  latter  result.    Now  it  may  readily  happen  that  the  seale  may  be  verj 
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nicely  balanced  between  these  two  affections;  that  the  tendency  to  neither 
exclasively  may  be  very  decided ;  and  that  consequently  an  irritation  may 
first  exhibit  itself  in  the  extravasation  of  blood,  and,  if  not  relieved  in  this 
way,  may  end  in  inflammation.  Hence  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  may  be 
ushered  in  by  an  attack  of  hsemoptysis.  The  case  appears  at  first  to  be  only 
an  ordinary  one  of  active  hemorrhage ;  the  symptoms  of  decided  inflamma- 
tion being  snbseqaently  developed.  But,  even  after  inflammation  has  been 
established,  more  or  less  blood  is  often  extravasated,  and  escapes  by  expec- 
toration. The  qnantity,  however,  is  now  usually  small,  and  generally  mixed 
with  mucus.  In  pneumonia,  bloody  expectoration  is  so  frequent  as  to  be 
loolced  upon  almost  in  the  light  of  a  characteristic  symptom.  Though,  in 
most  cases,  the  sputa  are  merely  tinged  so  as  to  give  them  a  rusty  hue,  yet 
it  sometimes  happens  that  pure  blood  is  discharged.  This  occurs  especially 
in  pneumonia  with  a  typhoid  tendency ;  and,  in  bad  cases  of  this  kind,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  dark  blood  are  occasionally  coughed  up.  A  hemor- 
rhagic character  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  here  probably  associated  with  the 
causes  of  inflammation.  One  of  the  effects  of  inflammation  is  to  soften  the 
tissue  which  it  affects.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  blood-vessels,  whose 
power  of  resistance  has  been  thus  diminished,  sometimes  yield  to  the  ins  a 
tergo,  and  that  hemorrhage  ensues  from  their  rupture.  Another  mode  by 
which  inflammation  occasionally  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage  is  through  ulcera- 
tion. HsBmoptysis,  however,  from  this  cause  is  rare.  A  case  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Carswell,  in  which  ulceration,  perforating  one  of  the  bronchia,  opened 
a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  with  a  speedily  fatal  effect. 

Wiih  Phthifns. — This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  complication  of  hssmo- 
ptysis.  Bleeding  from  the  lungs  has  been  so  frequently  followed  by  pulmon- 
ary consumption,  that  the  two  are  usually  associated  in  the  common  mind; 
and  hence  the  dread  with  which  this  hemorrhage  is  almost  universally  re- 
garded. The  notion  was  formerly  very  prevalent,  even  amdhg  medical  men, 
Uiat  the  hemorrhage  was  the  incipient  step  in  the  disease,  the  efficient  cause 
in  fact  of  the  fatal  symptoms  which  followed.  Pathologists  now  generally, 
and,  as  I  believe,  more  justly,  regard  it  as  a  mere  symptom  of  a  previous 
pathological  condition,  and  alarming  only  from  the  fatal  character  of  the  af« 
fection,  the  existence  of  which  it  intimates.  Heemoptysis  is  associated  with 
tuberculous  disease  in  three  different  modes. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  predisposition  consti- 
tutes also  a  predisposition  to  hemorrhage.  We  see  this  often  in  epistaxis. 
The  morbid  tendency  may,  in  either  case,  depend  npon  the  state  of  the  blood, 
upon  that  of  the  capillary  vessels,  or  upon  both  conjoined.  In  persons  of  the 
age  at  which  tubercles  are  most  apt  to  be  deposited  in  the  longs,  the  circum- 
stances which  give  this  direction  to  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter 
would  probably  dispose  to  the  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  same  locality. 
The  priority  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  affections  would  depend  upon  acci- 
dental causes.  Hence  it  happens  that  haemoptysis  occasionally  precedes  the 
deposition  of  pulmonary  tubercles.  It  is  not  that  the  hemorrhage  induces- 
the  subsequent  disease.  Both  are  the  mere  consequences  of  a  previous  mor- 
bid state  of  system.  There  may  be  cases,  in  which  the  first  appearance  of 
the  hemorrhage,  and  the  commencement  of  tuberculous  deposition  coincide. 
In  these  the  result  may  be  ascribed  to  some  local  irritation,  which  calls  the 
tendency  simultaneously  into  action  in  both  directions.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  hsemoptysis,  even  in  persons  of  a  tuberculous  predisposi- 
tion, must  always  be  succeeded  by  consumption.  The  fact  is  often  otherwise. 
If  the  hemorrhage  has  of  itself  any  tendency  to  favour  the  development  of 
tubercles,  it  is  probably  only  through  the  depression  of  system,  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  very  natural  anxiety  and  alarm  of  the  patient. 
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2.  Though  hsemoptysis  occasionally  precedes  the  evidences  of  tabercolons 
deposition  in  the  lungs,  yet  it  mach  more  frequently  does  not  take  place  until 
after  that  event.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  the  hemorrhage, 
that  the  tubercle  should  have  advanced  to  the  ulcerative  stage.  Much  more 
frequently  the  first  attack  of  spitting  of  blood  is  experienced  while  the  tuber- 
cles are  yet  solid.  It  may,  in  these  cases,  be  partly  dependent  upon  the 
general  diathesis,  as  in  those  alluded  to  in  the  last  section;  but  its  great 
comparative  frequency  leads  necessarily  to  the  inference,  that  the  tubercles 
themselves  have  some  agency  in  its  production.  They  probably  act  both 
by  irritating,  as  foreign  bodies,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  neighbouring 
bronchial  tubes,  and  by  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  thereby  ren- 
dering a  distension  of  the  permeable  vessels  necessary  for  the  accommodatioQ 
of  the  blood  sent  to  these  organs. 

3.  After  the  tubercles  have  advanced  to  maturation  and  ulceration,  hemor- 
rhage is,  in  many  cases,  very  frequent,  occurring  sometimes  without  pre- 
monition, but  often  with  the  usual  preliminary  symptoms  of  irritation  or 
congestion.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  bleeding  may  be  owing  to  the 
opening  of  a  vessel  by  ulceration,  and,  when  sudden  and  profuse,  is  perhaps 
justly  ascribable  to  that  cause.  Oenerally,  as  the  work  of  ulceration  ad- 
vances, it  is  preceded  by  the  inflammatory  process  of  adhesion,  which  obli- 
terates the  caliber  of  the  vessels ;  but  this  does  not  always  take  place,  and 
is  especially  liable  to  be  wanting  in  those  bands  which  are  occasionally  ob- 
served running  across  tuberculous  cavities,  with  a  considerable  blood-vessel 
contained  in  them.  M.  Renaud  observed,  in  one  case,  a  small  tubercle  iQ 
contact  with  the  surface  of  a  blood-vessel,  the  coats  of  which,  except  the 
inner  one,  bad  been  absorbed,  without  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity.  The 
softening  and  evacuation  of  a  tubercle,  thus  situated,  might  readily  form  a  com- 
munication between  the  vessel  and  one  of  the  bronchia,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
copious  hemorrhage.  (Diet,  de  Med.,  xv.  1:^8.)  The  cases,  however,  are 
very  few,  in  which  an  ulceration  or  other  opening  in  a  blood-vessel  has  been 
positively  observed;  and  it  may  well  happen  that,  even  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  phthisis,  the  hemorrhage  may,  in  many,  if  not  most  instances,  be  • 
simple  extravasation  resulting  from  the  conjoint  irritation  produced  by  the 
tubercles,  and  congestion  arising  from  the  mechanical  impediment  offered  to 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  the  connection  between  haemoptysis  and 
pulmonary  consumption,  some  recent  pathologists  have,  I  think,  erred  in  the 
extremes  to  which  they  have  carried  their  opinions  upon  this  point  Thus, 
Louis  seems  to  believe  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  any  considerable  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  not  dependent  on  mechanical  violence,  or  connected  with 
amenorrhoea,  is  associated  with  tubercles,  and  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  indicate  their  existence,  even  in  the  absence  of  other  positive  signs ;  and 
Andral  has  advanced  the  opinion,  that  not  more  than  one- fifth  of  those  who 
have  been  affected  with  haemoptysis  ultimately  escape  consumption.  This  i8» 
DO  doubt,  true  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  pa« 
tients  in  these  institutions  are  from  the  lowest  classes,  have  been  exposed  to 
frequent  hardships,  and  are  consequently  the  subjects  among  whom  phthisis 
might  be  expected.  Besides,  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  not  unfre- 
quently  occur,  which  never  receive  the  notice  of  the  physician.  The  bleed- 
ing ceases  soon,  and,  leaving  no  unpleasant  effect  behind  it,  is  forgotten  bj 
the  patient.  It  is,  probably,  as  a  general  rule,  only  the  more  obstinate  at- 
tacks which  seek  a  refuge  in  the  hospitals.  So  at  least  it  is  in  this  country. 
The  opinions  of  the  pathologists,  above  mentioned,  may  be  true  in  relation 
to  the  sphere  of  their  own  extensive  observation.  I  am,  however,  qnite  sure 
that  it  is  not  true  in  relation  to  this  country,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  I 
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»m  fimdliar  with.  I  hare  known  many  instances  of  men  once  or  oftener 
attacked  with  haemoptysis,  who  have  either  died  in  advanced  life  of  other 
complaints,  or  are  still  living,  long  after  the  period  of  their  attac|[,  in  good 
health,  and  free  from  tobercalons  symptoms.  Though  nnable  to  adduce  acca* 
rate  statistics  npon  this  point;  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  as  the  result  of  obser- 
Tation,  that,  independently  of  menstmal  derangement,  more  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs  occur  without  tubercles  than  with. 

Hemorrhage  in  consumption  is  not  generally  in  itself  a  very  serious  symptom. 
It  is,  in  most  instances,  moderate  or  readily  under  control.  When  not  so  pro^ 
fuse  as  to  occasion  exhaustion,  and  thus  favour  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  it 
is  probably  useful  by  relieving  those  occasional  accessions  of  irritation  or  sub- 
inflammation,  which  are  so  frequent  in  phthisis,  and  which,  if  they  do  not 
provoke  an  original  deposition  of  tubercles,  probably  hasten  the  development 
of  those  already  commenced.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  consumptive 
patients,  especially  females,  live  many  years,  and  even  through  a  long  lifb, 
with  occasional  attacks  of  haemoptysis.  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  attacks, 
while  they  control  any  excess  of  local  excitement,  may  serve,  to  a  certain 
extent,  when  not  so  profuse  as  to  produce  debility,  as  outlets  for  the  tuber- 
culous diathesis  itself 

WUh  Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart. — Persons  affected  with  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  are  very  liable  to  haemoptysis.  It  results,  probably,  from 
congestion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  proceeding  either  from  the  increased 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  lungs,  or  from  some  impedi- 
ment offered  to  its  return.  This  congestion  may  be  such  as  to  rupture  the 
vessels,  especially  if  previously  weakened,  or  it  may  induce  a  hemorrhagic 
irritation,  or,.  6nally,  in  persons  disposed  to  the  passive  form  of  hemorrhage, 
may  simply  cause  transudation  through  the  relaxed  vascular  walls.  The  par- 
ticular conditions  of  the  heart  which  give  rise  to  this  result  are  various.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  dilatation.  It  may  also  result  from  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  especially  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  ori6ce,  which,  when  contracted, 
opposes  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  veins,  and,  when  en- 
larged or  imperfectly  closed  by  the  valve,  allows  the  blood  to  regurgitate  under 
the  contraction  of  the  hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  and  thus  not  only  passively 
impedes  its  return  from  the  lungs,  but  causes  a  direct  and  powerful  pressure 
upon  the  vessels  which  convey  it.  A  case  has  been  recorded  in  which  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  lungs  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  presence  of  a  large 
fibrinous  clot  in  the  left  ventricle.  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Dec.  1855,  p.  633.) 
The  symptoms  of  haemoptysis,  in  these  cases,  are  mingled  with  those  of  dis- 
eased heart,  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  how  much  belongs 
to  one,  and  how  much  to  the  other  cause.  The  oppression  and  dyspnoea  are 
often  exceedingly  distressing.  The  hemorrhage  itself  is  seldom  very  copious, 
and  is  often  not  greater  than  is  sufficient  to  tinge  the  mucous  expectoration. 
It  not  unfrequently  assumes  the  form  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

With  Aneurism. — Aneurisms  of  the  large  vessels  sometimes  burst  into  one 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  into  the  trachea,  producing  a  gush  of  blood  which 
is  usually  almost  immediately  fatal.  The  hemorrhage  sometimes  affords  the 
first  positive  intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  aneurism,  which  is  revealed 
upon  examination  after  death.  The  physician  has,  in  general,  no  opportunity 
of  examining  such  cases  until  after  the  fatal  issue.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
opening  into  the  air-passage  is  very  small,  and  coagula  existing  in  the  tumour 
afford  some  impediment  to  the  escape  of  blood.  In  these  instances,  the  bleed- 
ing may  be  moderate  for  a  time,  and  undistinguishable  from  ordinary  hssmo- 
ptysis,  unless  evident  signs  of  aneurism  exist ;  and  even  then  the  diagnosis  is 
by  no  means  certain. 
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Vicartoua  Heemoptysia, — Bleeding  from  the  longs  m%j  be  Ticarioas  to  the 
menses,  to  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum,  to  epistazis,  or  to  other  habitaal 
discbarges.  But  it  is  only  its  association  with  the  menstrual  function  that 
requires  particular  notice.  This  association  is  often  accidental,  the  same  dis- 
ease  producing  both  the  hemorrhage  and  the  suppression  of  the  menses,  as 
in  the  case  of  phthisis.  Frequent  heemoptysis  may  possibly  even  induce 
amenorrhcBa.  But,  in  both  these  instances,  the  hemorrhage  has  nothing  in 
it  peculiar.  It  is  only  when  the  spitting  of  blood  comes  on  in  consequence 
of  retention,  suppression,  or  deficiency  of  the  menses,  that  it  assumes  the 
proper  vicarious  character.  In  such  cases,  it  is  apt  to  recur  monthly,  at  the 
usual  menstrual  period,  and  is,  on  each  occasion,  frequently  preceded  by  those 
symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  which  so  often  anticipate  the  appear* 
Mice  of  the  menses.  It  is  not  essentially  associated  with  any  form  of  organic 
disease,  and  is  generally  an  innocent  variety  of  hemorrhage.  Its  suppression 
might,  indeed,  without  a  restoration  of  the  discharge  for  which  it  is  substituted, 
be  attended  with  some  danger.  A  monthly  hsemoptysis  is  said  sometimes  to 
have  occurred  in  men,  as  a  substitute  for  a  suppressed  hemorrhoidal  flox 
which  had  appeared  with  the  same  interval.  I  have,  in  some  instances,  noticed 
that  the  discharge,  when  vicarious  to  the  menses,  consisted  of  a  rather  thin, 
bloody,  uncoagulable  liquid,  instead  of  ordinary  coagulable  blood ;  and  also 
that  sometimes,  instead  of  being  as  usual  periodical,  it  is  continuous  daring 
long  periods  of  time. 

TrealmenL — It  may  be  considered  as  always  proper  to  attempt  to  arrest 
hflsmoptysis.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  the  affection  is  rather 
salutary  than  otherwise,  by  relieving  irritation  and  congestion  in  the  longs, 
or  by  serving  as  an  outlet  for  blood  that  might  otherwise  possibly  be  effused, 
even  in  a  more  dangerous  situation.  But  we  have  no  means  of  accurately 
discriminating  such  cases ;  and,  as  the  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  dangerous, 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  may  ndt  become  so  in  any  case.  Besides,  when 
there  are  evidences  of  serious  irritation,  congestion,  plethora,  kc,,  we  have  the 
power  of  relieving  them  by  safer  methods,  such  as  general  and  local  depletion, 
measures  of  revulsion,  and  regulation  of  the  diet. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  on  his  back  in  bed,  with  his  head  and  shonU 
ders  considerably  elevated,  and  thus  supported  by  pillows  or  a  bed-chair.  All 
the  clothing  which  has  any  effect  in  restraining  the  freedom  of  respiration, 
such  for  example  as  may  compress  in  the  least  degree  the  chest  or  abdomen, 
should  be  loosened  or  removed.  The  body  should  be  kept  comfortably  warm 
by  bedclothes,  while  the  air  of  the  apartment  is  fresh  and  cool,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  room  should  be  well  ventilated.  The  patient  should  be  enjoined 
to  keep  perfectly  at  rest,  moving  his  body  or  limbs  as  little  as  possible,  never 
speaking  except  when  necessary,  and  restraining  the  disposition  to  cough  as 
much  as  he  conveniently  can.  All  sources  of  agitation  or  excitement  should 
be  avoided.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  air  pure,  no  one  besides 
the  necessary  attendants  should  remain  in  the  apartment.  The  physician 
should  endeavour  to  allay  the  agitation  of  the  patient  by  the  calmness  of  his 
own  deportment,  and  by  all  proper  assurances  of  safety.  These  measures  are 
not  all  essential  in  slight  cases.  Persons  attacked  with  hsBmoptysis  occa- 
sionally continue  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  yet  recover  perfectlj, 
without  serious  inconvenience.  But  this  course  is  hazardous;  fatal  reaolts 
might  follow  neglect;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  act,  in  every  case, 
as  if  danger  were  to  be  apprehended. 

As  soon  as  the  patieut  is  properly  disposed  in  bed,  he  should  take  into  bis 
mouth  a  heaped  teaspoonfnl  or  more  of  common  salt,  undissolved,  and  swal- 
low it  as  he  best  can ;  and  the  dose  may  be  repeated  if  necessary.  This 
remedy  seldom  fails  to  check  the  hemorrhage  for  a  time.    Its  method  of 
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operating  is  probftblj  bj  a  rapid  reTalsion  from  the  langB  to  the  irritatecl 
nmcoQS  membrane  of  the  month,  faaces,  pharynx,  and  oesophagns.  The  same 
method  of  arresting  a  sudden  return  of  the  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  in 
the  course  of  the  complaint 

It  has  generally  been  considered  proper  to  take  blood  from  the  arm  in 
hemoptysis.  Indeed,  this  affection  has  been  almost  inseparably  associated,  in 
the  minds  of  many  practitioners,  with  the  necessity  for  venesection.  But  discri* 
mination  is,  I  believe,  as  important  here  as  in  other  diseases,  and  much  injury 
has  resulted  from  the  improper  use  of  the  lancet  From  robust  individuals, 
with  a  full,  strong  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  plethora  or  morbid  excitement, 
and  especially  when  local  irritation  or  active  congestion  in  the  lungs  is  ob« 
▼ions,  blood  should  be  taken  promptly  and  freely,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
precise  origin  of  the  hemorrhage ;  and,  if  the  symptoms  are  not  relieved  by 
one  operation,  it  should  be  repeated  again  and  again,  at  intervals  varying 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  objects  of  bleeding  are  two-fold ; 
firsts  to  diminish  the  distension  of  the  vessels  by  lessening  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  fl^id  and  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  and,  secondly^  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  blood.  The  indication  for  the  first  of  these  effects 
is  obvious.  To  accomplish  the  object  as  effectually  as  possible,  the  blood 
should  be  withdrawn  suddenly,  by  a  large  orifice,  so  as  to  bring  on,  if  possi- 
ble, a  slight  tendency  to  faintness,  and  thus  give  the  bleeding  orifices  the  op- 
portnnity  to  close  under  the  greatly  diminished  impulse  of  the  blood.  The 
second  effect,  that,  namely,  of  altering  the  character  of  the  blood,  is  import- 
ant towards  a  permaneflt  cure.  So  long  as  the  red  corpnscles  are  in  excess 
in  relation  to  the  fibrin,  there  will  be  danger  of  a  continuance  or  renewal  of 
the  hemorrhage;  and  experiment  has  shown  that  the  corpnscles  diminish, 
under  the  lancet,  much  more  rapidly  in  proportion  than  the  fibrin ;  the  latter 
being  apparently  more  easily  supplied  by  the  processes  concerned  in  sangui- 
fication. Hence  the  propriety  of  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding,  so  long  as  the 
fulness  and  strength  of  pulse,  and  existence  of  plethora,  appear  to  require  it. 
Shoold  symptoms  of  apoplexy  of  the  lunga  exist,  the  necessity  for  prompt 
and  ample  depletion  is  even  more  urgent  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  symptoms  above  mentioned  are  not  so  prominent, 
blood  may  still  be  taken,  but  more  moderately,  and  more  in  reference  to  the 
ultimate  condition  of  the  system.  But,  when  the  patient  is  rather  delicate, 
and  the  pnlse,  though  frequent,  is  feeble,  general  bleeding  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to,  unless  the  hemorrhage  is  alarming  from  its  quantity,  or  obstinately 
resists  other  measures.  In  such  cases,  any  irritation  or  active  congestion  of 
Inngs  that  may  exist,  should  be  relieved  by  local  depletion  and  revulsion.  In 
passive  haemoptysis,  bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  or  proper. 

The  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  or  a  strong  tendency  to  them, 
should  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  bleeding,  when  the  balance  between  the 
two  opposite  courses  is,  in  other  respects,  doubtful.  Even  in  this  case,  if 
the  coexistence  of  plethora  and  excitement  appears  to  call  for  the  remedy, 
it  should  be  employed,  though  with  more  caution  than  under  other  circum- 
stances. Blood  should  be  withdrawn  in  small  quantities  and  less  frequently. 
If  the  patient  is  feeble,  and  the  indications  for  blood-letting  not  very  decided, 
it  should  be  omitted  altogether.  In  consumption,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  hosband  the  resources  of  the  system.  Debility  strongly  favours  the  depo- 
sition of  tuberculous  matter.  Our  only  hope  from  therapeutical  measures 
is  in  the  counteraction  of  this  predisposition.  Whatever,  therefore,  exhausts 
the  patient,  and  consequently  an  improper  use  of  the  lancet,  contributes  to 
the  progress  and  danger  of  the  disease.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
old  methods  of  treating  hssmoptysis  frequently  hastened  the  fktal  result  of 
consumption;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  disease  was  developed  oc 
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rendered  incurable,  when,  under  a  different  course,  it  might  either  have  been 
averted  or  conducted  to  a  favourable  issue.  The  patient,  bled  largely  and 
repeatedly,  though  perhaps  with  little  blood  to  spare,  fell  into  a  state  of 
prostration,  with  a  pale  and  almost  bloodless  surflu^e,  a  feeble  and  freqaent 
pulse,  and  altogether  without  energy  to  resist  the  disease  which  was  lying  in 
wait  to  seize  him,  or  had  already  fixed  itself  upon  his  system.  I  have  often 
known  consumptive  patients  with  occasional  attacks  of  hemoptysis,  which 
they  have  disregarded,  pursuing  their  usual  avocations  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  using  no  means  whatever  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage,  or 
only  such  as  did  not  interfere  with  their  engagements.     I  have  known  sach 

fiatients  to  recover,  without  difficulty,  from  their  temporary  attacks,  and  to 
ive  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  for  many  years,  when  probably,  if  strictly 
confined  and  copiously  depleted,  they  would  have  sunk  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  I  do  not  advocate  this  plan ;  for  there  are  cases  in  which  a  Judi- 
cious treatment,  including  even  moderate  depletion,  may  be  very  useful;  bat 
it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  much  better,  upon  the  whole,  to  leave  the  hem- 
orrhage of  consumptive  individuals  altogether  to  nature,  than  to  treat  it  with 
the  free  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lancet. 

In  cases  attended  with  febrile  excitement,  refrigerant  cathartics  and  dia- 
phoretics may  be  employed  as  auxiliary  to  the  lancet,  or  as  substitutes,  where 
it  may  be  contraindicated.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  Seidlits  powders,  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa,  the  neutral  mixture  or  effiervescing  draught,  nitre,  and  tartar 
emetic  in  small  doses,  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  mpst  suitable  medicines. 
Should  the  pulse  be  very  frequent,  and  rather  feeble  than  stron'g,  digitalis 
may  be  sometimes  added  with  advantage  to  the  other  remedies.  When 
purged,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  from  his  bed,  but  shoald 
make  nse  of  the  bed-pan.  At  the  same  time,  he  may  take  cold  and  refresh- 
ing drinks,  as  ice-water,  solution  of  gum  arable,  lemonade,  &c.  Whatever 
be  employs,  either  as  drink  or  food,  should  be  cold. 

During  the  employment  of  the  above  measures,  should  symptoms  of  In- 
flammatory or  irritative  action  in  the  chest  be  obvious,  cups  or  leeches  shoald 
be  applied  to  the  breast  or  sides,  or  between  the  shoulders,  according  to  the 
seat  of  the  affection ;  and  these  shonid  be  followed  in  due  time  by  blisters, 
if  the  symptoms  should  not  yield.  When  the  debility  is  too  great  to  admit 
even  of  local  bleeding,  dry  cups  applied  freely  over  the  chest  will  sometimes 
do  good ;  and,  if  neither  method  should  be  deemed  advisable,  a  blister  may 
be  resorted  to.  Hot  and  stimulating  pedilnvia,  the  introduction  of  the  hands 
and  arms  into  similar  liquids,  the  tourniquet  to  the  arms  or  legs,  and  sina- 
pisms or  blisters  to  the  extremities,  are  other  remedies  which  co-operate  to 
the  same  end.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  alarmingly  copious,  cold  water  may 
be  applied  to  the  breast,  back,  and  axilla;  but  this  measure  shonid  be  re- 
sorted to  with  caution,  from  the  danger  of  giving  rise  to  internal  inflamma- 
tion. While  on  the  subject  of  local  remedies,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
that,  in  long-continued  and  obstinate  cases,  in  which  the  hemorrhage  ceases 
and  returns  irregularly,  a  constant  revulsion  towards  the  extremities  shonid 
be  established  by  means  of  issues,  setons,  or  blisters. 

After  general  excitement  has  been  sufficiently  subdued,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  case  when  the  degree  of  excitement  is  moderate,  acetate 
of  lead  shoald  be  employed  internally.  This  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  re- 
medies in  hemoptysis,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  early  stages,  by  Its 
union  of  sedative  and  astringent  properties.  From  half  a  grain  to  two  gndna 
may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp* 
toms,  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach.  It  will  often  be  found  osefhl  to 
combine  it  with  a  little  opium,  which  quiets  cough,  and  renders  the  salt  more 
acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  with  ipecacahana^  when  this  is  not  furWddeo 
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bj  its  naaseating  elfbcti.  Daring  the  use  of  the  acetate,  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  open  by  ioJeglbioDS.  Shoald  febrile  action  return,  the  remedy  maj  ba 
saspended,  and  recourse  again  had  to  refrigerant  medicines.  The  acetate 
shoald  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  pushed  beyond  the  quantity  of  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  grains,  without  intermission;  as  it  might  endanger  an  attack  of 
colica  pictonum.  In  ordinary  active  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  little  cam 
be  expected  from  astringents,  should  the  preparation  of  lead  fail  .     . 

The  happiest  effects  sometimes  result  from  ergot  in  this  complaint  I  have 
seen  it  promptly  successful,  ander  circumstances  which  appeared  to  me  not 
to  admit  a  doubt  of  its  efficacy.  It  may  be  employed  in  cases  to  which  the 
acetate  of  lead  is  adapted,  and  as  a  substitute  for  that  salt  when  it  fails  to 
produce  the  desired  result  Ten  grains  may  be  given  erery  two  hours,  and 
continued  for  a  day  or  two,  or  until  the  hemorrhage  ceases,  when  the  intervals 
between  the  doses  should  be  gradually  prolonged.  I  have  seen  no  other  an- 
pleasaat  effect  from  its  use  in  this  way  than  occasional  nausea.  Should  this 
be  considerable,  the  ergot  may  be  omitted,  or  diminished.  It  should  not  be 
employed  in  cases  of  hemoptysis  occurring  during  pregnancy. 

Another  hemostatic  medicine  which  sometimes  acts  very  promptly  and 
efficiently  in  hemoptysis  is  oil  of  turpentine.  How  it  operates  is  not  well 
anderstood,  though  probably  by  some  influence  upon  the  capillaries,  perhaps 
through  the  sympathetic  nerve-centres.  It  is  applicable  to  cases  without 
inflammatory  action  or  febrile  excitement;  and,  if  plethora  exist,  it  should 
be  subdued,  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  oil.  Mere  frequency  of  pulse  does 
not  contraindicate  it.  I  have  found  no  remedy  more  efficacious  than  this 
ander  circumstances  favourable  to  its  use.  In  one  apparently  desperate  case, 
it  succeeded  after  failure  with  all  other  means.  Ten  drops  of  it  may  be  givea 
every  hour  or  two.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  very  copious,  the  dose  may  be 
much  larger.* 

When  no  decided  local  irritation,  general  fever,  or  plethora,  exists,  and 
especially  when  the  surface  is  pale  and  the  pulse  feeble,  alum  and  the  vege- 
table astringents,  as  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  kino,  catechu,  rhatany,  gera- 
nium, galls,  Ac.,  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  solution  or  infusion.  The  com- 
pound infusion  of  roses  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  an  agreeable  and  useful 
drink  in  some  of  these  cases,  especially  when  attended  with  night-sweats. 
The  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark,  with  or  without  small  doses  of  aromatic 
sulphuric  acid,  may  be  used  advantageously  under  similar  circumstances. 

Sometimes  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  proves  highly  efficacious  in  cases  of 
the  kfnd  last  mentioned.  It  should  not  be  employed  during  the  existence  of 
plethora,  and  febrile  or  great  vascular  excitement 

Passive  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  requires  the  same  treatment  as  hemor- 
rhage of  the  same  character  from  other  parts.  The  astringents,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, the  mineral  acids,  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark  and  of  iron, 
and  a  nutritious  diet  are  the  chief  remedies.  Wine  or  malt  liquors  may  some- 
times also  be  usefully  employed. 

In  all  cases,  after  the  reduction  of  undue  vascular  action,  general  and  local, 
opiates  are  useful  by  allaying  cough,  and  thus  preventing  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  frequent  provocatives  of  haemoptysis.  Their  stimulating  pro- 
perties may  often  be  usefully  modified  by  combination  with  ipecacuanha. 
When  from  any  cause  opium  is  ^ontraindicated,  hyoscyamus  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  reference  to  the  same  indication. 

When  hssmoptysis  depends  upon  disease  of  the  heart,  bleeding,  general 

*  I  first  employed  this  remedy  in  hamoptysis  ebout  twenry-three  yeara  since,  haTing 
deiiveil  aiy  tirsi  impretisions  in  its  favour  from  Dr.  James  L.  Pierce,  then  a  student  of 
medicine,  who  was  much  afflicted  with  this  disease,  and  had  found  the  oil  of  turpentine 
a  mosL  effectual  remedy  in  his  own  ease.  (Ifo(e  to  tkefonrth  edUion,) 
VOL.  IL  22 
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and  local,  rest,  digitalis,  and  American  hellebore  are  the  chief  remedies; 
thoQgh  any  of  those  above  mentioned  may  be  employed,  nnder  favooring 
ciicnmstances. 

Yiearions  hemorrhage  from  the  langs  requires  to  be  treated  with  some 
caution.  If  very  moderate,  the  attack  may  often  be  allowed  to  ran  its  comrse 
without  disadvantage ;  bat,  when  considerable,  it  should  always  be  met  by 
remedial  measures;  care  being  taken  to  prevent  injarious  consequences  l^ 
inviting  the  current  of  blood  towards  the  seat  of  the  suspended  discharge,  by 
means  of  leeches  to  the  part,  warm  fomentations,  and  stimulant  applicaUoDs. 
When  the  hemorrhage  has  resulted  from  a  retrocession  of  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, this  should  be  recalled  to  its  original  position  by  the  application  of  hot 
water  or  stimulating  infusions,  followed  by  sinapisms  or  blisters. 

The  diet  must  be  varied  according  to  the  character  and  stage  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. When  it  is  active,  and  in  the  early  stages,  the  food  should  consist 
chiefly  of  cold  farinaceous  or  mucilaginous  drinks.  When  there  is  no  excite- 
ment, and  yet  no  marked  debility,  solid  vegetable  food  is  admissible,  and 
sometimes  rennet-whey,  or  milk  may  be  added  to  the  other  articles.  In  de- 
cided convalescence,  especially  when  the  system  is  enfeebled,  and  consumption 
exists  or  is  threatened,  light  and  easily  digested  animal  food  may  be  allowed, 
such  as  soft-boiled  eggs,  oysters,  boiled  meats,  weak  broths.  Jellies,  and  the 
white  flesh  of  poultry.  In  strictly  passive  haemoptysis,  the  most  nutritious 
food  may  in  general  be  used. 

To  prevent  the-  return  of  the  bleeding,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  mea- 
sures already  detailed  under  the  head  of  hemorrhage  in  general.  The  most 
important  are  moderate  exercise  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  free  exposure  to 
the  open  air  in  suitable  weather,  a  proper  attention  to  the  clothing,  which 
should  be  such  as  to  protect  the  body  against  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  a 
moderate  diet,  the  avoidance  of  stimulating  drinks  in  excess  and  all  other  causes 
of  direct  excitement,  and  the  preservation  of  all  the  functions  in  the  healthiest 
possible  condition.  A  long  sea  voyage,  and  a  residence  during  winter  in  a 
warm  and  equable  climate,  are  also  highly  useful.  These  precautions  are 
recommended  chiefly  as  protective  against  the  development  or  advanee  of 
phthisis.  When  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  that  disease, 
or  a  predisposition  to  it,  and  when  the  hemorrhage  appears  to  depend  upon 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  circulation,  the  diet  should  be  for  some  time  exclu* 
sively  vegetable ;  an  occasional  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  other  saline 
cathartic  shonld  be  employed ;  and,  when  the  symptoms  are  threatening,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  lancet  But,  as  the  evidences  of  plethora  insap- 
pear,  these  measures  should  be  gradually  moderated,  and  at  leng^  aban- 
doned, when  the  health  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  re-established. 


Article  V. 

HEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  STOMACH,  ob  H^MATEMESIS. 
Bjn.^VcmUmg  of  Blood, — Otutrorrhagia. 

The  term  heematemesis  (derived  from  alt^a^  blood,  and  c/ctca»,  I  vomit)  sig- 
nifies literally  vomiting  of  bloody  but  is  employed,  in  its  technical  sense,  to 
signify  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach,  which,  though  usually  attended  with 
vomiting  of  blood,  is  not  always  so,  and  does  not  necessarily  exist  even  when 
blood  is  vomited;  as  this  fluid  may  be  swallowed  and  afterwards  ejected, 
without  any  gastric  hemorrhsge.  The  complaint  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
country,  though  much  less  frequent  than  epistaxis  or  haemoptysis. 
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Symptoms,  Course,  Ac, — An  attack  of  hnmatemesls  Is  sometimes  preceded 
bjr  loBi  of  appetite,  and  a  feeling  of  oppression,  weight,  ftilness,  lieat,  &c.  in 
the  epigastriam,  with  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure ;  symptoms  which  indi* 
eate  the  existence  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mncons  mem« 
iMmse.  Ooeasionallj,  also,  general  nneasiness,  chilliness  or  rigors,  and  sab- 
saqnent  febrile  reaction  are  experienced.  These  phenomena  yield,  after  a 
time,  to  nansea,  dizziness,  faintness,  paleness  of  sarface,  and  depression  of 
pulse;  in  the  midst  of  which  vomiting  of  blood  takes  place,  with  thefreqnent 
effect  of  partially  relieying  the  antecedent  symptoms.  In  many  instances, 
howerer,  the  vomiting  is  preceded  only  by  sickness  of  stomach,  and  its  nsnal 
attendant  phenomena,  without  any  signs  of  local  or  general  excitement.  In 
some  eases,  especially  those  in  which  malignant  diseases  are  accompanied 
with  hsmatemesis,  the  patient  does  not  even  experience  nausea,  bat  dis- 
charges the  blood  in  monthfals,  by  a  sort  of  regargitation  rather  than  by 
vomiting.  Tenderness  in  the  epigastriam  is  apt  to  continue  after  the  stom- 
ach has  been  evacuated,  and  pressure  in  this  region  sometimes  occasions  erne- 
sis.  Pain  and  tenderness  in  one  or  both  hypochondriac  regions,  costiveness, 
and  sallowness  of  skin  mark  a  complication  of  the  complaint  with  disease  of 
the  liver  or  spleen.  From  the  combined  effects  of  nausea  and  loss  of  blood, 
the  system  is  sometimes  very  much  depressed ;  the  surface  being  cold  and 
bloodless,  the  pulse  absent  or  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  patient  in  a  state 
of  partial  or  complete  unconsciousness.  In  this  condition  he  occasionally  is 
when  first  seen  by  the  physician ;  the  hemorrhage  having  ceased  in  consequence 
of  the  depressed  state  of  the  circulation.  The  system,  however,  generally 
reacts,  with  or  without  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  some  cases,  febrile 
symptoms,  with  a  furred  tongue,  attend  the  complaint  thrpughout  its  course. 

The  quantity  of  blood  thrown  up  varies  greatly,  being  in  some  cases  trifling, 
in  others  amounting  to  several  pints  or  even  quarts.  It  is  generally  con- 
siderable. The  blood  differs  in  appearance  according  to  its  quantity,  its  length 
of  detention  in  the  stomach,  and  the  character  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
hemorrhage  may  have  originated.  When  very  copious,  it  may  be  bright-red 
and  liquid,  because  not  detained  so  long  in  the  stomach  as  to  have  undergone 
there  any  material  change.  Commonly,  however,  it  is  dark  and  more  or  less 
coagulated ;  the  coagula  being  sometimes  shaped  as  if  moulded  in  the  stomach ; 
hot  more  commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  much  broken  up,  and  mixed  with 
liquid,  and  sometimes  with  the  remains  of  the  food.  They  occasionally  appear 
as  if  partially  digested,  and  not  unfrequently  are  more  or  less  deprived  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  a  light  brownish-red  or 
dirty- whitish  colour.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  almost  black,  or  of  a  brownish- 
parple  or  sooty  colour,  especially  when  the  hemorrhage  occurs  towards  the 
close  of  malignant  diseases.  Dr.  Oarswell  ascribes  this  appearance  to  the 
action  of  an  acid  upon  the  blood  in  the  stomach.  The  dark  matter  like  coffee- 
grounds,  consisting  of  blackish  flocculi  floating  in  a  colourless  liquid,  and 
known  commonly  by  the  name  of  black  vomit,  which  is  discharged  so  fre- 
qaently  in  the  last  stage  of  yellow  fever,  and  occasionally  in  other  affections 
attended  with  gastric  inflammation,  is  considered  by  the  same  writer  as  blood 
altered  by  acid  in  the  stomach.  This  cannot,  however,  be  the  case  in  all  in- 
stances; for  the  vomited  matter  would,  in  this  case,  exhibit  very  frequently  an 
imperfect  change,  from  the  variable  proportion  of  acid  present;  while,  in  fact, 
it  generally  remains  uniform,  though  sometimes  thrown  up  in  great  quantities, 
and  by  rapidly  succeeding  efforts.  There  can,  I  think,  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  it  issues  from  the  blood-vessels  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  vomited, 
or  acquires  that  condition  in  its  passage  through  the  epithelium.  But  that 
actual  effused  blood  may  undergo  a  change  analogous  to  this,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  the  reaction  of  acids,  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
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by  ezperimeDt  The  stools  in  h^matemesis  often  present  a  black  appear- 
ance,  resdting  from  the  passage  of  blood  tbroogh  the  pjloms,  and  ibe  re» 
action  of  the  intestinal  liquids  npon  it  before  its  discharge. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  sometioMs 
takes  place  withoat  vomiting.  This  may  happen  when  the  quantity  of  effoaed 
blood  is  too  small  to  provoke  vomiting,  or  when  it  is  so  gpreat,  and  the  dia* 
charge  so  sadden,  as  to  take  the  stomach  by  sorprise,  and  distend  it  beyond 
the  power  of  contraction.  In  the  former  case»  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  cer- 
tain  diagnosis,  although,  if  the  usual  premonitory  symf^oms  of  gastric  hem<»r« 
rhage  be  followed  by  the  appearance  of  black  stools,  there  may  be  reason  for 
suspecting  that  this  affection  has  actually  existed.  In  the  latter  case,  alao» 
the  diagnosis  is  uncertain.  Qenerally  the  hemorrhage  proves  speedily  fatal^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  revealed  by  dissection.  Should  the  patieat 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  he  would  infer  the  very  probable  ex* 
istence  of  gastric  hemorrhage,  if  he  should  find  the  epigastrium  prominent 
and  dull  under  percussion,  and  should  learn  that  the  symptoms  of  prostration, 
which  are  always  present,  had  occurred  rather  suddenly,  after  a  previona 
longer  or  shorter  duration  of  gastric  disorder.  Death  is  not  a  necessary  re* 
suit.  Should  the  hemorrhage  cease  upon  the  occurrence  of  partial  or  com- 
plete syncope,  the  system  may  react,  and  the  blood  may  gradually  pass  into 
the  duodenum,  until  the  stomach  is  wholly  rid  of  it,  or  is  enabled,  by  the  re- 
daction of  the  quantity,  to  discharge  the  remainder  by  vomiting.  . 

The  symptoms  of  gastric  hemorrhage  are  very  commonly  mixed  with  those 
of  other  affections  in  which  it  originated ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  saj 
how  much  is  ascribable  to  the  one  and  how  much  to  the  other  cause. 

Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  ceases  after  the  first  full  evacnation  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  does  not  return.  More  commonly,  however,  it  continues  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  with  frequent  repetitions  of  vomiting ;  and  may  thua 
run  on  for  many  days  or  weeks.  The  stomach  is  often,  in  such  cases,  very 
irritable,  and  substances  swallowed  are  rejected  even  when  there  is  no  blood. 
The  patient  at  length,  in  consequeuce  of  the  loss  of  blood,  falls  into  a  com* 
pletely  anemks  state.  Even  when  the  hemorrhage  has  been  suspended  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  is  liable  to  relapses  from  slight  causes,  or  withoat  anj 
apparent  exciting  cause,  in  consequeuce  of  the  persistence  of  the  affbetion 
which  originated  the  bleeding.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of  a  periodieal 
return  of  the  hemorrhage.  This  happens  especially  in  females  with  amenor- 
rhoea,  in  whom  hssmatemesis  occurs  monthly,  as  a  substitute  for  the  menses. 
It  is  said  also  sometimes  to  assume  a  similar  periodicity,  with  the  SAMe  in- 
terval, in  men,  when  vicarious  to  a  suppressed  hemorrhoidal  flux. 

Hasmatemesis  occasionally  produces  death  immediately,  and  more  frequently 
causes  or  hastens  a  fatal  issue  by  the  exhaustion  resulting  from  ita  long  con- 
tinuance, or  frequent  repetition.  But  it  is  not  usually  very  dangerous  in  itseUl 
Cases  not  connected  with  organic  or  malignant  disease  end  favourably  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances ;  and,  when  death  occurs  during  the  continnanee  of 
the  affection,  it  is  in  general  merely  hastened,  and  would  sooner  or  later  occur 
from  some  coexisting  complaint,  of  which  the  hemorrhage  is  a  symptooL 

Diagnoiis, — The  hemorrhages  with  which  haematemesis  may  sometimes  be 
confounded  are  those  which  take  place  from  the  nostrils,  fauces,  and  air-pee* 
sages.  From  all  these  sources  blood  is  occasionally  swallowed,  and  snbse^- 
quently  vomited.  For  the  modes  in  which  the  two  former  hemorrhages  may 
be  distinguished,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  epistaxis.  It  is  sOK 
ficient  here  to  say  that  a  close  examination  will  almost  always  discover  tte 
seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  when  from  the  nostrils  or  throat;  and  the  abeence  of 
preliminary  gastric  symptoms  other  than  the  mere  nausea  and  oppression, 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  blood  in  the  stoned^  and 
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the  eesiatioii  of  all  nlgns  of  hflemateinesis  after  the  stomach  has  been  once 
thoronghly  eTacnated,  will  render  the  probability  rery  great,  that  the  blood 
which  may  hare  been  vomited  had  been  swallowed.  In  some  instances  of 
yoong  children,  where  no  external  evidences  conld  be  discovered  of  the  origin 
of  tiie  hemorrhage,  it  might  be  very  difficnlt  to  form  a  correct  jodgment;  bnt^ 
as  infiuits  often  swallow  the  blood  which  comes  into  their  (knees,  from  what- 
ever source,  and  as  proper  gastric  hemorrhage  is  an  exceedingly  rare  affec- 
tion at  that  age,  it  may  be  inferred  that  any  blood  which  they  may  vomit 
has  probably  proceeded  from  some  other  source  than  the  stomach. 

In  ordinary  cases,  there  can  be  no  diAcnlty  in  discriminating  between  hse- 
matemesis  and  hemoptysis.  In  the  former,  the  blood  is  nsnally  dark,  coagu- 
lated, often  much  altered,  and  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
Is  discharged  by  vomiting;  in  the  latter,  it  is  bright-red,  often  frothy,  never 
in  large  coagula,  frequently  mixed  with  mucus,  and  is  thrown  up  by  coughing. 
Besides,  the  preceding  and  attendant  phenomena  are,  in  the  one  case,  refer- 
rible  to  the  stomach,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  lungs.  But  in  those  instances 
of  hemoptysis  before  alluded  to  (see  page  319),  in  which  the  blood  is  thrown 
np  suddenly  in  large  quantities,  by  a  sort  of  convulsive  movement  of  the 
mnscles  of  expiration,  while  vomiting  is  at  the  same  time  produced,  probably 
by  the  irritation  of  the  blood  in  the  pharynx,  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  easy. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  very  rare,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  may  generally 
be  distinguished  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  circnmstances.  The  seat  of 
the  preliminary  symptoms  must  be  examined,  as  well  as  the  existing  state  of 
the  stomach  and  the  lungs.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  no  preceding 
nneasiness  of  stomach,  if  pressure  upon  the  epigastrium  occasions  little  or  no 

Cin,  if  the  stools  are  free  from  blackness,  and  none  of  those  diseases  are 
own  to  exist  which  predispose  to  hsdmatemesis ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  pre-existing  cough,  pectoral  oppression,  or  other  symptoms  of 
disease  in  the  chest,  if  evidence  is  presented  by  auscultation,  or  otherwise,  ot 
abundant  liquid  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  if  the  sudden  eruption  of  blood  has 
been  preceded,  and  should  be  followed,  after  subsidence,  by  bloody  expecto- 
ration; there  would  be  ample  reason  for  the  conclusion,  that  the  hemor- 
rhage was  exclusively  from  the  lungs.  In  more  doubtful  cases,  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner  must  be  influenced  by  the  preponderance  of  one  or  the 
other  set  of  phenomena  above  alluded  to.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
blood  may  issue  at  the  same  time  from  the  bronchial  and  gastric  mucous  mem<* 
brane,  thus  constituting  a  mixed  case  of  haemoptysis  and  hflsmatemesis. 

Oases  have  been  recorded  in  which  individuals  have  purposely  swallowed 
blood,  so  as  to  induce  vomiting,  with  the  view  of  producing  the  false  impres- 
sion, that  they  were  labouring  under  this  disease.  Such  instances,  however, 
are  very  rare,  and  roust  be  Judged  of  by  a  comparison  of  the  symptoms  they 
present,  with  those  characteristic  of  proper  hsematemesis. 

Causes, — The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  causes  of  heematemesis : 
-i-blows  on  the  epigastrium,  wounding  bodies  that  may  have  been  swallowed, 
acrid  or  caustic  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach,  violent  straining  in 
the  act  of  vomiting,  the  drinking  of  very  cold  water,  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liqnort  and  stimnlating  condiments,  excesses  in  eating,  the  translation  of  gout 
or  rheumatism,  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  (its  of  anger  or  other 
strong  emotion,  whatever,  in  fine,  is  capable  of  inducing  irritation,  inflam- 
mation, ulceration,  or  simple  congestion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
Plethora,  a  relative  excess  of  the  red  corpuscles  over  the  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
and  general  excitement  of  the  circulation  from  any  source,  are  causes  common 
to  this  with  all  other  hemorrhages.  Agencies  which  debilitate  the  vessels  of 
the  stomach,  or  deprave  the  blood,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  lead  to 
passive  hamatemesis.    In  relation  to  many  of  these  causes,  the  same  one  may 
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be  remote  or  predisposing  in  one  case,  and  immediate  or  exciting  in  aoother ; 
and  it  not  nnfreqnently  happens  that  a  caose,  ordinarily  predisposing,  is  capa- 
ble, when  it  acts  long  and  powerfnlly,  of  inducing  the  complaint  withoot 
other  influence.  Sex  and  time  of  life  may  be  considered  among  the  predis- 
posing causes.  Women  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  men ;  and  persons 
of  middle  age,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-fi?e,  much  more  so  than  the  yooog  and 
the  old.     Infants  are  very  rarely  attacked  with  it 

As  all  other  hemorrhages,  this  may  depend  immediately  upon  fanotional 
derangement  of  the  vessels  from  which  it  proceeds,  without  organic  disease 
in  the  stomach,  or  disease  of  any  kind  elsewhere.'  But  such  exemption  is 
comparatively  rare.  The  following  are  the  particular  affections  with  which 
hflsmatemesis  is  most  frequently  associated  as  one  of  their  effects. 

1.  Inflammation  and  Ulceration  of  the  Stomach, — In  the  early  stages  of 
gastritis,  the  vessels  occasionally  throw  out  blood  in  greater  or  less  amount ; 
though  the  hemorrhage  from  this  cause  is  generally  trifling,  and  not  the  chief 
object  of  attention  to  the  practitioner.  It  is  perhaps  most  common,  and  most 
abundant,  in  the  inflammation  which  results  from  irritant  poisons  acting  di* 
rectly  on  the  stomach.  In  the  ulcerative  stage  of  the  affection,  copious  hem- 
orriiage  sometimes  occurs.  The  blood  may  proceed  from  the  ulcerated  snr« 
&ce  generally,  or  from  one  or  more  vessels  which  have  been  divided  in  its 
progress.  Sometimes  the  ulceration  destroys  the  whole  thickness  of  the  ai^ 
noted  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  penetrates  a  considerable  artery 
of  the  stomach,  as,  for  example,  the  coronary  artery.  The  hemorrhage  is  oo- 
casfonally  the  first  decided  intimation  of  the  existence  of  disease ;  the  progreas 
of  the  ulceration  having  been  so  slight,  or  the  sensibility  of  the  ulcerated  sor- 
fisoe  so  feeble,  as  scarcely  to  have  excited  the  serious  attention  of  the  patient, 
Another  condition  of  inflammation  which  may  be  attended  with  hsBmatemesia, 
is  the  advanced  stage  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  when  the  vessels  have 
become  much  enfeebled,  and  their  coats  offer  little  resistance  to  the  force 
which  propels  the  blood.  This  occurs  sometimes  in  the  last  stages  of  yellow 
fever,  and  other  malignant  affections  attended  with  gastritis.  It  is  obviooa 
that  the  hemorrhage  is  in  this  case  passive. 

2.  Cancer.  —  Cancer  in  the  stomach  is  not  unfreqnently  attended  with 
hflsmatemesis.  The  hemorrhage  may  take  place  either  before  or  after  ulcera- 
tion  of  the  tumour.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  proceed  from  mechanieal 
obstruction  to  the  circulation,  or  from  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  vea- 
sels  excited  by  the  contiguous  disease.  In  the  ulcerative  stage,  in  which  it 
is  most  frequent  and  copious,  it  may  result  from  the  oozing  of  blood  ttom 
numerous  points  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  or  from  some  considerable  vessel 
which  has  been  divided  in  the  progress  of  the  affection.  The  vessel  thus 
divided  may  belong  either  to  the  stomach,  or  to  some  one  of  the  neighbonring 
structures,  as  the  spleen,  liver,  mesentery,  or  omentum,  which  have  formed 
adhesions  with  the  stomach,  and  communicate  with  it  by  ulceration.  In 
these  cases,  the  hemorrhage  often,  happily  for  the  patient,  hastens  the  fatal 
issue  by  its  exhausting  effects.  The  blood  thrown  up  is  often  brownish,  or 
ehocolate-coloured  and  quite  broken  down,  in  consequence  probably  of  changes 
undergone  after  effusion ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  as  in  the  black  vomit  of  jti- 
low  fever,  it  may  sometimes  be  altered  in  the  process  of  extravasation. 

3.  Disease  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen, — Haamatemesis,  connected  with  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  and  spleen,  is  probably  more  frequent  in  this  country,  and 
in  tropical  climates,  than  the  same  disease  from  any  other  or  all  other  cansea. 
When  the  hepatic  circulation  is  languid  from  debility,  or  obstructed  by  con- 
gestion, inflammation,  or  other  organic  disease,  there  are  necessarily  produced 
delay  and  congestion  of  blood  in  the  portal  veins,  and  consequently  tbroagh- 
out  the  whole  ot  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages.    This  oongeation 
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is  felt  most  in  the  stomach,  and  there  its  resnlts  are  apt  to  be  displayed  in 
Tarioas  modes  of  derangement,  among  which  is  hemorrhage.  Another  mode 
in  which  h»matemesis  may  have  an  hepatic  origin,  is  by  impediment  to  the 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  stricture 
of  the  ascending  vena  cava,  produced  by  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  hem* 
orrhage  is  most  apt  to  occar  when  hepatic  ol»truction  originates  suddenly. 
Disease  of  the  spleen  probably  acts  as  a  caose  of  stomachic  hemorrhage  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  one  at  least  of 
the  offices  of  this  viscus  is  to  serve  as  a  diverticulum,  or  reservoir  for  the 
superfluous  blood  of  the  portal  circulation,  so  as  to  prevent  the  injnrions 
consequences  which  might  otherwise  much  more  frequently  result  from  cou-^ 
gestion  in  this  system  of  veins.  Now,  when  the  spleen  has  become  already 
congested,  it  is  of  course,  in  the  same  degree,  less  capable  of  serving  as  a 
diverticulum,  and  the  consequences  of  the  portal  congestion,  should  it  still 
continue^  are  more  likely  to  be  experienced  in  the  stomach.  Great  enlarge* 
meat  of  the  spleen  may  also  act  mechanically  by  impeding  the  circulation 
through  the  aorta,  or  through  venous  trunks  which  return  the  blood  fh>m 
the  viscera  to  the  vena  cava.  In  the  former  case,  the  stomach  may  suffer 
along  with  the  other  organs  to  which  the  excess  of  blood  is  sent  that  cannot 
fiod  its  way  through  the  aorta ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  direct  interruption  of 
its  own  returning  blood.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  hemorrhage  in  the 
stomach  may  take  place  from  ramifications  of  vessels  communicating  directly 
with  the  splenic  vein,  and  thus  be  an  immediate  result  of  congestion  of  the 
spleen.  Another  mode  in  which  disease  of  the  spleen  operates  in  producing 
hemorrhage,  is  by  altering  the  condition  of  the  blood.  In  many  cases  <» 
bssmatemesis,  of  hepatic  or  splenic  origin,  the  hemorrhage  is  probably  useful, 
partly  by  directly  relieving  the  congestion  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  preventing 
more  injurious  results  in  that  organ,  partly  by  exhausting  the  sources  of  the 
disease  in  one  or  both  of  the  viscera  referred  to.  It  is  a  recorded  fact,  that 
very  large  swellings  of  the  spleen  have  been  suddenly  reduced  by  the  occur- 
rence of  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 

4.  Other  Organic  Affections. — Solid  tumonrs  within  the  abdomen,  whether 
scirrhous  or  not,  large  aneurisms,  and  even  the  pregnant  uterus,  may  act  as 
causes  of  hsematemesis  by  pressure  upon  the  veins  which  return  the  blood  of 
the  portal  circle,  or  upon  the  great  descending  trunk  of  the  aorta  or  the 
primitive  iliacs.  Organic  disease  of  the  heart  may  have  the  same  effect  by 
impeding  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  vena  cava,  and  thus  producing 
general  venous  congestion.  Another  origin  of  gastric  hemorrhage  may  be 
the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  into  the  stomach.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
O.  B.  Hodgkin,  of  Media,  Pa.,  in  which  repeated  attacks  of  hsematemeeis, 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  proceeded  from  a  tumour  in  the  stomach,  at 
the  cardiac  orifice,  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  varicose  veins,  which  were  all 
traced  into  the  gastric  vein,  and  which  appeared  to  open  by  minute  orifices 
into  the  stomach.    (Am,  Journ.  of  Med,  8ci.,  Oct.  1856,  p.  876.) 

Haematemesis  is  not  a  very  uocommon  affection  in  females,  as  the  result 
of  suppression  of  the  menses;  and  it  is  then,  as  before  stated,  apt  to  assume 
a  periodical  form.  It  is  liable  especially  to  occur  in  nervous  females;  but 
periiaps  this  association  is  merely  accidental;  the  nervous  symptoms  being  a 
mere  dependence  of  the  uterine  affection,  without  any  direct  relation  to  the 
hemorrhage  firom  the  stomach.  It  is,  however,  peculiarly  apt  to  be  excited 
in  such  patients  by  causes  calculated  to  disturb  their  equanimity. 

This  hemorrhage  is  also  an  occasional  attendant  upon  malignant  fevers, 
scurvy,  purpura  hsBmorrhag^ca,  and  other  affections  in  which  the  blood  has 
assumed  the  hemorrhagic  character.  In  these  cases,  it  is  generally  associated 
with  hemorrhage  from  other  sources^  and  is  passive  in  its  nature. 
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As  in  all  the  other  hemorrhages,  the  blood  id  hematemesis  maj  escape 
throQgh  a  wound  or  rapture  of  the  vessel,  through  an  opening  produced  by 
ulceration  or  sphacelus,  or  through  the  coats  without  any  discoverable  solution 
of  continuity;  and,  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  it  may  be  active  or  passive, 
the  result,  namely,  either  of  increased  vascular  action,  or  of  a  mere  relaxa- 
tion of  the  walls,  allowing  the  blood  to  pass  without  the  usual  resistance. 
How  the  blood  may  be  conceived  to  pass  through  the  vascular  coats,  without 
a  rupture,  has  been  explained  in  the  general  observations  on  hemorrhage. 

Anatomical  Characters. — If  the  hemorrhage  has  proceeded  from  a  wound 
or  rupture  of  a  vessel,  the  orifice  may  generally  be  found  upon  close  inspec- 
tion. A  case  is  recorded  in  which  it  resulted  from  the  bite  of  a  leech  swal- 
lowed with  the  water  of  a  rivulet.  (DicL  de  Med,,  xii.  SiO.)  In  many  cases, 
the  most  careful  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach  reveals  no  vascular 
solution  of  continuity;  and  the  inference  is  almost  irresistible  that  the  hemor- 
rhage was  a  mere  transudation.  In  these  cases,  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane is  sometimes  quite  healthy  both  in  consistence  and  colour;  but,  more 
frequently,  it  exhibits  evidence  of  congestion  or  inflammation,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  vascular  redness,  sanguineous  effusion  into  the  mucous  or  sub- 
mucous tissue,  or  of  softening.  In  some  instances  dark  points  appear  thickly 
strewed  over  the  mucous  surface.  Sometimes  ulcers  are  discovered,  with 
their  surfaces  covered  over  with  thin  coagula,  or  exhibiting  specks  here  aind 
there,  at  points  from  which  the  hemorrhage  probably  proceeded.  Sometimes 
large  vessels  are  found  open  by  ulceration. 

*  Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  and  kept  perfectly  quiet 
both  in  body  and  mind.  He  should  take  a  little  ice-water  now  and  then, 
and  may  even  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice  if  agreeable  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  excitement  should  be  directed  towards  the  extremities  by  immersing 
the  hands  and  feet  in  hot  water.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  very  copious,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  apply  ice  or  cold  water  to  the  epigastrium. 

If  there  should  be  much  nausea,  retching,  and  ineffectual  effort  to  vomit, 
with  the  discharge  of  a  little  coagulated  blood,  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion 
ibat  much  more  blood  might  be  remaining  in  the  stomach,  and  serving  as  a 
source  of  irritation,  it  might  be  proper  to  effect  its  complete  evacuation  by  a 
moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  The  action  of  the  medicine  would  be  less 
likely  to  provoke  hemorrhage  than  the  spontaneous  movements  alluded  to, 
and  after  its  operation  the  stomach  would  probably  be  left  comparatively 
quiet.     But,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  emetics  are  of  doubtful  propriety. 

Should  the  pulse  be  excited,  and  of  sufficient  strong^,  and  especially  if, 
at  the  same  time,  there  be  symptoms  of  gastric  inflammation  or  vascular 
irritation,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  in  quantities  proportioned 
to  the  effects  of  the  operation  upon  the  pulse;  and  a  continuance  of  the 
same  circumstances  would  justify  a  repetition  of  the  measure.  Sometimes, 
when  the  patient  is  too  feeble  to  admit  of  bleeding,  and  the  local  symp- 
toms alluded  to  exist,  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  substituted ;  and 
tiiese  will  often  be  found  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  lancet  The  system,  how- 
ever, is  often  too  much  exhausted  to  admit  of  depletion  in  any  shape.  Sina- 
pisms and  blisters  to  the  epigastrium  may  then  be  used. 

When  the  patient  is  very  prostrate,  with  a  pale  and  cold  skin,  and  a  feeble 
or  absent  pulse,  much  advantage  may  sometimes  accrue  from  the  hot  bath,  of 
the  temperature  of  about  105^,  by  which  the  blood  is  drawn  to  the  surface, 
and  a  safe  stimulus  applied  to  the  system.  The  same  remedy  may  also  be 
Uaed  in  less  prostrate  conditions,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  it  is  deemed  highly  advisable  to  g^ve  a  centrifugal  direction  to  the  blood. 

Acetate  of  lead,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  combined  with  a 
little  opium,  ia  one  of  the  moat  efficient  internal  remedies.    If  this  should  be 
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rejected,  or  should  fail  from  other  causes,  recourse  may  be  had  to  other 
astringents,  such  as  alum,  kino,  catechu,  krameria,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid, 
and  some  of  the  liquid  preparatioas  of  iron.  But  these  are  incompatible  with 
much  irritation,  and  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  and  in  cases  of  little  or  no  local  ezoitement  at  the  commence- 
ment, oil  of  turpentine,  or  creasote,  with  or  without  laudanum,  maj  be  given 
in  8HU1II  doses.  The  former  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hemorrhage  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  last  stag^  of  gastric  inflammation.  Ergot  might  be 
tried  with  some  hope  of  advantage;  but  it  oecaaionally  nauseates,  and  the 
author  has  not  employed  it  in  this  hemorrhage. 

Excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach  should  be  allayed  by  lime-water  and 
milk,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  case,  by  injections  of  laudanum,  and  by  a 
sinapism  or  blister  over  the  stomach.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  when 
the  stomach  is  irritable,  by  enemata;  when  it  is  retentive,  by  mild  cathartics, 
as  the  Seidlitz  powders,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  castor  oil,  &c.  Some- 
times active  purgation  is  indicated,  especially  in  congestion  of  the  portal 
eircle,  and  then  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt  may  be  used. 

When  the  liver  is  in  fault,  the  hepatic  secretion  should  be  promoted  by 
minnte  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  calomel  or  mercurial  pill,  alternated 
with  mild  cathartics ;  and  this  plan  should  be  pursued  until  the  stools  exhibit 
yellow  bile,  or  the  gums  of  the  patient  are  touched.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
posaible  that  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  would  act  more  efficiently ;  but  in 
general  the  alterative  plan  is  preferable  as  the  safer.  Both  in  hepatic  and 
iplenic  cases,  remedies  should  be  employed  calculated  to  relieve  the  disease 
of  these  organs  respectively.  In  splenic  cases,  advantage  will  often  accrue 
from  the  combined  use  of  iron,  quinia,  and  purgation. 

When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel,  the  general  plan 
above  indicated  may  be  pursued ;  care,  however,  being  taken  to  avoid  all  sub* 
stances  that  might  irritate  the  stomach.  Perfect  rest  is  the  most  important 
measure  in  these  cases.     Bleeding  is  seldom,  if  ever,  admissible. 

In  vicarious  hsematemesis,  besides  employing  the  means  already  mentioned, 
the  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  produce  a  derivative  effect  towards  the 
seat  of  the  suppressed  discharge  by  leeches,  warm  fomentations,  and  stimu* 
lating  applications  to  the  part.  In  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  constitutional  means 
should  be  employed  for  the  restoration  of  the  menses.  In  these  cases,  pur* 
gatives  have  been  found  highly  beneficial 

In  passive  hsematemesis,  the  plan  must  be  pursued  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  as  applicable  to  the  passive  hemorrhages  generally.  (See  page 
310.)  The  chief  remedies  are  the  astringents,  mineral  acids,  sulphate  of 
quinia,  the  chalybeates,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

Attention  to  the  diet  is  important  In  cases  attended  with  local  or  general 
excitement,  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  gum-water  and  farinaceous 
drinks.  If  debilitated,  he  may  take  rennet-whey,  or  diluted  milk.  Milk  with 
lime-water  sometimes  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  In  great  debility,  as 
when  the  hemorrhage  is  passive,  animal  broths,  jellies,  egg  beat  with  wine, 
and  sometimes  milk-punch  may  be  employed.  When  the  stomach  rejects 
everything,  the  patient  must  be  supported  by  nutritive  enemata.  In  conva- 
lescence, only  the  lightest  and  most  digestible  animal  food  should  be  allowed. 

The  prophylactic  measures  adapted  to  hsematemesis  are  to  be  inferred  from 
the  remarks  already  made  relative  to  the  general  preventive  treatment  of 
hemorrhage;  and  anything  which  may  be  peculiar  to  this  particular  form 
will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  reflecting  practitioner. 
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Article  VI. 

HEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  BOWELS,  ob  MELiBNA. 

Hemobbhaoe  of  the  bowels,  though  not  nDfreqoent  as  an  incident  of  rariooa 
organic  affections,  is  somewhat  rare  as  an  original  fanctional  disease.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  generally  assumes  the  form  of  melsena ;  the  blood  having  under- 
gone, after,  or  in  the  act  of  extravasation,  such  changes  as  to  give  the  stools 
the  black  appearance  characteristic  of  that  affection.  The  name  mel»na  has 
been  rather  loosely  applied,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  designative  of  a 
disease.  In  its  most  extensive  sense,  it  would  include  all  black  discharges 
firom  the  bowels,  whether  of  vitiated  bile  or  altered  blood.  In  this  applica- 
tion of  the  term  it  is  improper,  as  it  combines  two  distinct  aflisctions  under 
one  designation.  If  confined  to  hemorrhage,  it  is  inadequate ;  for  there  are 
many  instances  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  in  which  the  discharges  are  not 
black ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  making  a  mere  difference 
in  colour  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  into  distinct  varieties,  especially  as 
every  diversity  of  shade  is  presented  in  different  cases,  from  bright  arterial 
redness  of  the  stools  to  pitchy  blackness. 

Discharges  of  dark  and  altered  blood  from  the  bowels  are  often  a  mere 
attendant  upon  haamatemesis,  and  not  necessarily  connected  wiUi  intestioal 
disease.  A  portion  of  the  blood  extravasated  in  the  stomach  passes  the 
pylorus,  and,  being  changed  by  admixture  with  the  contents  of  the  bowels, 
and  their  chemical  reaction  upon  it,  escapes  in  the  form  of  black  stools.  Sueh 
a  result  may  take  place,  even  without  vomiting ;  the  whole  of  the  effused 
blood  passing  downward.  Again,  the  black  evacuations  may  be  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  though  the  patient  may  at  the 
same  time  vomit  blood ;  and  this  is  probably  often  the  case ;  as  the  cansee 
which  produce  hsBmatemesis  act,  in  many  instances,  with  scarcely  less  energy 
upon  the  bowels  than  on  the  stomach.  Still  another  case  is  that  in  which, 
though  vomiting  and  purging  of  blood  may  exist,  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage 
Is  exclusively  in  the  bowels;  the  blood  rising,  as  bile  is  often  known  to  do, 
f^om  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  always 
easy  to  decide,  in  any  particular  case  of  bloody  evacuations  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  whether  or  not  intestinal  hemorrhage,  strictly  so  called,  really 
exists.  In  forming  a  conclusion,  we  must  be  influenced  by  the  character  of 
the  antecedent  and  attendant  symptoms.  According  as  these  point  more 
especially  to  the  stomach  or  bowels,  will  be  our  inference  as  to  the  seat  of 
the  hemorrhage ;  and,  if  they  equally  embrace  both,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  hemorrhage  also  is  from  both  sources.  The  quantity  and  colour  of 
the  blood  discharged  will  have  some  influence  on  our  judgment.  When  it 
passes  by  stool  copiously,  or  without  great  alteration,  it  is,  in  all  probability, 
of  intestinal  origin.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
certain  conclusion.  Happily,  this  is  of  the  less  importance ;  as  the  causes 
and  nature  of  the  hemorrhage  from  the  two  sources  are  so  analogous  as  to 
give  a  certain  character  of  identity  to  the  affection,  in  reference  to  treatment 

SymptomB, — In  most  cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  the  discharge  of  blood 
is  preceded  by  evidences  of  disease.  Often,  this  disease  is  of  a  well-knowu 
and  marked  character,  as  enteritis,  dysentery,  enteric  fever,  scurvy,  purpura, 
&c.,  of  all  of  which  hemorrhage  fVom  the  bowels  is  an  occasional  concomitant. 
But  frequently  also  the  preliminary  symptoms  are  less  definite.  Feelings  of 
oppression,  weight,  distension,  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  pains  in 
the  hypochondriac  regions,  occasional  tenderness  upon  pressure,  a  furred 
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tongae,  deOcient  or  disordered  appetite,  coDstipatfon  or  diarrhoea,  a  pale, 
aallow,  or  diDgj  complexion,  dejection  of  spirits,  languor,  weakness,  and  more 
or  less  disorder  of  the  circalation,  indicate  a  derangement  of  health  of  some 
daration,  of  which  visceral  disorder  and  impaired  digestion  are  the  most  pro* 
minent  ingredients.    A  patient  in  this  condition  is  nnexpectedlj  affected  with 

S'ping  pain,  naosea,  increased  paleness,  and  more  or  less  giddiness,  faintness, 
preraion  of  pnlse,  and  coolness  of  the  extremities,  attended  by  a  discharge 
firom  the  bowels,  which,  on  examination,  proves  to  be  blood  of  a  black  colour, 
rerj  offensive,  and  otherwise  altered  in  character.  Occasionally  a  diarrhoea 
has  existed  for  some  days  with  more  or  less  of  the  same  symptoms,  withoot, 
how^erer,  occasioning  mnch  uneasiness,  until  attention  is  accidentally  called  to 
the  bloody  nature  of  the  stools.  In  some  instances,  again,  the  hemorrhage 
comes  on  without  any  premonitory  symptoms ;  and  the  evacuation  from  the 
bowels,  and  its  attendant  depression,  are  the  first  obvious  signs  of  disease. 
This  depression  is  sometimes  extreme,  and  the  patient  may  even  sink  below  the 
point  of  reaction.  Sudden  prostration  and  death  have  occurred  without  any 
eracnation,  and  the  cause  has  remained  concealed  until  dissection  has  revealed 
a  Ysst  collection  of  blood,  fluid  or  coagulated,  in  the  small  intestines.  In 
cases  of  sudden  prostration,  intestinal  hemorrhage  may  be  suspected,  when 
the  previous  symptoms  were  those  of  portal  congestion,  or  organic  disease  of 
the  bowels,  and  when  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  with  dulness  on  percus- 
sion, not  before  existing,  is  discovered  upon  investigation.  But  cases  of  so 
much  Tiolence,  whether  with  or  without  discharge  from  the  bowels,  are  com- 
paradvely  rare.  Very  generally  the  system  rises  out  of  the  temporary  de« 
preasion,  or  the  affection  may  even  run  its  whole  course  without  any  serious 
evidenees  of  prostration.  Occasionally  the  bloody  evacuations  are  attended 
SDd  preceded  by  excruciating  pain,  which,  however,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  some 
orgcanic  disease  of  the  bowels.     Quite  as  often  there  is  little  or  no  pain. 

The  character  of  the  blood  discharged  is  very  various.  The  quantity  is 
sometimes  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  stain  the  fecal  evacuations,  while 
in  other  instances  it  may  amount  to  pints  or  quarts.  The  colour  may  be 
bright-red ;  but  is  much  oftener  dark,  or  almost  black.  The  consistence  of 
the  blood  may  be  fluid,  or  grumous  from  broken  coagula,  or  thick,  semi-liquid, 
and  tar-like.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  intestinal  secretions,  fecal  mat- 
ter or  bile,  and  sometimes  as  pure  as  if  drawn  from  the  arm.  It  is  almost 
always  very  offensive.  In  certain  cases,  it  is  black,  like  soot  or  coffee-grounds, 
eonsisting  of  an  insoluble  dark  matter  floating  in  a  colourless  liquid ;  but, 
when  of  this  condition,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  blood ;  as  it  has  probably 
ondergone  some  change  in  its  passage  from  the  vessels.  This  kind  of  dis* 
charge  is  not  necessarily  offensive,  and  exhibits  neither  the  red  colour  of 
Mood  nor  the  yellowness  of  bile,  when  viewed  in  thin  layers.  The  block 
eolonr,  so  common  in  the  different  hemorrhagic  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
is  not  an  indication  that  the  blood  comes  from  the  veins;  but  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  chemical  influence  of  the  intestinal  fluids  and  gases. 

The  nature  of  the  evacuations  may  lead  to  plausible  inferences  as  to  the 
seat  and  character  of  the  disease.  If  the  blood  is  bright- red,  it  has  probably 
eome  from  the  large  intestines ;  if  dark-red,  copious,  and  pure,  from  the  small 
intestines,  and  from  no  very  great  extent  of  surface.  If  tarry  or  pitch-like, 
the  inference  is  that  it  has  proceeded  from  an  ample  surface,  by  a  slow  exu- 
dation, giving  it  an  opportunity  to  be  intimately  mingled  with  the  secretions. 
If  of  the  appearance  of  coffee-grounds,  it  has  probably  issued  from  a  mem-» 
brane  disorganized  by  inflammation  or  malignant  ulceration,  as  in  yellow 
fever  and  cancer  of  the  bowels.  A  small  discbarge  of  bright  blood,  mingled 
with  mncus,  would  imply  that  there  was  active  inflammation,  as  in  dysentery. 
If  the  blood  is  dark,  anid  either  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  coagnlable,  it  indi* 
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cates  that  it  was  depraved  while  still  in  the  circnlatioD,  as  in  malignant  ferers 
and  purpura.  If  black,  tarry,  and  exhibiting,  in  thin  layers,  both  a  red  aod 
bilious  tinge,  it  may  possibly,  as  maintained  by  Dr.  Ayre  to  be  generally  tbe 
case  in  melsBna,  ha?e  proceeded  from  the  liver. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  altogether  uncertain.  The  hemorrhage,  m 
already  stated,  may  prove  immediately  fatal ;  but  this  result  is  rare.  Oene* 
rally,  the  bleeding  is  diminished  or  suspended  for  a  time,  to  return  again  and 
again;  and  the  disease  may  go  on  for  weeks  or  months,  with  altemationi  of 
amendment  and  relapse,  until  at  length  it  ceases,  or  wears  out  the  patient 
But,  if  not  complicated  with  Berions  organic  derangement  of  the  bowels  of 
other  viscera,  it  will  generally  yield  with  sufficient  facility  to  remedies;  thoQgh« 
even  after  a  cure,  the  predisposition  is  too  apt  to  remain,  and  lead  to  a  retuni. 
Something  depends  upon  the  age  as  to  the  result.  In  the  old,  the  disease  is 
much  more  apt  to  end  fatally  than  in  youth  or  middle  life,  perhaps  becanae 
the  result  of  a  longer  continuance  of  organic  disorders,  and  a  genera]  break- 
ing up  of  health.  When  not  complicated  with  such  flections,  or  with  deep 
depravity  of  the  blood,  it  has  usually,  in  the  experience  of  the  author,  proved 
manageable,  whether  in  the  aged  or  the  young.  If  considerable,  it  adda 
greatly  to  the  dangers  of  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  associated. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  general  symptoms  attending  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels  are  so  exceedingly  variable,  from  the  variety  of  disease  with 
which  it  is  connected,  that  oo  one  description  will  embrace  them. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Blood  is  always  found  in  the  bowels,  of  a  char** 
acter  bearing  some  analogy  with  that  discharged.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  frequently  stained  by  imbibition.  Both  it  and  the  veins  leading  from  it 
are  often  found  congested;  but  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries  appears  to 
have  been  sometimes  relieved  by  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  membrane  is  anasa- 
ally  pale.  The  orifices  of  the  mucous  follicles  are.  occasionally  seen  distended 
with  black  coagulated  blood,  looking  like  sooty  specks  upon  the  snrfiM^. 
Dissection  has  in  general  afforded  no  ground  for  the  notion  that  the  blood 
proceeded  from  a  ruptured  or  eroded  vessel.  The  mucous  membrane  han 
been  examined  with  the  greatest  care,  without  exhibiting  any  vascular  8oln« 
tion  of  continuity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  the  numerous  morbid 
changes  of  structure  belonging  to  the  disease,  of  which  the  hemorrhage  ia 
frequently  but  a  symptom. 

Diagnosis. — On  the  occasional  confusion  of  this  hemorrhage  with  hsmate* 
mesis  enough  has  been  already  said.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  blaek 
bilious  discharges  which  are  frequently  met  with  as  a  form  of  diarrhoea,  by 
viewing  the  two  liquids  in  thin  layers,  or  by  diluting  them.  The  blood,  andtc 
this  management,  usually  assumes  its  proper  red,  and  the  bile  its  yellow  hat. 
Common  salt,  when  added  to  dark  blood,  is  said  to  redden  it,  and  does  not 
produce  the  same  effect  with  bile.  The  microscope  may  be  resorted  to  in 
doubtful  cases.  Sometimes  true  melanotic  matter  is  discharged  from  tbe 
bowels,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  hemorrhage.  It  probably  proceeds  froM 
the  breaking  up  of  a  njelanotic  tumour,  and  is  very  rare.  It  wants  the  Md* 
ness  of  blood.  (See  Melanosis,)  For  the  distinction  between  the  hemorrhage 
under  consideration,  and  that  from  the  rectum  or  hemorrhoidal  veaaels,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  subsequent  article. 

Causes.— These  are  so  much  the  same  as  in  hsmatemesis,  that  a  partion« 
lar  enumeration  of  them  is  unnecessary.  Whatever  is  capable  of  prodndag 
irritation,  congestion,  inflammation,  or  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mocons 
membrane,  may  occasion  this  form  of  hemorrhage.  Among  the  direct  irri« 
tants  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  drastic  cathartics,  which,  in  cases  of  pre- 
disposition to  this  disease,  would  be  very  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.  Tke 
remarks  made  in  relation  to  the  various  pathological  conditions  which  lead 
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to  bsmateniMis  wre  also  applicable  here.  Inflammation  and  nlceration  of 
the  mneoQB  coat,  as  in  enteritis,  dysenterj,  invagination,  Ac.;  disease  of  the 
li?er  and  spleen ;  cancerous  and  other  malignant  nlceratife  affections ;  solid 
tnmonra;  anenrisms;  organic  affections  of  the  heart;  suppression  of  the 
menses;  malignant  fe?efB,  parpnra,  and  scnr?y;  are  all  occasionally  attended 
with  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  The  most  common  pathological  condition 
in  this,  as  in  gastric  hemorrhage,  especially  in  the  form  of  melena,  is  pro- 
bably congestion  of  the  portal  system,  dependent  on  torpor  or  organic  dis* 
ease  of  the  liver,  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Hence  its  occasional  occnr- 
renee  in  protracted  intermittents,  and  association  with  abdominal  dropsy. 
Enteric  fever,  uniting  occasionally  the  two  conditions  of  a  hemorrhagic  state 
of  the  blood,  and  an  inflamed  and  ulcerated  state  of  the  bowels,  is  liable  to 
very  serious  and  often  fatal  complication  with  intestinal  hemorrhage. 

lyeatmenL — In  the  treatment  of  this  hemorrhage,  reference  must  always 
bo  had  to  the  pathological  state  in  which  it  originated,  and  which  may  sus* 
tain  it  To  this  state  the  remedies  are  to  be  addressed.  If  the  hemorrhage 
la  not  abundant,  no  other  treatment  will,  in  general,  be  required.  Most 
dommonly  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  both,  are  in  fault,  especially  in  melsena. 
If  the  hepatic  affection  is  merely  functional,  an  alterative  course  of  mercury, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Ayre,  will  generally  prove  effectual.  One-sixth  of 
a  grain  of  calomel,  or  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  mercurial  pill,  may 
be  g^ven  every  hour  or  two,  until  from  one  to  three  grains  of  the  former,  or 
from  three  to  nine  of  the  latter,  have  been  taken  during  the  day.  If  the 
ease  is  not  urgent,  the  mercurial  may  be  omitted  on  alternate  days ;  if  other- 
wise, it  should  be  pushed  steadily  until  the  passages  assume  a  healthy 
appearance  or  the  guins  are  touched.  It  may  generally  be  very  adf  antage- 
ously  associated  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha  in  minute  quantities,  say  one- 
twelfth  or  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  former,  and  twice  as  much  of  the  latter, 
with  each  dose  of  the  mercurial.  Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  alter^ 
nating  the  mercurial  with  a  mild  laxative,  as  rhubarb  or  magnesia.  When 
mercury  cannot  be  given,  or  has  been  given  ineffectually,  nitromuriatic  acid 
may  be  substituted. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  discbarge  is  so  profhse  as  necessarily  to  be  the 
prominent  object  of  attention.  It  must  be  arrested  or  diminished,  to  avoid 
the  rihk  of  fatal  exhaustion,  no  matter  whatnnay  be  the  disease  with  which 
it  is  associated.  Under  these  circumstances,  astringents  should  be  combined 
with  the  other  remedies.  Acetate  of  lead  has  been  much  relied  on ;  but  the 
vegetable  astringents,  particularly  kino  and  rhatany,  may  also  be  advanta- 
geously given.  The  latter  are  sometimes  administered,  in  the  form  of  pill, 
in  connection  with  the  acetate  of  lead;  and,  though  this  is  decomposed,  the 
I  resulting  tannate  of  lead  is  probably  not  less  useful.  In  cases  of  very  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage,  requiring  a  prompt  and  powerful  astringent  impression,  I 
have  great  confidence  in  powdered  kino,  given  very  freely,  without  much  refer- 
ence to  precision  of  dose.  Sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form  of  elixir  of  vitriol  suf- 
ficiently diluted,  or  of  compound  infusion  of  roses,  is  sometimes  advantageous, 
but  aliould  not  be  given  simultaneounly  with  the  salt  Of  lead.  Much  may  bo 
expected  fr<im  ergot,  with  or  without  opium,  in  the  arresting  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. When  the  hemorrhage  is  of  the  passive  character,  oil  of  turpentine 
is  perhaps  the  most  effectual  remedy.  It  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  from 
five  to  twenty  drops  every  hour  or  two,  and  may  often  be  beneficially  asso- 
ciated with  a  little  laudanum.  Dr.  H.  L.  Byrd,  of  Savannah,  Gko.,  obtained 
very  speedy  success  in  several  cases  of  this  hemorrhage,  complicated  with  in- 
termittent fever,  from  the  combined  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
He  gave  about  eight  minims  of  the  former  every  two  hours,  and  one-half  a 
g^n  of  the  hitter  every  three  hours,  each  combined  with  an  opiate.  {Chark^ 
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ton  Med.  Joum.  and  Rev.,  vii.  164.)  When  the  skin  is  cool,  and  the  capil* 
laries  of  the  surface  generally  inactive,  the  hot  bath,  or  the  warm  salt-bath 
repeated  daily,  will  be  highly  serviceable. 

In  the  form  of  the  disease  associated  with  amenorrhoea,  parging  has  been 
recommended,  to  be  followed  by  remedies  addressed  especially  to  the  men- 
stmal  disorder.  I  have  never  ventured  npon  active  purging  in  this  affectioiL 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  where  the  hepatic  secretion  is  arrested,  a  purgative  dose 
of  calomel  may  be  safe  and  advantageous ;  but  generally,  when  the  bowels  are 
loaded  with  blood  or  feces,  I  prefer  their  evacuation  by  the  mildest  lazativee. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which,  from  the  activity  and  strength  of  the  pnlse, 
and  the  plethoric  state  of  the  circulation,  bleeding  may  be  called  for ;  but 
this  is  seldom  requisite  in  cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  unless  associated 
with  inflammation.  Cups  or  leeches  and  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  may 
be  indicated  in  certain  cases,  and  external  derivatives  are  often  useful. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  support  the  strength  by  nutritious  food,  and 
sometimes  by  stimulants.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  hemorrhage 
attending  low  fevers.  When  there  is  nausea,  milk  mixed  with  lime-water 
will,  on  the  whole,  be  the  most  suitable  article  of  diet.  The  preparations  of 
sago  ttnd  tapioca,  with  nutmeg  and  a  little  wine,  may  also  be  given.  Some- 
times it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  animal  broths  and  jellies.  Should 
stimulation  be  advisable,  it  m^  be  most  safely  effected  by  wine-whey.  In 
cases  attended  with  general  excitement,  the  lightest  and  least  stimolating 
kinds  of  food  should  be  employed,  such  as  are  applicable  to  the  active  hemor- 
rhages generally.  Care  should  be  taken  to  allow  no  article  of  food  which 
would  be  likely  to  pass  undissolved  through  the  stomach.  Hence  liquid  ali« 
ment  is  generally  preferable,  and  fresh  vegetables  of  difficult  digestion  should 
be  excluded. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  mentally  as  well  as  bodily,  should 
breathe  a  cool  fresh  air,  and  should  be  allowed  refreshing  drinks,  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time. 

After  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased,  a  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
general  health,  and  such  a  course  of  remedial  or  hygienic  treatment  adopted 
as  the  case  may  seem  to  call  for ;  one  g^and  rule  being  always  kept  in  view, 
to  avoid  everything  likely  to  irritate  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 


Article  VII. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  RECTUM. 
Syn. — ffemorrhoidal  Flux. — Hemorrkoidt. — Bleeding  PiUt. 

Hemorbhaqe  from  the  rectum,  though  most  frequently  connected  with 
piles,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  so,  but  may  proceed  from  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  may  depend 
on  the  same  pathological  conditions  as  the  other  hemorrhages. 

Symptoms,  Course,  &c. — Before  the  appearance  of  blood,  the  patient 
frequently  experiences  a  sensation  of  fulness,  weight,  aching,  or  other  nn* 
easiness  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum,  with  heat  about  the  anus,  indicating  a 
congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane;  but  the  hemorrhage  may  also 
take  place  without  premonitory  symptoms.  The  blood  escapes  by  stool, 
sometimes  without  effort,  sometimes  with  more  or  less  straining,  and  is 
generally  but  not  always  attended  with  feculent  dischargea  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  hemorrhage  first  appears  after  the  expulsion  of  hardened  feces. 
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In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  an  accompaniment  of  hemorrhoidal 
tomonrs,  either  without  the  sphincter,  or  protruded  at  the  time  of  stool. 
Occasionallj  it  comes  in  a  fall  stream,  without  anj  antecedent  or  attendant 
circumstances  to  explain  the  accident 

.  The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  not  more  than  sufficient  to  stain  the  feces  or 
the  linen  after  the  discharge,  or  it  may  be  rery  larg^,  so  as  to  produce  great 
exhaustion.  Its  appearance  is  much  diversified,  being  sometimes  dark,  when 
proceeding  from  a  ruptured  rein  or  renous  cyst,  or  long  retained  in  the  rec- 
tum, and  sometimes  bright,  when  from  a  ruptured  artery.  It  may  be  ob- 
aerred  upon  the  surface  of  the  feces,  or  mingled  with  them  in  streaks,  or 
altogether  unmixed.  Sometimes,  moreorer,  it  is  more  or  less  coagulated,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  mucus,  or  with  purulent  or  sanious  liquids. 

The  hemorrhage  is,  in  general,  quite  irregular  in  its  occurrence  and  dura- 
tion, owing  to  the  rarious  local  causes  which  provoke  it  But  there  are 
eases  in  which  it  seems  disposed  to  return  at  certain  intervals,  and  sometimes 
it  is  decidedly  periodical.  In  females  it  occasionally  comes  on  monthly,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  menses,  or  along  with  them ;  and  even  in  men  it  has  been 
observed  to  assume  the  same  regularly  periodical  character. 

The  bleeding  may  be  inferred  to  depend  upon  piles,  when  tumours  are  ob- 
viouSy  or  can  be  detected  upon  a  close  examination.  It  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  determine  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  rectum,  or  a  higher  portion  of 
the  bowels.  But,  when  the  blood  is  pure,  or  mixed  only  in  distinct  streaks 
with  the  feces,  and  when  its  discharge  has  been  preceded,  for  some  time,  by 
uneasiness  in  the  sacrum,  without  any  sign  of  disorder  of  the  upper  bowels, 
the  probability  is  that  it  is  from  the  rectum.  When  intimately  mingled  with 
the  ordinary  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  of  a  black  tar-like  aspect  it  may 
be  inferred  to  proceed  from  some  higher  position.  Occasionally,  upon  close 
inspection,  the  point  from  which  it  issues  may  be  seen,  upon  a  protrusion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  as  in  defecation. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  rectum  is  ^seldom  dangerous.  In  most  cases,  it 
is  of  little  or  no  account  being  merely  an  insignificant  attendant  on  other 
affections.  Sometimes  it  is  beneficial  by  relieving  general  plethora,  portal 
congestion,  or  determination  of  blood  to  other  parts,  especially  to  the  head. 
It  may  even,  by  its  long  continuance,  become  essential  to  health,  so  that  a 
sudden  interruption  of  it  may  be  dangerous.  When  copious  and  frequent, 
it  may  induce  an  alarming  condition  of  ansBmia;  and  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  great  labour  of  the  heart  have  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  plethora  and  general  excitement,  and  very  injuriously 
treated  by  depletion.  In  some  rare  instances,  life  is  endangered  immediately 
by  the  abundance  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  hemorrhage,  in  general,  are  all  capable  of  pro- 
ducing this  particulltr  form  of  it  Among  them  may  be  ranked  whatever 
occasions  irritation,  congestion,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectum,  and  whatever  is  capable  of  wounding  this  tissue.  Of  this  kind 
are  falls  upon  the  sacrum;  hardened  feces;  straining  at  stool;  drastic  ca- 
thartics, or  others  having  a  peculiar  affinity  for  the  rectum,  as  aloes ;  medi- 
cines which  have  a  tendency  to  the  pelvic  viscera  generally,  as  cantharides 
and  oil  of  turpentine;  congestion  of  the  portal  circle  from  disease  of  the 
liver  or  spleen,  or  from  other  cause ;  and  suppression  of  the  menses  and  other 
habitual  discharges.  Of  all  these,  portal  congestion  is  probably  the  most 
frequent  They  are  of  course  much  aided  by  a  hemorrhagic  state  of  the 
circulation,  whether  consisting  in  plethora,  or  an  altered  constitution  of  the 
blood,  or  in  both.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  is 
frequently  attended  with  the  discharge  of  blood,  which  is,  however,  in  this 
case,  not  often  copious.     But  by  far  Uie  most  frequent  source  of  this  hemojr- 
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;e  ii  in  hemorrhoidal  tomours.     The  blood  may  possibly,  in  some  in- 

tees,  proceed  by  ezadation  from  the  surface  of  Uie  tomoors ;  but  much 

.*e  frequently  the  hemorrhage  resolks  from  a  rupture  of  the  dilated  Tein, 

the  hemorrhoidal  cyst,  from  an  abrasion  or  tearing  of  the  investing  mu- 

is  membrane,  or  from  the  division  of  a  small  vessel  that  may  ramify  in 

3  membran&     In  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  blood  may  sometimes  be  seen 

ming  from  the  point  of  rupture.     Relaxation  of  the  mucons  membrane, 

ading  to  prolapsus,  may  give  occasion  to  the  hemorrhage;  as  may  also 

ssurei  or  small  wounds  in  the  folds  of  the  anus.     Cancerous  and  other 

Icera  of  the  rectum  are  often  attended  with  it,  the  former  dangerously  so. 

iiilse  other  hemorrhages,  this  may  exist  in  the  passive  form,  proceeding  firom 

eascnlar  relaxation  and  depraved  blood,  as  in  malignant  diseases. 

7)reaimenL — When  attendant  upon  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  this  affection 
requires,  in  general,  no  other  treatment  than  that  which  is  extended  to  the 
main  disease.  (See  Hemorrhoids,  vol.  L  page  701.)  It  may,  however,  be 
so  copious  as  to  demand  especial  attention,  and  then  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it 
proceeded  from  other  causes.  Should  plethora  exist  with  general  and  local 
excitement,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  the  lancet,  with  cups  or  leeches  to 
the  sacrum ;  but  these  remedies  are  not  often  necessary.  Rest^  a  cooling  and 
laxative  regimen,  cold  water  or  ice  applied  to  the  sacrum  or  fundament^  or 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  and,  if  these  should  fail,  the  injection  of  a  solu- 
lioB  of  alum  or  acetate  of  lead,  or  of  a  vegetable  astringent  infusion,  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  An  enema  consist- 
Sig  of  three  or  four  fluidonnces  of  a  solution  of  alum,  made  in  the  proper- 
tion  of  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidonnce,  and  mixed  with  forty  drops  of  laud^ 
nam,  repeated  daily  or  twice  a  day,  has  almost  always  answered,  in  my 
experience.  When  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  a  single  point,  pressure 
nuy  be  employed  by  means  of  a  bougie,  or  a  piece  of  prepared  hogs'  intea- 
tine,  closed  at  one  end,  introduced  into  the  rectum,  then  injected  with  cold 
water,  and  tied  at  the  other  end.  T&e  effects  of  constipation  should,  if 
necessary,  be  obviated  by  laxatives  of  the  most  unirritating  character ;  and, 
if  there  be  plethora  or  excitement,  the  saline  cathartics,  such  as  bitartrate 
of  potassa,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  Seidlitz  powders,  &c.,  should  be  preferred. 
Congestion  of  the  portal  circle  should  be  corrected  by  an  alterative  course 
of  mercury  alternated  with  laxatives,  and  by  other  means  calculated  to  pro- 
mote hepatic  secretion.  Sometimes  a  full  dose  of  calomel  may  be  found 
useful.  Relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  should  be  treated 
as  directed  under  the  head  of  prolapsus  ani.  When  the  affection  is  supple- 
mentary  to  the  menses,  efforts  should  be  made  to  restore  the  uterine  fane- 
tion.  If  there  be  evidences  of  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  the 
hemorrhage  should  be  checked  with  much  caution ;  and,  if  measures  for  this 
end  are  employed,  danger  to  the  brain  should  be  obviated  by  depletion,  loir 
diet,  &c.  The  same  caution  should  be  observed  in  correcting  a  hemor> 
rhoidal  flux  which  has  become  habitual  and  constitutional.  It  is  a  good 
rule,  under  these  circumstances,  to  establish  a  revulsion  towards  some  point 
of  the  surface  by  means  of  setons  or  issues,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
plethora  by  attention  to  the  diet,  occasional  purgation  with  salts,  and,  if 
symptoms  of  a  determination  of  blood  to  some  vital  organ  be  observed,  bj 
the  use  of  the  lancet.  Passive  hemorrhage  must  be  treated  by  cold  appli- 
cations, sstringent  injections,  and  the  use  of  measures  calculated  to  support 
the  8y^tem  and  improve  the  blood.  In  such  cases,  some  good  might  be  ex- 
pected from  oil  of  turpentine,  copaiba,  cubebs,  &c.  taken  internally ;  and  Um 
same  remedies  may  be  found  useful  in  chronic  cases  of  hemorrhage,  ori| 
active,  when  all  signs  of  general  and  local  excitement  have  ceased. 
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Article  nil 

HEMOBRHAGE  FROM  THE  URINARY  ORGANS,  os 

HiBMATURIA. 

0jn. — Bloody  Urm$, 

Thi  tenn  hflematana  is  conTeniently  applied  to  the  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  urinary  passages,  no  matter  from  what  portion  of  these  passages  the 
hemorrhage  may  proceed.  Considered,  however,  in  reference  to  its  origin 
{al/ia^  blood,  and  ouptw^  I  nrinate),  it  wonld  not  embrace  bleeding  from  the 
mucons  coat  of  the  nrethra ;  for  the  blood  from  this  source  escapes  without 
any  effort  of  the  patient  similar  to  that  of  micturition.  In  this  place,  the  term 
is  employed  in  its  most  general  acceptation.  The  complaint  is  by  no  means 
common,  except  as  an  attendant  upon  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  urinary  passages,  and,  in  this  case,  is  seldom  so  con- 
siderable as  to  claim  particular  attention. 

Symptoms. — The  discharge  of  blood  is  sometimes  preceded  by  sensations 
indicating  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  part  affected,  and  sometimes  takes 
place  without  preliminary  symptoms.  When  it  proceeds  from  any  other  part 
than  the  nrethra,  the  blood  is  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  bladder,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  urine.  Occasionally  the  discharge  is  without  uneasi- 
ness; but,  in  other  cases,  there  are  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  dysnry ;  the 
patleot  having  a  disposition  to  micturate  frequently,  with  bearing  down  sen- 
sations, ardor  urinae,  and  pain,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  along  the  urethra.  In  some  instances,  no  blood  escapes,  in  coq- 
lequence  of  that  which  had  been  effused  into  the  bladder  having  coagulated, 
and  thus  closed  the  entrance  of  the  urethra.  In  such  cases,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  weight  and  painful  distension  above  the  pubes,  and  the  other  phenomena 
are  presented  which  characterize  the  retention  of  urine. 

The  quantity  of  the  blood  discharged  is  altogether  indefinite,  being  often 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  tinge  the  urine,  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  so  con- 
siderable as  to  endanger  life.  Its  appearance,  moreover,  is  exoeedingly 
diversified.  Sometimes  it  comes  away  of  a  bright- red  colour,  and  nearly 
or  quite  pure,  especially  when  the  hemorrhage  is  copious ;  and  afterwards 
coagulates.  It  may  also  escape  unmixed  drop  by  drop,  owing-  to  the  blood 
issuing  from^the  urethra,  or  the  bladder  near  its  orifice.  Most  commonly  it 
is  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  urine,  which  is  sometimes  merely  tinged  by  it 
of  a  red,  brownish-red,  or  blackish  colour,  sometimes  turbid  from  the  partial 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  floats  at  first  in  irregular  flocculi  through  the 
liquid,  but  soon  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  soft  grumous  mass.  Occasionally 
small  worm-like  coagula  are  observed  in  the  urine,  more  or  less  deprived  of 
their  colouring  matter.  These  are  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  ureters. 
When  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  bladder,  its  liquid  portion  first  escapes 
with  the  urine  tinged  with  the  red  corpuscles,  and  afterwards  the  coagulum 
broken  up  into  a  grumous  mass.  Thus  the  urine  may  continue  to  be  bloody 
aeveral  days  after  the  internal  hemorrhage  has  ceased.  Besides  blood, 
Tarious  other  matters  of  a  mucons  or  purulent  character,  and  occasionally 
fetid,  are  mixed  with  the  urine  in  some  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  bladder 
or  kidneys. 

The  blood  may  proceed  from  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  or  urethra; 
but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  its  precise  source 
in  particular  cases.     It  may  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  kidneys,  when 
VOL.  n.  23 
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the  hemorrhage  has  been  preceded  by  pain,  heaviness,  or  other  uneasiness  in 
the  loins,  continned  or  not  along  the  course  of  one  or  both  ureters  to  the 
groin ;  when  it  has  followed  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  back ;  when  it  is  an 
attendant  upon  obvious  nephritis  or  other  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or 
upon  calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  that  organ ;  and,  finally,  when  the  blood  is  mixed 
intimately  with  the  urine,  or  presents  itself  partly  in  the  form  of  those  cylin- 
drical coagula  believed  to  be  formed  in  the  ureters.  In  relation  to  Uiese 
coagula,  if  somewhat  bleached,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they  have 
come  from  one  of  the  ureters ;  if  soft  and  of  a  full-red  colour,  they  may  have 
been  moulded  in  the  urethra.  The  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage  from  the  ureters 
is  almost  necessarily  uncertain.  It  may  be  presumed  to  exist,  when  the  escape 
of  the  blood  has  been  preceded  by  the  very  painful  passage  of  a  calculus 
through  one  of  these  tubes.  It  is  probably  a  very  rare  occurrence,  unless  in 
this  condition  of  things ;  and,  even  then,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  certain 
that  the  blood  did  not  proceed  from  the  kidney.  The  bladder  is  probably 
the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  when,  before  or  along  with  it,  the  patient  has 
experienced  uneasiness  over  the  pubes  or  in  the  perinaenm,  or  has  received  a 
blow  or  had  a  fall  upon  one  of  these  parts;  when  he  is  known  to  have  stone 
in  the  bladder ;  when  the  emission  of  the  blood  is  attended  with  symptoms  of 
dysnry,  an4  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  large  coagulum 
in  the  bladder;  when,  in  fine,  the  blood  comes  away  unmixed  or  but  little 
mixed  with  the  urine.  In  cases  of  malignant  fungus  at  the  neck  of  the  blad* 
der,  when  hemorrhage  generally  follows  the  introduction  of  a  sound,  the  source 
of  the  blood  may  be  confidently  referred  to  that  organ.  When  hemorrhage 
takes  place  from  the  urethra^  it  is  generally  known  by  the  escape  of  the  blood 
either  drop  by  drop,  or  in  a  small  stream,  without  any  effort  of  the  patient  at 
in  micturition,  and  without  bis  ability  to  control  the  flow  except  by  pressure 
Upon  the  passage.  The  blood,  too,  is  usually  unmixed ;  and,  when  the  patient 
micturates,  the  urine,  though  it  may  be  slightly  tinged  at  first,  soon  passes 
unchanged ;  the  hemorrhage  showing  itself  again  f^er  the  cessation  of  the 
act.  Injury  to  the  urethra,  or  inflammation  of  that  passage,  would  also  lead 
to  the  inference  that  it  might  be  the  source  of  the  blood.  Occasionally, 
however,  blood  from  the  urethra,  in  consequence  of  a  calculus,  or  of  some 
other  obstruction  in  the  passage,  flows  back  into  the  bladder,  and  thus  tends 
to  confuse  the  diagnosis. 

The  course  of  this  hemorrhage  is  altogether  uncertain,  depending  on  the 
various  pathological  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated.  Of  itself,  it  is 
very  seldom  dangerous,  though  death  has  occurred  from  a  profuse  loss  of  blood 
from  the  urinary  passages,  without  any  discoverable  organic  lesion.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  serious  as  a  sign  of  other  affections ;  and  is  sometimes  trouble* 
some  and  even  hazardous  by  its  consequences,  as  when  it  fills  the  bladder  and 
preters  with  coagulated  blood,  and  thus  obstructs  the  escape  of  the  urine. 
The  worst  form  of  it  is  that  which  attends  malignant  diseases,  and  others 
characterized  by  a  dark,  feebly  coagulable  blood. 

Diagnosis. — In  certain  morbid  states  of  the  urinary  organs,  or  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  urine  sometimes  assumes  so  nearly  the  appearance  of  that  mixed 
with  blood,  that  some  care  is  requisite  to  distinguish  them.  Thus,  it  may  be 
deep-red,  or  reddish-brown,  or  blackish,  may  be  turbid,  and  may  deposit  a 
dark  sediment  somewhat  like  that  produced  by  blood.  In  gravel,  it  is  some- 
times so  concentrated,  and  so  abundant  in  the  reddish  salts  which  mark  the 
predominance  of  uric  acid,  that  it  might  without  diflSculty  be  mistaken  for 
hemorrhagic  urine.  It  is  also  reddened  by  certain  kinds  of  food,  as  the  red 
beet,  the  prickly  pear,  &c.,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  madder.  Bloody 
urine  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  following  properties.  It  is  in 
general  turbid  when  discharged,  and  afterwards  becomes  clear  by  subsidence; 
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the  matter  deposited  is  not  dissolved  when  the  nrine  is  heated ;  the  clear 
portion,  containing  the  semm  of  the  effused  blood,  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
coagulable  by  heat;  linen  dipped  in  it  is  stained  of  a  red  colour.  On  the 
contrary,  the  coloured  urine  above  alluded  to  is  often  transparent  when  dis- 
charged, and  becomes  turbid  upon  standing;  redissolves  the  deposit  when 
heated ;  is  not  coagulable ;  and  stains  linen  yellow,  or  orange,  or  brown,  but 
seldom  blood-red.  The  discovery  of  blood  corpuscles  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  of  albumen  by  the  usual  tests,  would  be  decisive  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  fluid.  The  urine  of  females  is  sometimes  tinged  by  the  menstrual  fluid, 
and  by  blood  from  the  uterus  or  vagina;  but  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  this  from  the  urine  of  hsBmaturia,  if  the  attention  of  the  prac- 
titioner be  directed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Causes, — ^Blows  or  falls,  violent  horseback  exercise,  or  the  jolting  of  a 
rough  carriage ;  violence  in  severe  or  protracted  labours ;  venereal  excesses ; 
calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ureters,  bladder,  or  urethra ;  vascular  or 
varicose  tumours  in  the  bladder ;  certain  substances  which  irritate  the  uri- 
nary passages  when  taken  internally,  as  cantharides  and  oil  of  turpentine  ;* 
drastic  cathartics  which  occasion  much  tenesmus ;  acrimony  of  the  urine  from 
great  concentration,  such  as  occurs  in  hot  climates,  where  the  liquid  parts  of 
the  blood  are  carried  off  by  perspiration ;  translation  of  gouty  or  rheumatic 
disease;  suppression  of  the  menstrual,  hemorrhoidal,  or  other  habitual  dis- 
charge ;  all  these,  and  whatever  other  causes  are  capable  of  inducing  irrita- 
tion and  congestion  of  the  urinary  organs,  may  give  rise  to  hsBmaturia,  espe- 
cially when,  from  plethora  or  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  there  is  a  predis- 
position to  hemorrhage.  When  there  is  a  predisposition  to  this  particular 
hemorrhage,  from  the  state  of  the  urinary  organs,  anything  capable  of  stimu- 
lating the  circulation,  or  giving  the  hemorrhagic  character  to  the  blood,  may 
bring  on  an  attack.  Sex  and  age  have  some  influence  in  forming  such  a  pre- 
disposition ;  at  least  it  is  more  common  in  men  than  women,  and  in  adults 
than  young  children ;  though  the  cause  of  this  may  be  less  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  constitution  in  the  former,  than  a  greater  exposure  of  the  parts 
affected  to  iojurions  influences. 

Pathological  Slates. — Cases  of  heematuria  no  doubt  occur,  in  which  the 
affection  depends  merely  upon  an  irritation  or  congestion  of  the  bleeding  sur- 
face, connected  with  a  general  hemorrhagic  predisposition,  and  without  the 
coexistence  of  other  diseases.  But  such  cases,  even  including  among  them 
those  which  are  vicarious  to  the  menses  or  hemorrhoidal  flux,  are  very  rare ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion,  supposed  to  be  of 
this  character,  are  actually  dependent  on  some  other  concealed  cause,  per- 
haps a  calculus  which  has  escaped  detection.  The  affection  with  which  the 
hemorrhage  is  probably  most  frequently  associated  is  inflammation,  with  or 
without  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  merely  inflammatory,  it 
is  seldom  considerable ;  but  when  connected  with  ulceration,  it  may  be  copi- 
ous, though  it  is  not  easy  nor  always  possible  to  discriminate  between  such 
cases  during  life.  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  often  attended  with 
bloody  urine.  Calculous  disorder  is  a  frequent  source  of  this  hemorrhage, 
sometimes  by  directly  wounding  the  surface  with  which  the  concretion  is  in 
contact,  sometimes  by  merely  irritating  or  inflaming  it.  Carcinomatous  disease 
of  the  parts  concerned,  generally,  at  some  stage  of  its  progress,  gives  rise  to 
bloody  urine.     When  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  is  always  or  generally 

*  I  hare  known  bloody  urine  to  result  from  inhalation  of  Ihe  vapours  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. The  case  was  that  of  a  patient  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  loaded  with  turpentine,  among  which  he  had  worked  and  slept 
for  several  days.  He  informed  me  that  two  others  of  the  crew  were  similarly  affected. 
(yole  to  th$  second  edition,) 
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followed  by  hemorrhage,  this  disease  may  be  suspected  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  MaligoaDt  fevers,  as  typhus,  the  plague,  smallpox,  measles,  and 
scarlet  fever,  and  other  diseases  characterized  by  a  depraved  cooditioo  of  the 
blood,  as  scurvy  and  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  are  sometimes  attended  with 
oopious  hsematuria  of  the  passive  kind. 

Treatment, — When  not  involved  in  the  treatment  for  associated  affeetiona, 
this  should  be  conducted  upon  the  principles  applicable  to  hemorrhages  in 
general.  Rest,  abstinence,  cooling  mucilaginous  or  other  demulcent  drinks, 
bleeding  when  required  by  the  pulse,  and  leeches  or  cups  to  the  loins,  hypo- 
gastrium,  or  perinssum,  as  auxiliary  to  the  lancet  or  as  a  substitute  for  it» 
when  there  are  signs  of  decided  local  irritation,  are  the  remedies  applicable 
to  the  early  stage  of  active  hssmaturia.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  very  copi- 
ous, ice  or  ice-water  may  be  applied  over  the  part  from  which  the  blood  pro- 
ceeds; when  it  is  moderate,  and  attended  with  much  irritation,  warm  fomen- 
tations or  emollient  cataplasms  would  be  preferable.  In  the  former  case* 
cold  water,  in  the  latter  laudanum,  may  be  advantageously  injected  ioto  the 
rectum.  I  have  found  great  and  almost  immediate  advantage  from  the  ace- 
tate of  lead,  in  small  and  often  repeated  doses.  In  the  more  advanced  stages, 
other  astringents,  including  uva  ursi,  may  often  be  usefully  employed;  and 
oil  of  turpentine  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  chronic  and  passive  conditions  of 
the  disease.  The  bowels,  if  disposed  to  constipation,  should  be  kept  solable 
by  mild  laxatives  or  enemata.  It  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  inject  as- 
tringent solutions  or  infusions  into  the  bladder;  but  this  should  always  be 
done  with  caution.  When  coagulated  blood  in  the  bladder  obstructs  the 
discharge  of  urine,  or  resists  the  action  of  that  liquid  in  breaking  up  and  re- 
moving it,  a  sound  should  be  carefully  introduced  so  as  to  divide  the  coagn- 
lom,  or  warm  liquids  thrown  up  so  as  to  aid  in  washing  it  out  In  urethral 
hemorrhage,  a  bougie  may  be  introduced,  after  cold,  rest,  astringents,  Ac. 
have  failed.  In  passive  hematuria,  the  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
hemorrhage  of  this  character  are  applicable ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  prophylactic  treatment 


Article  IX. 

HEMORRHAGE  OP  THE  UTERUS. 
Syn.— CTterm^  Hemorrkagt, — Metwrrhagia. 

The  term  uterine  hemorrhage  embraces  all  bloody  discharges  from  the 
nterus,  whether  dependent  on  functional  or  organic  derangement,  and  whether 
occurring  in  the  impregnated  or  unimpregnated  state  of  the  organ.  In  this 
place,  however,  those  only  will  be  considered  which  are  unconnected  with 
gestation;  the  others  being  more  appropriately  treated  of  in  works  npon 
midwifery. 

The  term  vfkenorrhagia  has  a  somewhat  less  extensive  signification.  Its 
origin  (/ii^'v,  month,  and  fiij/vu/jn,  I  break)  would  confine  it  in  strictness,  to 
an  increased  flow  of  the  menses;  but,  as  the  menstrual  discharge  is  now 
generally  thought  to  be  blood,  and  uterine  hemorrhage,  occurring  in  the  nn- 
impregnated  state  of  the  uterus,  to  be  a  mere  increase  of  the  menses,  the  tens 
is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  that  affection.  They  who  consider  the  menaes 
as  a  secretion,  and  not  a  hemorrhage,  make  the  want  of  coagulability  of  the 
discharge  Its  chief  distinctive  character.  Though  the  menses  usually  appear 
every  four  weeks,  continue  for  three  or  four  dajs,  and  amount,  on  the  avenge, 
to  about  five  or  six  ounces,  yet  the  interval  may  be  much  shorter,  the  contina- 
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nice  longer,  and  the  qnantity  moch  greater,  withoat  being  morbid,  or  requir- 
ing medical  interference.  No  excess  beyond  the  nsnal  average,  in  any  of 
these  respects,  would  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  disease,  unless  productiTe 
of  injury  to  the  health.  Now  an  excess,  to  this  degree,  is  very  rare  without 
being  attended  with  unaltered  and  coagulable  blood ;  and  Dr.  Dewees  states, 
in  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  females,  that  he  has  known  only  .one  instance 
of  the  kind.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  a  distinction  be* 
tween  morbidly  superabundant  menstruation  and  the  hemorrhage  which  occurs 
at  the  same  periods ;  especially  as  the  treatment  of  the  two  affections  would 
be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles.  But  hemorrhage  connected  with 
pregnancy,  or  dependent  upon  organic  diseases  of  the  uterus,  could  scarcely 
be  included,  with  propriety,  under  the  title  of  roenorrhagia,  having  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  menses.  Bj  the  term,  therefore,  is  here  understood 
only  that  form  of  uterine  hemorrhage  which  occurs  simultaneously  with  the 
menses,  or  which,  originating  from  mere  functional  derangement  of  the  organ, 
may  be  considered  as  somewhat  analogous  to  menstruation  in  its  character. 

Menorrhagia  has  been  divided  into  the  active  and  passive.  There  is  a 
real  foundation  for  this  division,  though  not  recognized  by  all  authors.  The 
difference  is  simply  this,  that,  in  the  former,  the  blood  is  extravasated  in 
consequence  of  an  irritation  or  increased  action  in  the  vessels  themselves;  in 
the  latter,  flow^  through  unresisting  orifices  merely  upon  the  principle  of 
gravitation,  or  under  the  impulse  of  the  general  circulating  force.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  cases  of  hemorrhage  attended  wit^  general  debility 
are  passive;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  in  most  of  the  instances  in  which 
meaorrhagia  is  so  considered,  it  is  really  active.  Whenever  the  hemorrhage 
occurs  at  certain  intervals  answering  to  those  of  menstruation,  and,  even 
under  apparently  similar  exciting  causes,  does  not  occur  at  other  periods,  it 
is  probably  active;  for  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  a  certain  vital  exaltation 
or  irritation  in  the  organ,  that  the  current  of  blood  is  at  these  times  espe- 
cially directed  or  invited  to  the  uterus.  The  general  forces  which  circulate 
the  blood  are  quite  passive  in  relation  to  its  peculiar  direction.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  important  to  attend  to  the  strength  of  the  patient;  for  cases  ac- 
companied with  debility,  even  though  the  uterine  action  may  have  the  char- 
acter of  irritation,  require  a  very  different  treatment  from  those  occurring  in 
an  opposite  state  of  the  system.  True  passive  menorrhagia  is  that  which, 
in  a  weakened  state  of  the  system  and  of  the  uterine  vessels,  may  occur  at 
any  time  under  the  influence  of  exciting  causes.  It  may  be  the  result  either 
of  an  atonic,  relaxed  condition  of  the  vascular  walls,  consequent  or  not  upon 
previous  excitement,  or  of  a  certain  hemorrhagic  condition  of  the  blood,  which 
disposes  to  a  passive  extravasation,  such  as  takes  place  in  malignant  diseases. 

Symptoms. — Menorrhagia  usually  occurs  at  the  regular  periods  of  men- 
struation, or,  if  in  the  interval,  at  such  stated  times  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  is  in  some  degree  under  the  influence  of  the  causes  which  regulate 
the  menstrual  function.  That  this  is  the  case  may  be  inferred  also  from  the 
fact,  that  the  disease  seldom  occurs  before  puberty,  or  after  the  age  at  which 
the  system  has  become  quite  accommodated  to  the  abolition  of  this  function. 
In  most  instances,  various  premonitory  symptoms  are  observable,  sometimes 
as  much  as  two  or  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  hemorrhage. 
Such  are  a  feeling  of  weight,  fulness,  or  heat  in  the  region  of  the  uterns, 
pains  in  the  loins,  bearing-down  sensations,  slight  swelling  of  the  external 
parts  of  generation,  tumefaction  and  uneasiness  of  the  mamroee,  more  or  leet 
derangement  of  digestion,  heat  of  mouth,  giddiness  or  headache,  excitement 
(^  the  pulse,  and  mental  depression.  If  the  hemorrhage  occurs  at  the  regular 
Monthly  period,  the  first  discharge,  according  to  Dr.  Dewees,  generally  baa 
the  characteristic  properties  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  but  is  soon  followed  by 
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blood,  as  shown  by  the  clots  or  stringy  coagala  which  attend  it  The  flow  of 
blood  freqaentlj  relieves  the  preceding  symptoms  of  tnrgescence  or  excite- 
ment  After  the  first  gnsh,  it  sometimes  gradually  subsides,  and  the  patient 
experiences  no  farther  difficulty  on  the  particular  occasion ;  but  not  nnfre- 
quently,  after  partial  subsidence,  it  returns  again  and  again,  and  does  not 
cease  until  it  has  considerably  reduced  the  strength;  leaving  the  patient 
pale,  languid,  and  with  a  feeble  pulse.  Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  is  so 
profuse  as  to  produce  a  condition  of  acute  anaemia  (see  page  260),  and  even 
to  involve  life  in  apparent  danger.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  discharge, 
the  patient  gradually  recovers  her  strength  until  the  recurrence  of  the 
monthly  period  brings  back  the  same  routine  of  preliminary  excitement, 
hemorrhage,  and  exhaustion.  Occasionally  the  intervals  are  not  longer  than 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  general  health  gradually  gives  way.  The  blood 
becomes  deteriorated  in  quality ;  and  the  symptoms  of  chronic  anaemia  are 
at  length  established.  The  patient  is  extremely  pale,  and  suffers  much  from 
palpitation,  faintness,  giddiness,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  violent  neuralgic  head- 
aches. The  pulse  is  feeble,  and  is  rendered  very  frequent  by  slight  exertion. 
The  returns  of  the  hemorrhage  become  more  irregular,  and  its  duration 
longer.  The  discharge  of  blood  is  followed  by  that  of  coloured  serum,  and 
this  not  nnfrequently  by  a  profuse  leucorrhoea.  The  slightest  causes  are 
sufficient  to  induce  an  i^ttack.  At  length  the  patient  is  scarcely  ever  free 
firom  hemorrhage,  which  varies  only  f^om  the  extravasation  of  coagnlable 
blood  to  that  of  a  thin,  bloody,  serous  liquid.  The  general  symptoms  are 
still  further  aggravated.  Sallowness  of  complexion  or  excessive  pallor, 
great  emaciation,  a  very  feeble  and  excitable  pulse,  a  short  and  hurried  res- 
piration, edematous  extremities,  and  sometimes  a  general  dropsical  tendency, 
with  derangement  of  the  digestive  and  nervous  functions,  mark  the  extreme 
prostration  of  the  system.  Occasional  profuse  discharges,  sometimes  at- 
tended with  syncope,  aggravate  the  danger.  If  the  patient  is  not  relieved, 
she  sinks  under  the  exhaustion,  or  yields  to  some  accidental  disease  which 
her  system  in  ordinary  health  would  have  resisted.  A  fatal  termination, 
however,  is  rare ;  as  the  disease  is  almost  always  within  the  reach  of  reme- 
dies, and  the  course  above  described  is  often  cut  short,  at  various  points, 
either  by  the  interposition  of  art,  the  cessation  of  the  cause,  or  the  resources 
of  the  system. 

In  some  instances,  a  condition  of  debility,  similar  to  that  produced  by  a 
long  continuance  of  the  hemorrhage,  arises  from  other  causes  in  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  menstraid  function.  The  peculiar  causes  of  menorrhagia, 
now  occurring,  superadd  this  affection.  The  attacks  of  hemorrhage,  under 
these  circumstances,  are  less  apt  to  be  heralded  by  premonitory  symptoms, 
and  are  less  regular  in  their  recurrence  than  in  a  more  vigorous  state  of  sys- 
tem; and  the  affection  speedily  assumes  the  character  above  described  as 
belonging  to  the  advanced  stage.  There  are,  moreover,  between  the  two 
extremes  of  vigour  and  debility,  all  conceivable  gprades;  so  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide  to  which  category  any  particular  case  may  belong. 

Either  in  the  induced,  or  in  the  original  debilitated  state  of  the  general 
health,  it  is  possible  that  the  hemorrhage  may  assume  the  truly  passive 
form;  the  vessels  of  the  womb  having  lost,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  their 
power  of  resisting  the  forces  that  tend  to  extravasate  the  blood.  Bat  troe 
passive  menorrhagia  is  probably  more  frequent  as  the  result  of  a  depraved 
character  of  the  blood  itself,  in  which  it  no  longer  retains  the  power  of  sup- 
porting the  organic  contractility  of  the  tissues.  In  such  cases,  any  cause 
that  may  direct  the  blood  with  more  than  usual  force,  or  in  more  than  usual 
qnsntity,  to  the  uterus,  will  bring  on  a  discharge;  but  the  blood,  instead  of 
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presenting  its  ordinkrj  appearance,  is  apt  to  have  a  dark  colour,  and  little 
tendency  to  coagulate. 

Women  subject  to  menorrhagia  are  less  apt  to  become  pregnant,  and,  when 
they  become  so,  are  more  liable  to  abortion  than  others  not  thus  afflicted. 
Dr.  Locock  has  also  "frequently  remarked  that  those  who  have  suffered  much 
from  menorrhagia,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  uterine  hemorrhage  after  abortion 
or  parturition  at  the  full  time."  (Cyc,  of  PracL  Med,,  article  Menorrha-^ 
gia.)  Besides  menorrhagia,  women^re  subject  to  other  forms  of  uterine 
hemorrhage.  Inflammation  of  the  womb  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable flow  of  blood.  The  same  thing  occurs  frequently  from  ulcers  of  the 
uterus,  and  from  polypous  tumours  and  other  excrescences,  which  sustain  a 
constant  state  of  irritation  and  turgescence.  Indeed,  whenever  frequent 
attacks  of  uterine  hemorrhage  occur,  at  altogether  irregular  intervals,  even 
during  the  menstruating  period  of  life,  some  organic  derangement  may  be' 
suspected,  and  an  examination  should  be  made.  Carcinoma  of  the  uterus  is 
almost  always  productive  of  hemorrhage.  Abou||the  period  of  life  at  which 
menstruation  ceases,  irregularities  of  this  function  are  very  common ;  and 
occasional  excess  of  discharge,  or  even  copious  hemorrhage,  may  occur  with- 
out serious  disease  of  the  organ.  But,  as  cancer  is  apt  to  be  developed 
about  the  same  time,  such  hemorrhage  is  always  a  subject  of  suspicion. 
Should  the  hemorrhage  come  on  after  the  menses  have  ceased  entirely,  and 
then  occur  irregularly,  with  lancinating  pains  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
the  grounds  of  suspicion  are  much  stronger.  In  all  such  cases,  an  examina- 
tion per  vaginam  will  determine  the  question. 

Causes, — ^The  predisposing  causes  of  this  hemorrhage  are  such  as  affect 
the  system  at  large,  or  operate  especially  upon  the  uterus.  Among  the  first 
are  all  those  calculated  to  induce  a  plethoric  or  otherwise  hemorrhagic  state 
of  the  blood.  The  causes  most  operative  in  the  production  of  plethora  in 
women  are,  perhaps,  sedentary  habits,  the  free  use  of  stimulating  food  and 
drink,  confinement  in  hot  rooms,  and  over-indulgence  in  sleeping,  especially 
in  hot  beds.  A  contrary  set  of  causes,  as  scanty  and  unwholesome  food,  bad 
air,  exposure  to  cold,  privations  of  all  kinds,  and  diseases  which  impair  the 
digestive  functions,  sometimes  predispose  to  passive  menorrhagia  by  impover- 
ishing or  depraving  the  blood.  The  time  of  life  has  also  some  influence. 
Women  appear  to  be  most  subject  to  menorrhagia  at  the  period  when  the 
menses,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  are  about  to  cease.  Of  the  causes 
which  act  locally,  many  are  occasionally  exciting  as  well  as  predisposing ;  in 
one  instance,  inducing  a  tendency  to  the  hemorrhage,  and  in  another,  bring- 
ing an  existing  predisposition  into  action.  Such  are  tight  lacing,  habitual 
constipation,  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation  from  disease  of  the  liver  or 
spleen,  long-continued  leucorrhoea,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  abortion. 
Anything  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause  which  is  capable  of  irritating  the 
uterus,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  sending  towards  it  a  current  of  blood.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  ordinary  menstrual  effort,  great  exertion,  inordinate  danc- 
ing, straining,  blows  or  falls,  mechanical  violence  of  all  kinds,  medicines  cal- 
culated to  affect  especially  the  pelvic  viscera,  as  cantharides,  oil  of  turpentine, 
•avine,  and  aloes,  drastic  cathartics  in  general,  hardened  feces  in  the  rectum, 
sexual  indulgence,  lascivious  thoughts,  exciting  passions,  piles,  and  irritating 
diseases  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages. 

TreatmenL — In  acute  cases,  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  upon  a  firm  bed  or  mattress,  and  carefully  guarded  against 
causes  of  excitement,  whether  general  or  local.  Everything  having  a  ten- 
dency to  invite  the  blood  to  the  uterus,  or  to  confine  it  there,  should  be  re- 
moved. The  dress,  therefore,  should  be  quite  loose ;  constipation,  if  existing, 
should  be  obviated  by  laxative  medicine  or  an  enema;  any  irritation  of  the 
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orinarj  organs  or  rectnm  which  may  occasion  djsnrj,  tenesmus,  or  bearing- 
down  efforts  should  be  qnieted  by  an  opiate  injection ;  and,  if  there  be  con- 
gestion of  the  portal  circle,  dependent  on  hepatic  torpor  or  obstruction,  it 
shonld  be  corrected  by  an  alterative  mercurial  treatment  These  are  general 
directions,  to  be  put  in  force  in  all  cases  presenting  the  requisite  indications. 
But  it  is  highly  important,  in  conducting  the  treatment,  to  consider  the  state 
of  system,  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  gjevation  or  depression. 

When  the  disease  is  recent,  the  circulation  plethoric,  the  pulse  full  and 
strong,  and  the  evidences  of  uterine  excitement  ob? ions,  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm.  After  bleeding,  and  in  cases  which  do  not  require  the  lancet, 
should  symptoms  of  considerable  local  congestion  of  the  nterus  exist,  much 
good  may  be  derived  from  a  few  cups  to  the  sacrum,  or  leeches  over  the 
^pubes,  to  the  vulva,  or  on  the  inner  and  upper  parts  of  the  thighs.  Deple* 
tion,  however,  of  this  direct  character,  is  comparatively  seldom  necessary.  A 
saline  cathartic  to  remove  any  existing  constipation,  the  use  of  refrigerant  or 
nauseating  diaphoretics,  ]#st,  cool  drinks,  and  a  diet  restricted  to  farinaceons 
liquids,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  constitutional  indications  in 
active  cases.  Small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  repeated  so  as  to 
induce  slight  nausea,  without  vomiting,  will  often  have  a  happy  effect  in 
relieving  vascular  excitement,  and  controlling  the  hemorrhage,  while  they  do 
not  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  system.  Emetics  have  been  recommended ; 
but,  though  good  might  result  from  the  relaxation  which  precedes  and  follows 
their  operation,  there  would  be  some  risk  of  increased  hemorrhage,  from  the 
straining  and  consequent  compression  of  the  pelvic  viscera  which  attend  the 
act  of  vomiting.  They  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  doubtful  remedy. 
Should  there  have  been  little  or  no  vascular  excitement  originally,  or  shonld 
it  have  been  subdued,  great  advantage  maybe  expected  from  opinm  and 
ipecacuanha,  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  that  of  Dover's  powder.  Directing 
powerfully  to  the  skin,  this  combination  acts  revulsively  upon  the  ntema, 
while  it  quiets  the  various  irritations,  general  or  local,  which  often  so  strongly 
contribute  to  sustain  the  discharge.  The  patient  may  be  kept  cotistantiy 
nnder  its  influence  by  a  full  dose  every  eight  hours ;  or  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered at  night,  while  other  remedies  are  given  through  the  day.  When  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  the  remedy  may  be  administered  by  the  rectnm,  in 
twice  or  thrice  the  ordinary  dose.  Tincture  of  hemp  has  been  found  nsefnl 
by  Dr.  Magnire,  in  this  form  of  hemorrhage ;  and  its  efficacy  is  attested  by 
Dr.  Churchill,  who  gives  it  in  the  dose  of  five  drops  three  times  a  day. 
(Brailhwaite^s  Retrospect,  xix.  829.)  Dr.  W.  H.  Dickerson,  of  London,  has 
obtained  extraordinary  success  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  unconnected  with  or> 
ganic  disease,  A'om  the  use  of  infusion  of  digitalis.  He  believes  it  to  act  by 
producing  contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres  through  the  ganglia  of  the  organ. 
(Lance/,  Dec.  8,  1855.) 

Should  the  hemorrhage  be  considerable,  efforts  should  be  made  to  arrest 
it  directly  by  producing  contraction  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  This  indication 
is  admirably  fulfilled  by  acetate  of  lead,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two 
or  three  grains  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  until  the  hemorrhage  is 
checked,  or  nntil  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  have  been  taken.  It  may  often 
be  happily  combined  with  the  opium  and  ipecacnanha,  and  the  different  indi- 
cations thus  simultaneously  answered.  If  the  salt  of  lead  should  fail,  or  be 
objectionable,  recourse  may  be  had  to  ergot,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
hemorrhages  of  the  ntems.  and,  in  consequenee  of  its  sedative  action  npoi 
the  circulation,  may  be  used  in  cases  attended  with  some  excitement  When 
the  hemorrhage  is  alarmingly  copious,  it  is  necessary  in  addition  to  employ 
local  measures.  Of  these,  cold  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  best  adapted 
to  this  condition  of  the  disease.     Cloths  wmng  ont  of  very  cold  water  n/t 
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spirit,  or  bladders  containing  ice,  may  be  applied  about  the  pelvis,  over  the 
pobes,  or  to  the  loins  and  back;  the  patient  maybe  placed  in  a  cold  hip- 
bath; cold  water  maybe  injected  into  the  rectum;  or  ice  introduced  into 
the  Fagina.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  vita]  actions,  already, 
perhaps,  depressed  by  the  hemorrhage,  be  not  reduced  too  low  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  remedy.  Should  cold  not  prove  effectual,  the  measure 
still  remains  of  plugging  the  vagina,  ^hich,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  uterus 
can  scarcely  fail.  The  following  observations  upon  this  point  are  made  by 
Dr.  Locock.  "A  dossil  of  lint,  or  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  may  be  gra- 
dually introduced  into  the  vagina  up  to  the  os  uteri,  so  as  to  fill  the  vagina 
firmly  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Many  prefer  soaking  the  material  pre- 
Tionsly  in  some  strong  astringent  liquid,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  still  more  effi- 
cacious. If  a  plug  produce  pain,  it  must  be  withdrawn,  and  at  all  events  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  because  it  is 
apt  to  become  very  offensive  and  irritating  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  dis^ 
charge.  On  withdrawing  it,  unless  it  be  done  very  gently  and  gradually,  a 
fresh  discharge  of  blood  is  apt  to  be  occasioned ;  but  it  can  easily  be  re- 
strained by  another  plug,  or  some  of  the  other  remedies.''  {Cyc,  of  Pracl^ 
Med,,  article  Menorrhagia.)  Dr.  J.  Henry  Bennet,  of  London,  in  very  ol^- 
stinate  cases,  plugs  the  os  uteri,  instead  of  the  vagina.  Bringing  the  part 
into  view  by  the  speculum,  he  introduces  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  cot- 
ton tied  to  a  thread,  wedges  them  firmly  into  the  os  uteri,  and  then  covers 
the  cervix  with  larger  pieces  before  withdrawing  the  instrument  {Lond. 
Lancet,  Feb.  1853.) 

When  the  case  is  originally  attended  with  symptoms  rather  of  general  de- 
pression than  elevation,  or  when  it  has  become  somewhat  chronic,  and  as- 
sumed the  condition  usually  considered  as  passive,  other  astringents  besides 
acetate  of  lead  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Among  these,  kino,  catechu, 
rhatany,  and  pure  tannic  acid,  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  alum,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
nrom  the  mineral,  are  perhaps  most  esteemed.  Gallic  acid  has  been  of  late 
strongly  recommended ;  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Tanner,  of  London,  has  found  tincture 
of  cinnamon,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  every  six  hours,  very  efficacious. 
(See  Med,  Exam,,  N.  S  ,  ix.  781.)  Others  have  met  with  success  from  the 
latter  remedy,  among  whom  is  M.  Gendrin.  Capsicum  has  also  been  recom- 
mended, and  probably  acts  in  the  same  manner.  The  solution  of  arsenite 
of  potassa  is  said  to  have  proved  useful.  Oxide  of  silver,  eulo&rized  by 
Dr.  Lane,  has  also  been  employed  with  great  success  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Thweatt, 
of  Petersburg,  Virginia.  He  gives  it  in  doses  varying  from  half  a  grain  to 
two  grains  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  always  combines  it  with  a  little 
opium  or  morphia.  {Am,  Journ,  of  Med,  Set ,  N.  S.,  xviii.  p.  70.)  Astrin- 
gent injections,  consisting  of  alum  dissolved  in  the  infusion  of  kino  or  catechu, 
or  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  may  be  thrown  into  the  vagina;  and  similar 
injections  have  even  been  introduced  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
by  means  of  a  male  catheter  passed  through  its  orifice,  though  death  is  said 
to  have  resulted  from  the  latter  plan  in  more  than  one  instance.  M.  Dupier- 
ris,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  has  found  a  mixture,  consisting  of  half  a  fluidounce  of 
tincture  of  iodine  and  a  fluidounce  of  water,  injected  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  without  injury  to  the  patient,  in  more  than  one 
hundred  cases,  with  only  a  single  failure.  A  speculum  is  employed  to  bring 
Ihe  08  nteri  into  view,  and  the  liquid  is  injected  by  means  of  a  syringe,  the  end 
of  which  is  introduced  into  the  (cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  hemorrhage  ift 
usually  diminished  on  the  following  day,  and  disappears  on  the  third  day.  If 
not,  the  injection  may  be  repeated.  (See  N.  Am,  Medico- Chirurg.  Rev,,  Jan. 
1867,  p.  95.) 
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In  cases  still  feebler,  where  the  system  and  the  nteras  are  both  relaxed, 
and  the  hemorrhage  appears  to  be  sustained  by  the  relaxation,  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  measures  above  recommended  for  arresting  the 
discharge,  to  employ  others  with  the  view  of  improving  the  character  of  the 
blood,  and  invigorating  the  general  organic  contractility.  These  measures  are 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  periods  of  discharge,  bat  continued  also  in  the  Inter- 
val. The  different  bitters  and  chalybeates  are  now  indicated.  Sulphate  of 
zinc,  in  the  dose  of  two  grains,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  that  of  one-quarter 
of  a  grain,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  are  occasionally  of  advantage. 
The  tonics  may  sometimes  be  beneficially  associated  with  an  aromatic  tincture, 
as  that  of  cinnamon,  or  of  ginger.  In  old  cases,  where  the  uterus  is  very 
feeble  and  relaxed,  remedies  calculated  to  stimulate  that  organ  directly  have 
been  recommended,  such  as  a  blister  to  the  sacrum,  aloetic  preparations,  and 
even  savine  and  cantharides;  but  these  must  be  employed  with  caution. 
Oil  of  turpentine  has  sometimes  a  very  happy  effect  If  the  bowels  are  cos- 
tive, they  should  be  kept  open  by  rhubarb  with  soap. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  substances ;  and 
the  malt  liquors,  or  a  little  wine  may  be  allowed  for  drink.  A  cold  bath,  or 
cold  hip-bath,  may  be  employed  for  a  few  minutes,  night  and  morning,  if^ 
upon  cautious  trial,  the  system  is  found  to  react  well  under  its  use.  Moderate 
exercise  of  a  passive  kind  will  sometimes  be  useful,  by  improving  the  general 
health ;  but  all  jolting  or  jarring,  and  all  active  exertion  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Among  the  'most  efficacious  remedies  is  a  journey  to  some  of  the 
chalybeate  springs,  and  a  free  use  of  the  waters.  The  occasions  should  be 
preferably  seized  for  exercise,  when  the  hemorrhage  has  been  suspended. 
Much  of  the  good  effects  of  this  remedy  may  be  somewhat  more  safely  ob- 
tained by  means  of  friction  with  the  flesh- brush. 

Much  may  be  done,  in  the  intervals  of  the  hemorrhage,  to  ward  off  the 
attacks.  The  treatment  adapted  to  the  period  of  discharge,  in  the  passive 
variety,  is  generally  applicable  also  to  that  of  suspension ;  the  line  between 
these  two  conditions  being  frequently  but  indistinctly  drawn.  This  treatment 
has  been  already  sufficiently  detailed.  In  active  cases,  the  accession  of  the 
hemorrhage  may  sometimes  be  usefully  anticipated  by  a  saline  cathartic,  and 
A  reduction  of  the  diet  At  all  times,  in  the  interval,  the  diet  should  be 
moderate,  and  stimulant  drinks  avoided.  Due  activity  should  be  imparted  to 
the  secretory  and  nutritive  processes  by  means  of  exercise,  so  as  to  prevent 
an  undue  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  circulation.  All  the  functions  shonld 
be  maintained,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  healthy  state ;  and  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  liver  and  bowels.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  menses 
are  postponed  beyond  the  regular  time,  and  are  attended  with  hemorrhage, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  them  back  to  the  proper  period.  For  this 
purpose,  a  warm  hip-bath,  and  copious  draughts  of  warm  herb  teas  may  be 
resorted  to  about  the  regular  menstrual  period,  preceded,  if  the  pulse  be  foil 
and  strong,  by  the  loss  of  a  little  blood. 

In  all  forms  and  circumstances  of  the  affection,  the  causes  should  be  care^ 
fully  studied,  and,  if  possible,  removed.  Hepatic  disorder,  producing  portal 
congestion,  is  said  to  favour  it,  and  should  be  corrected  if  existing.  An  irri- 
table state  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  apt  to  attend  the  complaint,  and 
may  aggravate  it,  should  be  corrected  by  such  narcotics  and  antispasmodics 
as  may  not  be  contraindicated  by  existing  symptoms.  Of  these,  opium  or 
some  one  of  its  preparations  is  most  effectual.  Occasion  may  arise,  also,  fof 
the  nse  of  hyoscyamus,  camphor,  assafetida,  valerian,  and  compound  spirit  of 
ether. 
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Artick  X. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  SKIN. 

Hrmorrhaqb  from  the  skin  in  a  sound  state,  with  the  cuticle  entire,  is 
exceedingly  rare.  Cases,  however,  have  been  observed.  The  blood  is  said  to 
have  escaped,  in  some  instances,  flrom  the  whole  or  large  portions  of  the  sur- 
hce  like  sweat;  but  usually  the  hemorrhage  is  confined  within  a  small  space, 
ms  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  roots  of  the  nails,  nipple, 
narel,  face,  front  of  the  chest,  arm-pits,  and  groins.  The  blood  ooses  out  like 
dew  upon  the  surface,  and,  if  wiped  off,  reappears  in  the  same  manner.  The 
skin  beneath  is  in  some  cases  quite  healthy  in  its  aspect,  in  others  is  red,  as  if 
congested  or  inflamed. 

This  form  of  hemorrhage  is  stated  to  have  resulted  sometimes  f^om  violent 
exertion  or  straining,  and  from  strong  mental  emotions,  especially  of  fear. 
But  these  causes  could  scarcely  have  induced  it  without  a  strong  predisposi- 
tion, dependent  probably  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood.  It  is  occasionally 
vicarious  to  other  discharges,  healthy  or  morbid,  and  particnlarly  to  the 
menses.  When  from  this  cause,  it  has  been  observed  to  be  periodical  in  some 
instances.    Women  are  much  more  subject  to  it  than  men. 

But,  though  exudation  of  blood  through  the  cuticle  is  rare,  hemorrhage 
beneath  the  cuticle,  and  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  skin,  is  not  uncommon. 
Bleeding  from  blistered  or  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  Arom  scratches,  or  other 
very  slight  injuries,  often  occurs  in  persons  strongly  predisposed  to  hemor- 
rhage ;  and  effusions  in  the  cutis,  in  the  form  of  petechiaa,  and  beneath  the 
cuticle,  in  the  form  of  bloody  blisters,  are  common  attendants  upon  scurvy, 
and  other  diseases  in  which  the  blood  is  depraved.  The  consideration  of 
hemorrhage  from  wounds  belongs  to  the  province  of  surgery.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amiss  to  mention  here  that  the  bleeding  from  leech-bites,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  European  leech,  is  often  profuse,  and  in  children  sometimei 
dangerous,  particularly  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  in  all  these  cases,  so  far  as  regards  the  cutaneous  hemor- 
rhage, is  very  simple.  In  many  instances,  the  affection  is  slight  and  disap- 
pears spontaneously,  or  subsides  with  the  general  disorder  in  which  it  had 
its  origin.  If  so  copious  or  protracted  as  to  demand  remedial  measures,  it 
may  1:hb  treated  with  cold  applications,  astringent  lotions,  or  compression. 
In  the  case  of  leech-bites,  I  have  found  a  piece  of  cotton,  wet  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  alum  in  boiling-hot  water,  and  then  pressed  upon  the  wound 
just  before  the  salt  begins  to  crystallize,  a  very  effectual  remedy.  Another 
plan  is  to  introduce  the  fine  point  of  a  piece  of  lunar  caustic  into  the  bite; 
and  still  another,  to  take  a  thin  piece  of  caoutchouc,  and,  having  heated  it 
tin  it  become  soft  and  adhesive,  to  press  it  over  the  point  of  hemorrhage, 
and  retain  it  there  until  it  is  firmly  fixed. 


Jirtick  XL 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  SEROUS  MEMBRANES. 

Thib  sometimea  occurs,  though  very  rarely,  at  a  functional  derangement, 
froM  eaoset  fimilar  to  those  whidi  produce  hemorrhage  from  the  mocoos 
It  is  more  common  as  tbe  result  of  inflammation.     In  ftrj  many 
of  atfoni  inflammation,  more  or  kii  blood  is  efliund  with  other 
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bat  this  scarcely  deserves  to  be  considered  as  hemorrhage.  To  be  entitled 
to  this  name,  the  blood  shoald  escape  from  the  vessels  in  considerable  qaan- 
tities,  and  with  little  admixtnre.  This  sometimes  happens  in  persons  pre- 
disposed to  hemorrhage ;  and  is  a  not  nnfreqaent  attendant  upon  plenrisy, 
pericarditis,  and  peritonitis,  occurring  in  scorbutic  individuals.  (See  Scurvy,) 
Other  sources  of  hemorrhage  into  the  serous  cavities  are  the  bursting  of 
aneurisms,  the  erosion  of  blood-vessels  bj  ulceration,  and  their  rupture  ii^ 
consequence  of  external  violence. 

Though  the  effused  blood  is  sometimes  in  quantity  sufficient  to  produce 
fatal  syncope,  it  is  more  commonly  injurious  by  compressing  the  neighbour* 
ing  vital  organs,  or  by  producing  inflammation  in  the  membrane. 

The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  often  obscure;  and  not  un frequently  the 
affection  is  first  discovered  after  death.  It  may  be  suspected  when,  withoot 
sufficient  pre-existing  disease  to  explain  the  result  satisfactorily  in  another 
manner,  there  suddenly  occurs  great  prostration,  with  the  symptoms  of  acute 
anaemia ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  functions  of  some  one  of  the  organs  in- 
vested by  a  serous  membrane  are  deranged  in  a  mode  implying  compres- 
sion. The  diagnosis  is  aided  by  the  fact  that,  very  generally,  when  there  is 
hemorrhage  from  a  serous  membrane,  independent  of  organic  disease,  there 
is  simultaneously  hemorrhage  from  a  neighbouring  mucous  membrane  also ; 
the  causes  which  occasion  the  former  being  so  general  in  their  influence  as 
almost  necessarily  to  involve  a  tissue,  so  much  disposed  to  this  affection  as 
the  mucous.  If,  by  the  aid  of  percussion  or  auscultation,  a  fluid  can  be 
discovered  in  one  of  the  serous  cavities,  the  evidence  is  strengthened. 

These  hemorrhages  are  not  necessarily  fatal.  If  the  effused  blood  is  not 
yery  copious,  it  coagulates,  and,  producing  inflammation  in  the  contiguons 
membrane,  occasions  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  may  form  an 
organized  cyst  around  the  mass,  and  ultimately  remove  it  by  absorption. 
Or  the  coagulum  may  itself  become  organized,  and  form  a  new  structure  not 
incompatible  with  the  life  of  the  patient.  Art  has  little  to  do  in  such  cases 
but  to  look  on,  and  occasionally  aid  the  efforts  of  nature  by  correcting  de- 
rangements in  the  general  health.  Should  the  symptoms  afford  reason  to 
think  that  the  hemorrhage  is  still  going  on,  and  that  it  may  be  the  result  of 
an  irritative  transudation,  it  would  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  check  it  by 
bleeding,  carried  as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  admit;  and,  if  he 
be  already  reduced  too  far  for  this  remedy,  cold  may  be  applied  externally, 
as  near  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  as  possible.  When  the  effusion  is  very 
abundant,  nothing  offers  a  chance  of  safety  but  the  evacuation  of  the  blood 
through  an  artificial  opening;  and  the  chance  from  this  source  is  very  slight 

Hemorrhage  of  the  pleura  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  serous  hemor- 
rhages. It  may  be  suspected  when  shortness  of  breath,  great  debility  and 
faintness,  and  bloody  expectoration  occur  suddenly  and  simultaneously; 
while  the  chest  affords,  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  evidences  of  a  liqaid 
Within  the  pleura,  not  previously  existing  there.  It  is  generally  fatal  when 
considerable.  Paracentesis  has  been  performed  in  cases  attended  with  large 
effusion,  but  not  with  very  encouraging  results.  Dr.  Earawagen,  of  Eron- 
•tadt,  performed  the  operation  in  four  cases  of  hemorrhagic  pleuritis,  at- 
tendant on  an  epidemic  scurvy  which  prevailed  at  that  place  in  1839,  and 
in  all  with  relief  to  the  patients,  though' without  ultimate  success. 

Effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium,  when  it  occurs,  is  generally  con- 
sequent on  rupture  of  the  heart  or  one  of  the  large  blood-vessels;  but  cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  transudaUbn ; 
ms  no  solution  of  continuity  could  be  found  upon  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion. Such  cases  have  come  under  the  notice  of  Bailile,  Chomel,  Carsoo,  and 
Barrows.     In  Chomel'te  cases,  the  affection  continued  seferal  days,  and  was 
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ttttended  with  orthopnoBa,  an  nneqaal  and  irregular  poise,  the  absence  nnder 
the  hand  of  any  iropalse  of  the  heart,  general  oBdema,  and  reddish  expecto- 
ration. (Dicl.  de  Mtd,f  xt.  173.)  Dr.  Karawagen  performed  the  operation 
of  paracentesis  in  two  cases  of  hemorrhagic  pericarditis,  accompanying  scarTj^ 
in  one  with  relief  to  the  symptoms,  in  the  other  with  complete  success,  the 
patient  having  ultimately  recovered ;  and  this  was  the  only  case  of  recovery 
out  of  thirty  affected  with  the  disease.  Three  pints  and  a  half  of  bloody 
liqaid  were  extracted.  (See  Med,  Examiner ^  iv.  525.)  The  same  operation 
luuB  been  frequently  performed  by  Dr.  Eyber.  In  most  cases,  it  merely  served 
to  protract  life  without  preserving  it;  but,  in  four,  a  radical  cure  was  e^ 
fected.  (See  B^nking^s  Abstract,  vii.  64.) 

Hemorrhage  of  the  peritoneum,  independent  of  inflammation  or  organic 
disease,  though  rare,  has  been  occasionally  noticed.  Sudden  and  very  severe 
abdominal  pains,  nausea  and  vomiting,  coldness  of  the  surface,  extreme 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  a  haggard  couotenance,  and  delirium  have  been  the 
prominent  symptoms.  The  presence  of  blood  in  this  cavity,  whether  from 
transudation  or  other  cause,  is  probably  less  fatal  than  in  the  pleura;  isola- 
tion, and  ultimate  absorption,  organization,  or  elimination  of  the  blood,  being 
of  occasional  occurrence. 

The  phenomena  and  effects  of  hemorrhage  of  the  arachnoid  will  be  de- 
tailed under  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  As  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis  and  the  synovial  membranes,  little  need  be  said.  Hemor- 
rhage in  these  membranes  is  almost  always  the  result  of  violence,  though  it 
may  sometimes  occur  from  transudation  in  persons  of  a  strong  hemorrhagic 
diathesis.    Blood  has  been  found  effused  into  the  joints  in  scurvy. 


•Article 

HEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  CELLULAR  AND  PARENCHYMATOUS 

TISSUES. 

Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  is  a  common  result  of  a 
eeneral  predisposition  to  passive  hemorrhage.  In  scurvy,  purpura,  and  ma- 
lignant febrile  affections,  as  well  as  iu  cases  of  constitutional  predisposition 
to  hemorrhage,  it  is  among  the  most  constant  phenomena.  The  extravasa- 
tion takes  place  immediately  under  the  skin,  forming  ecchymosis ;  beneath 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  producing  elevated  red  patches  in  parts 
obvious  to  inspection ;  and  among  the  muscles,  giving  rise  to  tumours,  often 
of  considerable  size.  In  short,  there  is  no  portion  of  this  tissue  in  which  the 
effusion  may  not  occur.  The  blood  in  these  cases,  if  the  patient  survives  the 
disease  iu  which  the  hemorrhage  originates,  is  either  gradually  absorbed,  or 
becomes  organized,  and  forms  new  structure,  which  ultimately  disappears. 
The  hemorrhage  itself  is  seldom  an  object  of  treatment;  the  efforts  of  the 
practitiuner  being  directed  towards  the  general  affection. 

Effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  is  a  frequent  result  of  external  vio- 
lence, and,  in  persons  with  a  constitutional  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  is  pro* 
dnccd  by  the  slightest  causes.  Large  ecchymoses  and  bloody  tumours  are 
thus  occasionally  formed  under  the  skin.  They  almost  always,  however,  dis- 
appear gradually  by  absorption,  if  not  tampered  with.  Evaporating  lotions, 
as  tincture  of  camphor,  may  sometimes  hasten  the  process ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  ge;itle  pressure  may  occasionally  do  good,  though  it  munt  be  naed  with 
caution.  If  attended  with  inflammation,  they  should  be  treated  with  cold 
water,  or  saturnine  lotions. 
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Hemorrhage  into  the  tissue  of  organs  is  of  no  anfreqnent  oecaTreiice,thoagh 
it  probably  resalts  mach  oftener  from  an  inflammatorj  or  other  orgaoic  lesion, 
or  from  external  violence,  than  from  mere  transudation  conseqaent  npon  irri* 
tation  or  congestion.  It  sometimes  attends  npon  affections  characterized  bj 
a  hemorrhagic  state  of  the  blood.  In  most  of  the  organs  its  existence  can 
be  known  only  after  death.  In  the  Inngs  and  brain,  howeyer,  it  occasions 
characteristic  phenomena  which  indicate  it  in  many  cases  with  snfBcient 
clearness.  It  is  almost  never  by  the  mere  loss  of  blood  that  it  does  harm,  bnt 
by  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  In  this  way  it  is  almost  al- 
ways serious,  and  very  often  fatal.  Apoplexy  and  palsy  result  from  such 
effusions  in  the  brain,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy  in  the  lungs.  (See  Apoplexy, 
and  Hemorrhage  of  the  Lungs.) 


SECTION  V. 

DISEASES  or  THE  ORGANS  OF  SECRETION. 

This  section  might  embrace  all  the  diseases  of  all  the  secreting  tissues,  in- 
cluding the  serous,  cellular,  and  mucous  membranes,  the  skin,  and  the  con- 
glomerate glands ;  but  many  of  these  are  more  conveniently  considered  nnder 
other  functions,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  tissues  perform  an  essential 
part;  as,  for  example,  the  complaints  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane 
under  digestion,  and  of  the  bronchial  under  respiration.  I  shall  treat  here 
only  of  the  diseases  of  the  serous  and  cellular  tissues,  the  skin,  the  salivary 
glands,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  appendages  of  these  sevend 
organs.  No  arrangement  of  diseases  can  be  so  precise,  that  the  different 
divisions  will  not  occasionally  trench  upon  one  another. 

SUBSECTION  /. 

DIBB^SIS   OF  TBB   8KB0U8  AND  CELLULAR  TI88UB8. 

In  consequence  of  the  connection  of  these  tissues  with  other  functions  than 
the  secretory,  all  of  their  diseases  are  considered  elsewhere,  except  dropsy, 
which,  being  generally  a  disease  of  secretion,  would  appear  to  fall  naturally 
nnto  this  division. 

DROPSY. 

Dropst  may  be  defined  to  be  a  morbid  accumulation  of  watery  or  serous 
fluid  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  serous  cavities.  A  certain  portion  of  such  fluid 
is  essential  to  the  healthy  state  of  these  parts.  It  is  only  when  the  wants  of 
the  tissues  are  exceeded,  and  an  accumulation  takes  place  productive  of  more 
or  less  inconvenience  or  injury,  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  morbid,  and  thus  to 
constitute  dropsy.  Nor  do  I  here  include,  under  this  term,  the  serous  col- 
lections that  sometimes  take  place  in  mucous  cavities,  in  cysts  or  hydatids, 
or  even  in  the  burssB  and  synovial  sacs.  Though  there  is  a  certain  analogy 
between  these  and  dropsy,  and  though  the  name  is  not  unfrequently  applied 
to  them,  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  generally  quite  locid,  and 
do  not,  like  dropsy,  depend  upon  causes  which  may  produce  a  simnltaneoat 
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effect  in  all  the  ordinary  seats  of  the  affection.  Thus,  we  maj  have  serons 
effasion  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  peritonenm,  and  the  plenrs,  at  the  same 
time,  and  from  the  same  cause ;  but  this  does  not  extend  into  the  mucous  or 
eDcysted  cayities,  and  seldom  to  the  joints.  The  affections  usually  originate 
nnder  different  circumstances,  obey  different  laws,  and  require  different  treat- 
ment It  is  eyen  most  conyenient  to  separate  certain  cases  of  effusion  in  se- 
rons cavities  from  the  general  category,  and  either  to  treat  of  them  nnder  the 
head  of  the  organs  which  they  severally  affect,  as  when  the  discharge  is  a 
mere  attendant  upon  inflammation,  or  to  refer  them  to  the  surgeon,  as  in  the 
case  of  hydrocele.  The  only  localities  of  dropsy  here  considered  are  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  the  arachnoid,  the  pleurae,  the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum. 
When  the  effusion  takes  place  in  the  cellular  structure,  it  is  denominated^ 
if  extensive,  anasarca,  if  limited  to  one  part,  csdema;  when  it  affects  the 
arachnoid,  it  is  called  hydrocepJialiLS,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain ;  when  the 
pleurse,  hydrothorax,  or  dropsy  of  ike  chest;  when  the  pericardium,  hydro* 
pericardium^  or  dropsy  of  the  heart;  when  the  peritoneum,  ascites^  or  ab- 
dominal  dropsy.  The  name  of  general  dropsy  is  g^ven  to  the  affection  when 
it  occupies  all  or  most  of  these  positions,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  at  the 
same  time.  The  complaint  will  be  first  treated  of  in  its  general  relations,  and 
afterwards  in  the  several  localities  alluded  to. 

Dropsy  is  rather  a  symptom  or  result  of  morbid  action  than  itself  a  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  it  usually  holds  this  rank  in  practical  treatises,  and,  from 
its  own  striking  characters,  and  the  frequent  obscurity  of  the  true  pathologfi- 
cal  condition  in  which  it  originates,  will  probably  always  continue  to  do  so. 
The  danger  in  which  it  frequently  involves  life,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  employing  measures  for  its  removal,  without  reference  to  its  source,  are 
other  considerations  which  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  distinct 
diseases. 

Pathological  Condition, 

The  first  inquiry  in  relation  to  dropsy  should  be  directed  towards  the  pa- 
thological condition  upon  which  the  liquid  accumulation  depends,  and  which 
constitutes  the  true  disease.  This  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Very  differ- 
ent, and,  indeed,  opposite  derangements  of  function  or  structure  are  the  sources 
of  dropsy.     They  may  all  be  included  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Irritation,  Active  Congestion,  or  Inflammation. — The  serous  and  cel- 
lular tissues  pour  out  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  when  excited.  The  ex- 
citement may  amount  to  inflammation.  That  dropsical  effusion  is  sometimes 
associated  with  this  condition  of  the  membrane  from  which  it  proceeds,  is 
evinced  by  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  results  of  examination  after 
death.  Pleuritic  and  abdominal  pains  with  fever  occasionally  precede  hy- 
drothorax  and  ascites;  and,  in  some  cases  of  anas&rca,  pressure  upon  the 
edematous  part  occasions  considerable  uneasiness.  Indeed,  inflammation  of 
the  serous  tissues  is  generally  attended  with  a  fluid  exudation,  a  portion  of 
which  has  the  serous  character.  When  this  is  speedily  absorbed,  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  it  is  not  considered  dropsical ;  but  if  it 
continues  long,  and  especially  if  it  increases  and  becomes  complicated  with 
external  oedema,  it  is  unhesitatingl)^  admitted  to  that  rank.  Dissection  after 
death,  in  such  instances,  often  exhibits  decisive  evidence  of  pre-existent  or 
persisting  inflammation.  In  most  cases,  the  inflammation  is  chronic;  and 
it  is  not  unfreqnently  complicated  with  tubercles,  which  serve  to  sustain  it 
Buty  though  inflammation  sometimes  lies  at  the  foundation  of  dropsy,  the  dis- 
ease is  more  frequently  the  result  of  mere  irritation  with  vascular  turgescence. 
The  very  act  of  effusion  relieves  the  vessels,  and  inflammation  is  prevented  by 
the  occurrence  of  dropsy. 
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Hemorrhage  into  thehssue  of  organs  is  of  no  nnfreqaent  oecnTreiice»thoagh 
it  probably  resalts  mnch  oftener  from  an  inflammatory  or  other  organic  letioa, 
or  from  external  yiolence,  than  from  mere  transudation  consequent  npon  irri» 
tation  or  congestion.  It  sometimes  attends  npon  affections  characterized  bj 
a  hemorrhagic  state  of  the  blood.  In  most  of  the  organs  its  existence  can 
be  known  only  after  death.  In  the  Inngs  and  brain,  howeyer,  it  occasiont 
characteristic  phenomena  which  indicate  it  in  many  cases  with  snfBcient 
clearness.  It  is  almost  never  by  the  mere  loss  of  blood  that  it  does  harm,  but 
by  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  In  this  way  it  is  almost  al* 
ways  serious,  and  yery  often  fatal.  Apoplexy  and  palsy  result  from  such 
effusions  in  the  brain,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy  in  the  lungs.  (See  Apoplexy ^ 
and  Hemorrhage  of  the  Lungs.) 


SECTION  V. 

DISEASES  or  THE  ORGANS  OF  SBOBETION. 

• 

This  section  might  embrace  all  the  diseases  of  all  the  secreting  tissues,  in- 
cluding the  serous,  cellular,  and  mucous  membranes,  the  skin,  and  the  con- 
glomerate glands ;  but  many  of  these  are  more  conveniently  considered  under 
other  functions,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  tissues  perform  an  essential 
part;  as,  for  example,  the  complaints  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane 
under  digestion,  and  of  the  bronchial  under  respiration.  I  shall  treat  here 
only  of  the  diseases  of  the  serous  and  cellular  tissues,  the  skin,  the  saliyary 
glands,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  appendages  of  these  sevend 
organs.  No  arrangement  of  diseases  can  be  so  precise,  that  the  different 
divisions  will  not  occasionally  trench  upon  one  another. 

SUBSECTION  L 

DI8IA8I8   OF  TBI   8BB0U8  AND  OBLLULAB  TI88UB8. 

In  consequence  of  the  connection  of  these  tissues  with  other  functions  than 
the  secretory,  all  of  their  diseases  are  considered  elsewhere,  except  dropsy, 
which,  being  generally  a  disease  of  secretion,  would  appear  to  fall  naturally 
nnto  this  division. 

-Article  L 

DROPSY. 

Dbopst  may  be  defined  to  be  a  morbid  accumulation  of  watery  or  serous 
fluid  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  serous  cavities.  A  certain  portion  of  such  fluid 
is  essential  to  the  healthy  state  of  these  parts.  It  is  only  when  the  wants  of 
the  tissues  are  exceeded,  and  an  accumulation  takes  place  productive  of  more 
or  less  inconvenience  or  injury,  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  morbid,  and  thus  to 
constitute  dropsy.  Nor  do  I  here  include,  under  this  term,  the  serous  ool* 
lections  that  sometimes  take  place  in  mucous  cavities,  in  cysts  or  hydatids, 
or  even  in  the  burssB  and  synovial  sacs.  Though  there  is  a  certain  analogr 
between  these  and  dropsy,  and  though  the  name  is  not  unfrequently  appUea 
to  them,  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  generally  quite  lociU,  and 
do  not,  like  dropsy,  depend  upon  causes  which  may  produce  a  simnltaneoiis 
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effect  in  all  the  ordinary  seats  of  the  affection.  Thus,  we  may  have  serons 
effosion  into  the  cellular  tissae,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  plenree,  at  the  same 
time,  and  from  the  same  canse ;  bat  this  does  not  extend  into  the  mncons  or 
encysted  cayities,  and  seldom  to  the  joints.  The  affections  nsaally  originate 
under  different  circnmstances,  obey  different  laws,  and  require  different  treat- 
ment It  is  eyen  most  conyenient  to  separate  certain  cases  of  effnsion  in  se- 
rous cayities  from  the  general  category,  and  either  to  treat  of  them  under  the 
head  of  the  organs  which  they  seyerally  affect,  as  when  the  discharge  is  a 
mere  attendant  upon  inflammation,  or  to  refer  them  to  the  surgeon,  as  in  the 
case  of  hydrocele.  The  only  localities  of  dropsy  here  considered  are  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  the  arachnoid,  the  pleurse,  the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum. 
When  the  effnsion  takes  place  in  the  cellular  structure,  it  is  denominated, 
if  extensiye,  anasarca,  if  limited  to  one  part,  csdema;  when  it  affects  the 
arachnoid,  it  is  called  hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain;  when  the 
pleurse,  hydrothorax,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest;  when  the  pericardium,  hydrO' 
pericardium,  or  dropsy  of  the  heart;  when  the  peritoneum,  ascites,  or  alh 
dominal  dropsy.  The  name  of  general  dropsy  is  giyen  to  the  affection  when 
it  occupies  all  or  most  of  these  positions,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  at  the 
same  time.  The  complaint  will  be  first  treated  of  in  its  general  relations,  and 
afterwards  in  the  seyeral  localities  alluded  to. 

Dropsy  is  rather  a  symptom  or  result  of  morbid  action  than  itself  a  dis- 
ease. Neyertheless,  it  usually  holds  this  rank  in  practical  treatises,  and,  from 
its  own  striking  characters,  and  the  frequent  obscurity  of  the  true  pathologi- 
cal condition  in  which  it  originates,  will  probably  always  continue  to  do  so. 
The  danger  in  which  it  frequently  inyoWes  life,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  employing  measures  for  its  remoyal,  without  reference  to  its  source,  are 
other  considerations  which  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  distinct 
diseases. 

Faihological  Condition, 

The  first  inquiry  in  relation  to  dropsy  should  be  directed  towards  the  pa- 
thological condition  upon  which  the  liquid  accumulation  depends,  and  which 
constitutes  the  true  disease.  This  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Yery  differ- 
ent, and,  indeed,  opposite  derangements  of  function  or  structure  are  the  sources 
of  dropsy.     They  may  all  be  included  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Irrilaiion,  Active  Congestion,  or  Injlammaiion. — The  serous  and  cel- 
lular tissues  pour  out  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  when  excited.  The  ex- 
citement may  amount  to  inflammation.  That  dropsical  effusion  is  sometimes 
associated  with  this  condition  of  the  membrane  from  which  it  proceeds,  is 
eyinced  by  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  results  of  examination  after 
death.  Pleuritic  and  abdominal  pains  with  feyer  occasionally  precede  hy- 
drothorax and  ascites;  and,  in  some  cases  of  anas&rca,  pressure  upon  the 
edematous  part  occasions  considerable  uneasiness.  Indeed,  inflammation  of 
the  serous  tissues  is  generally  attended  with  a  fluid  exudation,  a  portion  of 
which  has  the  serous  character.  When  this  is  speedily  absorbed,  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  it  is  not  considered  dropsical;  but  if  it 
continues  long,  and  especially  if  it  increases  and  becomes  complicated  with 
external  oedema,  it  is  unhesitatingl)^  admitted  to  that  rank.  Dissection  after 
death,  in  such  instances,  often  exhibits  decisive  evidence  of  pre-existent  or 
persisting  inflammation.  In  most  cases,  the  inflammation  is  chronic;  and 
It  is  not  unfreqaently  complicated  with  tubercles,  which  serve  to  sustain  it 
But,  though  inflammation  sometimes  lies  at  the  foundation  of  dropsy,  the  dis- 
ease is  more  frequently  the  result  of  mere  irritation  with  vascular  turgescence. 
The  very  act  of  effusion  relieves  the  vessels,  and  inflammation  is  prevented  by 
the  occurrence  of  dropsy. 
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2.  Debility  or  Relaxation. — An  opposite  condition  of  the  tissnes  to  thai 
jnst  mentioned  may  be  productiye  of  the  same  result,  in  relation  to  dropsical 
effasion.  The  vessels  in  debility  sometimes  become  so  relaxed,  that  the  more 
Uqaid  portions  of  the  blood  are  allowed  to  pass  through  their  walls,  almost 
without  resistance.  We  observe  the  same  thing  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  bj 
which  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  is  often  poured  out  abundantly  in  very 
feeble  states  of  the  system,  in  the  form  of  colliquative  sweats.  The  results  of 
injection  after  death  confirm  this  view  of  the  pathological  condition  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  dropsy.  Dr.  Horner,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that,  in  fine  injections  of  whole  dropsical  subjects, 
scarcely  any  resistance  is  offered  by  the  blood-vessels;  the  injected  fluid  escap- 
ing  from  them  by  their  lateral  porosities  as  fast  as  it  can  be  thrown  in.  (Am, 
Journ.  of  Med,  Set,,  i.  265.) 

B.  Passive  Congestion. — Distension  of  the  blood-vessels,  unattended  with 
irritation,  frequently  results  in  serous  effusion.  If  water  be  injected  into  the 
veins  of  an  animal  in  considerable  quantity,  death  takes  place  with  symptoms 
of  cerebral  and  pectoral  oppression,  and  watery  fluid  is  found,  upon  dissection, 
in  one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue.  If,  previously 
to  the  iuje^^tion,  blood  has  been  abstracted,  and  the  quantity  of  water  employed 
be  merely  sufficient  to  supply  the  loss,  the  same  consequences  do  not  follow. 
Disteusiou,  therefore,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  effusion.  Such  distension 
frequently  occurs,  in  various  degrees,  from  a  derangement  of  the  proper  balance 
between  absorption  and  secretion,  and  from  other  causes.  It  is  only  when 
considerable,  or,  from  the  nature  of  its  cause,  lasting,  that  dropsy  is  pro- 
duced. It  may  be  said  that  the  distension  produces  irritation  or  increased 
action  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  that  the  effusion  is  the  result  of  an  active 
process.  This  is  no  doubt  often  the  case ;  but  frequently  also  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  wholly  or  in  great  measure  passive,  as  all  evidences  of  ex- 
citement ^re  wanting;  and  the  effusion  is  most  apt  to  take  place  when  the 
blood  is  watery,  and  the  tissues  relaxed.  It  is  not  improbalile  that  many 
cases  are  of  a  mixed  character ;  the  extravasation  being  ascribable  partly  to 
irritation,  partly  to  mere  mechanical  transudation. 

The  preternatural  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  may  be  general,  affecting  the 
whole  circulation,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  venons  system,  or  to  some  por- 
tion of  it,  as  to  the  portal  circle,  for  example,  or  to  a  single  limb.  When 
partial,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  some  impediment  to  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood.  The  character  of  such  impediments  will  engage  our  attention, 
ander  the  causes  of  dropsy.  The  extent  and  position  of  the  dropsy  will  of 
course  be  influenced  by  the  locality  of  the  congestion. 

4.  Altered  Condition  of  the  Blood. — There  is  little  doubt  that  an  altered 
composition  of  the  blood  is  occasionally  the  true  pathological  condition  in 
dropsy.  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  has  not  been  certainly 
determined.  It  is  well  known  that  anemic  patients  are  occasionally  attacked 
by  dropsy ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  watery  state  of  the  blood  favoan 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  In  repeated  instances,  examination  of  anemie 
patients  who  have  died  of  dropsy  has  detected  no  organic  lesion  whatever,  to 
which  the  disease  could  be  ascribed ;  and  a  fair  inference  is  that  the  blood 
was  in  fault.  Two  such  cases  are  recorded  by  M.  Castelnau  in  the  Archive$ 
O^ndrales  (ie  s^r.,  v.  141.)  According  to  Andral,  the  dropsical  tendency  is 
connected  not  with  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  or  red  corpuscles,  but  of  ulbamen 
in  the  blood.  (Patholog.  Haematology,  Am.  ed.,  108,  &c.)  MM.  Andrul  and 
Gavarret  always  detected  albumen  in  the  urine,  in  dropsical  cases  in  which 
they  found  a  deficiency  of  that  principle  in  the  serum.  (Arch,  (7^/i.,  Ae  s^., 
T.  1G8.)  This  accounts  for  its  deficieucy  in  the  blood,  without  the  necessity 
of  admitting  that  this  deficiency  was  the  cause  of  the  dropsy.    Dr.  Bees,  in 
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Baoj  examinations  of  the  blood  of  dropsical  patients,  never  discovered  a 
dimination  in  the  proportion  of  albamen.  (Ibid,,  169.)  In  the  two  cases  de- 
tailed by  M.  Castelnan,  there  was  no  albnmen  in  the  urine,  and  the  inference 
is  drawn  bj  the  aothor  that  it  Was  not  wanting  in  the  blood,  which  was  very 
watery  and  deficient  in  red  corpuscles.  Watery  blood  may,  therefore,  cause 
dropsy  withont  any  special  deficiency  of  albamen ;  bnt  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  sach  a  deficiency  really  does  contribute  to  the  dropsical  tendency.  The 
fact  is,  that  farther  experiments  are  required  Jo  decide  what  is  the  precise 
alteration  in  the  blood  which  disposes  to  dropsy.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  in  general  apparently  more  watery  than 
in  health.  How  it  is  that  this  state  of  the  blood  induces  effusion  is  equally 
uncertain.  It  may  be  that  the  greater  tenuity  of  the  liquid  facilitates  its 
escape  through  the  pores  of  the  capillaries;  it  may  be  that  these  pores  them- 
selves become  relaxed  from  the  want  of  due  stimulus  from  the  blood ;  or, 
finally,  both  these  causes  may  operate.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  ac- 
cnmulation  in  the  blood  of  urea  and  other  unhealthy  constituents,  consequent 
upon  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  may  give  rise  to  an  irritant  property  in 
the  circulating  fluid,  which,  acting  on  the  serous  and  areolar  tissues,  may  oc- 
casion increased  secretion,  and  thus  cause  dropsy. 

An  affection,  known  in  the  East  Indies  by  the  name  of  heri-beri,  appears 
to  be  nothing  more  than  dropsy  connected  with  a  depraved  state  of  the 
blood,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Morehead,  is  of  a  scorbutic  character.  The 
prominent  symptoms  are  general  weakness  and  indisposition  to  exertion,  fol- 
lowed by  pain,  numbness,  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  anasarca,  effusion  into 
the  serous  cavities,  epigastric  uneasiness,  and  not  anfrequently,  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  vomiting,  often  repeated,  and  sometimes  with  discharges  of 
blood.  The  disease  runs  its  course  in  two  or  three  weeks,  or  a  shorter  period, 
and  often  proves  fatal.  (Ranking^a  Abstract,  xxii.  42 ;  from  Trans,  of  Med, 
8oc.  of  Bombay,  1855.) 

5.  Deficient  Absorption, — In  health  there  is  a  constant  exhalation  from 
the  serous  and  cellular  tissues,  and  an  equally  constant  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid ;  and  the  two  processes  so  far  balance  each  other  that  no  inju- 
rious accumulation  takes  place.  It  is  obvious  that  dropsy  may  arise  from 
an  irregular  condition  of  either  or  both  of  these  functions ;  from  an  excess 
of  exhalation  while  absorption  remains  unchanged,  from  a  deficiency  of  ab- 
sorption, exhalation  continuing  as  in  health,  or  from  an  increase  of  exhala- 
tion and  diminution  of  absorption  combined.  No  sufficient  proof  has  been 
adduced  that  dropsy  depends  exclusively  on  deficient  absorption.  It  has 
been  inferred  to  do  so  from  the  fact,  that  obstruction  of  the  absorbent  ves* 
sels  is  sometimes  followed  by  oedema  of  the  limb  below ;  but  this  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence ;  for  even  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  found  obstructed 
without  giving  rise  to  dropsy.  Nor  has  it  been  shown  that  the  action  of 
the  absorbents  is  at  all  diminished  in  most  cases  of  the  disease.  On  the 
contrary,  rapid  loss  of  flesh  often  attends  the  progress  of  dropsy ;  and  the 
lymphatics  running  from  dropsical  parts  have  been  sometimes  observed  to 
be  greatly  enlarged,  as  if  they  had  been  more  than  usually  active.  Besides, 
we  have  no  proof  that  the  fluid  exhaled  in  dropsy  is  Identical  with  that 
exhaled  from  the  same  tissues  in  health ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  is 
not  so ;  for  albumen,  which  is  found  in  dropsical  fluid,  is  not  usually  a  con- 
stituent of  the  normal  secretions.  But  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the 
veins  are  concerned  in  the  process  of  absorption.  Obstruction  in  these 
vessels,  by  producing  congestion  in  the  venous  radicles  below,  must  prevent 
the  admission  of  fluid  from  without,  and  thus  interfere  with  absorption,  so 
far  as  the  veins  are  concerned.  The  experiments  of  Magendie  would  appear 
to  place  this  fact  beyond  doubt.  They  demonstrate  that,  when  the  venous 
VOL.  II.  24 
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system  is  artificially  distended  by  the  injection  of  water,  absorption  is  impeded 
gpreatly,  if  not  qaite  arrested.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  a  defi- 
dency  of  absorption  in  conseqnence  of  congestion  of  the  veins  is  one  of  the 
pathological  conditions  npon  which  dropsical  accnmalations  depend ;  bat  it 
is  eqnally  probable  that  this  is  never  the  sole,  nor  even  the  original  canse ; 
for,  in  all  sach  cases,  effasion  is  greatly  increased  in  conseqnence  of  the  dis- 
tended state  of  the  vessels.  The  fact,  before  stated,  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatics  in  snch  cases,  goes  to  show  that  absorption  is  not  diminished 
in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  effusion ;  a  portion  of  the  duty  of  the  veins 
being  performed  by  the  absorbents,  which  thns  labour,  though  not  in  all 
instances  effectually,  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  venous 
congestion. 

The  pathological  conditions,  above  enumerated,  are  all  that  occur  to  me 
as  being  the  immediate  sources  of  dropsical  accnmalations.  They  constitute 
the  true  diseases  of  which  the  dropsy  is  a  symptom.  It  is  certain  that  vari- 
ous organic  or  functional  derangements  not  yet  mentioned  are  remotely  the 
source  of  dropsy,  b^t  they  all  act  by  inducing  one  or  more  of  these  conditions, 
and  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the  head  of  the  causes  of 
the  disease.  Two  or  more  of  the  above  conditions  are  often  united.  Thus, 
irritation  may  supervene  upon  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  and  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels ;  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
liability  to  the  affection  must  be  much  greater  than  when  either  of  the  morbid 
states  exists  alone.  We  can  thus  explain  why,  in  frequent  instances,  one  of 
these  states  occurs  without  dropsy,  while  in  other  instances,  being  reinforced 
by  one  or  both  of  the  other  conditions,  it  is  attended  with  the  complaint 

Sympiams,  Course,  Terminalion,  itc. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  dropsical  effusion  will  be  more  conveni- 
ently detailed  under  the  particular  forms  of  dropsy.  The  affection  sometimes 
comes  on  suddenly,  with  more  or  less  febrile  action,  indicated  by  increased 
frequency  and  force  of  pulse,  warmth  of  skin,  farred  tongue,  &c.  Sometimes 
it  is  gradual  in  its  approach,  advances  slowly,  and  is  associated  with  general 
debility,  and  depressed  rather  than  excited  vascular  action.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  sometimes  called  acute  or  febrile  dropsy,  in  the  latter  chronic.  But 
there  is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  these  varieties.  Dropsy  with 
feeble  action  sometimes  makes  its  attack  suddenly,  and  cases  characterised 
by  excitement  may  be  slow  in  their  progress ;  while  others  beginning  with 
febrile  action  may  end  in  debility.  It  is  important  that  the  practitioner 
should  be  aware  that  the  disease  is  attended  with  these  different  states  of  the 
system ;  but  little  good  can  resalt  from  any  attempt  at  classification  on  such 
a  basis.  Oases  of  excitement  sometimes  manifest  obvious  marks  of  iuflam- 
mation,  such  as  thoracic  and  abdominal  pains  in  hydrothorax  and  ascites, 
and  teuderness  of  the  cellular  membrane  on  pressure  in  anasarca.  More 
generally,  however,  the  local  symptoms  are  those  rather  of  irritation  than  oi 
positive  inflammation.  In  dropsy  with  debility,  the  skin  is  usually  very  pale, 
the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  not  unfrequentlj 
anemic;  In  many  instances,  neither  symptoms  of  excitement  nor  those  of 
depression  are  very  obvions. 

The  urine  is  almost  always  scanty.  In  this,  dropsies  of  whatever  charac- 
ter, and  from  whatever  cause,  generally  agree.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
easy  to  determine  exactly  what  constitutes  scanty  urine.  The  quantity  of 
this  secretion  varies  exceedingly  in  different  persons,  and  in  the  same  person 
under  different  circumstances,  and  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  average 
in  twenty-four  hours,  in  healthy  individuals,  may  be  stated  at  two  or  three 
pints.     In  dropsy  it  is  often  not  more  than  a  pint  in  the  same  time,  and  some- 
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times  is  maeh  less.  Id  some  rare  cases  of  the  disease,  the  urine  remains  nn- 
diminished,  and  is  eren  increased,  especially  in  the  adyanced  stages.  These 
are  generally  cases  of  debility,  in  which  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  finds 
a  FMdy  outlet  through  the  relaxed  vessels,  whether  of  the  kidneys,  or  the 
aerous  or  cellular  tissue. 

The  character  of  the  urine  is  variable.  In  different  cases,  it  is  deep-brown 
like  beer,  deep-red  and  lateritions,  bloody,  bilious,  pale,  light-yellow  or  red- 
dish, turbid,  somewhat  opalescent,  limpid,  and  quite  healthy  in  appearance. 
In  febrile  dropsy,  it  is  generally  dark-coloured  and  turbid,  more  or  less  albu- 
minous, and  of  a  specific  gravity  less  than  in  health.  In  cases  dependent  on 
disease  of  the  liver,  it  is  often  very  high-coloured  and  bilious,  and  is  said  to 
have  the  odour  of  honey.  In  renal  cases,  it  is  sometimes  dark-brown  or 
tinged  with  blood,  generally  more  or  less  acrid  and  albuminous,  and  often 
abounds  with  epithelium  thrown  off  by  the  tubnli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys, 
and  not  unfrequently  contains  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubes,  discoverable  by  Uie 
microscope.  Since  the  publication  of  Blackall's  work  on  dropsy,  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  albumen  as  a  constituent  of  urine;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  presence  or  absence,  and  relative  quantity,  is  considered  im- 
portant as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  The  subject  has  acquired  additional  import- 
ance from  the  researches  of  DrilBright  and  others.  It  will  be  treated  of 
more  extensiFely,  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  renal  disease  as  a 
cause  of  dropsy.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the  modes  by  which 
the  presence  of  albumen  may  be  detected. 

Tests  of  Albumen  in  the  Urine, — One  of  the  most  convenient  tests  is  heat. 
The  urine,  if  turbid,  should  be  first  filtered,  and,  if  alkaline  to  test  paper, 
should  be  neutralised ;  as  alkalies  counteract  the  coagulating  property  of  heat, 
and,  moreover,  sometimes  occasion  a  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phosphates 
in  urine  when  heated,  though  it  may  contain  no  albumen.  The  urine  should 
also  always  be  examined  before  it  has  had  time  to  undergo  decompositioa  \ 
as  the  albumen  may  be  changed  along  with  the  other  principles,  and  thus  no 
longer  be  sensible  to  the  usual  tests.  When  prepared  for  examination,  the 
urine  may  be  exposed  in  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  to  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  or  simply  heated  in  a  silver  spoon,  or  other  convenient  recipient, 
over  the  fire.  According  to  the  proportion  of  albumen  present,  will  be  the 
amount  of  insoluble  matter  produced.  If  it  be  very  small,  there  will  be  a 
mere  whitish  cloudiness  in  the  urine ;  if  larger,  there  will  soon  be  a  sensible 
precipitation  of  whitish,  curdy  flakes ;  if  very  large,  the  whole  mass  of  urine 
may  gelatinize.  The  last  result  is  rare.  The  proportion  of  the  precipitata 
varies,  from  the  smallest  appreciable  quantity,  to  a  bulk  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fluid. 

Another  test  usually  employed  is  nitric  acid.  This  added  to  albuminous 
urine  produces  a  flaky  precipitate.  But  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  alone,  as  it 
sometimes,  in  the  absence  of  albumen,  occasions  a  precipitation  of  uric  acid, 
and  sometimes  of  nitrate  of  urea,  when  this  latter  principle  is  in  excess  in 
the  uriue.  Such  precipitates,  however,  are  redissolved  upon  the  application 
of  heat.  It  has  before  been  stated  that  heat  may  cause  a  deposition  of  the 
earthy  phosphates  in  alkaline  urine.  These  are  redissolved  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid.  Thus  it  appears  that  these  two  tests  separately  employed 
are  liable  to  fallacies ;  but  conjointly,  their  CFidence  may  be  considered  cer- 
tain. They  should  both  be  tried  in  every  case  at  all  doubtful.  According 
to  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones,  the  presence  of  i  little  acid  may  prevent  the  coagu- 
lation of  albumen  by  heat;  as  a  compound  of  the  acid  and  albumen,  though 
insoluble  in  dilute  acid,  is  soluble  in  a  large  proportion  of  pure  water,  hot 
or  cold.  He  therefore  advises  that,  before  this  test  is  tried,  the  tube  should 
l>e  washed  thoroughly  clean.  {Lancet^  March  16,  1850.)    Additional  proof 
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is  afforded  of  the  albomiDons  natare  of  the  nrine,  if  acetic  acid  shoald  not 
precipitate  the  coagalam  produced  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  when  diasolyed 
in  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  albumen, 
in  very  minute  proportion,  is  capable,  when  coagulated,  of  rendering  a  clear 
liquid  turbid,  and  that  its  bulk  after  precipitation  is  greatly  disproportionate 
to  its  weight  Dr.  Christison  never  found  more  than  27  parts  in  1000  of  urine, 
and  states  that,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  100,  it  gives  to  the  urine 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  thin  pulp.  When  in  considerable  proportion,  it 
coagulates  at  160^,  but  if  much  diluted  requires  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Perspiration  is  generally  deficient  in  dropsy.  The  bovoels  are  often  cos- 
tive, and  sometimes  very  insusceptible  to  purgative  medicine,  even  of  the 
most  powerful  kind.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  chronic  intestinal  inflammation ;  and  then  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  af- 
fected with  diarrhoea.  When  this  occurs  without  any  amelioration  of  the 
dropsical  symptoms,  and  especially  in  the  advanced  stages,  or  when  dropsy 
anpervenes  during  its  prevalence,  it  is  usually  an  unfavourable  sign. 

Thirst  is  often  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  febrile 
form  of  the  disease,  but  may  attend  the  most  feeble  cases. 

The  fluid  effused  in  dropsy  appears  generally  to  consist  of  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  more  or  less  altered.  Though  tfot  absolutely  identical  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  it  usually  possesses  closely  analogous  properties,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  limpid,  colourless,  or  slightly  yellowish,  and  without  smell. 
It  is  occasionally  tinged  with  blood,  especially  when  the  dropsy  is  dependent 
on  obstruction  of  the  veins.  In  cases  of  inflammation,  it  is  sometimes  milky, 
and  contains  flakes  of  coagulated  matter,  and  may  also  be  mixed  with  pus. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  variable,  but  always  exceeds  that  of  water.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  water,  but  contains  various  principles  existing  in  the  blood.  Albu- 
men is  almost  always  present,  but  in  very  different  quantities.  In  sixteen 
cases  examined  by  Andral,  he  found  proportions  varying  from  four  to  forty- 
eight  parts  in  1000  of  the  fluid,  and  uniformly  less  than  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood.     The  proportion  was  greatest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  health  ap- 

Sared  least  impaired.  {PathoL  Hsematol.j  Am.  ed.,  115.)  Besides  albumen, 
arcet  found  a  peculiar  animal  principle  which  he  named  muco-extractiTe 
matter,  and  which  was  also  in  variable  proportion.  Urea  was  found  in  large 
proportion  by  Dr.  Corrigan  in  the  fluid  of  a  case  of  ascites  with  symptoms  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  {Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  March,  1842.)  M.  Dela- 
harpe,  of  Lausanne,  discovered  fibrin,  in  several  instances,  in  the  fluid  of 
abdominal  dropsy,  in  such  quantity  that  the  liquid  coagulated  after  being 
withdrawn.  (Arch.  Oin.,  Se  sir.^  xiv.  174.)  According  to  Marcet,  the  salts 
are  in  singularly  uniform  proportion,  in  whatever  part  the  fluid  is  effused. 
They  consist  of  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  sulphate  of  potassa,  soda  • 
either  free  or  carbonated,  and  phosphates  of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia. 

The  dropsical  effusion  may  occupy  any  one  of  the  serous  cavities,  or  any 
portion  of  the  cellular  tissue,  whether  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  or  beneath 
the  skin.  Gravitation,  and  consequently  the  position  of  the  patient,  haTe 
much  effect  in  determining  the  position  of  the  fluid,  whether  in  the  cavities, 
or  the  cellular  tissue.  In  the  latter,  the  communication  between  the  cells 
allows  it  to  traverse  the  body  with  little  difficulty.  Hence,  the  swelling  in 
anasarca  is  usually  first  observed,  and  is  greatest  in  the  feet,  ankles,  and  legs. 
Hence,  too,  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs,  the  effused  fluid  generally  occu- 
pies the  lower  portion,  in  consequence  of  the  erect  position  of  the  patient. 

The  disease  is  confined  to  no  time  of  life.  It  is  not  unfrequent  in  infancy, 
is  frequent  in  old  age,  and  occurs  at  all  intervening  periods.  It  is,  however, 
most  common  towa^s  the  decline  of  life.  It  occasionally  undergoes  a  spon- 
taneous cure.     In  such  cases,  the  disappearance  of  the  effusion  is  generally 
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coiDcident  with  an  increase  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  secretions ;  with  the 
occurrence,  for  example,  of  a  profase  diaresis,  perspiration,  or  diarrhoea. 

Most  of  the  disagreeable  symptoms,  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  arise 
from  the  deranged  fanctions  of  the  yarions  organs,  conseqnent  npon  the 
pressnre  of  the  effused  flaid.  Its  greatest  danger  is  from  the  same  sonrce. 
Thus,  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  are  embarrassed  from  the  pres- 
8ofe  of  liquid  in  the  thorax;  and  convulsions,  coma,  palsj,  and  apoplexy 
occur  from  a  similar  cause  within  the  cranium.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  some- 
times occasions  the  most  serions  consequences.  The  pressure  of  the  dis- 
tending fluid  in  the  extremities  not  unfreqnently  occasions  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  terminating  in  gangrene,  and  ultimate  exhaostion.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  the  fatal  result  in  dropsy  is  owing  to  the  organic  diseases 
in  which  it  originates,  as  those  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart  Inflamma- 
tions, such  as  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  and  gastro-enteritis,  not  unfreqnently 
occur  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  carry  off  the  patient  In  some  instances, 
the  effused  fluid  is  entirely  absorbed  towards  the  close,  and  the  patient  dies 
exhausted,  when  the  inexperienced  practitioner  might  be  indulging  the  hope 
of  a  favourable  issue. 

Causes, 

1  consider  as  causes  of  dropsy  those  which  produce  the  several  patho- 
logical conditions  upon  which  the  effusion  depends.  In  the  first  place  may 
be  mentioned  all  those  capable  of  inducing  irritation  or  active  congestion  of 
the  secreting  tissue.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  common  is  exposure  to  cold, 
especially  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  If,  in  this  condition,  the  kid- 
neys, from  excess  of  excitement  or  other  cause,  fail  to  perform  the  vicarious 
office  that  is  thrown  upon  them,  the  irritation  may  be  directed  to  the  serous 
or  cellular  tissue,  and  dropsy  result  In  general,  however,  inflammation 
rather  than  dropsical  irritation  ensues;  and,  in  order  to  the  production  of 
the  latter,  there  must  be  a  peculiar  predisposition,  consisting  either  in  the 
state  of  the  blood  or  of  the  capillaries,  or  in  some  other  and  unknown  con- 
dition. Somewhat  similar  in  their  effect  to  cold,  are  the  retrocession  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  or  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  irritations,  and  the  suppret- 
sion  of  accustomed  discharges,  whether  healthy  or  morbid,  as  of  the  urinary 
and  menstrual  secretions,  hemorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  The  condition  of  system 
which  follows  delivery  is  said  sometimes  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  dropsy, 
probably  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  due  accommodation  of  the  general  ex- 
citement incident  to  the  pregnant  state,  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Preg- 
nancy itself  may  sometimes  produce  dropsy,  as  an  effect  of  its  attendant 
vascular  fulness  and  excitement,  in  cases  where  a  predisposition  to  the  dis- 
ease exists.  Certain  febrile  diseases,  especially  the  exanthemata,  often  leave 
behind  them  a  tendency  to  that  sort  of  irritation  of  tissue  which  occasions 
dropsy.  The  same  is  not  unfreqnently  the  case  with  protracted  intermit- 
tent fever;  though,  in  this  instance,  the  pathological  condition  is  probably 
rather  ao  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  or  venous  congestion  from  disease  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  than  vascular  irritation.  The  presence  of  tubercles  in 
the  tissues  affected  is  another  cause  of  dropsical  irritation,  and  one  of  those 
least  capable  of  being  obviated. 

Secondly,  in  the  catalogue  of  causes  may  be  ranked  those  which  operate 
by  relaxing  and  debilitating  the  tissues,  and  impoverishing  the  blood.  These 
are  frequently  coincident.  Among  them  are  insufficient  or  unwholesome 
food,  insufficient  clothing,  habitual  exposure  to  damp,  cold,  and  impure  air, 
impaired  digestion,  excessive  secretion,  great  loss  of  blood,  the  intemperate 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  long-continued  and  exhausting  diseases,  as  irregu- 
lar gout,  scrofula,  cancer,  and  scurvy.    Dropsy  is  often  the  closing  scene  of 
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such  affectionSy  and  its  occnrrence  may  generally  be  regarded  as  a  sore  eri- 
dence  of  the  breaking  ap  of  the  conatitntion.  The  abase  of  mercury  is  said 
sometimes  to  have  prodaced  dropsy;  bat  I  have  not  witnessed  this  resalt.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  protracted  intermittents  may  rank  in  this  class 
of  caases.  Chronic  disease  of  the  spleen  is  very  freqaently  associated  with 
the  anemic  state  of  the  blood  so  favoarable  to  dropsy,  and  very  probably 
contribates  to  it.  From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be  inferred  that 
whatever  favoars  the  escape  of  albamen  by  the  kidneys,  and  diminishes  that 
ingredient  in  the  blood,  may  predispose  to  dropsy. 

Still  another,  and  probably  the  most  freqaent  set  of  caases,  are  those  which 
obstruct,  or  in  any  way  retard  the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  veins,  and  thas 
occasion  venous  congestion.  These  may  act  on  portions  of  the  venous  sya- 
tAn,  or  on  the  whole.  Simple  debility  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  operate  in 
this  way,  by  retarding  the  returning  current  of  blood  from  depending  parts. 
It  will  be  apt  to  do  so  if  aided  by  posture.  Long  standing  sometimes  in- 
duces dropsical  effusion  in  the  lower  extremities  of  feeble  individuals.  Preg* 
nancy,  uterine  tumours,  and  enlarged  ovaries  are  thought  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  by  pressure  on  the  veins.  Anasarca  occurring  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  indicating  a  disposition  to 
puerperal  convulsions.  Inflammation  and  consequent  obliteration  of  the  veins 
^emselves  occasion  serous  effusion  in  the  parts  from  which  the  blood  is  con- 
veyed  by  them ;  and,  when  the  great  trunks  are  the  seat  of  the  affection,  the 
dropsy  may  be  very  extensive.  Organic  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and 
of  ^e  heart,  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are  among  the  most  frequent  caases 
of  dropsy.  The  same  result  has  been  ascribed  to  obstruction  in  the  lungs, 
impeding  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart. 
Some  of  the  English  writers  consider  dropsy  as  a  not  unfrequent  result  of 
pulmonary  inflammation,  whether  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  or  the  paren- 
ohyma;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  affections  are  sometimes  asso- 
ciated. It  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  they  are  not  the  mere  effects  of 
a  common  cause.  One  would  suppose  that  dropsy  must  be  a  frequent  resalt 
of  those  chronic  pectoral  affections,  in  which,  either  from  a  loss  of  substaace 
or  consolidation  of  tissue,  free  scope  is  not  given  for  the  passage  of  the  blood 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  We  should  say  a  priori  that  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  and  consequently  the  whole  venous  system  must  become  congested, 
and  dropsical  effusion  follow;  but  this  result  really  happens  much  less  fire* 
qaently  than  might  be  imagined,  probably  because,  in  these  chronic  affec- 
tions, the  mass  of  blood  is  diminished,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  diminished 
capacity  of  the  lungs.  Emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  more  frequently  than 
other  pulmonary  affections  followed  hydropsy;  because  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  system  is  comparatively  little  impaired,  as  much  or  nearly  as  moch 
blood  is  required  as  in  health,  and,  the  lungs  being  unable 'to  transmit  the 
whole  with  due  rapidity,  a  general  venous  plethora  takes  place.  Oompres- 
sion  of  the  heart  and  of  the  great  veins,  by  large  dropsical  collections  in  the 
serous  cavities,  is  thought  sometimes  to  induce  anasarca  by  impeding  the  re- 
tom  of  blood  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Besides  the  above  causes,  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  of  the  lymphatics  is 
yet  to  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  among  the  most  common,  and  has  of  late  yewrs 
attracted  great  attention.  There  will  be  occasion  to  recur  to  it  directly.  Of 
the  latter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  dissection,  in  cases  of  dropsy,  has 
sometimes  shown  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  about  the  g^at  ves- 
sels, enlarged  and  indurated ;  and  that  a  diseased  condition  or  extirpation  of 
the  glands  in  the  groin  or  axilla  has  been  followed  by  oedema  of  the  corre- 
sponding extremities;  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  obstroction  in  the  absorb- 
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ents  may  be  a  canse  of  dropsj ;  bot  much  more  freqoently  the  glands  are 
foand  diseased,  or  have  nndergone  extirpation,  withoat  any  soch  result. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  dropsy,  it  will  be  conyenient  to 
consider  certain  forms  of  the  complaint  in  reference  to  the  diseases  in  which 
they  have  their  origin ;  as  the  nature  of  the  connection,  in  these  cases,  gives 
rise  to  pathological  peculiarities  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  a  practical 
point  of  view.  The  forms  alluded  to  are,  dropsy  following  fever,  and  those 
depending  on  intestinal,  hepatic,  cardiac,  and  renal  disease. 

Scarlet  Fever  as  a  Cause  of  Dropsy. — The  form  of  dropsy  which  follows 
scarlet  fever  does  not  seem  in  any  degree  connected  with  the  grade  of  the 
previous  disease.  The  mildest  cases  are  probably  as  often  sacceeded  by  drop- 
sy as  the  most  severe,  and,  judging  from  my  own  observation,  more  so.  It 
would  seem  that  the  poison  had  not  been  completely  eliminated  in  these  mild 
cases,  and  remained  to  exert  an  irritant  influence  upon  the  serous  and  celln- 
lar  tissues,  and  on  the  kidneys,  as  before  upon  the  skin.  There  is  no  rega- 
lar  period  at  which  the  dropsical  symptoms  make  their  appearance.  Some- 
times they  occur  almost  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  sometimes 
as  late  nearly  as  a  month.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  period  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  desquamation.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  dropsy  is  induced  by  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  delicate  skin.  This 
may  be  tme  to  a  certain  extent^  though  my  own  observation  would  not  have 
led  me  to  this  conclusion.  The  caution,  however,  is  not  amiss,  to  avoid  ex- 
posing a  patient,  during  or  immediately  after  the  process  of  desquamation, 
Bonecessarily  to  the  cold  air. 

Anasarca  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  disease ;  but  effusion  not  unfre- 
qaently  also  takes  place  into  the  serous  cavities.  The  complaint  is  usually 
inflammatory,  with  an  accelerated  pulse,  furred  tongue,  diminished  appetite, 
scanty  urine,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels.  Occasionally  it  is  attended  with 
evidences  of  meningitis,  or  of  thoracic  inflammation.  Headache,  flushed  face, 
dilated  or  contracted  pupil,  heaviness,  stupor,  convulsions,  and  palsy  mark 
different  stages  of  the  first  affection ;  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  dyspnoea,  irre- 
gularity of  pulse,  and  sometimes  great  oppression,  indicate  the  second.  Both 
are  complicated  with  effusion  before  their  close,  and,  if  neglec.ted  in  their 
early  stages,  are  highly  dangerous.  Either  the  pleura,  or  the  pericardium, 
or  both  may  be  affected.  The  peritoneal  cavity  is  also  frequently  the  seat  of 
effusion.  But  the  most  constant  pathological  condition,  and  the  one  upon 
which  the  affection  probably  in  chief  depends,  is  active  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys.  Evidences  of  this  are  presented  not  only  upon  post- 
mortem examination,  but  also  by  the  condition  of  the  urine  during  life,  which 
is  scanty,  highly  albuminous,  and  often  bloody,  and,  when  inspected  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  exhibits  abundance  of  epithelial  cells  and  cylindrical 
fibrinous  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  Indeed,  in  any  case  of  convales- 
cence from  scarlet  fever,  when  the  urine  is  albuminous  and  materially  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  dropsy  may  be  apprehended.  More  will  be  said  in  a  subse- 
quent paragraph,  and  under  the  head  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  of 
the  influence  of  morbid  states  of  this  organ  in  producing  dropsy. 

The  anemic  state  in  which  the  system  is  sometimes  left  after  severe  scarla- 
tina favours  the  occurrence  of  dropsy,  and  occasionally  this  cause  co-operates 
with  the  renal  affection  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  dropsy  fol- 
lowing scarlatina,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  yields  readily  to  judicious 
treatnsent 

masmoUic  Fever  as  a  Cause  of  Dropsy. — One  of  the  most  common  sources 
of  dropsy,  in  this  country,  is  the  state  of  system  following  our  ordinary  inter* 
mittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  especially  the  former.  These  affections 
oflUMi  leave  the  system  extreme^  aiiemio,  with  a  condition  of  the  Uood  highly 
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fayourable  to  seroas  transudation.  The  copious  night-sweats  which  occur 
under  these  circumstances  are  familiar  to  every  practitioner.  I  have  often 
found  the  urine  in  the  ensuing  dropsies  highly  albuminous;  though  it  is  by 
no  means  invariably  so.  The  albumen,  thus  drained  out  by  the  two  emnnc- 
tories,  becomes  deficient  in  the  blood,  and  the  condition  most  favourable  to 
dropsical  efifusion  takes  place.  Any  cause  which  represses  the  action  of  the 
kidneys  and  skin  may  now  determine  the  production  of  the  disease.  The 
visceral  disease  consequent  upon  these  fevers  is  probably  another  source  of 
the  dropsy.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  a  very  frequent  attendant,  and 
seems  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood,  not  improbably,  indeed,  as  one  of  its  causes.  Disease  of  the  liver  ope« 
rates  in  a  manner  explained  further  on.  The  dropsy  following  intermittents 
and  remittents  is  most  frequently  anasarcous,  though  sometimes  general,  and, 
when  the  liver  is  especially  involved,  abdominal.  It  will  almost  always  get 
well  under  judicious  management. 

Dysentery  as  a  Cause  of  Dropsy. — Chronic  ulcerative  afifections  of  the 
bowels,  whether  coming  under  the  denomination  of  diarrhcea  or  dysentery, 
but  especially  the  latter,  are  frequently  associated  with  dropsy  in  their  ad- 
vanced stages.  Not  unfrequently  bowel  complaints  come  on  in  the  course  of 
renal  dropsy,  and  are  sometimes  extremely  obstinate,  and  tend  mnch  to  em- 
barrass the  treatment  But  it  is  not  to  these  that  allusion  is  here  made. 
There  may  be  no  special  predisposition  to  dropsy,  and  no  disease  which  is  at 
all  likely  to  end  in  it.  In  this  condition  of  the  system,  an  attack  of  dysen- 
tery may  occur,  which  shall  run  on  to  a  chronic  form,  and  at  last  give  rise 
to  anasarca,  with  or  without  efifusion  into  the  peritoneum.  The  dropsy  is 
the  result  of  the  dysentery,  and  of  that  alone.  It  is  probably  by  indncing  an 
impoverished  or  watery  state  of  the  blood,  through  its  interference  with  the 
digestive  process,  that  the  latter  disease  acts  in  producing  the  former.  If, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  bowel  afifection  can  be  removed,  the  dropsy 
will  either  get  well  spontaneously,  with  the  improvement  of  the  blood,  or  wiU 
readily  yield  to  remedies. 

Disease  of  the  Liver  as  a  Cause  of  Dropsy. — Disease  of  the  liver  may  give 
rise  to  dropsy  in  two  ways.  The  enlarged  viscus  may  press  upon  the  ascend- 
ing vena  cava,  and  diminish  its  caliber  so  as  to  produce  venous  congestion  in 
all  its  ramifications.  In  this  case  we  should  probably  have  anasarca  and 
ascites'  together.  The  same  condition  of  the  liver  may  lessen  the  caliber  of 
the  vena  portarnm  and  its  branahes;  or  changes  in  its  interior  structure,  with- 
out enlargement,  may  interfere  with  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  same  set 
of  vessels.  In  either  of  these  events  there  will  be  congestion  of  the  whole 
venous  system  of  the  abdomen,  and  ascites  may  result  When  obstinate 
abdominal  dropsy  exists,  with  yellowish  conjunctiva,  sallowness  of  the  skin, 
and  a  jaundiced  urine,  without  any  sensible  enlargement  of  the  liver,  there 
may  be  reason  to  apprehend  scirrhus,  cirrhosis,  or  extensive  tnbercnlation  of 
that  organ.  It  is  more  frequently  fbund  enlarged  in  dropsical  afifections  of 
hepatic  origin  than  otherwise.  This  does  not  prove  that  the  diseases  which 
augment  the  volume  of  the  liver  are  more  apt  to  occasion  dropsy  than  those 
which  derange  its  interior  structure  without  enlarging  it ;  but  only  that  they 
are  more  common.  Cases  of  the  former  kind,  are,  in  general,  more  easily 
curable ;  because  the  hepatic  afifection  itself,  being  frequently  chronic  inflam- 
mation, more  readily  yields  to  remedies.  Dropsy  does  not  generally  occur  as 
a  consequence  of  hepatic  dise§se,  until  the  latter  has  been  of  long  continuance. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  frequently  attended  with  debility.  The  urine  is  scanty, 
high-coloured,  and  often  bilious,  but,  unless  when  the  hepatic  disease  is  com- 
plicated with  the  morbid  state  of  the  kidneys,  is  not  albuminous. 

ofihe  Heariasa  Cause  o/I>ropsy.—>Organie  disease  of  thahMri, 
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whether  seated  in  the  Talves,  or  in  the  mascniar  tissoe,  yery  freqaently  re- 
salts  in  dropsy.  The  effdsion  is  ascribed  to  congestion  arising  from  irrega- 
Urity  in  the  circulation.  Constriction  at  the  valvular  openings,  by  checking 
the  enrrent  of  blood,  canses  it  to  accumalate  in  the  vessels  behind;  and 
inacenrate  closnre  of  the  valves  may  cause  the  force  of  the  heart's  impulse 
to  receive  a  direction  contrary  to  nature,  and  thus  similarly  to  retard  the 
current.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  disease  of  the  left  auriculo- ventricular 
valve.  If  the  orifice  is  narrowed,  the  onward  flow  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
veins  is  impeded ;  the  resistance  is  propagated  through  the  capillaries  to  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  ventricle  is  thus  overloaded 
and  consequently  enlarged,  and  the  whole  venous  system  becomes  congested. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  valve  does  not  close  accurately,  the  force  of  the  ven- 
tricle is  exerted  on  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  same  evil  consequences  are 
extended  through  the  capillaries  to  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  the  veins  of  the  body  generally.  An  undue  activity  arising  from 
hypertrophy,  or  feebleness  from  dilatation,  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  heart, 
most  of  course  disturb  the  equable  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  congestion 
in  one  portion  or  another  of  the  circulation  must  ensue.  But  this  mechanical 
explanation  of  the  agency  of  the  heart  in  producing  dropsy  may  be  carried 
too  far.  Due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  influence  of  a  constantly  excited 
circulation  in  developing  irritation  of  the  tissues.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  sometimes  produces  dropsy  in  this  way.  Be- 
sides, a  watery  condition  of  the  blood  is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of 
dilatation  and  other  organic  derangements  of  the  heart,  whether  as  cause  or 
effect;  and  very  probably  contributes  largely  to  the  production  of  dropsy  in 
these  cases. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  dropsy  itself,  which  will  serve  as 
a  means  of  diagnosis  between  this  and  other  cases  having  a  different  origin. 
In  every  instance  of  dropsy  not  obviously  traceable  to  a  different  source,  the 
heart  should  be  suspected,  and  its  condition  examined.  If  it  be  found  to 
have  been  long  organically  affected,  the  inference  will  be  justifiable,  that  it 
has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  production  of  the  disease ;  though  it 
not  nnfrequently  happens  that  other  causes  have  co-operated,  as  hepatic  or 
renal  affections,  or  an  anemic  condition  of  the  blood ;  and  in  some  instances, 
probably,  the  heart  is  wholly  innocent;  for  dropsy  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
or  necessary  consequence  of  its  organic  diseases. 

As  might  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of  its  cause,  dropsy  of  cardiac  ori- 
gin is  usually  general.  Commencing  with  anasarca,  which  for  the  most  part 
shows  itself  first  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  gradually  extends  over  the 
whole  body,  it  invades  also  the  serous  cavities,  and  sometimes  even  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  protracted  and  complicated  suffering, 
from  which,  though  the  patient  may  be  temporarily  relieved  by  treatment,  he 
is  generally  in  the  end  rescued  only  by  death.  The  disease  is  seldom  attended 
with  active  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  urine  has  been  sometimes  observed 
to  be  albuminous  in  cases  which,  after  death,  have  exhibited  no  signs  of  renal 
disease ;  but  in  general  it  is  not  coagulable. 

Disease  of  the  Kidneys  as  a  Cause  of  Dropsy. — Whatever  disables  the 
kidneys  from  secreting  a  due  amount  of  urine  may  occasion  dropsy.  Debility, 
irritation  or  congestion,  inflammation,  and  disorganization  of  various  char- 
acter, may  have  this  effect.  The  excess  of  liquid  in  the  blood-vessels,  not 
escaping,  as  usual,  by  these  organs,  seeks  another  outlet,  and,  if  the  perspi- 
ratory function  be  now  arrested  by  cold  or  other  cause,  it  finds  this  outlet 
sometimes  through  the  serous  and  cellular  tissues.  But  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys of  different  kinds,  even  to  the  extent  of  complete  disorganization,  may, 
and  frequently  do  exists  without  giving  rise  to  diropsy ;  and  the  particular 
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eircomstances  which  occasion  the  complaint  to  be  developed  in  one  instancet 
while  in  others  of  a  similar  character,  so  far  as  the  kidneys  are  concerned,  no 
BDch  result  is  experienced,  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  Some  advance, 
however,  has  recently  been  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  difficnlty. 

Under  the  name  of  Bright's  disease,  certain  organic  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys have,  within  a  few  years,  attracted  much  attention,  as  being  very  fre- 
quently associated  with,  and  probably  the  cause  of  dropsy.  Of  the  nature  of 
these  affections,  a  particular  account  will  be  given  hereafter.  (See  BrighVs 
Disease.)  It  will  here  be  snfficient  to  say  that  recent  investigations  have 
determined  at  least  two  distinct  renal  derangements  as  having  been  con- 
founded  under  the  title  just  mentioned ;  one  a  peculiar  desquamative  inflam- 
mation of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  other  a  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  same  structure,  both  of  which  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with 
the  proper  secretory  function  of  the  organ,  and  thus  diminishing  the  quantity, 
as  well  as  altering  the  quality  of  the  urine.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
changes  in  the  urine  is  the  abnormal  presence  of  albumen.  So  characteristic 
has  this  symptom  been  supposed  to  be,  that,  when  it  has  been  observed  in 
dropsy,  some  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  it  afforded  snfficient  evidence 
of  a  renal  origin  of  that  affection.  Observation,  however,  has  si^wn  that 
albuminous  urine  is  not  invarably  present  in  Bright's  disease,  that  when  it 
occurs,  it  is  not  invariably  attended  with  dropsy,  and  that  it  is  firequently  met 
with  in  dropsy  and  other  affections  independently  of  any  known  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  Indeed,  cases  are  on  record  of  death  from  dropsy  with  albuminous 
vriae,  in  which  no  disease  of  the  kidneys  could  be  detected  by  post-mortem 
axamination.  The  action  of  mercury  on  the  system  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
attended  with  coagulable  urine.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  in  anasarca,  con- 
sequent upon  intermittent  fever,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
kidneys.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  occur  under  the  influence  of  blisters  from 
eantharides.  It  will,  of  course,  be  found  whenever  blood  exists  in  the  urine, 
whether  derived  from  the  kidneys,  or  any  part  of  the  urinary  passages.  It 
oecasionally  occurs  in  pregnancy ;  and,  finally,  it  has  been  asserted  that  alba* 
minous  urine  has  been  observed  in  health.  The  association,  therefore,  between 
Brig^t's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  albuminous  urine,  and  dropsy  is  not  essential. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  so  frequent  that  there  must  be  some  bond  of  connection 
between  them,  some  relationship  of  cause  and  effect,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
be  able  to  understand.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  dropsy  might  be  the 
cause,  and  the  renal  derangement  an  effect.  But  this  cannot  well  be ;  as  the 
latter  often  precedes  for  a  considerable  time  the  dropsical  effusion.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  dropsy  is  consequent  merely  upon  the  diminished  flow  of 
the  urine;  and  this  may  have  some  effect  in  producing  it;  but  it  cannot  be 
the  sole  cause ;  for,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  kidney  disease,  the  qaanti^ 
of  urine  sometimes  exceeds  the  healthy  average.  The  probability  is  that,  in 
eoasequence  of  suspended  function  and  obstruction  in  the  nriniferous  tubales^ 
produced  in  a  manner  which  will  be  explained  under  Bright's  disease,  the 
retom  of  blood  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  impeded,  congestion  of  Uiese 
bodies  is  induced,  and  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  escapes,  if  not  the 
blood  itself,  in  consequence  of  this  congestion.  Hence  the  albuminous  and 
often  bloody  urine.  The  blood,  being  thus  deprived  of  a  considerable  pro« 
portion  of  its  albumen,  becomes  more  watery  and  tenuous,  and  escapes  more 
readily  through  the  exhalant  pores  of  the  serous  and  cellular  tissues.  Another 
highly  probable  cause  of  the  dropsy  is  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  nrea 
aad  other  substances,  which  the  kidneys  now  cease  to  eliminate  in  due  pro- 

Crtion,  and  which  probably  stimulate  the  secretory  function  of  the  different 
»psicai  tissuea 
It  ia  important  to  be  able  to  form  a  eerreet  diagnosis  between  dropeien 
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depending  on  this  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and  those  proceeding  from  other 
causes.  This  can  generally  be  done  by  exercising  an  accurate  scrotiny  into 
1^1  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  dropsy  is  almost*  always  anasarcons 
in  the  beginning;  and,  throngboat,  thongh  one  or  more  of  the  seroas  cavities 
may  become  involved,  there  is  generally  a  predominance  of  the  cellular  effu- 
sion. The  complaint  is  very  seldom  indeed  confined  exclusively  to  the  chest 
or  abdomen.  The  absence  of  any  other  known  source  of  the  disease  would 
tend  to  fix  suspicion  upon  the  kidneys.  If  the  hearty  lungs,  and  liver  were 
soond ;  if  intermittent  or  remittent  fever  had  not  immediately  preceded  the 
affection ;  if  it  had  not  occurred  suddenly  from  exposure  to  cold,  the  check- 
isg  of  some  wonted  secretion,  or  the  retrocession  of  a  cutaneous  eruption ;  if, 
filially,  it  could  not  be  traced  directly  to  debilitating  causes,  such  as  the  loss 
of  blood,  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  or  the  long  prevalence  of  exhausting  dis- 
eases; there  might  be  strong  reason  for  referring  the  origin  of  the  complaint 
to  the  kidneys.  This  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  previous  occur- 
rence of  accidents,  which  might  be  supposed  to  affect  the  kidneys,  such  as 
blows  upon  the  back,  or  by  the  previous  existence  of  symptoms,  which  might 
be  immediately  referred  to  these  organs,  as  dull  or  acute  pain  in  the  lumbar 
region.  If  consequent  on  scarlet  fever,  the  complaint  may  generally  be  re- 
ferred to  the  kidneys,  as  at  least  one  of  its  sources. 

But  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  urine  is  most  to  be  relied  on.  This  is 
seanty  in  the  beginning,  and  is  always  diminished  when  acute  symptoms 
Bopervene  upon  those  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint.  In  the  advanced 
stage,  as  before  stated,  it  is  sometimes  natural  in  quantity  or  even  in  excess; 
and,  if  this  condition  of  urine  exists  without  the  use  of  diuretics,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  dropsical  symptoms  increase  or  remain  undiminished,  the  pre- 
somption  is  strong,  though  by  no  means  positive,  that  the  kidneys  are  affected. 
The  urine  varies  In  relation  to  colour,  the  presence  or  absence  of  turbidness, 
the  disposition  to  deposit  a  sediment  or  otherwise,  as  in  other  forms  of  dropsy ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  not  unhealthy,  in  either  of  these  respects.  One  striking 
character,  however,  not  so  frequently  observed  in  other  cases,  is  the  presence 
of  blood,  which  sometimes  merely  tinges  the  urine,  sometimes  exhibits  itself 
in  the  shape  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  or  blackish  deposit.  This  bloody  state 
of  the  urine  is  especially  common  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  acute  forms  of 
the  complaint.  A  disposition  to  froth  readily,  and  the  unusual  permanence 
of  the  froth  when  produced,  resulting  from  the  presence  of  albumen,  have 
also  been  observed. 

From  what  has  been  before  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  coagulability  of  the  urine  by  heat  or  nitric  acid  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
proof  of  the  renal  origin  of  the  dropsy.  Taken  in  connection,  however,  with 
the  foregoing  circumstances,  it  would  go  far  to  establish  the  fact ;  and,  if  the 
albominons  impregnation  persist  for  a  long  time,  or  show  itself  in  large  quan- 
tity, the  evidence  may  be  considered  as  almost  conclusive.  But  the  roost  de- 
cisive proof  is  that  afforded  by  the  microscope,  which,  by  the  detection  of 
epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  and  fibrinous  casts  of  the  same,  gives 
indisputable  evidence  of  desquamative  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  or,  by 
showing  the  existence  of  cells  containing  oil,  indicates  fatty  degeneration  of 
tkoee  bodies. 

Much  importance  has  also  been  attached  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine 
as  a  diagnostic  character.  This  is  almost  iiivariably  diminished  in  Bright's 
disease.  The  sp.  gr.  of  healthy  urine,  according  to  M.  Solon,  is  from  1*080 
to  1'024.  In  the  complaint  in  question,  it  is  gradually  reduced  as  the  dis* 
ease  advances,  being  at  first  little  different  from  health,  and  sinking,  in  the 
last  stages,  as  low  as  1*008,  and  sometimes  even  much  lower.  Solon,  in  one 
faislanee,  observed  it  ai  low  as  1:0M^  but  states  the  mean  at  1*013.    But,  in 
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drawing  inferences  from  the  speciGc  gravity,  reference  most  be  had  to  the 
amount  secreted ;  for  the  elimination  of  water  by  the  kidneys  may  be  increased 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  solid  matter.  The  larger  the  quantity  of 
the  urine,  the  less  will  be  its  specific  gravity.  When,  therefore,  the  quantity 
and  specific  gravity  sink  together,  the  evidence  is  strong  of  a  morbid  state  of 
the  kidneys.  The  reduction  of  the  specific  gravity  has  no  direct  relation  to 
^  the  presence  of  albumen.  On  the  contrary,  the  albumen  is  in  general  most 
abundant  early  in  the  diyase,  diminishes  with  its  progress,  and  is  sometimes 
entirely  and  permanently  wanting  before  its  close.  It  also  not  unfreqaently 
disappears  for  a  time,  and  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  has  never 
been  observed.  In  such  instances,  the  specific  gravity  assists  much  in  the 
diagnosis.  If,  for  example,  the  urine  in  dropsy  contain  no  albumen,  or  bat 
little,  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  low  specific  gravity,  the  presumption 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  kidney  affection.  If,  having  been 
coagulable,  it  should  cease  to  be  so,  and,  instead  of  reacquiring  the  healthy 
density,  should  remain  light,  or  become  lighter,  the  quantity  not  being  in- 
creased, there  would  be  evidence  that  the  disease  of  the  kidneys,  so  far  from 
having  yielded,  was  persisting  and  probably  advancing. 

A  necessary  inference  from  the  diminished  specific  gpravity  of  the  urine, 
even  when  albumen  is  present,  is  that  the  other  solid  constituents  are  below 
the  average  in  health.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  actnally 
the  case.  The  quantity  of  urea  and  of  saline  matter,  which  constitute  the 
chief  solid  constituents  of  healthy  urine,  has  been  found  to  be  greatly  re- 
duced ;  according  to  Dr.  Christison  to  one- fifth,  and  sometimes  even  as  low 
as  one-twelfth ;  the  urea  and  saline  matters  being  diminished  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  The  average  quantity  of  urea  in  healthy  nrine  is  stated 
at  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  salin^  matter  at  two  or  three  per  cent.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  when  the  urea  diminishes  in  the  urine,  it  may  sometimes 
be  detected  in  the  blood,  where  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in  health ;  so  that 
the  result  is  not  owing  to  a  conversion  of  this  principle  into  albumen;  bat 
simply  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  separated  by  the  kidneys  from  the  circalatiog 
fluid,  and  is  thus  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  latter.  Under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  been  found  in  the  dropsical  fluid  of  the  serous  cavities. 
The  blood,  while  it  thus  gains  urea,  loses  a  portion  of  its  albumen  and  red 
corpuscles ;  and  not  nnfrequently  a  strongly  anemic  condition  is  at  length 
established.  Hence,  in  part,  a  sallow  or  dingy  paleness  of  complexion,  which 
is  often  a  striking  feature  of  this  variety  of  dropsy. 

There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  character  of  the  dropsical  symptoms, 
or  in  their  progress.  When  the  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  acute,  the  anasarca 
usually  appears  at  an  early  period ;  and,  even  in  its  more  chronic  forms,  the 
commencement  of  the  effusion,  or  its  increase,  is  apt  to  be  coincident  with  the 
supervention  of  inflammation  or  febrile  excitement.  This  form  of  dropsy  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  complicated  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  derangement, 
such  as  headache,  drowsiness,  stupor,  delirium,  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  con- 
vulsions. They  come  on  usually  towards  the  close  of  the  complaint,  and  are 
among  the  most  frequent  modes  of  its  fatal  issue.  It  has  been  observed  that 
a  marked  diminution,  or  even  total  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  gene- 
rally precedes  their  appearance.  They  are  sometimes  probably  owing  to  drop- 
sical effusion  within  the  encephalon,  as  evinced  by  their  occasional  coincidence 
with  the  increase  of  the  general  dropsy,  and  by  the  discovery  after  death  of 
serum  in  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater.  But,  in  some  in- 
stances, no  such  effusion  is  detected;  and  the  cerebral  affection  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  consequent  upon  the  diminished  secretion  of 
urine.  Another  frequent  complication  of  renal  dropsy  is  internal  inflamma- 
tion, most  eommonly  of  the  seroos  membranes,  and  espeeialiy  of  the  pleorm. 
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This  very  much  increases  the  danger  of  the  complaint,  and  is  probably  often 
the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Organic  disease  of  the  heart  is  also  frequently 
associated  with  the  affection  of  the  kidneys ;  whether  as  caose  or  effect,  or  as 
the  result  of  some  common  cause,  has  not  been  determined.  The  same  is  the 
case,  though  less  frequently,  with  organic  disease  of  the  liver.  Indeed,  it  is 
Tery  rarely  that  the  alteration  of  the  kidneys  is  found,  upon  dissection,  un- 
complicated with  other  morbid  structural  changes. 

For  information  upon  various  other  points  connected  with  this  renal  affec- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  disease  of  the  kiAeys.  I  have  aimed  at 
considering  it  here  only  in  its  connection  with  dropsy.  No  age  is  exempt 
from  this  variety  of  dropsy,  though  it  is  most  common  in  adults.  Men  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  women.  In  its  early  stages  it  is  often  curable ;  but 
it  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  disease ;  and,  when  the  structural 
derangement  of  the  kidneys  has  become  considerable,  though  the  dropsical 
symptoms  may  disappear,  a  restoration  to  health  can  scarcely  be  expected. 

Prognosis, 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  dropsy ;  and  M. 
Mondi^re,  as  well  from  observation  as  from  the  result  of  his  researches  into 
the  medical  annals,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  such  a  termination  of  the 
disease  is  not  very  rare.  {Arch.  O^n,,  Ze  s^r.,  xiv.  461.)  Sometimes  the 
core  is  very  sudden,  being  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  even  a 
few  hours.  In  general  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  great  increase  in  one 
of  the  normal  secretions ;  as,  for  example,  of  urine,  of  perspiration,  or  of  the 
intestinal  fluids.  Instances  are  cited,  in  which  profuse  vomiting  of  serous 
fluid  has  speedily  cured  protracted  cases ;  and  the  crisis  by  diarrhcea  is  not 
nncommon.  M.  Mondi^re  relates  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  critical 
discharge  was  from  sources  which  would  be  considered  less  probable ;  as  from 
the  salivary  glands,  the  nasal  or  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  and  even  from 
accidental  secretory  surfaces.  Dr.  Watson  relates  a  case,  in  which  hydrotho- 
rax  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  copious  expectoration  of  a  limpid  fluid.  The 
tendency  to  exhalation,  instead  of  taking  an  external  direction,  is  sometimes 
thrown  upon  another  internal  part,  and  a  sort  of  metastasis  of  the  dropsy  takes 
place.  Thus,  the  swelling  may  suddenly  leave  the  extremities,  and  symptoms 
of  compressed  brain  or  lungs  come  on,  in  consequence  of  effusion  into  the 
ventricles  or  into  the  pleural  cavities.  In  some  instances,  the  dropsy  has 
been  known  to  disappear  without  any  increased  evacuation  whatever. 

Dropsy  very  often  also  yields  readily  to  remedies.  Within  my  own  expe- 
rience, it  has  very  generally  proved  curable  when  not  dependent  on  tubercu- 
lous inflammation  of  the  tissues  affected,  or  upon  organic  disease  of  the 
viscera,  as  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Even  in  these  cases,  the  dropsical 
symptoms  will  often  disappear  under  appropriate  treatment,  and,  if  at  the 
same  time  the  organic  affection  be  cured,  will  not  return.  Thus,  permanent 
cures  are  not  unfrequently  effected  of  ascites  dependent  on  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  engorgement  of  the  liver;  and  the  same  is  true  of  renal  dropsy, 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  affection  of  the  kidneys.  Occasionally,  even  when 
the  original  disease  remains,  and  marches  steadily  onward  towards  a  fatal 
issue,  the  dropsy,  after  having  been  removed  by  treatment,  does  not  again 
make  its  appearance.  But  much  more  frequently,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  retnrns,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  distress  to  the  pa- 
tient towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Sometimes  it  may  be  removed,  and  will 
return  several  times,  before  it  finally  gets  the  mastery;  and,  where  the  physi- 
cian cannot  cure,  he  can  often  do  very  much  to  relieve.  The  great  difficulty 
which  he  encounters  is,  that  finally  the  strength  of  the  patient  gives  way, 
aod  he  is  then  precluded,  even  though  he  may  call  in  the  aid  of  supporting 
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treatment,  from  the  use  of  those  evacaating  remedies  apon  which  he  has 
previoasly  relied. 

Treatment, 

Id  a  disease  so  varioas  in  its  origin  and  character,  no  one  plan  of  treat* 
ment  will  be  generally  applicable.  The  remedies  mnst  necessarily  be  adapted 
to  the  particular  circamstances  of  each  case.  Nevertheless,  there  are  oer* 
tain  indications  which  should  always  be  kept  in  view.  These  are,  1.  to  cor- 
rect, as  far  as  practicablf,  the  particular  pathological  condition  npon  whiA 
the  effusion  may  immediately  depend ;  2.  to  remove  by  absorption,  or  other* 
wise,  the  effused  fluid ;  3.  to  remedy  any  disease,  whether  cardiac,  hepatie, 
or  renal,  which  may  act  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  dropsy ;  and  4.  to  aiip* 
port  the  strength  of  the  system,  when  this  may  be  necessary,  under  the  ex* 
hausting  influence  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  medicines  employed.  The  saae 
remedy  will  often  answer  more  than  one  of  these  objects;  and,  where  two 
or  more  remedies  are  required,  they  may  very  generally  be  given  conjointly; 
so  that,  in  detailing  the  treatment,  the  several  indications  cannot  be  ezacUy 
followed,  without  ceaseless  repetition.  They  will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  succeeding  observations,  as  they  always  should  be  in  practice. 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  effusion  is  the  result  of  an  ui* 
flammatory  or  highly  irritated  condition  of  the  exhaling  tissue,  and  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  are  those  of  active  febrile  excitement,  or,  even  in  the  absence 
of  fever,  should  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  blood-letting  may  sometimee 
be  employed  with  much  benefit.  It  not  only  diminishes  the  secretory  irri- 
tation, and  thus  checks  the  effusion,  but  disposes  to  the  absorption  of  tbe 
effused  fluid,  according  to  the  well-established  principle,  that  the  fulness  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  the  activity  of  absorptioi^  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
each  other.  The  amount  taken  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  condi- 
tion of  system.  If  the  patient  is  vigorous,  and  the  pulse  full  and  tense, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  ounces  may  be  taken  at  first,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated once,  or  oftener,  under  similar  circumstances.  This  remedy  is  some- 
times adequate  alone  to  the  cure  of  dropsy.  But  the  cases  are  few  whicli 
require  or  will  support  copious  depletion,  and  much  more  frequently  the 
remedy  is  not  only  not  called  for,  but  strongly  contraindicated.  The  plan  of 
promoting  absorption,  in  all  cases,  whether  in  a  vigorous  or  debilitated  state 
of  system,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  small  bleedings,  while,  in  cases  of 
debility,  the  general  strength  is  supported  by  rich  food  and  strong  stimn- 
lants,  is,  I  think,  highly  objectionable;  for,  though  it  may  relieve  the  pa- 
tient for  a  time,  it  will  be  apt  to  leave  him  still  more  disposed  to  the  di^eaae 
than  at  first,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  a  susceptibility  more  or 
less  worn  out  by  needless  stimulation.  It  is  well  known  that  frequent  loeaes 
of  blood  have  been  the  cause  of  dropsy,  by  inducing  anaemia.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  in  cases  presenting  a  decided  elevation  in  the  grade  of  generid 
action,  aod  an  unimpaired  state  of  the  general  forces,  that  bleeding  is  admis- 
sible. A  buffy  state  of  the  blood,  under  these  circumstances,  will  favour  tlie 
repetition  of  the  remedy,  as  marking  the  existence  of  inflammation.  lo 
cases  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  above  alluded  to,  with  little  or 
no  increased  activity  of  the  circulation,  it  would  be  safer,  as  a  general  mle, 
to  trust  to  the  refrigerant  diuretics  and  hydragogue  cathartics  withovt 
bleeding ;  this  being  employed  only  when  clearly  indicated.  When  the  dis- 
order of  the  serous  tissue  assumes  the  grade  of  inflammation,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  proper,  in  addition  to  the  depletory  measures  mentioned,  to  apply 
cups  or  leeches  to  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  part.  Of  these  two  remedies, 
cups  are  usually  preferable  as  most  effective.  They  may  be  applied  to  the 
chest  or  abdomen  when  these  cavities  are  diseased ;  and  will  sometimes  be 
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foand  asefal  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the  neck,  when  stnpor  or  other  eyi« 
dence  of  determination  to  the  brain  is  exhibited.  Blisters  are  also  asefal 
imder  similar  circumstances.  Should  the  inflammatory  action  refuse  to  yield 
to  these  means,  recourse  may  be  had  to  calomel  and  opium,  pushed  to  a  mod- 
erate affection  of  the  gums. 

When,  instead  of  irritation  of  the  secreting  tissues,  we  have  relaxation  or 
debility,  with  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  perhaps  a  scarcely  less 
frequent  pathological  condition  than  the  former,  a  wholly  different  treatment 
is  required.  The  indication  now  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  give  tone  and  increased  contraction  to  the  tissues.  For  this  purpose, 
the  preparations  of  iron,  and  those  of  Peruvian  bark,  are,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  eificient  remedies.  Five  grains  of  the  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  conjoined  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  it  will  often  be  found  convenient  to  unite  in 
the  same  mass  any  diuretic  or  alterative  medicines  which  the  case  may  re* 
quire,  such  as  squill,  digitalis,  calomel,  or  the  mercurial  pill.  The  prepara- 
tions of  iron  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  the  solution  of  the  iodide  would  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  appropriate ;  as  they  add  diuretic  to  their  tonic  and  astringent 
properties.  Nor  need  the  practitioner  confine  himself  to  the  tonics  men- 
tioned. Almost  any  other  of  the  class  may  be  used,  if  any  particular  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  should  seem  to  call  for  it  The  pure  bitters  are  much 
ased.  Among  the  remedies  occasionally  employed  is  the  decoction  of  pip^ 
sissewa,  which  is  at  the  same  time  mildly  tonic,  astringent,  and  diuretic, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  mild  cases  of  this  kind,  requiring  a  gentle  im- 
pression very  long  continued.  Iceland  moss  has  also  been  commended.  To 
fulfil  the  same  end  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blood,  a  diet  of  the 
most  nutritious  and  digestible  animal  food  should  be  recommended,  and 
porter  or  ale  may  be  given  for  drink. 

The  pathological  condition  which  consists  in  passive  venous  congestion 
may  be  complicated  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  conditions,  or  may 
present  no  symptom  of  either,  and,  so  far  as  the  system  is  concerned,  must 
be  treated  accordingly.  When  there  is  no  evidence  of  excitement,  and  none 
of  debility  or  anaemia,  we  may  leave  the  general  state  of  health  out  of  the 
question,  and  address  our  remedies  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  conges- 
tion, and  the  promotion  of  absorption.  In  ev^ry  case,  we  should  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation  exists  in  any  portion 
of  the  veins,  and,  if  discovered,  to  remove  it 

Coijointly  with  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  whereby 
we  may  cheek  the  disposition  to  excessive  exhalation,  we  should  endeavour 
to  falfil  the  second  indication,  that,  namely,  of  removing  the  effused  liquid. 
This  is  done  most  effectually  by  promoting  the  secretions.  We  thus  diminish 
the  amount  of  circulating  fluid,  and  proportion  ably  favour  absorption.  At 
the  same  time,  the  tendency  to  exhalation  is  incidentally  diminished ;  and, 
if  inflammatory  excitement  of  the  tissues  exists,  it  is  relieved  by  the  depletion 
effected,  and  by  a  revulsive  direction  of  excitement  from  the  seat  of  disease 
to  that  of  the  stimulated  function. 

Diuretics, — The  symptoms  strongly  invite  attention  to  the  secretory  func- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  as  the  one  which  especially  demands  stimulation.  The 
urine  is  almost  always  scanty ;  and  the  progress  of  the  effusion  not  unfre-  ^ 
quently  bears  a  close  and  direct  relation  to  its  diminution.  To  increase  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  would,  therefore  seem  to  afford  a  probable  chance  of 
relieving  the  disease ;  and  experience  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  deduc- 
tion. No  remedies,  upon  the  Whole,  prove  more  effective  in  the  care  of 
dropsy  than  diuretics.     When  they  can  be  brought  to  act  freely,  the  disease 
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is  almost  always  moderated,  if  not  removed.  Of  the  diuretics,  I  haye,  within 
my  own  experience,  foand  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  cream  of  tartar,  most 
saccessful.  When  no  organic  visceral  disease  or  tnberculoas  deposition  has 
been  at  the  root  of  the  malady,  and  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  has 
been  sufficient  to  hold  out  uoder  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy,  I  have 
generally  been  able  to  cure  dropsy  by  this  diuretic,  with  or  without  ad- 
juvants, according  to  the  apparent  requisitions  of  the  case.  But,  in  order 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect,  it  must  be  given  properly,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Attention  is  frequently  not  paid  to  the  comparative  insolubility 
of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  patient  takes  only  the  liquid  which  may  have 
been  directed  as  the  vehicle,  leaving  most  of  the  medicine  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  Many  practitioners  content  themselves  with  directing  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  to  be  tai(en  at  one  dose,  every  day  or  every  other  day. 
The  medicine  thus  given  acts  as  a  purge,  and,  being  removed  from  the 
bowels,  is  not  absorbed,  and  consequently  does  not  reach  or  affect  the  kid- 
neys. A  better  plan  is  to  direct  a  certain  quantity  of  the  salt  to  be  added 
to  a  pint  of  water  or  other  vehicle  in  a  bottle,  and  the  whole  to  be  taken,  in 
wineglassful  doses,  at  certain  intervals,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ; 
the  caution  being  always  strictly  observed  to  shake  the  bottle  thoroughly 
before  pouring  out  the  dose,  and  then  to  swallow  this  quickly  before  the  salt 
has  had  time  to  subside.  The  quantity  must  vary  with  the  case,  and  if, 
opon  trial,  that  first  employed  should  make  no  impression,  it  should  be  grad- 
ually increased  until  it  operates  actively  upon  the  kidneys.  Half  an  ounce 
in  the  course  of  the  day  will,  in  some  rare  instances,  be  sufficient ;  but  much 
more  frequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  to  an  ounce,  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  or  even  two  ounces,  in  the  same  period  of  time.  If  the  patient  should 
be  much  purged,  it  may  be  proper  to  administer  a  little  laudanum  occasion- 
ally, so  as  to  check  the  alvine  discharges,  and  give  the  remedy  a  direction  to 
the  kidneys.  Should  dyspeptic  symptoms  be  induced,  they  may  often  be 
counteracted  by  employing  as  a  vehicle  for  the  salt,  instead  of  water,  an 
infusion  of  juniper  berries,  or  wild-carrot  seed,  which  are  at  once  gently 
stimulant  and  diuretic ;  and  some  aromatic,  as  cardamom,  fennel,  or  ginger, 
may  be  added  if  circumstances  seem  to  require  it.  When,  however,  such 
additions  are  made;  the  infusion  should  be  separately  prepared,  and  strained 
before  being  used  as  a  vehicle ;  as,  if  the  salt  and  its  adjuvant  be  mingled 
together  in  infusion,  the  whole^of  the  former  cannot  be  taken  without  swallow- 
ing the  solid  residue  of  the  latter,  and  much  of  it,  therefore,  is  left  in  the  vessel. 
Should  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  continue  notwithstanding  these  means,  the 
cream  of  tartar  should  be  omitted  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  resimed  if 
/  deemed  advisable.  I  have  given  these  s6mewhat  minute  directions  from  an 
experience  of  their  usefulness,  and  the  disadvantages  which  often  accrue  from 
their  neglect  It  has  been  stated  above  that,  in  all  cases  of  dropsy  not  de* 
pendent  on  visceral  disease  or  tubercles,  nor  complicated  with  too  great  de* 
biiity,  a  cure  might  be  hoped  for  from  this  remedy.  I  believe  it  to  be  peca* 
liarly  adapted  to  cases  in  which  the  pathological  condition  is  inflammatory 
irritation  of  the  exhaling  tissue.  But,  even  in  the  exceptional  varieties  of 
dropsy  above  mentioned,  the  cream  of  tartar,  though  it  may  not  effect  a 
permanent  cure,  will  often  produce  great  relief,  and  not  unfrequently  cause 
the  complete  disappearance,  for  a  time,  of  the  dropsical  effusion.  The  only 
cases  in  which  it  is  positively  contraindicated  are  those  of  great  debility.  If 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  form  of  the  disease, 
should  be  observed  to  give  way  under  the  continued  use  of  the  salt ;  and  if 
the  additional  employment  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  with  a  nutritious  diet  and 
malt  liquors,  or  a  little  wine,  should  fail  to  counteract  its  debilitating  effects, 
it  must  be  omitted  altogether. 
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Tarions  other  saline  diaretics  are  employed  with  more  or  less  snccess. 
Among  them  nitrate  of  potassa  probablj  ranks  next  in  efficacy  to  the  bitart- 
nte.  Like  that  salt,  it  is  especially  indicated  in  inflammatory  or  febrile 
drop((y;  bot^  being  even  more  sedative  in  its  general  influence,  and  more  apt 
to  indnee  gaistric  irritation,  it  is  applicable  to  a  less  extensive  range  of  cases, 
and  rfioold  not  be  nsed  when  there  are  evidences  of  debility,  or  any  suspicion 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  is  generally  employed  as  an  adjuvant  to 
other  more  efficient  remedies,  though  in  some  instances  of  itself  sufficient  to 
core  the  disease.  Little  good,  however,  can  be  expected  firom  it  unless  freely 
given.  Until  recently,  fears  have  been  entertained  of  its  poisonous  operation 
fai  large  quantities.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that,  if  sufficiently 
dilated  with  water,  it  may  be  administered  safely  in  doses  much  beyond  those 
formerly  thonght  proper.  As  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  not  less  than  two  drachms 
dioald  be  given  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity  should  be  dissolved  in 
at  least  a  pint  of  water,  or  of  some  mucilaginous  or  diuretic  infusion,  and 
given  fn  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  at  suitable  intervals. 

Acetate  of  potassa  was  formerly  thonght  so  efficient  in  its  action  on  the 
kidneys  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  sal  diureticua,  or  diuretic  salt.  It 
is  comparatively  little  used  at  present.  The  same  may  be  said  of  soluble 
tartar  and  Rochelle  salt,  both  of  which  have  had  some  repute  in  the  cure  of 
dropsy.  They  are  not  without  effect,  but  have  given  way  to  the  more  diu- 
retic salts  above  mentioned.  Carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa  are  still 
orcaaionally  nsed,  and  sometimes  with  benefit  They  are  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous in  cases  attended  with  excess  of  acid  in  the  prims  vi»,  or  in  the 
arine ;  and  will  generally  correct  the  lateritious  sediment  in  that  secretion, 
denoting  the  presence  of  urates.  Though  less  effective  as  antacids  than  the 
corresponding  salts  of  soda,  they  are  better  adapted  to  dropsy  by  their  greater 
diuretic  power.  They  may  be  advantageously  associated  with  bitter  tonics, 
sach  as  quassia  or  columbo,  when  these  are  indicated.  Such  combinations 
have  repeatedly  proved  adequate  to  the  cure  of  dropsy.  The  bicarbonate  is 
preferable  to  the  carbonate  in  consequence  of  its  milder  taste. 

Squill  is  an  active  diuretic,  much  employed  in  this  disease.  It  is  in  fact 
among  the  remedies  in  which  the  profession  have  the  highest  confidence. 
Being  somewhat  stimulating,  it  should  not  be  given  in  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory cases;  and  it  usually  foils  when  the  urine  is  strongly  coagulable.  it  is 
moreover  unsulted,  in  consequence  of  its  nanseating  and  emetic  properties, 
to  cases  of  irritable  or  inflamed  stomach.  Under  all  other  circumstances,  it 
may  be  employed  with  the  hope  of  benefit.  It  is  considered  by  Blackall  as 
peculiarly  useful  in  dropsy  of  the  chest,  with  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  un- 
coagulable  urine,  which  deposits  a  sediment  on  standing.  In  the  dose  of  two 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  which  it  is  commonly  recommended,  it 
will  often  entirely  fail  of  effect.  This  may  be  a  suitable  dose  to  begin  with, 
bat  it  shonid  be  quickly  increased,  either  in  quantity  or  frequency  of  repeti- 
tion, until  it  produces  decided  nausea  As  this  effect  is  desirable  merely  as  a 
test  of  the  activity  of  the  medicine,  the  dose  should  be  somewhat  reduced  after 
it  has  been  attained,  and  subsequently  kept  Just  within  the  nauseating  point 
1  have  often  fonnd  it  necessary  to  give  two  grains  every  two  hours,  before 
any  decided  effect  could  be  obtained.  If  it  purge,  it  should  be  combined  with 
a  little  opium.  Calomel  is  often  most  advantageously  associated  with  squill, 
in  cases  which  demand  at  once  dinresis  and  the  mercnrial  influence. 

Digitalis  is  another  most  valuable  remedy  in  dropsy.  Though  it  occa- 
sionally fails  in  materially  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  yet  in  many  cases  it 
operates  with  great  power,  producing  and  sustaining  a  copious  diuresis,  and 
completely  en^icating  the  complaint  A  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
favourable  to  lu  acttoa  woold  bo  very  desirable ;  and  varlooa  attempts  have 
VOL.  n.  S5 
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been  made  to  indicate  the  cases  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted.  Dr.  With- 
ering, to  whom  the  profession  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  introduction  into 
regular  practice,  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  better  adapted  to  patients  of 
feeble  constitution,  with  a  pale  complexion,  lax  fibre,  and  edematous  limba 
pitting  easily  on  pressure,  than  to  the  vigorous  and  florid,  with  a  strong 
pulse  and  firmness  of  limb.  It  has  also  been  stated  to  prove  peculiarly  etB- 
oacious  in  the  dropsy  of  intemperate  individuals.  Dr.  Blackall  found  it 
most  successful  in  cases  attended  with  coagulable  urine,  especially  when  the 
secretion  was  scanty,  high-coloured,  bloody,  or  disposed  upon  cooling  to  de- 
posit a  branny  or  lateritious  sediment.  He  considered  it  an  almost  certain 
remedy  in  the  anasarca  following  scarlatina,  when  the  urine  is  albuminona, 
and  no  fatal  disorganization  of  parts  exists.  The  same  author  thought  cao- 
tion  necessary  in  its  use,  in  cases  attended  with  pale  and  copious  urine,  even 
though  coagulable.  This  condition  of  the  urine  indicates  frequently  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  in  which  few  remedies  can  be 
of  service,  and  the  system,  already  greatly  debilitated,  might  easily  be  pros- 
trated below  the  point  of  reaction.  Dr.  Blackall  states  that,  when  it  operates 
favourably,  the  urine  becomes  gradually  less  coagulable ;  and  that,  even  when 
it  removes  the  swelling,  unless  it  occasions  this  change  in  the  urine,  it  pro- 
duces no  permanent  good.  My  own  experience  has  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  confirmatory  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Blackall.  I  have  met  with 
much  more  success  from  the  remedy  in  cases  attended  with  albuminous  urine 
than  in  others.  Two  instances  of  general  dropsy  of  this  kind  are  prominent 
in  my  recollection,  in  which,  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  the 
fruitless  employment  of  a  great  variety  of  means,  complete  success  followed 
the  use  of  digitalis.  Its  beneficial  influence,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  such  cases.  In  dropsy  depending  on  disease  of  the  heart,  it  often  affords 
great  relief;  and  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  any  esse  in  which  the  system  is  not 
too  far  worn  out  by  organic  disease,  or  the  vital  actions  too  feeble  from  other 
eanses  to  resist  so  potent  a  sedative.  Any  tendency  which  digitalis  may  have 
to  purge  should  be  counteracted  by  opium,  which  is  also  a  useful  adjuvant, 
in  some  instances,  by  obviating  the  sedative  effects  of  the  remedy,  without  in- 
terfering with  its  diuretic  action.  The  best  mode  of  administering  it  is  in 
substance  or  infusion.  A  tablespoonfnl  of  the  officinal  infusion,  in  which  a 
draohm  of  the  leaves  is  employ^  to  nine  fluidounces  of  menstruum,  though 
it  is  the  dose  usually  directed,  much  exceeds  in  amount  a  grain  of  the  powder, 
which  is  the  usual  dose  in  the  latter  form.  It  would  be  best  to  begin  with 
only  one-half  the  quantity,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  to  increase  it 
gradually  until  some  symptoms  of  its  action  are  observed.  The  dose  may  in 
this  way  be  augmented  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  or  its  equivalent  In  what- 
ever form  or  dose  digitalis  is  employed,  its  effects  should  be  closely  watched, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  decided  impression  of  any  kind  should  be  the  signal 
for  a  suspension  of  the  remedy,  or  a  diminution  of  the  dose.  Oreat  increase 
of  the  urinary  secretion,  reduction  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse  or 
intermissions  in  its  beat,  nausea  and  vomiting,  purging,  faintness,  giddiness, 
and  a  tensive  pain  of  the  head,  sometimes  over  one  eye,  as  noticed  by  Black- 
all,  are  among  the  signs  of  the  action  of  the  medicine  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  tendency  which  digitalis  has  to  accumulate,  and,  after  hav- 
ing been  g^ven  for  some  time  without  apparent  effect,  to  break  forth  suddenly 
fh>m  its  quiescence  into  violent  action,  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
dropsical  patient  to  whom  this  remedy  is  administered  should,  as  a  general 
mle,  be  visited  by  his  medical  attendant  every  day.  Powdered  digitalis  has 
alio  been  employed  externally.  MM.  Brera  and  Chrestien,  of  Montpellier, 
have  succeeded,  by  friction  with  the  powder  upon  various  parts  of  the  bo^, 
in  bringing  on  copious  and  salutary  diuresis.  (DicL  de  Mii,^  zvL  84.) 
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Tobacco  has  properties  closely  resembling  those  of  digitalis,  and  like  it  oc- 
casionally proves  powerfally  dioretic.  It  was  employed  by  Dr.  Fowler  with 
considerable  saccess  in  dropsy ;  and  Dr.  Darwall  speaks  of  it  as  '*  particn* 
larly  osefal  in  dropsy  connected  with  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  bat 
little  to  be  relied  npon  when  the  principal  disease  is  situated  in  the  chest '^ 
He  also  states  "that  he  has  never  seen  any  evil  effects  resulting  from  its  nse.** 
(Cyc.  of  PracL  Med,,  article  Dropsy.)  It  was  given  by  Fowler  in  the  form 
of  an  infnsion,  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the 
leaves,  macerating  for  an  hour,  straining  off  fourteen  ounces,  and  adding  two 
ounces  of  alcohol.  The  dose  was  at  first  thirty  drops  three  times  a  day,  to 
be  g^radually  increased  until  diuresis  was  produced,  or  the  effects  of  the  medi- 
oine  upon  the  stomach  or  head  were  felt. 

Numerous  other  diuretics  of  greater  or  less  power  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed, either  as  remedies  in  chief  or  as  adjuvants.  The  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
may  be  usefully  added  to  other  remedies  when  there  is  not  too  great  inflam* 
matory  excitement,  and  especially  when  the  disease  is  complicated  with  nerv- 
ous derangement  The  infusion  of  juniper  berries  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle 
and  adjuvant,  and  will  sometimes,  unaided,  remove  moderate  dropsical  effu- 
sion ;  such,  for  example,  as  is  apt  to  come  on  towards  the  close  of  chronic 
pectoral  affections.  The  compound  spirit  of  juniper  Is  a  good  addition  to 
diuretic  mixtures  or  drinks,  in  cases  of  debility.  Infusion  of  buchu  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  connection  with  the  alkaline  bicarbonates.  {Braith^ 
waiie^s  Retrospect,  Am.  ed.,  xvii.  33.)  Infusion  of  wild  carrot,  parsley-root^ 
and  the  different  species  of  erigeron  or  flea  bane,  are  occasionally  adminis- 
tered with  benefit,  though  never  solely  relied  on.  Dandelion,  in  decoction 
or  extract,  is  pecoliarly  adapted  to  cases  of  dropsy  connected  with  chronic 
disease  of  the  liver.  Pipsissewa,  In  the  same  way,  proves  useful  where  a 
gentle  tonic  and  astringent  are  indicated  in  conjunction  with  a  diuretic.  Va- 
rious liquid  preparations  of  colchicum  were  formerly  used,  and,  though  nearly 
abandoned  in  dropsy,  might  prove  serviceable  in  those  instances,  not  very 
uncommon,  in  which  the  disease  is  associated  with  gout  or  rheumatism.  Va- 
rious stimulating  substances,  with  diuretic  properties,  may  be  employed  in 
chronic  cases,  and  others  attended  with  great  debility.  Such  are  horserad- 
ish, mustard,  onions,  garlic,  buchu,  copaiba,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  canthar-* 
ides.*  The  two  last- mentioned  substances  have  been  recommended  in  great 
insensibility  or  paralysis  of  the  kidneys,  with  a  more  or  less  complete  sup- 
pression of  urine.  Sulphate  of  copper  was  formerly  employed  in  cases  of 
debility ;  but  is  little  used  at  present  Besides  those  mentioned,  a  long  list 
of  substances  might  be  enumerated,  which  have  enjoyed  more  or  less  credit 
as  diuretics  in  dropsy ;  but,  having  been  mostly  laid  aside  after  expenence 
of  their  inefficacy,  they  scarcely  merit  notice.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to 
have  at  command.  In  a  disease  so  frequently  obstinate  and  protracted,  numer- 
ous and  diversified  remedies,  though  of  very  unequal  power.  The  caprices 
of  the  stomach,  the  prejudices  and  anxieties  of  the  patient,  and  the  frequent- 
fkilnre  of  even  the  most  efficient  remedies,  render  changes  necessary;  and, 
without  a  long  catalogue,  we  should  be  compelled  to  stop  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient material.  Besides,  diuretics  are  notoriously  uncertain,  so  that  upon 
failure  with  one,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  another;  and  not  unfrequently  a 
persevering  trial  of  the  means  at  command  is  at  length  repaid  by  success, 
when  the  physician  has  almost  ceased  to  hope  for  it     Much  may  also  ba 

*  The  following  formula  for  a  Btimulating  diuretic  infusion  was  much  employed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Parrish,  and  I  have  used  it  myself  with  advantage  in  long  standing  dropsy  witb 
debility.  Talce  of  juniper  berries,  mustard  seeds,  ginger-root,  e«oh,  bruised,.  ^;  hora»-; 
radbh,  parslej  root,  each,  bruised,  ,^ij;  bard  eider,  Oir.  A  wineglassful  to  be  takea 
four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased. 
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effected  bj  the  oombiDation  of  these  remedies.  Advantage  has  sometimes 
accrued  from  two  or  more  diuretics  mixed  together,  which  had  before  sever- 
allj  failed.  Nomeroos  formal®  of  this  kind  have  been  proposed  by  different 
aathors,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat;  as  each  practitioner  acquainted 
with  the  list  of  remedies,  and  their  scTeral  qualities,  can  just  as  efificientlj 
arrange  them  for  himself.  The  combination  of  diuretics  with  tonics  is  highly 
advantageous  in  cases  of  debility.  Thus,  squill  and  the  saline  diuretics  may 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  infusion,  tincture,  or  extract  of  the  simple 
bitters,  as  gentian  or  quassia,  with  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  or  with  the 
salts  of  iron.  Chalybeates  are  of  great  advantage  in  anemic  cases,  particu- 
larly those  following  miasmatic  fevers ;  and  sulphate  of  manganese  is  said  to 
have  proved  effectual  under  similar  circumstances.  Nux  vomica  has  ate 
been  recommended  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  diuretics  in  atonic  dropsy. 

Cathartics, — Scarcely  less  efficient  than  diuretics  are  the  medicines  belong* 
ing  to  the  class  of  cathartics.  They  operate  upon  the  same  principles,  of  pro- 
moting absorption  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  blood-vessels, 
and  of  calling  off  irritation  from  the  morbidly  secreting  surfaces  to  the  seat  of 
their  own  action.  In  the  latter  respect  they  are  even  more  efficient  than  the 
diuretics.  But  they  debilitate  much  more  by  an  equal  amount  of  depletion, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  so  well  adapted  to  cases  of  an  asthenic  character. 
There  is  very  frequently,  moreover,  a  degree  of  stomachic  or  intestinal  irri- 
tation in  dropsy,  which  renders  their  steady  employment  hazardous;  and,  in 
gouty  cases,  they  might  prove  injurious  by  inviting  the  disease  from  some 
safe  exterior  position  to  the  alimentary  canal.  With  a  due  regard  to  these 
considerations  they  may  be  employed  safely,  and  often  with  great  effect  Dis- 
crimination is  necessary  in  their  selection.  Those  should  obviously  be  pre- 
ferred which  produce  copious  serous  exhalation  from  the  bowels,  in  other 
words,  the  hydragogue  cathartics ;  and  even  among  these  there  is  much  room 
for  choice.  In  febrile  and  inflammatory  cases,  the  saline  cathartics  should  be 
employed  in  consequence  of  their  refrigerant  properties.  The  best  of  these, 
for  the  purpose,  are  perhaps  the  bitartrate  and  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  the 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda.  These  should  be  given,  not  in  small  and  re- 
peated doses,  as  when  administered  with  a  view  to  diuretic  effect,  but  in  large 
purgative  doses,  at  distant  intervals.  When  not  of  themselves  sufficiently 
powerful,  they  should  be  combined  with  some  one  of  the  hydragogue  vegeta- 
Dle  cathartics,  such  as  senna,  or  jalap.  A  mixture  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar has  long  enjoyed  high  credit  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  In  chronie 
cases,  when  the  bowels  are  torpid,  and  the  whole  system  exhibits  rather  a 
want  of  due  susceptibility  to  impressions  than  actual  debility  or  prostration, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  drastic  hydragogues.  Scammony,  black  helle- 
bore, buckthorn  (rhamnus  catharticus),  gamboge,  croton  oil,  and  eiateriam 
are  those  which  enjoy  the  highest  reputation.  Of  these,  gamboge  and  eiate- 
riam are  probably  the  most  efficient  Dropsy  not  unfrequently  yields  to  tha 
judicious  employment  of  these  remedies  alone.  Gamboge,  being  apt  to  irri- 
tate the  stomach,  should  generally  be  given  in  small  doses,  say  from  half  a 
grain  to  two  grains,  repeated  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  till  it 
operates.  Advantage  will  ako  accrue  from  combining  each  dose  with  a  drachm 
or  two  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  effects  of  eiateriam  are  sometimes  surpria- 
ingly  prompt  and  powerful.  I  have  known  great  distension  of  the  abdomea 
to  yield  to  two  doses  of  this  medicine.  In  consequence  of  its  violence  it  moai 
be  administered  with  caution;  and,  if  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  inflam- 
mation should  occur  under  its  use,  it  should  be  at  once  suspended.  Croton 
oil  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Geo.  Fife,  of  Birmingham,  England,  in 
tlie  dose  of  a  drop  daily.  He  considers  it  more  efficacious  even  by  its  atimo- 
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lating  effect  on  the  absorbents,  than  bj  its  purgative  operation.  (Lancet, 
March  14, 1857,  p.  20.) 

There  is  a  set  of  emeto-cathartlc  medicines,  possessing  diuretic  properties, 
which  have  been  occasionally  nsed  in  dropsy  with  good  effect.  Snch  are  the 
broom  (scoparins),  hedge  hyssop  (gratiola  officinalis),  the  inner  barl^  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  sambacus  or  elder,  the  Jnice  of  the  root  of  black  elder, 
cahinca,  and  the  root  of  onr  indigenous  apocynum  cannabinnm.  In  relation 
to  the  dose  and  proper  mode  of  administration  of  these,  and  of  the  other 
medicines  above  named,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Dispensatories. 

The  frequency  of  repetition  of  the  cathartic  must  be  regulated  by  the 
strength  and  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  When  the  constitution  is  vigorous, 
and  the  bowels  not  pecufiarly  sensitive,  it  may  be  given  every  day.  In  few 
cases  can  much  permanent  good  be  expected  from  it,  if  repeated  less  fre- 
quently than  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  The  purgative,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  diuretic,  may  be  combined  with  the  bitter  tonics  or  chalybeates,  when 
these  medicines  are  indicated ;  and,  if  the  patient  should  be  very  feeble,  ad- 
vantage might  accrue  from  the  nse  of  the  purgative  tinctures,  as  those  of 
senna,  jalap,  and  black  hellebore,  in  connection  with  other  preparations. 

Diaphoretics. — In  some  instances,  diuretics  will  not  act,  and  purgatives  are 
contraindlcated,  or  have  been  tried  without  effect.  Here  diaphoretics  may 
be  resorted  to,  and  will  occasionally  produce  cures;  though,  upon  the  whole^ 
they  must  be  admitted  to  be  much  less  efficient  than  medicines  of  the  two 
preceding  classes.  The  best  diaphoretic  in  dropsy  is  probably  the  officinal 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium.  It  is  asserted  that  dropsy  has  been  cured 
by  large  doses  of  opium  alone;  but  its  efficacy  is  much  increased  in  this  com- 
bination. To  do  good,  it  must  be  nsed  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable time  under  its  influence,  so  as  to  sustain  a  copious  and  continued 
perspiration.  In  febrile  cases,  with  a  strong  pulse,  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  antimonials  and  refrigerating  diaphoretics,  as  citrate  of  potassa 
and  acetate  of  ammonia,  with  which  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  may  sometimes 
be  combined.  During  the  course  of  the  treatment,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed.  The  effect  of  the  diaphoretic  may  be  much  increased  by  exter- 
nal means.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  the  circulation  active,  the  warm  bath 
should  be  used.  But  in  other  instances,  the  vapour  bath,  or  dry  hot-air  bath, 
might  be  found  more  effective.  I  have  known  one  almost  desperate  case  of 
general  dropsy  to  yield  to  an  energetic  nse  of  Dover's  powder  and  the  hot 
bath,  after  failure  with  diuretics.  The  excessive  sweating  induced  by  tempo- 
rary confinement  in  an  apartment  heated  considerably  above  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  would  probably  prove  highly  serviceable  in  some  cases  of  dropsy: 
Even  friction  to  the  surface  is  said  to  have  effected  cures. 

Emetics. — When  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  ex- 
hausting effect  of  repeated  emetics,  it  is  probable  that  they  might  be  advan- 
tageously used,  as  they  are  well  known  powerfully  to  promote  absorption. 
The  ahtimonial  emetics  were  recommended  by  Sydenham  in  this  disease. 
At  present,  however,  neither  these  nor  other  medicines  of  the  same  class  are 
much  used  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy. 

Mercury. — This  is  occasionally  very  efficient  Its  power  of  increasing 
secretion  and  absorption  would  appear  to  render  it  applicable  to  dropsy  m 
general;  while  its  antiphlogistic  action  would  render  it  especially  useful  In 
Uie  advanced  stages  of  those  cases  which  have  originated  in  inflammation, 
whether  of  the  serous  and  cellular  tissues,  or^of  some  important  organ,  as 
the  liver  or  the  heart.  Hence,  it  is  often  most*  happily  combined  with  other 
remedies,  whether  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  or  purgative,  increasing  the  powers 
of  these  remedies,  at  the  same  time  that  it  exerts  an  independent  influenca 
of  its  own.     The  medicines  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  associated  in 
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dropsy  are  squill  and  digitalis.  Calomel,  the  blae  pill,  or  corrosire  rabli- 
mate,  maj  be  employed  according  to  the  circamstaoces  of  the  case.  A  com- 
bination of  sqnill  and  calomel  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
remedies  in  dropsy,  especially  when  associated  with  chronic  visceral  inflam- 
nation.  It  has  been  customary  to  administer  pills  composed  of  two  graini 
of  sqnill  and  one  of  calomel  three  times  a  day.  This  quantity  of  squill,  B9 
the  medicine  is  commonly  found  in  our  shops,  is  too  small.  The  dose  should 
be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  unless  it  nauseate  too  much.  That  of 
the  calomel  is  probably  rather  too  large.  Considering  the  excessive  ^uscepr 
tibility  of  some  dropsical  cases  to  the  influence  of  mercury,  it  would  in  gene- 
ral be  better  to  commence  with  a  smaller  dose,  and  increase  as  the  occasion 
may  reqaioe.  Perhaps  the  worst  instance  of  salitation  which  I  have  per- 
sonally witnessed,  and  in  which  the  patient  barely  escaped  with  life,  arose 
from  six  grains  of  calomel  given  in  doses  of  a  grain  each  as  above  recom- 
mended, in  a  case  of  general  dropsy.  It  is  said  that  the  system  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  this  influence  in  the  renal  variety  of  dropsy,  and  mercury  is 
consequently  dreaded  by  some  physicians  in  that  affection.  But  cures  of 
the  dropsy  sometimes  follow  these  excesses  of  the  remedy,  which  would  proba- 
bly, therefore,  prove  usefnl  by  a  more  moderate  action ;  and  strict  caution 
would  sufficiently  guard  against  inconvenient  results.  Mercury  is  decidedly 
eontraindicated  in  cases  of  pure  anaemia  or  great  debility,  and  in  those  in 
which  the  dropsy  depends  upon  some  incurable  organic  affection,  as  scirrhoi 
and  tubercles  of  the  liver,  or  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  dropsical  tissue. 

Mechanical  Means. — When  the  measures  above  detailed  prove  inadequate 
to  the  removal  of  the  effused  liquid,  and  the  distension  becomes  painfully 
inconvenient,  recourse  may  be  had  to  mechanical  means  of  relief,  such  ac 
puncture  with  a  sharp  lancet,  acupuncture,  and  tapping.  Great  relief  if 
obtained  by  these  means,  and  occasionally  they  seem  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  efficient  action  of  remedies  which  had  failed  before,  probably  by  removing 
fliat  compression  which  may  have  cramped  absorption.  It  has  occurred  to 
106  repeatedly  to  see  the  kidneys  brought  in  this  way  into  efficient  action, 
and  the  health  of  the  patient  restored  when  almost  despaired  of.  These 
measures,  however,  require  to  be  used  with  caution.  The  particular  circum- 
stances which  justify  or  forbid  their  use,  will  be  most  conveniently  detailed 
onder  the  different  forms  of  dropsy  considered  in  relation  to  their  position. 
Remarks  upon  the  subject  of  blisters,  as  depletory  agents  in  dropsy,  will  be 
best  postponed  to  the  same  occasion. 

It  remains  to  treat  of  the  measures  of  relief  peculiarly  adapted  to  those 
cases  of  dropsy  which  depend  on  certain  organic  affections. 

In  the  cardiac  drapsies,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  disease  of  the  hear^ 
which,  if  incurable,  must  be  palliated  by  appropriate  remedies.  It  is  espe- 
cially important,  in  all  cases,  that  the  patient  should  use  no  active  exercise. 
When  the  dropsy  is  associated  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  organ,  great 
relief,  if  not  a  cure,  may  be  hoped  for  from  local  depletion  and  blisters,  and 
a  moderate  mercurial  impression  maintained  for  a  considerable  time,  in  con- 
nection with  suitable  remedies  for  the  removal  of  the  effusion.  In  the  choice 
of  these  remedies,  reference  must  be  had,  as  in  other  cases  of  dropsy,  to  the 
state  of  the  system;  and  similar  auxiliary  means  must  be  employed  to  reduce 
excessive,  and  support  deficient  action.  It  is  indispensable  that  any  anennio 
condition  of  the  circulation  should  be  corrected,  as  this  has  a  powerful  ef- 
fect in  increasing  the  cardiac  disease.  Of  the  diuretics,  digitalis  is  peco- 
Darly  applicable  in  consequence  of  its  double  action  on  the  heart  and  the 
kidneys;  and,  combined  with  squill  and  calomel,  or  the  blue  mass,  in  casee 
calling  for  the  mercurial  influence,  it  is  often  productive  of  the  best  effecte. 
The  preparations  of  colcbicnm  are  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  cardiac  drop- 
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eies,  from  their  control  over  the  rheamatic  or  gooty  Irritation  in  which  the 
affection  of  the  heart  has  not  nnfreqnently  originated,  and  by  the  continu- 
ance or  recorrence  of  which  it  is  aggrayated  or  snstained.  Thongh  effectual 
cores  of  dropsy  originating  in  this  caase  can  seldom  be  expected,  mnch  may 
be  done  for  temporary  effect ;  and,  by  a  jadlcioos  employment  of  remedies, 
and  regulation  of  the  patient's  habits,  not  only  may  his  comfort  be  greally 
promoted,  bat  his  life  frequently  moch  prolonged. 

Whatever  is  peculiar  in  the  treatment  of  hepatic  dropsy  will  be  more  con- 
Teniently  considered  under  ascites,  which  is  the  form  of  dropsy  most  fre- 
quently originating  in  disease  of  the  liver. 

Benal  dropsy,  connected  with  active  congestion  or  Inflammation  of  th^ 
kidneys,  sometimes  requires,  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  application  of  cups  to 
the  small  of  the  back,  which  may  be  repeated  if  the  state  of  the  circulation 
permit.  In  the  variety  following  scarlet  fever,  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
even  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  especially  when  there  are  threatening 
symptoms  of  meningitis,  peritonitis,  or  other  serous  inflammation.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  posh  depletion  too  far,  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  disposition  to  an»raia  which  characterizes  the  affection  in  its  more 
advanced  periods.  Some  advantage  may  also  be  hoped  for  from  counter-irri- 
tation  to  the  loins  by  means  of  solntion  of  ammonia,  tartar  emetic,  or  issuea 
Blisters,  though  recommended  by  some,  are  of  doubtful  propriety,  from  their 
tendency  to  produce  strangury.  Purgatives  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this 
Tariety  of  dropsy ;  the  indication  being  to  divert  excitement  from  the  con- 
gested or  inflamed  kidneys.  Upon  the  same  principle  diaphoretic  measures 
promise  favourably.  Theory  would  certainly  suggest  these  two  means  of 
evacuation,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  as  preferable  to  diu- 
retics, the  stimulant  action  of  which  is  directed  especially  to  the  kidneys,  and 
which  might,  therefore,  endanger  an  increase  of  the  very  affection  supposed 
to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  disorder.  But  our  knowledge  on  this  subfeet 
is  yet  too  indefinite  to  justify  the  rejection,  upon  the  ground  of  theoretical 
inference,  of  any  measure  that  may  have  experience  in  its  favour;  and 
certainly  there  is  strong  testimony  in  support  of  the  usefulness  of  at  least 
two  diuretics  in  this  variety  of  dropsy;  viz.,  cream  of  tartar  and  digi- 
talis. I  have,  indeed,  found  them  the  most  effectual  remedies  as  regards  the 
dropsy,  and  productive  of  no  observable  injury  to  the  kidneys.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  resorted  to  at  any  stage  of  the  complaint,  unless  that  of  great- 
est debility.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  more  stimulating  diuretics, 
which  should  be  employed  only  under  circumstances  decidedly  calling  for 
their  supporting  influence.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  plan  would  be 
first  to  try  cathartics  and  diaphoretics,  connected  with  direct  depletion,  in 
an  obviously  inflammatory  condition  of  system,  and,  failing  with  these,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  two  diuretics  alluded  to,  with  others  of  a  similar  char^ 
acter.  Mercury  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  doubtful  propriety.  It  is  as- 
serted of  itself  occasionally  to  give  rise  to  coagulable  urine,  and  is  believed 
to  have  a  direct  influence  in  impoverishing  the  blood;  effects  which,  as  they 
are  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  renal  dropsy,  would  seem  to  exclude 
their  cause  from  the  list  of  its  remedies.  Nevertheless,  instances  have  oc- 
curred in  which  salivation  was  followed  by  permanent  benefit;  and,  if  the 
affection  of  the  kidney  be  regarded  as  inflammatory  in  its  character,  the 
powerful  antiphlogistic  agency  of  this  remedy  would  seem  to  be  indicated. 
If  employed,  it  should  be  so  with  much  caution,  in  consequence  of  the  pe- 
culiar susceptibility  of  patients  in  this  disease  to  be  violently  affected  by  it; 
and  its  use  should  not  be  extended  into  the  latter  stages.  It  should  never 
be  used  in  the  cases  of  renal  dropsy  dependent  upon  fatty  degeneration  of 
tiie  kidneys.    In  these  cases,  along  with  the  diuretics  refbrred  to,  recourse 
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mast  be  had  to  means  calealated  to  improve  the  blood,  and  invigorate  the 
sjstem.  (See  BrighVs  Disease.)  Dr.  Corrignn,  of  Dublin,  has  foand  iodide 
of  potassium  pecnjiarlj  efficacious  in  this  form  of  dropsj.  {^Dub,  Hoisp.  Qaz*, 
Jan.  1855,  p.  3tl.) 

Diet  and  Drink. — The  free  use  of  drinks  was  formerly  denied  to  dropsical 
patients,  under  the  impression  that  thej  served  to  supply  additional  stimulot 
to  secretion,  and  at  the  same  time  additional  material  for  the  function.  This 
theoretical  g^and  of  exclusion  still  continues,  with  the  superadded  reason, 
afforded  by  recent  investigations,  that  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  is  the 
greatest  impediment  to  absorption.  Nevertheless,  experience  has  decided 
against  these  hypothetical  deductions;  and  nature,  by  the  frequently  argent 
thirst  which  attends  dropsy,  and  the  extreme  distress  if  it  be  denied  gratifiea> 
tion,  throws  the  weight  of  her  indications  into  the  same  scale.  Practitioners 
now  generally  leave  their  patients  to  their  own  discretion  in  relation  to  the 
qnantitv  of  drink.  A  good  rule  is  that  the  liquid  should  be  taken  cold,  and 
in  small  quantities  frequently  repeated,  rather  than  in  large  draughts  at  once. 
Thirst  is  thus  effectoally  relieved,  while  the  stomach  and  blood-vessels  are 
not  so  much  overloaded.  The  choice  of  the  drink  must  depend  upon  circuos* 
stances.  Cold  diuretic  infusions  sometimes  satisfy  the  patient,  and  are  better 
than  cold  water  alone.  In  cases  not  inflammatory,  old  cider  sometimes 
Answers  well ;  and,  when  spirituous  liquors  are  indicated  on  account  of  pr^ 
vious  habits  or  debility,  gin  should  be  preferred.  The  infusion  of  horseradish, 
mustard,  juniper,  &c.  in  hard  cider,  as  directed  in  page  379,  is  sometimes 
useful.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  in  relation  to  diet.  The  practitioner 
will,  in  this  respect,  be  guided  by  the  particular  circumstaiices  of  each  case^ 
enjoining  an  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  inflammatory  cases,  nutritions  food  ia 
the  anemic  and  debilitated,  an  easily  digestible  diet  in  those  complicated  with 
enfeebled  digestion,  and  in  all  avoiding  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
habits  and  preferences  of  the  patient. 


Article 

ANASARCA. 

This  term,  derived  from  the  Oreek  (dva,  through,  and  ^<l/>?.  flesh),  signifies 
dropsy  of  the  exterior  cellular  or  areolar  tissue.  It  is  not  osually  extended 
to  effusions  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  interior  organs  considered  separately, 
as,  for  instance,  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  the  submucous  strue- 
ture.  Nor  is  it  customary  to  apply  it  to  dropsical  effusions  of  the  exterior 
cellular  tissue  when  of  very  small  extent  and  quite  local ;  these  being  design 
nated  by  the  term  oedema. 

The  first  symptom  of  anasarca  is  usually  a  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles^ 
appearing  towards  evening,  and  diminishing,  if  not  quite  disappearing,  before 
morning.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  swellings  by  pitting  under  pressure^ 
that  is,  by  retaining  for  a  considerable  time  the  indentations  made  by  a  com- 
pressing  body.  This  tumefaction  of  the  lower  extremities  does  not  iosplj 
that  the  effusion  of  fluid  is  confined  to  these  parts.  The  cells  of  the  areowr 
tissue  communicate,  so  that  fluid  passes  readily  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  In  anasarca,  the  effusion  generally  takes  place  in  various  portions 
of  the  body,  sometimes  probably  throughout  the  whole  exterior  structora. 
Daring  the  day  the  floid  gravitates  into  the  feet,  which  are  the  lowest  parli 
and  at  night  is  again  diffused  over  the  frame  in  eonsequence  of  its  horiaontal 
positioii.    Sometimesi  however,  the  effusion  aotaal^y  takes  place  first  ia  th* 
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feet  and  tegs;  as  id  cases  of  debility,  in  which  the  want  of  energy  in  the  cir« 
dilation  allows  the  blood  to  accomnlate  in  the  yeins  of  the  extremities,  and 
thos  to  indace  a  condition  favourable  to  the  transudation  of  sernm.  In  some 
instances,  the  tumefaction  is  first  observed  in  the  face,  particnlarly  about  the 
eyes.  This  is  apt  to  hapfen  in  febrile  dropsy,  in  which  the  liquid  is  more 
quickly  effused,  and  does  not  appear  to  travel  so  rapidly,  and  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  diseased  hearty  in  which  the  greatest  stress  of  the  circulation  is 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Another  condition  in  which  the  effusion  is 
likely  to  appear  originally  in  the  face,  neck,  or  upper  extremities,  is  that  of 
obstruction  in  the  veins  which  reconvey  the  blood  from  these  parts,  as  in  the 
descending  vena  cava.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  in  which  the  dropsy 
was  confined  to  one  arm.  In  certain  rare  instances  of  extremely  rapid  effusion, 
the  dropsical  swelling  has  shown  itself  simultaneously  over  the  whole  body. 

The  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  in  most  instances,  gradually  increases, 
extends  up  the  legs  and  thighs,  encroaches  upon  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
parietes,  and  at  last  reaches  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  so  that  the  whole 
body  becomes  bloated,  and  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent  The  parts  in 
which  the  cellular  texture  is  loose  suffer  tumefaction  in  the  greatest  degree. 
Hence,  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  tops  of  the  feet,  the  eyelids  and  neigh* 
bouring  parts,  the  scrotum  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  penis  in  males,  and  the 
labia  pudendi  in  females,  become  greatly  distended.  The  swelling  of  the 
privates  is  often  so  great  as  to  occasion  much  inconvenience,  and  in  the  male 
even  to  interfere  with  micturition.  The  lower  extremities  are  often  enor* 
mously  increased^in  bulk,  and  the  skin  stretched,  tense,  and  shining.  Some- 
times the  cuticle  rises  in  the  form  of  blisters,  or  the  skin  itself  gives  way;  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation  invades  the  integuments;  the  cellular  tissue 
sloughs;  and  sores  are  formed,  which  become  the  outlets  of  great  quantities 
of  serous  fluid,  and  thus  afford  mnch  relief  to  the  patient  Instances  have 
occurred  in  which  permanent  cures  have  been  effected  in  this  way ;  but  more 
frequently,  though  the  patient  may  obtain  some  ease  from  his  oppression,  the 
conjoined  exhaustion  and  irritation  are  more  than  his  enfeebled  system  can 
support,  and  the  case  terminates  fatally. 

Most  frequently  the  anasarca  when  extensive  is  attended  with  effusion  into 
the  serous  cavities,  which  greatly  increases  the  danger,  and  often  proves  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  disease  runs  its 
course  without  such  complication.  Sometimes  the  anasarcous  swelling  sud- 
denly disappears,  and,  by  a  sort  of  metastasis,  is  succeeded  by  effusion  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  into  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavity. 

This  form  of  dropsy  is  liable  to  all  the  diversities  of  character  which  have 
been  described  under  the  head  of  dropsy  in  general.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  sthenic  or  asthenic,  febrile  and  inflammatory,  or  anemic.  When  it 
is  of  a  febrile  character,  and  dependent  on  irritation  of  the  secreting  tissue, 
the  swelling  is  more  firm  and  elastic,  and  the  impressions  made  by  the  finger 
are  sooner  effaced  than  in  other  forms  of  the  disease.  In  some  instances, 
the  excitement  of  the  tissue  amounts  to  inflammation,  and  disagreeable  sen* 
sations  are  experienced  in  the  affected  part,  with  tenderness  on  pressure.  The 
febrile  forms  of  anasarca  are  occasionally,  moreover,  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion of  some  interior  structure,  especially  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  of 
the  kidneys.  In  cases  of  the  disease  dependent  on  general  debility  or  a  watery 
state  of  the  blood,  or  upon  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  the  tumefaction  is 
Qsoally  soft,  and  pits  easily  under  the  fingers. 

Anasarca  is  usually  attended  with  much  loss  of  flesh,  and,  in  those  portions 
of  the  body  not  occupied  by  the  effn*ied  fluid,  the  emaciation  is  sometimes 
tzireme.  This  condition  is  very  striking  in  old  cases,  in  which  a  sudden  ab- 
•orption  of  the  dropsical  fluid  takes  place. 
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The  diagnosis  of  the  affection  is  scarcely  ever  doabtfdl.  Sometimes  tberi 
may  be  difficoltj  for  a  time  io  deciding  whether  an  edematous  state  of  tbe 
feet  and  legs  is  merely  local,  and  dependent  on  inflammation  of  the  cellalar 
tissne  from  gout,  rheumatism,  or  other  cause,  or  whether  it  is  properly  drop- 
sical. But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  progress  of  the  disease  will  in  geneni 
soon  settle  the  question.  Oeneral  emphysema  might  possibly  be  confounded 
with  dropsy ;  but  the  crackling  under  the  fingers  in  the  former  affection  will 
sufficiently  distinguish  it. 

After  death  from  anasarca,  the  cellular  tissue  is  found  greatly  distended. 
That  beneath  the  skin  is  usually  most  so,  but  the  eff'usion  is  observed  also  in 
the  deeper  structure,  and  even  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  and  viscera, 
which  are  softened,  pale,  and  disposed  to  speedy  putrefaction.  Sometimes 
the  serum  is  observed  to  have  accumulated  in  the  tissue  subjacent  to  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  which  are  elevated,  and  assume  a  somewhat  jelly-like  ap- 
pearance. Indeed,  one  of  the  causes  of  death  in  dropsy  is  the  serous  effusion 
beneath  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air- passages. 

In  relation  to  the  causes  and  general  treatment,  there  is  nothing  so  peev- 
liar  as  to  require  particular  notice.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  tlid 
subject  of  dropsy  in  general.  A  few  observations,  however,  in  relation  to 
the  local  treatment  of  the  disease  will  be  in  place  here.  Bandages  to  the 
limbs  have  been  recommended.  In  most  cases  they  can  be  of  no  service. 
Bnt,  when  the  affection  is  confined  to  the  feet  and  legs,  either  originally,  or 
towards  the  close  of  a  more  extensive  affection,  a  well-regulated  pressure  may 
prove  useful  by  promoting  absorption.  In  some  instances,  too,  of  very  great 
distension,  it  is  possible  that  some  good  may  be  effected  by  careful  bandaging, 
in  obviating  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  sloughing. 

Blisters  to  the  extremities  have  sometimes  been  employed  to  promote  the 
discharge  of  the  effused  serum,  and  they  may  undoubtedly  afford  relief  in 
this  way.  But  their  advantages  are  far  overbalanced  by  the  danger  of  ob- 
stinate ulceration,  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  gangrene  from  their  use; 
and  they  have  now  been  universally  abandoned.  I  have  seen  one  striking 
case,  in  which  an  enormous  ulcer  on  each  leg  followed  the  application  H 
blisters;  and,  though  the  dropsical  symptoms  entirely  disappeared,  the  patient 
died  under  the  combined  irritation  and  exhaustion  produced  by  them.  Still 
less  admissible  are  the  actual  cautery,  and  the  seton,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly  recommended. 

Small  punctures  may  often  be  made  with  advantage  in  cases  of  great  dis- 
tension. The  quantity  of  liquid  which  escapes  even  from  a  few  of  these 
minute  wounds  is  sometimes  astonishing,  and  the  relief  to  the  patient  inde- 
scribable. Bnt  they  are  not  without  hazard.  Even  in  robust  patients  they 
are  often  attended  with  more  or  less  inflammation,  and  sometimes  end  in  olh 
stinate  sores,  though  fatal  effects  very  rarely  ensue;  but  in  the  feeble,  is 
whom  the  powers  of  life  are  already  nearly  exhausted,  they  not  unfrequently 
seem  to  hasten  the  close.  The  inflammation  extends  rapidly  over  the  limb^ 
sinks  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  occasionally  gives  rise  to  extensive  gan- 
grene, preceded  by  severe  pain.  I  have  repeatedly  known  patients  to  die 
from  the  effects  of  these  punctures,  after  having  been  g^atly  relieved  for  a 
time  by  the  discharge  of  the  effused  fluid.  They  should,  therefore,  alwajs 
be  practised  with  caution,  and  never  in  the  very  feeble,  unless  the  symptoms 
of  oppression  should  be  so  excessive  as  to  threaten  immediate  death.  Undtr 
these  circumstances,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  less  of  two  evik. 
In  young  or  middle-aged  patients,  with  considerable  vigour  of  constitution, 
they  may  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  distension  becomes  very  distressing, 
and  has  resisted  the  usual  diuretic  and  purgative  remedies.  The  pnneisna 
should  be  made  with  a  very  sharp  lancet,  and  not  deeper  than  merely  throogli 
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the  skin.  They  should  De?er  be  nameroos,  and  freqaeDtly  three  or  four  in  a 
limb  will  be  safficieat  at  one  time.  They  are  most  effectual  for  the  discharge 
of  the  fluid  when  made  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  or  in  the  leg  above  the  ankle; 
bot  are  thought  to  be  safest  in  the  thighs.  When  the  scrotum  and  penis,  or 
labia  pudendi*  are  very  much  swollen,  they  may  often  be  punctured  in  the 
tame  way  with  much  advantage.  It  is  said  that  slight  incisions,  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  in  length,  merely  through  the  cuticle,  answer  a  good  purpose,  and 
are  less  liable  to  be  followed  by  mischievous  consequences.  Acupuncture  has 
been  of  late  recommended  as  less  hazardous  than  incision,  though  this  also  \$ 
not  without  its  danger.  The  punctures  should  be  made  with  a  sharp,  highly 
polished,  and  fine  needle,  should  never  l)e  so  deep  as  to  penetrate  a  fascia, 
and  should  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches. 
Incision  would  probably  be  preferable  to  puncture  by  very  coarse  or  three* 
tided  needles,  which  have  been  advised,  as  there  would  be  less  contusion,  and 
probably  less  danger  of  inflammation. 

When  the  extremities  become  inflamed  in  dropsy,  whether  spontaneously 
or  in  consequence  of  wounds,  the  patient  should  lie  in  bed  with  the  limb 
somewhat  elevated;  lead-water  or  flaxseed  mucilage  should  be  applied  to 
the  inflamed  surface;  or  the  parts  should  be  enveloped  in  an  emollient 
poaltice,  to  which,  in  case  of  gangrene  and  sloughing,  a  solution  of  creasote 
may  be  added  with  advantage. 


Jlrticle  III. 

DROPSY  OF  THE  BRAIN,  or  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

The  term  hydrocephalus  is,  in  this  work,  considered  as  embracing  only 
Aose  cases  of  serous  effusion  within  the  cranium  which  are  independent  of 
inflammation.  The  affection  usually  denominated  acute  hydrocephalus  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  meningitis,  either  simple  or  tuberculous,  and  owes 
little  or  nothing  of  its  symptoms  or  result  to  the  effused  liquid,  which  may 
or  may  not  exist  in  any  particular  case.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  there 
is  such  an  affection  as  proper  acute  hydrocephalus,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  here  used.  The  affection  is  undoubtedly  rare ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  rational  ground  for  denying  its  existence;  ai)  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  death  has  occurred  after  a  brief  illness,  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis* 
ease;  and  serous  fluid  in  abnormal  quantity  has  been  found  within  the  era* 
niam,  without  any  other  appreciable  lesion.  Yet  there  are  no  signs  by  which 
snch  an  affection,  occurring  after  a  complete  formatioit^  of  the  cranium,  could 
be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  apK)plexy,  or  meningitis  affecting  the 
baee  of  the  brain;  and  it  is  unnecessary,  iu  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  give 
il  a  distinct  consideration.  The  following  observations,  therefore,  apply  only 
to  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  slowly  developed. 

The  effused  liquid  in  hydrocephalus  may  occupy  the  ventricles,  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid,  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  or  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
which  is  infiltrated  with  it.  In  the  last  two  situations,  however,  the  quantity 
of  the  liquid  is  always  small;  and  its  influence  in  producing  the  symptoms  eo 
doobtful  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  view.  By  some  pathologists  the  situa- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  name ;  the  disease  being  denominated  hydrocephaluM 
vUernus  when  the  effusion  is  seated  in  the  ventricles,  and  hydrocephalus 
€xtemu9  when  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

The  disease  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  The  congenital  cases  are 
•louMt  always  connected  with  organic  defect  in  the  encephalon,  such  as  a  par<» 
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tial  or  entire  want  of  brain;  and,  ending  fatally  either  dnring  labonr,  or 
within  a  short  period  after  birth,  scarcely  merit  the  notice  of  the  practitioner. 
It  is  only  the  acquired  disease  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

This  occurs  chiefly  in  the  young,  especially  in  infants  before  the  closure  of 
the  fontanels;  but  may  happen  at  any  period  of  life.  Yet,  in  relation  to  cases 
in  which  the  cranium  is  incapable  of  expansion,  there  must  always  be  some 
doubt;  as  the  only  certain  criterion  of  the  presence  of  water  is  the  increased 
size  of  the  head.  Various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  of  a  chronic  charac- 
ter, are  capable  of  producing  symptoms  closely  analogous  to  those  of  hydro- 
cephalus ;  and  any  diagnosis  that  may  be  formed  in  such  cases  mu^t  be  more 
or  less  conjectural  All  that  can  be  said  with  propriety  is,  that,  when  a  case 
exhibits  the  ordinary  hydrocephalic  signs,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
expanded  cranium,  after  the  complete  union  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  there 
may  very  probably  be  dropsy  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms,  Course,  dbc. — The  most  obvious  phenomenon  in  hydrocephalie 
patients  is  the  enlarged,  or  gradually  enlarging  head.  The  expansion  takes 
place  usually  in  all  parts  of  the  bony  case  of  the  brain,  except  the  base ;  bot 
it  is  generally  most  conspicuous  in  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  regions; 
the  top  of  the  head  being  comparatively  little  affected.  As  the  face  is  in 
general  not  larger  than  usual  in  health,  the  forehead  and  sides  of  the  cranium 
are  made  to  project  very  much,  and  give  to  the  child  a  peculiar  aspect.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  said  that  the  face  undergoes  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment, and  the  whole  bead  appears  gigantic.  The  enlargement  is  sometimes 
irregular,  affecting  especially  the  forehead,  or  the  parietal  region,  and  much 
greater  on  one  side  than  the  other,  so  as  to  occasion  great  deformity.  The 
fontanels  expand  very  much,  the  sutures  not  unfrequently  open,  and  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  seem  in  some  extreme  cases  to  be  almost  floating  upon  a  sur- 
face of  liquid.  Fluctuation  can  be  perceived  between  them ;  and  the  inter- 
osseous spaces  are  either  at  the  level  of  the  surface,  or  project  somewhat  above 
it  In  some  cases  in  which  the  collection  of  water  is  very  great,  the  head 
appears  somewhat  translucent,  if  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  light 

After  a  length  of  time,  which  is  exceedingly  variable,  if  the  patient  surrive, 
the  interosseous  spaces  are  gradually  converted  into  bone,  and  the  cranium 
becomes  entire;  but  it  is  no  uncommon  event  for  the  fontanels  to  remaia 
open  in  hydrocephalic  patients  for  many  years.  After  the  complete  ossiftca- 
tioa  of  the  cranium,  the  head  ceases  to  expand ;  and,  unless  there  should  alao 
be  a  cessation  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  effusion,  severe  symptoms  soon 
make  their  appearance.  \^hile  the  bones  yield  readily  to  the  accumulating 
liquid,  and  no  great  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  brain,  it  not  unfreqaeiitly 
happens  that  the  general  symptoms  are  not  striking.  When  the  diseaac 
attacks  children  whose  fontanels  have  closed,  the  expanding  force  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  reopen  them,  and  this  event  has  happened  as  late  as  the  eighth  of 
ninth  year. 

The  size  which  the  cranium  is  capable  of  attaining  in  this  complaint  it 
enormous.  Thus,  the  circumference  of  the  head  in  a  child  two  years  old, 
under  the  notice  of  Willan,  was  twenty-nine  inches;  and  in  another  of  foar* 
teen  months,  seen  by  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  nearly  twenty-three  inches.  In 
general,  however,  the  size  is  much  less,  and  it  varies  by  every  gradation  from 
the  least  vi8it>le  expansion  to  the  largest  dimensions  mentioned. 

The  Grst  signs  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  accumulated  fluid  are  not  easily  de- 
fined. They  consist  usually  in  some  deficiency  or  irregularity  of  nervona 
action.  Certain  symptoms  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  In* 
creased  weight  of  the  head.  The  child  walks  with  a  somewhat  tottering  ar 
uncertain  gait;  and  not  unfrequently  falls.  He  either  holds  his  head  stiffly 
and  watchfully  erect,  lo  as  to  prevent  its  falling  on  either  side,  or  anpporti 
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it  by  his  hand,  or  upon  some  object  in  his  Ticinity.  In  bed,  he  nsaallj  lies 
upon  his  back.  The  limbs  are  freqaentlj  affected  with  tremors.  There  is 
occasionally  pain  in  the  head  or  limbs,  which  appears  to  be  paroxysmal,  and, 
when  mo8t  violent,  causes  the  child  to  scream.  The  acateness  of  the  special 
senses  is  diminished.  Dimness  of  vision  occurs,  which  in  some  instances  in-; 
creases  to  blindness,  while  in  others  the  patient  can  see  to  the  last.  The  skin 
becomes  more  or  less  insensible ;  and  the  smell  and  taste  are  sometimes  af- 
fected. Hearing  is  nsnally  the  last  of  the  special  senses  to  fail.  The  intellect 
is  seldom  materially  deranged  in  the  earlier  stages ;  though  the  memory  is 
cbffously  enfeebled,  and  not  unfreqnently  a  certain  dulness  or  hebetude  of 
mind  is  obvious.  The  digestive  function  often  remains  long  unimpaired. 
Indeed,  the  appetite  is  sometimes  keen,  and,  unless  some  other  d'sease  com- 

tlicates  the  case,  the  patient  may  even  increase  in  flesh.     But  more  frequently 
6  emaciates,  notwithstanding  that  he  may  take  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  food.     The  bowels  are  costive  throughout,  and  the  urine  scanty.     A  dis- 

Eition  to  copious  secretion  of  tears  and  of  saliva  has  been  noticed.  At 
jrth  symptoms  of  more  profound  cerebral  lesion  appear;  such  as  occasional 
vomiting,  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  limbs,  muscular  rigidity,  strabismus, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  epileptic  convulsions,  partial  palsy,  and  mental  imbecility, 
with  a  disposition  to  drowsiness  or  stupor.  These  symptoms  are  soon  followed 
by  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  abolition  of  the  senses,  especially  of  vision, 
involuntary  discharges  from  the  bladder  and  bowels,  a  small,  feeble,  irregular, 
and  frequent  pulse,  stertorous  respiration,  and  death. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  uncertain.  Most  of  those  affected  die  in 
infancy.  Some  live  on  for  many  years,  and  now  and  then  one  to  adult  age, 
and,  it  is  said,  even  to  old  age. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  quantity  of  liquid  found  in  the  ventricles 
varies  greatly.  It  may  be  only  a  few  ounces,  or  it  may  be  pounds.  Dr. 
Bright  has  reported  a  case  in  which  seven  or  eight  pints  were  taken  from  the 
bead  of  a  man,  who  had  been  affected  with  the  disease  from  infancy,  and  died 
when  near  thirty.  The  ventricles  are  often  expanded  into  one  great  cavity. 
The  consistence  of  the  brain  may  be  natural,  though  in  some  instances  hard- 
ened, and  in  others  softened  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  from  the  surface  of  the 
Tentricles.  The  brain  is  sometimes  spread  out,  in  the  form  of  a  layer,  perhaps 
Dot  more  than  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  thickness,  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cranium;  the  shape  of  the  hemispheres  being  lost,  and  the  convolutions 
obliterated. 

Instead  of  the  ventricles,  the  arachnoid  sometimes  contains  the  liquid,  in 
which  case,  instead  of  being  unfolded  into  a  sorf^f  bag,  the  brain  is  appa- 
rently compressed  into  the  bottom  of  the  cranial  cavity,  with  the  liquid  above 
It.  In  this  case,  the  form  of  the  brain  is  preserved,  and  the  convolutions  are 
aot  effaced.  The  head  is  thought  not  to  be  susceptible  of  so  great  an  enlarge- 
ment as  when  the  effusion  has  taken  place  in  the  ventricles. 

In  other  instances,  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles  and  that  of  the  arachnoid 
sre  thrown  into  one  by  the  opening  of  the  commissures  of  the  brain,  of  which 
the  central  portions  now  present  upward,  and  the  hemispheres  appear  as  if 
folded  back. 

It  might' be  supposed  that,  compressed  as  the  brain  is  by  the  liquid,  it 
would  be  diminished  in  weight  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Tarieiies  just  described,  at  least  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  liquid  is  usually  perfectly  colourless  and  limpid;  but  sometimes,  espe- 
cially in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  it  appears  like  a  bloody  serum,  and  it 
partially  coagulable.  It  generally  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  albumen, 
sometimes  a  little  ozmazome,  and  various  saline  substances,  such  as  chloride, 
of  sodium,  phosphate  of  soda,  &c.,  also  in  very  small  proportion. 
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The  bones  of  the  craDiam  ate  sometimes  as  thin  as  paper,  and  yerj  fragile^ 
sometimes  of  a  thickness  not  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  head,  and  in 
other  instances  mnch  thickened,  even  to  the  extent  of  nine  or  ten  lines.  In 
fhe  last  case,  thej  are  osaallj  spongj  as  in  rachitis,  and,  when  otherwise,  owe 
their  development,  perhaps,  to  the  deposition  of  bony  matter  upon  the  inner 
gnrface,  to  snpplj  the  deficiency  resalting  from  the  partial  absorption  of  the 
effosed  liqnid. 

Causes, — It  is  possible  that  the  same  condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
extreme  vessels,  which  induces  dropsy  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  seront 
eavities,  may  operate  in  the  brain  so  as  to  occasion  hydrocephalus,  especially 
when,  from  a  want  of  union  between  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  little  resistance 
is  offered  to  the  accumulation.  But,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  eflbsion 
appears  to  be  owing  to  tumours  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  cerebellnm, 
and  especially  to  tubercles,  which  press  upon  the  veins,  and  thus  induce  effn- 
sion,  exactly  as  tumours  in  the  abdomen  give  rise  to  ascites.  It  is  stated  that 
tumours  are  not  apt  to  produce  this  effect  until  they  have  attained  consider- 
able size,  and  they  are  more  apt  to  produce  it  when  seated  in  the  cerebellnm, 
or  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  than  elsewhere. 

Diagnosis, — There  would  seem  to  be  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  easee 
6f  hydrocephalus,  when  attended  at  once  by  enlargement  of  the  head,  and  the 
general  symptoms  indicative  of  cerebral  lesion.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for 
the  practitioner  to  be  on  his  guard,  not  to  mistake  for  this  disease  cases  of 
naturally  large  heads,  and  those  in  which  the  cranium  is  thickened  and 
spongy,  as  sometimes  happens  in  rachitis.  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  occur- 
ring at  the  same  period  of  life,  may  be  attended  with  increased  dimensions 
of  the  cranium,  and  with  signs  of  cerebral  lesion;  but,  in  this  affection,  there 
is  perhaps  less  of  evident  cerebral  disease  in  its  progress,  until  the  acuter 
symptoms  come  on  which  terminate  fatally,  and  there  is  also  less  tendency  to 
produce  local  derangements,  as  in  a  particular  limb  or  muscle ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  This  affection,  however,  is  compara- 
tively very  rare. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  generally  unfavourable.  When  dependent  on 
mere  functional  derangement,  this  form  of  dropsy  may  end  in  recovery  as  well 
as  any  other  form ;  but  most  frequently  it  is  connected  with  irremovable  canses, 
and  necessarily  ends  in  death.  When  consequent  upon  scarlatina  or  other 
febrile  disease,  it  may  be  considered  as  probably  independent  of  organic  lesion, 
and  its  cure  may  be  hoped  for.  When  associated  with  an  obvious  tuberculons 
diathesis,  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  desperate.  But,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  precise  origin;  and  a  guarded  prognosis 
should  always  be  given. 

Treatment. — This  consists  essentially  in  the  production  of  the  mercurial 
impression,  and  the  use  of  diuretics  and  cathartics.  In  addition,  when  the  child 
is  scrofulous  or  anemic,  the  chalybeates,  preparations  of  iodine,  decoction  of 
pipsissewa,  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  used.  Revulsion  to  the  scalp  by  means 
of  blisters,  croton  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  other  irritant  substances,  has  also 
been  recommended.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  the  use  of  the  remedies,  not  to 
exhaust  the  strength  of  the  patient.  For  producing  the  mercurial  impressioii, 
small  doses  of  calomel  or  the  blue  pill  may  be  given  internally;  and  merenrial 
ointment  rubbed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  and  on  the  scalp.  Of 
the  diuretics,  squill,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  nerhape 
digitalis  may  be  used,  though  the  last  always  with  caution.  Cream  of  tartar, 
combined,  when  the  patient  is  somewhat  vigorous,  with  jalap,  would  bt  the 
best  cathartic.  Of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium  is  nsnally 
preferred. 

The  following  is  the  plan  employed  by  OoUs,  for  which  he  claims  gretti 
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•vccess.  The  head  is  to  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  woollen  cap,  and 
e?erj  night  one  or  two  scmples  of  mercurial  ointment,  mixed  with  an  oint* 
ment  made  from  joniper  berries,  are  to  be  mbbed  upon  the  scalp.  Calomel 
ia  to  be  given  in  doses  of  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  a  grain,  twice  a  da/; 
care  being  taken  that  too  much  purging  is  not  produced.  For  young  in- 
l^nts,  the  best  diet  is  the  mother's  milk,  or  that  of  a  healthy  nurse ;  for  older 
children,  meats,  egg^,  and  coffee  made  from  roasted  acorns.  Fat  substances, 
and  all  alcoholic  liquids  are  to  be  excluded.  In  pleasant  weather,  the  child 
aboald  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  In  winter,  the  temperature 
of  the  chamber  should  be  about  68^  or  70^  F.,  and  the  child  should  He  on  a 
mattress,  and  be  carefully  guarded  against  currents  of  air.  Golis  asserts 
tliat  this  plan,  duly  persevered  in,  has  produced  complete  and  lasting  cures 
in  many  instances.  Should  no  improvement  be  perceived  at  the  end  of  two 
Qionths,  he  advises  the  use  of  diuretics,  such  as  acetate  of  potassa  and  squill, 
in  connection  with  the  former  medicines,  and  the  insertion  of  an  issue  in  the 
neck  or  arm,  which  is  to  be  kept  discharging  for  several  months.  Should 
inflammatory  symptoms  intervene,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. After  the  commencement  of  recovery,  advantage  sometimes  accrues 
from  small  doses  of  qninia. 

Dr.  Watson  relates  the  following  mode  of  cure  as  having  been  effectual  in 
two  cases.  It  was  employed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gower,  and  succeeded 
after  the  blue  pill,  diuretics,  purgatives,  &c.  had  been  used  without  effect 
Ten  grains  of  metallic  mercury  were  rubbed  with  conserve  of  roses;  five 
grains  of  fresh  squill  were  added ;  and  the  whole  made  into  pills  with  pow- 
dered liquorice-root.  This  quantity  was  taken  three  times  a  day,  for  nearlv 
three  weeks.  It  acted  powerfully  as  a  diuretic,  without  salivation,  but  with 
great  reduction  of  strength  and  flesh,  and  gradual  relief  to  the  symptoms.  It 
was  continued  for  two  weeks  longer,  at  first  twice,  and  afterwards  once  daily : 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  cure  was  complete.  The  strength  was  restorod 
by  the  use  of  iron,  and  the  cure  was  permanent. 

Compression  and  tapping  of  the  head  have  been  frequently  employed  in 
cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  sometimes  with  asserted  success.  Mr. 
Barnard'^  method  of  compression,  which  has  proved  successful  in  several 
instances,  is  to  apply  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  completely  round  the  head,  from  before  backward ;  then  to  carry 
cross  strips  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other  over  the  crown,  and,  lastly, 
one  long  strip  from  the  root  of  the  nose  over  the  vertex  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  This  plan  is  applicable  only  to  cases  in  which  the  bones  are  loose, 
and  the  general  powers  feeble,  as  shown  by  paleness  of  the  surface,  flabbi- 
ness  of  the  muscles,  &c.  (fTo/soTi's  Leoiuren,)  Should  the  symptoms  be 
aggravated  by  the  pressure,  it  should  be  relaxed  or  abandoned.  Mr.  Richard 
Phillips  employs,  instead  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  an  elastic  loop  or 
fillet  of  strong  caoutchouc  webbing,  two  inches  wide,  with  a  circumference 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  head,  which  is  consequently  somewhat  com- 
pressed when  it  is  applied;  As  the  bulk  of  the  head  lessens,  it  is  necessary 
to  lessen  also  the  circumference  of  the  fillet  The  treatment  should  be  con- 
tinned  until  the  cranial  bones  are  united.  Mr.  Phillips  relates  one  case  in 
which  it  was  quite  successful.  {Lancet^  Am.  ed.,  Jan.  1858,  p.  48.) 

The  operation  of  tapping  has  been  employed  by  many,  and  with  variable 
success.  In  some  instances,  temporary  relief  has  been  obtained ;  in  others^ 
the  operation  has  appeared  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  and  hasten  death ;  and 
in  others  again,  though  comparatively  few,  a  complete  cure  has  been  effected.^ 
The  operation  should  never  be  resorted  to  until  all  other  measures  have 
failed,  and  the  case  is  considered  desperate.  The  opening  should  be  made 
by  a  amall  trochar,  introduced  perpendicolarly,  **  at  the  edge  of  the  anta-* 
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fior  fontanel,  go  as  to  be  as  mach  as  possible  cot  of  the  waj  of  the  longl- 
tadioal  sioos,  and  the  g^reat  Teins  emptying  therein.  The  instant  that  the 
pulse  becomes  weak,  or  the  dilated  papil  contracts,  or  the  expression  of 
the  child's  countenance  manifestly  alters,  the  cannla  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  aperture  in  the  skall  closed.  Gentle  compression  should  be  care* 
felly  made  to  compensate,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  pressure  that  hit 
been  remoTed  with  the  fluid."  (WaUion^a  Lectures.)  Should  inflammation 
follow,  it  most  be  treated  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means.  A  case  has  been 
reported  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Winn,  in  the  London  Lancet  (Nov.  3, 1855,  p.  408),  in 
which,  after  tapping  the  heaid,  and  withdrawing  seventy-two  ounces  of  liquid, 
he  injected  two  ounces  of  a  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine,  containing  fourteen 
ninims  of  the  tincture,  and  then  bandaged  the  head,  with  compression.  It 
was  a  case  of  external  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  brain  lay  collapsed  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium.  Ten  days  after  the  operation  the  child  died,  but  with 
Httle  if  any  return  of  effusion. 


^ticle  IF. 

DROPSY  OP  THE  CHEST,  ob  HYDROTHORAX. 

Though  generally  applied  at  present  exclusiyely  to  dropsical  collections 
in  the  pleura,  the  term  bydrothorax  may,  fjfpm  its  origin  {Oiwp,  water,  and 
Mpa^,  chest),  be  appropriately  extended  to  any  case  of  serous  effusion 
within  the  thoracic  cavity ;  and  in  this  enlarged  acceptation  I  shall  here  em* 
ploy  it  There  are  three  positions  which  may  be  severally  or  jointly  occu- 
pied by  this  affection ;  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  that  of  the  perieardinmy  and 
the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

1.  Pleural  Dropsy. 

More  or  less  serous  fluid  is  very  often  found  in  the  pleural  caTities  after 
death,  without  having  given  rise,  during  life,  to  any  disturbance  of  health* 
This  may  be  the  result  of  effusion  occurring,  like  copious  sweats,  in  the  dying 
state,  or  may  be  purely  cadaveric,  or  may  have  existed  unnoticed  during  life. 
To  constitute  dropsy,  the  effusion  most  be  so  considerable  as  to  derange  in 
some  degree  the  healthy  functions.  When  it  exists  to  this  extent,  it  pro* 
duces  more  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  increased  by  any  bodily 
exertion,  especially  running,  or  ascending  heights,  and  is  greater  in  the 
horizontal  than  in  the  erect  position.  The  dyspnoea  is  slight  at  firsts  bst 
increases  as  the  disease  advances,  and  often  becomes  excessive  before  its 
dose,  bearing  a  close  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  effused  liquid.  The  pa- 
tient lies  preferably  on  the  side  roost  affected,  generally  with  his  head  aad 
shoulders  elevated ;  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  is  often  unable  to  lie  down 
at  all,  maintaining  day  and  night  the  sitting  posture.  The  pressure  opoa 
the  lungs  impedes  the  pulmonary  circulation;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  face 
has  often  a  livid  or  purplish  hue,  and  the  lips  are  sometimes  almobt  black  is 
bad  cases.  This  disease  is  often  associated  from  the  commencement  with 
anasarca;  and,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  oedema  of  the  face  in  the  morning, 
and  of  the  feet  and  ankles  towards  night,  is  very  apt  to  make  its  appearanos 
liefore  the  close. 

The  chest  is  usually  more  prominent  at  the  part  where  the  liquid  is  eot- 
Iscted.  The  projection  is  often  obTious  to  the  eve,  and  may  be  demonstratsd 
by  measaremeot  with  a  tape.    Wliea  the  eShdlon  is  ? eqr  copious^  Ihs  riha 
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sre  ftniher  separated  tbao  in  health,  and  the  intercostal  apaeet  lose  their 
ordinary  depression,  and  sometimes  even  appear  to  bulge  outward.  The 
heart  too  is  displaced,  being  pressed  towards  the  opposite  side.  It  is  as- 
serted that,  if  the  body  be  shaken,  the  agitation  of  the  fluid  may  be  heard ; 
bot  this  can  happen  only  when  there  is  also  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 
The  vibration  felt  by  tfafe  hand  applied  to  the  chest  of  an  indiyidual  while 
apeaking,  is  less  sensible  on  the  side  aiTected  with  dropsy  than  on  the  other. 
Sometimes,  when  the  effusion  is  very  abundant,  fluctuation  can  be  perceived 
if  one  hand  be  laid  upon  the  chest,  and  slight  percussion  be  made  by  the 
other  upon  the  intercostal  spaces  in  the  same  vicinity.  Bichat  speaks  of 
the  increased  dyspnoea  resulting  from  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  as  a  useful 
diagnostic  symptom.  This,  however,  is  experienced  in  so  many  other  affec- 
tions of  the  chest  as  to  be  of  little  value.  It  may  assist  the  diagnosis  when 
one  pleural  cavity  only  is  dropsical ;  as  the  pressure  produces  a  much  greater 
effect  when  applied  on  the  sound,  than  on  the  diseased  side. 

Bot  the  most  certain  evidences  are  those  afforded  by  percussion  and 
aoscnltation.  There  is  always  dnlness  on  percussion,  proportionate  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  amount  of  effusion.  This  dnlness  is  usually  first  per- 
ceived in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  gradually  mounts  upward,  with 
the  increase  of  the  effusion,  until,  in  extreme  cases,  it  extends  over  the  whole 
half  of  the  thorax,  except  the  portion  corresponding  with  the  root  of  the 
longs.  When  the  effusion  is  less  extensive,  the  dnlness  changes  its  position 
with  that  of  the  patient,  and  thus  shows  clearly  that  it  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  movable  fluid  in  the  pleura.  If,  for  example,  the  instrument  be 
applied  upon  the  front  of  the  Chest,  near  the  highest  limit  of  the  dnlness, 
in  the  erect  position,  and  the  patient  then  be  made  to  lie  on  his  back,  any 
decided  difference  between  the  sound  emitted  upon  percussion,  before  and 
after  the  change  of  posture,  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  tl^  existence  of  a  liquid 
in  the  cavity. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  the  peculiar  resonance  of  the  voice 
called  ssgophony  is  sometimes  perceived,  upon  applying  the  ear  over  the 
seat  of  effusion ;  but  this  disappears  with  the  increase  of  the  affection.  The 
respiratory  murmur  is  feeble  at  first,  and  at  length  ceases  to  be  heard,  in 
some  bad  cases,  over  almost  the  whole  chest.  But,  unless  the  collapse  of 
the  lung  is  complete,  if  the  patient  be  placed  upon  his  face,  both  SBgophony 
and  the  respiratory  murmur  may  be  sensible  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
chesty  when  they  have  ceased  anteriorly. 

The  only  affections  with  which  pleural  dropsy  is  likely  to  be  confounded 
are  consolidation  of  the  lung  from  pneumonia  or  other  cause,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  pus  or  blood  in  the  cavity.  From  the  former,  dropsy  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, in  moderate  cases,  by  the  changing  position  of  the  dnlness  and  the 
auscultatory  signs,  with  the  change  of  posture  by  the  patient;  and,  in  severe 
cases  in  which  the  whole  cavity  is  full,  by  the  obvious  expansion  of  the 
chest,  the  enlargement  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  effacing  of  their 
regular  depression.  Besides,  in  pneumonia  percussion  is  not  usually  so  flat  as 
in  dropsy,  the  respiratory  sounds  are  not  so  distant,  the  vibratory  movement 
of  the  chest  is  increased  instead  of  being  diminished,  and  the  condition  of 
the  sputum  is  quite  characteristic.  Empyema  is  distinguished  with  greater 
diflicnlty.  The  diagnostic  signs  of  this  affection  are  chiefly  such  as  indicate 
the  previous  or  coincident  existence  of  inflammation ;  though  it  is  not  im<* 
possible  that,  even  with  these,  the  liquid  effused  may  be  merely  serum,  and, 
therefore,  if  long  continued,  entitled  to  be  considered  as  dropsical.  Em- 
pyema is  more  apt  than  dropsy  to  be  confined  to  one  side,  and  is  much  lees 
apt  to  be  accompanied  with  cedema  of  the  face  and  extremities.  ShouM 
the  signs  exist  of  a  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  and  the 
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langs,  the  effasion  may  be  looked  on  as  certainly  pnrolent.  The  existence 
of  blood  in  the  pleural  ca?ity  may  be  inferred,  if  the  effasion  has  sncceeded 
amy  violence,  or  has  come  on  suddenly  in  cases  of  a  hemorrhagic  tendency, 
aa  in  purpura  and  scuryy. 

Pleural  dropsy  is  often  only  a  portion  of  general  dropsy,  and  is,  in  most 
instances,  associated  with  more  or  less  anasarca.  Occasionally,  howe?er,  it 
exists  alone ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  it  arises  from  inflammation 
or  active  congestion  of  the  pleura.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  some* 
times  confined  to  one  side;  but  more  generally  it  exists  iif  a  g^reater  or  less 
degree  in  both  cavities.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  very  frequently  in 
a  greater  degree  upon  one  side  than  the  other.  When  arising  flrom  disease 
of  the  lungs,  it  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  affected  side,  and  when  from 
disease  of  the  heart,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  upon  the  right  side.  Its 
course  is  very  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  soon  proves 
fatal ;  but  much  ofbener  it  is  chronic,  lasting  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  bet* 
ter  and  sometimes  worse,  now  yielding  to  treatment,  and  again  returning, 
until  at  length  the  patient  succumbs,  either  under  the  disease  in  which  the 
dropsy  originated,  or  from  the  effects  of  the  dropsy  itself.  When  originating 
from  a  general  dropsical  diathesis,  or  from  a  mere  irritation  of  the  plenra,  it 
is  often  radicslly  cured.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  ends  in  death,  be* 
cause  dependent  upon  incurable  affections. 

Upon  examination  after  death,  the  lung  is  found  more  or  less  compressed, 
and  forced  inward  and  backward  toward  the  mediastinum  and  spine.  Occa- 
sionally old  partial  adhesions  of  the  pleura  are  observed  to  restrain,  in  some 
measure,  this  change  of  position.  In  very  bad  cases,  the  bronchial  tubes  ap- 
pear almost  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  lung  had  evidently  quite  ceased  to 
admit  air  in  respiration  before  death.  But,  even  in  such  cases,  it  expands  if 
air  be  blown  into  it  t|)rough  the  trachea.  The  plenra  is  often  quite  fn%  fh>m 
disease,  but  sometimes  exhibits  traces  of  preceding  inflammation.  The  liquid 
is  sometimes  limpid  and  colourless,  but  more  frequently  yellowish  or  brownish, 
or  tinged  with  blood,  and  occasionally  offers  flakes  of  coagulated  fibrin  or  albu- 
men, or  is  turbid  from  a  similar  impregnation.  The  quantity  is  exceedingly 
variable.  It  generally  amounts  to  several  pints,  sometimes  in  bad  eases  to 
one  or  even  two  gallons,  though  the  last-mentioned  quantity  is  very  rare. 

The  causes  of  pleural  dropsy  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  general  dis- 
ease. It  originates  most  frequently  in  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  the 
great  blood-vessels,  or  the  lungs,  and  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  tobercles  in 
their  earlier  stages.  As  in  all  other  forms  of  dropsy,  the  effhsion  may  de- 
pend upon  inflammation  of  the  secreting  membrane.  Some  authors  consider 
the  serous  effusion  arising  from  this  cause  as  distinct  from  dropsy ;  but  fail 
to  assign  a  good  reason  for  the  distinction.  When  the  effusion  is  simply 
serous,  it  must  be  considered  dropsical  whatever  may  be  its  origin.  The 
cases  considered  as  idiopathic  hydrothorax  are  probably,  in  most  instances, 
the  result  of  a  high  irritation  of  the  membrane,  which  has  not  reached  the 
point  of  inflammation  simply  because  the  blood-vessels  have  relieved  them- 
selves by  effusion.  Sometimes  the  disease  results  from  a  sudden  transfer  of 
the  morbid  process,  whatever  it  is,  from  the  cellular  tissue  to  the  pfeura;  the 
anasarca  disappearing  as  the  hydrothorax  occurs. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment,  little  need  be  added  to  what  was  said  under 
general  dropsy.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  effusion  depends 
upon  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pleura,  very  great  advantage  may  be 
expected  from  occasional  cupping,  and  repeated  and  long-continued  blister- 
ing. Of  the  internal  remedies,  perhaps  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  a 
combination  of  squill  and  calomel;  the  latter  being  carried  to  a  slight  ptyal- 
ism.    Paracentesis  may  be  resorted  to  with  hope  of  benefit^  when  tiufe  is 
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to  believe  that  the  disease  has  origiDated  In  Inflammation  or  mere 
▼aaenlar  irntatibn  of  the  plenra.  In  other  cases,  it  woold  be  a  desperate 
resort,  at  best  calcnlated  to  afford  but  temporary  relief  at  the  hazard  of  pro- 
dodog  fiatal  inflammation.  Nerertheless,  when  the  danger  of  death  iVom 
suffocation  is  imminent,  the  practitioner  would  be  jastifled  in  resorting  to  it 
as  a  temporary  expedient.  In  no  case  should  it  be  employed  until  other 
means  have  foiled. 

2.  Pericardial  Dropsy. — Hydrapericardium. — Dropsy  of  the  Heart, 

A  certain  quantity  of  serum  in  the  pericardium  does  not  appear  to  be  in- 
compatible  with  health ;  at  least,  it  is  frequently  found  after  death,  without 
•oy  pfBTlous  Vfmptoms  that  could  have  led  to  a  suspicion  of  its  existence. 
As  in  the  pleura^  the  probability  is,  that  the  effusion  is  partly  an  attendant 
on  the  last  agony,  or  merely  cadaveric ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that, 
in  many  cases,  it  has  existed  during  life.  H<^  much  may  be  considered  as 
constitnting  disease  cannot  be  exactly  determined ;  for  the  effects  from  the 
same  quantity  vary  greatly  with  the  rapidity  of  its  accumulation.  A  small 
portion  effused  quickly  will  embarrass  the  heart  more  than  a  much  larger 
quantity  collected  slowly,  so  as  to  allow  that  organ  to  be  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  its  presence.  Corvisart  considered  six  or  seven  ounces  as  on  the 
average  sufficient  to  indicate  a  morbid  state ;  and  it  is  probable  that  less  ?rill 
sometimes  interfere  with  the  circulation  and  respiration. 

As  in  pleural  dropsy,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  effusion  from  those  of  coexisting  diseases,  especially  of 
the  heart;  and  not  unfrequently  the  same  symptoms  have  their  origin  in  both 
affections.  Besides,  hydropericardium  is  frequently  associated  with  dropsy 
oi  other  cavities,  or  with  general  dropsy,  which  very  much  complicates  the 
phenomena.  A  small,  feeble,  irregular  pulse,  dyspnoea,  inability  to  retain 
the  horizontal  position,  a  livid  or  purplish  hue  of  the  fsce,  deepest  in  the  lips, 
and  sometimes  extending  to  the  arms,  are  symptoms  which  result  from  dropsy 
of  the  pericardium ;  but  they  also  frequently  exist  in  diseases  of  the  heart 
without  this  complication.  Corvisart  pointed  out  a  characteristic  symptom, 
observable  in  some  rare  cases  of  very  copious  effusion.  In  two  instances  of 
this  kind,  the  heart  could  be  felt  beating  at  different  spots  at  different  times; 
the  pericardium  being  so  much  distended  as  to  allow  that  organ  to  float  about 
io  the  liquid  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  in  obedience  to  any  impulse  which 
it  might  receive.  An  elevation  of  the  point  at  which  the  heart's  pulsation 
IB  fSslt,  and  its  removal  further  towards  the  left,  are  other  occasional  signs  of 
pericardial  effusion.  A  preternatural  prominence  of  the  thorax  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  oedema  of  the  face  and  extremities,  are 
still  more  important  signs.  But  no  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
diaease  is  offered  except  by  percussion  and  auscultation.  Dulness  in  a  greater 
degree,  and  over  a  greater  extent  of  the  cardiac  region  than  in  health,  is  the 
result  of  considerable  effusion  into  the  pericardium.  This  same  phenomenon 
18  presented  by  dilatation  of  the  heart;  but  it  may  be  inferred  to  depend  on 
effusion,  if  observed  to  vary  in  extent,  either  gradually  increasing  or  gradu- 
ally diminishing  within  a  moderate  length  of  time.  This  alteration  may  be 
appreciated  by  marking  the  limits  of  the  dulness  at  any  given  time,  by  means 
of  lunar  canstifo  or  other  substance  capable  of  imparting  a  durable  stain  to 
the  cuticle,  and  comparing  them  with  a  similar  outline  at  another  time.  The 
impulse  imparted  to  the  ear  and  to  the  hand  in  hydropericardium  is  some- 
what obscure,  as  if  conveyed  through  a  liquid,  and  not  superficial  as  in  dila- 
tation ;  and  the  sounds  of  the  heart  seem  more  distant  in  the  former  than  In 
the  latter  case.  Besides,  the  respiratory  murmur  can  be  heard  over  the  di- 
lated hearty  in  litaatlons  In  which  it  would  be  Inaudible  in  distension  of  the 
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pericardiam.  Bat  these  signs  only  indicate  the  existence  of  a  liquid  in  the 
pericardial  cavity.  Whether  it  is  dropsical  or  not  must  be  inferred  from 
attendant  circumstances.  If  accompanied,  or  immediately  preceded  by  the 
state  of  system,  and  the  physical  signs  which  indicate  pericarditis,  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  sero-fibrinous  or  pnrnloid  prodnct  of  that  affection ;  if 
occarring  in  a  hemorrhagic  state  of  system,  it  may  consist  of  blood ;  in  oUier 
cases  it  would  probably  be  dropsy. 

This  form  of  dropsy,  when  dependent  on  inflammatory  irritation  of  the 
pericardium,  or  on  a  genera]  dropsical  diathesis,  is  susceptible  of  cure ;  but 
too  frequently  it  is  quite  incurable,  in  consequence  of  the  incurable  nature  of 
its  cause ;  and  it  is  generally  of  this  character  when  very  abundant. 

The  liquid  is  found  on  dissection  very  similar  to  that  effused  in  pleural 
dropsy.  The  quantity  is  sometimes  very  considerable ;  and  a  case  is  on  record 
in  which  eight  pounds  were  extracted.  The  pericardiam  sometimes  exhibits 
signs  of  former  inflammation :  but  frequently  it  is  entirely  free  from  them ; 
being  paler  than  usual,  and  otnerwise  differing  from  the  normid  state  only  by 
an  occasional  greater  thickness,  consequent,  as  is  not  unfrequenUy  the  case 
with  other  hollow  structures,  upon  the  stimulus  of  distension. 

In  relation  to  the  causes  of  pericardial  dropsy,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  already  stated.  In  its  serious  forms,  it  is 
most  frequently  the  result  of  disease  of  the  heart,  great  blood-vessels,  or 
lungs.  It  has  been  traced  also  to  a  tuberculated  condition  of  the  pericar- 
dium. As  the  other  kinds  of  dropsy,  it  may  depend  upon  simple  irritation 
of  the  membrane,  or  upon  those  conditions  which  give  rise  to  general  dropsy. 

Nor  is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  treatment.  The  therapeutical  remarks 
on  dropsy  of  the  pleura  are  applicable  to  this  affection.  Paracentesis,  how«> 
ever,  must  be  resorted  to  with  even  greater  reserve.  Still,  it  would  be 'justi- 
fiable, should  life  i>e  in  imminent  danger,  after  all  other  measures  had  been 
tried  ineffectually.  No  case,  I  believe,  is  on  record  of  a  favourable  result  of 
the  operation  in  pericardial  dropsy. 

8.  Pulmonary  (Edema, — Dropsy  of  the  Lunge, 

This  name  is  applied  to  serous  effusion  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 
It  may  occupy  the  extra-vesicular  cellular  tissue,  or  the  air-cells,  or  both. 
When  considerable,  it  occasions  great  dyspnoea,  hurried  breathing,  and  fre- 
quently cough,  with  the  copious  discharge  of  a  thin,  colourless,  frothy  liquid. 
There  is  more  or  less  dulness  upon  percussion,  which  is  most  evident  when 
the  two  lungs  are  unequally  or  one  exclusively  affected,  the  contrast  between 
the  two  rendering  the  want  of  resonance  in  the  dropsical  lung  more  obvious. 
The  respiratory  murmur  is  diminished,  but  not  altogether  lost,  unless  in  parts 
of  the  lung^  in  bad  cases.  Both  the  dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  indistinot- 
ness  of  the  respiration,  are  most  decided  in  the  lower  and  back  portion  of  the 
ehest  There  is  a  subcrepitant  rale  during  inspiration,  resembling  that  of 
pneumonia,  but  not  so  fine,  and  attended  with  the  mucous  rale,  indioative  of 
liquid  in  the  larger  bronchia.  The  affection  is  very  frequently  aocompanied 
by  cedema  of  the  face  or  extremities,  and  even  general  anasarca. 

From  pleural  dropsy  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  movement  in  the 
liquid,  by  the  less  decided  dulness  and  loss  of  respiration,  and  by  the  inter- 
costal depressions  not  being  effaced  even  when  the  chest  is  distended*  as  it 
sometimes  appears  to  be  in  the  lower  part,  by  the  great  engorgement  of  the 
lungs.  Another  diagnostic  sign  is  the  increase  of  the  costal  vibration  under 
the  voice  in  pulmonary  oedema,  while  it  is  diminished  or  quite  lost  in  pleorat 
effusion.  Pneumonia,  which  it  resembles  in  some  of  the  earlier  signs  of  that 
affection,  differs  by  its  febrile  symptoms,  the  loeal  pain  which  generally  attends 
it|  and  its  peonUar  very  viscid  msty  or  bloodj  sputum,  strikingly  different 
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flrom  that  of  csdema  of  the  langs.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  crepitation  is 
Bot  so  fine  as  in  pneumonia,  and  more  indicative  of  a  thin  liqaid  in  the  broo- 
ehial  tabes.  Congestion  of  the  longs  presents  phenomena  not  nnlilce  those 
of  oedema;  but  the  expectoration  is  more  yiscid  in  the  former,  and  apt  to  be 
tinged  with  blood ;  while  the  external  dropsical  symptoms  which  usnallj  ac* 
eompany  the  latter  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  affection  is  sometimes  rapid,  and  terminates  fatally  in  a  few  days ;  bnt 
more  frequently  it  is  chronic,  and  runs  a  long  and  variable  course,  together 
with  the  diseases  of  which  it  is  a  part  or  an  effect  It  may  frequently  be 
eored  when  dependent  on  causes  which  are  not  themselves  irremediable. 

After  death,  the  lungs  do  not  collapse  upon  the  opening  of  the  thorax,  have 
a  yellowish  colour,  pit  on  pressure,  and  are  less  crepitant  and  heavier  than 
In  health.  When  they  are  cut,  serum  flows  out,  or  may  he  pressed  out;  like 
water  from  a  sponge. 

The  causes  of  ceidema  of  the  lungs  are  the  same  as  those  of  dropsy  in  gene- 
ral, and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  not  unfrequently  accompanies  pleural 
dropsy;  and  is  apt  to  be  found  in  old  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart,  with 
anemic  symptoms.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  treatment.  If  curable, 
it  will  yield  to  the  diufietics,  purgatives,  &c.  employed  in  general  dropsy. 


ABDOMINAL  DROPSY. 

Thb  term  ascites  is  now  confined  to  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum.  Serous 
cysts  within  the  abdomen  often  produce  great  distension,  and  imitate  ascites 
in  some  of  its  most  prominent  symptoms ;  bnt  they  constitute  a  different  affec* 
tion,  having  a  different  origin,  and  requiring  a  different  treatment.  They  are 
usually  designated  as  encysted  dropsy,  or,  when  connected  with  the  ovaries, 
ovarian  dropsy.  Though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  present  category  in 
a  correct  nosological  arrangement,  they  will  be  most  conveniently  considered 
in  this  place,  from  their  apparently  close  relation  to  ascites. 

1.  Ascites. 

This  is  a  frequent  form  of  dropsy ;  but  my  own  observation  does  not  accord 
with  that  of  the  authors  who  make  it  the  most  frequent.  It  commences 
usually  with  an  uneasy  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  abdomen,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  is  first  called  by  finding  his  clothes  too  tight.  The  dis- 
tension is  first  observable  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  erect  position,  and  disappears  when  he  lies  <}own.  But  it 
gradually  extends,  and,  when  the  complaint  is  at  its  height^  the  whole  belly 
is  uniformly,  and  often  very  greatly  swollen.  The  character  of  the  tumefaction 
is  known  by  the  wave-like  impulse  imparted  to  the  hand  placed  in  contact 
with  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  when  slight  percussion  is  made  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other  hand  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  sensation  produced  is  quite 
distinctive,  and  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  But,  when  the  quantity  of  water 
is  very  small,  the  fluctuation  cannot  be  made  sensible  in  this  way.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  sometimes  rendered  evident,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  M. 
Tarral,  by  making  slight  percussion  a  few  inches  only  from  a  finger  placed 
upon  the  abdomen,  or  by  applying  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  same 
hand  upon  the  surface,  and  percussing  by  the  index  finger  between  them. 
The  sound,  moreover,  yielded  by  percussion  aids  the  diagnosis.  This  is  flat 
over  the  region  where  the  liquid  is  collected;  and  the  extent  of  the  liquid 
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may  Bometimes  be  measnred  by  the  extent  of  the  dolness ;  as  the  portions  of 
abdomen  onoociipied  by  it  are  resooant  in  conseqaeoce  of  the  presence  of  air 
in  the  intestines.  When  the  effaslon  is  slight,  the  liquid  may  sink  wholly 
in  the  pelvis,  in  the  erect  position,  so  as  to  escape  notice  whether  bj  the 
flnctaation  or  dolness  on  pereassion.  In  sach  a  case  the  patient  shonld  lie 
on  his  right  side,  with  the  pelvis  somewhat  elevated.  The  liqnid  is  thos 
made  to  fall  into  the  side,  and  substitutes  flatness  on  percussion  for  the 
natural  resonance  of  the  colon.  (Balard.)  As,  in  consequence  of  the  air 
which  they  contain,  the  bowels  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  liquid,  those 
portions  which  are  loose  have  a  tendency  to  occupy  the  part  of  the  abdomen 
which  is  uppermost.  Consequently  the  resonance  will  be  strongest  orer  the 
upper  part  of  the  cavity  in  the  erect  position,  and  about  the  umbilicns  when 
the  patient  is  on  his  back.  Exceptions  to  the  latter  statement  will  be  found 
in  the  instances,  noticed  by  Dr.  Watson,  in  which  the  bowels  are  bound  down 
to  the  back  of  the  abdomen  by  adhesions,  or  in  which  the  distension  is  so 
great  that  the  attachments  of  the  intestines  are  too  short  to  allow  them  to 
reach  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Another  circumstance  which  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  is  the  swelling  or  bulging  out  of  the  sides  of  the  ab* 
domen,  with  depression  of  the  anterior  surface,  in  the  supine  position.  Some- 
times anasarcous  swelling  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  is  so  great  that  it 
might  readily,  without  caution,  be  mistaken  for  ascites,  especially  as  it  some- 
times causes  a  sense  of  obscure  fluctuation  when  the  blows  are  gentle.  But 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  error  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it. 

Besides  the  characters  enumerated,  the  disease  is  attended  with  various 
symptoms,  either  belonging  to  dropsy  in  general,  or  the  result  of  the  organic 
derangements  in  which  it  originates.  Of  the  former,  are  frequently  thirst, 
scanty  urine,  a  dry  skin,  more  or  less  edematous  or  anasarcous  swelling,  and, 
when  this  is  absent,  general  and  sometimes  extreme  emaciation.  The  latter 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  organic  affection,  and  do  not  require  to  be  mentioned 
here.  Various  functional  disturbances  result  from  the  great  mass  of  the  rf- 
fused  fluid.  Not  to  speak  of  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  dbtension  and  weight, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  movement,  the  patient  often  experiences  great 
dyspnoea  from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm ;  nausea,  colicky  pains, 
and  flatulent  disturbance  from  the  compression  of  the  stomach  and  bowels; 
and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  anxiety,  occasional  disposition  to  faintness,  and 
feeble  irregular  pulse,  from  interference  with  the  action  of  the  heart  The 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  often  becomes  enormous;  and  is  sometimes  ap- 
parently increased  by  an  anasarcous  condition  of  the  parietes.  The  veins  on 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen  are  much  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  venous  trunks  within.  Occasionally,  the  skin  at  the  umbilicas 
is  stretched  and  everted  so  as  to  form  a  small  projecting  pouch.  Instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  the  skin  of  the  pouch  alluded  to  has  ruptured,  and 
the  fluid  been  discharged  externally.  A  communication  has  also  been  known 
to  take  place  between  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  the  bowels,  so  as  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  liquid  in  this  direction.  In  unfavourable  cases,  the  debilitj 
becomes  at  length  extreme,  the  action  of  the  heart  fails,  drowsiness  some* 
times  occurs,  and  the  patient  dies  firom  syncope,  or  with  symptoms  of  op- 
pressed brain. 

Dissection  often  exhibits  a  bleached  appearance  of  the  abdominal  oontenta» 
as  if  from  maceration  in  the  effused  liquid.  Evidences  of  former  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum  are  also  often  presented,  in  whitish  opaque  or  thiokened 
patches,  a  granulated  surface,  various  abnormal  growths  upon  the  membranOi 
and  adhesion  and  bands  from  organised  fibrin.  The  liquid  is  of  varioos 
character,  transparent  and  colourless ;  turbid  and  either  whitish,  brown,  or 
reddish,  with  albumiuons  flakes  or  purulent  admixture ;  thin,  or  viscid  lika 
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sjrop,  or  almost  gelatinons ;  and  Bometimes  fetid.  The  quantity  differs  from 
a  few  pints  to  several  gallons. 

The  affections  with  which  ascites  might  possibly  be  confounded  are  preg* 
■aocy,  tympanites,  an  enormously  distended  bladder,  and  encysted  dropsy. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  pregnancy  there  can  be  no  diiBcnIty.  Bat  when  the 
atems,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  greatly  distended  with  serons  flnid,  so  as  to 
impart  a  decided  sense  of  flactoation  to  the  hand,  or  when  pregnancy  is 
complicated  with  ascites,  the  diagnosis  is  occasionally  embarrassing.  In 
pregnancy,  however,  the  abdomen  remains  more  prominent  when  the  patient 
is  on  her  back,  and  does  not  so  much  bulge  ont  laterally;  the  ntems,  rising 
op  anterior  to  the  intestines,  renders  percussion  dull  at  the  umbilicus  in  the 
same  position ;  and,  when  ascites  coexists,  the  fluctuation  is  more  distinct  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity,  at  the  hypochondria,  for  example,  than  in 
the  lower  portion  which  is  occupied  by  the  womb.  Some  aid  may  also  be 
derived  from  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
menses;  though  the  frequent  suppression  of  this  discharge  in  dropsy  may 
deprive  the  sig^  of  its  value.  The  detection,  by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  of 
the  action  of  the  foetal  heart  would  be  quite  decisive.  Should  other  methods 
&il«  an  examination  per  vaginam  by  an  experienced  accoucheur  would  settle 
the  question.  After  all,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  the  difficulty  of  the  dia- 
gnosis, as  the  liability  to  form  a  hasty  decision,  without  particular  examination, 
and  from  the  mere  statements  of  the  patient,  that  requires  notice.  Ludicrous, 
if  not  serious  mistakes,  have  sometimes  resulted  from  a  want  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  the  diagnosis  between  dropsy  and  pure  tympanites. 
The  absence  of  fluctuation,  and  the  universal  resonance  in  the  latter  affection 
are  sufficient  distinctions.  But  the  two  affections  are  often  complicated,  and 
io  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of 
the  distension  is  tympanitic,  and  how  much  dropsical.  Dr.  Chapman  has 
known  ascites  so  often  preceded  by  tympanitic  distension  as  to  have  suggested 
to  him  the  idea,  that  an  aeriform  secretion  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
liquid.  (Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  i.  161.)  The  relative  degree  of  fluctuation, 
and  of  resonance  on  percussion  must  decide  the  question  as  to  the  relative 
amount  of  liquid  and  air  present.  Fluctuation,  and  flatness  on  percussion 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  roost  depending  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

In  relation  to  the  distended  bladder,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  young 
practitioner  should  be  alive  to  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
ascites,  and  to  the  fact  that  such  a  mistake  has  been  made,  in  order  to  avoid 
it.  The  history  of  the  affection,  its  attendant  symptoms,  the  regular  outline 
of  the  dulness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  pain  on  pressure, 
would  sufficiently  distinguish  the  distended  bladder;  and,  if  there  should  still 
be  doubt,  it  would  be  at  once  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 

The  diagnosis  between  ascites  and  encysted  dropsy  will  be  given,  when  the 
latter  affection  is  considered.  It  is  said  that  the  dropsical  effusion  is  some- 
times confined  to  the  inner  laminae  of  the  omentum,  and  that  a  large  sac  has 
been  formed  by  the  unfolding  and  dilatation  of  its  cavity.  But  such  cases 
are  exceedingly  rare ;  and  could  be  recognized  only  after  death. 

It  is  often  important  to  decide,  in  cases  of  abdominal  dropsy,  whether  it 
has  arisen  from  organic  derangement,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
derangement.  In  forming  his  judgment,  the  practitioner  will  be  guided  by 
the  symptoms,  mingled  with  those  peculiar  to  dropsy,  which  characterize  the 
various  affections  that  give  origin  to  this  disease.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  abdomen  will  often  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  From  abnormal  hard- 
ness under  the  hand,  circumscribed  dulness  on  percussion,  tenderness  upon 
pressure,  movements  within  the  abdomen  eorreaponding  with  changes  in  the 
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positioQ  of  the  body,  even  from  irregularities  in  the  oatline  of  the  abdomen, 
the  practitioner  will  be  enabled  occasionally  to  draw  important  inferences  as 
to  the  existence  of  an  enlarged  or  indurated  organ,  or  some  morbid  strnctare, 
concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Watson  speaks  of  a  sensation 
experienced  when  sudden  pressure  is  made  bj  the  points  of  the  fingers  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  a  sensation  neither  to  be  described  nor 
mistaken,  as  of  the  displacement  of  a  liquid,  and  the  impinging  of  the  fingers 
upon  a  solid  substance.  This  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  detection  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  or  spleen,  ovarian  tumours,  and  other  morbid  growths  com- 
plicated with  ascites.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained,  in  cases  of  movable 
tomours,  by  putting  the  patient  into  such  a  position  that  his  abdomen  shall 
be  dependent,  and  pressing  quickly  upward  with  the  ends  of  the  conjoined 
fingers.  The  presence  of  a  solid  body  within  the  cavity  is  rendered  obvions 
by  the  sensation  produced. 

Causes. — In  relation  both  to  the  pathological  condition  and  causes  of  ascites, 
there  is  little  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  on  general  dropsy.  When 
connected  with  pathological  conditions  of  a  general  nature,  or  dependent  on 
causes  having  a  general  action,  such  as  debility,  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood, 
and  organic  affections  of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  it  is  most  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  external  oedema  or  anasarca.  It  is  less  frequently  than  anasarca 
of  renal  origin.  When  unaccompanied  with  dropsical  effusion  elsewhere,  it 
depends,  for  the  most  part,  either  on  a  special  irritation  or  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum,  or  upon  some  impediment  to  the  portal  circulation,  indncing 
venous  congestion  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  latter  is  the  most  fre- 
quent origin  of  exclusive  ascites.  That  it  occasionally  arises  from  peritoneal 
inflammation  is  proved  by  the  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  and  the  febrile 
symptoms,  which  have  sometimes  been  observed  to  precede  its  appearance, 
and  by  the  phenomena  exhibited  upon  dissection.  It  is  more  frequently  the 
result  of  chronic  than  of  acnte  inflammation.  It  is  probable  that  tubules 
in  the  membrane  itself,  and  various  abdominal  tumours  sometimes  occasion 
ascites  by  sustaining  an  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
same  causes  may  also  act  by  impeding  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  ramifications 
of  the  veins,  and  thus  inducing  congestion.  Obstruction  or  remora  of  the 
portal  circulation  may  arise  from  a  stricture  of  the  vena  portamm,  or  a  dimi- 
BUtion  of  its  caliber  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  without  it  This  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  liver,  and  hence  hepatic  disease  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ascites.  Enlargement  of  the  liver 
flrom  chronic  inflammation  or  degeneration,  cirrhosis,  scirrhus,  and  tubercles, 
all  produce  it.  Those  conditions  of  the  viscns  are  most  effective  which  per- 
vade its  whole  substance,  and  consequently  everywhere  compress  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  portal  veins.  Hence,  cirrhosis  is  one  of  its  most  frequent  and 
fatal  causes.  The  enlarged  spleen  and  mesenteric  glands,  scirrhus  of  the 
pylorus,  diseased  pancreas,  and  other  tumours  may  possibly  act  in  the  same 
way,  by  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  portal  vein  or  its  tributary  branches; 
but,  as  before  stated,  they  probably  also  act  quite  as  much  by  sustaining  irri- 
tation of  the  peritoneum. 

Frognosis.^^AsciteBf  when  dependent  upon  the  same  causes  as  external 
dropsy,  and  associated  with  it,  is  very  often  cured.  When  it  exists  exdn- 
sively,  it  is  apt  to  be  much  more  obstinate,  because  connected  with  affections 
of  an  intractable  or  incurable  character.  But,  even  in  this  form,  those  writers 
go  too  far  who  affirm  that  it  rarely  gets  well.  It  is  true  that,  in  very  many 
cases,  it  is  altogether  unmanageable,  and  ends  sooner  or  later  in  death.  It  is 
tme  also  that,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  fluid  may  be  removed  by  general 
treatment,  it  often  returns,  because  the  root  of  the  disorder  has  not  been 
reached.    Ba%  nevertheleas,  instances  of  recovery  are  not  nncominon.    They 
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have  repeatedly  occarred  within  my  own  obseryation.  This  result  may  be 
looked  for  with  some  confidence  when  the  effusion  depends  upon  simple  peri- 
toneal irritation  from  checlced  perspiration,  repelled  emptions,  Ac;  and  it 
not  nnfreqnently  happens  in  cases  of  tumefaction  of  the  liyer,  from  simple 
chronic  inflammation.  Occasionally  a  spontaneous  cure  takes  place  by  the 
le-establishment  of  the  urinary  secretion,  or  the  occurrence  of  copious  dis- 
charges from  the  skin  or  bowels.  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  London  Lancet 
(Biarch,  1842),  in  which  a  radical  cure  was  effected  by  profuse  sweating  from 
the  abdomen,  which  came  on  spontaneously.  M.  Dal  mas  witnessed  the  cure 
of  ascites,  in  an  infant,  from  the  rupture  of  a  pouch  which  had  formed  at  the 
umbilicus.  {Diet,  de  M6d.,  iy.  202.) 

TVeatment. — This  is  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  plan  detailed  nnder 
general  dropsy.  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  remedies  for  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  are  the  hydragogue  cathartics.  Elaterium  will  sometimes  act  like  a 
charm.  But  the  debilitating  effects  of  purgatives  cannot  always  be  borne, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  diuretics.  Bitartrate  of  potassa  often  an- 
swers an  admirable  purpose.  But,  whatever  remedy  is  employed  for  the 
evacnation  of  the  serum,  it  is  often  essential  to  conjoin  with  it  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, especially  when  the  disease  originates  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  The  mercurial  should  be  cautiously  employed,  so  as  but  slightly  to 
affect  the  gums,  and  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  occasionally 
for  months.  Some  recommend,  nnder  similar  circumstances,  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium ;  but  this  should  never  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  mercury. 
Frictions  with  iodine  ointment  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  over  the  region  of  the 
tumefied  liver,  may  be  employed.  When  the  liver  is  affected  with  tubercles, 
cancer,  or  cirrhosis  in  its  advanced  stage,  little  good  can  be  expected  from 
these  or  any  other  remedies;  but,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  con** 
dition  of  that  viscus,  it  would  be  best  to  give  the  mercurial  a  fair  trial,  in  the 
hope  that  the  affection  might  be  of  a  nature  amenable  to  its  influence. 

Dr.  Christison  and  other  practitioners  of  Edinburgh,  imitating  the  practice 
of  MM.  Brera  and  Chrestien,  of  Montpellier,  in  France,  have  made  use  of 
digitalis  externally  with  great  benefit.  A  convenient  mode  of  using  it  is  to 
apply  over  the  abdomen  a  cloth  of  spongy  texture,  soaked  with  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  twenty  floidounces  of  boiling 
water.  The  cloth  should  be  worn  steadily,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
may  be  prevented  by  a  covering  of  oiled  silk.  Its  diuretic  effect  is  usually 
produced  in  a  few  days.  (Ed,  Month,  Joum,  of  Med.  Set.,  Oct.  1350,  p.  312.) 

Should  symptoms  of  inflammation  exist,  cups  and  blisters  to  the  abdomen 
should  be  resorted  to;  and  a  large  blister  will  sometimes  be  found  advan- 
tag^us  nnder  other  circumstances.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to 
apply  it  in  cases  of  great  debility,  or  enormous  anasarcous  distension,  for  fear 
of  gangprene. 

Well  regulated  compression  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  bandages  has 
sometimes  been  of  undoubted  advantage.  It  is  applicable  to  the  earlier 
stages,  before  the  distension  has  become  so  great  as  much  to  embarrass  respi- 
ration. Dr.  Oerhard  has  found  this  remedy,  combined  with  the  warm  bath, 
very  effectual.  (Med.  Exam,,  v.  209.)  According  to  Dr.  Dubini,  in  cases 
not  encysted,  and  not  attended  with  edematous  extremities,  it  will,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  remove  not  only  the  effused  liquid,  but  its  cause ;  and 
he  has  often  succeeded  admirably  with  its  aid,  in  cases  in  which  remedies  had 
previously  been  ineffectual.  (Braiihwaite^s  Betrospect,  Am.  ed.,  xxi.  32.) 

Tapping  has  been  much  employed,  and  various  opinions  have  been  ezr 
pressed  of  its  advantages.  While  some  allow  it  only  as  a  last  resort,  merely 
to  obtain  temporary  relief  when  all  ordinary  means  have  failed,  others  have 
recommended  it  as  a  remedy,  capable,  in  some  instances,  of  effecting  cores. 
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There  can  be  no  doabt  that  pennBnent  cores  have,  in  w>me  ran  eun,  !■'■■ 
lowed  this  opcratiun ;  and  the  opinion  held  hj  aomt,  that,  b;  remoriDt  pi^- 
Bore  from  the  kidneys,  it  favours  the  actioD  or  diaretici,  ii  probtblr  i : 
entirely  without  foaudation.  Nevertheleu,  it  Tety  gener»llj  faili  to  do  0'i> 
than  yield  temporriTy  relief;  and  the  liqaid  ftocnmalateB  again,  often  tw 
more  rapidly  liian  before,  bo  bb  to  render  a  frcqaent  resort  to  the  open3"t 
necessary.  Tlie  qaantity  of  serum  which  has  been  dmwn  off,  and  the  nsii^ 
of  times  that  tapping  has  been  repeated  in  aome  iuotancea,  are  astoDtflilir 
In  a  case  of  Storck's.  twelve  and  a  half  gallona  were  eracnated  at  one  open- 
tion ;  Dr.  Beall,  of  MisBOori,  records  a  case,  io  which  the  operation  m  per- 
formed ninety-six  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  jeara,  and  the  whole  tm'jt^ 
drawn  off  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  gallooa  and  a  half;  aodau" 
was  reported  by  M.  Lecanu  to  the  Paris  Royal  Academj  of  Medictn. - 
which  a  woman  was  tapped  ei^ht  hundred  and  sixty-Biz  timea,  and  nlttBi:fi^ 
recovered  under  compression  of  the  abdomen.  (Dnn^liaon'a  Ifotea  to  Cy. .' 
Pracl.  Med.)  Nor  is  paracentesis  wlthont  danger.  Leaving  on!  of '■>> 
qaeslion  the  instances  in  which  the  intestines  or  uteroB  have  been  wonc<i«i. 
and  an  artery  'livided,  there  is  occasional  danger  rrom  inflammation  of  li? 

feritoneum,  and  the  operation  has  repeatedly  been  followed  by  btal  (l!f^-> 
t  is  probable,  moreover,  that,  in  most  of  those  caaea  in  which  cares  ba*t '  - 
lowed  it,  the  same  result  might  have  been  obtained  from  other  tmtof^'- 
On  tlic  whole,  it  seems  advisable  to  resort  to  paracenteeia  only  when  i:  !»- 
comes  necessary,  from  the  failure  of  purgatives,  diaretica,  compreasioD,  A' 
to  afford  the  patient  relief  from  great  oppression,  or  to  postpone  fur  a  p«n.c 
the  btal  termioation.  In  the  performance  of  the  operation,  it  is  impc^t 
ant,  as  the  fluid  ei:capes,  to  make  compression  of  the  abdomen  by  neaci'*'' 
a  bandage,  so  as  to  supply  artificially  the  pressure  upon  the  viacere  to  wki: 
the  patient  has  been  so  long  habituated,  and  the  aadden  wiihdrawini  i 
which  has  repeatedly  proved  fatal  when  thia  precantion  haa  been  neglccird 
The  evacuation  of  the  Quid  by  means  of  acnpanotare  has  been  reeoE 
mended,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  very  ■occeaafDl.  It  is  itsK 
that  the  fluid  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritonenm  into  the  ezt^m 
cellular  tifisue,  and  is  there  absorbed.  Dr.  Pritchard  employs  a  poofti 
needle,  and  has  found  it  less  painful  than  the  ordinary  trochar,  and  not  '.f* 
effectual.     But  for  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  performing  the  operaiic*- 
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tincture  of  iodine,  and,  after  this  had  escaped,  introdadng  a  leaden  tube  so 
as  to  maintain  a  fistulous  opening.  (See  Am.  Joudl  of  Med,  Set.,  April, 
1B57,  p.  556.)  M.  Tessier  recommends  that  the  cavitj  should  not  be 
enptied  before  the  injection  of  the  iodine,  which  is  thus,  by  its  diffusion 
through  the  liquid,  prevented  from  acting  too  powerfully.  If,  howeyer,  the 
abdomen  is  very  much  distended,  he  performs  a  preliminary  tapping,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  extent  of  surface.  He  varies  the  strength  of  the  in- 
jection according  to  the  alkalinity  and  albuminosity  of  the  liquid,  throwing 
ID  from  five  drachms  to  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  and  half  a  drachm 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  when  the  liquid  is  clear  aod  but  slightly  alkaline  or 
albuminous,  and  twice  the  quantity  when  it  is  decidedly  otherwise.  (Oaz. 
M6d.  de  Paris,  Avril  22,  1854.)  The  operation  should  not  be  performed  so 
long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  relieving  the  patient  by  other  methods,  and  is 
eontraindicated  whenever  the  abdominal  dropsy  depends 'on  causes  acting 
upon  the  system  at  large,  or  through  the  heart,  kidneys,  or  liver. 

2.  Encysted  Dropsy, — Ovarian  Dropsy, 

Id  this  affection,  the  liquid,  instead  of  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum, is  contained  in  cysts  morbidly  developed  within  the  abdomen,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  size  until  tumefaction  becomes  obvious  to  the  eye, 
and  floctuatioYi  is  discoverable  upon  examination  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 
hand.  These  cysts  are  produced  either  in  the  substance  or  upon  the  surface 
of  the  organs,  and  are  supposed  sometimes  to  originate  as  hydatids.  Their 
most  common  attachment  is  to  the  ovary,  or  some  of  the  uterine  appendages, 
M,  for  example,  to  the  broad  ligaments;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  name  of  ova- 
rian  dropsy  is  applied  to  the  i^ection. 

The  cysts  which  spring  from  the  ovary  are  either  the  morbidly  dilated 
Graafian  vesicles,  or  new  formations  within  the  substance,  or  upon  the  surface 
of  that  org^.  In  some  instances,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  ovary  had  under- 
gone this  process  of  dilatation,  and  been  converted  into  a  sac  with  numerous 
cells.  The  cyst  has  sometimes  only  a  single  cavity,  sometimes  several,  which 
may  either  communicate  or  be  quite  distinct;  and  occasionally  it  appears  to 
consist  of  two  or  more  distinct  sacs  which  have  coalesced.  It  may  either  be 
unconnected,  except  at  the  place  of  its  origin,  or  may  have  formed  adhesions 
with  the  contiguous  structures*  The  cyst  sometimes  attains  an  enormous 
magnitude.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  fluid  contents  are  stated  at 
from  100  to  120  pounds,  and  one  in  which  the  cyst  is  affirmed  to  have  mea- 
sured six  feet  in  circumference.  The  contents  are  exceedingly  diversified  in 
colour  and  consistence.  They  may  be  colonriess,  yellowish,  brown,  or  milky; 
limpid  like  water,  or  turbid;  thin  and  serous,  or  slimy,  ropy,  and  gelatinous. 
They  are  described  also  as  occasionally  puruloid,  bloody,  oleaginous,  even 
cretaceous  or  cheesy  in  consistence,  and  variously  resembling  the  lees  of  wine, 
coffee-grounds,  and  molasses.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  different  cells 
of  the  same  cyst  have  different  contents. 

The  affection  is  usually  slow  in  its  progress,  and  for  a  long  time  attended 
with  little  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  though  the  menses  are  often 
irregular,  and,  when  both  ovaries  are  affected,  are  said  to  be  almost  invaria- 
bly suppressed.  Sometimes  it  continues  for  thirty  years  or  more  before  it 
terminates  fatally,  and  persons  affected  with  it  not  unfrequently  attain  a 
tolerably  advanced  age.  But,  in  other  instances,  it  is  much  more  rapid  in  its 
progress,  and  destroys  life  in  a  few  years.  This  is  said  to  happen  most  fre- 
quently when  it  attacks  the  young  and  robust  The  age  at  which  it  is  most 
common  is  about  that  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Married  women  are 
said  to  be  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  single ;  but  this  difference  may 
be  only  apparent,  and  dependent  on  the  much  greater  number  of  the  former. 
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Dr.  Mftgnas  Hnss,  of  Stockholm,  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  OTarian  dropsy 
seemed  to  be  periodical,  at  first  appearing  in  the  interval  of  the  menses,  and 
disappearing  at  the  time  of  the  flow,  and  altimately,  thongh  never  entirelj 
absent,  yet  increasing  and  diminishing  nnder  the  same  circumstances.  (Arch, 
Oin.,  Juillet,  1857,  p.  1.) 

In  its  advanced  stages  it  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  oedema  of  the  extremi- 
ties, consequent  on  the  interruption  of  the  venous  circulation  by  the  bulk  of 
the  tumour.  It  may  prove  fatal  by  impeding  respiration,  by  exciting  perito- 
neal inflammation,  or  by  an  inflammatory  action  in  the  cyst  itself,  ending 
sometimes  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  fistulous  openings.  Occasionally 
the  cyst  opens  externally,  occasionally  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum;  ia 
either  case  generally  terminating  unfavourably,  thongh  spontaneous  cures  are 
said  to  have  resulted  in  some  rare  instances  of  this  kind.  In  one  instance, 
the  cyst  was  ruptured  from  external  violence,  and  its  contents  poured  into 
the  peritoneal  sac,  where  they  were  absorbed,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

In  other  cases  of  encysted  dropsy,  the  cyst  springs  from  the  liver,  apleen, 
or  some  other  portion  of  the  peritoneal  surface.  In  this  case,  it  often  pro- 
bably originates  in  hydatids.  I  once  witnessed  the  post-mortem  examinatton 
of  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  abdomen  had  become,  in  the  course  of 
many  years,  enormously  distended,  and,  upon  being  opened,  was  found  filled 
with  numerous  cells  of  yarious  sizes,  the  walls  of  which  were  in  every  stage 
of  development,  from  the  state  of  delicate  translucent  membrane  to  that  of  a 
thick,  rough,  opaque,  fleshy  structure ;  and,  in  some  of  the  cells,  small  trans- 
parent hydatids  were  found  of  various  magnitude. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  point  for  the  practitioner,  in  relation  to 
encysted  dropsy,  is  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  between -it  and 
proper  ascites.  This  is  not  always  easy  when  the  former  affection  is  in  an 
advanced  stage,  and  the  cyst  single,  and  distended  so  as  to  fill  the  abdominal 
cavity.  But  in  general  there  is  little  difficulty.  At  an  early  period  the  dis- 
tension, as  well  as  the  dulness  on  percussion,  is^confined  to  one  portion  of  the 
abdomen;  being  observed,  in  ovarian  dropsy,  in  the  iliac  fossa  upon  one  side, 
and,  when  the  cyst  is  of  hepatic  origin,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  When 
the  cyst  is  loose,  it  varies  its  position  somewhat  when  the  patient  moves  fh>iii 
side  to  side ;  but  does  not  spread  out  uniformly,  like  free  liquid,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  In  ascites,  the  distension  is  first  observed  in  the 
pubic  region  in  the  erect  posture ;  but,  in  the  recumbent,  passes  to  the  back 
portion  and  sides,  which,  when  the  efl^sion  is  considerable,  swell  outward, 
while  the  prominence  of  the  abdomen  is  depressed.  This  lateral  distension 
on  both  sides  is  not  observed  in  encysted  dropsy.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  latter  aSiection,  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  generally  uneven  and  some- 
what tuberculated,  from  the  unequal  development  of  the  cells  of  the  cyst 
The  fluctuation  is  usually  much  more  obscure  than  in  ascites.  But  percus- 
sion aO'ordM,  perhaps,  the  best  means  of  diagnosis.  In  encysted  dropsy,  par- 
ticularly the  ovarian,  the  intestines  are  pushed  to  one  side,  or  crowded  into 
the  back  part  of  the  abdomen ;  while,  in  ascites,  they  float  on  the  top  of  the 
liquid.  Mence,  in  the  former,  the  percussion  will  be  dull  upon  one  side  and 
in  front  of  the  abdomen,  while  it  may  be  resonant  on  the  other  side,  and  will 
generally  be  so  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  latter,  the  resonanoe 
should  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  when  the  body  la  erect,  upon  the 
anterior  surface  about  the  umbilicus  when  it  is  horizontal.  Exceptions  to 
the  latter  fact  are  the  instances,  before  alluded  to,  in  which  the  distension  ig 
so  great  that  the  intestines  cannot  reach  the  surface,  or  in  which  the  bowola 
are  bound  to  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen  by  adhesions. 

Some  value  also  belongs  to  the  constitutional  symptoms.  In  encyitod 
cases  there  ia,  for  a  long  time,  little  of  that  dlstorbapoe  cf  the  fanotlons  whMl 
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ntoallj  attends  dropsy.  There  is,  for  example,  no  peculiar  thirst,  dryness  of 
the  skio,  or  scantiness  of  nrine.  The  patient  retains  a  better  appetite,  and 
undergoes  less  emaciation  than  in  ascites.  The  inconyenience  arbes  chie6y 
if  not  ezclnsively  from  the  mere  distension. 

TrealmenL — Little  need  be  said  npon  this  point  All  the  remedies  found 
nsefnl  in  dropsy  have  been  tried  in  this  affection,  and  proved  of  little  avail 
The  object  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  render  the  patient  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  Inflammation  in  the  sac  will  be  obviated  by  leeches,  blisters, 
fomentations,  emollient  poultices,  and  cathartics,  while  the  pain  will  be  re- 
lieved by  anodynes.  Sometimes  a  gentle  mercurial  course  may  prove  useful ; 
and  the  preparations  of  iodine  ha?e  been  recommended.  Frictions  with  iodine 
ointment  over  the  tumour,  steadily  persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  may  pos« 
sibly  be  productive  of  benefit.  When  the  distension  becomes  very  great,  and 
exceedingly  inconvenient  if  not  dangerous,  tapping  may  be  resorted  to.  The 
operation  must  be  performed  in  the  centre  of  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  abdomen,  unless  there  may  be  reason  to  fear  the  division  of  an  artery. 
This  is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  frequently  cellular  character  of  the 
cyst  But  the  operation  is  not  without  danger,  and  is  never  more  than  pal* 
liative,  requiring  in  general  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  the  cavity  rapidly 
fills  op.  The  dangers  are  of  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cyst  itself,  of  wounding  some  important  organ,  or  of  opeuing  an 
artery.  The  operation  should  not,  therefore,  be  inconsiderately  resorted  to. 
In  some  cases,  cures  take  place  in  consequence  either  of  the  bursting  of  the 
cyst  from  violence,  and  the  absorption  of  its  contents,  or  of  inflammation  of 
its  inner  surface,  correcting  the  tendency  to  secretion,  or  giving  rise  to  adhe- 
sion of  its  surfaces,  and  obliteration  of  the  sac.  Mr.  Bainbridge,  of  Liverpool, 
effected  a  cure  of  this  affection  by  making  an  incision  into  the  cyst  through 
the  abdominal  parietes,  and  keeping  it  open  by  means  of  a  plug  until  sup- 
puration was  established;  and  he  subsequently  published  the  history  of  eigh- 
teen cases,  which  had  been  treated  successfully  by  various  practitipners  npon 
the  same  principle.  (See  Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  ziv.  231.)  In 
1846,  Dr.  Allison,  of  Spencer,  Indiana,  cured  a  case  of  ovarian  dropsy  by 
injecting  a  solution  of  iodine  into  the  sac.  (Med.  Examiner^  N.  S.,  iii.  459.) 
Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  since  repeatedly  performed  the  operation, 
employing  the  undiluted  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  Edinburgh  PharmacopoBia, 
of  which  two  or  three  ounces  were  usually  thrown  into  the  cyst.  No  serious 
constitutional  symptoms  followed,  and  in  general  little  pain  was  suffered.  In 
two  or  three  cases  the  operation  appears  to  have  been  successful ;  but  it  failed 
in  a  large  proportion.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxviii.  259.) 
In  October,  1852,  Dr.  Boinet  addressed  a  memoir  on  the  subject  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  recommended  the  operation  as  always 
safe  if  properly  performed,  often  successful  in  the  cure  of  the  affection,  and, 
when  this  cannot  be  effected,  always  palliative.  (Arch.  Oin.,  4e  ser.,  xxx. 
483.)  Two  cases,  however,  have  been  reported  in  the  London  Medical  Time$ 
and  QazeUe  in  which  it  pro?ed  fatal.  (Feb.  1857,  p.  138,  and  Nov.  1857, 
p.  508.) 

SUBSECTION  II. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  described  by  medical  writers  are  very  numerous. 
Almost  every  diversity  of  morbid  action  in  this  tissue  is  obvious  to  examina- 
tion ;  and  various  affections,  which,  judged  of  by  their  general  effects  alone, 
would  appear  identical,  exhibit  to  the  eye  sufficient  evidence  of  diversity  to 
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aathorfze  or  reqaire  a  distioet  eoosfderation.  Were  the  diieasef  of  the  ameooi 
membranes  sasceptible  of  the  same  close  inspection,  they  might  possiblj  be 
found  equally  nameroas.  Perhaps  authors  have  carried  their  nicety  of  diff* 
crimination  somewhat  too  far  in  relation  to  cutaneous  affections;  as  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  names  and  distinctions  tends  to  embarrass  the  learner,  without 
always  being  of  practical  advantage.  The  treatment  is  governed  not  so  niwh 
by  trivial  differences  in  the  appearance  of  an  eruption,  as  by  the  condition  of 
the  system,  and  intimate  nature  of  the  disease,  which  are  not  unfirequently 
the  same,  when  the  obvious  phenomena  differ.  In  the  following  remaitai 
therefore,  I  shall  lay  little  stress  upon  many  of  the  varieties  which  have  been 
described,  though,  in  accordance  with  general  custom,  I  may  deem  it  proper 
to  notice  them. 

But  many  of  the  cutaneous  aifections  will  be  omitted  in  this  place.  Cer- 
tain functional  derangements,  such  as  excessive  and  deficient  perspiratioBy 
and  morbid  heat  and  coldness  of  surface,  occur  almost  always  as  symptoms  of 
other  diseases,  to  the  history  of  which,  therefore,  an  account  of  them  properly 
belongs.  Several  highly  important  diseases  of  the  skin  are  merely  parti^ 
though  essential  parts,  of  certain  febrile  movements;  and,  therefore,  fell  into 
the  division  of  idiopathic  fevers.  Such  are  all  the  febrile  exanthemata^  m 
scarlatina,  measles,  smallpox,  and  not  unfrequently  erysipelas.  Again,  there 
are  many  skin  disorders  which  are  usually  treated  of  in  surgical  works,  tiM 
consideration  of  w)iich  in  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine  would  be  useleoi 
repetition.  Such  are  local  erysipelas,  foruncles,  anthrax,  cancer,  and  the  dtf- 
ferent  external  developments  of  syphilis.     All  these  will  be  omitted. 

In  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  complaints  of  the  skin,  I  shall 
follow  chiefiy  Willan  and  Bateman,  though  their  arrangement  is  in  some 
measure  defective,  as  indeed  every  arrangement  must  be,  until  we  become 
much  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the  nature  and  cause  of  these  com- 
plaints. But  no  better  system  of  classification  has  been  proposed ;  and  in 
regard  to  nomenclature,  it  is  much  better  to  retain  the  old,  though  not  alto- 
gether acceptable,  than  to  embarrass  the  learner  by  new  names,  which  after 
all  might  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  adoption.  Modifications  of  their  plan 
will  be  introduced,  when  rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  disoowry 
since  they  wrote. 

The  cutaneous  diseases  may  be  arranged  in  the  classes  of  1.  rashes ;  t. 
pimples;  3.  vesicles,  including  bulled;  4.  pustules;  5.  scales;  6.  tubercules; 
7.  discolorations ;  and  8.  parasitic  affections.  To  these,  in  order  to  include 
certain  diseases  which  do  not  belong  to  either  of  the  above  categories,  it  is 
convenient  to  add  a  division  of  unclassifiable  complaints. 

Bashes  are  characterized  by  a  red,  superficial  efflorescence,  difltised  or  hi 
patches,  disappearing  under  pressure,  and  commonly  ending  in  desquamatiOB. 
They  are  by  some  authors  denominated  exanthemata;  but  this  term  has  alao 
been  appli^  to  various  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  especially  those  atteadei 
with  fever,  and  in  the  latter  sense  is  employed  in  this  work. 

Pimples  (papulae)  are  small,  somewhat  conical  elevations,  pointed  at  th« 
top,  containing  neither  lymph  nor  pus,  and  ending  usually  in  a  scurf. 

Vesicles  (vesicnIsB)  are  circumscribed  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing 
lymph  either  litnpid  and  colourless,  or  more  or  less  opaque  and  whitish  or 
pearl-coloured.  When  large,  and  consisting  of  a  clear  fluid  separating  the 
cuticle  from  the  true  skin,  they  are  called  hullm,  blebs,  or  small  blisters. 

Pustules  (pustule)  are  circumscribed  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing 
pua.  Willan  and  Bateman  make  four  varieties;  via.  1.  ^l}fv»iciuni,  laige, 
on  a  hard  circular  base  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  followed  by  a  thick,  hardr 
dark  scab;  3.  psydracium^  small,  often  irregularlv  circumscribed,  but  dighdv 
elevated,  terminating  in  a  laminated  scab,  often  clustering  and  conlnsnt^  and^ 
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ftfter  the  discbarge  of  pas,  pouring  oat  a  thin  watery  hamoar,  which  fre- 
qneatly  forms  an  irregalar  incrostation ;  3.  acfior,  small,  pointed,  containing 
a  straw-coloared  matter*  of  the  appearance  and  nearly  the  consistence  of 
•trained  honey,  and  sacceeded  by  a  thin,  brown  or  yellowish  scab;  and  4. 
favuSf  containing  a  more  viscid  matter  than  achor,  with  a  freqaently  irregu- 
lar and  slightly  inflamed  base,  and  ending  in  a  yellow,  semi-transparent,  and 
aometimes  cellular  scab,  like  a  honeycomb.  But,  in  fact,  the  fkvns  of  Willan, 
as  will  be  seen  nnder  the  head  of  porrigo,  is  no  pnstnle  at  all 

8eale9  (sqnamsB)  are  hard,  thickened,  whitish,  opaque  laminsB  of  cnticle. 

Tubercules  (tuberenla)  are  small,  hard,  superficial,  circumscribed,  perma- 
neat  tnmoors.  They  must  not  be  confound^  with  the  scrofulous  or  con- 
8umpti?e  tubercles.* 

DiacohraUanM  (macnlse)  are  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  produced  by 
modifications  of  the  colouring  matter,  independently  of  any  other  affection. 

Farasitio  affections  are  those  which  depend  essentially  on  the  presence  of 
microscopic  animal  or  vegetable  parasites. 

It  is  important  that  the  learner  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  nosological 
diTiaions  of  cutaneous  diseases  are  more  or  less  abstractions.  They  will  not 
b?  any  means  always  be  found  in  nature  of  the  same  precise  and  definite 
eaaracter  as  stated  in  the  books.  Certain  striking  cases  may  correspond 
sufficiently  with  the  definitions;  but,  in  numerous  instances,  they  run  into 
one  another,  so  as  to  render  discrimination  difficult  or  ynpossible.  Thus, 
the  rashes  are  often  mingled  with  papulous,  vesicular,  or  pustular  elevations; 
these  latter  are  not  unfrequently  conjoined  in  the  same  case ;  and,  in  some 
diseases,  the  regular  prog^ss  of  the  eruption  is  through  the  different  states 
luceeesively  of  pimple,  vesicle,  and  pustule. 


Article  I. 

RASHES. 

To  this  division  belong  Rubeola,  Scarlatina,  Erysipelas,  Erythema,  Bo^ 
seola,  and  Urticaria.  By  many  writers,  purpura  is  also  included,  but,  for 
reasons  before  given,  I  consider  that  affection  as  belonging  to  diseases  of  the 
blood,  and  not  to  the  cutaneous  eruptions.  Of  the  above-mentioned  rashes, 
rubeola,  scarlatina,  and  erysipelas  belong  to  the  idiopathic  fevers.  Only 
erythema,  roseola,  and  urticaria  are  here  considered^ 

I.  ERYTHEMA. 

This  rash  is  characterized  by  superficial  redness,  generally  in  irregular 
patches  of  greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes  nearly  continuous,  and  not  con- 
tagions.    It  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  constitutional  disturbance. 

When  strictly  local,  it  arises  from  some  direct  source  of  irritation,  as  the 
contact  of  acrid  secretions  or  excretions,  continuity  with  inflamed  mucous 
membrane,  the  friction  of  contiguous  surfaces,  continued  pressure  upon  any 
portion  of  the  body,  and  the  application  of  rubefacient  substances.  In  this 
form,  it  differs  from  local  erysipelas  mainly  in  its  more  superficial  character, 
inferior  intensity,  and  less  disposition  to  spread.     When  produced  by  the 

*  To  diitiogaish  these  two  kinds  of  bodies,  which  hmve  nothing  in  oommon  bat  their 
condition  m  small  tumours,  I  have  adopted  the  spelling  of  iubercuU  for  the  outaneooe 
affeotion,  retaining  the  old  name  for  the  scrofulous  tubercle;  so  that  the  reader  may 
understand  at  once  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms  respectivelj  when  he  meets  with 
ihtm,  without  the  necessity  of  being,  on  each  occasion,  Bpecially  guarded  against  mls- 
^ak«k  {NoU  to  tkt  fourth  0Jiiiim,) 
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fnction  of  contigoons  sarfaces,  it  takes  the  name  of  intertrigo.  This  is  apt 
to  occur  in  the  groin  and  axilla,  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates,  beneath  the  mammsB, 
and  between  the  folds  of  the  integuments  in  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  in  very  obese  adults  after  exercise,  and  in  fat  infants,  especially  when 
not  frequently  washed.  The  irritated  parts  often  exude  a  thin  viscid  fluid, 
of  a  disagreeable  smell,  and,  in  the  end,  not  uufrequently  suffer  excoriation, 
with  much  itching,  heat,  and  other  disagreeable  sensations.  Another  kind 
of  local  erythema,  is  that  which  results  from  dropsical  distension  of  the  lower 
extremities.  It  is  in  smooth,  shining,  uniform  patches,  more  or  less  conflu- 
ent, and  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  induce  febrile  action.  In  very 
feeble  persons,  it  is  apt  to  assume  a  purplish  hue,  and  even  to  end  in  gan- 
grene.    It  is  the  erythema  Iseve  of  Willan. 

In  the  cases  of  erythema  arising  from  constitutional  causes,  the  affecUon 
generally  occupies  the  face,  limbs,  or  breast,  but  may  occur  in  any  other  part, 
or  e?en  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  body.  It  appears  usually  in  irregularly 
circumscribed  patches,  sometimes  quite  distinct,  but  more  frequently  running 
more  or  less  together,  and  occasionally  continuous  over  an  exteuriive  sur- 
face. It  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat,  and  sometimes  with  tingling; 
but  seldom  with  burning,  or  severe  pain.  There  is  usually  little  or  no  eleva- 
tion of  skin ;  but  the  contrary  is  sometimes  the  case ;  and,  in  one  variety,  the 
patches  of  redness  rise  into  hard  eminences  of  considerable  size,  which  are 
not  unfrequently  tender  and  even  painful.  Sometimes  there  is  considerable 
edematous  swelling  of  the  neighbouring  areolar  tissue.  The  affection  is  often 
unattended  with  any  obvious  general  disorder,  though  probably  as  often  con- 
sequent upon  some  previously  existing  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  com- 
plicated with  fever.  In  some  instances,  it  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
depression  of  spirits,  a  feeling  of  debility,  pains  in  the  limbs,  a  frequent  irri- 
tated pulse,  and  other  evidences  of  nervous  disturbance;  and  its  sudden 
retrocession  may  give  rise  to  various  internal  derangements.  I  have  seen 
hemiplegia  apparently  result  from  this  cause.  It  is  irregular  in  its  duration, 
sometimes  lasting  only  two  or  three  days,  more  commonly  a  week  or  two, 
but  seldom  becoming  chronic.  Occasionally  it  disappears  and  returns ;  and  thia 
may  happen  frequently,  especially  when  it  is  connected  with  intermittent  or 
remittent  fever.  It  is  sometimes  distinctly  intermittent,  independently  of 
any  connection  with  a  regular  fever  of  that  type.  Upon  retiring,  it  generally 
leaves  more  or  less  desquamation,  and,  if  it  has  occupied  the  scalp,  the  habr 
fe  apt  to  fall  out 

Willan  and  others  make  the  following  varieties;  viz.  1.  Erythema  /ug€uc, 
with  irregular  patches,  appearing  successively  on  the  arms,  neck,  breast^  and 
face,  and  disappearing  in  a  short  time ;  2.  E.  ImoSf  above  described  as  attend- 
ing dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  though  sometimes  appearing  in  the  limba 
without  cedema;  8.  E.  marginatum,  in  which  the  patches  are  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  hard,  raised,  tortuous,  red  border,  sometimes  obscurely  papulous, 
without  regular  limits  to  the  redness  on  the  other  side,  uncertain  in  its  dora- 
tion,  and  generally  connected  with  some  internal  disorder;  4.  E,  circinatumf 
of  a  circular  form,  spreading  at  the  circumference,  and  fading  in  the  centre; 
5.  E.  papuUUum,  consisting  of  small,  de6nitely  bounded  and  slightly  promt* 
nent  spots,  somewhat  papular  in  appearance,  about  as  large  as  a  small  split 
pea,  scattered  upon  the  arms,  neck,  and  breast,  of  a  bright-red  colour  for  the 
first  few  days,  afterwards  assuming  a  bluish  hue,  especially  in  the  centre  of  the 
patches,  and  continuing  for  about  two  weeks;  6.  E,  /u^rcti/o/um,  differing 
from  the  preceding  mainly  in  the  size  of  the  patches,  which  are  larger  and  more 
elevated,  and  subside  in  a  week,  leaving  the  redness,  which  becomes  livid 
and  disappears  in  another  week,  the  affection  being  attended  with  fever,  and 
much  restlessness  and  irritability ;  and  7.  E.  nodoiiumf  obaracterized  by  laigt. 
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oral,  imperfectly  defined  patches  upon  the  anterior  parte  of  the  leg^,  with 
their  long  diameter  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the  tibia,  slowlj  rising 
into  hard  painfnl  protuberances,  afterwards  softening,  and  subsiding  in  eight 
or  ten  days  without  suppuration,  assuming  a  bluish  colour  as  if  bruised,  and 
generally  preceded  or  attended  with  febrile  and  nervous  symptoms.  Dr. 
Begbie  considers  this  last  form  of  erythema  as  closely  analogous  to  rheuma- 
tism. (Ed,  Month,  Joum.  of  Med,  8ci.,  May,  1850,  p.  487.)  It  would  require 
no  great  violence  to  reduce  these  varieties  to  three,  E.fugax,  E,  papulatum, 
and  E.  nodosum;  E.  Ueve  beings  omitted  as  a  mere  local  effect  of  distension 
of  the  skin.* 

Diagnosis, — The  complainto  with  which  erythema  is  most  liable  to  be 
confounded  are  erysipelas  and  roseola.  From  the  former  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  occurring  more  in  patches,  and  beiQg  attended  with  less  elevation 
or  swelling  of  the  skin,  less  burning  and  pain,  and  in  general  much  less 
fever.  It  is  also  a  much  less  serious  affection.  Roseola  differs  from  it  by 
its  brighter  rose-colour,  the  different  arrangement  of  the  eruption,  which  is 
often  punctate,  especially  at  the  commencement,  and  not  so  much  in  continu- 
ous patches,  and  by  a  more  frequent  accompaniment  of  fever.  Scarlet  fever 
and  measles  have  a  somewhat  similar  eruption ;  but  erythema  wante  the  pe- 
culiar course  and  accompaniments  of  these  affections,  and  is  not  like  them 
contagious.  Its  rash,  moreover,  is  not  crescentic  or  in  splotches  like  the  rube- 
olous,  nor  punctuated  or  widely  and  uniformly  diffused  as  that  of  scarlet  fever. 

*  The  E.  tuberoulatam  of  Willan  mppeart  to  haTO  been  a  mere  attendant  on  a  serious 
constitutional  affection,  which  terminated  fatalljr  with  hectic  or  hydrocephalic  symp- 
toms, quite  independently  of  the  eruption.  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  speaks  of  one  case  which  he  had  seen,  In  which  the 
cutaneous  affection  disappeared,  and  was  followed  bj  paralysis  and  subsequently  hec- 
tic, which  proved  fatal.  The  eruption  was  a  trivial  part  of  the  disease.  Under  the 
name  of  ** Erythema  tuberculatum  et  (xdematdtum"  I>r.  Silas  Durkee,  of  Boston,  has 
described  a  curious  chronic  tuberculated  affection  of  the  lower  extremities,  beginning 
in  small,  hard,  red  elevations  in  the  skin,  gradually  enlarging,  and  sometimes  aggre- 
gating, so  as  to  form  masses  of  disease  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  The  affection 
was  attended  with  much  edematous  swelling.  The  tubercules  were  usually  affected 
with  vesication  at  the  top,  from  which  serous  liquid  continued  to  ooze  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  afier  which  the  little  tumours  became  flattened  or  depressed,  in  consequence  of  a 
destruction  of  the  tissue  beneath.  The  tubercules  appeared  to  undergo  a  destructive 
disintegration,  without  suppuration;  and,  after  a  continuance  of  several  months,  during 
which  portions  of  the  subjacent  tissue  underwent  a  similar  destruction,  disappeared, 
leaving  a  peculiar  **  shrivelled  or  collapsed  condition  of  the  cuticle,"  marking  the  former 
site  of  the  affection.  The  tubercules  appeared  in  rapid  succession  until  the  whole  leg 
and  much  of  the  thigh  were  covered  with  them.  The  patient  ultimately  died  coroatese. 
(Bott,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  April  17,  1856,  p.  189.)  The  case  above  described  is 
figured  in  the  Va,  Med,  Joum.  for  September,  1856,  p.  211.  A  somewhat  analogous 
case  is  described  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Bottan  Journal  (April  17,  p.  209),  by 
Dr.  H.  Q.  Clark.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  affection  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  rather 
with  lupus  than  erythema:  in  consideration  of  its  tuberculated  character,  chronic  course, 
and  tendency  to  the  destruction  of  the  part  affected. 

M.  Biett  observed  another  variety,  which  he  denominated  E,  eeniri/ugum,  and  which 
is  characterized  by  the  mode  of  its  extension,  beginning  by  a  point  somewhere  in  the 
face,  and  gradually  spreading  in  all  directions,  till  it  covers  perhaps  the  whole  cheek. 
Ib  some  instances,  however,  it  occurs  in  distinct  patches,  more  or  less  circumscribed, 
red,  and  prominent.  It  is  without  local  sensation,  unless  when  acute,  and  is  then  at- 
tended with  heat  and  pain.  It  is  generally  chronic,  lasting,  with  various  changes,  some- 
times for  years.  On  disappearing,  it  leaves  a  permanent  cicatrix,  or  depression  in  the 
■kin,  but  without  preceding  ulceration.  It  is  a  very  rare  disease,  and  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  Cazenave  to  Lupus,  with  which  it  much  more  closely  corresponds  in  character 
than  with  Erythema.  (See  Lend,  Med,  Gom.,  Nov.  1851,  p.  858.)  More  recently  it  hae 
been  rendered  probable  by  M.  Chausit  that  the  disease  is  really  an  atrophy  of  the  seba- 
ceous follicles;  and  he  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  atrophic  aene,  or  Aene  atrophica,  (See 
note  to  Aene.) — Note  to  the  fifth  edition, 
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When  raised  into  wheals,  erythema  bears  some  resemblance  to  nrticaria,  from 
which,  howcTer,  it  is  at  once  distingoished  by  the  absence  of  the  intense  itching 
which  characterizes  the  latter.  The  papaloas  form  of  it  might  be  confounded 
with  some  yarieties  of  lichen;  but  the  smaller,  rounder,  firmer,  and  paler 
papnIsB  of  the  latter,  with  the  intense  itching  that  often  attends  it,  would 
sufficiently  distinguish  them.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  eiythema 
with  syphilitic  eruptions.  The  greater  duration  of  the  latter,  their  coppery 
or  grayish  hue,  and  the  general  course  of  the  disease  of  which  they  are  a 
symptom  will  serve  as  criteria. 

The  causes  of  erythema  are  not  always  evident.  It  is  generally  connected 
with  a  disordered  state  of  system.  It  is  apt  to  occur  during  dentition,  and 
is  occasionally  produced  by  irritating  substances  in  the  stomach.  Fevers  and 
bowel  complaints  are  occasionally  attended  with  it  during  their  course,  or  in 
the  convalescence ;  and  it  not  nnfrequently  accompanies  certain  exanthema- 
tons  fevers,  such  as  smallpox,  spreading  over  the  skin  in  the  intervals  of  the 
proper  eruption.  It  is  said  also  occasionally  to  have  some  connection  with  a 
deranged  state  of  the  menses.  During  the  years  1828  and  1829,  an  epi- 
demic (acrodynia)  prevailed  at  Paris,  of  which  an  erythematous  eruption, 
with  a  thickening  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  was  one  of  the  most  pro* 
minent  symptoms.  I  have  seen  a  striking  case  of  erythema  in  an  individual 
affected  with  metastatic  abscesses.  The  disease  does  not  appear  to  be  conr 
fined  to  any  age,  and  occurs  in  both  sexes. 

TreaimerU. — The  treatment  in  local  cases  must  be  somewhat  varied  with 
the  cause.  If  the  erythema  depend  on  acrid  secretions,  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  their  contact  with  the  skin,  which  should  be 
protected  by  mild  unctuous  preparations,  as  the  ointment  of  rose-water,  sper- 
maceti ointment,  &c.  If  the  inflammation  be  considerable,  lead-water  may 
be  applied.  In  cases  of  intertrigo,  perfect  cleanliness,  frequent  washing  with 
cold  water,  separating  the  surfaces  by  a  soft  linen  rag  or  otherwise,  dusting 
the  parts  with  some  mild  absorbent  powder,  as  starch,  tutty,  calamine,  or 
prepared  chalk,  the  application  of  Goulard's  cerate,  or  weak  solutions  of  ace- 
tate or  subacetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  acetate  of  zinc,  and,  if  the 
inflammation  is  considerable,  mucilaginous  or  emollient  applications,  or 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  efficacious,  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
are  the  appropriate  remedies.  If  the  erythema  proceed  from  pressure,  this 
must  be  obviated  by  mechanical  contrivances,  and  the  skin  protected  by  the 
common  lead- plaster.  Washing  with  spirit,  or  with  a  solution  of  alum  in 
brandy,  often  modifies  the  condition  of  the  skin  so  as  to  prevent  this  unplea- 
sant effect  of  pressure.  In  chronic  cases,  especially  when  there  is  excoriation, 
collodion  may  be  usefully  employed.     It  acts  by  excluding  the  air. 

When  the  local  affection  is  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  system, 
or  of  the  internal  organs,  little  treatment  is  required,  except  what  may  be 
necessary  to  correct  the  disease  in  which  it  originates.  The  antiphlogistie 
regimen,  antacid  or  saline  laxatives,  and,  when  there  is  fever,  the  refrigerant 
diaphoretics,  as  the  antimonials  and  neutral  mixture,  are  all  that  is  required. 
Sometimes,  when  the  pulse  is  very  strong,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  little 
blood ;  but  this  is  seldom  requisite.  Dr.  Begbie  has  found  quinia  snocesafol 
in  E.  nodosum.  If  the  local  affection  be  hot  and  painful,  demulcent  lotions 
and  the  warm  bath  may  be  used.  I  have  usually  employed  saturnine  lotions 
in  £,  nodosum  of  the  extremities.  It  is  possible  that  leeches  near  the  in- 
flamed part  might  be  useful  in  obstinate  cases.  When  the  sudden  retroces- 
sion of  the  eruption  has  occasioned  unpleasant  or  alarming  symptoms,  a 
sinapism,  blister,  or  other  active  external  irritant  should  be  applied  to  the 
portion  of  the  surface  which  it  had  occupied. 
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II.  SCARLET  RASH,  OB  ROSEOLA. 

This  Is  defined  to  be  a  rose-coloured  efflorescence,  rarionslj  figured,  with- 
out wheals  or  pimples,  and  not  contagions. 

Roseola  appears  sometimes  as  a  distinct  exanthematons  fever;  sometimes 
as  a  mere  symptomatic  eruption.  In  the  former  case,  it  commences  with 
slight  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  attended  with  more  or  less  gastric  de- 
rangement, continue  one,  two,  or  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash, 
and  subside  along  with  it.  The  eruption  commences  usually  upon  the  face, 
neck,  and  breast,  with  specks  or  small  patches,  which  sometimes  remain 
distinct,  but  more  frequently  coalesce  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  oc- 
casionally the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  or  large  portions  of  it,  are  cov- 
ered with  an  almost  uniform  redness.  The  patient  frequently  complains 
of  itching  and  tingling  in  the  affected  parts.  The  fauces  are  often  red- 
dened, and  the  papillsB  of  the  tongue  appear  through  a  slight  coating  of 
fur.  Sometimes  there  is  a  feeling  of  roughness  and  even  soreness  of  throat. 
The  emption  is  generally  of  short  continnance,  sometimes  lasting  only  a 
day  or  two,  sometimes  running  on  to  the  fourth  or  even  fifth  day,  before  it 
entirely  disappears.  It  fades  gradually,  and  is  commonly  followed  with  little 
or  no  desquamation. 

The  efflorescence  differs  considerably  in  appearance.  In*  some  cases,  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  scarlet  fever  in  its  punctuated  character 
or  general  diffusion,  and  in  its  bright  redness.  In  other  cases,  it  is  more 
like  measles,  with  distinct,  somewhai  regular,  slightly-elevated  patches,  of  a 
darker  hue.  The  patches  vary  in  size  from  a  mere  speck  to  half  an  inch  or 
even  an  inch  in  diameter.  Occasionally  they  have  the  form  of  rings,  with 
sound  skin  in  the  centre ;  but  this  is  comparatively  rare. 

Sometimes  the  eruption  disappears  and  returns,  and,  thus  alternating, 
continues  for  a  week  or  more  before  taking  its  final  leave.  When  it  recedes 
suddenly,  symptoms  of  internal  irritation  occasionally  appear,  such  as  dis- 
ordered stomach,  headache,  giddiness,  faintness,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  de- 
jection of  spirits,  which  are  relieved  by  the  recurrence  of  the  rash.  In  some 
instances,  these  symptoms,  and  especially  obstinate  nausea  and  vomiting, 
precede  for  a  time  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  after  which  they  subside 
immediately.  The  affection  has  been  known  to  assume  a  chronic  form ;  the 
efflorescence  coming  and  going  at  uncertain  intervals,  or  fading  in  the  morn- 
ing to  revive  towards  night ;  but  such  instances  are  rare.  The  itching  and 
tingling  which  generally  attend  the  eruption,  are  sometimes  wanting.  A 
roseolous  efflorescence  occasionally  also  occurs  without  fever.  In  no  case  is 
the  affection  contagious,  and  one  attack  does  not  secure  against  a  second. 

Dr.  Willan,  with  an  unnecessary  nicety,  has  made  seven  distinct  varieties 
of  roseola,  founded  either  on  the  season  at  which  the  disease  is  most  apt  to 
occur  (R.  SBstiva  and  B,  autumnalis),  on  the  form  of  the  eruption  {B.  afinu- 
laia),  on  the  age  of  the  patient  (B.  in/anlUis)^  or  on  the  disease  of  which 
it  is  an  attendant  (B.  variolosa,  B.  vaccini,  and  B.  miliaris). 

The  affection  originates  in  a  great  diversity  of  causes.  It  often  accompa- 
nies dentition.  The  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  in  summer,  the  sudden 
checking  of  profuse  sweat,  the  drinking  of  cold  water  during  perspiration, 
are  thought  sometimes  to  cause  it.  It  often  results  from  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal irritation,  and  hence  sometimes  attends  the  bowel  complaints  of  children, 
and  dyspeptic  affections  in  adults,  and  follows  the  introduction  of  irritating 
substances  into  the  stomach.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  occasion- 
ally provoked  by  gastric  acidity.  Copaiba  sometimes  produces  a  similar 
eruption,  and  I  have  seen  it  result  apparently  from  the  free  use  of  dandelion, 
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It  18  not  ancommon  in  smallpox  whether  natural  or  inocalated,  and  in  Yari- 
oloid,  preceding  the  proper  eraption  in  these  complaints^  sometimes  cover- 
ing almost  the  whole  surface,  and  disappearing  in  two  or  three  days.  In 
the  Tarioloid,  it  is  supposed  to  prognosticate  a  faronrable  character  in  the 
chief  disease.  I  have  seen  it  occur  in  that  complaint  very  profusely,  and 
be  followed  by  only  a  single  pustule ;  and  have  reason  to  think  that  it  has 
sometimes  entirely  replaced  the  original  eruption.  It  has  occasionally 
also  been  observed  in  the  vaccine  disease,  appearing  on  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day.  Enteric  or  typhoid  fever  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  roseolons  ef- 
florescence,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  apt  to  be  mingled  with  miliary  vesiclea. 
I  have  witnessed  a  case  in  which  these  two  eruptions  occupied  jointly  al- 
most the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  and  both,  in  this  case,  came  on  after 
profuse  sweating.  The  patient  recovered,  though  attacked  with  pleurisy 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  Roseola  sometimes  attends  liieuma- 
tism  and  gout,  and  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  epidemic  cholera,  in  the 
stage  of  reaction.  It  has  been  observed  also  in  chronic  pericarditis,  but  was 
probably  an  accidental  complication.  It  sometimes  occurs  epidemically,  and 
I  have  always  noticed  it  most  frequently  during  the  prevalence  of  measles 
and  scarlet  fever. 

Diagnosis Roseola  sometimes  closely  resembles  erythema ;  and  there  is 

reason  to  believe  that  the  two  affections  often  scarcely  differ  either  as  to  their 
cause  or  nature.  In  decided  cases,  however,  they  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  signs  mentioned  under  erythema.  It  is  more  important  to 
distinguish  the  complaint  from  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  with  which  it  is 
often  confounded,  and  the  more  frequently  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
apt  to  prevail  at  the  same  time.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  of  the  cases 
in  which  scarlatina  and  rubeola  are  said  to  have  occurred  more  than  once 
in  the  same  individual,  roseola  was  mistaken  for  them.  The  two  former 
complaints  are  contagious,  the  latter  is  not  The  precautions  which  are 
sometimes  highly  necessary  in  the  one  case,  are  superfluous  in  the  other. 
Roseola  is  a  comparatively  trifling  disease,  and  seldom  need  occasion  anxiety; 
scarlatina  is  not  without  g^at  apprehension  of  danger,  either  primarily  or 
secondarily,  even  in  itn  mild  forms.  In  decided  cases  of  the  three  complaints, 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  Scarlet  fever  is  attended  with 
sore-throat,  measles  with  catarrh,  and  roseola  generally  with  neither.  The 
fever  and  disturbance  of  system  in  the  latter  is  much  less,  as  a  general  rule, 
than  in  the  former,  especially  scarlatina.  The  eruption  of  roseola  is  usually 
brighter,  and  the  patches,  while  they  are  more  regular  than  in  scarlatina, 
are  less  so  than  in  measles,  and  seldom  have  the  crescentic  character  some- 
times observed  in  the  last- mentioned  complaint  Nevertheless,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  discriminate  between  mild  cases  of  scarlatina  and  roseola,  es- 
pecially when  the  latter  is  accompanied  with  sore- throat;  and,  if  it  shonld 
be  accidentally  associated  with  catarrh,  there  might  be  the  same  impossibility 
to  distinguish  it  from  measles.  It  is  only  after  the  doubtful  complaint  is 
over,  that  a  correct  inference  may  be  drawn  from  a  general  survey  of  Us 
cause,  course,  and  effects. 

TreatmenL — This  is  very  simple.  The  complaint  will  almost  always  ter- 
minate kindly  without  medical  interference.  In  the  severer  cases,  confine- 
ment to  the  house  or  chamber,  a  spare,  cooling  regimen,  saline  laxatives^ 
magnesia  if  there  is  suspicion  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  antimonials  or  the  nen* 
tral  mixture  if  there  is  much  fever,  and  the  warm  bath  if  the  cutaneous  irri- 
tation is  considerable,  are  all^at  is  requisite.  Qentle  fWction  with  rye-meal 
may  also  be  used  to  relieve  the  itching  and  tingling.  Shonld  the  eruption 
recede,  and  unpleasant  symptoms  result,  it  should  be  recalled  to  the  surface 
by  external  irritants^  or  the  hot  bath.    At  the  oommenoement  of  the  attack. 
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should  the  snspicion  of  scarlet  fever  be  strong,  ma  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  may 
be  given,  and  the  bowels  freely  evacuated.  At  the  worst,  the  treatment  would 
be  merely  superfluous.  In  chronic  cases,  mineral  acids  and  sea-bathing  are 
said  to  have  proved  useful 


III.  NETTLE-RASH,  ob  URTICARIA. 

This  is  a  non-contagious  affection,  characterized  by  the  cutaneous  eleva* 
tions  called  wheals,  which  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  diffused  redness,  and 
uniformly  attended  with  itching,  tingling,  or  other  disagreeable  sensation. 
Wheals  are  circumscribed  swellings  of  the  skin,  of  various  shape  and  size, 
usually  roundish  or  oblong,  more  or  less  hard,  generally  whiter,  but  sometimes 
redder  than  the  healthy  skin,  containing  no  liquid,  and  having  no  tendency 
to  suppuration.  An  example  of  them  is  offered  in  the  small  elevations  which 
follow  the  application  of  nettles  to  the  skin.  Willan  made  six  varieties  of 
urticaria,  of  which  three  are  recognized  by  Biett  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  necessity  for  any  other  division  than  into  the  acute  and  chronic. 

The  actUe  form  of  the  disease  (  U.  febrilis  of  Willan)  generally  commences 
with  some  fever,  which  precedes  the  eruption  for  two  or  three  days,  and  is 
often  complicated  with  signs  of  gastric  and  nervous  disorder,  such  as  head* 
ache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  anxiety,  languor,  faint- 
ness,  and  slight  rigors.  These  symptoms  commonly  disappear  upon  the  oc« 
currence  of  the  rash,  which  presents  itself  usually  in  the  form  of  erythematous 
patches  of  a  vivid  redness,  with  wheals  rising  irregularly  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Being  attended  with  excessive  itching,  it  causes  the  patient  to  rub  or  scratch 
the  skin,  and  thereby  very  much  to  increase  the  eruption,  which  will  often, 
under  this  kind  of  irritation,  break  out  upon  apparently  sound  portions  of  the 
surface.  It  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  generally  most  abundant 
upon  the  inside  of  the  forearms,  and  about  the  shoulders,  loins,  and  thighs. 
It  often  also  attacks  the  fkce,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  appear  on  the  inside 
of  the  mouth.  The  eruption  comes  and  goes  irregularly,  often  declining  in 
the  day,  and  returning  in  the  e?ening,  with  slight  febrile  exacerbation,  and 
coming  on  with  peculiar  violence  when  the  patient  undresses  and  gets  into 
bed.  It  has  been  said  that  the  affection  of  the  skin  is  aggravated  by  cold, 
and  alleviated  by  warmth.  The  reaction  produced  in  the  surface  after  being 
cooled,  no  donbt  often  provokes  the  eruption ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  heat 
has  any  favourable  inflnence  upon  it.  The  wheals  last  sometimes  only  a  few 
minutes,  at  other  times  for  several  hours;  and,  on  disappearing  in  one  place, 
often  return  in  another.  In  some  instances  they  coalesce,  giving  rise  to  great 
tumefaction,  tension  and  irregular  hardness  of  the  skin,  and  almost  universal 
redness  (  U.  conferia  of  Willan).  The  attack  generally  lasts  a  week  or  ten 
days,  with  frequent  remissions  and  exacerbations  of  the  cutaneous  affection, 
and  the  occasional  occurrence,  during  its  course,  of  various  disturbances  of 
system,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  as  preceding  the  eraption.  These  are 
sometimes  distressing,  and  even  alarming  upon  a  complete  retrocession  of  the 
rash,  and  disappear  upon  its  return.  At  the  close  of  the  attack,  a  slight 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  usually  takes  place. 

In  many  instances,  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance  without  previous 
fever.  This  happens  especially  when  the  disease  proceeds  from  something 
taken  into  the  stomach.  In  such  cases,  about  an  hour  or  two  after  the  sub- 
stance has  been  swallowed,  epigastric  pain  or  uneasiness,  nausea,  vertigo, 
anxiety,  &c.  come  on,  and  are  soon  followed  by  the  eruption,  which  is  occa- 
sionally very  violent.  The  face,  neck,  and  chest,  sometimes  even  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  are  much  fwolleo,  with  an  almost  universal  ery thematoos 
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redness,  interrnpted  here  and  there  by  single  or  clastered  wheals ;  and  the 
patient,  along  with  an  intolerable  heat,  itching,  and  tingling  of  the  skin,  suf- 
fers occasionally  from  oppressed  breathing,  which  almost  threatens  saffoca- 
tion.  This  violence  continues  only  for  a  few  hoars,  after  which  the  complaint 
gradually  subsides,  and  terminates  usually  in  one  or  two  days.  In  some  cases, 
there  is  only  redness  of  the  skin,  without  the  wheals.  In  the  course  of  the 
affection,  the  patient  often  experiences  seyere  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea^ 
anxiety,  general  distress,  faintness,  Ac,  alternating  with  or  attending  the 
eruption.  The  symptoms  usually  vanish  very  speedily  after  the  stomach  haa 
been  completely  evacuated  by  means  of  an  emetic  or  otherwise. 

Occasionally  acute  urticaria  assumes  a  decidedly  intermittent  character, 
occurring  in  regular  paroxysms  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  either  as  an 
attendant  on  intermittent  fever,  or  as  an  original  affection. 

In  the  chronic  f omit  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  eruption  is  not  persistent, 
but  appears  and  disappears  irregularly  (U,  evanida  of  Willan);  being  some- 
times absent  for  a  considerable  interval,  and  recurring  from  slight  causes,  as 
after  violent  exercise,  or  indulgence  ip  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  wheals 
are  usually  whitish,  and  less  apt  than  in  the  acute  form  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  red  efflorescence,  though  attended  with  the  tingling,  itching,  and  stinging 
sensations  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  patient  often  suffers  more  or 
less  with  the  gastric  and  nervous  symptoms  before  described.  The  duration 
of  the  complaint  is  very  variable  and  uncertain,  sometimes  not  exceeding  a 
few  days,  and  sometimes  extending  to  months  or  years. 

Occasionally  the  wheals  increase  rapidly,  and  attain  a  considerable  magni- 
tude, forming  tumours  in  the  loins,  limbs,  &c.,  sometimes  as  broad  as  the 
hand,  and  interfering  with  movement.  These  tumours  are  sometimes  hot, 
tender,  and  painful,  occur  usually  at  night,  and  subside  after  continuing  for  a 
few  hours,  leaving  behind  them  sensations  as  if  the  patient  had  been  braised 
or  fatigued.     This  form  of  urticaria  is  the  U.  tuberosa. 

In  other  cases,  the  wheals,  instead  of  lasting  only  a  few  hours  or  a  day, 
persist  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  redness  has  disappeared,  retaining 
more  or  less  of  their  characteristic  sensation,  and  at  length  gradually  subside. 
They  constitute  Willan's  U,  perslana. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sensations  bear  no  just  relation  to  the 
amount  of  eruption;  and  Willan  noticed  a  variety,  which  be  called  U,  stUh 
ctUanea,  in  which  the  patient  suffers  much  from  severe  stinging  pains  as  if 
needles  were  run  into  the  skin,  without  any  visible  affection  whatever,  except 
an  occasional  eruption  of  wheals,  which  continue  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  disappear  without  any  relief  to  the  morbid  sensations. 

Diagnosis. — Urticaria  is  often  mingled  with  other  eruptive  affections,  such 
as  erythema,  roseola,  lichen,  and  impetigo ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  prominent  disease.  But,  when  distinct,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  its  diagnosis.  The  peculiar  sensations  which  attend  it,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  wheals  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  characteristic.  Lichen 
urticatus,  however,  might  without  care  be  confounded  with  it,  having  both 
wheals,  and  the  itching  and  tingling  of  nettle-rash.  But  the  tumours  in  that 
complaint  are  smaller,  less  prominent,  of  a  deeper  colour,  firmer,  and  mnch 
more  persistent;  and  are  always  attended  with  true  papulsB,  which  cannot 
well  be  mistaken.  (Cazenave  and  Schedel.)  The  tumours  of  erythema  node* 
sum,  though  somewhat  similar  to  the  large  wheals  sometimes  seen  in  urticaria^ 
are  more  durable,  and  without  their  disagreeable  itching. 

The  nettle-rash,  though  a  very  disagreeable  and  often  troublesome  com* 
plaint,  is  scarcely  ever  dangerous.  Cases  of  death  have  been  recorded,  wheR 
the  disease  has  arisen  from  substances  taken  into  the  stomach ;  but  it  wonld 
be  diiBcnlt  to  determine  how  far  the  result  depended  on  the  urticaria  sJom, 
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tDd  hoir  far  on  gastric  inflammation  or  other  internal  disorder  produced  by 
the  same  cause. 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  causes  of  urticaria  are  internal  irritations, 
especially  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  often  attends  dentition,  and  the 
bowel  complaints  of  children.  Acid  and  other  irritant  matters  in  the  stom- 
ach frequently  occasion  it.  Certain  kinds  of  food  have  been  long  notorious 
as  the  occasional  cause  of  nettle-rash.  Of  these,  shell-fish,  as  lobsters,  crabs, 
shrimps,  and  especially  muscles  of  different  kinds,  are  most  apt  to  produce  it 
Salt  and  smoked  fish  have  been  accused  by  some  writers;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  some  fish  are  more  poisonous  at  certain  seasons  than  at  others, 
as,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  spawning.  Particular  parts  of  fish  have  also 
been  supposed  to  be  more  noxious  than  others ;  and  Autenrieth  concluded, 
from  his  researches,  that  the  irritant  principle  exists  in  connection  with  the 
ftitty  matter.  Other  kinds  of  food,  which  have  been  enumerated  as  occasion- 
ally producing  urticaria,  are  pork,  mushrooms,  honey,  oatmeal,  bitter  and 
sweet  almonds,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  green  cucumbers.  The  worst 
ease  of  the  disease  which  I  have  seen  occurred  in  a  woman  from  eating  rasp- 
berries. She  had  been  twice  before  attacked  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
same  cause.  The  face,  neck,  and  extremities  were  greatly  swollen,  and  the 
respiration  in  the  highest  degree  embarrassed ;  but  immediate  relief  was  ob- 
tained by  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  Certain  medicines  also  occasionally 
produce  it,  among  which  are  mentioned  valerian,  copaiba,  and  the  turpen- 
tines. 1  have  seen  it  result  also  from  pipsissewa  (chimaphila  umbellata). 
This  susceptibility  to  urticaria  from  particular  kinds  of  food  or  medicine  is 
not  general,  but  an  idiosyncrasy  of  individuals ;  and  the  food  which  will  pro- 
duce it  in  one  person  will  often  not  produce  it  in  another,  each  person  being 
liable  to  be  affected  by  some  particular  substance. 

Over-exercise,  strong  mental  excitement,  indulgence  in  eating  rich  and 
high-seasoned  food,  and  the  intemperate  use  of  stimulating  drinks  sometimes 
produce  attacks  of  urticaria.  It  is  said  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  spring 
and  summer;  yet  some  authors  consider  exposure  to  cold  as  a  more  frequent 
cause  of  it  than  heat.  This  can  be  readily  understood,  when  it  is  recollected 
how  much  the  face  and  hands  of  some  persons  swell  and  tingle  during  the 
reaction  which  follows  exposure  to  cold. 

Peculiar  delicacy  of  skin  predisposes  to  the  disease ;  and  some  persons  who 
have  tbis  character  of  surface  are  affected  with  it  from  the  slightest  causes.. 
It  is  a  not  unfreqnent  attendant  upon  other  diseases,  especially  fevers  and 
febrile  complaints;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  those 
protean  diseases,  gout  and  rheumatism,  occasionally  show  themselves.  It  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  prevailed  epidemically. 

The  disease  occurs  in  all  ages,  from  infancy  upwards;  but  it  is  most  com- 
mon in  infants,  and  in  young  persons  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  and  at- 
tacks women  more  frequently  than  men,  probably  because  their  skin  is  more 
delicate,  and  less  hardened  by  exposure. 

Treatment, — Little  medical  treatment  is  required  in  most  instances.  The 
avoidance  of  stimulating  and  indigestible  food  and  drinks,  and  of  everything 
especially  which  may  be  known  to  have  disagreed  with  the  patient,  conjoined 
with  rest  and  mild  aperients,  will,  in  general,  be  quite  sufficient.  As  excess 
of  acid  in  the  stomach  is  often  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  or  at  least  serves 
to  aggravate  it,  magnesia  may  be  very  properly  employed  as  the  laxative, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  one  of  the  saline  cathartics.  Cool  drinks 
should  be  g^ven ;  but  lemonade,  as  recommended  by  some  writers,  is  of  doubt- 
ful propriety.  When  the  fever  is  considerable,  the  neutral  mixture,  or  small 
doses  of  tartar  emetic,  may  be  used;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lancet  may 
sometimes  be  requisite.     In  gouty  or  rheumatic  individuals,  wine  of  colchi- 
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cum,  in  moderate  doses,  might  be  added  to  the  other  remedies.  Should  retro« 
cession  take  place,  with  severe  or  alarming  irritation,  the  disease  shoald  be 
invited  again  to  the  skin  by  stimulant  applications  and  the  hot  bath.  In 
cases  of  great  nervous  disturbance,  advantage  may  accrue  from  camphor- 
water,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or  other  nervous  stimulant. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  any  article  of  food,  the  stomach  should  be 
immediately  evacuated  by  ipecacuanha,  and  the  bowels  afterwards  by  a  dose 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  castor  oil ;  and,  in  severe  cases  of  uncertain  origm, 
it  would  be  proper  to  employ  the  same  treatment,  as  the  offending  cause 
would  very  probably  be  found  in  the  stomach,  and  the  emetic  would  at  any 
rate  have  the  probable  effect  of  moderating  the  cutaneous  affection. 

In  chronic  cases,  which  are  sometimes  very  obstinate,  Willan  advises  that 
the  patient  should  abstain  successively  from  the  different  kinds  of  food  and 
drink  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  in  the  hope  that  the  offending 
cause  might  thus  be  found  and  removed.  In  this  way  he  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  disease  to  its  source,  which,  in  some  was  malt  liquors, 
in  others  spirit,  in  others  wine,  in  others,  again,  vinegar,  or  fruit,  or  sugar, 
or  fish,  or  raw  vegetables.  {Baieman^s  Synopsis,) 

Dr.  Geo.  Budd  speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  rhubarb,  given  in  the  dose 
of  three  or  four  gn^ns,  immediately  before  dinner  or  before  breakfast  and 
dinner,  in  cases  disposed  to  recur  frequently,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  several  articles  of  food  conjointly.  The  addition  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  ipecacuanha  to  the  rhubarb,  increases  its  efficacy.  (Dis^ 
eases  of  the  Stomach,  Am.  ed.,  p.  216.) 

When  the  disease  is  very  obstinate,  and  the  habit  of  the  patient  plethorio, 
great  advantage  may  be  expected  from  the  occasional  loss  of  blood,  and  a 
rigid  diet  of  bread  and  milk,  so  as  to  change  the  character  of  the  circulating 
fluid.     This  treatment,  however,  should  not  be  hastily  adopted. 

In  intermittent  cases,  sulphate  of  quinia  will  quickly  effect  a  cure.  Full 
doses  of  the  same  medicine,  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  are  said  to  have 
proved  promptly  effectual  in  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease,  even 
when  not  periodical. 

Attention  should,  in  chronic  cases,  always  be  paid  to  the  general  state  of 
health.  If  the  digestion  is  feeble,  and  the  system  debilitated,  the  simple  bit- 
ters or  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  used,  associated,  if  there  be  acidity  of 
stomach,  with  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  In  other  cases,  the  mineral 
acids  have  been  found  useful.  Where  other  means  fail,  good  may  be  hoped 
for  from  the  arsenical  solution.  A  most  obstinate  case  of  Urticaria  tuberosa^ 
which,  for  four  years,  had  resisted  various  treatment,  yielded,  in  the  Hospital 
Saint-Louis,  under  M.  Biett,  to  this  remedy.  {Cazenave  and  SchedeL)  A 
gentle  course  of  mercury  might  also  be  rationally  employed  in  cases  of  unusual 
obstinancy  and  continuance.  It  might  be  the  means  of  removing  some  lurking 
internal  inflammation,  or  of  altering  the  character  of  the  blood,  and  thereby 
removing  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  local  treatment  should  be  very  simple  in  acute  cases.  Rubbing  the 
skin  gently  with  rye-meal  sometimes  affords  partial  relief.  Cold  lotions,  ai 
of  spirit  and  water,  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  and  lead- water,  should  benrery  can- 
tiously  used,  for  fear  of  sudden  retrocession.  A  case  is  related  by  Frank,  in 
which  fatal  metastasis  to  the  brain  took  place,  in  consequence  of  cold  appHed 
to  the  surface.  The  warm  bath,  however,  is  safe,  and  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
vantageously employed.  Repeated  daily  in  chronic  cases,  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  effective  remedies.  Alkaline  baths,  however,  prepared  with 
carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  are  said  to  be  still  more  useful ;  and  Tapoor 
baths,  or  the  vapour  douche,  have  been  highly  recommended. 
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PAPULOUS  DISEASES. 
Sjn.— PM^Zet,  or  Papuim. 

These  haye  been  generally  considered  as  papillsB,  enlarged  and  somewhat 
indurated  by  inflammation.  Erasmus  Wilson  believes  them  to  consist  in 
inflammation  of  the  secretory  orificeSp  whether  sudoriferous  or  sebiferons. 
Plnmbe  thinks  that  they  are  the  result  of  an  exudation  of  coagnlable  lymph 
beneath  the  cuticle.  Simon  found  them,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of 
slight  eleyations  of  the  cutis,  with  the  blood-vessels  engorged  with  red  cor- 
puscles, and  the  tissue  infiltrated  with  a  colourless  fluid,  more  consistent  than 
serum.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  result  of  inflammation  of  minute  isolated 
portions  of  the  cutis.  Willan  and  most  writers  after  him,  describe  three  papu- 
lous diseases:  viz.,  strophulus,  lichen,  and  prurigo.  Some  unite  strophulus 
and  lichen,  considering  the  former  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  latter.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  great  difference  between  them ;  but,  as  strophulus  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  infancy,  there  is  a  convenience  in  treating  of  them  distinctly.  None 
of  the  papulons  affections  are  contagious. 

I.  STROPHULUS. 

.  This  is  commonly  called  red  gum  when  the  eruption  is  florid,  white  gum 
when  it  is  pale  or  whitish.  It  occurs  usually  in  infants  before  or  dnring  the 
first  dentition.  The  eruption  is  soated  most  frequently  in  the  parts  of  the 
surface  most  exposed,  as  on  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  hands ;  but  it  also  fre- 
quently occupies  other  parts,  and  sometimes  extends  over  the  whole  body. 

In  its  most  common  and  simple  form,  it  appears  in  minute  florid  pimples 
irregularly  dispersed,  with  occasional  specks  or  patches  of  redness  without 
elevation,  and  sometimes  a  few  small  vesicles,  especially  on  the  extremities, 
which  usually  dry  up  without  breaking.  This  is  the  S,  inieriinctus  of  Willan, 
and  is  observed  most  commonly  in  infants  under  two  months.  Sometimes, 
along  with  these  red  papnlsB,  are  mingled  others  of  a  whitish  colour ;  and, 
when  the  irritation  is  slight,  or  the  skin  less  than  ordinarily  vascular,  the  whole 
of  the  papulsB  have  this  appearance.  Willan  distinguishes  two  varieties  of 
them,  one  which  he  calls  S.  albidus,  characterized  by  minute,  hard,  slightly 
elevated  whitish  specks,  with  a  little  redness  at  the  base,  the  other  S.  candidua, 
having  larger  pimples,  with  a  white  shining  surface,  and  no  redness.  In 
worse  cases  of  the  complaint  (S.  con/ertua  of  Willan),  the  eruption  is  more 
abundant,  forming  large  irregular  patches,  and  sometimes  rendering  the  whole 
surface  occupied  by  it  of  a  uniform  redness.  Occasionally  there  are,  in  these 
cases,  much  itching  and  pain,  with  more  or  less  excoriation,  especially  when 
the  eruption  is  seated  in  the  thighs  or  lower  part  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
affection  resembles  intertrigo.  In  another  variety  {S,  volaticus  of  Willan), 
the  eruption  appears  in  small,  circnlar,  bright-red  patches  or  clusters,  which 
appear  and  disappear  successively  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  each  patch 
tnming  brown,  and  beginning  to  exfoliate  in  about  four  days,  and  the  whole 
continuing  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Strophulus  is,  with  few  exceptions,  an  acute  disease,  generally  beginning 
to  exfoliate  and  disappear  in  one  or  two  weeks,  and  seldom  continuing  longer 
than  a  month.    It  is  rarely  attended  with  fever,  and  often  occurs  without  any 
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observable  distarbance  of  health.  When  febrile  symptoms  do  occor,  it  is  not 
always  certain  whether  they  are  essentially  associated  with  the  eruption,  or 
proceed  from  some  other  cause.  Sometimes  the  papal®,  when  nameroas, 
appear  to  occasion  much  distress  to  the  child  by  their  heat  and  itching,  and 
these  sensations  are  increased  when  the  surface  is  kept  warm. 

The  affection  probably  often  depends  npon  causes  acting  directly  apon  the 
very  irritable  and  vascular  skin  of  the  infant.  Too  great  exposure  to  heat, 
rough  flannel  next  the  skin,  the  accumulation  of  filth  upon  the  surface, 
whether  from  without  or  from  the  infant's  own  secretions,  are  causes  of  this 
kind.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  often  occurs  as  one  of  the  results  of  dentition.  But,  in  many  instances, 
it  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  affection  to  any  known  cause. 

Strophulus  is  almost  always  an  innocent  complaint.  Its  retrocession  is 
thought  sometimes  to  have  been  followed  by  serious  internal  irritations;  bat 
it  is  very  difficult  always  to  determine,  in  such  cases,  whether  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  cause  or  effect 

Treatment. — Very  few  remedies  are  required,  and,  unless  the  child  appear 
to  suffer,  or  the  health  to  be  otherwise  disturbed,  it  would  be  better  to  do 
nothing,  except  to  remove  any  obvious  cause  of  the  affection.  The  surface 
should  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  warm  ablutions,  the  clothing  should  be  of 
an  unirritating  character,  and  the  infant  should  not  be  overheated.  The  diet 
also  should  be  attended  to ;  and,  if  the  case  is  obstinate,  it  may  be  proper  to 
change  the  nurse.  When  there  seem  to  be  much  heat  and  itching  of  skin, 
relief  may  be  given  by  the  application  of  tepid  milk  and  water,  or  mucila- 
ginous liquids,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath.  The  stomach  and 
bowels  should  be  attended  to,  and  acidity,  if  existing,  corrected  by  magnesia, 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  prepared  chalk ;  one  or  the  other  of  these  remedies 
being  employed  according  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  Attention  should  also 
be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  gums.  Gold  applications  to  the  surfsu^e  should 
be  avoided,  lest  they  might  occasion  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  cutaneoua 
irritation,  and  its  translation  to  some  interior  organ.  In  the  event  of  such 
translation,  the  warm  bath,  rubefacient  lotions,  and  a  few  drops  of  aromatio 
spirit  of  ammonia  internally,  may  be  resorted  to.  In  severe  cases  of  stro* 
phulus,  advantage  is  said  to  have  accrued  from  an  emetic 


II.  LICHEN. 

Willan  defines  this  to  be  "an  extensive  eruption  of  papule,  affecting 
adults,  connected  with  internal  disorder,  usually  terminating  in  scurf,  recur- 
rent, not  contagious."  But  this  definition  is  defective;  for  the  complaint 
frequently  affects  children  beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  and  is  by  no  means  in- 
variably connected  with  internal  disorder.  Witlan  enumerates  seven  varie- 
ties ;  and  this  number  might  be  doubled,  if  every  diversity  of  form  were  a 
sufficient  ground  for  a  nosological  distinction ;  but  for  all  purposes  of  prac- 
tical advantage,  they  may  be  included  under  the  three  following. 

1.  Lichen  simplex. — This  consists  of  small  red  pimples,  about  as  large 
as  the  head  of  a  pin,  appearing  usually  on  the  hand,  forearm,  neck,  face, 
and  breast,  but  not  unfrequently  also  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  over  almoil 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  They  are  attended  with  heat,  tingling,  and 
itching,  in  various  degrees.  Upon  the  face  they  are  often  larger  than  else- 
where, and  on  the  extremities  are  sometimes  obscurely  vesicular.  Having 
continued  stationary  for  several  days,  they  begin  to  decline,  and  terminate 
nsualiy  with  a  slight  scurf  in  one  or  two  weeks.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
attack  is  of  mnch  shorter  duration;  and  sometimes,  by  the  occurrence  of 
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■occessiye  crops  of  eraptioo,  is  prolonged  for  seTeral  weeks  and  even  for 
months.  In  their  course,  the*  papalee  freqoently  exhibit  small  bloody  scabs 
upon  their  surface,  arising  from  its  abrasion  by  scratching.  In  the  more 
chronic  forms  of  the  complaint,  they  often  scarcely  differ  n*om  the  skin  in 
colour,  but  are  always  readily  discovered  by  passing  the  fingers  over  the  part 
affected.  In  these  chronic  cases,  there  is  frequently  much  more  desquamation, 
with  some  thickening  of  the  skin ;  and  the  disease  sometimes  very  much  re- 
sembles psoriasis. 

When  produced  by  the  high  temperature  of  summer,  the  complaint  is  com- 
monly called  prickly  heai,  the  L.  tropicus  of  nosologists,  which,  howe?er,  is 
identical  with  the  variety  above  described.  It  occurs  in  this  country  very 
frequently  among  boys,  affecting  especially  their  arms,  neck,  and  breast.  lo 
tropical  latitudes  it  is  much  more  severe,  most  frequently  attacking  strangers 
from  temperate  climates,  but  by  no  means  sparing  the  natives.  The  sensa- 
tions of  tingling,  itching,  stinging,  &c.,  which  attend  it,  are  described  as 
scarcely  supportable,  giving  rise  to  an  almost  irresistible  propensity  to 
scratching  and  locomotion,  which  only  aggravate  the  irritation;  and  the 
best  means  of  counteracting  it  are  patience,  quietness,  and  keeping  cool, 
both  physically  and  mentally. 

Sometimes  the  papulsB  occur  chiefly  or  exclusively  at  the  roots  of  the 
hairs,  constituting  the  L.  pilaris  of  Willan.  In  persons  of  scorbutic  habit, 
or  hemorrhagic  constitution,  they  are  apt  to  have  a  purplish  or  livid  hue, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  designation  of  L,  lividus  by  the  same  author. 

Occasionally  the  papulsB  have  a  disposition  to  assume  a  circular  arrange- 
ment, forming  patches  which  are  called  ring-worms  in  the  language  of  the 
common  people,  and  L.  circumscripttis  in  that  of  the  learned.  These  patches, 
at  first  small,  gradually  increase  by  the  eruption  of  new  pimples  at  the  cir- 
enmference,  whilst  those  in  the  centre  fade  and  exfoliate.  In  some  cases, 
they  disappear  spontaneously  in  a  week  or  two ;  in  others,  continue  for 
several  weeks,  slowly  enlarging,  and  often  running  together.  Willan  states 
that  this  form  of  lichen  is  sometimes  produced  in  adults  by  vaccination. 
Biett  has  described  another  form,  which  he  names  L.  gyratus,  in  which  the 
papulae  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  somewhat  tortuous  band  of  consider- 
able length.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  alluded  to  by  Cazenave  and  Schedel,  the 
pimples,  arranged  in  small  groups,  formed  a  kind  of  riband,  which,  setting 
out  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  gained  the  inner  part  of  the  arm, 
and  descended  to  the  extremity  of  the  little  finger,  following  exactly  the 
course  of  the  cubital  nerve. 

Lichen  simplex  is  sometimes  preceded  for  a  short  time  by  febrile  symp* 
toms,  which  disappear  when  the  eruption  breaks  out.  Pains  in  the  head  of 
stomach,  and  other  symptoms  of  internal  disorder,  also  sometimes  vanish 
under  the  same  circumstances.  But,  in  numerous  instances,  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional disturbance  whatever. 

2.  Lichen  agrius,  —  This  variety  commences  with  fever,  which  subsides 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  though  it  does  not  always  wholly  dis- 
appear. The  papulffi  are  small,  very  numerous,  red,  and  inflamed,  and  clus- 
tered in  large  patches,  which  are  surrounded,  often  to  a  considerable  extent, 
by  an  erythematous  redness  of  the  skin.  Occasionally  small  vesicle^are  in- 
termingled with  the  pimples;  but  they  soon  disappear.  The  eruption  is 
usually  more  limited  than  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  and  is  very 
seldom  general.  It  occupies  preferably  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  eczema,  to  which,  in  the  advanced  stage,  it  some- 
times bears  a  close  resemblance.  It  sometimes  also  occurs  in  the  cheek. 
The  sensation  of  itching  and  tingling,  general  in  lichen,  is  in  this  variety 
combined  with  burning  aud  smartiog  pain,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  heal 
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of  the  bed,  and  by  eyerything  which  has  a  tendencj  to  excite  or  irritate  the 
sarface.  The  affection  commonly  remits  in  the  morning,  and  undergoes  ex- 
acerbation towards  evening.  After  a  few  days,  the  tops  of  the  pimples  be* 
come  slightly  excoriated  or  ulcerated,  and  poor  out  a  sero-pnralent  flald, 
which  concretes  into  small  scabs.  These  are  succeeded  by  minute  scales,  of 
a  furfnraceous  character,  upon  the  separation  of  which  the  complaint  may 
terminate,  haying  run  a  course  of  two  weeks  or  somewhat  less.  But  often 
the  surface  remains  more  or  less  moist,  or  the  scales  fall  and  are  replaced 
by  others,  or  the  ernptiye  affection  yanishes  for  a  time  to  return  again; 
and  thus  successiyely  for  a  period  of  several  weeks,  until  at  length  the 
complaint  exhausts  itself,  the  sero-purulent  discharge  gradually  diminishes, 
a  dry  furfnraceous  surface  succeeds,  and  the  skin  returns  to  a  healthy  state. 
In  the  moist  state  alluded  to,  the  eruption  resembles  eczema  or  impetigo; 
and  it  is  supposed  by  Willan,  after  repeated  attacks,  to  terminate  occasion- 
ally in  the  latter  affection,  though  this  is  denied  by  others.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  complaint,  the  skin  is  often  thickened,  chapped  or  fissured,  and 
yery  painful  upon  being  rubbed  or  otherwise  disturbed.  L.  agrius  some- 
times occurs  originally  in  this  form,  and  is  sometimes  a  mere  aggrayation 
of  the  milder  affection.  / 

3.  Lichen  urliccUus. — This  variety  is  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of 
small  tumefactions,  which  are  rather  inflamed  wheals  than  pimples,  and 
resemble  those  produced  by  the  bites  of  poisonous  insects,  or  the  sting  of 
the  nettle.  These,  however,  subside  in  a  day  or  two,  and  are  followed  by 
true  papulsB; 'while  other  wheals  appear,  to  be  in  their  turn  succeeded  by 
papule;  so  that  at  length  the  whole  surface  may  become  covered  with  the 
pimples,  which  are  more  or  less  confluent.  Both  the  wheals  and  papule  are 
accompanied  with  extreme  itching.  The  affection  is  usually  obstinate. 
Bateman  says  that  it  is  peculiar  to  children,  occurring  sometimes  soon  after 
birth,  and  continuing  many  months.  Others  have  observed  it  in  adults.  It 
occasionally  follows  vaccination,  and  is  ascribed  by  parents  to  that  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  association  is  probably  quite  accidental.  It  sometimes  disap- 
pears and  again  returns,  and  ultimately  terminates  in  desquamation. 

Causes, — One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  lichen  is  heat.  Hence,  it 
commonly  occurs  in  the  warm  seasons  and  in  hot  climates.  Some  persons 
are  liable  to  a  return  of  it  every  summer.  It  is  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
the  sun,  by  severe  exercise,  and  by  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks  and  condi- 
ments. The  contact  of  certain  stimulating  powders  with  the  skin  may  also 
induce  it.  Caases  which  disturb  the  general  health,  such  as  long  watching, 
bad  diet,  and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  are  thought  sometimes  to  pre- 
dispose to  it ;  but  it  probably  more  frequently  occurs  in  persons  in  robost 
health.  Like  many  other  cutaneous  affections,  it  is  occasionally  associated 
with  irritations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  evinced  by  disordered  digestion, 
nausea  or  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  sometimes  a  sequela  of  acute 
fevers.  It  affects  persons  nf  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  but  is  most  fre- 
quent in  adults.  In  its  milder  forms,  it  would  receive  in  suckling  infiMita 
the  name  of  strophulus. 

The  diagnosis  of  lichen  is  often  very  difficult;  as  there  are  numerous  enta- 
neons  affections  to  which,  in  some  one  of  its  forms  or  stages,  it  bears  a  more 
or  less  close  resemblance.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  measles  and  scarlatina  ; 
but  a  moderate  attention  to  the  well-known  characteristics  of  these  Beveral 
affections  would  leave  no  room  for  doubt  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  min- 
gled with  these  exanthemata.  Enough  has  already  been  said  of  its  relation 
to  strophulus.  The  distinctive  characters  of  prurigo,  to  which  it  bears  a 
close  analogy,  will  be  mentioned  under  that  head.  L,  urticatus  might  be 
confounded  by  careless  observers  with  papiUaus  erythema  and  vrUcaria,  the 
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diagnosis  of  which  has  been  giTen  onder  the  heads  of  these  complaints  re- 
spectively. The  occasional  resemblance  of  lichen  tO  eczema^  impetigo^  and 
paariasis  has  already  been  pointed  ont  From  the  intense  itching  which 
attends  it,  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  little  bloody  scabs  npon  the  tops 
of  the  papule  in  L.  simplex,  produced  by  scratching,  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  itch.  In  its  ring-worm  form,  it  might  without  care  be  confonnded 
with  herpes  circinatua.  For  the  diagnosis  between  lichen  and  these  ^ seve- 
ral complaints,  the  reader  is  referred  to  their  respectiye  titles  in  this  work. 
Finally,  this  complaint,  in  the  form  of  L.  urticatus,  bears  some  resemblance 
to  certain  syphilitic  eruptions.  The  latter  are  distinguished  by  their  copper 
colour,  the  absence  of  inOammation,  their  much  less  degree  of  itching,  their 
greater  permanence,  and  the  circumstance  that  they  are  very  frequently  ac- 
companied, or  were  preceded  by  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  syphilis. 

TreaimenL — Little  general  treatment  is  required  in  the  ordinary  acute 
forms  of  the  disease.  It  is  chiefly  important  to  avoid  the  causes.  The  pa- 
tient should  remain  as  much  at  rest  as  possible,  avoid  exposure  to  the  sun, 
dress  rather  lightly  in  hot  weather,  and  live  moderately  as  regards  food  and 
drink,  shunning  rich  meats,  stimulating  condiments,  and  all  kinds  of  alcoholic 
liquid.  All  substances  which  may  have  directly  irritated  the  skin  should  be 
guarded  against  If  febrile  symptoms  attend  the  complaint,  saline  laxatives 
and  refrigerant  medicines  may  be  given,  though  profuse  diaphoresis  is  con- 
traindicated.  In  all  cases,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open.  In 
Lichen  agrius,  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  take  blood  once  or  twice 
from  the  arm,  and  to  apply  leeches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  part  A  strict 
antiphlogistic  diet  should  be  enjoined  in  the  early  stages  of  this  variety. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  lichen,  when  the  complaint  has  become  chronic, 
and  even  at  the  commencement,  if  the  system  is  feeble,  as  in  L,  lividust  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  tonic  medicines,  as  the  mineral  acids,  sulphate  of  quinia 
or  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  chalybeates ;  and  the  diet  should  now 
be  nutritious.  In  very  obstinate  cases  of  long  duration,  some  one  of  the 
arsenical  preparations  may  be  resorted  to;  and  Fowler's  solution,  Pearson's 
solution,  and  the  Asiatic  pills  have  all  been  recommended.  Devergie  strongly 
recommends  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  has  employed  the  alkaline  reme- 
dies, both  internally  and  externally,  with  much  success. 

The  local  treatment  is  quite  as  important  as  the  general.  In  the  early 
stages  irritant  applications  should  be  avoided ;  nor  should  cold  be  too  freely 
employed,  from  the  fear  of  retrocession,  and  the  production  of  internal  dis- 
order. Plumbe  has  observed  an  acute  disease,  with  gpreat  heat  and  thirst, 
frequent  pulse,  vomiting,  pain  ii^the  bowels,  headache,  and  delirium,  following 
imprudent  exposure  to  cold  in  this  complaint.  The  best  local  applications 
are  demulcent  washes,  such  as  infusion  of  flaxseed,  slippery  elm,  or  sassafras 
pith,  and  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds.  The  last- mentioned  preparation  is 
thought  to  be  more  effective  in  consequence  of  its  hydrocyanic  acid ;  and  this 
acid  itself,  much  diluted,  has  been  recommended  as  a  lotion.  Lime-water, 
and  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  have  also  been  found  useful ;  and  lotions 
of  diluted  vinegar  sometimes  yield  relief.  In  the  severer  forms,  the  blandest 
oleaginous  substance  should  be  used,  such  as  the  ointment  of  rose-water,  or 

fnre  and  perfectly  sweet  almond  oil.  Glycerin  is  also  a  good  appKcation. 
^owdered  starch  may  be  employed.  Wilson  has  derived  benefit,  in  Lichen 
ag^us,  from  the  application  of  collodion ;  and  still  better,  as  it  contracts  less 
in  drying,  is  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  in  chloroform.  The 
warm  bath  is  very  useful ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  so  hot  as  to 
be  in  any  degpree  stimulating.  M.  Chausit  strongly  recommends  a  solution 
of  aloes  in  glycerin,  applied  daily  by  means  of  a  pencil.  He  has  found  it 
peculiarly  usefol  in  the  excoriations  and  fissures  of  the  akin  frequently  attend- 
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ant  on  Lichen  agrins.  He  prepares  it  by  evaporating  from  fonr  to  eight  parts 
of  tinctare  of  aloes  till  the  alcohol  is  all  driven  off,  and  then  adding  grado- 
allj  thirty  parts  of  glycerin.  The  first  effect  is  nsnally  a  smarting  sensation, 
which  soon  passes  off.  Fife  or  six  applications  at  most  are  sufficient  to 
cause  obstinate  fissnres  to  heal.  (Oaz.  des  Hdp„  1857,  Nos.  50,  62.) 

When  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  sulphurous  or  alkaline  baths  may 
be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  simple  warm  bath.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  alkaline  bath,  carbonate  of  potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda  may  be 
dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon.  These  salts 
may  also  be  used  in  the  form  of  lotion  or  of  ointment ;  two  or  three  drachms 
to  the  pint  of  water  being  employed  in  the  former  shape,  and  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen grains  to  the  ounce  of  lard  in  the  latter.  The  sulphur  vapour-bath  has 
been  recommended  by  Plumbe.  When  the  eruption  has  reached  the  furfura* 
ceous  state,  and  continues  obstinate  like  psoriasis,  stimulating  applications 
may  be  employed,  as  ointments  of  calomel  or  protiodide  of  mercury,  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce  of 
lard,  citrine  ointment,  and  especially  tar  ointment  Erasmus  Wilson  has  found 
greatest  benefit  from  a  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium,  made  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  seeds  to  four  fluidounces  of  alcohol. 

A  papular  eruption,  attended  with  intolerable  itching,  and  often  inter- 
mingled with  vesicles  and  pustules,  and  sometimes  with  erythematous  patches 
or  ulcerations,  has  been  observed  in  Germany,  as  occurring  in  persons  who 
pick  gooseberries  when  ripe,  or  are  exposed  to  the  bushes.  Jahn  has  found 
that  this  affection  is  owing  to  the  attacks  of  minute  insects  of  the  genns  Lep^ 
tys.  It  is  readily  cured  by  washing  the  affected  part  with  soap  and  water,  or  a 
solution  of  hepar  sulphuris.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xx.  191.) 


III.  PRURIGO. 

This  is  an  eruption  of  papulsB,  having  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  healthy 
skin,  and  attended  with  excessive  itching.  It  is  closely  analogous  to  lichen, 
and  might,  perhaps,  without  violence,  be  considered  a  modification  of  that 
disease.  From  the  ordinary  forms,  however,  of  lichen  it  differs  in  the  absence 
of  redness,  in  the  generally  somewhat  larger  and  less  pointed  pimples,  though 
these  are  not  unfrequently  very  small,  and  in  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
itching.  Lichen  is,  moreover,  most  commonly  acute,  and  often  attended  with 
fever;  prurigo,  on  the  contrary,  chronic  and  without  fever.  Neither  of  the 
complaints  is  contagious.  Willan  makes  three  varieties  of  prurigo ;  namely, 
F,  mUiSf  F.  formicanSy  and  F.  senilis.  The  first  two  differ  only  in  deg^ree ; 
tlie  last  has  some  peculiarities  which  entitle  it  to  distinct  notice. 

The  eruption  in  prurigo  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  spot,  sometimes  at- 
tacks several  distinct  parts  at  the  same  time,  and  occasionally,  though  very 
seldom,  affects  the  whole  surface.  Its  favourite  seats  are  the  neck,  shoulders, 
back,  and  outer  surface  of  the  limbs.  It  is  rare  in  the  face,  unless  in  severe 
chronic  cases,  and  almost  always  spares  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  handa 

From  their  want  of  colour,  the  pimples  are  often  not  observed ;  the  atten- 
tion being  chiefly  directed  to  the  small  black  scabs  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  affected  parts.  These  are  produced  by  the  concretion  of  the  bloody 
exudation  from  the  tops  of  the  papulae,  abraded  by  the  violent  rubbing,  or 
scratching,  to  which  the  patient  is  irresistibly  impelled.  But  the  papule  are 
readily  distinguished  by  running  the  fingers  over  the  surface.  They  are 
occasionally  mingled  with  temporary  wheals,  and  small  inflamed  pustules, 
produced  by  friction.  In  severe  cases,  along  with  the  itching  is  a  sense  of 
formication  and  painful  (mcking,  as  if  insects  were  crawling  over  the  snrOue 
and  stinging  it^  or  as  if  the  skin  were  pierced  with  hot  needles.    These 
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tioDS  are  almost  incessant,  bat  are  aggravated  by  heat,  and  by  sadden  expo- 
sore  to  cold,  as  in  undressing.  They  are  often  so-distressing  after  the  patient 
has  become  warm  in  bed,  as  to  prevent  sleep  for  several  hoars. 

Under  proper  treatment,  the  disorder  sometimes  disappears  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  nsaally  with  a  slight  desquamation ;  bat  it  is  very  apt  to  be- 
come chronic,  persisting  for  months,  and  sometimes,  with  occasional  remis- 
sions or  saspensions,  even  for  years.  Dr.  Willan  says  that,  in  its  milder 
form,  it  is  sometimes  altimately  converted  into  contagious  scabies;  and,  in 
its  severer  form,  ends  occasionally  in  impetigo.  Some  cases  are  recorded 
by  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Green,  in  the  Bonton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  Oct 
18,  1855  (page  239),  which  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  form  of  prarigo 
which  is  itself  contagious.  This  apparent  contagiousness  of  prurigo,  and  its 
apparent  conversion  into  scabies,  are  readily  explicable,  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  irritation,  caused  by  the  itch-insect,  sometimes  shows  itself  in  the 
form  of  pimples,  instead  of  vesicles  or  pustules.  The  affection  in  these  cases 
may  have  been  really  the  itch  from  the  commencement. 

In  very  old  cases,  of  years'  duration,  the  papulsB  become  much  enlarged, 
hardened,  and  sometimes  confluent;  the  skin  is  thickened  and  often  inflamed; 
the  characteristic  eruption  is  mingled  with  vesicles,  pustules,  and  even  boils ; 
febrile  symptoms  and  various  internal  disorder  complicate  the  complaint ;  and 
the  patient  is  reduced  to  a  condition  of  indescribable  wretchedness,  too  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedies.  The  want  of  sleep,  arising  from  the  inces- 
sant itching  of  the  skin,  must  have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  general  health. 
Plumbe  ascribes  the  obstinacy  of  these  cases  to  an  organization  of  the  en- 
larged papulae,  consequent  upon  the  long-continued  inflammation. 

In  the  Prurigo  senilis  of  Willan,  the  eruption  is  of  the  same  kind  as  in 
the  ordinary  forms,  though  perhaps  rather  flatter,  and  somewhat  less  abund- 
ant ;  but  the  variety  is  chiefly  characterized  by  its  occurrence  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  old,  by  the  extreme  severity  and  permanence  of  the  itching,  and 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  complaint,  which  often  resists  every  variety  of  treat- 
ment. Another  distinguishing  feature  is  its  tendency  to  generate  pediculi, 
which  are  sometimes  very  numerous  and  troublesome.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  feeble,  and  those  exposed  to  the  privations  of  extreme  poverty. 

Causes, — Prurigo  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  both  sexes ;  but  is 
most  common  in  youth  and  old  age.  It  is  apt  to  make  its  attacks  in  the 
spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  though  not  confined  to  any  season.  Some- 
times it  appears  to  be  connected  with  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  rich  and  stimulating  food,  to  intemperate  drinking,  to  the 
use  of  various  irritating  or  indigestible  articles  of  diet,  as  salt  meats,  certain 
kinds  of  fish,  pickles  and  vinegar,  and  finally  to  the  various  circumstances  of 
poverty  which  tend  to  deteriorate  the  health,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
confined  air,  unwholesome  food,  and  mental  depression.  Want  of  personal 
cleanliness,  and  of  the  proper  change  of  clothing,  is  probably  one  of  its  most 
frequent  causes.    Its  source,  however,  is  not  unfrequently  altogether  unknown. 

In  relation  to  the  diagnosis,  nothing  is  necessary  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  under  lichen. 

Treatment, — Internal  remedies  have  little  direct  efficacy  in  this  complaint. 
The  first  object  should  be  to  correct  any  existing  disorder,  whether  of  a  par- 
ticolar  organ  or  of  the  system.  Hence,  the  state  of  the  stomach,  of  the 
bowels,  and  of  the  liver  should  receive  attention,  and  the  menstrual  condition 
should  not  be  overlooked.  If  the  patient  is  debilitated,  he  should  be  in- 
vigorated by  tonics  and  nutritious  food.  The  diet  should  be  regulated. 
Indigestible,  irritating,  and  highly  stimulating  substances  should  be  avoided. 
BreiMi  and  milk  would  be  very  suitable,  as  a  substitute  for  meats,  in  plethoric 
ipdividuals.  The  medicines  most  highly  recommended  are  sulphur  and  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  separate  or  combined.     The  compound  decoction  />f 
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saraaparilla  is  also  thought  to  have  been  osefal.  In  cases  of  debility,  the 
▼egetable  and  mineral  tonics  sometimes  proye  seryiceable.  Bateman  states 
that  he  has  seen  considerable  benefit  from  solution  of  chlorine ;  and  nitro- 
mnriatic  acid  might  be  adyantageona  In  a  complaint  so  obstinate,  all  the 
ordinary  alteratiyes  haye  of  course  undergone  a  trial ;  but  little  can  be  said 
in  their  fayour.  "  Strong  purgatiyes,  or  a  course  of  purgation,  appear  to 
be  injurious;  antimonials  and  mercurials  are  useless;  and  active  sudorifics 
agR^rayate  the  complaint"  (Bateman^s  Synopsis,)  In  obstinate  cases,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  iodine,  arsenic,  or  the  compound  solution  of  these  two 
with  mercury,  known  as  Donoyan's  solution.  Anodynes  are  often  necessary 
to  allay  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  to  procure  sleep.  Dr.  Burgess  re- 
commends, as  peculiarly  efficacious,  the  internal  use  of  strychnia,  and  of 
phosphorus  dissolved  in  ether.  (Ranking^s  Abslrctd,  Am.  ed.,  iz.  88.) 

The  external  treatment  is  more  important  than  the  internal.  In  mild 
cases,  cures  may  generally  be  effected  by  frequent  ablutions  with  warm  water, 
or  the  perseyering  use  of  the  warm  bath,  though  this  is  said  at  first  some- 
what to  aggravate  the  eruption.  Cleanliness  of  person,  and  a  frequent 
change  of  the  clothing  are  essential.  Sulphurous  baths  are  still  more  ef- 
fectual than  the  simple  warm  bath ;  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  advantage 
is  said  to  accrue  from  the  external  employment  in  this  way  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  (See  page  422.)     Sea-bathing  has  also  been  recommended. 

Lotions  of  glycerin,  spirit,  diluted  vinegar,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia^ 
liquid  or  unctuous  preparations  of  aconite,  weak  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
liquid  preparations  of  opium  sometimes  afford  considerable  alleviation.  In 
the  more  obstinate  and  chronic  cases,  as  in  P.  senilis,  the  applications  may 
be  more  stimulating.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  and  the  oil 
of  turpentine  diluted  with  olive  oil,  have  been  recommended  as  useful,  not 
only  for  the  relief  of  the  eruption,  but  also  for  the  destruction  of  the  pedicali 
by  which  the  skin  is  infested.  Fumigation  with  cinnabar  is  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  Mercurial  ointment,  and  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
may  be  used ;  but  with  care  not  to  salivate.  The  ointments  of  sulphur,  iodinOp 
iodide  of  sulphur,  tar,  creasote,  and  oxide  of  zinc  have  been  employed  with 
various  success.  Erasmus  Wilson  excites  a  new  action  by  the  tincture  of 
croton  seeds  (see  page  422),  or  the  tincture  of  iodine.  In  cases  so  obsti- 
nate and  long  continued  as  those  of  F.  senilis,  abundant  opportunity  is  of- 
fered for  a  great  variety  of  remedies.  Dr.  Bellingham  has  found  creasote 
more  frequently  useful  than  any  other  local  remedy.  He  uses  it  in  the  form 
of  lotion  or  of  ointment,  but  prefers  the  latter.  The  ointment  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  or  twenty  drops  to  the  ounce  of  lard,  the  lotion  in  that  of 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  to  eight  fluidounces  of  water,  a  little  alcohol  or  acetie 
acid  being  added  to  render  it  more  soluble.  The  application  should  be  made 
every  night  at  bedtime.  {Dublin  Med,  Press,  Sept.  8,  184t.)  When  oint- 
ments are  used,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  skin  to  become  en- 
cleanly.  Plumbe  recommends  that,  when  the  papule  have  become  enlarged 
and  organized,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  caustic  to 
each  one  separately.  Dr.  Tournie  has  found  the  most  successful  application, 
in  cases  of  pruritus  of  the  genital,  anal,  and  axillary  regions,  whether  de- 
pendent on  this  or  other  forms  of  eruption,  or  even  without  apparent  emo- 
tion, to  be  an  ointment  made  of  one  part  of  calomel  and  six  of  lard,  to  be 
followed  by  a  powder  consisting  of  one  part  of  camphor  and  four  of  starchy 
which  is  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  part  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med,  Sd,,  N.  GL^ 
xxiL  226.)  Strong  testimony  has  recently  been  given  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
cod-liver  oil,  used  externally,  in  obstinate  cases  of  prurigo.  Prof.  Malm- 
•ten,  of  Berlin,  has  obtained  extraordinary  suecesi  with  the  remedy,  hf 
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keeping  the  parts  affected  coDStantly  in  contact  with  the  oil,  the  dressings 
being  saturated  with  it.  Where  the  surface  generally  is  affected,  the  patient 
is  made  to  lie  in  bed,  with  the  bed-linen  in  like  manner  saturated,  and  to 
continue  thus  till  a  cure  is  effected,  which  is  usually  accomplished  in  about 
two  weeks.  The  only  interruption  to  the  treatment  is  that  the  patient 
is  allowed  an  alkaline  bath  once  a  week.  (Med,  Times  and  Oaz,,  July, 
1855,  p.  8.) 

Sympathetic  Pruritus. — Under  the  head  of  prurigo  are  usually  considered 
certain  affections  characterized  by  severe  itching  of  the  skin,  with  very  little 
or  no  papulous  eruption.  The  itching,  in  many  of  these  cases,  is  merely 
sympathetic  of  internal  irritations,  especially  when  seated  near  the  termina- 
tions of 'the  mucous  passages.  Thus,  itching  about  the  nostrils  is  often  de- 
pendent upon  worms,  or  some  other  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels;  about  the  anus,  upon  ascarides  in  the  rectum ;  about  the  eud  of  the 
urethra,  upon  irritation  of  the  bladder  or  its  neck ;  about  the  labia  pudendi, 
upon  disorder  of  the  uterus  or  vagina.  Occasionally,  a  general  prurituSf  or 
one  affecting  different  parts  of  the  surface  at  different  times,  occurs  without 
eruption,  depending  entirely  upon  some  internal  derangement  of  function. 
Such  cases  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  prurigo  or  psora,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  bloody  scabs  which  attend  them,  and  which,  though  the  mere  con- 
sequence of  slight  excoriations  by  the  nails,  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as 
marks  of  abraded  pimples  or  vesicles.  It  is  highly  important  to  form  a  true 
diagnosis ;  for  the  attention  will  then  be  directed  to  the  real  source  of  the 
evil,  and  those  measures  adopted  by  which  alone  relief  can  be  obtained.  Of 
course,  the  remedies  must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  system,  or 
the  special  derangement  of  function  which  may  be  found  in  any  particular 
case,  and  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner. 

Sometimes  local  pruritus  is  produced  by  disordered  secretion  of  the  part 
affected,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Such  is  the  case  occasionally  with 
itching  of  the  prepuce,  which  depends  on  derangement  of  the  sebaceous  secre- 
tion around  the  corona  glandis.  Not  unfrequently  also  it  proceeds  from  in- 
sects, especially  when  it  affects  the  parts  about  the  genitals.  In  the  former 
case,  it  will  be  cured  by  occasional  lotions  of  the  salts  of  zinc  or  lead ;  in  the 
latter,  by  shaving  the  parts,  and  keeping  them  perfectly  clean,  or  by  the  use 
of  mercurial  ointment,  or  a  weak  solntion  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

In  other  instances,  the  itching  cannot  be  accounted  for;  no  disordered 
secretion,  no  eruption,  and  no  disease  of  neighbouring  internal  organs  being 
discoverable.  The  affection  is  purely  nervous,  and  analogous  to  neuralgia. 
It  may  spmetimes  possibly  be  one  of  the  forms  in  which  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic diathesis  displays  itself.  Affections  of  this  kind,  attacking  the  anus 
and  external  genitals,  both  in  males  and  females,  are  in  some  instances  ex- 
ceedingly distressing,  depriving  the  patient  of  sleep,  impairing  his  health, 
and  almost  excluding  him  from  society,  by  the  impossibility  of  abstaining 
from  rubbing  or  scratching  the  part  affected.  One  of  the  evil  consequences 
is  occasionally  the  production  of  a  habit  of  masturbation,  and  a  consequent 
deterioration  of  the  moral  sense.  Few  affections  are  more  distressing  than 
some  of  the  cases  of  this  kind  recorded  by  writers.  In  attempting  to  relieve 
them,  remedies  should  be  addressed  to  the  general  system,  calculated  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  nervous  actions ;  such  as  narcotics,  the  chalybeates  in 
large  doses,  sulphate  of  quinia,  and,  in  short,  all  those  means  which  are  con- 
sidered useful  in  neuralgia.  Yarious  local  measures  have  also  been  recom* 
mended.  The  applications  before  mentioned  as  employed  in  protracted  cases 
of  Prurigo  senilis  may  also  be  used  here.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 
Leeches,  emollient  poultices,  demulcents,  and  narcotic  lotions,  ointments,  or 
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cataplasms,  will  sometimes  afford  relief.    Scnipoloas  attention  should  he  paid 
to  cleanliness. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  describe  the  pmriginons  affections  under 
the  distinct  local  names  which  writers  ha?e  attached  to  them ;  such  as  Pru- 
rigo pttdicis,  F,  pudendi  muliebria,  P.  pubis,  P,  prsepviii,  dbc.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  haye  given  the  general  etiology  and  principles  of  treatment,  which 
may  readily  be  applied  to  any  particular  case. 


^Hde  III. 

VESICULAR  DISEASES. 
I.  HERPES. 

Before  the  reform  introduced  by  Willan  into  the  nomenclature  of  cuta- 
neous diseases,  this  term  was  applied  yaguely  to  yarious  yery  different  affec- 
tions. At  present,  writers  in  general  follow  that  dermatologist  in  restricting 
it  to  a  yesicular  eruption,  occurring  in  circumscribed  patches,  upon  an  in- 
flamed base,  which  extends  somewhat  beyond  their  margin,  leaving  portions 
of  sound  skin  between  them.  It  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  In  the  severer  cases,  the  eruption  is  generally  preceded 
or  attended  by  more  or  less  fever,  but  not  so  in  those  of  a  milder  grade. 
There  is  almost  always  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  burning  pain,  itching,  and 
tingling ;  and  sometimes  the  local  suffering  is  very  considerable.  The  com- 
plaint usually  runs  its  course  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
and  is  very  rarely  chronic.  The  lymph  in  the  vesicles,  at  first  perfectly  limpid, 
gradually  becomes  milky  and  opaque,  and  at  length  concretes  into  scabs, 
which  fall  off,  leaving  a  temporary  redness  of  the  skin.  In  some  cases,  a  co- 
pious serous  exudation  takes  place,  the  patches  become  superficially  ulcerated, 
and  even  gangrene  may  ensue.  But  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare.  In 
all  its  forms  the  disease  is  essentially  mild,  and  never  terminates  unfavourably, 
unless  accompanied  with  some  vice  of  constitution,  which  would  impart  ma- 
lignancy to  the  gentlest  affection. 

In  its  severer  forms,  herpes  bears  some  resemblance  to  erysipelas,  which  is 
in  like  manner  often  attended  with  a  copious  vesicular  eruption  upon  an  in- 
flamed surface ;  but  the  former  disease  may  be  readily  diagnosticated  by  its 
distinct  clusters,  with  skin  of  the  natural  colour  intervening. 

The  causes  of  herpes  are  very  obscure.  Sudden  exposure  to  cold  in  a  state 
of  perspiration  from  heat  or  over-exertion,  the  direct  action  of  irritants,  and 
strong  mental  emotion,  have  been  enumerated  among  its  occasional  causes ; 
but  they  probably  operate  only  by  calling  a  pre-existing  disposition  into  ac- 
tion. It  is  said  to  have  sometimes  occurred  epidemically.  It  is  most  fre* 
quent  in  the  young,  and  in  persons  with  a  delicate  skin. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  generally  recognized.  They  differ  chiefly 
in  the  mere  position  or  form  of  the  vesicular  patches. 

I.  Herpes  zoster, — ZoncL. — Shingles. — In  this  variety,  the  clusters  are 
situated  upon  one  side  of  the  trunk,  and  are  arranged  in  succession,  so  as  to 
form  an  irregular  band,  with  one  extremity  directed  towards  the  spine,  the 
other  towards  the  sternum  or  linea  alba.  This  band  often  extends  one-half 
round  the  body,  sometimes  in  a  direct  course,  sometimes  obliquely,  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  though  beginning  on  the  trunk,  it  occasionally  terminates 
either  upon  the  thigh,  or  the  arm.  In  some  instances,  the  dusters  com* 
mence  in  the  middle  of  this  line,  and  extend  at  each  extremity;  sonetinMi 
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they  occur  first  at  opposite  points  of  the  tmnk,  and  approach  each  other  in 
the  middle.  It  is  a  singular  fEu;t,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they 
occupy  the  right  side,  and  that  they  very  rarely  pass  the  median  line  of  the 
body.  It  is,  indeed,  asserted  by  some  writers  that  the  eruption  neyer  tran- 
scends these  limits;  and  that,  when  it  has  appeared  to  do  so,  it  was  Herpes 
phlyctsBnodes  and  not  the  shingles.  But  this  is  making  the  phenomena  of  a 
disease  bend  to  a  definition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shingles  some- 
times extend  more  than  half  round  the  body,  and  cases  have  been  obseryed 
in  which  they  have  extended  quite  round  it.  The  popular  notion  that  such 
cases  are  necessarily  fatal,  is  without  the  least  foundation.  Sometimes  the 
row  of  clusters  occupies  the  necL  or  the  side  of  the  head,  instead  of  the 
trunk ;  but  in  this  case,  also,  it  ooserfes  the  general  law  of  stopping  at  the 
middle  line. 

Each  cluster  consists  of  numerous  roundish  yesicles,  which  are  yery  minute 
at  first,  but  when  mature  are  generally  of  the  size  of  pearls,  and  sometimes 
as  large  as  a  split  pea  or  larger.  They  are  often  confluent,  sometimes  oyer 
a  considerable  surface.  The  red  margin  extends  but  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  yesicles.  The  clusters  are  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  generally  some- 
what longer  in  the  direction  around  the  body,  and  yarying  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  They  do  not  in  general  all  occur  at  once,  but  succeed 
each  other,  and  one  has  sometimes  begun  to  fade  before  another  is  completely 
formed.  The  limpid  fluid  of  the  yesicles  becomes  opaque  in  three  or  four 
days,  when  they  gradually  decline,  and  the  scabs  usually  fall  off  about  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  day ;  but  as  the  clusters  appear  successiyely  in  point  of 
time,  and  each  runs  its  own  course,  the  whole  duration  may  extend  to  three 
weeks  or  more.  Sometimes,  from  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  other  causes, 
the  patches  ulcerate  and  tedious  sores  result. 

The  eruption  is  usually  preceded  for  two  or  three  days  by  febrile  symp- 
toms, with  anorexia,  general  uneasiness,  lassitude,  &c.,  which  are  sometimes 
relieyed  when  the  clusters  appear,  sometimes  continue  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  local  affection.  The  patient 
often  suffers  considerably  from  the  burning  and  smarting  pain  of  the  erup- 
tion ;  and  not  unfrequently  experiences  seyere  shooting  pains  more  deeply 
seated  in  the  trunk. 

In  relation  to  the  causes  of  shingles  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  has 
been  said  of  those  of  herpes  in  general.     Its  diagnosis  is  neyer  difficult. 

2.  Herpes  phlyctxnodes, — The  clusters  of  this  yariety  of  herpes  are  ir- 
regular, and  haye  no  fixed  position.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  the 
cheek,  neck,  arms,  or  breast,  more  rarely  on  the  lower  extremities.  Some- 
times commencing  on  the  breast,  they  spread  successiyely  oyer  the  whole 
trunk.  When  the  eruption  is  thus  extensiye,  the  yesicles  are  usually  yery 
small.  When  larger,  as  in  shingles  at  maturity,  the  clusters  are  yery  few, 
not  often  exceeding  two  or  three  in  number;  and  sometimes  there  is  only 
one.  The  affection  runs  a  rather  shorter  course  than  shingles.  Each 
cluster  usually  completes  its  series  of  changes  in  a  week  or  ten  days ;  and 
the  whole  duration  of  the  attack  seldom  exceeds  two  weeks.  In  some 
yery  rare  cases,  the  affection  assumes  a  chronic  character,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  run  on  for  months.  In  such  instances,  the  clusters  are  yery  few, 
or  quite  solitary.  The  general  symptoms  and  local  sensations  do  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  of  Herpes  zoster,  though  on  the  whole  somewhat 
more  moderate. 

8.  Herpes  circincUus, — Ring  warm. — The  distinguishing  character  of  this 
yariety  of  herpes  is  the  occurrence  of  the  yesicles  in  circular  patches.  In 
the  common  form  of  it,  the  yesicles  appear  at  the  circumference,  forming  a 
ring  with  a  portion  of  skin  \ia  the  eentre  f^  firom  eruption.    Hence  the 
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popular  name  of  riog-worm,  which  it  shares  with  other  eraptive  affections 
having  a  similar  shape.  The  seat  of  it  is  asaally  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  body,  as  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  shoulders,  and  more  rarely  on  the 
lower  extremities.  The  yesicles  are  generally  very  small,  sometimes  so  as  to 
require  a  close  examination,  in  order  to  be  detected.  They  rise  upon  an 
erythematous  ground,  though  the  surface  is  perhaps  less  Tiyidly  red  than  in 
the  other  varieties  mentioned.  The  yesicles  usually  break  in  three  or  foar 
days,  forming  minute  scabs  or  scales,  which  give  the  ring  a  furfuraceous  ap- 
pearance. These  fall  off  in  about  a  week.  But,  as  the  clusters  appear 
Buccessiyely,  the  complaint  often  has  a  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is 
seldom  attended  with  fever  or  other  constitutional  disorder;  and  the  local 
sensations,  amounting  generally  only  to  a  Moderate  tingling  and  itching,  are 
less  severe  than  in  H.  zoster  and  H.  phlyctsenodes.  This  variety  of  ring* 
worm  occurs  most  frequently  in  children;  and  sometimes  under  circumstances 
which  have  encouraged  the  notion  of  its  contagious  nature,  several  members 
of  the  same  family  being  affected  at  the  same  time.  But  this  is  owing  not  to 
contagion,  but  to  similarity  of  exposure. 

Care  is  sometimes  required  to  distinguish  this  affection  from  Tricfiosig 
furfuracea  (Porrigo  sctUulata  of  Willan).  and  Lichen  circumscriptum^ 
which  have  a  similar  form,  and  are  also  called  nng-worm  in  popular  language. 
Trichoais  furfuracea  is  a  cryptogamous  affection,  and  will  be  more  particu- 
larly described  hereafter.  Lichen  circumscriplus  is  papulous,  and  has  no 
vesicles.  In  the  herpetic  ring-worm,  though  the  vesicles  are  often  very  mi- 
nute, either  they  or  their  remnants  may  be  detected  upon  close  examination. 
Besides,  the  borders  are  more  inflamed  than  in  lichen,  and  the  central  por- 
tion, which  in  the  latter  is  usually  filled  with  pimples  in  the  earlier  stages, 
exhibits  in  the  former  either  a  sound  state  of  the  skin,  or  a  slight  redness, 
and  only  becomes  somewhat  furfuraceous  when  the  affection  is  declining. 

Occasionally  this  variety  of  herpes  takes  on  a  much  more  aggravated  char- 
acter. The  patch,  instead  of  disappearing  as  the  first  ring  of  vesicles  de- 
clines, is  enlarged  by  a  new  crop  at  the  circumference,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
is  followed  by  another,  and  thus  the  circle  goes  on  widening,  until  it  em- 
braces a  large  extent  of  surface.  In  some  cases,  the  vesiculated  surface 
ulcerates,  even  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  complaint  exhibits  a  sue- 
cession  of  belts  in  this  state,  an  outer  one  forming  as  fast  as  the  inner  heals. 
This  would  fall  under  the  title  of  Herpes  exedens,  which  has  been  given  to 
the  affection  when  it  assumes  an  ulcerative  character,  with  a  disposition  to 
advance.     It  is  sometimes  very  obstinate. 

The  cases  described  by  Bateman  under  this  head,  as  consisting  of  circles 
filled  with  crowded  vesicles,  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  border,  occurring 
successively  upon  various  portions  of  the  body,  and  attended  with  much 
burning  pain,  and  more  or  less  fever,  would  seem  to  belong  properly  to  M, 
phlyctsenodes,  from  which  they  differ  merely  in  the  regularity  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  patches. 

Another  form  of  herpes,  first  noticed  by  Bateman,  and  denominated  by 
bim  Herpes  Iris,  exhibits  circular  patches,  consisting  of  concentric  rings  of 
different  shades  of  colour ;  an  arrangement  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
It  occurs  usually  upon  the  hands  or  arms,  and  sometimes  on  the  instep.  The 
eruption  first  appears  as  an  efflorescence,  which  soon  becomes  distinctly 
vesicular,  the  central  vesicle  being  yellowish-white,  the  ring  immediately 
around  it  brownish-red,  the  second  ring  nearly  of  the  same  colonr  as  the 
centre,  Uie  third  narrower  and  dark-red,  and  the  fourth  of  a  lightered  hoe, 
forming  a  kind  of  areola,  which  gradually  fades  into  the  colour  of  the 
skin.  The  patches  are  small  at  first,  and  increase  till  they  are  three* 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  ie  diameter.    Ti^y  arrive  at  their  height  ia  a 
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week  or  nine  days,  are  stationary  for  aboat  two  days,  and  occupy  a  week  or 
more  in  their  decline.  They  are  attended  idth  no  constitational  disorder. 
The  affection  is  slight,  and  yery  rare.  It  may,  without  yiolence,  be  placed 
with  H.  circinatQS. 

4.  Herpes  labialis, — This  is  distingnished  merely  by  its  locality,  occurring, 
aa  its  name  implies,  about  the  lips,  of  which  it  occapies  a  greater  or  less  por- 
tion, being  sometimes  confined  to  a  part  of  one  lip,  or  to  an  angle  of  the 
month,  sometimes  extending  from  one  angle  to  the  other  along  the  upper  or 
lower  lip,  and  sometimes  surrounding  the  whole  mouth,  by  a  succession  of 
clustered  vesicles.  There  is  first  a  burning  sensation,  with  redness,  which  is 
Qoon  followed  by  vesicles;  and  the  lip  becomes  hard,  swollen,  and  often  very 
painful.  The  lymph  of  the  vesicles  gradually  becomes  opaque,  and  sometimes 
purulent  scabs  begin  to  form  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  disorder  disap- 
pears entirely  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  a  shorter  time.  Sometimes  the  erup- 
tion occurs  as  an  original  affection  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  occasionally 
soreness  in  the  fauces,  which,  upon  examination,  exhibit  vesicles  similar  to 
those  upon  the  lips.  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  an  attendant  upon  other 
complaints,  such  as  catarrhal,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  typhoid  fevers,  and 
the  different  phlegmasiee,  in  which  its  occurrence  may  be  considered  as  a 
favourable  sign,  as  it  generally  marks  the  commencement  of  convalescence. 

5.  Herpes  prmpvlialis. — The  peculiarity  of  this,  like  the  last-mentioned 
variety,  consists  merely  in  its  position,  which  is  upon  the  prepuce,  either  upon 
its  outer  or  inner  surfoce.  The  clusters  are  very  small,  consisting  each  of  five 
or  six  minute  vesicles,  which,  if  undisturbed,  run  the  ordinary  course,  and  get 
well  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  When  on  the  inner  surface,  from  the  delicacy  of 
the  epithelium,  they  are  apt  to  break,  and  end  in  superficial  ulcers,  which, 
from  the  irritation  of  the  secretions  of  the  part,  the  motions  of  the  prepuce, 
or  improper  applications  made  under  the  impression  of  their  syphilitic  origin, 
become  sometimes  obstinate  sores.  This  affection  is  distinguishable  from 
syphilis  by  its  vesicular  origin,  its  occurrence  in  clusters,  and,  after  ulceration, 
the  superficial  character  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  absence  of  those  abrupt  and 
hard  edges,  and  that  adhesive  yellowish- white  exudation  on  the  surface,  which 
characterize  chancre. 

Treatment. — As  herpes  almost  uniformly  runs  a  favourable  course,  unless 
interrupted  by  disturbing  causes,  all  that  is,  in  general,  requisite  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  guard  against  the  operation  of  such  causes,  and  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms when  severe  and  painful.  In  reference  to  the  first  indication,  stimulating 
food  and  drink  should  be  avoided;  the  patient  should  remain  at  rest  when 
the  eruption  is  considerable,  and  especially  when  attended  with  constitu- 
tional symptoms;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  in- 
flamed surface  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  by  stimulating  applications. 
When  the  eruption  is  seated  in  the  face,  the  patient  should  avoid  exposure  of 
the  part  to  the  sun,  or  to  a  hot  fire. 

If  the  complaint  should  be  attended  with  febrile  synfptoms,  cooling  acidu* 
lous  drinks,  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  diet,  saline  laxatives,  and  refrigerant  dia- 
phoretics may  be  directed.  When  the  pain  is  severe,  opiates  may  be  added ; 
and  the  best  preparation  is  probably  Dover's  powder.  Should  the  local  affec- 
tion show  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  f^m  a  scorbutic  state  of  system,  or  general 
debility,  as  sometimes  happens  in  old  people,  the  strength  must  be  supported 
by  tonics,  moderately  stimulating  drinks,  and  nutritious  food. 

The  local  treatment  is,  in  general,  not  less  simple.  When  the  inflammation 
is  considerable,  and  the  sensations  of  the  part  distressing,  recourse  may^bt 
had  to  cooling  or  demulcent  lotions,  as  flaxseed  tea.  infusion  of  slippery  elm, 
and  weak  solution  of  acetate  or  subacetate  of  lead;  and,  if  the  eruption  is 
extensive,  relief  will  be  obtained  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm- bath.    It 
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has  been  proposed  to  destroy  the  yesicles  by  nitrate  of  silyer ;  bat  this  is 
QDoecessary  in  a  complaint  so  fafonrably  disposed,  and  of  so  short  a  doration. 
In  mild  cases,  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  protect  the  affected  surface,  when 
upon  the  trunk  or  extremities,  by  soft  and  fine  linen.  Should  the  surface  ba 
moist  or  ulcerated,  it  should  be  dressed  with  simple  cerate,  or  spermaceti 
cerate,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  clothes.  When  the  ulcer  appears  in* 
disposed  to  heal,  Ooulard's  cerate  may  be  applied,  at  first  somewhat  dilated 
with  simple  ointment,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  undiluted.  Collodion,  and 
solutions  of  gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  in  chloroform,  have  also  been  usefnllj 
employed,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  surface  from  the  air.  CazenaTC 
recommends  the  application  of  a  powder  composed  of  one  part  of  oxide  of 
zinc  and  fifteen  of  starch.  Should  the  case  become  chronic,  and  especially 
if  the  ulceration  seem  disposed  to  advance,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  use 
of  mild  caustic  remedies,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

In  H,  circinatus,  no  internal  remedies  are,  as  a  general  rule,  required. 
The  tingling  and  itching  may  be  relieved  by  very  weak  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  sine,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  or  elixir  of  vitriol ;  and 
these  applications  appear  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  complaint.  Ink  is 
often  popularly  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  frequent  application 
of  saliva  is  recommended  by  some  writers.  Alkaline  lotions  are  also  recom- 
mended. In  the  ulcerative  and  spreading  variety,  the  caustic  treatment  above 
advised  may  be  cautiously  tried,  and  especially  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

S.  labialia  requires  only  the  cooling  or  slightly  astringent  lotions  above 
mentioned.  Relief  may  here  often  be  obtained  by  anointing  the  lips  fire« 
quently  with  fresh  cream  cooled  by  ice,  or  with  glycerin. 

K  praeputialia  may  be  treated  by  the  same  astringent  lotions,  care  being 
taken  that  they  are  not  made  too  strong;  but  generally  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
guard  the  part  against  irritation  from  the  clothing,  or  the  frequent  motion  of 
&e  prepuce.  When  the  eruption  is  seated  on  the  inner  surface,  it  will  be 
proper  to  introduce  some  dry  lint  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  opposite  sar* 
faces,  and  to  absorb  irritant  secretions.  Should  the  irritation  be  considerablCt 
it  may  be  proper  to  inject  demalcent  liquids  carefully  beneath  the  prepuce, 
and  to  employ  emollient  applications  without. 

The  various  irritant  substances  recommended  by  different  authors  in  her* 
petic  eruptions  have  reference  to  other  and  more  obstinate  affections,  which 
were  formerly  confounded  under  the  title  of  herpes. 


II.  ECZEMA. 

This  name  was  given  by  Willan  to  a  non-contagious  eruption,  consisting 
of  minute  vesicles  crowded  together  in  irregular  patches,  with  or  withoat 
surrounding  redness.  It  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  under  the 
two  conditions  of  actfte  and  chronic  ecsema. 

AciUe  Eczema. — In  its  mildest  form  {Eczema  »implex),  this  appears  in 
patches  of  very  minute,  closely  crowded  vesicles,  glistening  and  transparenti 
with  little  or  no  intervening  redness,  without  fever,  and  with  no  other  local 
sensations  than  a  disagreeable  itching  and  tingling.  In  a  short  time,  the 
serum  in  the  vesicles  becomes  turbid  or  lactescent,  and  is  either  absorbed,  or 
exudes  and  forms  a  minute  scale,  which  soon  separates,  leaving  the  skio  per* 
fectly  sound.  The  whole  course  of  the  eruption  occupies  from  one  to  three 
weeks ;  but,  as  the  crop  of  vesicles  is  sometimes  renewed,  the  affection  maj 
continue  much  longer. 

In  a  severer  form  (Eczema  rubrum),  the  eruption  Is  generally  preceded 
and  always  aocompanied  by  inflammation  and  redness  of  the  skin.    Tkt 
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Tesides  show  themselves  at  first  like  glistening  points,  which  can  scarcely  be 
seen  to  contain  a  liquid,  nnless  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  These  enlarge, 
and  when  folly  developed  have  aboat  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  In  the  mildest 
cases,  the  vesicles  dry  np  in  abont  a  week,  and  are  sncceeded  by  desqaama- 
tion,  after  which  the  surface  remains  of  a  reddish  colour  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  resumes  its  healthy  appearance.  In  the  severer  cases,  the  preceding  and 
attendant  inflammation  is  of  a  higher  grade,  with  much  heat,  some  swelling, 
and  a  vivid  redness.  Instead  of  drying  np,  many  of  the  vesicles  break,  and 
a  serous  fluid  exudes,  often  very  copiously,  which  irritates  and  excoriates  the 
skin,  and  thus  increases  the  exuding  surface.  After  a  time,  the  secretion 
diminishes,  and  the  extravasated  liquid  concretes  into  thin  soft  scales,  which, 
upon  separating,  are  followed  by  others  several  times  successively ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  after  each  separation  being  still  red  and  inflamed.  If  a 
favourable  termination  is  to  take  place,  the  exudation  gradually  ceases,  the 
scales  become  firmer  and  more  adherent,  and  upon  separating  leave  the  skin 
less  inflamed ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  diseased 
surface  resumes  its  healthy  appearance.  But  frequently  new  crops  of  vesicles 
show  themselves,  either  upon  the  part  previously  affected,  or  upon  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  skin,  so  as  to  extend,  in  some  instances  very  greatly,  the 
limits  of  the  disease.  When,  by  the  successive  eruption  of  new  vesicles,  the 
affection  is  kept  np  for  two  or  three  months,  it  may  be  considered  as  having 
assumed  the  chronic  form. 

In  other  cases  {Eczema  impeligtnoides)^  the  eruption,  though  at  first  vesi- 
cnlar,  assumes  afterwards  a  pustular  form,  similar  to  that  of  impetigo.  The 
liquid  in  the  vesicles  becomes  opaque,  yellowish,  and  apparently  puriform ; 
and,  upon  concreting,  gives  rise  to  soft  yellowish  scabs.  These  soon  sepa- 
rate, leaving  inflamed  surfaces,  that  exude  a  reddish  liquid,  and  again  cover 
themselves  with  scabs  or  scales,  to  go  through  the  same  process  as  those 
which  preceded  them.  Gradually,  however,  the  surface  becomes  less  inflamed, 
the  scales  thinner  and  dryer,  and  the  skin  returns  to  its  healthy  state  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  unless  the  disease  degenerate  into  the  chronic 
form.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  E.  impeliginoides,  though  most  of  the 
eruption  may  have  this  apparently  pustular  form,  yet  very  firequently  some 
of  the  proper  eczematous  vesicles  may  be  seen,  either  upon  the  margin  of  the 
patches,  or  within  them. 

In  either  of  the  above  varieties,  the  affection  may  be  confined  to  a  single 
surface  of  variable  extent,  or  may  spread,  in  successive  patches,  more  or  less 
extensively  over  the  body.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  when  the  affection 
becomes  general,  some  of  the  patches  may  be  renewing  and  extending  them- 
selves by  successive  crops  of  vesicles,  while  others  are  healing.  When  the 
disease  is  extensive,  it  is  very  apt  to  give  rise  to  fever.  In  all  its  forms,  it 
is  attended  with  disagreeable  sensations,  such  as  itching,  tingling,  burning, 
&c.;  which,  in  severe  cases,  are  almost  intolerable. 

In  young  and  healthy  persons,  with  a  fair  and  delicate  skin,  though  the 
eruption  may  rise  more  quickly  to  its  height,  it  yet  declines  more  rapidly, 
and  leaves  at  last  no  observable  traces  behind  it.  But  in  the  old,  and  those 
with  dark,  dry,  and  harsh  skins,  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue;  the  denuded  surface  becomes  fissured;  the  healing  process 
is  slow  and  interrupted  ;  and,  when  the  disease  has  disappeared,  it  leaves  be- 
hind a  brown  or  brownish  colour  of  the  affected  part,  which  continues  for 
years,  and  often  for  life.  (BieU.) 

Chronic  Eczema. — This  results  from  repeated  and  successive  crops  of  the 
vesicular  eruption,  appearing  before  the  effects  of  those  preceding  them  have 
ceased.  The  vesicles  soon  break,  and  the  serous  exudation  sustains  a  con- 
stant inflammation.     The  skin  becomes  excoriated  and  fissured ;  covers  itself 
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with  scales  or  scabs,  which  fall  and  are  replaced  by  others ;  and,  when  the 
disease  spreads  extensively  over  the  body,  presents  a  great  diversity  of  appear- 
ances at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  surface.  Thus,  in  one  spot 
are  the  forming  vesicles ;  in  another,  the  excoriated  and  perhaps  bleeding  sur- 
face; in  a  third,  scabs  or  scales  in  various  stages  of  development  or  decline; 
in  a  fourth,  loose  cuticle,  as  if  separated  by  a  blister;  and,  almost  everywhere, 
except  in  portions  of  the  skin  which  remain  sound,  marks  of  more  or  less  in- 
flammation, with  redness,  swelling,  and  tenderness.  The  quantity  of  liqaid 
poured  out  from  the  ruptured  vesicles  and  excoriated  surfaces  is  sometimes 
very  great,  saturating  the  clothes  of  the  patient,  and  not  unfreqnently  caus- 
ing them  to  adhere  in  places,  so  as  to  tear  the  skin,  and  occasion  bleeding 
when  they  are  separated.  The  tenderness  of  the  inflamed  skin  is  sometimes 
such  as  to  render  the  pressure  of  the  body  very  painful  in  lying.  If  the  ex- 
coriated surfaces  be  examined,  they  will  exhibit  numerous  small  pores,  from 
which  liquid  constantly  oozes.  When  the  loose  cuticle  or  concrete  scales  are 
removed,  the  surface  sometimes  appears  covered  with  a  whitish  cheesy  exuda- 
tion.. While  in  the  moist  state,  the  skin  exhales  a  peculiar,  stale,  disagrees^ 
ble  odour.  The  sensations  of  the  patient  are  often  in  the  highest  degree  tor- 
menting. It  is  not  severe  pain  of  which  he  complains,  but  excessive  burning 
and  itching,  which  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  refrain  from  violently 
scratching  and  almost  tearing  the  skin  with  his  nails ;  and  the  sensation  of 
pain,  with  the  loss  of  blood  thus  produced,  affords  temporary  relief.  At 
length  the  inflammatory  susceptibility  of  the  skin  appears  to  be  exhausted ; 
the  vesicles  cease  to  be  renewed  or  are  much  diminished ;  the  liquid  exuda- 
tion gradually  dries  up;  and  there  is  left  behind  a  tendency  to  the  constant 
and  successive  production  of  scales  upon  the  diseased  surfaces,  which,  at  first 
soft,  yellowish,  and  thickish,  become  gradually  dryer,  thinner,  and  whiter,  and 
at  last  assume  the  form  of  the  exfoliations  in  psoriasis,  or  even  the  furfurace- 
ous  appearance  of  pityriasis.  Finally,  these  scales  become  fewer  and  fewer 
till  produced  no  longer ;  the  surface  of  the  skin  beneath  them  loses  its  red 
colour,  and  returns  slowly  to  its  natural  state ;  and  the  patient  recovers  his 
health  after  many  months,  perhaps  years  of  suffering. 

Paris  affected, — Dermatologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  seat  of 
the  disease.  Rayer  and  others  place  it  essentially  in  the  cutaneous  follicles; 
Biett  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  skin,  the  office  of  which  is  to  secrete  the 
epidermis.     In  some  cases  it  is  no  doubt  in  both. 

The  eruption  may  appear  upon  any  portion  of  the  surface;  but  there  are 
certain  parts  which  it  especially  affects.  The  parts  covered  with  hairs,  as 
the  scalp,  pubes,  &c.,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  it.  It  occurs  also  not 
unfreqnently  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  It  may  be  confined  to  one  single 
patch,  or  may  consist  of  distinct  clusters,  scattered  more  or  less  extensively, 
sometimes  in  one  region  of  the  body,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rare^, 
over  the  whole  surface. 

In  the  scalp,  it  may  be  partial  or  general.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  apt  to 
spread  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  ears,  and  the  face.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
the  hair  is  matted  together  by  the  copious  exudation.  In  the  moreadvaMed 
stages,  scales  or  scabs  are  formed ;  and  the  singular  phenomenon  is  presented, 
of  a  large  number  of  hairs  penetrating  one  scab,  which  has  concreted  around 
their  base,  and  is  raised  with  them  as  they  grow  above  the  level  of  the  skin. 
The  disease  is  often  complicated  with  bleeding  wounds  from  the  nails  of  the 
patient,  small  subcutaneous  abscesses,  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  scabs 
from  intermingled  impetiginous  pustules,  and  innumerable  pediculi.  In  time, 
the  ichorous  discharge  ceases,  and  the  affection  becomes  scaly  or  fiirfuraeeoos; 
and,  before  recovery,  the  hair  is  sometimes  permanently  lost  from  portions  of 
the  scalp.    The  complaint  has  frequently  been  mistaiken  for  impetigo  muA 
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porrif^o,  from  which  it  is  dtstiDf^aishable  by  the  vesicalar  character  of  the 
eraption.  It  often  occurs  in  infaDts  and  children  during  dentition ;  and  is 
thonght  bj  some  to  be  rather  favoarable  to  health,  bj  giving  an  external  di- 
rection to  the  irritations  incident  to  that  period  of  life.  Children  have  been 
noticed  to  be  in  good  general  health  during  the  continuance  of  the  ernption, 
and  to  suffer  upon  its  removal. 

From  the  head  it  sometimes  descends  to  the  face,  where  it  undergoes  simi- 
lar changes,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  affections  referred  to  by  writers  under 
the  name  of  crusta  lactea.  It  may  originate  also  in  this  position.  When 
in  the  face,  it  is  apt  to  pass  to  the  conjunctiva,  producing  ophthalmia,  and 
into  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  causing  inflammation  in  the  lining  membrane, 
and  a  copious  serous  secretion.  It  sometimes  destroys  the  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes.  The  ears,  when  attacked  by  it,  swell  very  much  both  externally 
and  within  the  meatus,  which  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  small  abscesses, 
and  a  very  obstinate  purulent  discharge. 

In  middle-aged  men,  the  disease  is  disposed  to  attack  the  inner  and  npper 
part  of  the  thighs,  the  genitals,  and  arms,  where  it  keeps  up  an  irritation  and 
excessive  itching,  which  is  inconceivably  harassing.  Women  also  suffer  much 
from  the  disease  in  the  same  situations,  and  in  them  it  occasionally  attacks 
the  inner  surface  of  the  labia,  producing  effects  which,  without  careful  exami- 
nation, may  be  mistaken  for  leucorrhoea  or  gonorrhoea.  The  excessive  itch- 
ing, however,  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  eczema,  and  the  discovery  of 
some  vesicles  upon  inspection  would  determine  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

In  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  as  in  the  axilla,  the  groin,  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  and  of  the  knee,  it  is  often  very  troublesome,  producing  in  the  end  a 
thickened  state  of  the  skin,  with  cracks  or  fissures,  and  a  scaly  condition  of 
the  surface,  which  obstinately  resists  treatment. 

It  occurs  not  unfrequently  upon  the  arm,  forearm,  and  hand,  and  between 
the  fingers,  where  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  itch.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  it  affects  the  palms,  where  it  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  thickness 
of  the  cuticle,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  serum. 

Causes. — These  are  generally  such  as  act  through  the  constitution ;  for, 
though  local  irritants  will  sometimes  excite  the  disease,  it  requires  a  peculiar 
predisposition  to  give  the  irritation  this  particular  form.  Among  the  causes 
acting  through  the  system  are,  in  children,  the  unhealthy  milk  of  nurses,  and 
dentition ;  in  adults,  derangements  of  menstruation,  pregnancy,  the  parturient 
condition,  and  the  change  of  life  in  women,  and  intemperance  in  both  sexes. 
Inlieritance  and  epidemic  influence  are  also  among  the  causes.  The  mercurial 
influence  is  said  occasionally  to  produce  it ;  and  a  variety  of  the  disease  has 
received  its  name  {Eczema  mercuriale)  from  this  supposed  origin.  I  have 
been,  during  my  whole  professional  life,  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  mercury, 
both  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  and  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  case 
of  eczema  from  that  cause.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  often 
appeared  during  a  mercurial  course ;  and  the  circumstance,  that  it  has  disap- 
peared upon  the  cessation  of  the  mercurial  action,  would  seem  to  prove  that 
the  presumed  is,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  real  cause. 

Among  the  local  excitant  causes  are  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  long  expo- 
sure of  any  portion  of  the  surface  to  artificial  heat,  blisters  and  rubefacients, 
and  various  irritants  to  which  the  hands  of  certain  artisans  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed, as  cooks,  bakers,  sugar  refiners,  dyers,  and  workers  in  metals.  A  dis- 
tinction, however,  must  be  made  between  this  disease  and  the  vesicular  eruption 
produced  by  certain  irritant  substances,  as  occasionally  by  Burgundy  pitch, 
croton  oil,  Ac,  which  subsides  as  soon  as  the  irritant  is  withdrawn,  and  never 
runs  through  the  protracted  course  of  eczema,  in  its  more  obstinate  forms. 
Willan  gave  the  name  of  E.  aolare  to  the  eruption  produced  by  exposure  to 
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the  snn  npon  the  face,  bands,  &c.  It  may  be  donbted  bow  far  this  properly 
belongs  to  the  disease  ander  consideration.  As  often  seen,  the  vesication 
from  exposure  to  the  snn  is  only  a  slight  affection,  which  yields  immediately 
npon  the  removal  of  the  caase,  and  the  application  of  demulcents.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun,  like  other  irritants,  may  call  a 
predisposition  into  action,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  genuine  disease.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  eczema  is  contagious.  Instances  are  mentioned  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  communicated  by  contact;  but  they  are  few; 
and  the  secretion  in  these  cases  probably  acted  on  an  existing  predisposition, 
like  any  other  irritant  The  time  of  life  appears  to  have  no  effect  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause ;  for  all  ages  are  liable  to  the  disease,  from  birth  upward ;  but 
it  has  some  influence  in  fixing  the  seat  of  the  affection.  Infants  and  yoang 
children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  have  it  in  the  scalp  and  face ;  adults  in  early 
or  middle  life,  upon  the  arms,  the  trunk,  or  about  the  genitals;  and  old  per- 
sons, upon  the  lower  extremities. 

Women  are  more  frequently  affected  than  men,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbing  influence  of  their  peculiar  sexual  functions.  The  disease  is 
more  apt  to  appear  in  spring  and  summer,  than  in  autumn  or  winter. 

Diagnosis. — In  its  three  different  stages,  eczema  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  three  different  kinds  of  eruption ;  namely,  with  the  vesicular  affections, 
such  as  herpes,  the  miliary  eruption,  and  scabies,  in  its  early  or  proper  vesi- 
cular stage ;  with  lichen  agrius  and  impetigo,  in  its  stage  of  excoriation  and 
puruloid  secretion ;  and  with  pityriasis  or  psoriasis,  in  its  last,  or  scaly  stage. 
But  in  herpes,  the  vesicles  are  larger  and  more  hemispherical,  the  patches 
are  surrounded  by  a  broader  margin  of  redness,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
disposition  to  the  copious  effusion  of  serum.  The  miliary  eruption,  though 
widely  diffused,  is  isolated,  and  not  in  patches,  and  is  besides  attended  with 
much  more  violent  constitutional  derangement.  For  scabies  the  complaint 
is  particularly  liable  to  be  mistaken  when  between  the  fingers,  or  in  the  flex- 
ures of  the  joints ;  but  the  diagnosis  will  be  better  given  when  that  complaint 
is  treated  of  From  lichen  agrius  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  existence 
of  some  vesicles  on  the  borders,  or  even  within  the  limits  of  the  patch,  while 
in  lichen,  any  eruption  which  may  be  observed  is  papular.  Eczema,  even 
when  most  like  impetigo,  differs  from  it  in  the  vesicular  character  of  the  erup- 
tion as  it  first  appears,  in  the  continu^ed  occurrence  of  some  vesicles  even  in 
the  advanced  stage,  and  in  its  thinner  and  firmer  scales.  The  same  occasional 
appearance  of  vesicles,  even  in  the  most  advanced  stage,  will  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  proper  scaly  diseases,  especially  if  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  of  ascertaining  its  early  vesicular  character,  and  its  successive 
changes  before  attaining  the  scaly  form. 

Prognosis. — In  its  lighter  forms,  eczema  is  a  trivial  affection,  getting  well 
In  a  week  or  two,  without  other  inconvenience  than  a  disagreeable  itching. 
Even  the  severer  forms  of  it,  though  distressing  while  they  last,  often  termi- 
nate favourably  in  two  or  three  weeks.  In  its  chronic  state,  it  is  sometimes 
very  obstinate,  continuing  occasionally  for  years,  and  proving  a  source  of  in- 
expressible discomfort;  but  it  is  without  danger,  is  often  attended,  even  in  its 
worst  condition,  with  surprisingly  little  disorder  of  the  constitution,  and  al- 
most always  ends  in  recovery.  During  dentition,  it  may  sometimes  be  looked 
npon  as  a  safeguard  to  the  system,  and  caution  is  necessary  in  the  employ- 
ment of  repellent  measures.  When  accompanied,  in  the  female,  with  de- 
ranged menstruation,  it  will  often  refuse  to  yield  during  the  continuance  of 
that  disorder.  When  attendant  upon  pregnancy,  it  is  said  seldom  to  disap- 
pear until  after  delivery.  There  may  be  some  risk  in  curing  very  old  cases 
of  the  disease ;  and  an  instance  of  insanity  is  recorded  which  resulted  from 
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SQch  a  care.     The  inference  is,  that,  when  attempts  are  made  to  sabvert  a 
^rery  old  eczema,  its  place  shonld  be  snpplied  by  a  seton  or  issae. 

Trealment. — I  shall  first  speak  of  the  general,  and  afterwards  of  the  local 
treatment.  In  mild  acute  cases,  no  other  general  remedies  are  required  than 
gentle  purgation  with  the  saline  cathartics;  the  use  of  small  doses  of  the  anti- 
monials  and  neutral  mixture,  with  refrigerant  drinks,  when  the  pulse  is  some- 
what excited ;  a  light  and  easily  digestible  diet ;  and  a  careful  avoidance  of 
all  known  exciting  or  predisposing  causes.  Sometimes  a  purgative  dose  of 
calomel  may  be  advantageously  given  to  children.  In  the  severer  cases,  with 
considerable  general  excitement,  or  much  local  inflammation,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  to  employ  the  antimonials  and  refrigerant 
cathartics  more  freely,  and  to  restrict  the  diet  to  vegetable  food.  Acetate  of 
potassa,  in  the  dose  of  thirty  grains  three  times  a  day,  has  been  employed 
with  the  happiest  effects,  producing  cures  in  many  cases  in  one  or  two  months. 
(Easton,  Ed,  Month.  Joum.  of  Med,  ScL,  May,  1850,  p.  422.)  To  procure 
rest,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  have  recourse  to  opiates,  or  some  other 
oarcotic,  as  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus  or  conium,  with  which  it  will  be  pro- 
per, if  there  be  fever,  to  combine  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  various  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended. The  mineral  acids,  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  the 
decoction  of  dulcamara,  have  severally  had  their  advocates.  In  the  very  old 
cases,  recourse  must  be  had  to  more  powerful  alteratives.  Tincture  of  can- 
tharides  is  said  to  have  proved  very  efficient,  given  at  first  in  moderate 
doses,  and  gradually  increased  as  the  patient  could  bear  it  Biett  places 
great  reliance,  in  such  cases,  upon  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  arsenic. 
The  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  may  be  used ;  but  he  prefers  the  arseni- 
ate  of  soda  or  that  of  ammonia,  which  he  gives  in  the  dose  of  ^^  of  a 
grain  dissolved  in  water,  and  gradually  increased  to  the  ^^  or  |  of  a 
grain.  In  old  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  long 
with  the  remedy,  even  for  years  in  some  instances,  the  smaller  dose  should 
be  adhered  to.  The  influence  of  mercury  is  sometimes  found  useful;  but 
the  mildest  preparations  should  be  employed,  and  profuse  salivation  avoided. 
A  very  slight  effect,  maintained  for  a  long  time,  is  indicated.  Iodine  may  also 
be  tried  with  some  hope  of  benefit;  and  recourse  may  be  had  to  Donovan's 
solution,  as  combining  the  three  last- mentioned  powerful  remedies  in  one. 
Solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  has  been  recommended  in  scrofuloas  cases. 
In  the  advanced  stages,  my  own  experience  has  been  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Fowler's  solution,  with  decoction  of  dulcamara.  From  three  to  five  drops 
of  the  solution,  and  two  to  four  fluidounces  of  the  decoction  should  be  given 
three  times  daily,  and  continued  if  necessary  for  several  months,  with  occa- 
sional intermission,  if  either  of  them  should  be  found  to  affect  the  system  too 
strongly. 

The  local  Ireatment  is  important.  In  the  acute  cases,  mucilaginous 
liquids  and  emollient  cataplasms  are  indicated;  to  which,  when  there  is 
considerable  inflammation,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  may  be  added. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  everything  irritant  in  these  applications. 
Hence,  all  the  ingredients  should  be  quite  free  from  mustiness  or  rancidity. 
Perhaps  the  best  mucilage  is  that  of  slippery  elm,  and  the  best  poultice 
that  made  of  bread  and  m'lk.  Olycern  '\b  also  an  excellent,  and  at  the 
same  time  convenient  applicLtlon.  Saould  the  inflammation  be  severe, 
leeches  may  be  applied  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  the  disease  is  exten- 
sive, warm  and  mucilaginous  baths  should  be  substituted  for  the  more  limited 
ttnollient,  and  the  patient  should  continue  in  them  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

To  relieve  the  itching  and  tingling,  recourse  may  be  had  to  anodyne  and 
•oothing  applications,  sach  as  emalsion  of  bitter  almonds,  decoction  of  dnl- 
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camara  or  of  poppy  heads,  and  infasion  of  opiam,  or  solotion  of  the  salts  of 
morphia ;  care  being  taken  that  this  latter  application  be  not  so  strong  at 
materially  to  affect  the  system. 

Cauterization  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  escharotic  has  been  employed 
in  the  early  stage,  bat  with  Tariable  results ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  class  of 
remedies  is  not  deemed  advisable.  Nevertheless,  I  have  seen  a  case  of  the 
complaint  yield  qaickly  to  tincture  of  iodine  applied  to  the  diseased  surface. 

In  the  chronic  affection,  while  the  fresh  crops  of  vesicles  continue  to  ap* 
pear,  recourse  should  continue  to  be  had  to  the  measures  above  mentionecL 
In  the  state  of  excoriation,  the  cerate  of  subacetate  of  lead  may  be  applied 
with  the  hope  of  benefit  The  effect  of  excluding  the  air  by  the  application 
of  solutions  of  gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  in  chloroform  may  be  tried. 
Ointments  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  of  magnesia  have  sometimes  effected  cures. 
The  same  oxide  may  also  be  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  mixed  with  fifteen 
parts  of  starch.  Erasmus  Wilson  employs  benzinated  ointment  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  he  rubs  with  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an 
ounce,  and  applies  to  every  part  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  give  it  a  com- 
plete coating.  This  must  be  kept  entire,  if  necessary,  by  repeated  applica« 
tions ;  care  being  taken  that  it  be  not  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  any  fluid  that  may  be  effused  beneath  it.'*'  (BraUhwaite^a  Retrospect^ 
xxxiv.  200.)  The  lime  liniment  of  the  pharmacopoeias  has  been  recom- 
mended. In  the  more  advanced  stages,  when  the  affection  has  become  scaly, 
the  hot  bath,  vapour  bath,  or  hot  douche  may  be  substituted  for  the  Varm 
bath.  Solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or 
three  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water,  are  thought  to  have  proved  useful  as  local 
remedies.  They  may  be  applied  by  means  of  linen  compresses.  Similar 
solutions  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  bath,  which  may  contain  from  four 
to  eight  ounces  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda.  Sulphur  baths  are 
said  to  have  sometimes  proved  beneficial.  Certain  stimulant  ointments  are 
often  highly  useful.  Among  them,  the  ointments  of  calomel,  iodide  of  mer- 
cury, nitrate  of  mercury,  and  iodide  of  sulphur  have,  perhaps,  the  higheat 
reputation.  They  should  be  employed  first  in  a  diluted  state,  and  their 
strength  gradually  increased  as  circumstances  seem  to  require.  Tar  ointment 
Is  sometimes  very  efficient.  I  have  seen  the  disease,  after  a  duration  of 
several  months,  yield  immediately  to  this  application.  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  it  is  adapted  exclusively  to  the  scaly  stage.  The  oil  of  cade 
has  recently  been  recommended  in  Europe.  It  acts  no  doubt  like  tar,  being 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  empyreumatie 
oil  of  birch,  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  north  x>f  Europe.  Cod-liver 
oil  is  said  to  be  very  effectual  in  the  cure  of  eczema  in  the  advanced  stage,  if 
thoroughly  applied.  (See  page  403.) 


III.  MILIARY  ERUPTION. 

Syn.  -^Miliaria. — Sa^damma, 

This  name  is  given  to  minute  vesicles,  not  exceeding  a  millet-seed  in  die, 
which  are  scattered  in  great  numbers  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  usnallj 
as  an  attendant  upon  certain  febrile  diseases. 

*  Thi}*  ointment  is  made  according  to  tbe  oflBcinal  directions  for  ointment  of  oxide  of 
siDo :  bensinated  lard,  prepared  by  rubbing  powdered  bensoin  with  melted  lard,  in  the 
proporiioB  of  tea  gralaa  to  the  ounoe,  being  tubaiituied  for  pure  lard. 
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Symptoms,  Course,  dc. — At  first  the  yesfcles  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
Tisible  nnless  upon  close  inspection ;  and  attention  is  often  called  to  them,  in 
consequence  of  a  feeling  of  roughness  which  they  impart  to  the  fingers  when 
the  skin  is  touched.  If  the  suiface  is  now  viewed  obliquely,  it  may  be  seen 
to  be  thickly  studded  with  little  glistening  yesicles,  almost  as  transparent  as 
water,  and  looking  very  much  like  minute,  almost  microscopic  drops  of  clear 
sweat  upon  the  skin.  They  gradually  enlarge,  become  hemispherical,  and 
assume  a  pearly  aspect,  in  consequence  of  the  liquid  within  them  becoming 
somewhat  opaque  and  milky.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  on  a  red  base,  and 
consequently  have  a  reddish  tinge  {Miliaria  rubra) ;  sometimes  rest  upon 
the  skin  in  a  perfectly  natural  state  as  regards  colour,  and  are  either  trans- 
parent or  whitish  (Miliaria  alba).  They  are  usually  quite  distinct  and  ir- 
regularly scattered  over  the  surface,  though  occasionally  crowded  together 
in  spots  so  as  to  present  a  clustered  appearance,  and,  in  some  instances,  co- 
alescing into  the  form  of  bullee  of  considerable  size.  They  may  be  dispersed 
oyer  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  most  abundant  upon  the  neck  and  trunk, 
and  are  rarely  found  in  the  face.  In  some  instances  they  are  attended  with 
itching  or  tingling,  in  others  occasion  no  peculiar  sensation.  Each  vesicle 
soon  dries  up,  seldom  lasting  longer  than  from  two  to  five  days,  though  suc- 
cessive crops  of  them  are  often  produced.  They  are  followed  by  a  slight, 
and  often  scarcely  perceptible  desquamation. 

A  distinction  has  been  made  between  sudamina  and  miliary  vesicles ;  the 
latter  name  being  given  to  the  eruption  when  formed  upon  a  red  base,  at- 
tended with  itching,  of  a  conical  shape,  and  ultimately  becoming  opaque  and 
pustular ;  the  former,  to  the  vesicles  when  of  a  semi-globular  form,  and  not 
preceded  or  attended  with  redness  or  itching.  The  distinction,  however,  will 
not  hold ;  for  the  two  often  appear  together,  and  one  form  may  run  into  the 
other.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  a  good  reason  for  confining  the  title  of 
sudamina  to  the  vesicles  when  they  occur  as  a  mere  epiphenomenon  of  dis- 
eases, and  for  calling  those  only  miliary  which  are  supposed  to  be  charac- 
teristic accompaniments  of  one  peculiar  disease,  denominated  miliary  fever. 
They  are  probably  the  same  under  whatever  circumstances  they  occur ;  and 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  they  can,  with  propriety,  be  considered  as 
characteristic  of  any  disease. 

Cause, — Miliary  vesicles  or  sudamina  almost  always  occur  in  connection 
with  febrile  complaints,  which,  however,  they  do  not  appear  in  any  degree  to 
affect,  as  regards  either  their  course  or  result.  Nor  are  they  restricted  to 
any  grade  or  form  of  fever,  but  may  occur  equally  in  the  mild  and  malignant, 
the  inflammatory  and  the  typhous.  Thus,  we  meet  with  them  in  the  typhus 
and  typhoid  or  enteric  fevers,  in  scarlatina,  as  a  precursor  of  the  eruption  of 
smallpox,  in  the  milk  fever  of  puerperal  women,  in  phthisis,  in  rheumatism, 
and  in  many  of  the  phlegmasias.  The  only  known  condition  that  favours 
their  production  is  copious  and  continued  sweating.  In  whatever  febrile 
disease  that  phenomenon  is  presented,  we  may  look  for  sudamina,  though 
they  will  by  no  means  be  invariably  found.  Nor  is  this  condition  absolutely 
necessary  to  them.  We  often  meet  with  them  in  enteric  fever  and  typhus, 
when  there  has  been  no  sensible  perspiration.  They  are  said  sometimes  to 
appear  in  health,  after  severe  exercise  in  warm  weather,  which  has  provoked 
copious  sweating. 

It  would  appear  that  epidemic  influence  occasionally  g^ves  a  tendency  to 
sudamina  in  different  diseases ;  for  there  are  occasions  when  they  are  more 
than  usually  prevalent,  and,  without  any  obvious  cause,  are  met  with  as  aa 
attendant  upon  complaints,  in  connection  with  which  they  are  on  other  occa- 
sions seldom  seen.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
contagious.     Thej  are  said  to  occur  more  frequently  in  summer  than  winter. 
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Diagnosis, — The  only  other  ernption  with  which  the  miliary  can  be  con- 
foanded  is  eczema;  and  there  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  distingnishing 
them.  Eczema  is  more  disposed  to  appear  in  patches,  is  attended  with  mnch 
more  itching  and  irritation,  is  of  much  longer  duration,  and  is  not  apt  to 
occar  as  an  attendant  on  serere  feyers. 

Prognosis. — The  miliary  ernption  is  itself  qaite  insignificant.  It  is  some- 
times, howcTer,  aseful  as  a  sign  in  diagnosis,  especially  in  enteric  and  typhus 
feyers.  The  idea  has  been  entertained  that  its  sadden  retrocession  is  accom* 
panied  with  danger.  We  can  readily  understand  that  the  sadden  superyention 
of  a  seyere  internal  phlegmasia  may  caase  the  retrocession  of  the  eruptioD ; 
but  in  such  a  case  its  disappearance  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause. 

Treatment. — The  miliary  eruption  demands  no  special  treatment.  It  may, 
indeed,  without  injury,  be  quite  oyerlooked  in  the  management  of  the  seyeral 
diseases  which  it  accompanies.  The  copious  sweating  which  fayours  its  pro- 
duction, if  it  be  not  the  cause  of  it,  may  be  usefully  treated  in  some  instances 
by  refrigerant  remedies,  in  others  by  quinia  or  the  mineral  acids. 

Miliary  Fever. — Sweating  Miliaria. — Sudor  Miliaris, — Miliaris 

Sudaioria. 

Though  not  disposed  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  disease,  of  which 
the  miliary  eruption  is  a  characteristic,  as  the  yariolous  pustules  are  of  small- 
pox ;  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  peculiar  epidemic  feyer  has  sometimes  pre- 
yailed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  the  names  aboye  giyen  haye 
been  applied,  and  which  is  often  attended  with  the  eruption  alluded  to.  Bat 
the  sudamina  are  admitted  not  to  be  essential  to  the  affection,  and,  indeed, 
are  often  wanting ;  and  they  are  probably  more  frequent  in  this  than  most 
other  feyers,  chiefly  if  not  exclusiyely  because  the  disease  is  attended  with 
copious  sweats.  It  may  be  proper  to  giye  a  brief  sketch  of  the  disease.  The 
following  account  of  it  is  condensed  chiefly  from  Rayer. 

It  occurs  in  diyersified  forms,  which  may  all  be  included  in  the  two,  of 
mild  and  malignant.  The  milder  yariety  commences  abruptly,  or  after  the 
shorter  or  longer  continuance  of  yarious  precursory  symptoms,  such  as  lassi- 
tude, pains  oyer  the  eyes,  anorexia,  epigastric  pains,  and  feelings  of  general 
heat.  The  period  of  attack  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  sweating,  or  rather 
of  hot  yapour  steaming  from  the  skin,  at  first  from  one  portion  of  the  body, 
but  yery  soon  from  the  whole  surface.  There  is  at  the  same  time  extreme 
weakness,  with  a  tendency  to  syncope,  a  singular  constriction  of  the  chest, 
and  a  soft,  frequent,  intermitting  pulse.  ( Cazenave  and  SchedeL)  The  tongue 
is  furred,  the  appetite  feeble  or  quite  wanting,  the  respiration  oppressed,  and 
the  bowels  costiye.  After  these  symptoms  haye  continued  two,  three,  or  foar 
days,  with  sweating  all  the  time,  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance,  and 
spreads  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity  oyer  the  body,  presenting  the  char- 
acters which  haye  been  already  described.  Rayer  states  that  the  sweating 
is  a  more  constant  symptom  than  the  eruption.  It  is  yery  copious,  and  has 
an  odour  like  that  of  rotten  straw.  The  disease  gradually  declines,  and  ends 
in  complete  recoyery  by  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  day. 

The  malignant  yariety  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  yiolent  inflam- 
mation  in  some  of  the  inteiior  organs,  especially  the  stomach,  lungs,  kidneys, 
and  brain,  and  appears  to  owe  its  danger  to  these  complications.  It  some- 
times proyes  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  but  more  frequently  ends  in  about  a 
week,  and  sometimes  rans  on  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

No  other  cause  for  the  disease  is  known  than  epidemic  influence.  Rayer 
thinks  it  contagious,  but  offers  no  conyincing  proof.  On  the  contrary,  he 
states  that  the  disease  cannot  be  conyeyed  by  inoculation  with  the  liquid 
from  the  yesicles. 
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The  mild  yarietj  is  DOt  dangeroas,  and  always  ends  in  recorerj  ander  an 
expectant  treatment.  The  malignant  forms  are  sometimes  extremely  fatal. 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  must  be  condacted  npon  the  principles  applica- 
ble to  fevers  in  general. 


IV.  PEMPHIGUS. 

Syn. — Fampholyx  (WiUan). 

PxMPHiaus  belongs  to  that  section  of  cotaneoas  diseases  which  consist  in 
the  eruption  of  bailee,  blebs,  or  small  blisters.  In  this  particular  affection, 
the  bailee  are  usually  large,  contain  a  yellowish  transparent  fluid,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  formation  of  thin  scabs.     The  disease  is  acute  or  chronic. 

AciUe  Pemphigus. — In  its  mildest  form,  this  occurs  without  fever,  and 
with  little  or  no  inflammation.  Bullae,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
chestnnt,  appear  in  succession  upon  the  face,  neck,  or  limbs,  and,  having 
continued  for  three  or  four  days,  breaJE,  and  soon  afterwards  heal.  This  is 
the  Pompholyx  benignus  of  Willan,  and  is  quite  a  trivial  affection.  It  oc- 
curs most  frequently  in  children,  and  appears  to  be  connected  with  dentition, 
or  disordered  digestion. 

A  much  severer  form  of  the  disease,  attended  with  fever  and  inflammation, 
is  described  by  writers  on  dermatology,  and,  though  not  admitted  by  Willan 
and  Bateman,  and  certainly  rare,  has  too  much  testimony  in  its  favour  to  be 
rejected.  It  usually  commences  with  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance 
of  a  febrile  character,  which  continues  from  one  to  three  days,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption.  This  shows  itself  in  circular  spots  of  inflammation, 
at  first  bright-red,  but  afterwards  becoming  dusky,  and  varying  from  a  few 
lines  to  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Upon  each  of  these  a  blister  speed- 
ily forms,  either  covering  the  whole  inflamed  surface,  or  occupying  a  portion 
in  the  middle,  leaving  a  circle  of  redness  around  it  Some  of  the  red  spots 
never  form  blisters,  though  the  cuticle  may  be  readily  detached.  The  bullae 
vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  skin  between  them 
is  perfectly  sound.  They  quickly  attain  their  full  size,  and  are  then  trans- 
parent and  yellowish.  In  the  course  of  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  days,  they 
begin  to  decline,  and  most  of  thero  break ;  the  serum  contained  in  them  hav- 
ing previously  become  somewhat  turbid,  and  occasionally  reddish.  They  are 
followed  by  thin  yellowish-brown  scabs,  which  separate  in  a  short  time,  leaving 
surfaces  of  a  dusky-red  colour.  Should  the  cuticle  by  any  accident  be  re- 
moved before  becoming  dry,  excoriations  are  produced,  which  are  sometimes 
painful,  but  usually  heal  without  much  difficulty.  The  whole  course  of  each 
bulla  is  completed  in  about  a  week ;  but,  in  consequence  of  successive  erup- 
tions, the  disease  may  be  prolonged  to  three  weeks. 

The  bullae  may  appear  on  one  part  of  the  body  exclusively,  or  may  extend 
^  more  or  less  thickly  over  the  whole  surface. 

During  their  continuance,  the  constitutional  disorder  is  often  so  slight  that 
the  patient  is  not  confined  to  bed;  but,  in  some  instances,  there  is  much 
fever,  with  delirium  and  other  alarming  symptoms. 

The  Pompholyx  solUarius  of  Willan  may  be  attached  to  this  variety  of 
the  disease.  It  is  characterized  by  the  appearance,  after  some  tingling  of 
the  skin,  of  one  large  blister,  which  rapidly  increases  so  as  to  contain  several 
ounces  of  liquid,  and,  breaking  within  forty-eight  hours,  leaves  an  excoriated 
surface.  Another  bulla  rises,  in  a  day  or  two,  in  the  same  vicinity,  and,  pur- 
suing the  same  course,  is  in  its  turn  sometimes  followed  by  two  or  three 
others,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  duration  of  the  eruption  eight  or  ten  days. 
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Chronic  Pemphigus,  —  Pompholyx  diutinus  (Willan). -^This  is  distin- 
gnished  from  the  acute  only  by  its  longer  continaance,  and  the  absence  of 
the  early  febrile  symptoms,  which  characterize  the  most  prominent  form  of 
the  preceding  variety.  The  ernption  is  usually  preceded  for  a  considerable 
time  by  signs  of  constitutional  disorder,  and  smarting  or  pricking  sensations 
are  felt  in  the  part  before  the  bullae  appear.  These  run  the  same  course  in* 
dividually  as  the  acute,  but,  as  they  decline,  others  appear;  and  the  disease 
is  thus  maintained  for  months,  and  sometimes  for  years.  Not  nnfrequently 
the  bullae  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  upon  different  parts  of  the  surface  at  the 
same  time.  They  may  be  confined  within  a  space  of  three  or  four  inches, 
may  occupy  a  distinct  part  of  the  body,  as  a  leg,  an  arm,  or  the  face,  or  may 
spread  over  the  whole  surface.  In  the  last  case,  the  body  may  be  at  times 
almost  covered  with  crusts ;  but  this  is  rare.  Painful  excoriations  are  some- 
times produced,  which  disturb  the  rest,  and,  when  much  multiplied,  may  oc- 
casion a  slight  febrile  paroxysm  at  night.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  often 
associated  with  a  general  depravation  of  health,  which  gives  rise  to  various 
internal  inflammations,  and  in  the  end  not  nnfrequently  to  dropsy.'*' 

Causes. — These  are  obscure.  The  acute  variety,  which  is  confined  chiefly 
to  children,  has  been  ascribed  to  dentition,  errors  of  diet,  exposure  to  the 
sun,  &c.  The  chronic  disease  attacks  chiefly  the  old,  and  men  more  fre- 
quently than  women.  It  is  in  general  probably  dependent  upon  an  impaired 
state  of  the  constitution  resulting  from  disease,  bad  living,  intemperance, 
excessive  fatigne,  exposure,  &e. 

Diagnosis,  —  There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  distingpiishing  pemphigus 
when  in  the  state  of  bullae.  The  only  affection  with  which  it  could  be  coo- 
founded  is  rupia.  When  in  the  scabby  state,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
certain  forms  of  impetigo.  For  the  diagnostic  signs,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
these  diseases. 

Prognosis. — So  far  as  regards  the  mere  eruptive  affection,  the  prognosis 
is  almost  always  favourable.  The  febrile  symptoms  which  attend 'the  acute 
variety  in  infants  are  said  sometimes  to  be  serious.  In  the  chronic  disease, 
it  is  the  vitiated  state  of  health  that  has  given  rise  to  the  pemphigus,  and  not 
that  affection  itself,  from  which  fatal  results  are  to  be  apprehended. 

Treatment — The  acute  disease  requires  in  general  nothing  but  a  cooling 
regimen,  and  saline  laxatives.     In  its  severer  forms,  when  the  pulse  is  strong, 

*  A  curious  vesicular  affection,  closely  resembling  pemphigus,  has  been  described  by 
Dr.  Geo.  Burrows,  who  has  seen  two  cases  of  it;  both  apparently  caused,  in  butchers,  by 
poison  received  through  wounds,  while  skinning  or  otherwise  preparing  a  sheep's  head. 
In  one  instance,  the  tirst  symptom  came  on  about  a  month  after  exposure  to  the  sup- 
po8ed  cause.  The  affection  begins  with  an  eruption  of  vesicles  and  bullae,  from  the 
minutest  size  to  that  of  split  peas,  appearing  first  upon  the  face,  but  soon  on  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  affecting  also  the  lips,  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  The  eruption  has  an  inflamed  base,  and  the  bullsB  frequently  ac- 
quire a  considerable  sixo,  and  sometimes  run  together,  forming  large  blistered  surfaoei. 
They  prefer  the  most  deUcate  parts  of  the  surface,  where  the  cuticle  is  thinnest,  as  the 
cheek,  the  lips,  beneath  the  chin,  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs,  the  scrotum,  &c.  At  the 
same  time  a  mucous  discharge  takes  place  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  a  puruloid 
discharge  ft>om  the  eyes.  The  eruption  comes  out  in  successive  crops,  it  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  burning  pain.  The  bullas  are  perfectly  clear  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  become  opaque,  shrivel,  and  leave  sores  or  scabs,  which  upon  healing  are  followed 
by  red  spots.  They  continue  to  appear  for  almost  three  weeks.  Fever  attends  the 
eruption,  and,  when  the  bullae  are  numerous,  is  considerable.  Dr.  Burrows  applied 
starch  powder  to  the  bullsB,  and  a  lotion  of  honey  and  borax  with  warm  water  to  the 
mouth  and  throat;  gare  Dover's  powder  at  night;  and  supported  the  system  with  port 
wine,  infusion  of  bark,  and  rich  nutritious  food,  at  the  same  time  giving  fiHeen  graias 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  every  four  hours.  One  of  the  cases  recovered,  under  this  treat- 
ment, in  four  or  five  weeks;  the  other,  which  oame  under  eare  later  in  the  diaeate, 
proved  fatal.  (Med.  Times  and  Oqm.,  June,  1866,  p.  589.)— Ao/«  to  the  j^fth  editiom. 
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and  the  conBtitation  vigoroos,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  some  blood  from  the 
arm,  and  to  apply  leeches  in  the  Ticioity  of  the  seFerest  inflammatioD.  The 
warm  bath  also  is  nsefal.  Care  should  be  taken  to  aFoid  rnbbing  off  the 
caticle  from  the  blistered  surfaces,  aud,  when  excoriaUons  occar,  they  should 
be  protected  from  the  air  by  dressings  of  simple  cerate. 

In  the  chronic  form,  the  treatment  must  be  addressed  to  the  state  of  the 
constitution.  If  this  is  yigorous,  and  especially  if  the  disease  is  associated 
with  internal  inflammation,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  should  be  pursued;  con- 
sisting of  a  low  diet,  saline  purgatives,  refrigerant  drinks,  the  warm  bath,  and 
someUmes  general  or  local  bleeding.  Alkaline  baths  also  are  recommended. 
In  the  opposite  condition  of  health,  tonics  are  indicated ;  and  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  mineral  acids,  chalybeates,  simple  bitters,  quinia,  and  a  generous 
diet.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  digestive  organs.  Opiates  or  other 
narcotics  are  often  requisite,  to  procure  sleep  and  relieve  the  distressing  sen- 
sations of  the  local  disease.  For  the  same  reason,  soothing  application^ 
should  be  made  to  the  excoriations;  and,  when  these  are  indisposed  to  heal, 
the  cerate  of  subacetate  of  lead  may  be  employed.  Rest  is  necessary,  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  blistered  surfaces.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  internal  use  of  antenic. 

V.  RUPIA. 

Bupia  is  characterized  by  flattish,  distinct  buUe,  containing  a  serous,  puru- 
lent, or  dark  sanious  fluid,  and  followed  by  thick  scabs,  easily  separated  and 
soon  renewed,  or  by  ulcers. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  this  may  not  be  the  same  disease  as 
ecthyma;  as  the  two  are  often  together,  and  the  pustules  of  the  latter  affec* 
tion  sometimes  appear  in  the  form  of  mere  purulent  bulisB,  or  blisters  con* 
taining  pus. 

In  its  mildest  form  (Rupia  simplex,  Bateman),  the  disease  first  breaks  out 
in  bnllte,  without  preceding  inflammation.  These  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  contain  a  fluid,  which  is  at  first  thin  and  transparent,  but  soon  thickens, 
becomes  purulent,  and  dries  into  brownish  rugged  scabs,  thicker  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  borders.  The  scabs  are  easily  detached,  and  leave  ulcerated  sur- 
faces, which  either  cicatrize,  or  form  new  scabs  successively  several  times, 
until  the  morbid  tendency  is  exhausted,  and  the  surface  heals.  A  livid  redness 
is  usually  left  behind  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

In  a  severer  form  (Bupia  prominens,  Bateman),  there  is  usually  at  first 
an  inflamed  surface,  on  which  the  bulla  forms  with  greater  or  less  rapidity. 
The  liquid  it  contains  is  apt  to  become  opaque  and  blackish.  Sometimes  the 
blisters  disappear  without  scabbing ;  but  generally  scabs  form  very  4*apidly, 
according  to  Bateman,  in  one  night.  These  subsequently  receive  additions 
beneath,  and  at  their  circumference,  by  the  vesication  and  scabbing  of  succes- 
sive borders  of  the  surface  around  them,  until  they  attain  their  fall  size,  which 
is  generally  larger  than  that  of  the  milder  kind.  From  their  mode  of  forma- 
tion, the  scabs  have  a  conical  shape,  and  exhibit  circular  marks  of  the  several 
additions  made  to  them,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  certain  small  oyster^ 
shells.  Sometimes  the  scabs  adhere  for  a  considerable  time,  sometimes 
separate,  leaving  ulcerated  surfaces,  which  are  either  covered  with  new  scabs, 
or  remain  as  nn  heal  thy  and  occasionally  deep  circular  ulcers.  These,  how- 
evef,  at  length  heal,  leaving  purple  stains  upon  the  skin,  which  last  for  a  long 
time. 

Still  more  severe  is  the  Bupia  escharotica  of  Bateman,  which  consists  of 
bullsB  formed  upon  a  livid  surface,  small  at  first,  but  gradually  and  irregularly 
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enlarging,  with  a  blackish  opaque  liqnid,  and  ending  in  ulcers.  These  spread 
and  deepen,  are  surrounded  by  a  red  inflamed  border,  and  are  covered  with 
a  fetid,  excoriating  pus  or  sanies.  Many  of  them  appear  successively.  They 
are  attended  with  pain,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and  fever;  and  either 
heal  at  last,  after  a  very  protracted  duration,  or  end  in  death  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  two.  Sometimes  eschars  form,  which  leave  deep  pits  in  the  skin 
after  recovery. 

The  different  forms  of  rupia  appear  preferably  on  the  lower  extremities,  or 
about  the  loins  and  nates ;  but  they  also  break  out  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
They  occur  generally  in  persons  debilitated  by  old  age,  intemperance,  bad 
living,  and  the  various  privations  of  poverty,  or  by  previous  disease,  espe- 
cially smallpox  and  scarlatina.  They  may  occur  at  all  periods  of  life.  The 
E,  escharotica  is  apt  to  appear  in  new-bom  children,  or  during  the  period  of 
the  first  dentition,  and  is  especially  disposed  to  attack  those  badly  fed  and 
badly  clothed,  and  with  health  depraved  by  various  causes. 

Diagnosis, — Pemphigus  and  ecthyma  are  the  only  complaints  from  which 
there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  bullae  of  rupia.  From  pem- 
phigus they  differ  in  the  circumstances,  that  their  contents  are  generally 
opaque  and  sanious ;  that  the  scab  is  often  conical,  thick,  and  fluted,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  vesicated  border;  and  that  they  leave  behind  them  ulcers  which 
are  often  deep,  foul,  and  difficult  to  heal.  The  diagnosis  between  this  com- 
plaint and  ecthyma  belongs  to  the  latter  disease.  (See  Ecthyma,) 

Prognosis, — It  is  only  the  R.  escharotica  which  is  dangerous.  The  others 
are  sometimes  tedious  and  troublesome,  but  they  get  well  sooner  or  later; 
and,  if  death  takes  place  in  the  course  of  them,  it  is  not  from  the  skin  affec- 
tion, but  from  the  general  state  of  health  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Treatment, — It  is  highly  necessary  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  constita- 
tion,  and  endeavour  to  correct  the  general  health.  The  digestive  organs,  and 
the  state  of  the  blood  especially  require  attention.  A  diet  of  light,  nutritious, 
and  easily  digested  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  is  generally  indicated ; 
as  are  also  frequently  the  tonics,  as  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  malt  liquors, 
wine,  &c.  The  alterative  influence  of  mercury,  with  sarsaparilla,  may  be  tried 
in  obstinate  cases.  I  have  found  iodide  of  potassium  to  act  like  a  charm  in 
curing,  or  apparently  curing,  the  disease. 

In  relation  to  external  remedies,  warm  baths,  or  alkaline  baths,  may  be 
employed,  and  emollient  applications  may  be  made  to  the  inflamed  eruption. 
In  the  state  of  ulcers,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  apply  something 
capable  of  changing  the  action  of  the  diseased  surface.  For  this  purpose 
nitrate  of  silver  is,  perhaps,  the  best  remedy,  being  applied,  in  the  form  of  the 
solid  stick,  more  or  less  strongly  according  to  the  severity  of  the  local  dis- 
ease. Other  stimulants  or  escharotics  may  be  used ;  as  sulphate  of  copper, 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  the  ointments  of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  nitrate 
of  mercury,  iodide  or  biniodide  of  mercury,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  iodide  ot 
potassium  might  prove  useful  in  the  form  of  cerate. 

The  gangrenous  variety  must  be  treated  by  tonics  and  stimulants  to  support 
the  strength,  and  the  warm  bath  or  emollients  externally,  until  the  severe  cod- 
stitutional  symptoms  disappear;  after  which  the  same  course  may  be  pursued 
as  in  the  other  varieties. 
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Artick  IT. 

PUSTULAR  DISEASES. 

I.  ECTHYMA. 

The  name  of  ecthyma  was  appropriated  by  Willan  to  an  eruption  of 
phlyzacioas  pustules,  generally  distinct,  non-contagious,  and  without  fever. 

The  affection  may  occur  either  in  an  acute  or  a  chronic  form.  This  appears 
to  me  the  only  essential  distinction.  In  the  former,  the  eruption  appears, 
mos  its  course,  and  disappears,  without  return.  In  the  latter,  the  disease  is 
kept  up  by  constantly  renewed  crops  of  pustules. 

Symptoms, — In  the  acute  yariety,  the  eruption  is  often  preceded  by  symp- 
toms of  constitutional  disturbance,  such  as  lassitude,  pains  in  the  limbs,  epi- 
gastric uneasiness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  irregularity  of  bowels,  which  continue 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  until  the  pustules  have  run  their  course.  These 
first  make  their  appearance  as  distinct,  conical  elevations,  of  the  size  of  a  split 
pea  or  smaller,  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  often  very  painful.  They  occur 
most  frequently  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  sometimes  on  the  extremities, 
but  seldom  if  ever  upon  the  face  or  scalp.  They  enlarge,  and  spread  at  the 
base,  and,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  or  sooner,  exhibit  pus  at  their 
summit,  and  present  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  small  boils.  The  little 
abscesses  break  after  a  while,  and,  discharging  their  pus,  form  brown,  closely 
adherent  scabs,  which  fall  off  in  a  week  or  two  from  the  commencement  of  the 
eruption,  and  leave  dark-red  surfaces  of  six  or  eight  lines  in  diameter,  with 
occasionally  a  slight  superficial  scar  in  the  centre.  (Bayer,)  These  stains 
^adually  disappear.  Sometimes  two  of  the  pustules  join,  and  thus  acquire 
^eater  size,  and  an  irregular  form.  The  inflammation  is  occasionally  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  painful  sympathetic  swelling  in  the  neighbouring  lym- 
phatic glands.  Young  persons  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this  form  of  ecthyma. 
It  is  the  E.  vulgar e  of  Bateman's  Synopsis. 

In  the  chronic  form,  some  vice  of  constitution  sustains  the  morbid  ten- 
dencies of  the  skin,  and  crop  after  crop  of  the  pustules  arise,  protracting  the 
disease  often  for  several  months.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  the  local  affection 
is  of  an  aggravated  character ;  the  pustules  being  more  numerous,  more  ex- 
tensively diffused,  and  severally  larger,  more  depraved,  and  more  obstinate. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  pus  at  the  summit  of  a  conical  elevation,  with  a  border 
of  inflammation,  the  whole  reddened  surface  throws  out  a  purulent  fluid, 
forming  a  sort  of  bulla,  not  unlike  that  of  rupia  after  its  contents  have  be- 
come turbid.  In  some  instances,  a  portion  of  the  pustules  undergo  a  sort 
of  resolution ;  the  pus  being  absorbed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  mere  scale, 
instead  of  a  scab  as  in  ordinary  cases.  This  happens  most  frequently  upon 
the  hands  and  feet.  Now  and  then  the  scabs,  when  separated  either  by  acci- 
dent or  spontaneously,  leave  ulcers,  which  may  be  deep,  unhealthy,  painful, 
and  very  slow  in  healing.  This  is  said  to  be  especially  the  case  in  those 
instances  of  the  disease  which  follow  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever. 

In  persons  of  vitiated  health,  the  old,  the  intemperate,  and  those  worn  out 
by  various  privations  and  fatigue,  the  pustules  have  a  dark-red  or  purplish 
base,  are  unusually  large,  and  spread  over  almost  the  whole  body,  except  the 
face.  In  eight  or  ten  days  they  break,  and  discharge  a  sanious  or  bloody 
matter,  which  leaves  a  deep  excavation.  This  fills  up  with  a  dark  scab, 
which  appears  as  if  firmly  set  in  the  skin,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  swollen, 
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hard,  and  dark-red  border.  In  this  state  the  affection  remains  for  many 
weeks,  or  for  months,  unless  the  scab  is  forcibly  removed,  when  an  ill-con- 
ditioned and  obstinate  ulcer  is  formed,  exuding  an  offensi?e  sanies.  This  is 
the  Ecthyma  luridum  of  the  Synopsis. 

In  other  cases,  occurring  also  in  depraved  constitutions,  the  eruption 
attends  a  febrile  condition  of  the  system,  with  various  disorder  of  the  func- 
tions, and  presents  an  appearance  closely  resembling  certain  forms  of  cuta- 
neous syphilis.  Though  most  abundant  in  the  lower  extremities,  it  may 
occupy  any  portion  of  the  surface,  even  the  face  and  scalp,  which  are  usually 
spared  by  the  disease  in  its  other  forms. 

In  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  set  of  pustules  before  the  old 
have  completed  their  course,  the  surface  often  has  a  very  diversified  aspect, 
exhibiting  the  affection  at  the  same  time  in  all  its  stages  of  inflamed  eleva- 
tion, matured  pustule,  scab,  ulceration,  and  lurid  or  purple  stain. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  ecthyma  may  be  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  surface,  or  may  extend  over  the  whole.  It  appears  to 
have  a  predilection  for  the  lower  extremities,  though  it  not  unfrequently  also 
occurs  upon  the  arms,  shoulders,  neck,  and  breast.  The  parts  which  are  the 
least  frequently  affected  are  the  face  and  scalp.  Sometimes  the  eruption  is 
scattered,  sometimes  more  or  less  clustered. 

Causes. — Certain  irritants  produce  an  eruption  of  the  ecthymatous  char- 
acter by  contact  with  the  skin.  Tartar  emetic  has  this  effect.  Artisans 
whose  hands  are  exposed  much  to  acrid  substances  are  apt  to  be  affected,  as 
workers  in  metals,  dyers,  and  persons  who  handle  sugar,  spices.  &c.  But 
generally  the  disease  depends  upon  causes  acting  through  the  system.  Hence, 
infants  who  are  badly  or  insufficiently  fed,  and  otherwise  neglected,  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  attacked.  The  depraved  condition  of  health  arising  from 
intemperance,  from  the  filth  and  various  wretchedness  of  extreme  poverty, 
from  sensual  excesses,  and  from  depressing  moral  causes,  predisposes  to  the 
disease.  It  occasionally  follows  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially  scarlatina  and 
smallpox.  Other  cutaneous  affections,  by  their  irritant  influence,  not  unfre- 
quently cause  the  development  of  ecthyma,  by  which  they  are  then  compli- 
cated. Such  are,  especially,  lichen,  prurigo,  and  scabies.  The  disease  is 
said  also  to  occur  from  the  sympathy  of  the  skin  with  internal  irritations. 

Diagnosis. — The  inflamed  and  elevated  base  of  ecthyma  generally  serves 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  pustular  affections.  The  disorders  with  which 
it  may  sometimes  be  confounded  are  rupia,  scabies,  and  syphilitic  eruptions. 
One  of  its  forms  closely  resembles  rupia,  when  the  contents  of  the  bullse  have 
assumed  a  purulent  character ;  and  t^ere  is,  indeed,  reason  to  think  that  they 
may  be  essentially  the  same  affection,  as  they  occur  sometimes  together,  and 
from  the  same  cause.  But  if  the  bulla  has  the  vesicular  character  at  any 
period  of  its  course,  it  may  be  considered  as  rupia.  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  diagnosis  between  rupia  and  the  ordinary  form  of  ecthyma.  Scabies^ 
even  when  associated  with  ecthymatous  pustules,  may  generally  be  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  some  of  its  own  acuminate  vesicles,  or  the  mors 
pointed  form  of  the  eruption,  if  it  has  assumed  the  pustular  character.  In 
relation  to  the  syphilitic  affection,  the  copper  colour  of  the  diseased  surface, 
and  the  history  of  the  case,  are  sometimes  the  only  diagnostic  signs. 

Prognosis, — So  far  as  the  eruption  alone  is  concerned,  though  ecthyma 
is  sometimes  protracted  for  several  months,  it  may  always  be  looked  on  as 
curable.  The  only  danger  is  from  the  frail  state  of  general  health,  in  which 
the  local  affection  originates. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  disease,  little  treatment  is  necessary.  Saline 
laxatives,  a  light  and  digestible  diet,  the  avoidance  of  all  stimulants,  and  the 
removid  of  Uie  oaosa,  when  discoverable,  are  the  only  requisite  measorM. 
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Warm  or  mncilaginoas  baths  may  be  employed  as  a^faTants.  Id  yonng  and 
robust  iDdividoals,  if  the  inflammation  is  considerable  and  very  painful,  blood 
may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  a  low  diet  enjoined. 

In  chronic  cases,  the  chief  care  must  be  directed  to  the  constitution.  The 
digestive  organs  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  blood 
corrected.  It  is  often  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  tonics,  especially  the  sim- 
ple bitters,  quinia,  the  chalybeates,  and  the  mineral  acids.  Nitromuriatic 
acid  sometimes  exerts  a  favourable  influence  in  these  cases.  The  preparations 
of  sarsaparilla  have  been  employed  as  alteratives.  But  the  most  efficient 
medicine  is  probably  iodide  of  potassium,  which  should  be  employed  espe- 
cially in  the  ulcerative  cases.  Iodide  of  iron  may  be  substituted  when  the 
blood  is  anemic.  Opiates  or  other  narcotics  are  often  necessary,  to  quiet 
uneasiness  and  procure  sleep.  In  the  old  cases,  baths  rendered  somewhat 
stimulant  by  alkaline,  ipduretted,  sulphuretted,  or  saline  impregnation  may 
be  used.  The  common  salt-bath  has  been  recommended.  Attention  must 
also  be  paid  to  the  cause.  A  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet,  and  suitable 
clothing,  shonld  be  secured  to  the  pfttient.  In  children  at  the  breast,  it  is 
sometimes  important  to  change  the  nurse.  Of  course,  strict  temperance  in 
all  things  must  be  enjoined. 

In  relation  to  local  measures,  while  the  eruption  is  inflamed,  emollient  ap- 
plications should  be  employed ;  in  the  advanced  and  ulcerative  state,  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  diluted  mineral  acids,  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium,  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  or  other  stimulant  alterative. 


II.  IMPETIGO. 

Impetigo  consists  of  an  eruption  of  small  psydracious  or  achorous  pustules 
(see  page  406),  generally  set  closely  together,  forming  thick,  yellowish  scabs, 
without  contagious  properties,  and  without  fever. 

The  varieties  of  this  affection  may  be  reduced  to  three,  namely,  I.  figurata, 
I.  sparsa,  and  I.  larvalis.  The  first  two  are  known  commonly  as  the  moist  or 
running  teller,  the  last  is  the  crusla  lactea  of  the  older  authors. 

1.  Impeligo  figurcUa. — Moisl  teller, — This  may  appear  upon  any  part  of 
the  body,  bnt  is  most  frequent  upon  the  face,  and.  especially  on  the  cheek. 
The  eruption  is  sometimes  preceded  by  general  uneasiness,  headache,  or  signs 
of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  but  frequently  appears  without  any  previous 
disorder.  It  occurs  in  clusters  of  minute  yellow  pustules,  of  the  size  of  a 
pin*s  head  or  less,  closely  crowded  upon  a  circumscribed  red  and  inflamed 
portion  of  the  skin ;  the  redness  extending  a  little  beyond  the  pustules,  and 
the  whole  patch  being  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface.  There 
may  be  one  of  these  patches,  or  several.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  usually 
smaller,  and,  extending  by  their  borders,  not  nnfrequently  coalesce.  Some- 
times they  are  preceded  by  an  inflammation  not  unlike  that  of  erysipelas,  from 
which,  however,  the  affection  (/.  erytsipelatodes)  may  very  soon  be  distin- 
guished by  the  appearance  of  the  pnstulea  In  this  case,  there  may  be  a  slight 
fever  when  the  disease  spreads  extensively  over  the  face  and  neck. 

In  two  or  three  days,  the  pustules  break  and  discharge  their  contents,  leav- 
ing a  red,  shining,  somewhat  excoriated  surface,  which  exudes  large  quanti- 
ties of  an  ichorous  fluid  from  numerous  minute  pores.  The  affection  is 
attended  with  very  disagreeable  sensations  of  itching,  heat,  and  smarting. 

The  exudation  soon  concretes  into  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow,  brittle, 
and  translucent  scabs,  fh)m  beneath  which  a  liquid  matter  continues  to  ooze. 
It  is  in  this  state  that  the  complaint  generally  first  comes  under  the  notice  of 
the  physician.    He  detects  its  character,  not  only  by  the  peculiar  appear- 
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EDce  of  the  iDcraatatioD,  but  also  bj  a  few  pustules  which  generally  show 
themselves  upon  the  borders  of  the  circamscribed  patch.  The  coaDtenance 
of  the  patient  is  completely  altered,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable,  when 
the  eruption  is  somewhat  extensive  on  the  face. 

In  three  or  fonr  weeks,  the  disagreeable  sensations  and  the  quantity  of  fluid 
discharge  lessen,  and  the  scabs,  becoming  dry,  fall  off,  and  leave  the  skin 
red,  somewhat  thickened,  rough,  and  brittle;  so  that  slight  causes  of  irrita- 
tion may  occasion  fissures  and  excoriations,  with  renewed  discharge  and 
scabbing,  and  thus  greatly  protract  the  complaint.  But,  should  such  sources 
of  injury  be  avoided,  the  diseased  surface  may  gradually  resume  the  healthy 
condition,  though  it  still  remains  for  some  time  red  and  shining,  with  a  very 
delicate  cuticle.  ^  The  cure  generally  begins  in  the  centre  of  the  patches,  and 
extends  towards  the  circumference.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  acute 
form  of  impetigo. 

But  the  disease  is  often  much  protracted,  and  may  then  be  considered 
chronic ;  though,  in  fact,  the  acute  character  still  frequently  remains,  as  the 
successive  crops  of  pustules  which  sustain  it  appear  with  the  same  properties, 
and  go  through  the  same  changes  as  at  first  Sometimes  these  renewed  erup- 
tions appear  upon  the  original  surface,  thereby  at  length  producing  a  deep 
affection  of  the  skin.  In  other  cases,  they  take  place  upon  the  borders  of  the 
patch,  extending  it  in  all  directions,  while  the  interior  remains  covered  with 
a  scaly  or  scabby  incrustation,  constituting  one  of  the  varieties  of  ring-wcmL 
At  length,  however,  the  affection  becomes  truly  chronic,  presenting  dry  scabs 
or  scabby  surfaces,  the  origin  of  which  may  generally  be  known  by  the  oc- 
currence now  and  then,  about  their  edges,  of  a  few  characteristic  pustules. 
When  a  cure  takes  place,  the  itching  ceases,  liquid  is  no  longer  secreted,  the 
scabs  become  thinner  and  thinner,  and  at  length  disappear,  and  the  skin  re- 
sumes its  healthy  character,  though  long  somewhat  discoloured. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  variety  of  the  disease  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  face.  It  may  cover  the  whole  of  one  or  of  both  cheeks,  and 
may  even  extend  downward  to  the  neck;  but  occasionally  it  is  confined  to 
some  one  limited  spot,  as  to  the  eyelid,  the  ala  of  the  nose,  or  the  upper  or 
lower  lip.  When  upon  the  eyelid,  it  is  apt  to  induce  ophthalmia.  It  occurs 
also  on  the  limbs,  and  is  said  to  be  usually  of  smaller  extent  in  the  upper 
than  the  lower  extremities,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  sometimes  forms  several 
large  patches. 

2.  Impetigo  sparaa. — This  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  pustules.  These  are  of  the  same  character,  and  go  through 
the  same  series  of  changes ;  but,  instead  of  being  in  well-defined  patches,  they 
are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  part  affected.  The  disease  is  in  this  form 
more  apt  to  become  chronic.  It  is  also  much  more  frequent  in  the  lower 
extremities,  affecting  especially  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  It  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  portion  of  one  limb,  or  may  spread  more  or  less  over  the  whole  of 
it,  or  may  even  occupy  more  than  one.  In  some  instances,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  successive  crops  of  eruption  in  the  intervals  of  the  precedihg,  before 
these  have  terminated  in  health,  large  portions  become  continuously  diseased ; 
and  the  whole  of  a  limb  is  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  firm  yellowish  incrusta- 
tion, which  has  been  compared  to  the  bark  of  a  tree.  In  this  state,  the  dis- 
ease constitutes  the  Impetigo  scahida  of  Willan.  The  leg  from  the  kaee 
downwards,  and  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  may  thus  be  encased 
in  a  scabby  covering,  which  renders  motion  difficult  and  painful  Now  and 
then  the  crust  splits,  allowing  the  ichorous  matter  to  flow  out,  which  in  its 
turn  concretes,  and  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the  covering.  When  the  scabs 
are  removed,  the  surface  appears  excoriated,  but  soon  covers  itself  over  with 
a  new  crusty  by  the  concretion  of  the  liquid  discharge  that  takes  place.    Some* 
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times  the  disease  extends  to  the  fingers  and  toes,  causing  a  separation  of  the 
nails,  which,  when  afterwards  renewed,  are  apt  to  be  notched  and  misshapen. 
Obstinate  nlcers  occasionally  form  in  the  impetiginous  limb,  which  is  also  not 
nnfreqnentlj  greatly  distended  with  edematous  effusion.  This  is  peculiarly 
apt  to  happen  in  old  and  feeble  individuals,  with  health  broken  or  depraved 
by  intemperance,  bad  liying,  and  yarious  diseases. 

This  yariety  of  impetigo  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  autumn, 
while  the  I.  figurata  is  most  partial  to  the  spring.  Some  persons  are  attacked 
by  the  former  eyery  autumn,  and  do  not  get  rid  of  it  until  the  recurrence  of 
warm  weather  after  the  close  of  winter. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  there  is  no  precise  line  between  these  two 
forms,  but  that  they  are  connected  by  cases  presenting  every  diversity  of 
shade,  and  in  fact  constitute  one  and  the  same  disease,  depending  upon  the 
same  causes,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 

3.  Impetigo  larvalia. — Forrigo  larvalis  (Willan). — Crusta  lactea. — This 
affection  has  been  removed  by  the  recent  French  writers  on  dermatology  from 
porrigo,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  Willan  and  Bateman,  and  placed  with 
impetigo.  It  differs  from  porrigo  essentially  in  the  circumstance  of  its  want 
of  contagiousness,  as  well  as  in  its  pustular  character. 

This  variety  of  impetigo  is  confined  chiefly  to  infancy,  and,  though  it  may 
appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  occurs  most  commonly  upon  the  face 
or  scalp.  Its  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  some- 
times covers  nearly  the  whole  face  with  a  scabby  incrustation,  as  with  a  mask. 
It  differs  much  in  its  extent,  the  degree  of  inflammation  that  attends  it,  the 
thickness  of  the  crusts,  &c.  The  eruption  consists  of  numerous  very  small, 
whitish,  achorous  pustules,  which  cause  much  itching,  and  soon  break,  either 
spontaneously  or  from  scratching.  A  purulent  fluid  escapes,  which  concretes 
into  soft,  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow  scabs.  As  the  pustules  spread,  the 
scabby  surface  extends,  and  is  at  the  same  time  thickened  by  the  concretion 
of  matter  which  forms  beneath  the  crust  Beginning  in  the  forehead  or 
cheek,  it  thus  spreads  till  it  sometimes  covers  the  whole  face,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  nose  and  eyelids.  In  some  instances,  it  is  confined  to  particular 
parts  of  the  face.  Thus,  it  may  cover  the  chin  only,  or  may  form  a  crust 
completely  around  the  lips,  very  much  interfering  with  their  motions.  If  the 
crust  is  removed,  the  surface  is  seen  to  be  red,  inflamed,  and  excoriated ;  and 
it  sometimes  discharges  fluid  so  copiously  that  scabs  cannot  form.  In  other 
instances,  little  fluid  secretion  takes  place,  and  the  crusts  are  dry,  brown,  and 
adherent 

At  the  same  time  that  it  thus  chiefly  affects  the  face,  patches  of  the  erup- 
tion not  unfrequently  appear  on  the  breast,  arms,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  affects  also  the  ears  and  scalp ;  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  some- 
times become  inflamed  and  enlarged.  The  disease  is  also  occasionally  com- 
plicated with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  purulent  discharge  from  the  audi- 
tory meatus. 

In  consequence  of  repeated  renewals,  or  the  long  continuance  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  skin  may  become  fissured  and  excoriated,  though  it  is  said  that,  when 
the  parts  are  restored  to  health,  no  scars  are  left,  unless  in  consequence  of 
wounds  made  by  the  fingers.  According  to  Dr.  Bateman,  however,  fissures 
are  less  apt  to  be  produced  in  the  skin  than  in  other  forms  of  impetigo. 

In  the  scalp  it  may  be  confined  to  the  back  part,  or  pervade  the  whole. 
The  viscid  fluid  that  is  poured  out  agglutinates  the  hairs,  which  are  consoli- 
dated with  the  scabs  into  extensive  crusts.  From  beneath  these  matter  con- 
tinues to  exude ;  and  innumerable  vermin  find  a  congenial  residence  in  the 
filthy  mass,  which  is  unspeakably  offensive  as  well  to  the  nostrils  as  to  the 
eye.     It  is  only,  however,  in  cases  in  which  no  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness 
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that  the  affection  assames  bo  repalslye  an  aspect.  If  the  hair  Is  cnt  off,  and 
the  scabs  removed,  the  surface  appears  red,  and  exhibits  nnmerons  ezoding 
points,  while  here  and  there  are  frequently  to  be  seen  small  subcntaneoos 
abscesses.  In  old  cases,  the  hair  partially  falls,  but,  as  the  bulbs  are  not 
destroyed,  it  grows  again ;  in  which  respect  the  disease  differs  from  porrig^. 
When  the  pustules  are  distinct  in  the  scalp,  they  sometimes  terminate  in 
scabs  which  join  several  hairs  together,  and  which,  upon  separating  from  the 
skin,  become  hard,  unequal,  irregular,  and  of  a  brown  or  dark-gray  colour, 
and  remain  interspersed  in  great  numbers  among  the  hair,  giving  it  a  peco- 
liar  appearance.  This  is  the  affection  described  by  Cazenave  and  Schedel 
as  Impetigo  granulcUa. 

The  affection  is  attended  with  much  itching  and  irritation,  which  renders 
the  child  fretful  and  restless,  and  interferes  with  sleeping.  In  this  way  the 
general  health  may  at  length  become  affected,  and  sometimes  internal  dis« 
eases  occur,  which  carry  off  the  patient.  This,  hqwever,  is  not  common.  Iq 
general,  the  health  is  little  impaired ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
affection,  which  is  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  during  dentition,  sometimes  servee 
as  a  useful  outlet  to  the  morbid  tendencies  of  that  period. 

The  complaint  is  often  tedious,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  cured  permanently 
while  teething  continues.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  gets  well ;  the  secre- 
tion ceasing,  the  scabs  diminishing,  and  the  skin  gradually  returning  to  the 
healthy  state,  though  it  long  continues  red,  delicate,  and  marked  with  deep 
lines,  and  the  cuticle  repeatedly  exfoliates. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  impetigo  are  not  always  obvious.  Dentition  ap- 
pears to  dispose  to  it,  as  do  various  conditions  in  the  female  connected  with 
the  menstrual  function,  as  change  of  life,  amenorrhoea,  and  sometimes  g^ta- 
tion.  Young  persons  of  fVesh  and  delicate  skins  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  its  attacks.  Among  the  exciting  causes  are  enumerated  riolent 
exercise,  sensual  excesses,  vehement  passions,  and  various  local  irritants  to 
which  artisans  are  exposed,  as  dyers,  workers  in  metal,  bakers,  &c.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  its  obstinacy  is  the  untimely  application  of  stimu- 
lant medicaments,  which  are  unsuitable  to  the  early  stage. 

Diagnosis. — The  complaints  with  which  impetigo  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 
founded are  eczema  and  porrigo.  From  eczema  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
pustules,  and  by  its  thick,  rugose,  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  scabs.  If, 
along  with  minute  pustules,  there  are  also  vesicles,  succeeded  by  thin  lamin- 
ated or  scaly  crusts,  the  complaint  may  be  referred  to  eczema  impetiginoides ; 
though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  two  affections  may  be  conjoined. 
The  diagnosis  between  impetigo  and  porrigo  will  be  given  under  the  latter 
complaint.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  latter  is,  and  the  former  is 
not  contagious.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  disease 
from  scabies  in  its  ordinary  forms.  The  pustules,  the  patches,  the  profuse 
liquid  discharge,  the  copious  thick  scabs,  and  the  want  of  the  contagions 
quality  are  sufficiently  diagnostic.  In  the  advanced  stages,  it  is  possible 
that  impetigo  might  sometimes  be  confounded  with  the  scaly  diseases ;  bnt 
the  history  of  the  cases  will  serve  to  distinguish  them,  and,  besides,  by  care* 
ful  watching,  some  pustules  may  generally  be  detected  at  times  among  the 
patches  of  impetigo,  even  when  in  its  most  chronic  state. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  is  very  seldom  dangerous.  Even  in  those  cases 
of  infants  who  perish  while  labouring  under  it,  the  cause  of  death  must 
almost  always  be  sought  for  in  some  merely  coincident  disease.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  cutaneous  affection  may  sometimes  add  the  last  drop  that  is 
wanting  to  make  the  cup  overflow.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
much  more  frequently  acts  as  a  safeguard,  by  giving  the  morbid  tendeneies 
an  external  direction.    Though  a  cure  may  be  connted  on  sooner  or  lalery 
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yet  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  soon ;  for,  even  when  the  complaint  is 
disappearing,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  a  new  crop  of  pastoles  may  not 
break  out     It  may  get  well  in  a  few  weeks,  or  may  continae  many  months. 

TrealmerU. — In  the  early  stages,  this  should  always  be  soothing.  In 
relation  to  general  treatment,  little  is  requisite.  In  persons  of  vigorous  con- 
stitution, when  there  is  much  local,  inflammation,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a 
little  blood  generally  or  locally;  but  this  is  seldom  requisite.  It  will  usually 
be  suflScient  to  diminish  the  diet,  to  give  cooling  drinks,  and  to  administer 
now  and  then  a  gentle  laxative,  as  magnesia,  one  of  the  neutral  salts,  or  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar.  An  occasional  purgative  dose  of 
calomel  may  be  useful  in  infantile  cases  of  unusual  severity  or  obstinacy. 

The  local  treatment,  in  the  same  stage,  should  be  confined  to  the  keeping 
of  the  part  perfectly  cleansed  from  all  filth,  whether  extraneous  or  from  its 
own  secretions,  and  to  the  use  of  demulcent  or  emollient  applications.  The 
pus  should  be  carefully  wiped  away  with  a  very  soft  sponge,  or  linen  rags ; 
and  the  surface  should  be  frequently  washed  with  warm  water,  milk  and  water, 
infusion  of  bran  or  slippery  elm,  almond  emulsion,  or  other  similar  liquid,  and, 
in  the  intervals,  may  be  protected  by  some  mild  unctuous  substance  or  lini- 
ment, such  as  thick  cream,  ointment  of  rose-water,  spermaceti  ointment,  or 
glycerin.  When  the  disease  aflfects  the  scalp,  the  hair  should  be  cut  close, 
and  emollient  poultices  applied  to  remove  the  scabs,  after  which  the  demul- 
cents may  be  used  as  above.  Sometimes  anodyne  applications  may  be 
made  to  relieve  the  irritation ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  poison 
the  infant  through  the  skin.  The  liquid  preparations  of  opium,  digitalis, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  which  have  been  recommended,  should  be  used  with 
caution.  When  the  surface  is  excoriated,  the  cerate  of  subacetate  of  lead, 
or  ointments  made  with  calamine,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  may  be  tried.  Benefit 
may  sometimes  accrue  from  solutions  of  gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  in  chlo- 
roform, which  leave  a  pellicle  on  the  surface,  and  thus  exclude  the  air.  Ab- 
sorbent powders  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  the  acrid  secretion.  Cazenave  employs  oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with 
fifteen  parts  of  starch,  the  surface  having  been  previously  well  washed  with 
a  weak  alkaline  solution  and  dried.  A  thorough  application  of  cod-liver 
oil  to  the  diseased  surface,  as  iu  obstinate  prurigo,  has  sometimes  proved 
effectual.  (See  po^^s  424-5.) 

When  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  other  measures  should  be  resorted  to. 
In  relation  to  constitutional  treatment,  much  good  may  sometimes  be  done 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  general  state  of  health,  and  by  the  use  of  cer- 
tain alteratives.  Should  the  patient  be  feeble,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
the  tonics.  Of  these  the  nitromuriatic  acid  sometimes  acts  very  happily, 
from  its  effects  in  improving  the  depraved  blood.  Should  the  digestive  sys- 
tem or  hepatic  secretion  be  disordered,  it  should  be  restored  to  a  sound  state. 
As  alteratives,  sarsaparilla,  iodine,  mercury,  and  arsenic  may  be  tried ;  but 
the  three  latter  should  not  be  used  except  in  decidedly  chronic  and  obstinate 
cases,  and  in  these  always  with  caution.  The  waters  of  sulphur  springs 
may  also  be  used.  Solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  has  been  recommended 
in  scrofulous  cases;  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  employed  under  similar  circum- 
stances.    Chlorate  of  potassa  has  been  found  useful. 

Locally,  recourse  may  now  be  had  to  stimulant  applications;  their  strength 
being  graduated  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  best  to  begin  with 
Ihe  mildest,  and  advance,  if  necessary,  to  the  more  active.  The  mineral 
acids  very  much  diluted,  weak  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  magnesia 
in  an  unctuous  form,  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  or  ointment 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  weakened  with  six  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  lard, 
may  be  used.     Should  these  prove  insufficient,  and  the  parts  not  be  irritated 
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by  them,  trial  may  be  made  of  nitrate  of  siWer,  the  mineral  acids  of  such 
a  strength  as  to  be  very  slightly  canstic,  ointment  of  iodide  of  solphur,  no- 
diluted  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercory,  or  the  other  stimulant  preparations 
of  the  same  metal.  In  Gay's  Hospital,  London,  they  are  said  to  employ 
very  advantageoasly  a  compound  ointment  called  '*unguentum  metallorura/^ 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ointment  of  oxide  of  zinc,  mild  ointment  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  and  cerate  of  acetate  of  lead.  Sanguinaria  is  said  to 
have  proved  beneficial.  In  cases  attended  with  thick  incrustation,  jets  of 
warm  aqueous  vapour,  or  the  hot  water  douche,  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  emollient  poultices  to  soften  and  remove  the  scabs ;  after  which  some 
of  the  applications  above  mentioned  may  be  osed,  beginning  with  the  oint- 
ments of  zinc  or  lead,  and  resorting  afterwards  if  necessary  to  the  more  stim- 
ulating. In  the  scaly  stage,  I  prefer  tar  ointment  to  all  others.  A  blister 
to  the  diseased  surface  has  been  recommended.  Alkaline  and  salphnretted 
baths  are  said  to  have  proved  benefical ;  and  the  salt-water  bath  has  some- 
times effected  cures. 

III.  ACNE. 

There  are  several  pustular  affections  which  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
are  seated  in  the  cutaneous  follicles,  but  differ  so  much  in  appearance  as  to 
merit  distinct  names.  Such  are  the  complaints  called  severally  acne,  r<h 
aacea,  and  sycosis.  The  first  two  are  included  under  acne  by  Willan, 
Bateman,  Biett,  and  others.  Rayer  considers  them  separately,  and  his  ex- 
ample is  here  followed.  Mr.  Plumbe  has  shown  that  they  consist  essen- 
tially of  inflammation  of  the  follicles,  or  at  least  has  rendered  the  fact  in  the 
highest  degree  probable.  Willan  and  Bateman  place  them  among  the  taber- 
cules ;  but  they  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  truly  pustular ;  the  tuber- 
culated  condition  which  they  sometimes  assume  being  secondary.  SycoM^ 
though  seated  in  the  hair  follicles,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  produced  by  a 
microscopic  fungus,  and  is  therefore  placed  with  the  parasitic  affections. 

Acne  (from  ^/Ir^,  vigour  of  life)  is  a  chronic  eruption  of  scattered  pustules, 
with  inflamed  and  hardened  bases,  terminating  frequently  in  tubercules,  and 
seated  probably  in  the  sebaceous  follicles.  It  occurs  upon  the  face,  neck, 
shoul^/ers,  and  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  chest,  sometimes  ex- 
tending down  the  back  almost  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  back  is  probably,  as  a  general  rule,  most  affected.  Some- 
times the  pustules  appear  on  the  back  of  the  arms.  They  very  rarely  occur 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  almost  never  upon  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, though  said  sometimes  to  affect  the  follicles  of  the  scrotum.  They  are 
usually  first  observed  upon  the  face,  especially  the  forehead,  nose,  and  region 
of  the  masseters,  though  they  may  have  previously  existed  between  the 
shoulders  unnoticed 

At  first  small  pimples  are  seen,  entirely  distinct,  generally  red  at  the  baae^ 
but  without  pain,  and  with  little  or  no  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  The  system 
at  large  is  not  perceptibly  affected.  In  some  instances  the  pimples  appear 
in  small  numbers  and  successively ;  in  others  they  break  out  abundantly,  and 
almost  cover  the  face.  The  skin  between  them  often  has  an  oily  appearance. 
At  first  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  they  gradually  enlarge  and  become  red, 
shining,  and  somewhat  painful  to  the  touch.  Suppuration  takes  place  slowly, 
and  it  is  often  a  week  or  more  before  pus  is  formed.  This  is  usually  small 
in  quantity,  and  quickly  dries  into  a  minute  scab,  which,  upon  separating^ 
leaves  a  small,  red,  somewhat  elevated  spot»  that  ultimately  disappears.  The 
whole  process  occupies  about  three  weeks.  The  pustules  are  renewed  at  inter* 
rals  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  in  some  cases  are  never  quite  wanting.  This 
is  the  simplest  form  of  the  affection,  answering  to  Acne  simplex  of  Willan. 
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The  complaint  often  occara  in  a  severer  form,  denominated  Acne  indurala 
bj  Willan.  The  follicles  are  more  inflamed,  the  pimples  are  larger,  and  sap- 
poration  takes  place  more  slowly,  occurring  at  varioas  periods  from  ten  days 
to  three  weeks.  Sometimes  several  neighbouring  follicles  appear  to  unite, 
and  form  a  small  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  or  even  of  a  hazelnut. 
After  suppuration,  the  pustule,  instead  of  subsiding  entirely,  often  leaves  a 
hard  tubercule  of  a  violet  red  colour,  which  is  long  in  undergoing  resolution. 
The  inflammation  extends  in  spots  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  which 
becomes  hardened  here  and  there,  and  gives  irregularity  to  the  surface. 
Sometimes  only  a  few  of  these  tubercules  appear;  sometimes  they  are  numer- 
oos,  covering  particular  portions  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  face.  Between 
the  tubercules  are  numerous  smaller  prominences,  some  in  the  state  of  pimple, 
some  in  that  of  pustule,  others  with  minute  scabs ;  and  interspersed  among 
these  are  also  the  red  spots  left  by  the  retroceding  eruption,  and  whitish  ob- 
long scars  resulting  from  former  pustules.  Besides  these  various  appear- 
ances, there  are  very  often  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  the  simpler  form,  nu- 
merous black  points,  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  prominent  circle  of  cuticle, 
which  are  the  orifices  of  sebaceous  follicles,  distended  with  their  peculiar  se- 
cretion. From  these  the  sebaceous  matter  may  be  pressed  out  in  the  form 
of  small  worms  with  a  black  head ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  escape  of  this 
matter  is  preceded  by  a  gush  of  pus  through  the  same  orifice.  The  affection, 
when  presenting  this  appearance,  is  denominated  Acne  punctata  by  Willan. 
In  some  instances,  the  sebaceous  matter  is  exuded  so  abundantly  as  to  pro- 
dace  crusts  over  considerable  portions  of  the  surface,  forming  the  Acne  seba- 
cea  of  Biett  All  the  phenomena  above  described,  constituting  different 
stages  or  degrees  of  follicular  inflammation  or  excitement,  may  appear  at 
the  same  time  upon  any  of  the  parts  frequented  by  the  disease,  and  when  on 
the  face  give  it  a  very  disagreeable  and  even  repulsive  aspect. 

The  affection,  in  this  form,  often  continues  for  months  or  years,  varying 
more  or  less  in  degree,  sometimes,  perhaps,  disappearing,  and  again  return- 
ing, until  at  length  the  constitutional  tendency  to  it  seems  to  be  exhausted, 
and  the  patient  slowly  recovers,  retaining,  however,  not  unfrequently,  indeli- 
ble marks  of  the  disease.  At  no  time  is  it  necessarily  attended  with  any  con- 
stitutional disorder.'*' 

*  Acne  atrophica. — An  affection  denominated  atrophic  acne  has  been  described  by  M. 
Chausit,  of  Paris,  which,  though  not  inflammatory  in  its  character,  canoot  be  considered 
anywhere  more  appropriately  than  in  this  place.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  yarieties 
of  M.  Cazenaye's  erythematout  luput^  originally  described  by  M.  Biett  as  a  variety  of 
erythema.  It  is  considered  by  M.  Chausit  as  a  disease  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  chirac- 
terized  at  first  by  an  ezcessiTe  secretion,  giving  rise  to  hard  and  yery  adhesive  crusts, 
which  cover  Circumscribed  portions  of  reddened  and  oily  skin,  and  subsequently  by 
atrophy  of  the  follicles,  and  a  consequent  white,  soar-like  deprension  of  the  skin,  which, 
after  a  long  time,  is  again  filled  up  by  a  work  of  reparative  nutrition.  The  affection  be- 
gins  as  a  circumtioribed  red  spot,  which  covers  itself  with  thin,  whitish,  strongly  adhe- 
rent crusts,  little  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  skin.  After  a  considerable  time,  the 
redness  is  deepened,  and  the  crusts  become  thicker,  darker,  as  it  were  cretaceous,  and 
■nrrounded  by  an  erythematous  border.  Examined  closely,  the  crusts  are  found  to 
consist  of  numerous  points  of  concrete  sebaceous  matter,  each  corresponding  with  the 
dilated  orifice  of  a  follicle.  When  they  are  forcibly  removed,  the  skin  appears  red  and 
oily,  and  filled  with  little  funnel  shaped  apertures,  which  are  the  openings  of  the  glands. 
The  next  change  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  crusts,  which  become  thinner  and  thin- 
ner, and  are  at  length  scarcely  visible.  The  surface  is  now  depressed,  and  presents  a 
honeycomb  appearance,  with  numerous  brownish  points,  which  continue  fbr  a  long  time. 
When  the  series  of  atrophic  changes  is  complete,  the  scar-like  surface  is  white:  more  or 
less  reticulated,  if  upon  a  soft  part,  as  on  the  cheek;  but  shining,  uniform,  tense,  and  as 
ii  were  transparent^  if  upon  a  firm  part,  as  the  nose,  and  surrounded  by  a  prominent, 
erythematous  border.  The  course  thus  far  has  occupied  one  or  two  years  or  more.  After 
this,  the  depressed  lurfaoe  becomes  vascular,  assumes  a  uniform  rose  colour,  and  grad- 
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Causes  — The  chief  cause  of  acne  is  probably  some  modification  of  the 
yital  processes,  doriug  the  period  which  interyenes  between  pabertj  and  fall 
maturity  of  growth.  At  this  period,  when  the  functions  are  gradaallj  settling 
down  from  a  state  of  high  activity  into  the  regalarity  of  mature  age,  excesses 
or  irregularities  in  the  vital  actions  not  unfrequenlly  occur,  which  find  an 
outlet  in  various  local  diseases,  of  which  one  of  the  safest  is  undoubtedly  that 
now  under  consideration.  Hence,  young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  pecnliarly 
liable  to  the  disease,  which  is  most  common  from  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth up  to  the  twenty-fifth  year,  though  it  not  unfrequently  happens  as  late 
as  thirty  or  even  thirty- five.  The  notion  is,  I  think,  altogether  gratuitoas, 
and  highly  injurious  to  the  good  name  of  the  young,  which  ascribes  the  dis- 
ease to  secret  and  vicious  indulgences.  On  the  contrary,  it  frequently  occars 
in  persons  of  health  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  sound,  and  of  the  most 
correct  characters;  and  I  have  certainly  not  noticed  it  as  peculiarly  attend- 
ant upon  cases  in  which  such  vices  have  been  acknowledged. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  those  predisposed  to  the  affection,  it  is  indnced 
by  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking;  and  it  is  very  intelligible  that,  in 
females,  it  should  be  more  apt  to  occur  when  the  menses  are  retained  or  snp- 
pressed,  than  in  the  healthy  state  of  that  function.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  in  some  instances  by  disordered  digestion.  Local  irritation  may  also 
sometimes  call  the  predisposition  into  action. 

Diagnosis.-^Acne  may  in  general  be  easily  distinguished.  The  only  affec- 
tions which  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  it  are  ecthyma,  and  syphilitic 
pustules  and  tubercules.  The  pustules  in  ecthyma  are  larger  and  more  super* 
ficial  than  those  of  acne,  have  a  much  thicker  scab,  and  do  not,  like  the  latter, 
leave  chronic  tubercules  behind  them.  Nor  are  they  accompanied  with  thick- 
ening and  induration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  syphilitic  pus- 
tule and  tubercule  are  apt  to  be  surrounded  with  a  copper-coloured  areola, 
appear  on  other  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  seats  of  acne,  and 
are  besides  preceded  or  accompanied  with  other  symptoms  which  sufficiently 
indicate  their  nature.  Besides,  the  syphilitic  tubercules  are  often  ulcerated 
at  top.  Nor  are  they  interspersed  with  those  enlarged  sebaceous  follicles,  or 
attended  with  that  greasy  state  of  the  skin,  so  characteristic  of  acne. 

Prognosis. — The  simple  form  of  the  disease  is  often  of  brief  duration;  bat 
it  is  often  also  obstinate  and  persistent;  and  the  severer  form  sometimes  lasts 
for  many  years.  It  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  prognosticate  with  accuracy 
the  period  of  recovery.  The  patient,  however,  may  be  assured  that  he  wiU 
get  well  in  time ;  for  it  almost  never  happens  that,  with  a  proper  attention 
to  regimen  and  modes  of  life,  the  disposition  to  the  disease  does  not  sponta- 
neously cease,  with  the  changes  which  the  system  undergoes. 

Treatment. — Very  little  should  be  done  in  the  milder  cases.  In  those  of 
greater  severity,  the  physician,  even  if  disposed,  cannot  resist  the  appeals 

uallj  rises  to  the  level  of  (he  ouiiole,  when  all  appearance  of  depression  is  lost,  and 
notlii:i(;  in  lett  to  indioMte  the  spot  but  some  remaining  redness,  especially  at  the  centre. 
The  affection  is  thus  Heeti  lo  have  a  course  of  over-action,  atrophy,  and  ultimate  resto- 
ration, which,  though  it  may  occupy  several  years,  is  invariable  if  the  disease  be  left  te 
nature. 

M.  Chauftit  ascribes  the  depression  to  atrophy  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  after  their  ex- 
cessfive  secretion,  and  to  the  partial  disappearance  of  the  interfollicular  tissue,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  distended  glands.  The  reticular  appearance  is  owing  to  remains  of  the 
proper  cutiouUr  structure  between  the  glands:  and  the  brownish  dots,  seen  at  a  certain 
•tMge,  represent  the  bottom  of  the  follicles  which  have  been  destroyed. 

The  cause  of  the  affection  is  unknown;  but  M  Chausit  has  convinced  himself  thai  it 
is  not  connected  with  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  is  exclusively  a  local  disease,  which 
may  coeiist  with  the  soundest  state  of  the  general  health.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  any  degree  influenced  by  treatment.  (Arch,  04n,t  Avril,  1S58,  p.  885.) — Xot4  fe 
dUJffthedUitm. 
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ooDstantly  made  to  him  by  the  terj  excusable  regard  of  the  patient  for  his 
personal  appearance.  But  he  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  affection 
nay  be  a  safe  outlet  for  tendencies  to  irritation,  possibly  to  tuberculous  de* 
position,  and  should,  therefore,  be  guarded  in  the  measures  employed. 

In  relation  to  general  remedies,  it  is  usually  sufficient,  in  the  early  stages, 
to  obviate  costiyeness  by  saline  laxatives,  to  restrict  the  patient  to  a  moderate 
and  easily  dif^estible  diet,  and  to  forbid  strictly  all  stimulating  drinks  and 
high-seasoned  food.  Any  disorder  of  menstruation,  digestion,  or  other  im- 
portant function,  should  be  corrected  by  the  appropriate  means.  Should  the 
inflammation  be  severe,  and  the  patient  vigorous  or  plethoric,  it  would  be 
proper  to  take  blood  both  from  the  arm,  and  by  leeches  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  affected  part,  as,  for  example,  from  behind  the  ears  in  acne  of 
the  face.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  diet  may  be  still  further  re- 
duced, and  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  occasionally  administered.  The 
habitual  use  of  the  warm  bath  may  also  be  advantageous.  Should  the  pa- 
tient, on  the  contrary,  be  feeble,  it  may  be  necessary  to  support  his  strength 
by  mild  tonic  measures,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  case.  Among 
these  the  cold  bath  is  one  of  the  best  In  the  advanced  stages,  when  the 
disease  has  become  quite  chronic,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  alterative  in- 
fluence of  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  iodide  of  mercury,  compound 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  &c.  Mr.  Startin  has  obtained  great  success,  in  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  in  London,  by  the  conjoined  use  of  the  pre- 

S rations  of  iron  and  saline  aperients.   {Med.   Times  and  Oat.,  vi.  24.) 
oold  there  be  suspicion  of  a  scrofulous  taint,  cod-liver  oil  would  be  in- 
dicated, in  addition  to  the  other  remedies. 

The  local  treatment  should  at  first  be  soothing.  Emollient  or  demulcent 
lotions  may  be  used  occasionally  through  the  day,  such  as  glycerin,  infusion 
of  bran  or  slippery  elm,  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  warm  milk,  cream,  &c. 
When  considerable  extents  of  surface  are  affected,  demulcent  baths  may  be 
useful.  An  emollient  poultice,  as  of  bread  and  milk,  mashed  potatoes,  mush, 
Ac.,  may  be  applied  to  the  face  at  night  Wilson  has  found  advantage  from 
the  application  of  collodion,  so  as  to  protect  the  surface  from  the  air.  A 
solution  of  gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  in  chloroform  is  still  better.  As  the 
complaint  advances,  and  the  eruption  assumes  a  more  indolent  character, 
disposed  neither  to  suppuration  nor  to  resolution,  gently  stimulant  applica- 
tions may  be  made ;  such  as  alcohol  diluted  with  one  of  the  aromatic  waters ; 
diluted  spirit  of  lavender,  bay-mm,  or  Cologne  water ;  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  in  alcohol  or  water,  in  the  proportion  of  from  half  a  grain  to 
two  grains  to  the  pint,  &c.  Dr.  Neligan  thinks  that  the  best  method  of 
preventing  acne  is  to  wash  the  face,  in  the  morning,  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  instead  of  soap,  and  afterwards  with  a  lotion  consisting  of 
two  drachms  of  oil  of  lemon  and  half  a  drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary,  dissolved 
in  half  a  pint  of  alcohol.  {Dub.  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  xi.  330.)  Mr. 
Plumbe  strongly  recommends  that  each  tubercule,  as  soon  as  it  assnmes  a 
bluish  hue  indicative  of  suppuration,  should  be  opened  by  a  lancet,  and  the 
matter  pressed  out.  The  same  end  may  often  be  effected  by  pressure  alone 
without  puncture.  At  a  still  later  period,  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, of  ammoniated  mercury,  or  of  iodide  of  sulphur  should  be  used.  Biett 
praises  highly  the  last-mentioned  preparation,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty- four  grains  of  the  iodide  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  At  this 
stage,  too,  it  is  that  lotions  of  one  of  the  natural  sulphur  waters,  or  the 
douche  of  hot  vapour  or  hot  water,  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
have  been  found  beneficial  in  exciting  the  languid  tubercules  into  a  more 
rapid  action.  The  use  of  vapour  baths,  and  sulphur  baths,  has  also  been 
recommended.    A  blister  applied  to  the  diseased  follicles  has  sometimes  had 
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a  powerfd  influence  in  promoting  their  resolation.  In  despair  of  benefit 
from  other  means,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  strong  mineral  acids  have  some- 
times been  employed  with  a  view  to  their  caustic  effect.  I  should  prefer  a 
trial  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  applied  repeatedly  to  the  diseased  surface. 
When  any  of  the  above  measures  occasion  much  inflammation,  they  should 
be  suspended  for  a  time. 


IV.  ROSACEA. 

Sjn. — Acne  rosacea  (Bateman,  Cazenaye).— (?ul/a  roua, — Couperote  (FreDoh). 

This  is  strikingly  peculiar  in  its  appearance.  An  affection  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  young,  consisting  of  isolated  and  scattered  pustules  of  acne, 
upon  a  broad,  hard,  and  red  base,  with  some  redness  of  the  intervening  skin, 
which,  though  described  by  authors  under  this  head,  appears  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  acne  and  rosacea,  and,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  occurs 
at  the  same  age,  might  properly  be  referred  to  the  former  complaint  If  it 
be  so  referred,  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  Acne  rosacea.  Rosacea, 
as  the  term  is  here  understood,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  persons  in 
middle  or  advanced  life. 

The  disease  usually  appears  first  upon  the  nose,  especially  the  end  of  it, 
though  it  may  begin  also  in  other  parts  of  the  face.  The  skin  in  the  part 
affected  assumes  a  deep-red  colour,  most  commonly  after  some  excess  in 
drinking  or  eating.  The  redness  disappears  after  a  time,  but  returns  upon 
some  similar  occasion,  and  this  may  happen  several  times,  until  at  length  the 
colour  becomes  permanent.  Pustules  now  appear  upon  the  surface,  and,  by 
their  yellowness,  sometimes  offer  a  striking  contrast  with  the  purple  redness 
around  them.  The  skin  swells  unequally,  the  part  affected  often  enlarges 
considerably,  and  deeper-red  or  bluish  streaks,  caused  by  the  enlarged  capil- 
laries, meander  over  the  surface.  In  some  instances,  the  affection  continues 
confined  to  the  nose,  but  in  others  it  extends  to  the  cheek,  forehead,  chin, 
and  even  to  the  whole  face,  which  is  then  all  over  red,  though  with  unequal 
intensity  in  different  spots.  The  redness  is  deepest  about  the  pustular  emi- 
nences, which  often  assume  a  tuberculated  condition,  neither  inclined  to  sup- 
puration nor  to  resolution.  The  whole  surface  affected  is  unequal,  rugose, 
and  of  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  and  repulsive  appearance. 

Cause. — This  affection  is  generally  the  result  of  intemperate  drinking  or 
eating,  or  of  both.  It  is  also  said  to  be  produced  by  excessive  mental  labour 
with  confinement,  and  especially  when  combined  with  the  indulgences  of  the 
table.  Disorder  of  the  digestive  process  is  apt  to  accompany,  and  may  pos- 
sibly promote  it.  Individuals  have  been  observed  to  be  peculiarly  prone  to 
it,  whose  parents  have  been  affected  in  the  same  way.  Women  are  especially 
liable  to  it  about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia. 

Prognosis. — The  complaint  often  ceases  for  a  time,  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
return ;  and,  when  of  long  standing,  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  if  not  incu- 
rable. The  prognosis  is  favourable  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  When  it  depends  upon  intem- 
perance, there  may  be  more,  hope  of  cure  fh>m  a  change  of  habit,  than  when 
it  arises  from  constitutional  peculiarities. 

Treatment. — There  may  be  cases  of  the  disease  in  which  the  general 
health  is  so  vigorous  as  to  admit  of  bleeding;  but  they  are  rare.  Occa- 
sional leeching  near  the  part  affected  may  be  useful  in  some  instances.  The 
measure  upon  which  most  depends  is  a  complete  change  of  habits.  If  the 
patient,  upon  the  oocorrence  of  the  disease,  can  be  prevailed  on  to  adopt  a 
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temperate  coarse  of  life,  there  is  reasonable  iipronnd  to  expect  a  core.  A 
bland  diet  of  boiled  meats,  milk,  and  digestible  vegetables  and  fraits  should 
be  enjoined.  The  coarse  of  general  treatment  must  be  conducted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  system,  without  particular  regard  to  the  local  affection. 
It  is  said  that  good  has  resulted  from  the  nitromuriatic  acid  foot-bath ;  and 
tiie  alterative  influence  of  mercury,  or  iodine,  or  of  both  conjoined,  may  be 
tried.     Donovan's  solution  has  been  specially  recommended. 

In  relation  to  the  local  treatment,  the  remarks  made  under  acne  are  ex- 
actly applicable  here.  In  the  early  and  more  inflammatory  stag^,  the  emol- 
lient plan  should  be  adopted,  and  should  afterwards  be  exchanged  gradually 
for  the  stimulant,  as  the  affection  becomes  indolent  A  lotion  made  by 
mixing  one  part  of  camphor  pulverized  by  means  of  alcohol,  first  with  two 
parts  of  lac  sulphuris,  and  afterwards  with  sufficient  distilled  water,  has  been 
recommended  by  Dr.  Morris,  of  England,  as  highly  efficacious.  It  is  to  be 
applied  night  and  morning,  and  persevered  with  as  long  as  the  affection  con- 
tinues. Its  good  effects  are  said  to  be  soon  observable.  (Lancet,  March  4, 
1855.)  A  compound  of  iodide  and  chloride  of  mercury  {iodo-chloride  of 
mercury)  is  said  to  have  been  employed  with  much  success  in  the  treatment 
of  rosacea  by  Dr.  Rochard,  of  France.  He  uses  it  first  externally  in  the 
shape  of  ointment,  and  if  this  does  not  succeed  superadds  the  internal  use.* 


Article  F. 

SCALY  DISEASES. 

Four  scaly  diseases  are  usually  classed  together;  namely,  psoriasis,  lepra, 
pityriasis,  and  ichthyosis.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  so  analogous  in  symp- 
toms, character,  and  treatment,  that  they  might,  without  impropriety,  be  con- 
sidered as  varieties  of  the  same  disease ;  and  ichthyosis  is  so  different  from 
thcf  others  as  to  have  been  separated  from  them  by  Rayer,  and  treated  of 
under  hypertrophy  of  the  skin.  Without  stronger  reasons,  however,  it  is 
perhaps  best  not  to  disturb  an  arrangement  established  by  the  great  English 
dermatologist,  and  in  which  authors  generally  seem  disposed  to  acquiesce. 


I.  PSORIASIS. 

This  term,  derived  from  the  Oreek  word  ipwpa,  which  signifies  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  supposed  by  some  to  be  scabies,  was  applied  by  Willan  to  a  disease 
of  the  surface,  characterized  by  slight  elevations  of  the  skin,  surmounted  by 
whitish  scales,  and  not  depressed  in  the  centre.  It  appears  in  several  forms, 
which,  however,  are  often  only  different  stages  of  the  same  affection. 

Symptoms,  Course,  dc, — In  the  mildest  form  (Psoriasis  guttata  of  Wil- 
lan), it  appears  first  in  small  papulous  elevations  often  not  larger  than  a  pin's 

*  lodo -chloride  of  mercury  is  made  with  one  equiyalent  of  iodine  and  two  of  calomel. 
The  cmlomel,  coarsely  powdered,  is  heated  in  a  matrass  till  it  begins  to  sublime,  and 
the  iodine  is  then  added  by  degrees.  The  union  takes  place  with  some  noise.  The  oint- 
ment is  prepared  by  rubbing  one  part  of  the  powder  with  eighty  of  lard.  It  is  applied 
diUly,  until  its  effects  are  experienced.  The  first  effect  is  to  irritate,  and  produce  copious 
exudation,  which  is  cooTerted  into  crusts.  These  after  a  time  fall,  leaying  the  surface 
improTed.  The  application  is  then  renewed,  and  perserered  with  until  the  cure  is 
eomplete.  Should  the  local  treatment  proTe  insufficient,  one-sixth  or  one-seTenth  of  a 
grain  of  the  iodo-chloride  may  be  given  internally,  once,  twice,  or  three  times  daily,  in 
the  form  of  pill  or  syrup.  {ArdL  Oin,,  Jany.  1857,  p.  91.)— i^ToM  (o  th$  fifth  tdiHgn. 
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head,  the  saminit  of  which  is  sood  coyered  with  a  slight  whitish  scale.  Maoj 
of  these  break  out  at  the  same  time.  They  gradaally  increase  in  size  till  they 
have  attained  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  fonr  lines ;  continuing  quite  distinct, 
and  appearing  somewhat  like  isolated  drops  of  liquid  scattered  npon  the  skin. 
Their  form  is  irregularly  circular ;  and,  when  freed  from  their  scales  either 
apontaneonslj  or  by  the  nails  in  scratching,  they  present  a  bright-red,  some- 
what painful,  and  slightly  elevated  surface,  which  quickly  again  covers  itself 
with  scales. .  They  may  occur  upon  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  most  fre- 
quent on  the  back  and  limbs.  They  are  attended  with  some  itching,  espe- 
cially when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  having  the  distinct  form  just  described,  the  little 
red  elevations  occur  so  numerously,  and  so  near  together,  that  they  neces- 
sarily coalesce  as  they  grow,  and  thus  form  large  irregular  surfaces,  which 
are  covered  with  scales  of  various  thickness  and  adhesiveness,  and  sometimes 
exhibit  remains  of  the  original  papulous  elevations  within  their  boundaries. 
This  is  the  Fsoriasis  diffusa  of  Willan.  When  freed  from  the  scales,  the 
patches  are  red,  rough,  and  chapped.  They  are  often  very  large,  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  leg,  or  posterior  surface  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  especially  affect  the  knee  and  elbow.  Occasionally  the  patches  are 
seen  without  any  elevation,  merely  presenting  irregularly  circumscribed  sur- 
faces, covered  with  minute  thin  scales.  Though  most  frequently  observed 
upon  the  extremities,  they  sometimes  show  themselves  on  the  back  and  abdo- 
men, and  may  indeed  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  are  not  common  in 
the  face.  They  are  attended  with  burning,  tingling,  and  a  very  troublesome 
itching,  especially  when  the  patient  is  near  a  fire.  Sometimes  they  become 
inflamed,  the  surface  is  more  elevated,  the  scales  thicken,  and  the  skin  cracks 
into  fissures,  which  are  painful,  and  bleed  upon  movement 

A  still  worse  form  of  the  disease  (Psoriasis  inveterala  of  Willan)  results 
fW)m  long  neglect,  from  the  continued  operation  of  the  cause,  or  from  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  as  in  the  old,  the  intemperate,  and  per- 
sons broken  down  by  bad  habits  of  life,  or  by  hardships  and  privations.  In 
this,  the  skin  is  inflamed,  thickened,  and  intersected  in  all  directions  with 
(brrows,  which  are  often  deep,  and  filled  by  a  white  powdery  matter.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  scales  are  produced,  which  readily  separate,  so  that  tihe 
bed  is  sometimes  found  full  of  them  in  the  morning.  In  some  instances,  the 
surfaces  are  nearly  destitute  of  scalds,  red,  rough,  and  unequal.  The  affec- 
tion may  be  confined  to  the  limbs ;  but  sometimes  extends  to  the  whole  sur- 
face, except,  perhaps,  the  fiice,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet;  and 
occasionally  the  body  seems  as  if  furnished  with  a  complete  scaly  case.  In 
this  form  of  the  disease,  the  motions  are  often  much  constrained  and  painful, 
producing  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  articulations,  which  f^- 
qnently  bleed,  and  become  very  sore  and  tender,  so  that  the  patient  is  com- 
pelled to  keep  chiefly  to  his  bed. 

In  another,  but  very  rare  form  of  the  disease  (Psoriasis  gyrata  of  Wil- 
lan), the  eruption,  instead  of  assuming  the  shape  of  broad  irregular  patches, 
or  small  circles,  appears  in  narrow  strips,  sometimes  nearly  straight,  some- 
times contorted  and  vermicular,  and  occasionally  in  rings. 

Not  unfrequently,  psoriasis  is  quite  local,  occupying  a  limited  space,  and 
only  that,  and  receiving  different  names  according  to  its  position.  Sometimes 
it  appears  exclusively  on  the  face  (P.  facialis),  especially  on  the  forehead, 
Bose,  and  back  part  of  the  cheeks,  where  it  forms  thin  scales  of  considerable 
size,  upon  red  and  somewhat  painful  surfaces,  which  are  often  little  if  at  all 
elevated ;  and  the  scales,  instead  of  being  white,  are  often  of  a  light  yellowish- 
brown,  or  tawny  hue.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  (P. 
op^i4/mtco),  where  it  is  seen  in  the  form  of  minote  scales  at  the  angles  of 
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the  eyelids,  and  npon  the  lids  themselyes,  rendering  them  stiff  on  moyement» 
and  indacing  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  Another  seat  of 
the  disease  is  the  lips  (P.  labialis)^  aronnd  which  it  sometimes  forms  a  circle 
of  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  with  farrows  converging  towards  the  month, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  pnckered  appearance.  The  epithelinm  forms  thick  scales, 
which  freqaedtlj  exfoliate,  and  the  lips  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  fissures, 
which  bleed  and  occasion  pain  when  the  part  is  moved.  In  the  palm  of  the 
hand  (P.  palmaria),  it  appears  either  in  distinct,  red,  and  elevated  spots, 
which  coalesce  and  exfoliate;  or  as  a  single  patch,  inflamed,  hot,  and  some- 
what painfnl,  which  covers  itself  with  a  white  scale,  and  extends,  bj  additions 
to  its  circumference,  till  it  occupies  the  whole  palm,  and  even  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  fingers;  while  the  central  portion,  exfoliating,  shows  a  purplish- 
red,  thickened,  stiff,  and  tender  surface,  with  deep  furrows  and  fissures,  ren- 
dering every  movement  of  the  fingers  painful.  Another  form  of  the^  disease 
upon  the  hands  is  that  vulgarly  denominated  grocers'  tick  (P.  dorsalia), 
which  is  situated  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  causing  large,  hard, 
and  dry  scales,  and  deep  and  painful  cracks  about  the  knuckles.  The  nails, 
when  affected  by  the  disease  in  their  matrix  (P.  unguium),  become  distorted, 
lamellated,  rough,  unequal,  and  yellowish,  exhibit  a  whitish  powder  about 
their  roots,  and  sometimes  give  place  to  irregular  scaly  incrustations.  The 
disease  is  occasionally  confined  to  the  prepuce  or  scrotum  (P.  pratpulii,  and 
P.  iicrotalxs)^  rendering  the  skin  of  these  parts  rough,  scaly,  cracked,  and  in- 
expansible,  and,  in  the  prepuce,  sometimes  giving  rise  to  phymosis. 

In  the  milder  for^is,  and  in  those  confined  to  particular  parts,  there  is  little 
or  no  constitutional  disturbance;  and  the  general  health  is  often  very  good. 
The  severer  forms  are  sometimes  preceded  by  general  uneasiness,  feverishness, 
headache,  &c.,  which  disappear  when  the  eruption  is  established.  In  the  in- 
veterate variety,  the  mucous  membranes  sometimes  become  inflamed,  especially 
that  of  the  bowels ;  though,  even  in  this  form,  the  appetite  is  not  unfrequently 
nnimpaired,  and  the  strength  wonderfully  preserved  for  many  years. 

When  the  disease  terminates  favourably,  there  is  a  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms ;  the  patches  begin  to  return  to  the  healthy  state  in  the  cen- 
tre; the  circumference  is  often  broken  into  fragments  by  the  advancing  cure; 
and  at  last  the  whole  surface  returns  to  the  natural  state,  except  that  a  yellow- 
ish-brown stain  is  often  left  for  some  time. 

Causes, — These  are  for  the  most  part  obscure.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious.  There  appears  to  be  in  some  a 
hereditary  tendency  to  it.  From  the  circumstance  that  it  occurs  most  fre- 
quently among  the  wretchedly  poor,  it  is  supposed  that  its  attack  is  favoured 
by  the  privations,  hardships,  and  uncleanly  habits  incident  to  extreme  indi- 
gence. Nevertheless,  the  disease  also  occurs  among  persons  who  live  well, 
and  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  cleanliness.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
nse  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  as  salt  meat  and  fish,  vinegar,  sour  fruits,  and 
acescent  vegetables,  has  produced  it  in  certain  individuals.  It  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  called  into  action  by  strong  emotions,  and  by  cold 
water  taken  by  persons  greatly  overheated.  It  occasionally  alternates,  or  is 
associated  with  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  local  varieties  are  induced  by 
local  irritants,  as  in  the  instance  of  psoriasis  of  the  hand,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  irritation  of  powdery  substances  frequently  applied  to  that  part. 
The  time  of  year  seems  to  have  some  influence;  as  the  complaint  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  spring  and  autumn ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
certain  mild  cases  are  apt  to  leave  the  patient  upon  the  approach  of  very 
hot  and  very  cold  weather,  and  to  return  again  at  the  former  seasons.  Both 
sexes  and  all  ages  are  liable  to  the  disease.  It  is  most  frequent  in  adnlts, 
though  children,  particularly  those  in  the  humblest  stations  of  life,  are  occa- 
voL.  n.  SO 
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stonallj  attacked,  and  Willan  has  a  distinct  yariety  of  the  disease  under  the 
name  of  P.  infantilis. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  between  this  complaint  and  leprosy,  as  well 
as  pityriasis,  will  be  considered  under  these  two  diseases.  From  lichen  cir^ 
cumscriptus,  psoriasis  is  distinguished  by  its  want  of  pimples,  some  of  which 
may  almost  always  be  seen  in  the  former  complaint.  An  eruption  of  a  syphi- 
litic character,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  psoriasis  guttata,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  copper  colour,  the  absence  of  scales  or  their  extreme  minute- 
ness, and  by  concomitant  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  favourable  in  the  milder  forms,  under  proper 
treatment.  The  disease  often  speedily  gets  well;  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  is  sometimes  very  obstinate.  The  inveterate  form,  especially 
in  constitutions  broken  down  by  old  age  or  other  causes,  but  too  frequently 
resists  almost  every  variety  of  treatment.  Sometimes  psoriasis  gets  well  spon- 
taneously, and  sometimes  is  superseded  by  other  diseases,  as  by  measles  or 
erysipelas.  It  often  runs  on  for  years.  It  is  never  fatal  unless  complicated 
with  internal  disease,  as  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  In  this  way  it  is 
Sometimes  fatal  in  the  old.  It  is  very  liable  to  return  after  having  been 
apparently  or  really  cured. 

Treatment. — In  the  threshold  of  the  treatment,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  repellent  remedies,  in  the  early  stages  and  acute  varieties,  may 
do  harm  by  inducing  internal  disease.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  peri- 
carditis seemed  to  follow  even  the  cautious  application  of  tar  ointment 
It  is  safest,  therefore,  to  trust  the  disease  at  first  to  general  remedies  and 
the  mildest  local  measures.  I  shall  consider  the  general  and  local  remedies 
separately. 

Should  the  patient  be  vigorous,  with  a  strong  pulse,  and  considerable  in- 
flammatory excitement  in  the  eruption,  it  might  be  advisable  to  bleed  mod- 
erately from  the  arm.  Purgatives  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  A 
moderate  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic,  may  be 
given  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
unless  it  should  too  much  reduce  the  strength,  or  irritate  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane.  In  the  cases  of  children,  calomel  in  doses  of  from  two 
to  four  or  six  grains,  followed  by  castor  oil,  and  repeated  occasionally  as  the 
strength  will  permit,  is  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  Should  the 
bowels  be  torpid,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  more  active  purgatives,  as 
senna,  jalap  or  its  extract,  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  croton  oil,  &c.; 
and  the  compound  cathartic  pill,  which  combines  several  of  these,  is  an  eli- 
gible preparation.  Purging  is  useful  not  only  as  a  depletory  remedy,  but 
probably  still  more  by  revulsion.  Acetate  of  potassa,  in  the  dose  of  half  a 
drachm  three  times  a  day,  has  been  found  very  useful.  (Easton,  Ed.  Month. 
Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1850,  p.  423.)  The  diet,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, should  consist  of  vegetable  substances,  or  of  these  with  milk. 
Everything  stimulant  should  be  avoided,  and  cooling  drinks,  and  rest  as  far 
as  possible,  enjoined. 

In  connection  with  this  antiphlogistic  course,  the  decoction  of  dulcamara 
may  be  employed  internally.  Half  a  pint  in  divided  doses  may  be  given  at 
first  during  the  day,  and  gradually  increased  to  a  pint.  I  have  used  this 
remedy  frequently,  and  it  has  appeared  to  contribute  much  to  the  cure. 
Among  its  efi'ects  are  a  general  reduction  of  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and 
a  particular  reduction  of  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  skin.  It  is,  therefore, 
calculated  to  produce  the  very  effect  desired  of  reducing  cutaneous  irritation. 
The  remedy  should  be  persevered  in  for  weeks. 

In  co-operation  with  the  above  measures,  the  warm  bath  should  be  em- 
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ployed  daily,  and  it  will  be  still  more  effectual,  if  rendered  demalcent  bj  the 
addition  of  bran,  flaxseed,  or  slippery  elm. 

In  old  and  feeble  indiyidoals,  the  above  course  cannot  be  adopted.  For 
these  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  tonics,  and  a  notritions,  though 
not  stimulating  diet,  in  order  to  correct  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  viti- 
ation of  which  has  probably  contributed  to  the  disease. 

When  the  complaint  has  resisted  the  above  measures,  and  certain  local 
means  to  be  mentioned  directly,  and  the  system  has  been  sufficiently  reduced, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  alterative  medicines  such  as  experience  has  proved 
to  be  useful.  Among  these,  the  preparations  of  arsenic  are,  according  to 
my  own  observation,  incomparably  the  most  efficacious.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  most  obstinate  case  will  refuse  to  yield  to  this  remedy,  if  properly 
employed,  and  duly  persevered  in.  I  have  known  it  to  fail  in  no  instance 
in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  full  justice.  A  case  of 
fifteen  years'  duration,  in  which  almost  the  whole  surface  was  thickly  cov- 
ered with  the  eruption,  yielded  to  the  remedy.  The  patient  began  to  im- 
prove soon  after  taking  it,  and  recovered  perfectly  in  about  six  months. 
I  usually  employ  the  Fowler's  solution  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  five 
drops  three  times  a  day,  giving  at  the  same  time  about  a  pint  of  the  de- 
coction of  dulcamara  daily,  and  employing  warm  mucilaginous  baths,  and, 
in  very  chronic  cases,  tar  ointment,  or  ointment  of  iodide  of  sulphur,  as  a 
local  remedy.  Other  preparations  of  arsenic  have  been  used,  among  which 
are  Pearson's  solution,  and  arseniate  of  ammonia.  The  remedy  should  be 
suspended,  if  it  occasion  gastric  uneasiness,  oedema  of  the  face,  or  muscular 
weakness,  and  resumed  when  these  symptoms  cease.  To  be  successful  it 
should  be  persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  even  for  several  months,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions. 

Another  powerful  remedy  is  tincture  of  cantharides.  It  has  been  found 
very  effectual  by  M.  Biett.  From  six  to  ten  drops  of  the  U.  S.  tincture, 
which  is  only  about  one-fourth  as  strong  as  the  French,  may  be  given 
twice  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  to  forty  or  sixty  drops,  cai'e  being 
taken  to  suspend  it  should  irritation  of  stomach  or  of  the  urinary  passages 
result,  and  to  resume  it  in  smaller  doses  when  this  has  subsided.  It  must 
be  persevered  in,  with  occasional  intermissions,  for  months  if  necessary ;  but 
a  cure,  it  is  stated,  may  be  expected  from  it  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  {Gaze- 
nave  and  Schedel.) 

Neither  tincture  of  cantharides  nor  arsenic  should  be  administered  in  cases 
attended  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

Numerous  other  remedies  have  been  recommended,  and  most  of  them  pro- 
bably have  some  power.  Among  them  are  the  officinal  solution  of  potassa 
in  the  dose  of  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  corro- 
sive sublimate  with  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  the  antimonials,  the  pre- 
parations of  iodine,  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  sodium,  tar  and  turpentine,  meze- 
reon,  burdock-root,  rhus  radicans,  and  galium  aparine.  (See  U,  S.  Dispensa^ 
lory,  10th  or  1 1th  ed.)  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  specially  recommended. 
Bateman  says  that  the  mercurial  influence  is  injurious.  In  very  obstinate 
cases,  the  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  resorting  to  Donovan's  solution. 

Of  the  local  measures,  it  is  best,  in  the  early  stages,  to  be  content  with  de- 
mulcents and  emollients,  in  the  form  of  cataplasms,  when  the  disease  is  suffi- 
ciently local,  and  of  lotions  consisting  of  warm  water,  milk  and  water,  almond 
oil,  almond  emulsion,  glycerin,  &c.,  when  it  is  more  general.  Exclusion  of 
the  air  by  means  of  collodion,  or  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  or  gum-elastic  in 
chloroform,  will  often  be  productive  of  advantage. 

Should  the  disease  not  yield,  and  should  the  constitutional  measures  men- 
tioned as  applicable  to  the  early  stages  have  been  sufficiently  tried,  the  prac- 
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titioner  may  then  employ  tar  ointment,  which  ought  at  first  to  be  dilated 
with  lard,  and  applied  to  a  portion  only  of  the  diseased  surface.  Afterwards, 
if  found  to  do  good  and  no  harm,  it  may  be  gradually  increased  in  strength, 
and  applied  to  the  whole  surface.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  this 
application  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  removing  psoriatic  eruptions. 

The  ointment  of  iodide  of  sulphur  may  also  be  usisd,  having  been  employed 
very  successfully.  It  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard ;  and  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  thirty 
grains. 

Sulphur  lotions,  and  sulphur  baths  have  been  favourably  spoken  of.  The 
vapour  bath  is  sometimes  highly  useful  Various  irritant  applications  have 
been  employed',  with  asserted  advantage.  Such  are  lotions  of  corroalve 
sublimate,  and  ointments  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  calomel,  and  the  mercurial 
iodides.  Blisters  to  the  part  have  been  used  beneficially  in  some  very  obsti- 
nate cases.  Some  of  these  applications  answer  an  excellent  purpose  in  the 
local  varieties  of  the  disease ;  but  I  repeat  that  none  have  proved  so  effectual 
in  my  hands  as  tar  ointment.  In  psoriasis  of  the  scrotum,  fumigations  with 
sulphur  and  with  cinnabar  have  been  specially  recommended.  Cod-liver  oil, 
thoroughly  applied,  and  kept  in  constant  contact  with  the  surface,  is  said  to 
have  proved  very  serviceable.  (See  pages  424-5.) 

Whatever  course  of  treatment  may  be  adopted,  it  is  all-important  that  the 
causes  of  the  disuse  should  be  avoided;  and  consequently  that  the  patient 
should  relinquish  all  habits  of  living,  or  particular  pursuits  of  business,  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  it 


II.  LEPRA,  OR  LEPROSY. 

Lepra  is  a  Greek  term,  which  was  wrongly  applied  by  the  earlier  modem 
writers  to  different  cutaneous  diseases,  but  was  restored  by  Willan  to  its 
original  signification,  and  is  now  generally  employed  to  designate  a  scaly 
affection,  characterized  by  circular  patches,  depressed  in  their  centre. 

The  disease  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  usually  commences 
upon  the  extremities,  whence  it  extends  to  the  trunk,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  the  head. 

Symptoms, — The  eruption  begins  with  minute  solid  eminences  of  a  reddish 
colour,  smooth  at  first,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  covering  them- 
selves with  extremely  delicate  scales.  These  occur  quite  distinctly,  and  at 
considerable  distances.  Each  one  is  quickly  surrounded  with  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  thus  forming  a  small  circular  patch,  singularly  regular  in  its 
shape.  The  patches  are  covered  with  glistening,  tough,  grayish  or  pale- 
yellowish,  translucent  scales,  and  have  a  red  slightly  elevated  margin,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  depressed  in  the  centre.  The 
scales  fall  and  are  renewed,  but  accumulate  and  overlay  each  other  upon  the 
border,  where  they  sometimes  form  a  prominent  incrustation,  of  a  whitish 
colour.  When  the  scales  are  removed,  the  surface  is  red,  shining,  and  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease  quite  smooth.  These  circular  patches  enlarge  often  with 
considerable  rapidity ;  still  preserving  their  regular  form,  and  retaining  their 
red  prominent  margin ;  while  the  central  portions  frequently  return  to  the 
healthy  state,  so  that  the  eruption  presents  the  appearance  of  a  ring  of 
greater  or  less  width  surrounding  a  portion  of  sound  skin. 

The  size  which  the  patches  may  attain  is  not  definite.  Often  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  they  sometimes  greatly  exceed  these  dimensions,  and  in  some 
eases  reach  even  a  foot  or  more.  But,  in  thus  expanding,  neighbouring 
patches  often  coalesoey  lose  in  some  measure  their  distinctive  shape,  and  fons 
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Itrge  patches,  In  which,  however,  the  remains  of  the  circular  ootline  may  still 
be  seen.  This  is  especially  apt  to  happen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints.  When 
the  scales  are  removed  from  these  old  patches,  instead  of  the  smooth  surface 
originally  presented,  there  are  often  deep  lines  or  farrows,  intersecting  each 
other,  and  giving  to  the  part  a  reticnlar  appearance. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  emption  usually  first  appears  on  the  limbs.  It 
especially  affects  the  parts  in  which  the  bones  are  most  thinly  covered,  and 
like  psoriasis  shows  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
joints,  as  the  knees  and  elbows.  It  most  frequently  appears  on  both  legs  or 
both  arms  at  the  same  time.  From  the  limbs  it  spreads  to  the  trunk,  not 
anfreqoently  reaches  the  scalp,  and  sometimes  covers  irregularly  almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  sparing  only  the  face  and  hands.  Even  these  do 
not  always  escape ;  though  the  face  is  very  seldom  affected,  unless  upon  the 
forehead  and  temples,  near  the  insertion  of  the  hair. 

The  disease  is  liable  to  some  diversities.  In  some  instances,  especially  in 
children,  the  patches  never  exceed  a  few  lines  in  diameter,  appear  only  or 
chiefly  on  the  extremities,  and  are  covered  with  whiter  scales  than  in  the 
common  variety.  In  this  form,  the  affection  was  denominated  Lepra  aU 
phoides  by  Willan,  while  to  the  ordinary  form  of  it  he  gave  the  name  of  Lepra 
vulgaris, 

Cazenave  and  Schedel  describe  a  peculiar  form  of  the  disease,  characterised 
by  one,  two,  or  three  large  circles  upon  the  trunk,  especially  on  the  back,  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter,  consisting  of  an  elevated  margin  of  a  few  lines  in 
breadth,  wholly  without  scales,  bordered  within  and  without  by  a  fringe  of 
redness,  and  enclosing  a  central  portion  of  perfectly  sound  skin.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  was  shown  by  a  simultaneous  appearance  upon  the  limbs  of  a 
few  of  the  characteristic  patches. 

Some  rare  instances  of  the  disease  have  been  noticed  with  the  patches  of  a 
dark-livid  colour.     These  were  denominated  by  Willan  Lepra  nigricans. 

A  scaly  affection  is  sometimes  met  with,  consisting  of  circular  patches  less 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  scales,  instead  of  disappearing  from 
the  centre  as  in  ordinary  lepra,  seem  to  accumulate  one  upon  another,  the 
topmost  one,  which  is  smallest,  being  pushed  upward  by  the  larger  produced 
beneath,  so  as  to  form  a  very  low  cone  with  a  relatively  very  broad  base ;  and 
many  of  the  patches  thus  formed,  clustering  together,  cover  sometimes  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  surface.  This  eruption  might  be  considered  as  a  form  of 
either  lepra  or  psoriasis;  but  its  regular  circular  shape  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  ranking  it  most  appropriately  with  the  former.  If  specially  desig- 
nated, it  should  receive  the  name  of  Lepra  prominens. 

The  duration  of  lepra  is  indefinite.  It  occasionally  disappears  spontane- 
ously; but  is  very  apt  to  return,  and,  if  not  interrupted  by  treatment,  will 
frequently  continue  for  many  years.  The  general  health  is,  during  all  this  time, 
scarcely  disturbed ;  and  the  only  inconvenience  usually  experienced  is  an  itching 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  heated  by  violent  exercise.  Bateman 
•tates  that  the  itching  is  sometimes  excited  by  certain  states  of  the  weather. 
In  bad  and  inveterate  cases,  there  is  occasionally  much  soreness,  stiffness,  and 
pain  upon  motion ;  and  the  Joints  have  become,  in  some  instances,  so  stiffened 
bj  the  disease  of  the  skin  as  to  prevent  walking,  and  to  confine  the  patient 
to  his  bed. 

When  recovery  takes  place,  it  begins  in  the  centre  of  the  patches,  and 
gradually  extends  towards  the  circumference,  which  is  penetrated  here  and 
there,  and  broken  into  fragments,  before  it  entirely  disappears. 

Causes. — These,  so  far  as  known,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  pso- 
riasis, and  need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here.    The  disease  occurs  more 
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frequentlj  in  adults  than  in  children,  in  men  than  in  women,  in  autumn  than 
in  winter.     It  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  never  contagious. 

Diagnosis, — ^From  Psoriasis  guUata  the  disease  is  distinguished  bj  the 
smaller  patches  of  that  affection,  their  less  regularly  circular  form,  and  their 
want  of  depression  in  the  centre.  Even  in  the  form  in  which  the  patches  of 
lepra  coalesce,  there  are  sections  of  circles  to  show  its  peculiar  character,  and 
almost  always,  in  some  part  or  another  of  the  body,  circles  may  be  seen  which 
have  retained  their  integrity. 

Porrigo  scutulata  presents  occasionally  some  resemblance  to  lepra,  when 
the  surfaces  of  the  patches  have  been  deprived  of  their  crusts,  and  a  red 
circle  only  remains;  but  the  characteristic  eruption  of  the  complaint  will 
not  long  be  absent ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  hair,  in  porrigo,  is  another 
diagnostic  sign. 

Syphilitic  eruptions  sometimes  assume  the  circular  shape,  but,  on  close  io- 
spection,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ring  is  formed  by  little  tubercules  arranged 
side  by  side,  and  that,  if  there  be  any  scales,  they  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  lepra,  and  not  continuous,  covering  as  they  do  only  a  small  portion 
of  each  of  the  minute  elevations.  Besides,  the  concomitants  of  the  syphilitie 
affection  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 

Prognosis, — Lepra  is  never  dangerous,  but  often  extremely  obstinate ;  and 
when  relieved  is  very  apt  to  return.  It  may,  however,  almost  always  be 
ameliorated,  and  often  permanently  cured,  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to 
avoid  the  causes,  and  adhere  to  the  regimen  and  mode  of  life  prescribed. 

Treatment, — This  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  psoriasis,  to  which,  there-> 
fore,  the  reader  is  referred. 

III.  PITYRIASIS. 

Pityriasis  (from  mropov^  bran)  is  a  title  generally  given  to  a  superficial 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  attended  with  a  continued  exfoliation  of  minute 
bran-like  scales,  which  are  renewed  as  fast  as  they  are  thrown  off.  Thia  de- 
finition  is  extended  by  Rayer,  so  as  to  embrace  superficial  inflammation  witJi 
foliatiouSt  as  well  as  furfuraceous  desquamation,  occurring  in  spots  or 
patches;  and  there  are  certainly  cases  of  cutaneous  disease,  which  cannot  be 
properly  classified,  unless  this  extension,  or  a  similar  one  for  psoriasis,  be 
admitted. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  head,  where  it  occupies  especiallj 
the  parts  covered  with  hair;  but  it  may  occur  also  upon  any  portion  of  the 
surface;  and,  in  some  instances,  spreads  extensively  over  the  body,  disap* 
pearing  in  one  part  when  it  fixes  on  another. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases,  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  without  any 
observable  preceding  redness,  the  first  phenomena  presented  being  surfaces  of 
variable  extent,  covered  with  minute,  dry,  whitish  scales,  partially  separated 
from  the  skin,  often  arranged  in  an  imbricated  manner,  and  easily  detached 
in  great  numbers  by  scratching  or  rubbing  the  part.  Sometimes  the  affected 
surface  is  covered  by  a  uniform  incrustation,  divided  into  innumerable  minnte 
sections,  which  may  be  separated  in  the  form  of  bran-like  particles.  Not  nn« 
frequently  several  of  these  minnte  scales  may  thus  be  successively  detached 
by  the  nail  from  the  same  spot,  before  the  reddened  speck  of  skin  is  exhibited 
which  supplies  them.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  head, 
where  it  affects  chiefly  the  parts  covered  with  hair,  and  especially  the  scalp. 
In  this  situation  it  was  denominated  Pityriasis  capitis  by  Willan. 

In  most  inatances,  when  the  disease  appears  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  It 
begins  in  the  form  of  small  red  erythematous  spots  or  blotches,  whic*h  nlti* 
mately  enlarge  into  patches  of  various  shape  and  dimensions.    The  redness 
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is  sometimes  attended  with  swelling  of  the  sobcntaoeoas  cellalar  tissae.  In 
a  few  days  the  caticle  exfoliates,  generally  in  the  form  of  white  farfaraceoas 
scales,  so  as  to  give  the  surface  an  appearance  as  if  covered  with  meal  or  bran. 
When  these  are  separated,  their  place  is  rapidly  supplied  with  others,  and  the 
quantity  produced  increases  with  the  duration  of  the  complaint;  so  that,  in 
some  old  cases,  they  may  be  detached  by  the  nails  almost  in- clouds.  But  not 
unfrequently,  instead  of  these  bran-like  scales,  portions  of  cuticle  are  detached, 
varying  from  two  or  three  lines  to  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  these  also 
are  renewed  as  fast  as  removed.  The  affected  surface  is  usually  dry  and  rough 
to  the  touch,  but  occasionally  soft  from  a  kind  of  oily  exudation.  (  Cazenave 
and  SchedeL)  When  the  scales  are  separated,  the  skin  is  quite  red,  and 
sometimes  sore  and  slightly  painful.  According  to  Rayer,  when  the  patient 
scratches  the  part  severely,  a  serous  yellowish  fluid  exudes  from  the  denuded 
surface,  sometimes  so  abundantly  as  to  soak  the  clothing,  and  to  g^ve  to  the 
affection  a  certain  resemblance  to  eczema.  The  form  of  the  disease  descrii}ed 
in  this  paragraph  belongs  to  the  Pityriasis  rubra  of  Willan. 

Rayer  states  that  the  disease  is  less  severe,  and  the  exfoliation  finer,  on  the 
inner  than  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  limbs,  and  on  the  breast  than  the  back. 
About  the  olecranon  and  patella,  and  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet,  broader  and  thicker  laminss  are  separated  than  elsewhere.  On  the 
scalp,  and  in  the  face,  it  is  generally  powdery.  A  brief  notice  of  the  com- 
plaint in  different  positions  will  close  the  account  of  the  symptoms. 

In  the  scalp  it  occurs  frequently  in  very  young  infants,  and  occasionallj 
also  in  adults  and  old  people.  It  is  in  this  situation  commonly  called 
dandriff.  About  the  forehead  and  temples  a  mealy  scurf  may  generally  be 
seen,  and,  by  slight  scratching  with  a  comb,  the  hair  may  be  filled  with  the 
minute  scales.  But  sometimes,  upon  the  scalp,  the  epidermis  is  detached  in 
scales  of  considerable  size.  In  some  instances,  along  with  the  production  of 
scales,  there  is  an  exudation  of  an  adhesive  fluid,  which  agglutinates  the  hair 
with  the  scales,  and  forms  a  complete  covering  for  the  head,  which  has  been 
compared  to  a  cap  of  asbestos.  Upon  removing  this,  the  surface  is  seen  to 
be  vividly  red  in  numerous  points.  (Rayer.)  The  eyebrows  are  sometimes 
alone  affected.  Occasionally  also  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lips,  the  red 
surface  of  which  throws  off  a  constant  succession  of  translucent  laminss,  which 
sometimes  leave  the  surface  beneath  them  redder  than  in  health,  and  some- 
what painful.  This  affection  is  usually  worse  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Though  not  serious,  it  is  often  very  troublesome.  I  have  known  it  to  last 
for  many  years.  The  palms  of  the  bands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  also  liable 
to  be  affected,  in  which,  instead  of  the  solid  elevations  of  psoriasis,  there  are 
merely  red  spots,  which  gradually  spread,  and  constantly  detach  laminss  of 
thickened  and  yellowish  epidermis. 

All  the  varieties  of  pityriasis  are  attended  with  it<!hing,  tingling,  or  prick- 
ing sensations,  which  are  sometimes  very  intense,  and  cause  the  patient  to 
scratch  severely,  so  as  to  increase  the  inflammation,  and,  as  before  stated, 
produce  a  serous  exudation.  There  is  seldom  any  constitutional  disturbance. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  appears  to  attack  the  mucous  membrane, 
as  well  as  the  skin,  producing  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  gastro-enteric  in- 
flammation or  irritation. 

Under  the  name  of  Pityriasis  versicolor,  Willan  described  an  affection, 
which,  though  it  has  some  of  the  characters  of  this  genus  of  scaly  eruptions, 
is  in  other  respects  peculiar,  and  has  an  entirely  different  origin,  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  microscopic  fungus,  which  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
cause  of  it.  I  shall  treat  of  it  under  the  head  of  the  parasitic  cutaneous 
affections. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  pityriasis  are  obscure.    As  it  occurs  upon  the 
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scalp  of  iafants  and  old  men,  it  has  been  aacribed  to  the  Bcantiiiai  of  tb« 
hair,  affording  an  inGufficient  protection  to  the  aarface.  TTpoD  the  ehtn.  h 
is  aapposed  sometimeB  to  resalt  from  shaving.  Amon^  the  exciting  etniVj 
have  also  been  eDamerated  the  beat  of  the  sqr,  ezposnre  to  the  fire.  Ticif^i- 
tades  of  temperatare,  the  iaSnence  of  hot  cUmatee,  nod  the  Dse  of  ipJCK 
and  other  stimalatiDg  condiments,  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  certain  articloof 
diet,  as  mushrooma.  The  association  between  thess  snppoaed  agencies  tad 
the  disease  has  probably  been,  in  general,  less  that  of  caose  and  effect  ibu 
of  mere  coiDcidence.  The  disease  occnra  at  all  times  of  life,  and  in  boii 
sexes.     Ra;er  thinks  it  is  sometiraes  connected  with  amenorrbcea. 

Diagnons. — There  is  in  Tarioos  cotaneons  alTectiona  more  or  lesa  of  a  fsr- 
furaceODs  ezfoliation,  like  that  of  pityriasis;  but  it  may  almost  alvaji  be 
distingDished  by  the  presence  of  some  pecnllaritj  of  those  emptioDS,  snchu 
the  appearance  of  pimpleb,  Tesicles,  or  pnstnles,  or  the  shape  of  the  diseaM 
SDfface.  Psoriasis  and  lepra  are  distingnlshed  bj  the  abape  of  their  paichti 
and  the  elevation  of  the  skin  in  the  affected  parts,  not  to  apeak  of  the  Guam 
and  indentations  which  attknd  inveterate  cases  of  these  diseasee. 

PrognogU. — Though  often  easily  cored,  pityriasis  is  liable  to  retam,  ati 
in  some  cases,  is  very  obstinate.  It  may  even  be  dangerons  if  associated  irit^ 
gastro- iotestioal  irritation,  thongh  snch  cases  are  very  rare. 

Trealment. — In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  little  general  treatment -j 
required.  To  keep  the  bowels  open  with  saline  laxatives,  to  obviate  addiit 
by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  to  avoid  stimnlating  articlea  of  diet,  arc  sii 
that  is  necessary  in  some  cases.  Sometimes,  when  there  ia  conaiderable  cnts- 
neons  inflammation,  and  the  patient  is  vigorous,  it  maj  be  proper  to  tskt 
blood  from  the  arm ;  and  the  saline  cathartics  may  be  employed  mote  frettr. 
The  antimonials  may  here  also  be  nsefni.  In  cases  attended  with  debility,  it 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  necessary  to  give  tonics.  The  alterative  vegetable 
diaphoretics,  as  represented  by  tbe  compound  decoction  or  sjmp  of  sar»aps- 
riUa,  may  be  nsed ;  and  Batemsn  states  that  he  has  employed  the  tinctnrt  o' 
white  hellebore  advantageonsly  in  small  doses.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  rr- 
conrse  may  be  had  to  the  arsenical  preparations,  and  other  alterative  trtst- 
ment,  as  recommended  in  psoriasis.  Batlis  are  probably  more  efficient  tbsc 
internal  remedies.  When  there  is  inflammation,  the  warm  or  macilagtnoci 
bath  sljould  lie  ii    "        '      '  "    " 
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IV.  ICHTHYOSIS. 

Syn. — Fith'ikm  Di»§ate, 

This  affection  Is  characterized  by  a  hardened,  thickened,  roofrh,  almost 
homy  state  of  the  cuticle,  which  breaks  into  small  irregular  scale-like  pieces, 
apparently  bounded  by  the  natural  furrows  of  the  skin,  little  disposed  to  ex- 
foliate, but  soon  replaced  by  others  of  a  similar  character  when  remoTed,  and 
quite  unattended  with  inflammation. 

The  disease  may  be  confined  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  body,  or  may 
occupy  at  the  same  time  almost  the  whole  surface.  It  is  most  frequently 
congenital,  but  sometimes  acquired. 

In  the  congenital  cases,  the  child  is  not  bom  with  the  disease  fully  devel- 
oped. The  skin  is  thick,  harsh,  and  of  a  dirty  colour;  but  the  epidermis 
retains  its  integrity.  In  a  few  months,  however,  the  surface  assumes  the 
condition  which  is  afterwards  to  continue  during  life.  In  the  mildest  form, 
there  is  merely  a  dry  state  of  the  skin,  with  the  appearance  of  small  furfnr- 
aceous  scales,  as  in  the  desquamation  which  follows  certain  exanthematous 
eraptions.  When  the  disease  is  of  a  severer  character,  the  thickened  epi- 
dermis breaks  into  scales  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  often  representing  the 
natural  cuticular  lozenges,  but  sometimes  embracing  several  of  them  in  one. 
These  little  sections  of  the  cuticle  are  dry,  hard,  occasionally  shining  and 
pearly,  somewhat  elevated  like  warts,  and  often  surrounded  by  a  blackish 
circle.  They  are  generally  detached  for  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  their 
circumference.  In  certain  parts  of  the  body  they  appear  sometimes  to  be 
imbricated.  They  give  to  the  skin  a  roughness  to  the  fingers,  which  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  a  file,  or  of  the  roughest  shagreen,  or  of  the  surface 
of  a  fish.  The  trae  skin,  upon  their  removal,  exhibits  no  redness  or  other 
sign  of  inflammation ;  and  it  is  only  some  of  the  larger  scales,  which,  ad- 
hering rather  firmly,  occasion  any  uneasiness  when  they  are  detached.  The 
furrows  of  the  corium  are  somewhat  deeper  than  in  health,  and  the  follicles 
are  often  greatly  developed.  (Rayer.)  There  is  another  variety,  in  which 
minute  portions  of  the  epidermis  are  separately  hypertrophied,  and  project 
sometimes  considerably  above  their  base.  The  colour  is  usually  dark.  I 
have  seen  the  case  of  a  boy  in  England,  in  whom  almost  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  was  covered  with  little,  slender,  hard,  movable  prominences,  about 
a  line  in  length,  closely  crowded  together,  of  a  dark-brown  somewhat  olive 
hue,  and  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  as  fine  as  hair,  so  that,  when  the  arm  was 
extended,  it  had  the  appearance  of  the  pile  of  velvet,  or  the  short  fur  of  an 
animal.  The  boy  was  at  the  time  about  fourteen  years  old,  was  quite  healthy, 
and  exhibited  himself  as  a  show.  He  had  been  affected  with  the  complaint 
from  early  infancy. 

Though  the  disease  may  affect,  more  or  less,  almost  the  whole  surface,  cer- 
tain parts  are  much  less  liable  to  it  than  others.  Among  these  are  the  surfaces 
which  perspire  freely,  as  the  palms  and  soles,  and  those  in  which  the  skin  is 
most  delicate,  as  of  the  groin  and  axilla,  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  face,  especially  the  eyelids.  On  the  contrary,  the  outer  parts  of  the  limbs, 
the  convex  surface  of  the  knee  and  elbow,  the  posterior  and  upper  portion  of 
the  chest  and  the  neck,  having  a  thicker  cuticle,  are  most  liable  to  be  severely 
affected. 

The  disease  is  attended  with  no  constitutional  derangement ;  and  the  gene- 
ral health  is  often  remarkably  good.  Nor  does  the  patient  suffer  the  least 
itching  or  pain.  The  skin  is  very  dry;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  injury 
most  result  from  the  suppression  of  the  perspiration ;  but  either  the  office  of 
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the  skin  is  yfcarioaslj  sopplied  by  other  emuDctories,  or  the  ezcessiye  secre- 
tion which  sometimes  takes  place  from  certain  parts,  as  the  palms  and  the 
soles,  compensates  for  the  general  deficiency. 

Occasionally  it  appears  that  ichthyosis  is  favourably  modified  by  the  super- 
vention of  other  diseases  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  skin ;  but  the 
efifect  is  only  temporary.  In  some  instances,  the  diseased  epidermis  is  said 
to  exfoliate  in  the  sammer;  bat  the  same  condition  returns  with  the  retura 
of  cold  weather. 

Belonging  to  the  same  class  of  cuticular  hypertrophy,  is  the  affection  char- 
acterized by  the  development,  on  the  skin,  of  horn-like  excrescences,  consist- 
ing of  layers  of  hardened  epidermis,  which  have  sometimes,  though  erro- 
neously, been  called  horns.  Of  a  similar  nature  was  the  noted  porcupine 
disease,  which  affected  several  members  of  the  same  family  in  England. 
Bateman  calls  this  affection  J.  cornea^  while  he  designates  common  ichthy- 
osis as  /.  simplex. 

Causes. — The  disease  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  sometimes  occurs  in 
several  children  of  the  same  parents  without  having  previously  existed  in 
the  family.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  impressions 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  It  is  said  to  occur  more 
frequently  than  usual  among  persons  who  live  near  certain  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  where  they  are  exposed  to  dampness  and  offensive  exhalations,  and  eat 
tainted  fish.  But  all  this  is  very  problematical.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to 
the  complaint;  but  of  the  persons  who  applied  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis 
in  Paris,  under  the  charge  of  M.  Biett,  only  one-twentieth  wer^  women. 

Diagnosis. —  There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  ichthyosis. 
Some  cases  attended  with  a  furfuraceous  exfoliation  might  possibly  be  eon- 
founded  with  pityriasis ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  latter  affection  to  occur 
in  patches,  the  itching  and  other  unpleasant  sensations  which  attend  it,  and 
the  existence  of  some  inflammation  of  the  skin,  however  slight  in  certain 
cases,  are  sufficiently  diagnostic. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  exceedingly  obstinate.  When  congenital,  it 
may  be  considered  as  incurable.  The  acquired  variety  is  sometimes  cured, 
but  generally  resists  treatment  long,  and  often  altogether ;  and,  when  com- 
pletely developed,  is  apt  to  continue,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  during  life. 

Treatment. — This,  in  the  congenital  cases,  must  be  purely  palliative ;  and 
consists  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  or  vapour  bath  so  as  to  soften  the 
diseased  epidermis,  and  to  enable  the  patient  to  remove  it  with  the  fingers. 
Frictions  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel  may  be  conjoined  with 
the  bath.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Willan,  though  he  states  that  the 
layer  of  cuticle  which  remained  was  harsh  and  dry,  and  the  skin  did  not  re- 
cover its  softness.  Bateman  knew  an  instance  in  which  the  skin  was  cleared 
by  sulpliurous  bathing  and  frictions;  but  it  did  not  regain  a  healthy  condi* 
tion ;  and  the  scales  returned. 

Different  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the  affection  when  accidental. 
Willan  placed  some  confidence  in  the  internal  use  of  tar;  and  several  cases 
of  cure  by  that  remedy  are  reported,  among  others,  one  by  Dr.  EiliotsoOt 
who  conjoined  with  the  internal  remedy  the  free  use  of  oleaginous  applica- 
tions externally.  But  neither  Biett  nor  Rayer  met  with  any  success  with 
the  remedy.  It  must  be  given  largely  and  long.  A  scruple  should  be  giveo 
at  first  three  times  a  day,  in  pills,  and  the  quantity  gradually  increased, 
until  the  whole  amount  each  day  shall  reach  half  an  ounce.  Bateman  ef- 
fected a  cure  in  one  case  with  Fowler's  solution,  though  he  failed  in  two 
others.  But  local  treatment  is  probably  more  efficacious  than  constito* 
tional.  I  should,  in  such  a  case,  use  the  tar  ointment  liberally  and  pSrso* 
▼eringly,  conjoined  with  emollient^  warm,  hot,  or  vapour  baths.    Biett  cared 
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a  case  of  local  ichthyosis  by  repeated  blistering.  Mr.  Plumbe  cared  two 
cases  of  the  disease  in  the  leg,  by  strapping  the  part  tightly  with  adhesive 
plaster,  and  keeping  a  mnsliu  roller  upon  the  limb  constantly  wet  with  cold 
water.  The  strips  were  renewed  eveiy  foorth  or  fifth  day,  and  each  time 
brought  away  with  them  much  of  the  diseased  cuticle.  A  cure  is  also  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Colson,  effected  by  the  use,  first  of  a  wash  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  afterwards  of  a  liniment  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of 
mercury  and  an  ounce  of  olive  oil,  applied  three  times  daily.  (Rayer  on 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Am.  ed.,  p.  350.)  Dr.  Banks,  of  Dublin,  reports  a 
cure  effected  by  the  sedulous  use  of  cod-liver  oil  internally  and  externally, 
continued  for  three  months.  A  vapour  bath  was  applied  every  night,  upon 
coming  out  of  which,  the  patient,  a  girl  of  thirteen  years,  was  well  rubbed 
over  the  whole  body  with  the  oil,  flannel  being  constantly  worn  next  the 
skin.  (Dub.  Quart,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1861,  p.  81.)  Dr.  O'Connor, 
of  London,  has  cured  two  cases  by  the  external  use  of  the  same  oil.  (See 
Bo8t.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  liv.  218.) 


^rtick  VI. 

TUBERCULATBD  DISEASES. 
L  ELEPHANTIASIS  OP  THE  GREEKS. 

Syn. — Lepra  Tuberculoaa. — LtontUuit. — Satyruina. 

Two  entirely  distinct  diseases  are  known  by  the  name  of  elephantiasis ; 
one  essentially  a  tuberculated  affection  of  the  skin ;  the  other  a  hypertrophied 
and  altered  condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  former  is  the  ele- 
phantiasis  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  latter  that  of  the  Arabian  writers ;  and 
they  are  thus  distinguished  in  most  modern  works.  As  they  are  both  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  this  country,  a  very  brief  description  of  them  will  be  suf- 
ficient. Not  belonging  to  the  tuberculated  affections,  the  elephantiasis  of 
the  Arabs  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  Greek  elephantiasis  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  irregular  tu- 
mours, of  a  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut  or  larger,  somewhat 
soft,  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  colour  at  first  dusky-red  or  livid,  but  in  the 
end  yellowish'brown  or  like  bronze.  These  tumours  are  usually  preceded 
by  patches  of  an  erythematous  appearance  in  white  persons,  but  darker  than 
the  natural  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  blacks.  Sometimes  they  are  developed 
rapidly,  sometimes  very  slowly.  The  skin  between  the  tumours  is  also 
thickened  and  discoloured,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  often  swells,  and  the  part 
affected  becomes  greatly  deformed.  In  this  state  of  development,  the  tu- 
mours are  often  very  tender,  so  that  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  them  has 
been  compared  to  that  produced  by  unexpectedly  hitting  the  nerve  at  the 
elbow  against  hard  objects. 

The  disease  may  occur  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  extends 
over  almost  the  whole  surface.  The  part  most  frequently  affected  is  the 
face.  When  this  is  fully  occupied  by  the  disease,  it  presents  a  revolting  and 
even  hideous  aspect.  Knotty,  irregular  prominences  are  exhibited  here  and 
there  over  its  surface,  separated  often  by  deep  furrows ;  the  skin  is  much 
hypertrophied  and  rugose  upon  the  cheeks,  forehead,  chin,  &c.;  the  lips, 
ears,  and  alse  of  the  nose  are  enormously  thickened ;  the  nostrils  are  dis- 
tended, and  the  brows  overhanging;  the  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and  beard 
have  &llen  off;  and  the  whole  face  is  enlarged,  uneven,  oily,  and  of  a  pe- 
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cnUar  dusk;  livid  hue.  The  faceof  a  boj,  whom  I  hsTe  Been  with  tliediiMK. 
wM  that  of  advanced  life;  aad  it  was  difficult  to  look  at  the  child  and  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  little  old  man  who  was  before  me.  The  coDDteoance  hu 
been  compared  by  writers  to  that  of  a  lion  or  other  beaat ;  aad  hence  tk 
desipnatioD  of  leontiasiB.  The  diNeaae  extends  at  length  to  the  mocoH 
membranes,  and  tabercales  are  ofleo  developed  in  the  month,  baces,  aad 
larynx,  and  the  eves  become  inflamed. 

Sonietitnee,  inHtead  of  the  whole  face,  only  a  single  fsBtare  is  affected,  n 
the  nose  or  ears,  which  become  enormonsly  enlarged. 

When  the  lower  extremities  are  the  seat  of  the  eruption,  it  la  apt  te  ap- 
pear especially  on  the  inferior  portion  of  the  thigh  and  about  the  ankle;  b^ 
whatever  part  it  attacks,  exhibits  the  same  coarse,  exaggerated,  nnequl, 
and  revoliing  aspect,  with  the  prominences,  fhrrows,  and  lirid  or  breniehit 
characteristic  of  the  disease. 

In  the  advanced  slafres,  there  is  nsnally  a  great  diminntioii  or  total  loss  of 
special  sensibility.  The  parts  affected  become  insensible  or  nearly  so  te  ia- 
pressions;  the  smell  and  taste  arc  greatly  impaired  or  quite  lost;  the  sight 
and  hearing  also  arc  affected;  the  voice  is  hasky  or  extinguished.  The  moni 
qualities  and  powers  are  eqnally  changed.  The  patient  is  carelen,  indif- 
ferent, or  (lejeuted,  and  loses  all  mental  energy.  A  very  common  apiaioi 
has  been  that  the  sexnal  propensities  are  morbidly  increased;  bat  thiiil 
denied  by  many  writers,  who  have  observed  exactly  tbe  opposite  rwiJt 
Perhaps  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  different.  In  this  respect,  in  tkt 
early  and  advanced  stages. 

For  a  lon^  time,  tbe  general  organic  fanctions  are  not  materially  im- 
paired; and  the  patient  retains  a  tolerable  degree  of  health,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  local  disease,  for  many  years.  In  some  inetaocea,  however, 
gaitro-intestiDal  inflammation  is  developed;  and  this  appenra  to  be  ^ae- 
rally  the  case,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  advanced  stages.  Tk 
local  affectiua  now  also  undergoes  a  change.  luflammatioD  is  developed  is 
the  tumours,  which  nicerate,  exude  an  ichorous  matter,  and  form  black 
scabs,  or  open  running  sores.  Sometimes  the  morbid  tendency  exteadi 
also  to  the  deeper  structures;  the  bones  become  softened  and  carions;  tbe 
suit  tissues  slough;  the  nose  sometimes  falls  in;  and  it  is  sud  that  tbe 
^mallt^f  JLiiiii^  oiTusioiiHlly  ■I'l.-u'iiH'  l>y  iii-'i:.''t  fi'U.     The  pn^gre-iis  of  tV 
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nguB  of  gastro-intestinal  inflarnmatioD,  and  often  also  tabercalons  disease  in 
the  lungs  and  mesentery,  and  a  soft  and  spongy  state  of  the  bones.  The 
mocoos  membrane  is  everywhere  of  the  same  bronze  hne  as  the  skin ;  the 
peculiar  tubercules  of  the  disease  are  traced  into  the  larynx  and  oesophagus, 
and  various  parts  of  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  found  softened,  and  thinner  than  in  health ;  that  of  the  bowels, 
softened,  thickened,  and  ulcerated ;  and  the  glands  of  Peyer  are  occasionally 
diseased.  The  tumours  are  formed  by  the  deposition  of  a  peculiar  matter, 
which  has  also  been  observed  surrounding  and  infiltrating  the  nerves,  and 
labseqnently  the  nervous  centres,  thus  explaining  the  anaesthetic  character  of 
many  of  the  cases.  The  matter  deposited  is  whitish  or  yellowish,  with  a 
diapofiition  to  be  softened  and  thrown  off,  analogous  in  this  respect  to  tuber- 
cle, and  differing  from  cancer  in  the  absence  of  blood-vessels,  and  in  the  mode 
of  increase,  which  is  rather  by  further  deposition  than  by  growth. 

Causes. — Little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  contagion,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  Some  have  sup- 
posed  it  to  be  dependent  upon  syphilitic  contamination,  but  altogether  with- 
out proof.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  often  transmitted  by  inheritance. 
It  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  epidemic  in  certain  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  endemic  in  hot  latitudes  all  over  the  globe;  but  it  exists  also  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  being  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  Norway,  in  one  of  the 
]>rovinces  of  Sweden  (Arcfu  Gin.,  be  sir.,  i.  615),  in  Iceland  (Ibid.,  Pev. 
1857,  p.  245),  and,  within  very  narrow  limits,  in  the  British  province  of  New 
Sranswick,  among  the  descendants  of  the  Prench  Acadians.  (BosL  Med,  and 
Surg,  Journ,  xlvi.,  29  and  169.)  A  residence  in  low  marshy  neighbourhoods, 
miserable  living  and  uncleanly  habits,  and  a  diet  of  salt  provisions,  espe- 
cially of  pork  and  fish,  have  been  accused  of  producing  it;  but  these  causes 
often  exist  where  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally induced,  in  the  predisposed,  by  the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  violent  emotions,  and  menstrual  derangements.  No  age  and  neither 
sex  is  exempt;  bat  men  are  probably  more  frequently  attacked  than  women, 
and  the  yonng  than  the  old. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  a  very  serious,  and  generally,  sooner  or  later, 
a  fatal  disease.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  undergoes  a  favourable  change ; 
either  the  tumours  disappearing  by  resolution,  or  the  ulcers  in  which  they 
terminate  healing  under  the  scabs,  and  leaving  permanent  scars  behind  them. 
Some  hope  of  a  favourable  issue  may  be  indulged,  when  the  patient  is  young 
and  vigorous,  and  the  disease  in  its  early  stage,  and  not  extensive. 

Treatment. — The  great  liability  to  gastro-enteric  inflammation  in  this  dis- 
ease renders  the  internal  employment  of  remedies,  fitted  to  produce  a  favour- 
able effect  upon  it,  somewhat  hazardous.  The  substances  which  have  been 
found  most  efficient,  in  the  modification  of  the  cutaneous  affection,  are  those 
which  exercise  some  irritant  influence  on  the  alimentary  canal.  The  calo- 
tropis  gigantea  {madar  or  mudar)  is  said  to  have  been  usefully  employed  in 
the  East  Indies.  Similar  effects  might  be  expected  from  the  different  species 
of  asclepias  growing  in  this  country.  Hydrocotyle  Asiatica,  a  plant  of  South 
Africa  and  the  E.  Indies,  has  recently  been  strongly  recommended.  (See 
V,  8,  Dispensatory,  Uth  ed.)  Another  E.  India  plant,  the  gynocardia 
odorata  or  chaulmoogra,  has  been  used  with  asserted  advantage  by  Dr. 
Mouat,  in  the  East  He  gave  the  seeds  in  the  dose  of  six  grains  three  times 
a  day.  (Ibid.,  p.  1422.)  The  alterative  diaphoretics,  such  as  sarsaparilla, 
mezereon,  and  sassafras,  are  thought  to  have  been  sometimes  useful,  con- 
joined or  not  with  the  antimonials.  Iodide  of  potassium,  or  other  prepara- 
tion of  iodine,  should  always  be  employed,  if  not  forbidden  by  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.    Dr.  Danielson,  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  has  found  more 
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advantage  from  this  medicine,  and  from  iodide  of  iron,  than  from  anj  others, 
preferring  the  latter  in  the  anesthetic  cases.  Biett  recommends  the  employ- 
ment of  tincture  of  iodine  and  the  preparations  of,  arsenic.  Mercnry  has  been 
tried  withoot  benefit.  Perhaps  cod-liyer  oil  might  be  serviceable.  When  the 
alimentary  canal  is  inflamed,  a  soothing  treatment  shonld  be  employed,  con- 
sisting of  demulcent  drinks,  light,  easily  digestible  food,  and  the  use  of  opiates. 
Nitrate  of  silver  with  opium  might  be  useful  in  these  cases. 

Externally,  the  vapour  douche,  the  vapour  bath,  rubefacient  liniments, 
frictions  with  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium,  repeated  blistering,  and  cau- 
terization have  been  recommended. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  measure,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease, 
would  be  to  remove  the  patient  from  those  influences  of  climate,  food,  and 
general  mode  of  living,  under  which  it  originated. 


II.  LUPUS. 

This  is  a  chronic  disease,  manifested  usually  by  dull-red  or  livid  indo- 
lent tubercules,  having  a  tendency  either  to  destroy,  or  deeply  alter  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues,  with  or  without  ulceration,  and  ending  generally  in  indelible 
cicatrices.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  in  its  ulcerous  form  is  the 
noli  me  tangere  of  surgical  writers.  There  are  two  prominent  varieties  of 
it,  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Lupus  exedens  and  Lupus  non  exedens, 
which  deserve  separate  notice.  Cazenave  has  described  a  third  variety,  in 
which  the  skin  is  diseased  in  patches,  without  elevation,  and  which  has  no 
claim,  therefore,  to  be  ranked  with  the  tubercules.  As  it  is  attended  with 
redness  of  the  skin,  like  erythema,  it  has  been  proposed  to  denominate  it 
erythematous  lupus. 

The  disease  usually  attacks  the  face,  especially  the  nose  and  lips,  but  is 
sometimes  met  with  elsewhere,  and  has  been  especially  noticed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  anus,  and  the  vulva  in  women.     It  is  happily  a  rare  affection. 

SymptomSy  Course^  dc,  —  Lupus  usually  commences  with  one  or  more 
tubercules,  circular  or  oval,  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  dull-red  colour, 
somewhat  translucent,  soft  or  hard,  and  seated  in  the  superficial  portion  of 
the  skin.  They  usually  remain  stationary  for  some  time,  but  at  length  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  size,  and  take  on  new  characters. 

In  the  ulcerous  variety  (Lupus  exedens),  they  either  spread  from  a  central 
point,  producing  a  superficial  ulceration  of  the  skin,  or  sink  deeply,  causing 
considerable  destruction  of  the  parts  beneath  and  about  them.  In  the  former 
case,  the  tubercule  becomes  inflamed  and  forms  a  scab  on  the  top,  upon  the 
removal  of  which  an  ulcerated  surface  appears,  which  soon  covers  itself  with 
another  scab ;  additional  tubercules  arise  around  the  first,  and  undergo  simitar 
changes;  and  the  affection  thus  spreads  sometimes  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  skin ;  the  central  portion  cicatrizing  as  the  circumference  extends.  Not 
nnfrequently  the  ulceration  returns  again  upon  the  cicatrized  portion ;  and 
this  course  may  be  repeated  more  than  once.  When  at  length  the  surface 
approaches  health,  it  is  either  rough,  appearing  as  if  sprinkled  over  with 
minute  dull-red  tubercules,  or  covers  itself  with  thin  scales,  ending  in  an  in- 
delible white  scar.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  superficial  course,  the  disease 
frequently  sinks  more  deeply.  Underneath  the  first  scab  an  ulcer  is  formed, 
which  deepens  and  spreads,  and,  as  scabs  are  successively  formed  and  thrown 
off,  appears  to  have  extended  further  and  further,  until  at  length  much  de- 
Btmction  is  produced,  not  only  of  the  soft  parts,  but  also  of  the  cartilages  in 
its  vicinity.  Thus,  beginning  on  the  nose,  it  may  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
destroy  that  feature,  which  is  reddened  and  swollen,  may  spread  thence  to 
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the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cheek,  and  may  even  involve  the  palate  and  the 
gums.  The  ulcer  of  Inpos  has  thick  red  edges,  with  an  irregular  surface, 
covered  with  patches  of  whjte  lymph,  or  studded  with  fungous  granulations, 
and  exudes  a  fetid,  ichorous,  puruloid  matter,  often  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  generally,  however,  heals  at  last,  leaving  an  unsightly  cicatrix  remarkable 
for  its  white  corrugated  bands.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ulcerated  lupus 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  cancer,  and  that  the  credit,  obtained  by  some 
empirical  preparations  in  the  cure  of  the  latter  affection,  has  resulted  from 
their  successful  use  in  the  former. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  described  an  obstinate  ulcer  of  the  nose,  lip,  cheek,  &c., 
which  he  considers  to  be  lupus,  though  not  produced  by  tnbercules.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  mammillated  surface,  and  an  excessive  indolence  and  ob- 
stinacy, and  leaves  behind  it  a  smooth  cicatrix,  free  from  the  white  bands 
which  are  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  scars  of  ordinary  lupus.  {Med.  Times 
and  Qaz.,  Nov.  1866,  p.  630.) 

In  the  variety  without  ulceration  (Lupiis  non  exedens),  the  tubercules  are 
softer  than  in  the  preceding,  are  but  slightly  prominent,  and  often  form  patches 
of  considerable  extent,  and  usually  of  a  circular  or  annular  shape.  The  inter- 
vening skin  and  cellular  tissue  swell,  and  at  length,  in  some  instances,  the 
entire  surface  becomes  swollen,  exhibiting  here  and  there  dull-red  points,  which 
are  the  summits  of  the  embedded  tubercules.  The  lips  in  these  cases  are 
much  enlarged,  the  nostrils  closed  with  tumefaction,  the  eyelids  everted,  and 
the  whole  countenance  of  a  hideous  aspect. 

Of  the  erythematous  lupus^  described  by  Cazenave,  three  prominent  forms 
have  been  noticed.  l.-In  the  simplest  form,  it  appears  on  the  forehead  or 
cheek  as  a  circular  patch  of  redness,  about  as  large  as  half  a  dollar,  some- 
what raised  above  the  sound  surface,  gradually  extending  by  its  circumfer- 
ence, without  itching  or  pain  unless  sometimes  when  pressed,  and  at  length 
subsiding,  and  leaving  behind,  without  other  change,  a  superficial  scar  like 
that  of  a  burn.  2.  In  a  second  form,  which  is  more  frequent,  the  redness 
shows  itself,  usually  at  first  on  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  subsides  and  reap- 
pears, perhaps  several  times,  before  becoming  fixed.  There  is  some  swell- 
ing, but  little  or  no  pain  except  on  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, or  on  the  occasion  of  some  intemperate  indulgence,  when  a  smarting 
sensation  is  experienced.  At  length  the  redness  disappears,  a  superficial 
exfoliation  takes  place,  and  the  skin  is  left  thin,  smooth,  and  shining.  3. 
The  third  form  is  marked  by  a  more  rapid  exfoliation,  one  lamina  after 
another  of  the  skin  separating,  without  ulceration,  until  the  tissue  is  nearly 
or  quite  destroyed,  when  the  morbid  tendency  ceases,  a  cicatrix  being  left 
behind.  {Land.  Med.  Oaz,,  N.  S.,  xiii.  858.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
one  or  more  of  these  varieties  of  the  erythematous  lupus  of  Cazenave  is 
identical  with  the  affection  already  described  under  the  name  of  Acne  atro- 
phica, which  is  believed  to  depend  on  atrophy  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  fol- 
lowing an  over-exertion  of  these  little  glands.  (See  note^  page  451.) 

In  all  the  varieties,  indelible  marks  of  the  disease  are  left  behind,  and  the 
cicatrix  is  destitute  of  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  skin. 

The  progress  of  lupus,  though  sometimes  rapid,  is  usually  slow,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  less  than  might  be  imagined ;  the  sensibility  in  the 
parts  affected  being  diminished  from  the  first.  The  complaint  sometimes  con- 
tinues for  years,  sometimes  for  life ;  but  is  seldom  if  ever  fatal.  It  is  often 
extremely  obstinate  under  treatment,  and  is  generally  so  in  proportion  to  its 
duration. 

Causes. — These  are  not  well  known ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  scrofulous  habit,  and  intemperance  in  drinking,  predispose  to  the  disease. 
It  attacks  the  young  preferably,  and  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of 
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puberty  and  full  mataritj.  It  occurs  in  infants,  but  seldom  after  forty.  Both 
sexes  are  equally  liable.  It  is  not  contagious.  Cazenave  states  that  the 
erythematous  variety  is  most  frequently  brought  on  by  cold. 

TreatmenL — The  general* treatment  is  precisely  that  adapted  to  scrofola 
(see  vol.  i.  page  773);  the  most  prominent  remedies  being  cod-liver  oil,  mod 
the  preparations  of  iodine.  The  arsenicals  and  mercurials  have  also  been 
used,  but  with  more  doubtful  results.  Nevertheless,  Rayer  recommends  red 
iodide  of  mercury  as  the  most  efficacious  remedy,  and  Erasmus  Wilson  has 
obtained  the  best  results  from  a  prolonged  use  of  Donovan's  solution. 

More  is  thought  to  depend  on  local  measures.  For  the  non-ulcerous 
form  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Wilson  prefers  the  acetum  cantharidis  to  any  other 
application.  Both  for  this  and  the  ulcerous  form,  the  appropriate  remedies 
are  escharotics,  of  which  many  have  been  employed.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  mineral  acids,  chloride  of  zinc,  chloride  of  gold,  red  iodide 
of  mercury,  and  arsenious  acid  or  some  other  preparation  of  arsenic.  These 
should  be  more  or  less  diluted  when  applied.  Nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate 
of  copper  may  be  employed  to  favour  the  healing  of  the  ulcers.  Cazenave 
uses  biuiodide  of  mercury,  and  sometimes  DippePs  animal  oil,  which  are  his 
only  local  measures.  He  mixes  equal  parts  of  the  biniodide  and  a  mixture 
of  lard  and  almond  oil.  The  ointment  produces  much  redness  and  pain, 
and,  if  the  cuticle  remains,  vesication  and  pustulation,  followed  by  scabs. 
If  the  cuticle  is  wanting,  a  thick  albuminoid  secretion  is  produced,  which  is 
also  converted  into  scabs.  When  these  are  separated,  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  days,  the  tubercules  are  found  to  be  much  reduced.  Two  or  three  ap* 
plications  of  the  ointment,  at  intervals  of  a  week,  usually  effect  a  cure.  (Bull, 
O^n.  de  Th^rap,,  1854,  p.  530.)  For  the  erythematous  variety,  moderate 
stimulation  in  the  advanced  stage  is  the  most  appropriate  treatment 


III.  MOLLUSCUM. 

This  name  was  given  by  Bateman  to  a  complaint  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  numerous  tubercules,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  pigeon's  e^^^  spherical,  or  flattened,  sometimes  pedunculated  and  pen- 
dulous, and  either  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  somewhat  brownish.  They 
have  little  sensibility,  and  no  tendency  to  inflammation  or  ulceration.  Ac* 
cording  to  Bateman,  they  contain  an  atheromatous  matter.  They  are  apt 
to  be  stationary,  and  continue  indefinitely,  without  affecting  the  general  health. 
•  A  variety  denominated  by  the  same  author  Molluscum  cordagionum,  from 
its  supposed  contagious  nature,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  disease  of  the 
sebaceous  follicles,  and  has  been  placed  by  M.  Caillault,  who  has  written 
an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  subject,  among  the  varieties  of  Acne.  {ArcK, 
Oen.,  ie  86r.,  xxvii.  47,  Sept.  1851.)  The  affection  had  been  previoosly 
noticed  and  described  by  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Leith,  Erasmus  Wilson,  and 
several  other  writers.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  and  is  seated 
preferably  in  the  face  or  neck.  The  little  tumours  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
millet'Seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  are  somewhat  translucent,  and  are  either  sessile, 
or  attached  by  a  very  short  peduncle.  But  their  distinctive  character  is 
the  existence  at  the  top,  or  on  one  side,  of  a  small  orifice,  which  allows  the 
escape,  spontaneously  or  under  pressure,  either  of  a  milky  fluid,  or  of  the 
ordinary  sebaceous  matter.  Sometimes  they  become  inflamed,  discharge 
their  contents,  and  form  nlcers,  which  cover  themselves  with  scabs,  and 
ultimately  heal,  leaving  sometimes  a  surface  perfectly  natural,  sometimes  a 
scar  not  unlike  that  of  the  vaccine  disease.  Another  mode  of  core  is  their 
separation  from  the  skin  by  the  ulceration  of  the  pedonde  by  which  thej 
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are  sometimes  attached.  A  third  termination  is  in  small  flabby  excrescences, 
resnlting  from  the  withering  of  the  tnbercnles.  As  the  tumours  make  their 
appearance  saccessivelj,  it  follows  that,  in  the  same  case,  may  sometimes  be 
seen  all  their  diflferent  states  aboTe  referred  to.  The  milky  liqnid  which  ex- 
udes from  the  tnbercules  appears,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  nucle- 
ated epithelial  cells,  diffused  through  a  great  quantity  of  fat. 

The  affection  is  mild,  and  is  not  known  to  have  produced  fatal  results  in 
any  case.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  the  face 
which  it  occasions.  Bateman  noticed  tumefaction  of  the  small  cervical  glands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tubercules. 

Little  is  known  of  the  cause.  It  has  been  stated  that  Bateman  believed  the 
affection  to  be  contagious.  This  mode  of  origin  has  been  denied  by  subse- 
quent writers ;  but  some  facts  are  adduced  by  Caillault,  which  would  appear 
to  render  it  highly  probable.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  cells  generated  in 
the  hypertrophied  follicles  may  have  the  property,  when  transferred  to  another 
individual,  of  self-propagatiou  in  their  new  position.  Such  a  transfer  may 
readily  take  place  by  means  of  a  pillow  or  towel,  which  may  have  received  a 
portion  of  the  milky  fluid  from  the  face  of  a  person  affected. 

The  treatment  of  these  little  tumours,  as  of  other  cases  of  excessive  and 
retained  sebaceous  product,  consists  in  exciting  the  skin  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  its  function  by  friction  with  a  rough  towel,  and  by  gently  stimu- 
lant applications,  such  as  Cologne  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, or  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  tumours  may  also  often  be  advantageously 
emptied  of  their  contents  by  pressure.  Bateman  employed  Fowler's  solution 
internally,  with  supposed  benefit,  in  a  case  of  his  contagious  molluscum ;  but 
this  remedy  can  scarcely  be  necessary. 


IV.  YAWS,  OR  FRAMBCESIA. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  tubercules  or  excrescences, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  raspberry,  whence  it  derived  the  title  of 
framboesia  (from  framboise,  the  French  for  raspberry) ;  and  yaws,  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  in  the  West  Indies,  is  said  to  have  a  similar  significa- 
tion in  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

The  complaint  is  said  to  be  indigenous  in  Africa,  and  to  have  been  con- 
veyed thence  into  tropical  America. 

The  parts  in  which  the  eruption  is  most  abundant  and  largest,  are  the  face, 
axilla,  groins,  and  vicinity  of  the  pudenda  and  anus;  but  it  may  appear  on 
any  portion  of  the  body,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  scalp. 

Symptoms. — In  some  instances,  the  eruption  occurs  without  any  prelimi- 
nary disorder,  in  others,  is  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms,  with  languor,  pains 
in  the  limbs,  Jkc.  It  appears  first  as  small  red  points,  like  flea-bites,  which 
soon  rise  into  pimples,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  These  rapidly  in- 
crease in  size,  until  they  become  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  a  week  or  more  the  tubercules  exude  a  fluid  at  top,  by  the  concretion  of 
which  they  are  covered  with  scabs.  Beneath  these  a  fungous  growth  springs 
op,  having  a  granulated  surface,  like  tha^of  a  raspberry,  to  which  fruit  they 
bear  some  resemblance  also  in  colour,  size,  and  shape.  From  one  to  three 
months  elapse  before  these  fungous  excrescences  are  fully  formed.  In  the 
mean  time  another  crop  of  the  eruption  not  unfrequently  rises,  which  under- 
goes the  same  changes;  so  that  the  patient  exhibits  the  disease  in  its  different 
stages  at  the  same  time  upon  his  body.  When  the  number  of  the  excrescences 
is  great,  their  size  is  usually  small ;  when  few,  it  is  apt  to  be  larger.  They 
are  without  pain,  except  when  they  occur  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
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the  soles  of  the  feet,  where,  in  coDseqnence  of  the  pressure  made  by  the  firm 
cuticle,  they  sometimes  occasion  so  much  soreness  as  to  prevent  the  patient 
from  walking.  Their  colonr  in  vigorous  subjects  is  reddish,  in  the  feeble  and 
cachectic  sometimes  whitish.  They  do  not  produce  healthy  pus,  but  discharge 
an  ichorous  fluid,  which  concretes  into  crusts.  The  hair  in  the  parts  affected 
loses  its^colour,  and  becomes  white. 

When  the  eruption  has  attained  its  height,  it  continues  long  without  much 
change.  Among  the  excrescences,  one  is  generally  observed  larger  than  the 
others,  being  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  which  is  called  the  master  or  mother 
yaw.  This  becomes  depressed,  while  the  others  remain  elevated,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  an  ulcer,  with  a  foul  surface,  from  which  an  acrid  fluid  exudes  that 
excoriates  the  neighbouring  skin. 

After  a  variable  length  of  time,  which  is  shorter  in  children  than  in  adults, 
and  in  the  vigorous  than  the  infirm,  the  tumours  begin  to  decline,  gradually 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  ultimately  disappear,  leaving  only  in  a  few 
instances  any  scar  or  depression.  When  a  scar  occurs,  it  is  usually  somewhat 
larger,  but  more  shallow,  than  that  left  by  the  vaccine  disease.  The  mother 
yaw  generally  leaves  a  scar.  The  complaint  appears,  like  the  eruptive  fevers, 
to  run  a  certain  course,  which  varies  in  length,  in  different  individuals,  from 
six  or  eight  months,  to  one,  two,  or  three  years ;  being  nsually  from  six  to 
nine  months  in  children,  and  a  year  or  more  in  adults. 

The  yaws  does  not  appear  to  be  a  dangerous  disease ;  though,  in  persons 
of  bad  constitution,  it  is  said  that  ulceration  of  the  fauces  and  falling  of  the 
nose  take  place,  with  caries  of  the  bones.  But  may  it  not  be  that  syphilis,  in 
such  cases,  has  mingled  with  the  framboesia  ? 

Causes, — The  only  known  cause  of  the  disease  is  contagion.  This  does 
not  operate  through  the  atmosphere,  but,  like  the  vaccine  virus,  only  by  the 
contact  of  the  matter  of  the  sores  with  an  excoriated  or  wounded  surface. 
Like  the  exanthematous  contagions  diseases,  it  attacks  the  same  individual  as 
a  general  rule  but  once.  Children  are  most  susceptible  to  the  contagion ;  and 
negroes  are  said  to  be  more  so  than  whites.  The  period  of  incubation  appears, 
from  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Dr.  Thompson,  to  be  about  two 
months.  (Rayer  on  Dis,  of  the  Skin,  Am.  ed.,  p.  418.) 

Treatment, — It  is  the  general  opinion  of  practitioners  in  the  West  Indies, 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  allow  the  disease  to  run  its  course  until  it  has  attained 
the  period  of  decline,  and  then  to  interfere  only  in  order  to  support  the  strength 
of  the  system,  and  thereby  enable  the  patient  to  throw  off  the  remains  of  the 
complaint  At  first,  therefore,  they  content  themselves  with  prescribing  a 
wholesome  regimen,  cleanliness,  &c, ;  and,  at  the  proper  period  for  acting, 
direct  the  use  of  tonics  and  alterative  diaphoretics,  as  quinia,  the  mineral 
acids,  the  chalybeates,  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  the  antimo- 
nials,  and  sulphur.  Mercury  is  also  sometimes  moderately  employed  in  this 
stage.  Different  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  value  of  this  remedy  in 
the  yaws.  Some  of  the  French  West  India  practitioners  recommend  it  as 
highly  efficacious ;  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  declare  that,  though  it  will 
sometimes  remove  the  eruption  for  a  time,  it  is  sure  to  return,  and  with  in- 
creased violence.  The  latter,  therefore,  only  use  it  as  a  gentle  alterative  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  complaint.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  especially 
when  there  might  be  ulcers  indisposed  to  heal,  it  is  probable  that  iodide  of 
potassium  would  prove  successful.  During  this  course  of  medicine,  the  diet 
should  be  nutritious  and  of  easy  digestion,  the  patient  should  be  warmly  clad, 
to  protect  him  against  the  changes  of  temperature  from  day  to  night,  and  his 
health  should  be  promoted  by  moderate  exercise. 

As  to  the  local  treatment,  little  is  at  first  required  besides  cleanliness,  and 
emollient  applications  when  inflammation  is  developed.    In  the  latter  etagei^ 
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caustic  applications  sometimes  become  necessary,  in  order  to  alter  the  action 
of  the  alcerated  surfaces,  and  to  destroy  obstinate  excrescences.  For  this 
purpose,  nitrate  of  silver,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  the 
mineral  acids  may  be  used.  The  arsenical  paste  of  Fr^e  Cdme  is  recom- 
mended by  Cazenave  and  Schedel,  as  having  been  employed  advantageonsly 
by  M.  Biett  in  this  and  other  cases  of  obstinate  nlceration,  and  never  with 
any  injury.  But  the  caution  was  used,  not  to  apply  it  at  one  time  over  a 
portion  of  surface  larger  than  about  half  a  dollar.*  Biett  once  employed 
the  actual  cautery  successfully,  when  other  means  had  failed. 


V.  KELOID. 

Syn. — Cheloidea. — Kelit. — Keloide,  Ft. — Caridroide,  Ft. 

This  is  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  named, 
according  to  some,  from  its  shape  like  that  of  a  lobster  or  crawfish  (xi9>li}, 
the  claws  of  a  crab\  according  to  others,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
scar  of  a  burn  (xi^Xt^,  a  spot  as  if  made  by  a  burn).  It  was  first  fully  de- 
scribed by  Alibert  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  excrescence,  somewhat  flat  at 
top,  square,  oval,  oblong,  or  cylindrical,  but  usually  more  or  less  irregular, 
with  processes  shooting  out  from  the  main  body,  giving  it  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  various  objects,  as  to  a  lobster,  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  &c. 
It  is  usually  of  a  deep  rose  colour  disappearing  momentarily  under  pressure, 
smooth  and  shining  upon  the  surface,  hard  and  resistant  to  the  touch,  and 
marked  with  tendon-like  lines  stretching  across  the  surface.  Yery  small  at 
first,  it  gradually  extends  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches  or  more.  The 
extension  is  effected  by  the  projection  of  claw-like  processes,  which  produce, 
apparently  by  contraction,  a  puckered  state  of  the  skin,  which,  with  the  shin- 
ing and  smooth  surface,  gives  to  the  tumour  an  appearance  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  bum.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  tumour,  which 
is  situated  preferably  on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  nipples ;  but  not  unfrequently  there  are  several,  and  they 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  neck,  back,  arms,  thighs,  and  even  on  the  face. 
When  numerous,  they  are  usually  small.  Their  growth  is  generally  attended 
with  heat  in  the  part,  itching,  pricking,  and  sometimes  lancinating  and  burn- 
ing pains,  which  cause  great  suffering  to  the  patient;  but  occasionally  no 
other  uneasiness  is  experienced  than  a  feeling  of  stiffness  or  tension  of  the 
skin.  The  disease  continues  for  a  long  time  with  little  change,  almost  never 
ulcerating,  and  seldom  undergoing  resolution.  Instances,  however,  have  oc- 
curred in  which  the  tumours  have  spontaneously  disappeared,  leaving  a  firm 
white  scar  behind.  They  are  not  malignant,  and  do  not  materially  affect  the 
general  health.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  they  have  been  found  to  be 
of  a  fibrous  nature,  as  if  a  hypertrophy  or  outgrowth  of  the  true  skin,  though 
they  are  said  to  begin  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  to  involve  the  skin 
secondarily.  That  the  affection  is  constitutional  is  inferrible  from  the  fact, 
that  persons  predisposed  to  them  are  apt  to  have  them  developed  in  the  cica- 
trices of  ordinary  ulcers.  In  one  case  which  I  have  seen,  the  patient  ascribed 
them  to  the  application  of  some  vesicating  substance.  The  affection  is  said 
not  to  be  uncommon  among  the  negro  population  of  our  Southern  States. 
(Bosi.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  liii.  196;  from  South.  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.) 
The  cause  is  unknown.   The  complaint  is  not  contagious,  and  has  not  generally 

*  This  paste  is  made  by  mixing  with  water  a  powder  containing  ten  grains  of  arse- 
nious  aoid,  two  soraples  of  sulphuret  of  mercury,  and  ten  grains  of  powdered  animal 
oliareoaL 
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been  considered  hereditary;  thongh  Dr.  W.  J.  Bamett,  of  Boston,  has  re- 
corded one  instance  in  which  it  seemed  to  have  descended  from  a  father  to 
his  children.  (Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  370.)  Treatment  has 
been  foand  of  little  avail.  The  ase,  however,  of  iodine  or  its  preparations, 
both  internally  and  locally,  wonld  seem  to  be  indicated.  The  tumours  have 
been  repeatedly  extracted  by  the  knife ;  but  have  generally,  if  not  nniformljy 
returned. 

Keloid  of  Addison. — Dr.  Addison,  of  London,  has  described,  under  the 
name  of  '' true  Keloid,^^  another  affection,  different  from  Alibert's  disease,  but 
in  his  opinion  better  meriting  the  title,  as  it  much  more  exactly  resembles  the 
scar  of  a  burn,  from  which  the  name  originated.  This  has  its  seat  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  and  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a  smooth,  round  or  oval, 
white  spot,  from  a  few  [ines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  scarcely  elevated,  without 
pain  or  uneasiness,  and  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  redness.  The  spot  increases, 
and  after  a  time  acquires  a  faint  yellowish  or  brownish  tint,  and  a  mottled 
aspect.  As  the  disease  advances,  a  sense  of  pain  and  constriction  is  expe- 
rienced, and  the  parts  become  hard  and  rigid  beyond  the  original  seat  of  the 
disease.  In  the  extremities,  this  hardness  may  sometimes  be  traced  like  a  cord 
along  the  limb,  which  it  bends  and  shortens  so  as  to  interfere  with  its  move- 
ments ;  and  at  length  the  whole  limb  may  become  hard  and  immovable  by  the 
extension  of  the  disease,  and  the  patient  rendered  a  cripple  for  life.  The  skin, 
which  was  at  first  simply  puckered,  now  shrinks,  assumes  a  smooth  glistening 
appearance,  and  a  reddish  or  yellowish  colour,  or  that  of  a  dead  leaf;  the 
cuticle  exfoliates;  and  a  disposition  to  superficial  ulceration  is  evinced,  in  the 
absence  of  which,  nodular  elevations  are  exhibited;  and  the  whole  surface 
closely  resembles  the  remains  of  an  imperfectly  cicatrized  burn.  Reddish 
claw-like  processes  sometimes  proceed  from  the  boundary  of  the  discoloured 
surface  into  the  neighbouring  skin,  very  like  those  of  the  keloid  of  Alibert. 
The  cause  of  the  affection  is  unknown ;  in  character  it  is  probably  analogous 
to  fibroid  degeneration.  No  treatment  has  been  found  to  have  any  effect^ 
except  the  use  of  iodine,  which  has  appeared  to  produce  a  somewhat  favour- 
able impression.  (Medico- Chirurg,  Trans,,  1864,  p.  37.) 


VI.  VITILIGO,  AND  VITILIGOIDEA. 

Vitiligo, — The  term  vitiligo,  said  to  have  originated  from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance of  the  surface  affected  to  the  colour  of  veal  (vitulina),  has  received 
various  applications.  Celsus  embraced  under  it  different  forms  of  what  are 
now  known  as  lepra  and  psoriasis,  and  another  affection  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  lupus  non  exedens  of  modern  writers.  Erasmus  Wilson 
considers  it  a  mere  synonyme  of  this  variety  of  lupus.  Alibert  applied  it  t^ 
a  simple  loss  of  colour  without  alteration  of  texture,  constituting  a  partial 
albinism;  and  Cazenave  uses  the  term  in  the  same  way;  but  embraces  also, 
In  his  description,  an  affection  of  the  scalp,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
that  described  in  this  work  as  Trichosis  deccUvans.  Willan,  followed  bj 
Bateman,  describes,  under  the  name,  a  peculiar  tuberculated  affection,  some- 
what resembling,  yet  distinct  from  lupus. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  account  of  vitiligo  given  by  Bateman. 
It  consists  of  "smooth,  white,  shining  tubercles^  appearing  about  the  ears, 
neck,  and  face,  and  sometimes  over  nearly  the  whole  sur^e,  with  shining 
papnlse  intermingled.  These  tubercules  sometimes  atuin  the  size  of  a  larg6 
wart  in  a  week,  and  then  subside,  becoming  level  with  the  skin  in  about  ten 
days.  In  other  instances,  they  are  smaller,  but  more  durable,  and,  as  they 
subside,  extend  in  a  particular  direction,  giving  to  the  surface  a  veal-like  ap* 
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pearance.  The  hairs  are  perroanentlj  lost  on  the  part  affected,  which  is  left 
smooth  and  shining,  with  a  morbid  whiteness,  continuing  during  life.  The 
tnbercnles  never  ulcerate;  and  there  is  little  constitutional  disturbance. 
Treatment,  whether  internal  or  external,  appears  to  have  had  little  or  no  effect. 
VitHigoidea.  —  An  affection  has  been  described  by  Drs.  Thos.  Addison 
and  Wm.  Oall,  in  Ouy^s  Hospital  Reports  for  1851  (vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  page 
256),  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  vitiligo  of  Willan,  they  have  named 
vitiligoidea.  It  presents  itself  in  two  forms ;  one  in  that  of  tubercnles.  from 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  large  pea ;  the  other  as  jellow,  slightly 
elevated  patches  with  little  hardness.  The  former  they  call  Vitiligoidea 
tuberosaf  the*  latter  F.  plana.  That  they  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same 
affection  is  shown  by  their  having  appeared  in  the  same  subject  at  the 
same  time.  In  V.  tuberosa  the  tnbercules  may  be  either  distinct  or  conflu- 
ent, and  are  sometimes  attended  with  shining  colourless  papules.  They 
appear  on  the  limbs,  trunk,  or  face ;  but  are  sometimes  eonfined  to  the  last- 
mentioned  position.  Their  colour  is  yellow,  mottled  with  a  rose-tint,  and 
with  minute  capillary  blood-vessels  ramifying  over  them.  Being  attended 
with  some  irritation,  they  are  apt  to  be  rubbed,  and  hence  at  their  top  are 
sometimes  excoriated  or  inflamed.  When  cut  into,  they  are  found  to  consist 
of  a  firm  tissue.  In  F.  plana  there  are  flat,  slightly  elevated  surfaces,  with  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  hardness  if  any,  of  an  irregular  outline,  and  a  yellow 
opaque  appearance,  slightly  sensitive,  showing  themselves  preferably  on  the 
eyelids,  sometimes  on  the  hands  and  wrists,  and  disposed  to  be  symmetrical  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  body.  In  these,  too,  minute  vessels  were  observed 
ramifying  over  the  surface.  All  the  patients  except  one  were  affected  with 
obvious  disease  of  the  liver,  and  were  generally  more  or  less  jaundiced ;  and 
the  exceptional  case  was  one  of  diabetes,  in  which  the  liver  is  known  to  be 
frequently  diseased.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  affection  is 
essentially  connected  with  hepatic  disease,  and  depends  immediately  on  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  blood  originating  in  that  cause.  The  eruptions 
seem  to  have  no  regular  period  of  progress,  -duration,  or  decline ;  but  to  de- 
pend for  their  continuance  on  the  visceral  disease.  The  affection  is  generally 
chronic.  In  one  instance  it  continued  stationary  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  patient  died  of  the  internal  complaint.  Treatment  appears  to  have 
had  little  effect ;  though  some  benefit  seemed  to  follow  the  careful  and  re- 
peated application  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Some  of  the  tubercnles  may  gradually 
and  spontaneously  decline,  while  others  remain  unaltered. 


Article  VII. 

DISCOLORATIONS,  or  MAOULiE. 

DisooLORATiONS  of  the  skin  connected  with  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the 
system,  or  of  the  skin  itself,  if  attended  with  any  prominent  change  besides 
that  of  colour,  are  not  included  under  the  present  heading.  It  is  to  idio- 
pathic discolorations,  if  the  term  is  admissible  in  that  application,  that  alln- 
sion  is  here  made.  They  are  the  result  of  some  change  in  the  production  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin,  and  have  their  seat  in  the  lower  epidermic 
layers,  though  the  real  pathological  condition  is  probably  an  altered  action 
of  the  superficial  portion  of  the  corium.  As  the  colour  of  the  skin  depends 
on  the  presence  of  the  pigment  cells,  it  may  be  deepened  or  rendered  lighter 
by  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  these  cells,  and  in  other  ways 
changed  by  an  alteration  in  their  character.    In  either  case,  macal»  are 
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prodoced,  which  may  be  onlj  io  spots  of  variable  size,  or  maj  occupy  large 
aod  contiDQOQB  portions  of  the  surface.  The  following  are  Tarieties  recog- 
Dized  by  dermological  writers. 

1.  'Lentigo, — deckles, — From  ancient  times,  the  name  of  lentigo  has  been 
applied  to  those  small,  yellowish,  brownish-yellow,  or  greenish-yellow,  irregn- 
larly  roundish  spots,  which  are  denominated  freckles.  They  are  not  eleyated 
above  the  general  surface,  and  are  unattended  with  itching,  or  other  abnormal 
■ensatioA.  They  exist  most  abundantly  on  the  parts  most  exposed  to  the 
light,  as  the  face,  neck,  hands,  &c.,  and  especially  on  the  face;  but  are  foond 
aUo  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  congenital,  or  appear  very  bood 
after  birth,  and  may  continue  through  life,  or  disappear  at  puberty.  It  is  a 
question  whether  they  are  generated  in  subsequent  life.  Spots  which  in  no 
respect  differ  from  them  in  appearance  are  frequently  produced,  in  certain 
persons,  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  light;  but  these  disappear  in  the  absence 
of  the  cause,  while  the  others  are  permanent,  or  only  change  with  some 
general  change  of  system  in  the  progress  of  growth.  In  those  affected  with 
them  from  early  life,  they  are  deepened  and  increased  by  exposure  to  the  son. 
They  are  found  generally  in  persons  of  fair  complexion,  with  light  and  eepe- 
eially  sandy  hair.  Congenital  lentigo  cannot  be  removed  by  remedies; 
though  it  may,  when  aggravated  by  any  special  cause,  be  advantageously 
treated  by  gently  stimulant  applications,  such  as  those  mentioned  under  the 
following  head. 

Ephelia, — This  term  has  been  variously  applied,  by  some  as  synonymous 
with  lentigo,  by  others  to  an  affection  closely  analogous  if  not  identical  with 
pityriasis  versicolor.  The  origin  of  the  term  (em  and  ijXtoq  sun)  would  con- 
fine it  to  discolorations  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Perhaps  we  may 
be  justified  in  extending  it  to  all  those  brown  patches,  depending  on  mere 
excess  of  colouring  matter,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  which  have  consider- 
able extent;  while  the  smaller  spots  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Uie 
freckles.  When  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  affection  appears  in 
parts  unprotected  by  the  dress,  and  especially  in  persons  of  fair  and  delicate 
skins,  as  in  women  and  children.  It  occurs  generally  in  summer  and  disap- 
pears in  cold  weather.  Perhaps  under  this  bead,  rather  than  under  that  of 
pityriasis,  may  be  ranked  the  discolorations  which  sometimes  appear  in  wo- 
men during  pregnancy  or  in  the  menstrual  period,  and  disappear  when  these 
processes  have  ceased.  Similar  changes  sometimes  occur  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  occupying  either  large  portions  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  give  it  a  pied 
appearance,  or  even  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  In  these  cases,  which 
are  very  rare,  the  discoloration  is  without  elevation,  desquamation,  or  abnor- 
mal sensation  of  any  kind,  and  is  apt  to  be  permanent.  Erasmus  Wilson 
calls  the  affection  melanopalhiti. 

In  those  forms  of  lentigo  and  ephelis  which  depend  on  exposure  to  the 
sun,  the  treatment  consists  in  obviating  the  cause,  and  in  soothing  or  seda- 
tive applications  to  the  affected  surface,  as  the  emulsion  of  sweet  or  bitter 
almonds,  the  ointment  of  rose-water,  a  mixture  of  lime-water  with  olive  or 
almond  oil,  and  weak  lead- water  when  there  is  considerable  heat  or  irritation. 
In  other  forms  of  the  two  affections,  advantage  is  sometimes  derived  firom 
gently  stimulant  applications,  as  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  of 
sulphate  of  sine  (gr.  \j  to  fji).  lime  liniment  with  a  little  ammonia,  the  mine- 
ral acids  very  much  diluted  (f^ij  to  Oj  of  water),  weak  solution  of  citric  add 
or  diluted  acetic  acid,  &o.;  and  it  might  /»ometimes  be  advisable' to  apply 
one  of  these  irritants,  or  some  other  of  similar  character,  in  connection  witk 
the  ointment  of  rose-water,  or  almond  emulsion. 

Pigmentary  Aannis.— Thir  is  a  congenital  dark  discoloration  of  the  snr- 
face,  occurring  in  spots,  usually  small,  but  sometimes  many  inehes  in  diameter. 
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with  little  if  any  eleyation,  often  covered  with  haira,  and  in  Tascalaritj  and 
sensibility  not  differiog  from  the  healthy  skin.  They  are  permanent  but  qaite 
harmless,  and  altogether  different  from  the  Tasenlar  datI,  which  sometimes 
increase,  and  require  the  interference  of  the  snrgeon. 

Allnnism, — Albinismus, — Leucopaihia  (E.  Wilson).— In  the  affections 
JQSt  referred  to,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  pigmentary  matter  of  the  skin. 
The  one  now  under  consideration  consists  in  a  diminution  or  total  absence  of 
this  matter.  Persons  eztensiyely  affected  in  this  manner  are  called  albinos. 
They  are  found  among  people  of  all  countries;  but  the  affection  is  most 
striking  in  the  black  races,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  contrast  Not  only 
is  the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin  wanting,  but  also  that  of  the  hair,  and  of 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  which  is  thus  rendered  extremely  sensitive  to 
light,  so  that  the  individual  can  see  better  at  night  than  in  the  day.  The 
affection  is  usually  congenital ;  but  sometimes  it  is  accidental,  occurring  at 
various  periods  after  birth.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  partial, 
giving  the  surface  a  pied  appearance.  The  colour  of  the  aJected  portions 
of  the  skin  is  a  dead  white.  When  congenital,  it  may  be  considered  as  irre- 
mediable ;  but  cases  of  partial  albinism,  occurring  accidentally,  may  sometimes 
be  relieved  by  local  stimulants  and  general  tonics,  which  have  the  effect  of 
exciting  the  colour-producing  function  of  the  skin. 


^ticle  Fill 

PARASITIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  affections  which  depend  upon  a  parasitic 
growth,  animalcular  or  cryptogamoi^s,  seated  on  the  skin,  or  more  or  less 
deeply  in  its  structure.  Of  the  affections  dependent  on  an  animal  parasite, 
there  is  only  one  which  I  shall  consider,  viz.,  Scabies,  or  the  ilch.  Of  the 
vegetable,  I  shall  notice,  successively,  1.  Fityriatsis  versicolor;  2.  Sycosis  or 
Meniagra;  8.  Porrigo  or  Favus;  and  4.  Trichosis.  One  of  the  varieties  of 
Molluscum,  said  to  be  of  similar  origin,  and  of  a  contagious  character,  might 
also  be  added  to  the  list ;  but  a  close  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
affection,  and  its  yet  somewhat  doubtful  nature,  will  justify  us  in  retaining  ii 
for  the  present  in  its  old  position. 

/.  Animalcular  Parasitic  Affections. 

SCABIES. 

Syn. — Itch. — Pioro. 

This  is  a  contagious  eruption,  usually  vesicular,  in  which  the  vesicles  are 
somewhat  acuminate,  generally  distinct,  and  always  attended  with  more  or 
less  itching. 

By  some  writers  the  disease  has  been  ranked  with  the  pustules,  by  others 
with  the  vesicles;  but  the  fact  appears  to  be  that,  though  the  eruption  is 
generally  at  first  vesicular,  it  is  not  nnfrequently  attended  with  pustules;  and 
whether  one  or  the  other  shall  predominate  depends  very  much  on  the  state 
of  the  system. 

Bateman  makes  several  varieties  of  scabies ;  but  these  have  been  discarded 
by  recent  authors,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  sufGicient  ground  for  their 
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retention ;  as  the  disease  in  all  its  forms  has  bot  one  caose,  and  requires  the 
same  treatment 

All  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  affected,  unless  perhaps  the  face, 
which  appears  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  exempt;  and  the  disease  is  very  rare  in 
the  scalp.  The  parts  most  frequently  attacked  are  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
contiguous  surfaces,  and  those  corresponding  with  the  motions  of  flexion ; 
probably  because  the  cuticle  is  most  delicate  in  these  positions.  Hence,  the 
eruption  is  apt  to  appear  between  the  fingers,  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates,  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  in  the  axilla,  groin,  and  ham,  upon  the  anterior  part  of 
the  wrist  and  forearm,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  hand  is 
more  liable  to  be  affected  than  any  other  part,  being  most  exposed  to  the 
cause.  It  is  said  that  anything  which  tends  to  harden  the  hand  renders  it 
less  susceptible  to  the  contagion. 

The  disease  is  often  confined  to  one  spot,  as  to  the  space  between  the  fing- 
ers, the  hand,  or  the  wrist,  and  ip  most  instances  occupies  only  a  surface  of 
moderate  extent.  Sometimes,  however,  it  spreads  into  all  parts  of  the  body, 
choosing  especially  the  seats  already  mentioned.    It  is  rare  in  the  hairy  scalp. 

Symptoma, — The  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  an  itching  sensation,  which, 
upon  examination,  is  found  to  proceed  from  a  minute,  acuminated,  reddish 
eruption,  with  a  transparent  viscid  liquid  at  the  summit.  The  vesicles  are 
almost  always  distinct;  and  not  clustered  like  those  of  eczema.  Sometimes 
they  are  very  few,  and  spread  slowly ;  in  other  instances  are  numerous,  and 
quickly  diffused.  Being  torn  by  the  nails  of  the  patient,  they  are  soon 
covered  with  small  scales  from  the  concretion  of  the  effused  liquid;  and 
among  them  are  generally  interspersed  little  red  bloody  points,  or  scratches, 
from  the  same  cause.  Pustules  are  also  sometimes  formed,  which  end  in 
scabs ;  and  several  of  them  running  together  occasionally  give  rise  to  ex- 
coriated surfaces,  from  which  pus  exudes.  The  affected  parts  itch  exceed- 
ingly, especially  at  night  in  bed,  or  after  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks  or 
exciting  condiments ;  and  the  patient  cannot  refrain  from  scratching,  which, 
indeed,  is  sometimes  a  source  of  positive  pleasure. 

The  complaint  is  said  to  be  most  rapid  in  its  progress  in  persons  whose 
skins  are  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  blood ;  and  to  be  slow  in  the 
fSseble  and  cachectic.  It  is  said  also  to  be  checked,  and  even  for  a  time 
almost  to  disappear,  upon  the  supervention  of  an  acute  internal  disease. 

The  proper  vesicles  of  scabies  are  often  associated  with  papular  eruptions, 
eczematous  vesicles,  pustules  of  ecthyma  and  impetigo,  small  furuncles,  &c  , 
which  are  thought  to  be  engendered  by  the  irritation  of  the  existing  disease, 
of  the  scratching,  or  of  the  remedies  used  in  the  cure,  and  which  sometimes 
tend  greatly  to  obscure  the  diagnosis. 

The  itch,  if  not  cured,  continues  indefinitely  for  years  or  even  a  lifetime ; 
but  it  has  no  fatal  tendencies,  and  is  never  dangerous  The  affection  is 
entirely  local;  and  any  disorder  of  constitution  that  may  attend  it  is  acci- 
dental. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  minute  insect  might  occasionally  be  found 
in  or  near  the  vesicles  of  scabies;  but,  though  its  existence  has  been  re- 
peatedly demonstrated,  yet,  as  many  failed  to  discover  it  after  the  most  care- 
ful search,  some  doubt  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  subject,  until,  in  the  year 
1834,  the  point  was  conclusively  settled  by  M.  Renncci,  a  young  Corsican 
in  Paris,  who  had  learned  in  his  native  land  the  art  of  extracting  the  little 
animal.  It  appears  that  the  insect  does  not  reside  in  the  vesicle,  but  at  a 
little  distance  from  it.  About  the  fourth  of  a  line  from  the  vesicle,  a  white 
speck  may  sometimes  be  seen,  and,  upon  the  removal  of  the  cuticle  by  a  pin, 
the  animal  becomes  visible,  and  may  be  extracted  upon  the  point  of  the  in- 
stroment    But  more  frequently,  there  is  a  forrow  of  one  or  two  lines  ia 
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length,  which  may  be  seen  ruDniog  from  the  vesicle  either  straight  or  some- 
what tortnouslj ;  and  at  the  farther  end  of  this  furrow  the  insect  may  be  foand. 
It  was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  Acarus  wabiei;  bat  M.  Raspail,  who 
described  and  figared  it,  has  proposed  the  title  of  Sarcoples  honiinis.  It  is 
not  foond  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  Tesicles. 

Caunes. — Contagion  is  the  only  caase  of  scabies,  and  this  acta  only  by 
contact.  The  disease  may  be  received  either  directly  from  the  individai^ 
affected,  or  indirectly  through  articles  that  may  have  been  contaminated, 
such  as  clothes  and  bedding.  Neither  age,  sex,  season,  nor  climate  affords 
exemption  from  it  Yet  certain  causes  favour  the  influence  of  the  contagion. 
It  is  most  effective  among  a  crowded  and  filthy  population ;  and  hence  to  be 
attacked  with  it  has  generally  been  looked  upon  as  somewhat  disgracefal, 
though  no  degree  of  care  or  cleanliness  can  nnder  all  circumstances  guard 
the  person  effectually.  The  disease  is  more  common  with  children  than 
adults,  with  men  than  women,  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  in  hot  than  in 
cold  climates.  Persons  whose  trades  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  handle 
old  clothes  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  attacked.  The  period  at  which  the 
complaint  appears,  after  exposure  to  the  cause,  differs  with  the  age  and^the 
season,  being  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  skin,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  weather.  In  children  it  varies  from  two  to  five  days,  in 
adalts  from  one  to  three  weeks,  in  old  persons  it  is  still  longer.  (Cazenave 
aod  Schedel.) 

From  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  acarus,  it  was  a  very  natoral 
conjecture,  that  this  insect  would  prove  to  be  the  real  agent  in  the  commooi- 
cation  of  the  disease.  Against  this  idea  was  advanced  the  fact,  that  the 
acarus  can  be  found  only  in  a  few  comparatively  of  the  whole  number  of 
vesicles.  Bat  the  difficulty  has  been  removed  by  the  discovery,  that  the 
female  insect,  which  burrows  in  the  skin  in  order  to  deposit  her  eggs,  oftea 
leaves  her  hole  at  night,  and  makes  a  new  nest  elsewhere.  M.  BourguignoD 
has  determined  the  question,  by  proving  that  the  disease  cannot  be  comma- 
Dicated  by  inoculation  with  the  matter  from  the  vesicles,  while  a  transplanted 
acarus  will  give  rise  to  the  true  vesicle  of  scabies.  From  the  researches  of 
MM.  Delafond  and  Bonrguignon,  it  appears  that  the  proper  itch  insect,  or 
sarcoptes  hominis,  affects  also  the  dog  and  lion,  and  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  the  horse ;  so  that  the  disease  may  be  derived  by  man  from  these  animals. 
(Arch.  O^n,,  Janv.  1858,  p.  80.)  In  the  Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Journ.  for 
Sept  6,  1855,  is  a  communication  from  Dr.  P.  Pineo,  showing  that  the  disea» 
is  sometimes  actually  taken  from  the  dog  by  man,  and  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  this  source  of  contagion.'^ 

Diagnosis. — Though  this  is  generally  easy,  there  are  cases  in  which  moch 
difficulty  is  experienced,  even  by  the  most  skilful.  The  circumstance  that 
the  characteristic  eruption,  in  this  as  in  various  other  itching  affections,  is 
often  changed  by  scratching,  and  a  certain  resemblance  thus  given  to  very 
different  diseases,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  embarrassment  Another  is  the 
not  unfreqnent  intermixture,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  other  affections. 
The  cutaneous  diseases  which  are  most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  scabies, 
are  different  forms  of  prurigo  and  lichen  among  the  papalous,  and  eczema 
among  the  vesicular.  In  relation  to  the  two  former,  it  will  be  found,  upon  a 
close  examination,  that,  though  there  may  be  occasionally  a  vesicle,  yet  the 

*  MM.  Delafond  and  Bourguignon  haTe  also  shown  that  there  is  another  genas  of 
parasitic  in^eots,  belonging  like  sarooptes  to  the  family  of  the  acari,  which  inhabit 
Tarious  species  of  the  lower  animals,  in  which  they  produce  certain  diseases,  not  by 
burrowing,  but  by  traTelling  over  the  skin,  and  here  and  there  inflicting  a  wound.  Tbey 
cannot  live  on  the  human  skin,  and  the  affection  is  not,  therefore.  Imparted  to  man  bj 
iha  animals  they  inhabit  (Artk.  Oin.,  Janv.  1858,  p.  29^.)— Abts  (•  th§  J^/tk  idUioM, 
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predominant  eruption  is  a  small,  solid  pimple,  without  liquid  contenta. 
Besides,  they  appear  most  commonly  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  while 
scabies  prefers  the  inner ;  they  are  often  clustered  in  patches,  while  this  is 
almost  always  distinct;  and,  though  they  excite  itching,  yet  it  is  also  of  a 
burning  or  tingling  character,  very  different  from  the  unroingled  sensation 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  more  vulgar  eruption.  The  circumataDces 
in  which  the  affection  originated  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  scabies 
being  always  contagious,  and  the  others  never.  In  eczema,  the  vesicles  are 
rounded  or  flattened  instead  of  being  acuminate,  occur  usually  in  patches 
instead  of  distinctly,  occasion  a  more  painful  sensation,  and  may  sometimes 
be  clearly  traced  to  a  non-contagious,  but  never  to  a  contagious  origin. 
It  is  asserted  that,  in  some  cases  of  itch,  there  is  no  eruption  whatever,  but 
Dot  the  less  intense  itching  on  that  account.  Others  again  have  been  no- 
ticed in  which  there  were  only  pimples.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
affection  is  sometimes  mixed  with  pustules,  or  altogether  pustular.  These  dif* 
ferences  must  be  ascribed  to  peculiarities,  either  of  the  constitution  or  the  skin. 
Hence  it  may  be  understood  how  some  cases  of  supposed  prurigo  or  ecthyma 
may  have  seemed  contagions.  A  proper  diagnosis  can  be  made  in  these 
cases  only  by  detecting  the  insect  When  this  cannot  be  found,  its  ovum 
frequently  may,  and  this  is  equally  characteristic.  It  is  oval,  about  ^^^^  of  an 
inch  in  its  long  diameter,  and  often  contains  the  foetal  insect,  visible  under 
the  microscope. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  scabies  is  exceedingly  simple.  Being  ex- 
clusively local,  it  requires  no  constitutional  remedies ;  though  Biett  recom- 
mends that  some  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  robust  and  plethoric.  Tbia, 
however,  can  very  seldom  be  requisite.  In  all  instances,  it  is  best  to  obviate 
costiveness  if  it  exists;  not  so  mnch  in  reference  to  the  cure  of  the  cutaneona 
affection,  as  upon  the  general  principle  of  keeping  the  functions  in  a  healthy 
state  under  all  circumstances. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  most  effectual  and  safest  remedy  for  the  itch  is  sul- 
phur ointment.  This  appears  to  be  a  specific  in  the  disease ;  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  any  other  remedy  is  required.  The  ointment  of  the  U.  & 
Pharmacopoeia  should  be  used,  though  its  disagreeable  odour  may  be  cor- 
rected, if  deemed  advisable,  by  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  bergamot  to  the 
ounce.  The  application  should  be  made  once  or  twice  daily,  and,  if  the 
disease  is  extensively  dififused,  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  The  patient 
should  be  stripped  naked  at  bedtime,  thoroughly  anointed  in  a  warm  apart- 
ment, and  allowed  to  remain  all  night  with  the  ointment  upon  him.  In  the 
morning,  he  should  be  washed  clean  by  means  of  a  bath  or  otherwise,  and 
put  on  perfectly  clean  clothing.  Four  or  five  applications  of  this  kind  will 
almost  always  cure  the  disease.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  treatment  for  ten  days,  or  two  weeks,  in  obstinate  cases. 

A  great  number  of  substances  have  been  proposed  as  adjuvants  of  the  sal* 
phur;  but  few  that  increase  its  efficacy.  Biett,  after  trying  numerous  plana 
in  the  Hospital  Saint-Louis,  at  Paris,  adopted  the  following  as  the  moat 
effectual.  Of  an  ointment  composed  of  two  parts  of  sublimed  sulphur,  one 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  eight  of  lard,  he  directed  half  an  ounce  to  be 
applied,  morning  and  evening,  to  all  the  afi^ected  parts;  the  patient  receivinf^ 
a  bath  every  day  or  every  other  day.  The  mean  duration  of  the  treatment 
was  twelve  days.  This  ointment  is  much  weaker  in  sulphur  than  that  of  the 
XT.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  The  advantage  of  the  alkaline  ingredient  is  supposed 
to  be  that  it  removes  the  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  thus  gives  an 
easier  access  of  the  sulphur  to  the  animalcule. 

Sulphur  baths,  and  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  have  also  been  much  used;  bat 
are  less  effectual  than  the  ointment    A  lotion  was  employed  by  Dupuytren, 
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which,  thonp^h  also  less  efficient  than  the  ointment,  may  be  nsed  when  the 
patient  is  averse  to  inunction,  or  the  application  of  the  remedy  may  be  incon- 
yenient  The  lotion  consists  of  four  ounces  of  solphnret  of  potassium  dis- 
BoWed  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of 
anlphuric  acid.  It  is  to  be  applied  twice  daily  to  the  affected  part.  It  is 
not,  however,  all  skins  that  will  bear  an  application  so  irritant. 

A  liquid  made  by  boiling  together  two  parts  of  sulphur,  one  of  lime,  and 
ten  of  water,  until  the  two  former  unite,  and  then  decanting,  has  been  found 
promptly  effectual  by  M.  Bourguignon.  A  pint  is  sufficient  to  cure  several 
cases.  The  liquid  is  rubbed  on  the  skin  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  insect  has  been  killed,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  wash  the 
sorface.  (See  N.  Y,  Journ.  of  Med,,  Sept.  1856,  p.  262.) 

The  smell  of  sulphur  has  always  constituted  a  strong  objection  to  its  use 
with  many  persons;  and  on  this  account  numerous  substitutes  have  been 
tried.  Among  these,  the  preparations  of  mercury  have  proved  efficient.  The 
mercurial  ointment,  calomel  ointment,  citrine  ointment,  ointment  of  iodide  of 
mercury,  and  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  have  been  employed  successfully; 
but  a  great  objection  to  these  preparations  is  their  liability  to  salivate. 

White  hellebore  has  enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  The  officinal  oint- 
ment of  this  root  may  be  used.  Biett  found  it  to  cure  the  disease,  upon  the 
average,  in  about  two  weeks,  and  without  injury  to  the  patient  The  oint- 
ment of  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  old  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  weakened  by  an 
equal  proportion  of  lard,  has  also  been  used  with  success.  Inunction  with 
lard  and  oil,  without  medicinal  impregnation,  is  said  by  M.  Bazin  to  cure  the 
itch,  in  from  four  to  six  applications.  (See  Am,  Jovm,  of  Med,  8ci.,  N.  S., 
xzi.  p.  485.)  M.  Bourguignon,  in  experimenting  on  substances  poisonous  to 
the  insect,  fonnd  iodide  of  sulphur  and  solution  of  iodide  of  potassinm  the 
most  energetic,  and  next  to  these  a  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  staves- 
acre.  The  last  is  preferable  as  a  remedy  for  the  itch,  because  less  irritant 
to  the  skin.  He,  therefore,  employs  an  ointment  made  by  digesting  over  a 
Tapour  bath,  for  twenty- four  hours,  three  parts  of  stavesacre  in  powder  with 
five  parts  of  lard,  and  then  straining.  This  ointment  will  cure  the  disease  in 
four  days.  (Ed.  Month.  J,  of  Med,  Sen.,  July,  1852,  p.  63.)  Benzole  has 
been  recently  very  strongly  recommended.  It  is  said  to  kill  the  insect  in- 
•tantaneously.  The  skin  should  be  rubbed  with  a  dry  linen  cloth  till  red- 
dened, and  the  liquid  then  applied.  It  causes  a  smart  burning  sensation,  but 
only  where  the  vesicles  exist  In  about  an  hour  the  vesicles  are  dried  up. 
Nothing  more  is  afterwards  required  than  to  wash  the  surface  with  soap  and 
water  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness.  (Arch,  O^n,,  Aout,  1857,  p.  236.) 

Many  other  remedies  have  been  recommended ;  but  none  are  more  effectual 
than  some  of  those  mentioned. 

It  is  a  caution  which  should  always  be  observed,  in  relation  to  the  clothes 
of  persons  affected  with  the  itch,  that,  before  being  touched,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  fumigated  with  sulphur.  By  speedily  and  carefully  washing  the 
hands  in  soap  and  water,  after  touching  a  patient  with  the  disease,  the  re- 
eepUon  of  it  may  almost  always  be  prevented. 

//.   Cryptogamous  Parasitic  Affections. 

I.  PITYRIASIS  VERSICOLOR. 

Undbr  this  name,  Willan  described  an  affection,  which,  though  it  has 
some  of  the  characters  of  the  scaly  eruptions,  is  also  in  some  respects  pecu- 
liar.   In  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  conmdering  it  essentially  a  disease  of 
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the  coloQr-producing  fuDction  of  the  skin,  I  ranked  it  with  the  macalse,  ander 
the  name  of  ephelis:  and  Erasmns  Wilson,  with  a  similar  view  of  its  natare, 
gives  it  the  title  of  chloasma.  In  the  last  edition,  I  placed  it  with  the  Pitj- 
riasis  of  Willan,  to  which  it  belongs  by  its  scaly  character;  but,  as  it  is  now 
pretty  well  ascertained  not  only  to  be  attended  with  a  peculiar  parasitic 
fiingns,  bat  to  be  caused  by  the  fungus,  its  proper  place  appears  to  be  with  the 
affections  of  a  similar  origin.  It  hrst  appears  in  the  form  of  small,  grayish, 
or  dull-reddish  stains  of  the  skin,  which  soon  assume  a  yellowish,  brownish* 
yellow,  or  tawny  colour.  They  are  seated  usually  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  and  chest,  the  abdomen,  the  back,  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs, 
but  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  skin.  These  spots  enlarge  and  coalesce, 
forming  large  irregular  patches,  which  sometimes  cover  extensive  portions  of 
the  surface;  so  that,  in  some  instances,  the  impression  is  given  that  they  are 
of  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin,  and  that  the  unchanged  parts  are  morbidly 
discoloured.  There  is  no  elevation  of  the  surface,  no  constitutional  derange- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  no  other  inconvenience  than  a  moderate  itching,  which 
is  increased  by  whatever  excites  the  surface,  as  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and 
the  use  of  stimulating  food  and  drinks.  The  affection  sometimes  goes  off  in 
a  few  days,  sometimes  persists  for  months  or  years.  It  is  accompanied  with 
a  slight  mealy  desquamation,  which  is,  however,  much  less  conspicuous  than 
in  proper  pityriasis. 

Eicbstedt  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  microscopic  fungus  among 
the  scales,  consisting  of  round  cells,  and  of  fine  filaments,  short,  serpentine, 
and  rarely  branched.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  was  the  cause,  or  a 
mere  attendant  on  the  affection.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  the  disease  has  proved  contagious ;  and,  if  this  be  admitted, 
the  presence  of  the  fungus  mast  also  be  admitted  as  the  cause.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  in  other  cases,  the  sporules  floating  in  the  air  may,  under  favour- 
ing circumstances,  make  a  lodgment  in  the  epidermis,  and  become  developed 
and  multiplied  there.  It  has  been  said  that  want  of  due  personal  cleanliness 
favours  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  This  is  probable;  and  yet  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  cases  of  the  disease,  in  which  it  would  have  been  very  unfair 
to  suspect  any  want  of  due  attention  to  this  requisite.  The  affection  has  beea 
ascribed  to  exposure  to  the  sun,  irritating  articles  of  food,  the  abuse  of  spices 
and  alcoholic  drinks,  derangements  of  the  menses,  and  the  suppression  of 
hemorrhoidal  discharges.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  women  at  the  approach  of 
the  menstrual  period,  and  to  disappear  when  it  is  over.  It  sometimes  also 
occurs  in  pregnant  women,  especially  upon  the  face,  and  may  either  disappear 
after  a  short  continuance,  or  persist  during  the  period  of  pregnancy.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  these  causes  may  predispose  to  the  affection  by  giving 
to  the  skin  a  condition  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  parasitic  fungus;  bot 
this  is  probably  the  essential  cause.  In  relation  to  the  affection  in  pregnant 
and  menstruating  women,  some  suppose  that  it  is  a  mere  disorder  of  tlie 
colour-producing  function,  independently  of  the  presence  of  a  fungus. 

The  discoloured  surfaces  referred  to  above  have,  in  some  very  rare  instances, 
been  observed  to  have  a  blackish  colour,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of 
Pityriatds  nigra,  applied  to  these  cases  in  the  works  of  Bateman  and  of 
Cazenave  and  Schedel,  and  to  that  of  Melasma  in  the  treatise  of  Erasmus 
Wilson.    The  complaint  is  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  the  P.  versicolor. 

Treatment. — In  relation  to  P.  versicolor,  local  applications  will  generally 
effect  a  cure.  I  have  long  employed  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  found  it,  if  dili- 
gently applied,  uniformly  successful,  not  only  temporarily,  but,  so  fieur  as  I 
know,  permanently.  The  same  is  said  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
containing  from  one  to  three  grains  to  the  flnidonnce.    Sulphurous  acid,  u 
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proposed  by  Dr.  W.  Jenner,  on  the  ground  of  the  parasitic  character  of  ihe 
affection,  or  one  of  the  sulphites  dissolved  in  diluted  Tinegar,  is  said  also  to 
prove  very  efficacious.  The  patient  should  wash  himself  frequently  with  soap 
and  water,  and  should  after  washing  put  on  fresh  and  clean  under-clothing. 
Mr.  Winzar,  of  Salisbury,  England,  states  that  he  has  found  a  most  effectual 
remedy  in  sulphuret  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm 
to  three  ounces  of  water.  (Lond,  Lancet,  Oct  1853,  p.  360.)  It  is' probable 
that  airthese  remedies  act  either  by  removing  or  destroying  the  fungus. 


II.  SYCOSIS. 

Syn. — Mentagra, — Tinea  Syeota  (Baxin). 

Thb  term  sycosis  is  derived  from  aoxov,  a  fig,  probably  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  between  the  disease  which  it  designates,  and  the  rough  interior 
of  that  fruit.  The  complaint  diff'ers  from  the  two  preceding  by  affecting 
especially  the  hair  follicles  of  the  face.  It  may  occupy  the  chin,  upper  lip, 
eyebrows,  submaxillary  region,  or  that  part  of  the  cheek  where  the  whiskers 
grow.  In  other  words,  it  is  confined  to  the  hairy  portions  of  the  face.  It 
is  sometimes  also  seated  in  the  scalp,  and.  in  Bateman's  Synopsis,  is  named 
Sycosis  capillilii  when  in  this  position,  and  S.  menli  when  in  the  chin.  But 
the  division  is  unnecessary,  as  the  affection  is  identical  in  the  two  positions. 
Sometimes  it  is  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  face,  sometimes  affects  all  the 
hairy  parts  at  the  same  time. 

Sycosis  does  not  usually  make  its  attack  without  previous  warning.  The 
patient  is  for  a  long  time  affected  now  and  then  with  an  eruption,  to  which, 
however,  he  pays  little  attention.  At  length  some  portion  of  the  chin  or 
upper  lip  is  affected  with  redness,  heat,  and  painful  tension,  followed  by  an 
eruption  of  pimples,  which,  in  one,  two,  or  three  days,  are  converted  into 
pustules  of  various  sizes,  but  not  generally  exceeding  that  of  a  millet-seed. 
Each  pustule  is  usually  penetrated  by  a  hair.  They  are  sometimes  isolated, 
and  sometimes  in  clusters,  and  may  occur  over  a  considerable  space  at  the 
same  time,  or,  beginning  at  a  point,  may  gradually  extend  thence  in  different 
directions.  In  six  or  seven  days  they  break,  and  form  brownish  scabs.  In 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  these  scabs  separate,  and  the  particular  pustules  have 
run  their  course.  But  others  appear,  the  skin  becomes  inflamed,  and  the 
inflammation  extends  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  producing  partial  swelling 
and  induration.  The  parts  are  now  red,  painful,  and  deformed ;  exhibiting 
pustules  intermingled  with  large  yellowish  or  greenish-brown  scabs,  which  mat 
the  beard  together,  and  with  tubercules  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  as  large 
as  a  pea  or  cherry,  which  suppurate  very  slowly.  Plumbe  says  that  a  little 
pus  is  contained  in  the  centre  of  every  tubercule ;  but  this  statement  has  been 
found  to  be  too  general.  Sometimes  a  small  spot  only  is  aff'ected,  and  pre- 
sents a  dark-coloured,  prominent  scab,  which  has  a  very  peculiar  appearance. 
In  some  old  cases,  the  hair  falls  from  particular  spots,  though  it  grows  again, 
and  ultimately  acquires  the  same  appearance  as  it  had  originally.  When  the 
part  returns  to  health,  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  swelling  and 
induration,  the  existing  tubercules  are  resolved,  new  pustules  cease  to  appear, 
and  the  disease  ends  by  a  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  It  is  very  uncertain 
in  its  duration,  and  its  course  cannot  be  predicted.  Sometimes  it  speedily 
yields  to  remedies,  at  other  times  it  resists  them  obstinately,  and  runs  on  for 
years  with  various  vicissitudes.  Some  persons  are  attacked  every  winter,  and 
become  free  from  the  disease  in  summer. 

CauHCs. — The  main  cause  is  probably  one  or  more  microscopic  fungi,  seated 
OD  the  surface  of  the  root  of  the  hair,  between  it  and  the  iDoer  surface  of  the 
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hair  follicle.  So  early  as  1840,  M.  Grubj,  of  Vienna,  discovered  a  fangos  in 
this  situation,  which  he  called  Microsporon  mentagrophytes ;  and  sabw- 
qoently  the  Tricophyton  tonsurans  was  found,  in  some  cases,  by  M.  Basin ; 
80  that  both  of  these  probably  serve  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  affection,  by 
producing  inflammation  in  the  follicles.  A  predisposition  to  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  generated  by  intemperance,  and  low  debauchery  and  filth;  bat  it 
occurs  also  in  the  temperate,  and  in  those  exemplary  in  all  respects.  Disorder 
of  digestion,  gouty  or  rheumatic  irritation,  or  other  derangement  of  health,  is 
sometimes  associated  with  it,  and  possibly  in  the  relation  of  predisposing 
cause.  The  scrofulous  diathesis  is  thought  to  favour  its  production.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  young  adults,  though  old  age  is  not  exempt.  Local  irrita- 
tion, and  whatever  induces  an  habitual  flow  of  blood  to  the  face,  have  been 
supposed  to  act  as  exciting  causes.  Hence,  the  disease  has  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  cosmetics ;  and  persons  whose  faces  are  necessarily  much  exposed 
to  the  fire,  as  cooks,  smiths,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  prone  to  it  Some 
ascribe  attacks  of  it  occasionajly  to  the  use  of  a  razor  previously  used  in 
shaving  a  diseased  person.  M.  Foville  saw  a  number  of  the  insane  inmates 
of  the  hospital  of  Rouen  attacked  by  it  successively,  after  having  been  ghaved 
by  the  same  razor.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered most  probable  that,  in  its  ordinary  and  characteristic  form,  sycosis 
arises  from  the  sporules  of  one  of  the  plants  already  mentioned,  finding  access 
to  the  hair  follicles,  being  transferred  from  the  faces  of  other  persons,  or  de- 
posited from  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  may  be  floating.  The  spomles 
become  developed  into  plants,  which  multiply  through  their  seed,  until  all  the 
follicles  are  occupied.  Whatever  other  causes  may  appear  to  produce  the 
affection  probably  act,  either  by  patting  the  follicles  into  a  favourable  con- 
dition for  the  reception  and  g^wth  of  the  plants,  or  by  exciting  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  fungus,  more  speedily  than  would  otherwise  happen,  into 
inflammation.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  follicles  may  be  inflamed 
without  the  specific  cause,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  form  of  genuine  acne. 

Diagnosis, — This  affection  may  be  confounded  with  ecthyma,  impetigo 
figurata,  and  some  forms  of  syphilitic  eruption.  Ecthyma  has  larger  pustules, 
and  larger,  thicker,  aad  more  adhesive  scabs;  and  is  not  attended  with  tuber- 
cales,  nor  with  subcutaneous  thickening  or  induration.  In  impetigo  figurata, 
the  pustules  are  small,  flat,  in  crowded  groups,  and  at  their  height  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day ;  while  those  of  sycosis  are  prominent,  often  pointed,  generally 
distinct,  and  do  not  break  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  In  the  former  disease 
there  is  more  fluid  discharge,  and  larger,  thicker,  and  yellower  scabs  than  in 
the  latter.  Impetigo  is  without  tubercules.  The  syphilitic  pustules  are  with- 
out the  heat  and  pain  of  those  of  sycosis,  are  also  flatter,  slower  in  their 
march,  surrounded  by  a  copper-coloured  border,  and  situated  in  other  portions 
of  the  face  besides  the  hairy  parts. 

Treatment. — It  is  important  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  general  health, 
and  to  correct  it  by  measures  corresponding  with  the  indications.  The  habits 
and  pursuits  of  the  patient  should  be  regulated  so  that  they  may  not  act  as 
predisposing  causes  of  the  disease.  Bleeding  may  be  employed  both  generally 
and  locally,  when  there  is  much  inflammation,  and  the  patient  is  robost 
Moderate  purging,  continued  for  a  long  time,  at  such  intervals  as  not  to  de- 
bilitate the  patient,  is  recommended ;  and  the  blue  mass  or  calomel  in  small 
doses,  followed  by  or  connected  with  one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  may  be 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

In  chronic  cases,  tonics  are  occasionally  useful,  especially  the  preparations 
of  iron.  M.  Biett  has  employed  the  chloride  of  gold,  with  great  asserted 
advantage,  by  rubbing  it  upon  the  tongue.  Mercury  and  iodine  may  be  osed 
as  alteratives ;  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases,  a  careful  trial  may  be  made  of 
Donovan's  solotioa. 
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The  patient  should  avoid  the  use  of  the  razor,  and  should  remove  his  beard 
bj  meaos  of  a  very  sharp  carved  pair  of  scissors.  Plombe  recommends  that 
every  tabercule  should  be  opened  in  its  advanced  state,  and  the  hair  plucked 
from  every  pustule  when  it  can  be  done  without  pain. 

A  great  number  of  local  remedies  have  been  proposed,  such  as  have  been 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  acne.  (See  page  453.)  But  the  most  effectual 
are  probably  those  calculated  to  destroy  the  cryptogamous  growth  in  the  hair 
follicles;  and  the  measures Vbove  mentioned  may  be  considered  as  subsidiary 
to  these.  Should  the  parts  be  covered  with  scabs,  or  the  inflammation  be 
considerable,  the  former  should  be  removed,  and  the  latter  relieved,  by  means 
of  warm  fomentations  or  poultices,  before  the  remedies  alluded  to  are  applied. 
When  there  is  inflammation  with  excoriation,  Goulard's  cerate  has  appeared 
to  me  to  be  useful.  A  watery  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  an  acetous  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  sulphites,  may  now  be  tried.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sub* 
limate  in  the  proportion  of  from  four  to  eight  grains  to  the  fluidounce  has 
been  recommended.  The  ointments  of  iodide  of  sulphur  and  of  nitrate  of 
mercury  have  been  found  useful ;  and  I  should  place  some  confidence,  in  the 
absence  of  acute  inflammatory  symptoms,  in  tar  ointment,  which  I  believe  to 
be  noxious  to  fungous  life.  Benzole  has  also  been  strongly  urged  as  a  remedy 
on  the  same  ground. 

III.  PORRiaO,  OB  FAVUS. 

8yn,'~'Seald-head. — THnea  eapitit. — Tinea  favosa  (Baxin). 

This  is  a  peculiar  cryptogamous  affection,  characterized  by  scab-like,  cup- 
ahaped  elevations,  distinct  or  confluent,  and  of  a  contagious  nature.'^  It  was 
at  one  time  considered  as  a  pustular  eruption,  and  was  described  as  such  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  work.  At  present,  however,  it  is  universally  admitted 
that,  though  pustules  occasionally  accompany  it,  they  are  merely  accidental, 
and  the  proper  disease  has  no  essential  connection  with  them.  Willan,  and 
after  him  Bateman,  confounded  under  the  title  of  porrigo  several  distinct  af- 
fections, having  no  affinity  for  each  other.  Besides  the  disease  here  referred 
to,  they  describe  varieties  of  impetigo,  eczema,  and  pityriasis,  under  the 
names  Porrigo  favosa,  P.  larvalis,  and  P.  furfurans.  Later  dermatolo- 
gists have  corrected  this  arrangement,  and,  referring  the  non-contagions  af- 
fections to  other  classes,  restrict  the  term  porrigo  to  the  disease  now  under 
consideration.  Of  this  Biett  makes  two  varieties,  which  differ  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  eruption;  namely,  Porrigo  favosa,  in  which  the  scabs  are 
distinct  and  without  any  regular  grouping,  and  Porrigo  scutulata,  which  ap- 

Kars  in  somewhat  circular  patches.  The  eruption  is  precisely  the  same  in 
th. 

1.  Porrigo  favosa, — Favus  dispersus  (Rayer). — Porrigo  lupinosa  (Wil- 
lan).— This  is  the  most  common  form  of  scald-head.  The  eruption  occurs 
mnch  more  frequently  on  the  scalp  than  elsewhere ;  but  it  occasionally  ap- 
pears also  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face,  neck,  limbs,  &c.,  to  which 
it  is  probably  in  general  transferred,  either  from  the  head  by  the  nails  of  the 
patient,  or  from  some  extraneous  source  by  direct  contact. 

It  shows  itself  first  in  the  form  of  specks,  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  like 
minute  crusts,  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface,  and  appearing  as  if  set  in 
the  skin.    There  is  usually  but  little  redness  about  them.    They  are  scattered 

*  The  favui  of  Willan,  which  he  described  as  a  pustule,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  affec- 
tion as  the  cryptogamous  crust  described  in  the  text,  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  is  in  no 
degree  pustul&r. 
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irre^larlj,  withoat  any  special  arrangemeDt,  and  not  anfreqaently  continne 
permanently  distinct ;  bat  sometimes  they  are  so  crowded  as  to  cover  portions 
of  the  surface  continuously.  Very  generally  they  are  seated  at  the  root  of 
the  hairs,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  crust  The  eruption 
is  attended  with  more  or  less  itching. 

When  one  of  these  crusts  is  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be 
depressed  in  the  centre,  or  cup-shaped.  They  gradually  enlarge,  sometimes 
to  the  diameter  of  five  or  six  lines  or  more,  still  retaining  the  circular  form 
and  central  depression,  which  are  now  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  striking  features  of  the  case.  With  this  increase  in  diameter  they  also 
become  thicker,  and  gradually  rise  more  and  more  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  until  they  are  sometimes  at  length  very  prominent.  The  slight  redness 
at  first  surrounding  the  eruption  spreads  and  becomes  deeper,  in  consequence 
of  increased  irritation  of  the  skin. 

When  the  crusts  are  numerous,  they  often  meet  at  their  circumference,  so 
as  to  form  a  continuous  incrustation  of  greater  or  less  extent  In  such  cases, 
their  rounded  circumference  is  pressed  into  a  somewhat  hexagonal  shape; 
and,  the  cup-like  depression  in  the  several  crusts  remaining,  the  surface  pre* 
sents  an  appearance  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  honeycomb,  which 
has  given  origin  to  the  name  of  favus.  Sometimes  the  scabs  are  so  much 
broken  up  on  the  surface  as  to  lose  their  peculiar  aspect;  in  which  case,  by 
removing  the  superficial  parts  of  the  incrustation,  the  characteristic  form 
often  again  becomes  obvious.  The  portions  of  the  scalp  not  affected  fre- 
quently exhibit  a  furfuraceous  desquamation;  and  ccthymatons  or  impeti* 
ginous  pustules  occasionally  form,  arising  from  the  irritation  of  the  surface, 
and  are  mingled  with  the  proper  eruption.  Sometimes  the  whole  scalp  iB 
covered,  as  by  a  closely  fitting  cap. 

If  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  the  crusts  continue  to  adhere  for 
months  or  years,  but  undergo  a  kind  of  disintegration  on  the  surface,  ex- 
changing their  yellow  for  a  whitish  colour,  becoming  brittle,  and  breaking 
into  small  powdery  fragments,  compared  to  the  crumbling  mortar  falling  from 
old  walls.  In  the  isolated  eruption  this  change  begins  in  the  centre,  and 
gradually  approaches  the  edges,  which  break  down,  so  as  to  change  the  con- 
cave for  a  convex  surface.  The  crusts  have  now  entirely  lost  their  charac- 
teristic shape.  A  partial  separation  of  them  often  takes  place  spontaneously, 
after  which  a  new  eruption  is  developed,  and  new  incrustations  form. 

The  hair  upon  the  diseased  surface,  in  this  advanced  stage,  generally  falls; 
and  either  none  afterwards  appears,  or  that  which  is  produced  is  of  an  altered 
character,  being  downy  and  destitute  of  colour. 

When  want  of  cleanliness  co- operates  with  the  disease,  insects  are  often 
generated  beneath  the  crusts,  intense  itching  is  induced,  and  the  patient  If 
unable  to  resist  his  propensity  to  scratch  the  parts,  sometimes  even  violently, 
thus  tearing  off  the  scabs,  causing  here  and  there  bleeding  and  excoriated 
spots,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  inflammation.  In  this  state  of  the  scalp, 
there  is  usually  an  extremely  fetid  odour,  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  urine  of 
cats.  With  proper  cleanliness,  and  upon  the  removal  of  the  scabs,  the  odoor 
is  less  disagreeable,  but  still  stale  and  nauseous.  {Cazenave  and  dchedel.) 

When,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  crusts  are  carefully  removed,  nothing  ia 
seen  but  smooth  concave  depressions,  somewhat  red,  but  without  abrasion. 
In  the  worst  cases,  such  as  above  described,  after  removal  of  the  incrustation 
by  poultices,  or  other  emollient  applications,  the  surface  appears  full  of  small 
excoriated  or  ulcerated  depressions,  which  sometimes  give  it  a  reticulated 
appearance,  and  in  very  old  cases  occasionally  penetrate  to  the  periosteum, 
or  even  to  the  bone,  which  may  become  carious.  From  these  spots  a  fetid, 
ichorous  discharge  takes  place,  which  concretes  into  irregular  scabs,  alto* 
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gether  anlike  the  genaine  cap-shaped  famous  crosts.  These  are  never  repro- 
daced  except  bj  the  occnrrence  of  a  new  eruption,  which  runs  through  its 
regular  course.     This  not  unfrequently  happens. 

Along  with  the  proper  eruption,  small  subcutaneous  abscesses  occasionally 
form  in  the  scalp ;  and  the  cervical  glands  are  not  unfrequentlj  swollen  and 
somewhat  painful.  The  disease,  when  long  established,  is  thought  to  retard 
the  development  of  the  sjstem,  and  to  have  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the 
intellectual  faculties.  A  tendency  to  scrofulous  disease  is  also  occasionally 
shown ;  and  its  development  is  favoured  by  the  eruptive  affection.  The  nails, 
in  old  cases,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  thickened,  elongated,  and  roughened, 
and  to  become  of  a  yellow  colour.  (Bayer.) 

The  duration  of  the  complaint,  if  left  to  itself,  is  indefinite.  It  may  con- 
tinue for  many  years,  a  source  of  much  distress  to  the  patient,  and  of  disgust 
to  those  about  him;  but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  directly  fatal.  When  it  ends 
favourably,  under  proper  treatment,  new  crusts  are  no  longer  formed  upon 
the  removal  of  the  old,  pustules  cease  to  show  themselves,  and  the  skin,  though 
it  may  have  been  apparently  disorganised,  returns  gradually  to  its  normal 
state,  with  only  some  redness  left,  which  ultimately  disappears.  The  hair, 
however,  is  in  some  instances  never  reproduced,  and,  when  it  comes  forth, 
has  usually  for  a  long  time  an  unnatural  appearance.  Still,  this  also  in  time 
may  be  perfectly  restored,  and  generally  is  so,  when  an  early  cure  is  effected. 

2.  Porrigo  sctUulcUa  (Biett) — Favus  conferius  (Rayer). — Ring-worm  of 
the  scalp. — This  variety  also  chiefly  affects  the  scalp,  though  sometimes  found 
on  the  forehead,  face,  neck,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  character  and 
progress  of  the  crusts  are  precisely  as  in  the  preceding  variety ;  but,  instead 
of  being  disseminated,  they  cluster  into  circular  patches.  At  first  a  small  red 
sarface  may  be  seen,  upon  which  the  minute  crusts  appear,  thickly  crowded, 
especially  near  the  circumference,  where  they  are  most  abundant  These 
goon  exhibit  the  characteristic  cup-shaped  summit;  and,  upon  their  removal, 
the  surface  appears  red  and  shining,  and  is  soon  covered  with  a  new  eruption. 
The  patches  extend  by  the  formation  of  additional  crusts  at  their  circum- 
ference, and  at  length  not  unfrequently  meet,  and  become  confounded  to- 
gether over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  surface.  Sometimes  the  whole 
scalp  is  covered  with  a  thick  crust,  and  almost  entirely  deprived  of  hair,  ex- 
cept a  narrow  border  at  its  confines.  Still,  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
variety  may  be  known  by  the  arcs  of  circles  which  appear  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  incrustation.  In  the  middle,  the  several  circles  are  completely 
confused,  and  the  crusts  have  lost  their  peculiar  colour  and  shape,  being 
whitish,  brittle,  and  crumbly,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  old  mortar, 
referred  to  as  occurring  in  the  former  variety. 

When  the  clusters  are  numerous,  and  have  not  yet  ct>ale8ced,  they  may 
appear  in  different  parts  of  the  scalp  in  all  their  different  stages ;  the  incipient 
circle  of  redness,  the  group  of  yellow  specks,  the  scabby  incrustation,  and  the 
final  white  and  hairless  patch.  In  the  disposition  to  indefinite  duration,  and 
in  the  results  of  efficient  treatment,  this  variety  resembles  the  former ;  and  it 
is  probably  identical  with  it  in  nature. 

Causes, — Both  varieties  of  porrigo  are  undoubtedly  contagious;  being 
caneed  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  morbid  product  It  has,  indeed,  been 
imparted  by  inoculation.  A  very  common  mode  of  propagation  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  comb,  which  has  been  used  for  the  hair  of  a  diseased  individual. 
The  complaint  is  said  also  to  arise  sometimes  without  contagion.  Persons 
of  feeble  constitution,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  badly  fed  and  clothed, 
with  filthy  habits,  and  confined  to  low  and  damp  places,  as  in  prisons,  are 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  it  No  age  and  neither  sex  is  exempt,  but 
VOL.  n.  8S 
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children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  are  most  frequently  affected.  Some 
persons  appear  to  be  insusceptible  to  it,  and  escape,  though  the  contagious 
cause  may  be  directly  applied  to  them. 

Nature, — Most  authors  seem  to  ag^ee  with  M.  Baudelocque  in  the  belief, 
that  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  hair  follicles.  Within  a  few  years,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  peculiar  crusts  of  porrigo  have  a  vital  organization. 
To  Schiinlein,  of  Berlin,  is  due  the  credit  of  haWng  first  detected  in  them  a 
peculiar  microscopic  fungus,  named,  in  honour  of  its  discoYcrer,  Achorion  or 
Qidium  Schonleini.  His  observations  have  been  confirmed  and  extended 
by  others,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Oruby,  Bennett,  and  Lebert  When 
the  favous  crust  is  remoyed,  and  examined  before  it  has  become  disintegrated, 
it  is  perceived  to  consist  of  a  cup-shaped  capsule,  concave  at  top,  ccmvez  at 
bottom,  having  a  cavity  within,  and  composed  of  epidermic  scales.  The  in- 
terior surface  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  a  finely  granular  mass,  from  which 
sprout  countless  cylindrical  tubes,  branching  dichotomously,  and  terminatiiig 
in  round  or  oval  globules,  of  which  several  are  often  arranged  together  like 
a  row  of  beads.  These  tubes  are  jointed  at  regular  distances,  and  frequently 
contain  minute  granules.  The  central  portion  of  the  capsule  is  fiU^  with 
masses  of  spherical  or  oval  corpuscles,  mingled  with  fragments  of  the  tubes, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  granular  or  molecular  matter  noticed  on  the  inner 
surface.  The  branching  tubes  are  the  plant,  and  the  corpuscles  are  thought 
to  be  the  sporules,  formed  and  thrown  off  at  their  extremities.  May  not 
these  supposed  sporules  be,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Griffith  (Land,  Med.  Oaz., 
Feb.  1851,  p.  275),  merely  the  smaller  joints  of  the  fungus  produced  by 
germination ;  and  the  molecular  granules  found  among  them  be  real  sporules, 
as  conjectured  by  Lebert  {PhySM.  PcUhoL,  p.  480)  ?  In  this  way  all  the 
constituents  of  the  capsules  may  be  accounted  for ;  the  walls  being  composed 
of  the  epidermic  scales,  while  the  contents  are  altogether  products  of  the 
parasitic  growth. 

The  hairs  passing  through  the  capsules  are  stated  by  Dr.  Bennett  to  con- 
tain the  same  jointed  tubes,  which  run  through  them  longitudinally,  and 
render  them  very  brittle.  {Monthly  Joum,  of  Med,  Set.,  July,  1850,  p.  51.) 
As  the  hair  follicle  is  much  more  deeply  seated  than  the  favous  crust,  it  may 
probably  remain  unaffected  by  the  disease;  so  that,  though  the  hair  is  de- 
stroyed by  it  for  a  time,  it  may  in  the  end  be  regenerated.  Lebert  observed, 
attached  to  the  hair  in  the  seat  of  the  disease,  minute  brownish  bodies,  round, 
pear-shaped,  or  irregularly  elongated,  and  filled  with  granules,  which  he  con- 
jectures to  be  very  young  receptales  of  the  true  favous  plant 

It  is  asserted  that  other  cryptogamic  genera  have  been  found  in  different 
varieties  of  favus ;  and  M.  Hulin  has  noticed  in  the  crusts  plants  belonging 
to  both  Puccinia  and  laaria,  {Arch.  Oen,,  Mai,  1856,  p.  613.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  the  transplantation  of  the 
sporules  of  the  plant,  which,  arrested  at  the  entrance  of  the  hair  follicles, 
are  detained  in  this  situation,  and,  propagating,  penetrate  the  epidermis,  and 
make  themselves  a  nest  of  its  scales.  When  the  epidermis  is  abraded,  the 
same  sporules  may  probably  find  access  into  it  in  any  situation ;  so  that  the 
disease  is  not  essentially  connected  with  the  hair  follicles.  That  these  are 
not  otherwise  interested  than  as  just  stated  would  seem  to  result  from  the 
fact,  that  the  favous  crust,  when  removed,  leaves  only  a  superficial  depres- 
sion in  the  skin,  without  abrasion,  which  soon  rises  to  the  general  level,  and 
shows  no  appearance  of  disease. 

Dr.  Bennett  thinks  that  a  scrofulous  condition  of  system,  or  some  analogous 
depravation  of  health,  is  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  and 
that  the  finely  g^ranular  matter  in  the  capsules  is  a  product  analogous  to  the 
granules  of  tubercles,  and  serves  as  a  soil  for  the  fungus  to  take  root  Id.   But 
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thongh,  in  the  cases  noticed  by  that  author,  such  a  defect  of  constitation  ex- 
isted, it  is  by  no  means  so  generally  observable  in  the  cases  which  appear 
among  ns,  and  Lebert  states  that  the  disease  occurs  as  well  in  healthy  as 
unhealthy  children. 

Diagnosis, — There  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  from 
all  other  diseases,  upon  a  close  examination.  The  complaint  with  which  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  is  impetigo.  But  the  somewhat  prominent 
form  of  the  pustule  in  that  affection,  its  inflamed  base,  the  frequent  liquid 
exudation,  the  comparative  thickness,  softness,  and  looseness  of  the  scab, 
the  continuance  of  the  hair  even  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  the  utter  want 
of  contagious  properties,  will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
porrigo ;  which  is  characterized  by  its  flat  crust,  set  as  it  were  in  the  skin, 
with  little  redness  at  the  base,  its  cup-shaped  surface  differing  from  that  of 
all  other  eruptive  diseases,  the  white  powdery  appearance  of  its  last  stages, 
the  loss  of  hair  which  attends  it,  and  its  contagiousness.  The  circular  form 
of  the  patches  of  porrigo  scutulata  gives  this  variety  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  various  affections  of  the  scalp  having  the  same  form,  as  impetigo 
flgurata,  herpes  circinatus,  and  lichen  circumscriptus ;  but  a  close  exami- 
nation of  their  elements  cannot  but  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — It  is  always  proper  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  general 
health  in  this  complaint ;  but  rather  in  order  to  prevent  evil  from  the  re- 
moval of  an  inveterate  disease,  to  which  the  constitution  may  have  become 
habituated,  than  with  a  view  to  its  cure.  A  blister,  issue,  or  seton  in  the 
arm,  which  has  been  recommended  in  obstinate  porrigo,  may  be  useful  in 
this  way.  Should  evidences  of  a  scrofulous  state  of  system  be  presented, 
cod-liver  oil  should  be  exhibited,  with  or  without  the  preparations  of  iron  or 
iodine,  as  the  symptoms  may  or  may  not  call  for  these  medicines.  But  no 
remedy,  not  directly  addressed  to  the  part,  can  have  any  material  effect  in 
the  cure  of  the  eruption,  the  treatment  of  which  must  be  mainly  local. 

If  the  disease  occupy  the  scalp,  the  hair  should  first  be  removed  from  the 
affected  part  by  cutting  it  closely  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  by  shaving  it. 
The  scabs  should  then  be  removed  by  means  of  emollient  poultices  or  fomen- 
tations, and  thorough  washing  with  soap  and  water;  and,  throughout  the 
treatment,  attention  should  be  sedulously  directed  to  the  keeping  of  the  sur- 
face clear  from  incrustation.  One  cause  of  the  aggravation  of  the  complaint 
is  thus  removed,  and  access  allowed  for  the  remedies  to  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, without  which  they  can  be  of  little  avail.  The  next  step  is  to  apply 
substances  capable  of  subverting  the  morbid  action  in  the  part,  or  destroy- 
ing the  microscopic  fungus  on  which  it  probably  depends. 

Should  the  disease  be  in  its  early  stage,  and  confined  to  narrow  limits,  it 
may  be  proper  to  attempt  to  arrest  it  at  once  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  stick,  or  saturated  solution.  This  plan  will  often  prove  effectual ; 
and  a  single  application  is  generally  sufficient  But  the  remedy  may  be 
thought  too  severe  for  the  occasion,  and  is  not  adapted  to  cases  which  have 
acquired  any  considerable  extent. 

Judging  from  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  I  should 
be  disposed,  in  all  instances,  whether  in  the  early  or  advanced  stages,  to  make 
a  thorough  trial  of  tar  ointment,  after  having  obtained  a  clear  surface.  This 
often  acts  very  happily,  and  of  itself  effects  cures.  It  should  be  kept  applied 
to  the  part  steadily  for  a  long  time.  I  believe  that  the  pitch  caps  which 
were  formerly  recommended,  in  order  to  extract  the  hair  by  their  removal, 
operated  more  in  the  relief  of  the  disease  by  their  alterative  than  their  me- 
chanical influence.  Should  the  tar  ointment  fail  when  applied  alone,  it  may 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  sulphur  ointment  Should  this  mix- 
ture also  ftdl,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  sulphur,  as- 
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recommended  by  Biett,  or  to  some  one  of  the  nnmeroas  remedies  mentioned 
in  the  books,  which  may  be  employed  successively,  if  necessary,  nntil  the  dis- 
ease gives  way.  The  excessive  pertinacity  of  the  complaint  renders  it  desira- 
ble to  have  a  long  list  of  remedies  at  command.  Those  deemed  the  most 
effectual  are  enumerated  below. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  some  writers  upon  the  necessity  of  extracting  the 
hairs.  This  is  readily  understood,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  hair  often 
contains  the  plant,  and  consequently  serves  to  propagate  it  to  the  neighbour- 
ing epidermis,  though  the  whole  of  the  disease  within  reach  of  the  remedy 
applied  may  have  been  destroyed.  Rayer  says  that  'Mn  old  cases  of  favus 
of  the  scalp,  any  method  of  treatment  into  which  the  evulsion  of  the  hair 
does  not  enter  as  an  element  is  incomplete,  and  not  worthy  to  be  entitled 
curative."  The  old  plan  of  effecting  this  by  means  of  adhesive  caps  has  been 
abandoned  as  barbarous.  The  object  may  be  effected  by  removing  the  hairs 
one  by  one  with  a  pair  of  tweezers.  But  a  much  more  rapid  plan  is  to  employ 
a  depilatory  application ;  and  the  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda  is  said  to  an- 
swer this  purpose,  while  it  exercises  a  favourable  influence  directly  on  the  dis- 
ease. Either  of  these  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  made  by  mixing 
one  or  two  drachms  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  This  should  be  rubbed  upon  the 
part  every  day  for  six  or  eight  minutes ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  wash  may  be 
used,  containing  two  drachms  of  either  salt  in  a  pint  06  water. 

The  hairs  having  been  removed  by  this,  or  some  other  method,  if  the  dis- 
ease has  not  given  way,  one  of  the  following  substances  may  be  applied  twice 
daily ;  namely,  in  the  form  of  lotion,  the  mineral  acids  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  solutions  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  chloride 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  zinc,  or  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bichloride  of 
mercury ;  in  the  way  of  inunction,  ointments  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  dried  alum,  calomel,  oxide  of  manganese,  cocculus  indicus,  white 
hellebore,  and  cantharides.  Dr.  Bennett  makes  use  of  cod-liyer  oil  as  a  local 
as  well  as  a  general  remedy. 

The  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  (citrine  ointment)  is  probably  among 
the  most  efficient.  Mr.  Startin  has  obtained  great  success  with  a  compound 
sulphur  ointment,  consisting  of  sulphur,  amrooniated  mercury,  ethiops  mine- 
ral, and  creasote,  with  lard  and  olive  oil  (See  Med.  Examiner,  N.  S.,  x.  445.) 
Some  have  recommended  a  blister  to  be  applied  over  the  diseased  part,  and 
it  sometimes  appears  to  have  dope  good.  Dr.  Wigan  speaks  with  the  utmost 
confidence  of  the  efficiency  of  concentrated  acetic  acid.  He  applies  the  acid 
for  three  or  four  minutes  to  the  diseased  spot  by  means  of  a  fine  sponge,  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  in  a  pair  of  silver  sugar-tongs.  One  application,  he 
says,  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the 
strong  mineral  acids,  may  be  employed  as  a  last  resort  in  the  advanced  stages. 
Dr.  Wm.  Jenner  has  found  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  very  efficient^ 
having  employed  it  as  a  poison  to  the  parasitic  fungus.  {Lond,  Med.  TimeM 
and  Oaz,,  vii.  183.)  Naphtha  has  been  recommended.  The  oil  of  cade,  used 
in  France,  is  essentially  the  same  in  its  effects  as  our  common  tar.  Dr.  H. 
O.  Carey,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  found  very  effective  the  decoction  of  poke- 
root  (Phytolacca  decandra),  applied  by  means  of  cloths  saturated  with  it, 
after  the  cleaning  off  of  the  scabs;  the  dressing  being  covered  with  an  oiled 
silk  cap.  (^St.  Louis  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  Sept.  1856,  p.  464.) 

IV.  TRICHOSIS. 

This  name  was  employed  by  Dr.  Good  to  express  disease  of  the  hair.  It 
is  here  applied  to  two  affections,  ranked  by  WiUan  with  porrigo,  bat  eonsisi- 
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ing  essentially  of  an  abnormal  state  of  the  hair»  prodacing  baldness  in  the 
part  attacked,  and  dependent  probably  npon  a  parasitic  fangns. 

1.  Trichosis  furfuracea  (Erasmns  Wilson). — Porrigo  scutulata  (Willan). 
^^Herp^  tonsurant  (Oazenave). — Teigne  tondante  (Mahon).  —  Tinea  ion" 
Murans  (Bazin). — Ring-worm  of  the  Scalp. — This  affection  is  seated  in  the 
hairy  part  of  the  scalp.  It  consists  of  one  or  more  circular  patches,  generally 
eoYered  with  minate  farfaraceoas  scales,  and  exhibiting  the  remains  of  hairs, 
vhich  rise  usually  a  line  or  somewhat  more  above  the  skin,  though  of  very 
inequal  length,  and  are  ragged  at  their  ends  as  if  eaten  off  by  an  insect. 

According  to  Willan,  the  surface  about  to  become  the  seat  of  the  disease 
ii  first  covered  with  very  small  pustules,  which  afterwards  break  and  form 
minute  scabs,  followed  by  a  furfnraceous  exfoliation.  Oazenave  maintains 
that  the  affection  commences  with  little  vesicles,  which  advance  at  the  cir- 
enmference  of  the  patch,  and  are  followed  by  a  desquamation  occupying  the 
centre.  Hence,  he  considers  it  a  species  of  herpes,  and  is  confirmed  in  his 
views  by  the  occurrence,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  of  patches  of  herpes 
drcinatus  on  the  neck  and  forehead.  Erasmus  Wilson  says  that  there  is  first 
a  layer  of  scurf,  consisting  of  separate  scales  around  each  hair,  or  patches  in- 
dading  several  hairs.  The  probability  is,  that  the  visible  disease  begins 
•ometimes  in  one  of  these  methods,  sometimes  in  another;  as  the  cutaneous 
affection  is  the  mere  result  of  an  irritation  extended  from  the  diseased  hair, 
vhich,  according  to  its  degree,  or  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  individ- 
nal,  may  occasion  a  vesicular  or  a  pustular  eruption,  or  a  mere  exfoliation  of 
epidermic  scales.  The  only  characteristic  appearances  are  the  dry  furfura- 
ceous  surface  from  which  the  finger  nail  easily  separates  a  fine  powder,  little 
papillary  elevations  about  the  hair  follicles  sensible  to  the  sight  and  touch, 
and  the  broken  irregular  sVimps  of  the  hair,  which  are  variously  bent  or 
twisted,  and  have  a  tow- like  aspect 

In  old  and  neglected  cases,  the  incrustation  becomes  thicker,  and  appears 
broken  up  into  small  angular  portions,  separated  by  white  lines.  Sometimes 
impetiginous  pustules  result  from  the  irritation  of  the  skin ;  but  they  are  not 
essential  attendants  on  the  disease. 

The  circular  patches  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  scalp,  but  are  said  to  be 
most  common  upon  the  side  of  the  head  and  the  occiput  Their  size  varies 
from  a  few  lines  to  that  of  a  dollar,  and  increases  with  the  duration  of  the 
complaint,  until,  by  the  confluence  of  neighbouring  circles,  they  sometimes 
cover  nearly  the  whole  scalp,  leaving  only  a  narrow  fringe  of  uninjured  hair 
around  the  head. 

The  only  complaint  with  which  this  could  be  confounded  is  pityriasis,  from 
which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  perfect  state  of  the  hair  in  the  latter 
affection. 

It  is  without  danger,  but  is  extremely  obstinate,  lasting  for  months,  and 
sometimes  for  years,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  may  end  in  complete  and  incurable 
baldness.  But,  if  properly  managed,  it  may  be  entirely  removed;  and  the 
hair  may  grow  again  of  its  natural  texture. 

Nature  and  Cause. — This  complaint  probably  depends  essentially  upon  a 
cryptogamous  growth  in  the  interior  of  the  hair.  When  examined  micro- 
aeopically,  each  hair  is  found  to  be  much  thickened,  and  to  contain,  immedi- 
ately beneath  its  outer  cortical  portion,  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  and,  within 
these,  longitudinal  filaments,  undulated  in  their  course,  and  interrupted  here 
and  there  by  the  nucleated  cells,  which  are  also  distributed  between  them. 
Gmby  considers  these  cells  and  filaments  as  a  cryptogamous  growth,  capa- 
ble of  propagation.  The  fungus  has  been  named  Tricophyton/urfuranSf  or 
2*.  tonsurans.  Upon  this  view,  the  contagious  character  of  the  complaint,  al- 
Boat  universally  admitted,  can  be  readily  understood.    The  spornles  may  be 
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cbnvejed  by  means  of  combs,  towels,  hats,  &c.  from  the  head  of  one  person 
to  that  of  another.  Bateman  says  that  the  disease  seems  to  originate  spon- 
taneoaslj  in  ill-fed  and  uncleanly  children,  of  feeble  health,  and  is  afterwards 
propagated  by  contagion ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  its  dependence  on  a 
peculiar  vegetable  parasite  be  admitted,  the  probability  is  altogether  in 
favour  of  its  exclusive  origin  in  that  cause,  though  filthy  habits  and  deprared 
health  may  facilitate  its  transfer  and  propagation.  M.  Reynal  has  shown 
that  this  affection  sometimes  occurs  in  the  horse  and  the  ox,  and  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  them  to  man.  (Arch.  Oen.,  Fev.  1858,  p.  237.)  The  disease 
occurs  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  in  children. 

Treatment. — The  general  state  of  health  should  be  attended  to,  and  eo^ 
rected  if  in  any  way  impaired.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  hyg^- 
enic  circumstances,  such  as  cleanliness,  proper  clothing,  wholesome  diet,  and 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  The  mineral  acids,  chalybeates,  or  vegetable  tonics, 
may  be  given  in  cases  attended  with  debility,  and  cod-liver  oil  in  those  ex* 
hibiting  a  scrofulous  habit  But  local  measures  are  most  important.  These 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  directed  for  porrigo.  The  part  shoold  first 
be  deprived  of  its  scaly  coating  by  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  then 
rubbing  with  a  towel,  or  by  the  application  of  some  stimulating  liquid,  socb 
as  vinegar  or  tincture  of  cantharides ;  and  should  afterwards  be  treated  with 
some  ointment  or  wash,  which  may  alter  the  nature  of  the  diseased  action,  or 
destroy  the  vegetable  parasite.  Probably  no  one  is  more  efficient  for  tills 
purpose  than  tar  ointment,  which  should  be  applied  at  first  diluted  with  lard 
or  suet,  and,  when  the  skin  ceases  to  be  irritated  by  it,  of  the  full  strength. 
It  should  be  kept  in  constant  contact  with  the  patches,  except  when  the  head 
is  washed  with  soap  and  water,  which  should  be  done  once  at  least  every 
day.  Should  this  fail,  other  applications  may  be^ tried,  as  ointments  of  nitrate 
of  mercury,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  ammoniated  mercury,  iodide  of  sulphur,  and 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  solutions  of  the  last-mentioned  salt,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  corrosive  sublimate.  Solution  of  sulphurous  acid  may  be  tried,  as  peco- 
liarly  noxious  to  cryptogamous  plants.  Each  of  these  substances  should  at 
first  be  used  weak,  and  its  strength  gradually  increased;  and  the  application 
may  be  made  twice  a  day,  the  ointment  being  well  rubbed  in  each  time.  If 
the  part  become  too  much  irritated,  it  may  be  dressed  with  cerate  of  snb- 
acetate  of  lead.  The  hairs  should  be  removed  if  possible,  or  should  be  kept 
closely  cut  down  to  the  scalp. 

2.  Trichosia  decalvans  (WiWis). — Porrigo  decalvana  (Willan).  —  Tinea 
decalvans  (Bazin). — Alopecia  circumscripta. — This  consists  of  patches  of 
baldness  more  or  less  circular,  without  any  essential  eruption  on  the  surface. 
The  portion  of  the  scalp  affected  is  smooth,  shining,  remarkably  white,  and 
quite  hairless,  while  all  around  it  the  hair  is  perfect.  At  certain  stages  of 
the  complaint,  small  papulous  elevations  of  the  skin  appear  at  the  openings 
of  the  hair  follicles.  The  circles  gradually  enlarge,  sometimes  become  con* 
fluent,  and  may  at  length  denude  almost  the  whole  scalp.  The  affection  is 
of  considerable  duration,  but  gradually  subsides,  and  is  followed  by  a  new 
crop  of  hair,  which  is  softer  and  lighter-colonred  than  before,  and,  in  per- 
sons somewhat  advanced  in  life,  is  apt  to  be  gray. 

Oruby  found  in  the  hair  which  falls  in  these  cases  a  microscopic  fangns, 
seated  in  the  epidermis  of  the  root,  branching,  with  sporules  on  its  sides, 
forming  a  sort  of  sheath  about  the  hair,  and  at  last  penetrating  into  tlie 
neighbouring  epidermis.  (Arch.  O^n.,  4e  s^r.,  xxiv.  341.)  When  the  hair 
is  quite  destroyed,  and  lost  from  the  part  affected,  the  parasite  ceases  to  find 
the  circnmstances  essential  to  its  support,  and,  in  all  probability,  gradually 
perishes.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  however,  who  has  carefully  examined 
numerous  cases,  has  been  unable  to  detect  any  paraaitic  fangos  whatever 
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(Med,  Times  and  Oaz.,  Feb.  1855,  p.  218);  aod  the  same  statement  is  made 
by  Dr.  Wm.  Jenner  (Ibid,,  Dec.  1857,  p.  650).  Mr.  Hntchinson  finds  the  only 
aoatoraical  characters  to  be  wasting  of  the  hair-balb,  and  thinning  of  the  af- 
fected part  of  the  scalp.  Whether  this  affection  is  propagated  by  contagion 
lias  not  been  certainly  determined.  Bateman  states  that  it  has  appeared 
where  no  commnnication  conld  be  traced.  They  who  believe  it  to  be  a  cryp- 
togamic  affection,  consider  it  contagions.  Mr.  Hutchinson  denies  altogether 
its  contagions  character,  and  ascribes  it  to  a  constitutional  cause,  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  pretend  to  define.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  ag^ ;  but  is 
most  frequent  in  children. 

Supposing  the  disease  to  depend  on  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  treatment 
should  consist  in  the  application  of  one  or  more  of  the  substances  mentioned 
M  useful  in  the  preceding  form  of  trichosis.  Washing  with  soap  and  water, 
and  rubbing  with  a  towel,  may  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  epidermis 
penetrable,  and  of  thus  bringing  the  remedy  into  contact  with  the  remains 
of  the  fungus  about  the  follicle.  The  application  may  also  be  useful  by 
Blimulating  the  atrophied  follicle  itself.  When  the  hair  begins  to  reappear, 
if  the  patch  be  frequently  shaved,  and  some  excitant  liniment  or  lotion  ap- 
plied, it  will  gradually  resume  its  original  quality.  The  most  effective  local 
remedies  are  such  as  prove  efficacious  in  other  vegetable  parasites,  espe- 
cially applications  of  a  terebin  thin  ate  character.  Liniments  made  from 
tar,  creasote,  Canada  turpentine,  oil  of  turpentine,  Ste.  may  be  employed. 
A  more  agreeable  preparation  may  be  made  by  dissolving  two  flnidrachms  of 
the  oil  of  cloves  or  of  nutmeg  in  four  flnidounces  of  alcohol,  with  or  with- 
out a  little  camphor.  Dr.  Wm.  Jenner  has  found  a  saturated  solution  of 
Bolphnrous  acid  very  efficient.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  linen, 
which  should  be  wetted  several  times  a  day,  and  covered  with  an  oil-skin  cap. 
Tincture  of  iodine  is  recommended  when  the  patches  are  small;  and  blisters 
may  be  resorted  to  if  less  powerful  remedies  fail.  Constitutional  measures 
should  not  be  neglected,  and,  when  the  health  is  feeble,  chalybeates,  bitter 
tonics,  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  employed.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  tO 
continue  the  treatment  for  several  months. 


Artick  IX. 

UNCLASSIFIED  SKIN  DISEASES. 
L  ELEPHANTIASIS  OF  THE  ARABIANS. 

8yn. — Barbadott  Ltg, 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  present  work,  this  complaint  was,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  ranked  with  the  Greek  elephantiasis,  with  which,  however,  it 
has  nothing  in  common  but  the  name.  Being  quite  peculiar  in  its  character, 
it  obviously  belongs  to  the  group  of  unclassified  affections. 

The  elephantiasis  of  the  Arabians  is  a  chronic  indurated  swelling  of  the 
sabcntaneous  tissues;  with  more  or  less  alteration  of  the  skin  itself,  and 
great  deformity  of  the  part  affected. 

It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  lower  extremities,  especially  in  the  leg 
above  the  ankle ;  and  the  enormous  size  which  the  limb  sometimes  acquires 
has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  disease.  The  next  most  frequent 
•eat  of  it  is  probably  the  scrotum.  Dr.  G.  R.  B.  Horner,  in  his  description 
of  the  disease  as  it  prevails  in  Rio  Janeiro,  states  that  it  occurs  almost  as 
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often  in  the  scrotum  as  the  leg.  (Med.  Topog.  of  Brazil,  p.  107.)  The  arms 
are  also  occasionally  attacked ;  as,  in  fact,  are  most  other  parts  of  the  body, 
among  which  may  be  particalarly  mentioned  the  face,  neck,  female  breast, 
and  anterior  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Symptoms, — As  described  by  Dr.  Hendy  and  M.  Alard,  the  disease  ap- 
pears usually  to  begin  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
Pain  is  felt  in  the  part,  and,  when  the  complaint  occurs  in  the  leg,  a  hard 
knotty  cord  runs  up  from  the  ankle  or  knee,  along  the  course  of  the  absorb- 
ents, to  the  groin,  where  it  terminates  in  the  swollen  glands.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  frequently  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  surface,  with  more 
or  less  subcutaneous  swelling.  These  local  symptoms  are  attended  with 
fever,  headache,  sometimes  delirium,  and  frequently  vomiting.  After  a  few 
days  the  attack  subsides,  and  goes  off  entirely  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
tumefaction  in  the  limb.  But,  after  a  length  of  time  varying  from  a  month 
to  several  years,  the  attack  is  renewed ;  and  the  paroxysms,  being  frequently 
repeated,  and  on  each  occasion  leaving  more  and  more  of  the  swelling  behind, 
produce  at  last  the  enormous  tumefaction  characteristic  of  the  disease.  In 
some  cases,  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  the  swelling  gradually  increases, 
with  less  pain  and  inflammation  than  in  the  febrile  cases. 

Sometimes  the  swelling  is  uniform,  sometimes  in  successive  portions,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  deep  furrows.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  part  ori- 
ginally affected,  or  may  extend  to  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  only 
parts  of  the  limbs  which  escape  are  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  In  some  instances,  the  skin  is  white,  smooth,  and  tense;  in  others, 
variously  altered,  exhibiting  prominent  veins  and  varicose  tumours  upon  the 
surface  which  give  it  a  violaceous  hue,  or  pouring  out  a  liquid  exudation 
which  concretes  into  scabs,  or  covering  itself  with  scales  as  in  ichthyosis,  or 
finally  deformed  by  fissures,  ulcers,  or  soft  fungous  excrescences.  The  sen- 
sibility of  the  surface  is  not  lost  in  this,  as  in  the  other  form  of  elephantiasis. 
Tumours  sometimes  form  in  the  affected  part,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  cor- 
responding with  it  are  chronically  enlarged.  (Duchassaing,)  Occasionally 
the  glands  suppurate,  or  portions  of  the  limb  slough,  and  discharges  of  fetid 
pus  contribute  to  exhaust  the  patient  The  complaint  is  said  sometimes  to 
end  spontaneously  in  health ;  it  often  continues  for  many  years  in  an  indolent 
state;  but  finally,  if  not  carried  off  by  some  supervening  disease,  the  patient 
is  worn  out,  and  dies  of  a  low  irritative  fever. 

When  the  scrotum  is  affected,  the  size  which  it  sometimes  attains  Is  enor- 
mous. Dr.  Horner  states  that  he  saw  two  instances  in  which  the  tumour 
was  four  feet  in  circumference. 

Though,  in  the  disease  as  above  described,  the  lymphatics  appear  to  be 
the  primary  seat,  yet  cases  have  been  reported  by  MM.  Bouillaud,  Rayer, 
and  Fabre,  in  which  the  original  cause  was  supposed  to  be  obstruction  of  the 
veins  leading  from  the  part  affected.  (Rayer  on  IXseaaes  of  the  Skin.) 

Causes. — Little  can  be  stated  positively  as  to  the  causes  of  the  disease. 
It  is  not  contagious ;  and  whether  hereditary  or  not  is  uncertain,  though  M. 
Duchassaing,  from  observation,  believed  it  occasionally  to  be  so.  It  attack! 
all  ages,  but  adults  more  frequently  than  children,  and  seldom  originally  the 
old;  both  sexes  indifferently;  and  persons  of  different  races,  and  in  all 
situations  in  life,  though  more  frequently  the  poor  than  those  in  comfort* 
able  circumstances.  Climate  has  undoubtedly  some  influence  in  producing 
the  disease ;  as  it  is  almost  confined  to  hot  countries.  It  appears  to  be  pe- 
culiarly prevalent  in  certain  districts  within  the  tropics,  as  in  Barbadoeti 
Rio  Janeiro,  Ceylon,  &c.  It  seldom  originates  in  cold  or  temperate  lati- 
tudes ;  and  M.  Duchassaing  states  that  he  has  known  the  disease,  in  patients 
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who  have  emigrated  from  the  tropical  regions  of  America  to  the  United 
States,  to  be  arrested,  and  even  disappear.  (Arch.  O^n.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  413.) 
Some  have  ascribed  it  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Dr.  Horner  at- 
tributes  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  Rio  Janeiro,  to  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  climate,  and  the  exhalations  by  which  th€  air  is  contaminated ;  and,  in 
•opport  of  this  view,  states  that  it  has  become  less  prevalent  in  that  city, 
since  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  sources  of  fool 
exhalations.  Over-exercise  of  the  limbs,  borrowing  of  insects  beneath  the 
akin,  blows  on  a  part,  and  the  habitual  use  of  stagnant  water  have  been 
ranked  among  the  causes. 

Dr.  Allan  Webb  has  examined  the  structure  of  the  diseased  tissue  of  ele- 
phantiasis, as  the  disease  occurs  in  India,  and  has  also  had  some  opportuni- 
ties of  investigating  the  condition  of  the  interior  organs.  The  former  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  Paget  in  considering  a  fibro-cellular  growth,  formed  from  an 
exuded  albuminous  liquid,  and  mingled  with  elastic  tissue,  and  more  or  less 
fkt;  the  latter  he  found  greatly  diseased,  the  heart  being  generally  affected 
with  fatty  degeneration,  the  liver  cirrhosed,  enlarged,  or  fatty,  and  the  spleen 
and  kidneys  variously  affected,  and  almost   always  unhealthy.     Fatty  de- 

rneration  was  a  prominent  condition  in  most  of  the  great  organs;  and  this 
what  might  have  been  anticipated,  considering  the  great  diversion  of 
nutritive  matter  to  the  enlarged  structures  from  the  rest  of  the  system.  Dr. 
Webb  does  not  believe  that  the  disease  results  from  inflammation  of  the 
fymphatics  or  veins ;  but  is  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  blood  affection,  bear- 
ing some  analogy  with  rheumatism.  (B,  and  F,  Med.-Chirurg.  Rev,,  Am.  ed., 
Oct.  1855,  p.  413,  from  Ind.  Ann,  of  Med.  Sci,)  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  variety  of  elephantiasis  is  a  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  normal  cutaneous 
and  areolar  tissues,  without  special  deposit,  or  heterologous  formation. 

Treatmeni. — Advantage  may  be  hoped  from  treatment  in  the  earlier 
stages.  The  paroxysms  should  be  encountered  by  bleeding,,  purging,  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  generally,  rest,  elevation  of  the  limb,  and  leeching, 
with  emollient  applications  to  the  inflamed  part.  Blisters  might  be  expected 
to  do  good  in  removing  the  tumefaction  left  behind  by  the  paroxysms. 

In  the  chronic  state  of  the  disease,  internal  remedies  have  little  effect 
They  should  be  employed  only  so  far  as  they  may  be  proper  to  meet  general 
indications.  Mercury  has  been  tried  without  effect.  Something  might  be 
hoped  from  the  influence  of  iodine  upon  absorption.  Of  local  measures, 
steady  compression,  the  occasional  use  of  the  vapour  douche  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minates,  and  frictions  with  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium  pro- 
mise most  fairly.  If  the  surface  of  the  limb  should  be  inflamed,  it  should  be 
treated  with  emollient  cataplasms.  A  medicine  denominated  asnacou  has 
been  employed  in  Brazil,  with  asserted  advantage  in  this  complaint.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  Hura  Brasiliensis ;  and  either  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant, 
or  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  bark,  is  used.  (See  U,  S,  Dinpenmtory,  9th 
ed.,  or  later.)  The  alterative  medicines  mentioned  under  Elephantiasis  of  the 
Greeks  may  also  be  tried.  (See  page  469.)  Dr.  H.  D.  Bulkley,  of  New 
York,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Cazenave  and  Schedel's  work  on  diseases  of 
the  skin  (A.  D.  1852,  page  334),  states  that  he  has  found  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  vapour  of  sulphur  and  iodine,  with  iodide  of  iron  internally,  suc- 
cessful in  a  case  which  haiid  come  under  his  notice.  A  complete  and  perma- 
nent cure  of  elephantiasis  of  the  leg  was  effected  by  Dr.  J.'M.  Carnochan, 
of  New  York,  by  tying  the  femoral  artery.  (K  F.  Joum.  of  Med,,  N.  S., 
ix.  168.) 
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II.  PELLAGRA. 

Pellagra  (Arom  pellis,  skin^  and  degrUy  diseased),  thoagh  unknown  in  this 
country,  merits  a  brief  notice  from  its  extensive  prevalence  and  great  fatality 
in  certain  parts  of  Earope.  It  is  met  with  more  or  less  throaghont  the 
North  of  Italy,  bat  aboands  most  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Milanese,  where  it 
is  very  destructive.  It  has  been  noticed  also  in  the  South  of  France,  and  io 
a  certain  district  in.  Spain ;  and  M.  Billed  has  described  a  similar  disease, 
which  prevails  among  the  insane,  in  the  Asylums  of  Rennes  and  Angers. 
{Arch,  O^n.,  Mars,  1858,  p.  257.)  The  existence  of  the  disease  in  Lom- 
bardy  can  be  traced  back  no  further  than  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  of  modem  origin.  It  was  first 
described  by  Frapolli,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  hospital  of  Milan,  in  a 
publication  which  appeared  in  1771.  The  cutaneous  affection,  in  this  com* 
plaint,  is  only  an  accompaniment  of  the  much  more  serioos  constitutional 
derangement,  which  may,  indeed,  exist  after  the  disease  of  the  skin  has 
quite  disappeared. 

Symptoms,  Course,  (jtc. — The  disease  is  chronic,  generally  lasting  two  or 
three  years,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  The  cutaneous  affection  usually 
makes  its  appearance  •at  the  commencement  of  warm  weather  in  the  spring, 
but  is  invariably  preceded,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  by  symptoms  of 
disorder  of  the  system.  Of  these,  general  uneasiness,  feelings  of  weakness, 
depression  of  spirits,  an  anemic  aspect,  and  various  signs  of  digestive  de- 
rangement are  the  most  prominent.  The  occurrence  of  the  eruption  in  the 
spring  is  thought  to  be  determined  by  exposure  to  the  sun ;  as  it  appears 
especially  in  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  uncovered,  such  as  the  back  of 
the  hands,  the  forearm,  the  neck  and  breast,  the  feet  and  lower  parts  of  the 
legs,  and  sometimes  the  forehead  and  cheeks.  Patches  of  a  dark,  obscure, 
erythematous  redness,  sometimes  semicircular  or  elliptical,  first  show  them- 
selves on  these  parts.  In  some  instances,  there  is  a  mere  chocolate-coloured 
darkening  of  the  skin,  with  subsequent  desquamation,  and  without  redness, 
pain,  or  itching.  In  others,  the  affection  approaches  the  erysipelatous  char- 
acter, with  vesicles  or  blisters,  and  a  burning  pain,  which,  when  the  surfisce 
is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  sun,  end  in  an  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  followed 
by  a  smooth,  shining,  darkened  spot,  in  the  place  of  the  original  eruption. 
During  the  progress  of  the  skin  affection,  the  general  symptoms  continue; 
but  there  is  no  relation  between  them  in  the  degree  of  intensity.  The  appe- 
tite is  wanting  or  morbidly  excessive;  the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated, 
or  loose  with  variously  unhealthy  discharges;  the  lips  are  livid,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  pale  or  ulcerated ;  and  all  the  signs  point 
unmistakably  to  disorder  of  the  digestive  system,  and  a  depraved  state  of  the 
blood.  With  the  advance  of  the  season  a  remarkable  remission  takes  place 
in  the  symptoms,  both  general  and  local,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
scarcely  any  traces  of  the  disease  remain.  This  amendment  continues,  more 
or  le8S,  until  the  next  spring,  when  the  symptoms  again  make  their  appear- 
ance, and,  so  far  as  regards  those  of  a  constitutional  character,  in  an  aggra- 
vated form.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is  now  superadded,  as  evinced 
by  disturbances  of  hearing  and  vision,  headache,  spinal  pains,  cramps,  and 
convulsive  movements,  muscular  weakness  amounting  almost  to  palsy,  esped* 
ally  in  the  lower  limbs,  mental  dejection,  fearfulness,  and  sometimes  delirium 
or  mania.  The  disease  of  the  digestive  system  is  aggravated,  the  general 
cachexia  deepens,  and  the  skin  frequently  becomes  callous  and  marked  with 
deep  fissures.  Other  diseases  often  supervene,  as  various  internal  inflamma- 
tions, and  tuberculous  deposition;  and  many  patients  die  at  this  stage.    But 
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more  generally  another  remission  takes  place  with  the  approach  of  cool 
weather,  thongh  much  less  decided  than  on  the  former  occasion.  After  this 
the  affection  becomes  again  aggravated,  fever  of  a  typhoid  character  often 
sets  in,  the  debility  is  extreme,  the  breath  offensive,  the  functions  generally 
depraved,  the  senses  blonted;  and  the  patient,  if  he  do  not  die  of  phthisis, 
dysentery,  or  other  intercurrent  affection,  or  isink  under  the  prostration  of  the 
disease  itself,  often  becomes  maniacal,  and,  on  recovery  from  this  condition, 
18  left  with  incurable  dementia  or  idiocy. 

Dissection  shows  various  lesions  from  the  intercurrent  affections;  but 
nothing  of  a  special  character  has  been  noticed,  except  an  extraordinary 
atrophy  of  large  portions  of  the  small  intestines,  especially  of  the  ileum,  first 
particularly  described  by  Dr.  P.  Labns,  in  a  treatise  on  the  disease  published 
at  Milan  in  1847.  (See  Ed.  Month.  Joum.  of  M^d.  Set,  Nov.  1851.) 
«  Causes. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  pellagra  is  the  result  of  causes  cal- 
eolated  to  deprave  the  blood,  and  depress  the  powers  of  the  system,  such  as 
bad  and  insufficient  food,  crowded  and  ill-ventilat'ed  dwellings,  inadequate 
elothing,  and  mental  anxiety  and  distress,  all  of  which  have  been  operating, 
with  steadily  increasing  force,  upon  the  wretched  and  oppressed  agricultural 

gopnlation  of  those  rich  and  beautiful  regions  where  the  disease  prevails, 
pecial  influence  has  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  maize  as  a  common  article 
of  diet;  bat  that  there  is  nothing  unwholesome  in  this  Kind  of  food  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  millions  of  our  own  population  employ  it  largely  and 
habitually,  without  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  health.  It  is  not  impos* 
Bible  that  the  use  of  Indian  com  of  a  bad  quality  may  contribute  to  the, 
result;  and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Balardini,  who  ascribes  the  disease  mainly  to 
this  article  of  food,  altered  by  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  which  he 
names  Sporisorum  maidis,  may  very  possibly  be  correct.  In  this  case,  there 
would  be  a  strong  analogy  between  Uie  occurrence  of  pellagra,  and  those  fatal 
prevalences  of  disease,  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  which  have  been  attributed 
to  the  use  of  ergotted  rye. 

Treatment. — Little  need  be  said  upon  this  point  here.  No  specific  remedy, 
and  no  plan  of  treatment  specially  applicable  to  the  disease  have  yet  been 
discovered.  Proper  hygienic  measures,  as  regards  diet,  clothing,  lodging, 
Ac.,  have  been  found  effectual  in  the  way  of  prevention,  and  have  even 
proved  curative^  if  applied  in  the  earlier  stages.  In  relation  to  other  re- 
medial measures,  they  are  simply  such  as  the  symptoms  themselves  would 
indicate.  Unfortunately  they  are  too  often  ineffectual,  when  applied  for  the 
first  time  to  the  disease  already  fully  established. 


SUBSECTION  III. 

DI8BA8S8  or   THB  8AL1VAET   0LAND8  AND   PAKCRBA8. 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  the  salivary  glands  come  under  the  care  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  will,  therefore,  not  be  noticed  in  this  work.  Those  which  require 
the  attention  of  the  physician  may  be  included  under  functional  derangement 
and  inflammation.  The  former  may  consist  either  in  an  increase,  diminu- 
tion, or  alteration  of  the  secreted  fluid ;  the  latter  may  be  of  the  ordinary 
character,  or  specific.  The  pancreas  is  so  similar  in  structure  and  product 
to  the  salivary  glands,  that  its  diseases  may,  with  propriety,  be  considered  in 
the  same  category ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  treat  of  them  under  the  present 
head. 
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Article  I. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISBASES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

Increased  Secretion. — Salivation. — PlyalxHm. — When  saliyation  is  so  co- 
pious as  to  be  deemed  morbid,  the  liquor  usually  flows  out  of  the  month,  or 
is  discharged  by  spitting.  The  affection  can  be  confounded  only  with  the 
discharge  of  a  similar  liquid  from  the  stomach ;  and  this  mistake  is  not  on* 
frequently  made  by  patients;  but  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  forming  a 
correct  diagnosis,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  liquid  ii 
brought  up  by  an  effort  like  that  of  eructation.  Perhaps  the  most  freqoeot 
cause  of  an  inordinate  flow  of  saliva  is  inflammation  or  irritation  in  some 
portion  of  the  mouth  or  throat.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  acrid  substances 
denominated  masticatories  act.  The  chewing  of  tobacco  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  salivation ;  and  the  discharge  is  sometimes  so  copious  as  to  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  health.  Certain  substances  taken  internally  have  a  specific 
power  of  promoting  the  salivary  secretion.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
mercury.  Nausea  is  often  attended  with  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva ;  and  various 
other  gastric  disorders  have  occasionally  the  same  effect  A  disposition  to 
ptyalism  sometimes  accompanies  pregnancy,  and  is  frequent  in  certain  dis- 
eases, as  scurvy,  hysteria,  some  states  of  mania,  and  especially  hydrophobia, 
in  which  the  patient,  in  some  instances,  spits  almost  incessantly.  Ptyalism 
generally  subsides  with  the  removal  of  the  cause  in  which  it  originates,  with- 
out special  treatment  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  measures 
directly  to  suppress  it  For  this  purpose,  the  use  of  astringent  solutions  or 
infusions,  as  washes  to  the  month,  is  most  efficient  The  vegetable  astrin- 
gents may  be  first  employed,  and,  if  those  do  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Deficient  secretion  of  saliva  is  not  an  uncommon  affection.  It  is  marked 
by  clamminess  or  dryness  of  the  mouth.  It  is  most  common  in  low  forms  of 
fever,  in  which  there  is  a  general  failure  of  the  secretions,  and  is  important 
chiefly  as  a  sign  of  the  condition  of  the  system;  the  return  of  saliva  in  the 
month  being  frequently  a  signal  of  the  decline  or  disappearance  of  the  disease. 
It  seldom  requires  any  direct  remedial  measures;  but,  when  an  original  affec- 
tion, may  sometimes  be  advantageously  treated  by  local  sialagognes,  such  as 
tobacco,  horseradish,  mustard,  roezereon,  pellitory,  &c. 

AUerafion  of  the  saliva  is  not  unfrequent  in  various  diseases.  It  some- 
times becomes  acid,  and  thus  proves  injurious  to  the  teeth;  sometimes  offen- 
sive to  the  smell,  and  consequently  very  inconvenient  both  to  the  patient  and 
those  in  his  vicinity.  The  latter  condition  is  apt  to  occur  in  scurvy,  in  mer- 
curial ptyalism,  and  various  anomalous  derangements  of  digestion,  or  of  the 
blood.  When  acid,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  internal  use  of  the  solnble 
antacids,  especially  the  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  readily  enters 
the  circulation.  When  fetid,  it  may  sometimes  be  sweetened  by  means  cal* 
culated  to  improve  digestion,  and  alter  the  blood,  among  which  a  diet  consist- 
ing, in  due  proportion,  of  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  and  fresh  meats,  is  probably 
the  most  efficient.  The  local  and  internal  use  of  creasote,  nitromuriatic  aoid, 
the  alkaline  chlorides,  and  charcoal  may  also  prove  useful.  These  subefanees 
may  at  least  correct  the  fetor  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  thna 
prevent  the  absorption  of  offensive  substances,  and  their  subsequent  elimiiui- 
tion  by  the  salivary  glands. 
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•Article  IL 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

When  the  parotid  only  is  affected,  the  complaint  is  denomiDat^d  parotitis; 
bnt  very  frequently  the  causes  which  produce  this  operate  equally  upon  the 
submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands;  and  the  whole  are  more  or  less  in?olyed. 
Inflammation  of  these  glands  is  marked  by  pain,  heat,  and  swelling,  which, 
in  the  parotid,  are  attended  with  stiffness  of  the  jaws  in  the  beginning,  and 
Bometimea  a  total  inability  to  open  the  mouth  in  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  surrounding  cellular  tissue  and  the  skin  usually  participate  in 
the  inflammation ;  and,  in  some  se?ere  cases,  the  whole  neck  and  face  are 
swollen,  the  head  becomes  painful,  and  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  even  of 
respiration,  is  experienced.  The  attending  fever  is  often  considerable.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  inflammation  of  these  glands  from  that  of  the 
cellyilar  tissue  exclusively,  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  though  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  tumefaction,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
affection  from  the  beginning,  will  almost  always  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion. 
In  the  instance  of  the  parotid,  the  prominence  immediately  beneath  the  ear 
gradually  diminishing  downward,  the  comparative  immovableness  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  its  less  accurately  defined  outline,  will  sufficiently  distinguish  it 
f^om  an  inflamed  lymphatic  gland.  The  disease,  if  well  treated,  generally 
ends  in  resolution ;  but  occasionally  it  runs  on  to  suppuration,  and  is  said 
sometimes  to  have  ended  in  gangrene.  When  the  parotid  suppurates,  the 
complaint  is  often  tedious  and  very  troublesome.  The  pus  is  generally  dis- 
charged externally,  but  sometimes  finds  an  outlet  through  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus,  leaving  a  fistulous  opening;  sometimes  makes  its  way  down  the 
neck,  dissecting  the  muscles  as  it  proceeds ;  and  has  even  been  known  to  be 
discharged  into  the  cesophagus  and  trachea.  The  glands  are  also  liable  to 
chronic  inflammation,  either  original,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  acute.  This 
may  be  distinguished  from  scirrhus  by  the  greater  hardness  of  the  latter,  its 
more  unequal  surface,  and  the  character  of  the  pain. 

The  disease  may  proceed  from  cold  or  mechanical  injury;  but  is  more  fre- 
quently the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth  or  fauces,  as  when  occasioned 
by  decayed  teeth,  or  by  tonsillitis.  The  parotitis  arising  from  decayed  teeth 
is  sometimes  very  troublesome,  ending  in  a  painful  and  tedious  suppuration. 
The  mercurial  influence  is  another,  and  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
inflammation  of  these  glands,  which,  however,  in  snch  cases  seldom  proceeds 
to  suppuration.  Parotitis  is  an  occasional  attendant  upon  other  complaints. 
It  may  accompany  scrofula  and  partake  of  its  nature.  It  occurs  in  the  course 
and  towards  the  close  of  low  fevers,  especially  the  enteric,  in  which  it  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  favourable  sign,  though  it  may  also,  when  considerable, 
add  to  the  danger.  In  these  cases,  the  inflammation  is  of  a  rather  feeble 
character,  and  very  prone  to  suppuration ;  and  sometimes  enormous  abscesses 
are  formed.  It  occurs  not  unfrequently  as  a  sequela  of  scarlatina,  and  some- 
times of  other  exanthematous  fevers,  and  in  these  cases  also  tends  to  the 
formation  of  pus. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  inflammation,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  confine  the 
patient  to  an  exclusiyely  vegetable  diet,  to  keep  him  at  rest,  and  to  operate 
upon  the  bowels  with  saline  cathartics ;  but,  when  the  inflammation  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  fever  high,  blood  may  be  taken  firom  the  arm,  and  after- 
wards from  the  tumour  by  leeches;  and  the  latter  remedy  may  sometimes  be 
advantageously  resorted  to,  when  the  want  of  general  strength  forbids  the 
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former,  or  the  moderate  character  of  the  disease  renders  it  annecessary. 
When  there  is  much  fever,  the  patient  shoald  be  conQned  to  bed,  and  treated 
with  antimonials,  and  other  refrigerant  diaphoretics.  Cold  applications  to 
the  tamoar  are  not  generally  deemed  advisable.  Liniments  of  camphor  and 
laudanam  may  be  employed  to  relieve  the  pain ;  and  it  is  asoally  recom- 
mended to  keep  the  parts  warm.  If  a  tendency  to  snpparation  is  obyioas,  it 
should  be  promoted  by  emollient  poaltices ;  and  the  abscess  should  be  opened 
as  soon  as  fluctuation  becomes  very  evident. 


Article  III. 

MUMPS. 

Syn. — Specific  Inflammation  of  the  Salivanf  Olandt, — Paroiitk. — Cjfnanehi  Parotidma, 

Though  named  by  nosologists  from  the  parotid,  this  affection  does  Dot 
consist  essentially  in  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands ;  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tendency  to  metastasis,  and  the  contagious  origin  of  the  com- 
plaint; both  of  whitfh  point  to  some  change  in  the  blood,  or  the  presence  in 
that  fluid  of  some  morbific  agent,  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  local  affections. 

Mumps  usually  begin  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness  about  the  joint  of  the  jaws, 
which  is  followed  by  pain,  heat,  and  swelling  beneath  the  ear,  but  with  little 
or  no  redness  of  the  skin.  The  swelling  rapidly  extends  in  all  directions, 
sometimes  considerably  down  the  neck ;  and  the  other  salivary  glands  are  not 
unfrequently  involved.  The  skin  is  somewhat  tense ;  but  the  tumour  is  not 
very  hard  or  elastic.  When  the  swelling  is  at  its  height,  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  deglutition  is  painful ;  though 
the  latter  symptom  is  frequently  quite  wanting,  and  the  complaint  may  thus 
be  distinguished  from  angina  or  cynanche  tonsillaris.  There  is  generally 
more  or  less  fever;  but  in  most  cases  not  sufficient  to  confine  the  patient. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  very  high,  with  a  furred  or  dry  tongue,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, heat  of  skin,  and  even  some  delirium.  The  inflammation  usually 
reaches  its  highest  point  in  two  days,  continues  unabated  until  the  end  of  the 
fourth,  and  then  gradually  declines,  disappearing  in  about  a  week,  with  a 
disposition  to  perspiration  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  sometimes  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body.  The  gland  very  seldom  suppurates.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  witnessed  a  case  in  which  this  result  has  occurred.  When 
it  does  occur,  the  suppuration  is  said  to  be  superficial.  Sometimes  only  one 
parotid  is  affected,  but  more  generally  both,  either  simultaneously  or  succes- 
sively. Not  unfrequently  the  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands  suddenly 
subsides,  and  the  testicle  or  mamma  becomes  painful  and  swollen.  A  metas- 
tasis has  taken  place.  This  I  have  noticed  to  occur  especially  in  young  males 
approaching  manhood.  When  only  one  parotid  has  been  affected,  the  testicle 
or  mamma  of  the  corresponding  side  is  generally  the  seat  of  the  translated 
disease.  The  labia  pudendi  in  females  are  said  sometimes  to  be  attacked. 
Generally  the  new  inflammation  subsides  in  three  or  four  days,  without  show- 
ing  any  tendency  to  suppuration.  In  some  instances,  it  suddenly  returns  to 
the  parotid,  leaving  the  mamma  or  testicle  sound.  Translation  may  also  take 
place  to  other  org^s.  There  is  reason  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  pancreas 
is  sometimes  affected.  That  a  metastasis  to  the  brain  occasionally  happens  is 
well  known.  This  is,  indeed,  the  chief  danger  of  mumps,  and  sometimes  ends 
in  death.  In  some  rare  instances,  after  the  inflammation  has  left  the  parotid, 
the  irritant  cause  prodaces  alarming  constitntional  distorbance  and  prostra* 
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tion  of  system,  which  disappear  when  the  inflammatioD  becomes  established 
io  its  new  locality.  Mnmps  are  nsoally  a  mild  affection,  and  almost  never 
terminate  fatally  unless  under  the  circamstances  above  referred  to. 

Contagion  is  a  freqnent  canse  of  mumps ;  bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disease  also  sometimes  originates  from  epidemic  or  endemic  influences  in- 
dependently of  contagion,  though,  when  thus  produced,  it  is  equally  capable 
of  self- propagation  as  if  it  had  arisen  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  young,  and  more  frequently  in  males  than  females.  Like 
most  contagious  idOTections,  it  seldom  attacks  the  same  individual  more  than 
once.  Occasionally,  however,  it  does  so.  Many  escape  it  altogether.  A 
case  is  on  record  in  which  a  child,  born  of  a  mother  affected  at  the  time  with 
mumps,  was  noticed  to  have  painful  swelling  of  the  parotids  the  day  after 
its  birth. 

In  most  cases  of  mumps,  little  treatment  is  requisite.  It  is  usually  sufficient 
for  the  patient  to  live  low,  and  avoid  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Should  the 
bowels  be  confined,  refrigerant  laxatives,  as  the  Seidlitz  powder  or  small  doses 
of  one  of  the  neutral  salts,  should  be  given  occasionally.  All  repellent  ap- 
plications to  the  tumour  should  be  avoided,  for  fear  that  a  metastasis  may 
take  place.  It  is  indeed  advisable  to  keep  the  parts  warm,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  repellent  influence  of  the  external  cold,  and  to  favour  perspiration.  This 
measure  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  dispo- 
sition to  the  suppurative  process.  Singed  tow  is  a  popular  and  very  suitable 
application ;  but  carded  wool  or  cotton,  or  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. If  the  inflammation  should  be  considerable,  and  fever  exist,  the 
saline  cathartics  may  be  given  more  freely ;  and,  if  the  fever  should  be  high 
enough  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed,  the  antimonials,  and  other  refrigerant 
diaphoretics  may  be  added  to  the  other  measures.  Occasionally  it  may  even 
be  advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  arm ;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary.  Should 
the  inflammation  be  translated  to  the  mamma  or  testicle,  the  same  general 
treatment  may  be  employed,  while  the  part  affected  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
kept  warm.  But,  if  the  local  affection  is  considerable,  leeches  should  be  freely 
applied,  especially  to  the  testicle.  In  the  cases  of  young  and  vigorous  men,  it 
is  sometimes  proper  to  bleed  generally  as  well  as  locally.  The  patient  should 
be  confined  to  the  horizontal  posture,  the  testicle  should  be  sustained  by  a 
snspensory  bag  or  other  means,  and  emollient  applications  should  be  made 
after  leeching.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  advised  to  endeavour  to  recall  the  in- 
flammation to  the  parotid  by  some  stimulating  application,  as  a  sinapism  or 
blister  over  the  gland.  In  case  of  metastasis  to  the  brain  or  other  vital  organ, 
antiphlogistic  measures  should  be  energetically  employed,  as  in  inflammation 
of  these  organs  from  other  causes. 

When  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gland  is  left  behind,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Good,  is  apt  to  happen  in  elderly  persons,  and  especially  in  females  about 
the  cessation  of  the  menses,  it  should  be  counteracted  by  occasional  leeching 
and  blistering,  the  internal  and  external  use  of  iodine,  and,  if  other  measures 
fail,  by  a  very  careful  use  of  mercury.  Dr.  Good,  who  states  that  such  cases 
are  disposed  to  run  on  slowly  to  suppuration,  and  sometimes  end  in  very  ob-^ 
stinate  and  even  fatal  ulceration,  recommends  antimonial  emetics  as  highly 
osefuL 

•flr/tcfe  IF. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  PANCREAS. 

From  the  deep-seated  position  of  the  pancreas,  the  vicinity  of  other  im- 
portant organs  which  almost  always  suffer  along  with  it,  and  the  want  of  any 
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sore  characteristic  mark  of  derangement  of  its  function,  it  is  scarcely  eTer 
possible  to  distinguish  its  diseases  with  certainty.  As  its  secretion  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  salivary  glands,  which  this  organ  also  resembles  closely 
in  stractare,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  colourless  discharges  which 
occasionally  take  place  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  in  pyrosis  and  serous 
diarrhoea,  might,  in  some  instances,  be  of  pancreatic  origin.  But,  though 
the  fact  may  possibly  be  as  supposed,  yet  it  is  altogether  insusceptible  of 
satisfactory  proof;  and,  in  relation  to  the  functional  diseases  of  the  pancreas, 
we  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  in  the  dark.  Its  organic  affections  are  somewhat 
better  known ;  their  results  being  seen  after  death,  and  the  symptoms  thus 
verified,  leading,  in  other  cases,  to  probable  inferences  as  to  the  seat  and 
character  of  the  disease.  But  even  in  these  affections  the  diagnosis  is  very 
uncertain.     A  brief  notice  of  them  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient. 

Some  experiments  and  speculations  of  M.  Bernard,  in  reference  to  the 
proper  function  of  the  pancreas,  have  been  supposed  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  that  organ.  It  was  ascertained 
by  that  physiologist  that  the  pancreatic  secretion  has  a  strong  emulsive  and 
saponifying  power  in  relation  to  oleaginous  matters,  which,  when  mixed  with 
it,  are  quickly  brought  into  the  state  of  a  milky  fluid,  not  unlike  chyle  in 
appearance.  From  these  and  other  observations,  he  inferred  that  it  is  the 
exclusive  office  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  to  act  on  the  fatty  matters  in  diges- 
tion, and  bring  them  into  a  state  suitable  for  absorption  into  the  lacteals.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  disease  of  the  gland,  interfering  with  the  due  perform- 
ance of  its  function,  should  be  attended  with  evidences  of  the  want  of  diges- 
tion of  oleaginous  substances  used  as  food ;  and  the  truth  is  that,  in  various 
cases  of  pancreatic  disease,  proved  to  have  been  such  by  examination  after 
death,  undigested  fat  has  been  noticed  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 
At  present,  however,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
nection between  these  events;  as  cases  of  pancreatic  disease  have  occurred 
in  which  no  fat  could  be  found  in  the  evacuations,  and  the  conclusions  of 
Bernard,  in  relation  to  the  exclusive  office  of  the  pancreas,  have  been  invali- 
dated by  the  experiments  of  Frierichs  and  Lentz,  who  found  fatty  substances 
to  be  thoroughly  digested  and  absorbed,  without  the  aid  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  (Am,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci,^  N.  S.,  xxiii.  222);  and  similar  results  have 
more  recently  been  obtained  by  MM.  Colin  and  B^rard.  (Arch.  O^n.,  Fev. 
1858,  p.  238.) 

Injlammation  of  the  Pancreas, — Pancreatitis. — If  we  are  to  rely  on  post- 
mortem examination  alone,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  affection  is  very  rare; 
but  it  18  highly  probable  that,  when  of  an  ordinary  grade,  it  very  generally 
ends  in  resolution,  and,  from  the  mildness  and  uncertainty  of  its  symptoms, 
runs  its  course  undiscovered.  The  following  symptoms  have  been  observed 
in  cases  in  which  dissection  has  proved  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the 
pancreas.  A  fixed  pain,  increased  by  pressure,  with  or  without  heat,  anxiety, 
or  tension,  is  felt  deep  in  the  epigastrium,  extending  even  to  the  back,  and 
sometimes  from  one  hypochondrium  to  the  other.  It  is  sometimes  obtuse^ 
sometimes  acute  and  even  pungent,  and  is  occasionally  increased  by  distension 
of  the  stomach,  as  after  a  meal,  by  a  full  inspiration,  and  by  a  position  upon 
the  back  or  the  left  side.  This  effect  of  position  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
weight  of  the  stomach,  in  the  former  case,  and  of  the  liver,  in  the  latter, 
pressing  upon  the  diseased  gland.  In  a  few  instances,  a  firm,  somewhat 
elastic,  fixed,  and  circumscribed  tumour  may  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium. 
The  patient  is  apt  to  be  affected  with  gastric  derangement,  exhibited  in  the 
forms  of  acid  eructations,  pyrosis,  gastrodynia,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  which 
are  apt  to  come  on  a  few  hours  after  the  taking  of  food.  Aortic  pulsation  in 
the  epigastriam,  often  visible,  and  increased  by  pressure,  is  given  by  Proleasor 
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Seibert,  of  Jena,  as  a  characteristic  symptom.  It  probably  sometimes  attends 
the  affection,  as  the  aorta  would  be  very  likely  to  be  irritated  by  an  inflam- 
mation so  immediately  in  its  own  neighbourhood ;  bat  it  also  often  arises 
from  other  causes,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  diagnosis.  The  bowels  are 
almost  always  deranged,  being  either  constipated,  or  affected  with  diarrhoea. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  stools,  though  at  first  fecal,  become  afterwards  colour- 
less, like  saliva ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  fluid  is  discharged  from  the  stomach. 
Jaundice  has  been  observed  in  some  instances,  arising  probably  from  pressure 
npon  the  common  duct  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  Fever  also,  of  various 
grades,  attends  the  affection.  In  chronic  cases,  the  pain  is  less  severe, 
there  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  the  tumour  in  the  epigastrium  occurs  more 
frequently,  and  is  more  obvious.  The  appearance  of  undigested  fat  in  the 
alvine  discharges  may  be  considered  as  offering  some  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease.  This  probably  ends  generally  in  resolution ;  but  some- 
times it  runs  on  to  suppuration,  and  even  to  gangrene,  though  the  latter  result 
is  very  rare. 

Dissection  exhibits  the  gland,  in  acute  cases,  reddened  and  softened,  in  the 
more  chronic,  enlarged,  hardened,  or  more  dense  than  in  health,  of  a  reddish 
or  yellowish- white  colour,  and  with  its  surface  sometimes  adhering  by  means 
of  false  membranes  to  the  neighbouring  organs.  When  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  pus  is  found  either  infiltrated  in  the  parenchyma,  or  collected  into  an 
abscess,  which  has  been  known  to  fill  the  investing  capsule,  with  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  glandular  substance.  Occasionally  the  pus  has  made  its 
way  into  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  between  the 
layers  of  the  mesocolon. 

The  causes  of  pancreatitis  are  obscure.  The  general  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion are  probably  capable  of  producing  it.  The  disease  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  mercury,  and  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  It  probably  arises 
more  frequently  from  sympathy  with  the  salivary  glands,  or  a  metastasis  of 
irritation  from  these  glands.  Thus,  inflammation  of  the  parotid  has  been  fol- 
lowed, upon  its  sudden  disappearance,  by  the  symptoms  of  pancreatitis,  which 
have  in  their  turn  given  way  on  the  occurrence  of  swelling  of  the  testicle. 
When  the  disease  has  been  observed  upon  dissection,  it  has  been  most  com- 
monly in  connection  with  inflammation  of  a  neighbouring  organ,  as  the  stom- 
ach, duodenum,  or  liver,  which  has  in  all  probability  been  primarily  affected. 
It  has  been  noticed  also  in  hydrophobia  and  some  idiopathic  fevers. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  treatment.  In  acute  cases,  general  and 
local  bleeding,  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  warm  fomentations  or  .cataplasms, 
and,  after  a  sufficient  reduction  of  excitement,  blisters  to  the  epigastrium,  are 
the  chief  remedies.  The  whole  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be  observed. 
Chronic  cases  may  be  treated  with  occasional  leeching,  blistering,  or  pustula- 
tion,  and,  if  they  do  not  yield,  a  cautious  use  of  mercury  or  iodine.  The 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  to  be  controlled  by  suitable  measures  (see  Vomit- 
ing and  Diarrhoea),  and  pain  and  restlessness  by  opiates  or  other  narcotics. 

Non-injlammalory  Organic  Affections. — The  pancreas  has  been  found 
hyperlrophied  and  atrophied;  but  these  conditions  are  very  rare.  Softening 
without  inflammation  has  also  been  observed,  especially  in  scorbutic  and  scro- 
fulous patients.  The  gland  is  sometimes  indurated  without  other  change ; 
and  this  condition  has  been  considered  as  the  commencing  stage  of  scirrhus, 
though  probably  upon  insufficient  grounds.  It  has  been  kn&wn  to  undergo 
the  fatly  and  cartilaginous  degenerations,  and  occasionally  becomes  the  seat 
of  calculous  concretions^  cysts,  tubercles^  cancer,  and  melanosis.  Of  these 
organic  affections,  melanosis  is  the  rarest,  and  cancer  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent. The  latter  disease  has  often  been  noticed  upon  dissection,  and,  inde- 
pendently of  inflammation,  is  the  one  which  chiefly  demands  attention. 
YOL.  n.  88 
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Carcinomatous  or  cancerous  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  obserred  most  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  scirrhns.  The  disease  may  be  confined  to  the  gland,  or 
involve  the  parts  about  it.  In  either  case,  the  functions  of  these  parts  may 
become  deranged,  in  the  first  case  from  sympathetic  irritation  or  undue  pres- 
sure in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour,  in  the  second  by  their 
own  disorganization.  These  secondary  phenomena  often  completely  cover 
and  maesk  the  symptoms  of  the  pancreatic  affection,  so  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
tected, and  may  even  escape  suspicion.  There  is  no  end  to  the  diversity  of 
functional  disturbance  thus  produced.  Almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
stomachic  derangement,  from  mere  dyspepsia  to  the  most  obstinate  vomiting, 
arising  from  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  or  duodenum ;  hsematemesis  and  in- 
testinal hemorrhage;  diarrhoea  and  constipation;  jaundice  from  a  stoppage 
of  the  cholcdoch  duct;  cough  and  other  pectoral  symptoms  from  affection  of 
the  diaphragm ;  dropsy  from  pressure  on  the  great  venous  trunks ;  countless 
nervous  irregularities  from  encroachment  on  the  spinal  column ;  these  and 
other  analogous  phenomena,  some  in  one  case  and  some  in  another,  attend 
the  painful  progress  of  the  disease,  through  hectic  fever  and  great  emacia- 
tion, to  a  fatal  issue.  The  diagnostic  characters,  upon  which  most  reliance 
can  be  placed,  are  the  seat  and  character  of  the  pain  and  of  the  tumour.  The 
former  is  often  lancinating  and  intolerably  severe.  It  is  deep-seated  in  the 
epigastrium,  sometimes  almost  seeming  as  if  it  occupied  the  spinal  column, 
and  often  shooting  irregularly  into  various  parts  of  the  abdomen  and  chest. 
It  has,  in  some  instances,  been  observed  to  be  aggravated  by  the  erect  pos- 
ture, and  the  patient  seeks  relief  by  bending  forward.  The  gland  is  gener- 
ally enlarged,  and  sometimes  enormously  so.  It  forms  a  hard,  deep,  fixed, 
incompressible  tumour  between  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  umbilicus,  gener- 
ally less  superficial  than  that  produced  by  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  and  not 
always  readily  detected.  It  has  been  recommended,  in  doubtful  cases,  to 
place  one  hand  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  other  upon  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  back,  and  then  to  make  pretty  strong  pressure,  which  will  occa- 
sion a  deep-seated  pain,  and  impart  the  sensation  of  the  presence  of  a  hard 
body,  if  the  pancreas  should  be  affected  with  scirrhous  enlargement.  Undi- 
gested fat  in  the  stools  would  now  be  regarded  as  a  confirmatory  symptom. 
After  all,  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  of  no  great  importance,  as  it  cannot  lead 
to  efficient  treatment.  Nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  palliate  the  symp- 
toms, and  retard  somewhat  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  obviating  irritation 
and  inflammation,  without  materially  lessening  the  strength.  Vomiting,  con- 
stipation, diarrhoea,  and  hemorrhage  are  to  be  treated  as  elsewhere  directed ; 
inflammation,  when  it  is  obvious,  may  occasionally  be  met  by  leeches,  revul- 
sives, and  a  mild  diet;  and  pain  and  nervous  irritation  must  be  controlled  by 
opiates  or  other  narcotics,  and  by  antispasmodics.  When  there  is  any  reason 
to  tliink  that  the  tumour  may  not  be  of  a  malignant  character,  mercury  or 
iodine  may  be  resorted  to  with  some  hope  of  benefit. 


SUBSECTION  IV. 

DISEASES  OF   TUB   LIVER   AND   ITS  APPEHDA0B8. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER,  or  HEPATITIS. 

Inflammation  may  affect  the  substance  of  the  liver,  its  investing  peri- 
toneal membrane,  or  both,  ftod  may  involve  the  whole  organ  or  only  a  {Mrt; 
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and  in  each  of  these  cases  presents  certain  characteristic  symptoms,  which 
may  lead  to  a  more  or  less  accurate  diagnosis.  Hepatitis  varies  also  greatly 
in  its  degree  of  violence  and  rapidity;  being  sometimes  acnte,  sometimes 
chronic,  and  not  nnfreqnently  of  intermediate  grades ;  so  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  classify  its  diversities  in  these  respects  correctly. 

Symptoms,  Course,  dc. 

It  will  be  most  convenient,  in  the  description  of  hepatitis,  first  to  treat  of 
it  generally,  and  afterwards  to  indicate  the  characters  which  mark  its  several 
varieties,  so  far  as  these  can  be  distinguished.  The  grades  and  forms  of  it 
which  cannot  be  properly  classified  will  thus  receive  their  due  share  of 
attention. 

The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  including  the  right  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium, 
and.  when  the  organ  is  enlarged,  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  umbilical  and 
Inmbar  regions,  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  the  chest.  The  pain  varies  in 
degree  and  nature  with  the  seat  and  grade  of  the  inflammation;  being  some- 
times severe  and  acute,  sometimes  dull  and  aching ;  in  certain  cases  confined 
to  one  spot,  in  others  extensively  diff'used ;  stationary  or  wandering ;  con- 
tinued or  periodical;  and  occasionally  either  quite  wanting,  or  amounting 
only  to  a  slight  and  vague  uneasiness.  It  is  almost  always  increased  by  pres- 
sure over  the  part  affected.  Force  applied  over  the  false  ribs  or  in  the  epi- 
gastrium will  generally  occasion  uneasiness;  but  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  rheumatism  of  the  intercostals  yield  the  same  sign ;  and  the  most  effec- 
tive mode  of  employing  this  means  of  diagnosis  is  to  make  pressure  upon  the 
nnder  surface  of  the  liver.  The  patient  being  placed  npon  his  back,  with 
the  knees  drawn  up  and  the  shoulders  elevated,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are 
to  be  pushed  first  directly  backward  beneath  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  and  then 
apward  with  their  joints  flexed.  The  liver  is  thus  compressed  against  the 
diaphragm,  and  tenderness  is  detected  whether  the  interior  or  surface  is  in- 
flamed. I  have  thus  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  hepatitis, 
when  all  other  evidences  have  been  equivocal.  In  this  manner  we  are  often 
also  q^ble  to  discriminate  between  tenderness  of  the  colon  and  of  the  liver, 
the  former  being  evinced  by  pain  when  the  points  of  the  fingers  are  pressed 
directly  backward,  the  latter  when  they  are  turned  upward.  Should  the 
liver  extend  much  below  the  ribs,  this  method  of  diagnosis  is  neither  appli- 
cable nor  requisite. 

A  deep  inspiration  increases  the  pain  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  on 
the  liver,  and,  when  the  convex  surface  is  acutely  inflamed,  the  patient  often 
suifers  from  the  same  cause,  even  in  ordinary  respiration. 

Pain  is  also  frequently  experienced  in  other  parts.  Thus,  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder  has  long  been  considered  diagnostic  of  Iiepatitis.  It  is  not  found 
in  every  ease ;  but,  when  it  exists  in  connection  with  tenderness  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  strongly  confirmatory  symptom. 
The  sensation  is  rather  aching  than  sharply  painful,  and  often  extends  to  the 
subscapular  and  clavicular  regions,  and  sometimes  down  the  arm  even  to  the 
wrist.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  which  often 
affects  the  same  parts,  and,  if  not  discriminated,  might  sometimes  lead  to  a 
mistaken  diagnosis.  The  pain  may  be  considered  rheumatic,  when  increased 
materially  by  movement  of  the  shoulder  or  neighbouring  muscles,  or  by  pres- 
sure on  the  part.  When  dependent  on  hepatitis  it  is  purely  sympathetic,  and 
is  often  increased  by  pressure  on  the  liver.  It  is  thought  to  indicate  inflam- 
mation of  the  right  lobe,  and  especially  of  the  convex  surface.  When  the  left 
lobe  is  inflamed,  the  sympathetic  pain  is  said  to  be  felt  in  the  left  shoulder. 
Paios  are  also  occasionally  experienced  in  other  parts,  as  on  both  sides  of  the 
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chest,  in  the  head,  the  loins,  and  the  lower  extremities;  and  in  these  sitna- 
tions  they  are  sometimes  more  severe  than  in  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  neuralgic  pains  are  often  felt  in  the  region 
of  tlie  liver,  when  that  organ  is  perfectly  sound.  These  are  generally  con- 
nected with  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  them  with  such  as  are  truly  inflammatory.  They  may  usually  be 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  other  signs  of  hepatitis.  I  have  known 
a  female  patient,  otherwise  in  good  health,  affected  with  such  pains  almost 
steadily  for  thirty  years,  with  only  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years,  daring 
which  she  suffered  with  insanity. 

The  decubitus  is  of  some  significance  in  this  affection.  The  patient  gene- 
rally lies  on  the  right  side,  or  on  the  back  somewhat  inclining  to  the  right 
A  position  upon  the  left  side  is  often  attended  with  a  painful  dragging  sensa- 
tion from  the  right  towards  the  left  hypochondrium,  arising  probably  in  part 
from  the  greater  tenderness  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  by  which  the  liver 
is  suspended,  and  partly  from  the  increased  weight  of  that  organ,  increasing 
the  tension  of  the  ligaments.  It  is  possible  also  that,  when  the  liver  is  greatly 
enlarged,  it  may  occasion  uneasiness  by  pressure  upon  the  stomach.  But  this 
symptom  is  by  no  means  constant;  and  sometimes  the  patient  prefers  lying 
npon  the  left  side.  In  acute  cases,  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  body  bent 
forward,  is  occasionally  found  to  be  the  least  painful. 

Increase  of  the  bulk  of  the  liver  is  another  frequent  though  not  aniform 
attendant  upon  hepatitis.  In  the  healthy  state,  it  seldom  extends  beyond  the 
sixth  rib  upward,  or  the  lower  edge  of  the  false  ribs  downward,  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  detected  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  Beyond  these  dimensions, 
it  may  generally  be  considered  morbid.  In  some  instances,  especially  in 
chronic  disease  of  the  organ,  it  becomes  enormously  enlarged ;  and  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  it  has  reached  as  high  as  the  third  rib,  has  descended  int<7 
the  iliac  fossa,  and  occupied  almost  the  whole  left  hypochondrium. 

But,  in  estimating  this  diagnostic  symptom,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
liver  is  liable  to  be  displaced,  and  that  it  may  be  observed  in  wholly  abnor- 
mal positions  without  any  enlargement.  Thus,  it  may  be  pressed  upward  in 
the  chest  by  abdominal  tumours  and  dropsy,  and  may  fall  much  below  the 
ribs  in  consequence  of  relaxation  or  stretching  of  the  suspensory  ligaments. 
Four  cases  have  come  within  my  own  observation,  in  which  the  liver,  though 
itself  in  all  respects  healthy,  could  be  distinctly  felt  occupying  the  lambar 
region,  and  could  even  be  taken  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  exam- 
iner. In  one,  the  descent  could  be  traced  to  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia, 
which  had  existed  in  early  life ;  in  another,  it  was  probetbly  owing  to  adhesion 
formed  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  uterus  from  an  injury, 
and  consequent  peritoneal  inflammation,  during  pregnancy.  In  both,  the 
symptom,  connected  as  it  was  with  occasional  uneasiness  in  the  side  and  epi- 
gastrium, occasioned  much  solicitude,  which  was  relieved  when  the  nature  of 
the  affection  was  understood.  In  the  third  case,  the  result  was  ascribable  to 
a  fall,  which  had  probably  ruptured  the  suspensory  ligament  In  this  in- 
stance, the  liver,  in  its  false  position,  was  mistaken  for  an  abdominal  tamoar, 
and  caused  great  mental  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  until  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  affection.  The  same  solicitude  existed  in  the  fourth  case,  which,  how- 
ever, though  clearly  of  like  character  with  the  others,  I  could  not  trace  to 
any  special  cause.  Such  displacements  may  be  detected  by  placing  the  patient 
on  the  back,  when  the  liver  either  retires,  or  may  be  readily  pushed  within  its 

g roper  limits.     Percussion,  moreover,  by  marking  its  outlines  both  above  and 
elow,  will  demonstrate  that  the  phenomena  are  ascribable  not  to  its  enlarge- 
ment, but  to  its  abnormal  position. 
Increased  balk  of  the  Uver  may  often  be  rendered  obvioos  to  the  eye  bj 
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stripping  the  patient,  and  comparing  the  two  sides.  The  lower  ribs  on  the 
right  side  will  be  observed  to  bnlge  ootward  and  forward  considerably  be- 
yond their  proper  outline.  Any  inequality  of  the  sides  will  be  most  easily 
discovered  by  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  patient,  and  mnning  the  eye  up- 
ward along  the  body,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Twining.  When  below  the  ribs, 
or  the  due  boundary  of  the  epigastrium,  the  outline  of  the  liver  may  be  usu* 
ally  felt  by  the  fingers,  especially  when  the  patient  is  thin,  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  not  very  rigid.  To  facilitate  the  examination,  the  lower  limbs  should 
be  drawn  up,  and  the  shoulders  elevated,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdomen ;  or  the 
patient  may  sit  up  with  his  body  bent  forward,  or  he  may  be  placed  upon  his 
elbows  and  knees,  so  as  to  throw  the  liver  forward.  But  various  circum- 
stances often  interfere  to  obscure  the  diagnosis,  such  as  fat,  tumours  in  the 
abdomen,  ascites,  &c.;  and  the  aid  of  percussion  may  in  such  cases  be  advan- 
tageously resorted  to.  The  sound  yielded  by  the  liver  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  abdomen  below,  and  the  lungs  above. 
The  extent  of  the  liver  is  usually  commensurate  with  thai  of  the  continuous 
flatness  from  the  middle  of  the  hypochondrium  in  all  directions.  Below  is 
the  clearer  sound  of  the  intestines  and  the  stomach,  above  and  at  the  left 
extremity,  that  of  the  lungs.  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  lung  intervenes  between  the  liver  and  the  ribs,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  thickness  upward,  so  that  the  hepatic  sound  is  somewhat  modified, 
and  in  a  gradually  increased  degree,  by  the  pulmonic,  as  far  as  the  sixth  or 
seventh  rib,  when  the  latter  should  be  exclusively  heard.  If  the  dulness  ex- 
tends below  the  edge  of  the  false  ribs  posterior  to  the  angle,  or  considerably 
below  it  anterior  to  the  angle,  or  more  than  an  inch  or  two  beyond  the  mesial 
line  towards  the  left  side,  or  above  the  sixth  rib,  the  liver,  unless  displacement 
should  be  obvious,  may  be  considered  as  enlarged.  Tumours  in  the  abdomen, 
pleuritic  effusion  in  the  right  side,  and  consolidation  of  the  lung  from  pneu- 
monia, might  interfere  with  the  diagnosis.  But,  in  the  first  case,  there  would 
generally  be  observed  a  clearer  sound  between  the  liver  and  the  tumour, 
which,  moreover,  might  often  be  detected  by  being  movabie ;  in  the  case  of 
pleurisy,  the  outline  of  the  dulness  changes  with  the  position  of  the  patient; 
and,  in  pneumonia,  the  sound  is  scarcely  so  dull  as  that  of  the  enlarged  liver, 
and  at  all  events  there  are  other  signs,  both  physical  and  rational,  which 
sufficiently  mark  the  distinction,  and  which  are  indicated  under  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  Sometimes  a  thin  edge  of  the  liver  extends  below  the  ribs, 
over  the  intestines  and  the  stomach;  in  which  case  the  flat  hepatic  sound  is 
modified  by  the  hollow  organ  beneath ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  still  some 
dulness,  the  lower  limits  of  which  will  mark  the  extent  of  the  liver.  A  com- 
parison between  the  extent  of  the  hepatic  sound  downward  and  upward  will 
show  whether  the  liver  is  enlarged  or  merely  displaced.  In  women  who  dress 
tightly,  the  liver  is  pushed  farther  towards  the  left  than  in  the  normal  state. 

According  to  Dr.  Malcolmson,  auscultation  affords  a  sign  indicative  of 
hepatic  encroachment  upon  the  lungs;  a  loud  sound,  namely,  between  a  cre- 
pitant rale  and  a  bleating,  owing,  as  he  supposes,  to  the  thin  edge  of  the 
lung  being  compressed  by  the  enlarged  liver  against  the  pleura.  This  sound 
is  audible  to  the  patient  and  even  the  bystander,  and  attended  by  a  vibration 
of  the  thoracic  parietes  sensible  to  the  hand.  (  Thompson  on  Dis.  of  Bil. 
Organs.)  Dr.  Walshe  states  that  the  sound  occurs  only  in  inspiration,  near 
the  end  of  the  act,  and  requires  a  forced  expansion  of  the  chest  for  its  de- 
velopment. (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xx.  484.) 

The  consistence  of  the  liver  is  frequently  altered.  In  the  healthy  state, 
though  much  firmer  than  the  intestine,  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  yielding- 
ness  and  elasticity,  which  may  give  place,  especially  in  chronic  inflammation, 
to  a  greater  odr  less  degree  of  induration,  readily  detected  by  examioatioa 
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with  the  hand.  But  neither  enlargement  nor  induration  can  be  considered  as 
necessarily  indicative  of  inflammation,  aniess  attended  with  other  symptoms, 
as  they  may  result  from  organic  changes  of  a  different  character. 

Cough  is  a  freqnent  symptom,  generally  short  and  dry,  bat  sometimes  at- 
tended with  expectoration.  It  may  arise  from  pressure  upon  the  lung,  from 
the  sympathetic  propagation  of  irritation,  or  from  the  pulling  down  of  the 
diaphragm  by  the  weight  of  the  liver.  In  acute  cases,  it  comes  on  generally 
within  a  day  or  two  from  the  commencement.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  bronchial  inflammation  occurring  simultaneously  with  the  hepa- 
titis, and  probably  from  the  same  cause.  Dyspnoea  and  palpitation  sometimes 
result  from  the  encroachment  of  the  liver  upon  the  lungs  and  pericardium. 

The  stomach  is  very  apt  to  be  disordered ;  and  gastric  distress,  nausea, 
and  vomiting  sometimes  of  bilious  matter,  and  sometimes  of  mucus  or  the 
ordinary  contents  of  the  stomach,  are  not  uncommon. 

The  bowels  are  in  some  cases  constipated,  in  others  affected  with  looseness; 
and  the  stools  are  generally  unhealthy,  evincing,  by  an  excess  or  dcficieDcy 
or  perverted  state  of  the  bile,  a  derangement  of  the  secretory  function  of  the 
liver.  Now  and  then  also  dysenteric  symptoms  appear,  with  mucous  or  bloody 
stools.     Hiccough  is  an  occasional  symptom. 

The  eyes,  and  the  skin  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  are  often  yellow- 
ish, the  urine  is  also  deep-yellow  or  orange-coloured,  the  fur  on  the  tongue 
is  yellowish,  with  a  bitterish  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  the  patient 
is  completely  jaundiced.  But  these  symptoms  are  often  wanting,  and  proba- 
bly occur  only  when  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  or  the  biliary  ducts,  are  the 
seat  of  disease. 

Depression  of  spirits,  a  gloom  sometimes  amounting  to  insanity,  headache, 
delirium,  and  coma  occasionally  evince  the  sympathy  of  the  brain.  These 
symptoms  may  also  be  ascribed  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  arising  from 
defective  hepatic  secretion.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  hepatitis  both  acute 
and  chronic  is  frequently  attended  with  a  melancholy,  morose,  or  hypochon- 
driacal state  of  the  mind. 

There  is  generally  more  or  less  fever,  and  almost  always  in  the  acute  form. 
It  is  usually  ushered  in  with  rigors,  and  does  not  differ  from  that  which  re- 
sults from  inflammation  of  other  important  organs.  (See  Fever.)  It  is  of 
every  grade,  from  a  mild  febricula,  showing  itself  in  a  moderately  accelerated 
pulse  with  heat  of  skin,  occurring  towards  evening,  and  subsiding  in  the  night, 
up  to  a  continued  and  tumultuous  vascular  disturbance,  with  all  the  other 
phenomena  which  characterize  this  form  of  disease.  In  most  instances,  the 
febrile  action  is  sthenic ;  but  sometimes  it  assumes  the  typhoid  character, 
especially  in  the  advanced  stages.  It  is  not,  however,  an  essential  accompa- 
niment; for  hepatitis  has  been  known  to  run  its  whole  course  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess,  without  the  least  sign  of  febrile  disturbance. 

The  course  of  the  disease  and  its  duration  are  exceedingly  various.  It  may 
last  only  a  few  days,  or  continue  for  weeks,  months,  or  years;  and  may  ter- 
minate in  resolution,  or  run  on  to  suppuration,  induration,  or  gangrene, 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  termination  is  very  rare. 
Under  proper  treatment,  resolution  may  be  generally  effected.  The  febrile 
action  subsides,  the  pain  and  tenderness  gradually  diminish,  the  tumefaction 
disappears,  and  the  patient  is  restored  to  health.  But,  if  due  measures  be 
not  employed,  and  especially  if  the  original  cause  continue  to  operate,  sup- 
puration ia  very  apt  to  ensue,  either  quickly  or  after  a  shorter  or  longer  de- 
lay, according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  case  is  acute  or  chronic.  Not 
unfroquently,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  acute  subsides  into  the  chronic 
form,  which  may  ultimately  yield  to  proper  remedies,  or,  after  uumeroas 
alternations,  may  at  last  end  in  abscess,  or  other  organic  change  of  a  not 
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less  serious  character.  This  is  especially  liable  to  happen  in  hot  climates, 
where  the  original  caase  operates  unceasingly,  and  the  patient  is  in  constant 
danger  of  a  ne^  accession  of  disease,  before  the  original  attack  has  been 
com}>letely  subdued.  In  the  variety  of  hepatitis  which  attends  dysentery, 
and  which  is  apt  to  occur,  in  certain  states  of  the  system,  whenever  there  is 
a  suppurative  focus  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  tendency  to  suppuration  is 
very  strong ;  so  that  this  may  ensue  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  from 
the  first  appearance  of  disordered  hepatic  symptoms,  and  sometimes  even 
without  any  previous  symptoms  whatever  that  have  called  attention  to  the 
liver. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuraiion  is  often  marked  by  general  rigors  or  chil- 
liness ;  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  which  is  usually,  according  to  Twining, 
above  105,  though  softer  and  weaker  than  before;  relaxation  of  the  surface 
with  a  tendency  to  perspiration ;  and  a  feeling  of  weight  or  throbbing  in  the 
side,  with  a  diminution  of  pain  if  this  was  previously  acute.  After  the  pro- 
cess has  been  fairly  established,  copious  sweats  are  apt  to  occur  during  sleep, 
and  sometimes  complete  hectic  fever  sets  in,  with  great  debility  and  exhaus- 
tion. Upon  examining  the  side,  it  will  sometimes  be  observed  that,  in  place 
of  the  general  intumescence,  there  is  a  more  or  less  circumscribed  swelling, 
which  has  at  first  a  soft  pasty  feeling,  and  at  length  yields  obvious  signs  of 
fluctuation,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  pus.  This  gradually  advances  to- 
wards the  surface,  and,  if  adhesion  take  place  between  the  hepatic  and  parietal 
peritoneum,  may  ultimately  be  discharged  by  the  spontaneous  or  artificial 
opening  of  the  abscess.  The  opening  may  take  place  at  any  point  in  the 
▼icinity  of  the  liver,  whether  below  or  between  the  ribs,  anteriorly  or  poste- 
riorly, or  in  the  epigastrium.  When  between  the  ribs,  the  abscess  is  marked 
by  a  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  which,  in  connection  with  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  tumour,  and  its  circumscribed  character,  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
diagnostic  symptoms.  The  pus,  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  most  frequently  takes 
the  external  direction ;  and,  as  the  right  lobe  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  and  its  convex  surface  presents  externally,  the  liquid  will  gene- 
rally, unless  in  cases  of  great  enlargement,  seek  an  outlet  between  the  ribs. 
Death  from  the  combined  exhaustion  and  irritation  frequently  occurs  before 
the  abscess  opens,  and  the  same  causes  may  lead  to  a  fatal  issue  after  this 
event;  but  the  patient  is  almost  always  relieved  by  the  discharge,  and  is 
often  restored  to  health.  One  great  source  of  danger  is  the  breaking  of  the 
abscess  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  ad- 
hesive inflammation  between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  that  membrane,  or  the 
insuificiency  of  the  adhesion  that  may  have  taken  place.  The  patient  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  generally  carried  ofi*  speedily  by  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation; though  this  event  does  not  necessarily  follow;  as  the  pus,  if  small 
in  quantity,  may  remain  circumscribed,  and,  becoming  ultimately  confined,  in 
the  form  of  an  abscess,  by  the  inflammation  excited  by  its  own  presence, 
may  seek  its  way  externally,  either  through  the  intestines  or  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

But  the  external  direction,  though  the  most  frequent,  is  not  the  only  one 
taken  by  hepatic  abscesses.  When  the  abscess  is  at  the  convex  surface  of 
the  liver,  the  diaphragm  becomes  necessarily  involved  in  the  adhesive  inflnm- 
mntion  that  precedes  the  progress  of  the  pus,  which,  making  its  way  through 
that  muscle,  may  be  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  if  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  this  membrane  should  not  have  been  united,  thus  constituting 
emj)yema.  But  much  more  frequently  this  union  takes  place,  and  the  pus 
is  either  discharged  externally  between  the  ribs,  as  already  noticed,  or  makes 
its  way  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Even  in  this  case,  it  may  still  reach 
the  surface  by  the  consolidation  of  the  lung,  the  adhesion  of  the  pulmonary 
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to  the  parietal  pleara,  and  the  gradual  march  of  absorption  towards  the  skin. 
Bat,  instead  of  taking  this  direction,  it  is  sometimes  discharged  into  the  bron- 
chial tabes  or  pulmonary  tissue,  where  it  may  either  proddte  suffocation  by 
overwhelming  the  lang,  or  excite  fatal  inflammation  of  that  organ,  or  alti- 
mately  escape  by  expectoration.  In  the  latter  case,  the  paralent  matter 
coughed  up  is  often  tinged  with  bile;  and  even  pure  bile  is  said  to  have  been 
sometimes  expectorated.  The  affection  has  been  named  hepatic  phthisis, 
and,  though  always  dangerous,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal;  as  many 
instances  of  recovery  are  on  record. 

When  the  abscess  is  seated  near  or  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver,  it 
sometimes  finds  a  safe  outlet  through  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  perito- 
neal investment  of  which  becomes  agglutinated  to  the  hepatic.  When  the 
pus  enters  the  stomach  it  is  usually  discharged  by  vomiting ;  when  the  colon, 
by  stool ;  when  the  duodenum,  by  one  or  the  other  mode.  It  is  therefore 
highly  desirable,  when  hepatic  abscess  is  suspected,  that  the  matter  dis- 
charged by  vomiting  or  purging  should  be  inspected.  If  at  any  time  a 
copious  discharge  of  pus  should  suddenly  occur,  there  will  be  reason  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  abscess  has  opened,  and  to  hope  for  a  favourable  issue. 

It  is  thought  that  the  pus  sometimes  penetrates  the  biliary  ducts,  and  thns 
finds  a  passage  into  the  duodenum,  without  disturbing  the  integrity  of  the 
hepatic  or  intestinal  investments.  In  some  very  rare  instances,  it  has  escaped 
from  the  liver  by  other  routes,  as  into  the  pericardium,  vena  cava,  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidney.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  sometimes  absorbed,  the 
abscess  being  gradually  filled  up  by  granulations,  and  leaving  only  a  cicatrix. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  pus  which  has  been  occasionally  discharged  by 
nrine,  and  from  the  bowels,  in  cases  of  hepatic  disease  which  have  after- 
wards recovered,  has  been  absorbed  from  the  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  been 
thrown  off  again  by  these  emunctories  after  having  entered  the  circulation. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  inadequately  supported  by  facts. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  abscesses  and  other  morbid  collec- 
tions of  fluid,  such  as  serous  cysts,  hydatids,  and  especially  distended  gall- 
bladder. For  the  diagnostic  characters  of  these  affections,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  heads  of  non-inflammatory  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  of 
diseases  of  the  biliary  passages. 

Hepatitis  is  a  fruitful  source  of  other  morbid  affections.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  serious  is  dropsy,  and  especially  ascites.  It  is  said  that  the  affec- 
tion of  the  liver  which  leads  most  frequently  to  this  result  is  the  organic  de- 
generation denominated  cirrhosis ;  but  I  have  so  often  seen  dropsy  of  the 
abdomen,  connected  with  disease  of  the  liver,  yield  to  appropriate  treatment 
directed  to  that  organ,  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  occasional  origin  in  ordi- 
nary hepatitis.  Yarious  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  have  occasionally 
the  same  origin,  as  dyspepsia,  bilious  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery;  and, 
when  it  is  considered  how  close  is  the  sympathetic  relation  between  the  liver 
and  that  canal,  and  how  intimately  the  two  structures  are  connected  in  their 
circulation,  it  would  seem  scarcely  possible  that  one  should  be  extensively 
diseased,  without  interfering  in  some  degree  with  the  functions  of  the  other, 
if  not  with  its  organization.  Disease  of  the  spleen  is  also  frequently  de- 
pendent on  that  of  the  liver ;  and  jaundice  is  so  common  a  result  as  to  be 
ranked  among  the  symptoms  of  hepatitis.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other 
organic  affections  of  the  liver  itself  may  occasionally  either  directly  result 
from  inflammation  of  the  viscus,  or  be  called  into  action  by  its  influence  opon 
an  existing  predisposition. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  different  forms  of  hepatitis.  The  fol- 
lowing deserve  attention ;  and  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  their  descrip* 
tion,  only  those  modifications  of  the  phenomena  already  enomerated  are 
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ticed,  which  are  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  several  varieties,  and  essential  in 
their  diagnosis. 

Acute  Hepatitis. — This,  though  a  very  frequent  disease  within  the 
tropics,  is  comparatively  rare  in  cold  and  temperate  latitudes.  It  is  also  a 
much  more  violent  and  fatal  disease  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  situation. 
In  severe  cases,  it  is  usually  ushered  in  with  great  pain,  tension,  or  feelings 
of  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  sometimes  attended  with  difficult  re- 
spiration. Simultaneously,  or  somewhat  subsequently,  the  patient  is  affected 
with  chills,  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  severe  pyrexia,  among  which  nausea 
and  vomiting  or  other  gastric  disorder  are  usually  prominent  In  some  in- 
stances, the  febrile  symptoms  precede  any  striking  local  evidences  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  pain  is  sometimes  sharp  and  almost  lancinating,  at  others  obtuse, 
heavy,  and  aching.  In  milder  cases,  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  less  sudden, 
the  pains  less  severe,  and  the  fever  more  moderate ;  and  sometimes  only  a 
degree  of  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  uneasiness  is  felt,  preceding,  for  a  time, 
and  afterwards  accompanying  the  phenomena  which  mark  the  sympathy  of 
the  system  at  large,  and  especially  of  the  stomach,  with  the  hepatic  disorder. 
The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  though  sometimes  relaxed,  and  the  urine 
is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  often  bilious.  The  disease  runs  a  brief  course ; 
and  a  week  rarely  elapses  before  a  tendency  to  resolution  or  suppuration  be- 
comes evident.  Not  unfrequently  the  severe  symptoms  yield  very  quickly  to 
active  treatment;  but  the  inflammation  remains  unsubdued,  and,  if  remedial 
measures  should  be  suspended,  or  too  soon  relaxed,  will  be  apt  to  advance  to 
suppuration,  or  at  best  to  assume  the  chronic  form.  The  symptoms  of  acute 
hepatitis  vary  with  the  part  of  the  liver  affected. 

When  the  peritoneal  coat  is  inflamed,  the  pain  is  sharp,  and  usually  much 
more  severe  than  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
The  pain  upon  inspiration,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  breathing  are  also 
much  greater;  and  neighbouring  organs  are  more  apt  to  suffer  sympatheti- 
cally. The  locality  of  the  inflammation  may  often  be  conjectured  from  the 
effect  upon  contiguous  parts.  Thus,  when  the  convex  surface  is  inflamed,  the 
irritation  extends  more  readily  to  the  diaphragm  and  pulmonary  organs;  and 
the  cough  is  consequently  more  troublesome,  while  inspiration  is  more  pain- 
ful than  under  other  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  inflammation  of  the 
lower  surface  affects  especially  the  stomach  and  bowels;  the  gastric  symptoms 
being  most  prominent  when  it  is  seated  in  the  left  lobe,  and  the  intestinal 
when  in  the  right.  It  rarely  happens,,  however,  that  the  peritoneal  coat  is 
much  inflamed,  without  involving  also  the  substance  of  the  \iver  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth.  Hence,  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  inflamed  paren- 
chyma are  apt  to  be  mingled  with  those  of  the  membranous  affection. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  is  known  to  be  inflamed  when  the  pain  is  obtuse 
and  aching,  the  size  of  the  organ  considerably  augmented,  the  conjunctiva 
and  skin  considerably  jaundiced,  and  the  urine  loaded  with  bile.  The  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  being  ascribable  to  a  deposition  of  colouring  matter  from 
the  overloaded  blood,  must  result  from  some  cause  which  interferes  with  the 
secretion  or  excretion  of  the  bile,  especially  the  former ;  and  this  consequence 
is  much  more  likely  to  ensue  from  disease  of  the  secreting  parenchyma  than 
of  the  investing  membrane. 

The  locality  of  the  parenchymatous  inflammation  may  be  inferred  from  the 
position  and  limited  extent  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  and  from  the  peculiar 
sympathetic  phenomena  evolved.  Thus,  inflammation  of  the  right  lobe  occa- 
sions pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  side,  and  pain  in  the  right  shoulder ; 
of  the  left  lobe,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  pain  in  the  left 
shoulder.  The  pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  expected  to  predominate  when 
the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  lobe ;  the  intes* 
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tinal,  when  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  same  lobe;  and  the  gastric,  when  to 
the  left  lobe.  According  to  Twining,  a  greater  tension  of  the  right  rectos 
muscle  than  of  the  left,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  indicates 
a  tendency  to  inflammation  and  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  right  lobe ; 
and  the  same  author  has  observed  a  similar  condition  of  the  left  rectos  in 
patients  who  have  afterwards  died  of  abscess  of  the  left  lobe.  (Diseases  of 
the  Liver  and  Spleen,  by  Wm.  Twining.) 

Chronic  Hepatitis. — Chronic  inflammation  very  generally  affects  the 
substance  of  the  liver.  It  is  not  onfrequently  a  sequela  of  acute  hepatitis, 
but  is,  perhaps,  still  more  frequently  an  original  affection.  It  often  comes  on 
very  insidiously,  and  may,  indeed,  run  its  whole  course  to  suppuration  or  a 
cure,  without  any  symptoms  which  would  strongly  call  attention  to  the  seat 
of  the  real  disease.  When,  therefore,  the  slightest  cause  of  suspicion  exists^ 
a  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  liver,  which,  if 
inflamed,  will  evince  the  fact  by  some  degree  of  tenderness  upon  pressure,  or 
some  increase  of  its  bulk.  The  phenomena  in  these  masked  cases  are  often 
almost  precisely  those  of  dyspepsia,  attended,  as  that  complaint  frequently  is, 
by  derangement  of  the  hepatic  secretory  function.  In  most  instances  of  the 
disease,  however,  the  obvious  symptoms  are  more  characteristic.  These  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  in  much  detail,  being  the  same  as  those  already  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  hepatitis  in  general,  only  moderate  in  degree.  The 
pain  is  seldom  acute  or  very  severe,  unless  when  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  neuralgia  or  cancer.  Occasionally,  instead  of  positive  pain,  there  is  only 
a  vague  uneasiness,  or  sense  of  weight  or  distension,  and  sometimes  not  even 
these.  There  is,  however,  almost  always  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure, 
especially  if  directed  upwards  under  the  ribs.  Enlargement  and  some  degree 
of  induration  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  the  liver  is  contracted.  Dis- 
ordered stomach,  occasional  vomiting,  irregular  bowels,  unhealthy  alvine 
evacuations,  a  bitter  or  otherwise  disagreeable  taste,  a  tongue  somewhat 
furred,  a  turbid  or  jaundiced  hue  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  a  harsh,  dry  surface, 
high-coloured,  bilious,  and  acrid  urine,  which  often  irritates  the  urethra  as 
it  passes,  a  short,  dry  cough,  depression  of  spirits,  slight  febrile  excitement 
towards  night,  and  general  emaciation,  constitute  an  epitome  of  symptoms, 
which,  variously  grouped,  and  ii)  difl*crent  degrees,  not  one  of  them  being 
uniformly  present,  are,  in  connection  with  those  above  mentioncfd,  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  the  affection.  Chronic  hepatitis,  like  the  acute,  not  unfre- 
quently  ends  in  suppuration;  but  it  may  prove  fatal  by  interfering  with  the 
various  vital  functions,  and  gradually  wearing  out  the  strength,  without 
reaching  that  process.  When  not  complicated  with  peculiar  organic  disease, 
or  sustained  by  the  continuance  of  its  cause,  it  will  generally  yield  to  suitable 
treatment. 

Anatomical  Cfiaracters. 

As  hepatitis  is  rarely  fatal  in  its  first  stage,  the  physician  seldom  has  an 
opportunity  of  examining  its  earlier  anatomical  characters.  It  is  only  in 
cases  of  death  from  some  other  disease,  in  the  course  of  which  the  patient 
has  been  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  liver,  that  this  opportunity  is 
presented.  When  the  investing  coat  is  inflamed,  it  is  redder  and  more  vas- 
cular than  usual,  somewhat  thickened,  and  often  covered  with  an  exudation 
of  cougulable  lymph,  either  semi-fluid,  or  so  consistent  as  to  glue  together 
the  contiguous  surfaces.  This  exudation  in  time  becomes  vascular,  and  the 
foundation  is  thus  laid  for  those  permanent  adhesions  which  are  occasionally 
observed  between  the  liver  and  neighbouring  organs.  When  the  parenchyma 
also  is  inflamed,  the  viscus  is  found  partially  or  wholly  congested  with  blood, 
more  or  less  enlarged,  generally  softer  and  more  friable  than  in  health,  pre- 
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genting,  when  torn,  a  granular  aspect,  a  brighter  and  deeper  colour  than 
natural,  and  a  considerable  oozing  of  blood.  "Upon  making  a  section  of 
the  viscus  with  a  very  sharp  scalpel,  and  wiping  with  a  sponge  the  cut  sur- 
faces, these  present  a  lighter-coloured  recticulum  or  mesh,  studded  with  red 
or  brick-red  granulsB,  and  the  divided  ends  of  blood-vessels  and  biliary  ducts." 
(Annesley. )  Sometimes  effusion  of  blood  is  observed,  either  diffused  through 
the  parenchyma,  or  filling  distinct  cavities,  which  it  appears  to  have  hollowed 
out  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  The  outer  surface  is,  in  some  instances, 
variously  shaded  with  "red,  brown,  brick-coloured,  greenish -brown,  and  even 
with  almost  black  spots  and  streaks."  (Annesley,)  In  the  advanced  stages, 
especially  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  liver  is  sometimes  indurated 
and  enlarged  from  the  coagulable  lymph  exuded  into  its  tissue,  and  this  in- 
duration may  occupy  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ.  Sometimes, 
along  with  the  induration,  there  is  diminution  of  bulk  instead  of  enlarge- 
ment. This  may  be  explained  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibrin  which  had  been 
exuded  around  the  vessels,  and  the  consequent  diminution  or  obliteration  of 
their  caliber,  giving  rise  to  atrophy  from  want  of  blood.  But  more  fre- 
quently, instead  of  induration,  we  find  softening,  either  partial  or  general ; 
and  this  is  sometimes  very  great,  so  that  the  texture  of  the  organ  is  com- 
pletely broken  np,  and  the  parenchyma  reduced  almost  to  a  pulpy  mass.  In 
the  chronic  indurations,  the  colour,  instead  of  being  darker  or  n^dder  than 
in  health,  as  is  osually  the  case  in  the  inflammatory  softening,  is  apt  to  be 
light,  and  even  yellowish- white. 

But  among  the  most  frequent  appearances  presented  by  the  liver,  in  ad- 
vanced and  fatal  cases  of  hepatitis,  are  abscesses  occupying  either  the  sub- 
stance or  surface  of  the  organ.  When  situated  in  the  parenchyma,  they 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  a  softening  of  the  part  affected,  the  subse- 
quent infiltration  of  a  sero-pnrulent  fluid,  and  the  gradual  solution  or  absorp- 
tion of  the  softened  tissue,  while  the  production  of  pus  increases.  The  parts 
about  the  forming  abscess  are  more  vascular  than  natural.  Sometimes  there 
is  only  one  abscess,  sometimes  two  or  more,  and  occasionally  they  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  filbert  or  less,  up  to  that 
of  one  of  the  lobes,  or  even  of  the  whole  organ.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  liver  appears  to  have  been  converted  into  a  purulent  mass,  en- 
closed in  the  investing  membrane.  The  pus  of  one  of  these  abscesses  has 
been  known  to  weigh  eleven  or  twelve  pounds.  They  are  more  apt  to  occupy 
the  right  than  the  left  lobe.  Sometimes  they  are  encysted,  that  is,  sur- 
rounded by  a  smooth  membranous  sac,  resulting  from  the  exudation  of  coagu- 
lable lymph ;  sometimes  the  pus  is  contained  in  a  cavity  which  appears 
merely  to  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  the  paren- 
chyma of  which  forms  its  walls.  The  pus  is  either  genuine,  as  in  ordinary 
abscesses  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  is  variously  altered,  being  sometimes  con- 
taminated with  bile,  or  the  remains  of  the  disorganized  substance  of  the 
liver,  and  presenting  very  different  qualities  of  colour  and  consistence.  Thus, 
it  may  be  reddish,  greenish,  or  blackish,  and  either  as  thin  almost  as  water, 
semi -liquid,  or  nearly  concrete.  Abscesses  have  also  been  observed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  produced  either  by  the  deposition  of  pus  beneath  the 
peritoneal  coat,  or  in  cavities  formed  by  adhesions  between  that  coat  and 
contiguous  surfaces. 

Cicatrices  of  abscesses  occasionally  exist  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  liver,  at  least,  portions  of  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  matter  have 
been  noticed,  with  radii  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
central  point,  which  have  been  taken  for  cicatrices,  and  with  the  greater 
probability,  as  they  have  been  found  in  persons  who  had  been  suspected, 
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dariDg  life,  of  having  been  affected  with  hepatic  abscess.  (I%omp8on  on 
Diseases  of  the  Liver  and  Biliary  Passages.) 

Instances  of  undoubted  gangrene  of  the  liver,  following  inflammation, 
have  been  recorded ;  bat  they  are  very  rare ;  and  most  of  the  cases  which 
have  been  considered  as  gangrene,  were  probably  mere  softening,  as  the  fetid 
odour  was  wanting. 

Catises, 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  hepatitis  is  long-continued  exposure  to  heat 
Hence,  the  disease  is  much  more  common  within  the  tropics  than  in  cold  or 
temperate  latitudes,  and  is  generally  prevalent  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
and  continuance  of  the  heat,  though  this  is  not  uniformly  the  case.  An  ele« 
vated  temperature  probably  operates  as  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  liver,  and 
either  excites  it  into  inflammation,  or  sustains  it  in  a  state  of  excessive 
action,  which  strongly  predisposes  it  to  take  on  that  condition,  when  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  any  other  cause.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  liver  ia 
kept,  in  hot  climates,  in  a  constant  state  of  exaltation  by  the  duty  of  dis- 
charging from  the  system  the  excess  of  carbon,  thrown  upon  it  in  conse- 
quence of  an  insufficient  elimination  of  that  substance  through  the  lungs. 

Among  the  agencies  which  co-operate  with  heat,  one  of  the  strongest  is 
probably  Ihat  exercised  by  vicissitudes  of  temperature ;  by  changes,  for  ex- 
ample, from  hot  and  dry  to  cold  and  damp  weather,  or  by  exposure  to  cold 
in  any  mode  when  heated  and  perspiring  from  over-exertion. 

Miasmatic  influence  is  also  probably  among  the  frequent  causes  of  hepa- 
,  titis.  That  it  is  capable  of  producing  this  effect  indirectly,  through  the 
.  agency  of  the  morbid  processes  which  it  sets  up  in  the  system,  admits  of  no 
doubt;  for  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  one  of  the  recognized  accompani- 
ments and  results  of  bilious  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  Bat  there  if 
also  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  immediately  deranging 
the  hepatic  actions,  and,  under  favouring  circumstances,  of  producing  hepatic 
inflammation.  How  otherwise  can  we  explain  the  greater  prevalence  of  all 
ordinary  morbid  affections,  having  their  origin  in  the  liver,  in  hot  miasmatic 
regions  than  in  those  which  are  at  the  same  time  hot  and  dry  ? 

Hepatitis  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  epidemic ;  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that,  where  this  has  been  thought  to  be  the  case,  a  closer  examination 
would  have  discovered  some  local  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  the  resulty 
as,  for  example,  miasmatic  exhalation. 

Many  other  causes  of  this  affection  have  been  enumerated ;  as  direct  in* 
jury  to  the  liver  by  falls,  blows,  &c.,  or  by  the  presence  of  gall-stones ;  violent 
and  fatiguing  bodily  exertion ;  excess  in  the  use  of  rich  animal  food ;  intem- 
perate drinking ;  the  abuse  of  mercury ;  the  translation  of  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism ;  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges,  especially  from  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels;  paroxysms  of  violent  emotion,  as  of  anger,  terror,  &c.\ 
and  continued  mental  depression  from  grief,  disappointment,  or  anxiety. 
Peiliaps  the  most  fruitful  of  these  is  habitual  intemperance,  which,  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances,  even  in  temperate  latitudes,  lays  the  foundation  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  liver.  That  alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach  shoaldi 
act  with  special  energy  upon  the  liver  will  be  readily  understood,  if  the 
prevalent  opinion  be  admitted,  that  it  enters  the  circulation  by  the  route  of 
the  portal  veins,  and  must,  therefore,  be  distributed  throagh  the  liver  before 
it  can  reach  the  system  generally.  Much  stress  too  has  been  laid,  by  some 
writers,  upon  the  abuse  of  mercury,  especially  of  calomel,  given  in  sach 
unstinted  measure  as  it  often  has  been  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  fevers, 
and  other  diseases  incident  to  hot   seasons   and  climates.      The  late*' Dr. 
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Chapman,  of  the  University  of  PeDDsjlTania,  expressed,  in  decided  ternra, 
his  opinion  to  this  effect,  and  his  experience  entitles  that  opinion  to  great 
weight.  The  well-known  excitant  influence  of  mercnrj  upon  the  hepatic 
functions,  would  of  itself  render  the  production  of  inflammation  from  a  great 
excess  of  its  action  a  highly  probable  result.  I  cannot,  however,  say,  though 
much  in  the  habit  of  using  mercury  as  a  remedy,  that  I  have  myself  witnessed 
such  an  effect;  but  the  reason  may  be  that  I  have  generally  been  very  careful 
to  use  it  moderately. 

The  liver  is  undoubtedly  often  inflamed  through  the  agency  of  morbid  con- 
ditions of  other  parts  of  the  system.  Diseases  of  the  heart  which  impede  the 
flow  of  blood  into  its  right  cavities,  and  diseases  of  Ihe  lungs  which  produce 
indirectly  the  same  result,  frequently  disturb  the  hepatic  functions,  and  favour 
the  production  of  chronic  inflammation,  by  occasioning  congestion  of  the 
ascending  cava,  and  consequently  of  the  liver.  Tumours  pressing  upon  the 
vena  cava  may  have  the  same  effect.  Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
notoriously  affect  the  liver.  Between  these  structures  so  close  a  sympathy 
exists,  that  some  derangement  of  the  one  might  be  expected  as  an  almost 
necessary  result  of  serious  disease  in  the  other.  It  is  supposed  that  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  may  travel 
to  the  liver,  and  thus  excite  hepatitis.  But  the  chief  source  of  disorder  of 
the  liver,  consequent  upon  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  probably  the 
change  in  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  blood  sent  into  the  former  organ 
through  the  portal  vessels.  How  frequently  must  hepatic  congestion  result 
from  an  over-active  circulation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  1  Besides,  the 
noxious  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  whether  introduced  from  without, 
or  resulting  from  morbid  secretion  or  chemical  changes  in  the  canal  itself,  are 
frequently  absorbed  into  the  portal  vessels,  and  carried  by  its  ramifications 
through  every  part  of  the  liver  before  they  can  enter  the  system.  Upon  this 
organ,  therefore,  their  injurious  influence  must  be  first  exerted.  Hence,  dys- 
pepsia, chronic  gastritis  and  enteritis,  dysentery,  colic,  &c.  are  not  unfre- 
qnently  associated  with  hepatitis,  especially  in  its  chronic  forms,  either  as 
cause  or  effect.  Probably  sedentary  habits  favour  the  production  of  chronic 
hepatitis  chiefly  by  their  primary  influence  on  the  alimentary  canal.  Diseases 
of  the  brain  have  also  frequently  been  observed  in  connection  with  hepatic 
inflammation,  but  whether  in  the  direct  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  not 
perhaps  been  so  clearly  demonstrated.  Abscesses  in  the  liver,  as  the  result 
of  fatal  injuries  of  the  brain,  have  often  attracted  the  notice  of  pathologists ; 
and  many  have  ascribed  them  to  a  direct  sympathy  between  these  organs. 
But  similar  abscesses  have  been  observed  after  surgical  injuries  elsewhere, 
such  as  amputation  of  a  limb ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  liver  is  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  feel  the  influence  of  those  diseases  in  which  the  blood  may  be 
supposed  to  suffer  under  peculiar  contamination,  such  as  cancer  and  fungus 
bsematodes.  It  is  now,  therefore,  supposed  that  hepatic  abscesses,  following 
extensive  injuries,  are  the  result  rather  of  phlebitis  and  the  consequent  intro- 
duction of  pus  into  the  circulation,  or  of  a  purulent  infection  of  the  blood 
from  some  other  cause,  than  of  mere  sympathy.  A  similar  origin  is  ascribed 
by  Dr.  George  Budd  to  the  abscesses  of  the  liver,  so  frequently  found  con- 
nected with  ulcerations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  particularly  of  the  large 
intestines  in  dysentery.  The  ulcer  is  the  source  of  some  acrid  product,  which, 
admitted  into  the  blood-vessels,  induces  that  condition  of  the  blood  which 
tends  to  the  formation  of  metastatic  abscess.  (See  Metastatic  Abscess  or 
Purulent  Infection,)  Dr.  Budd  thinks  also  that  hepatic  abscesses  sometimes 
originate,  on  similar  principles,  from  ulcers  of  the  gallbladder.  (Diseases of 
ihe  Liver ^  2d  ed.,  p.  84.) 

Fiualiy,%ge  and  sex  are  supposed  to  have  some  influence  in  the  causation 
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of  hepatitis;  and  it  has  been  said  that  children  and  females  are  less  liable  to 
the  disease  than  adnlts  and  males ;  bat,  if  this  difference  really  exists,  it  is 
probably  much  more  owing  to  difference  in  exposure  to  the  causes,  than  to 
any  peculiar  susceptibility  of  constitution. 

TreaJtmerd, 

In  acute  hepatitis,  when  the  pulse  is  strong,  and  the  constitution  unim- 
paired, blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease.  Bleeding  is  especially  demanded  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  peritoneal  surface  is  affected ;  but  it  is  highly  important 
also  in  the  exclusively  parenchymatous  inflammation.  The  amount  taken 
should  be  limited  only  by  the  effect  upon  the  symptoms  and  the  circulation. 
It  is  so  altogether  uncertain  that  no  definite  rule  can  be  given.  In  urgent 
cases  the  bleeding  should  be  copious,  and  may  be  repeated  once  and  again  if 
apparently  called  for.  Even  in  cases  less  strikingly  developed,  it  may  still 
be  important  to  resort  to  this  remedy;  but  always  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
vious habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  general  condition  of  his  system.  It  is 
said  not  to  be  borne  so  well  in  hot  as  in  temperate  climates. 

Local  bleeding  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  the  lancet,  or  substitute  for  it 
when  forbidden.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that,  in  acute  hepatitis,  blood  cannot 
be  taken  with  propriety  from  the  vicinity  of  the  disease.  Some  recommend 
preferably  bleeding  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels;  but  I  believe  that,  in  in- 
flammation of  an  interior  organ,  no  position  is  upon  the  whole  so  favourable 
for  local  depletion  as  the  surface  of  the  body  immediately  over  the  part 
affected.  Theory  may  indicate  another  point  as  having  a  closer  vascular 
connection  with  the  inflamed  organ ;  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  account,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  for  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  loss  of 
blood  from  the  surface:  but  speculation  should  yield  to  an  experience  almost 
universal,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  hold  as  well  in  this  as  in  other  instances. 
Cups  or  leeches  may  be  employed.  The  latter  are  preferable  when  there  is 
great  tenderness  upon  pressure,  and  should  of  course  be  used  when  blood  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  anus.  But,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  cups  are 
preferable  to  the  side,  and  especially  over  the  ribs,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
siderable revulsion  they  produce  in  addition  to  their  depletory  effect. 

Purgatives  are  useful,  in  acute  hepatitis,  both  by  their  revulsive  action,  and 
by  the  depletion  they  indirectly  produce  from  the  portal  veins.  Mercurials 
are  especially  indicated,  in  consequence  of  their  property  of  increasing  the 
hepatic  secretion,  and  thereby  directly  unloading  the  congested  vessels  of  the 
liver.  From  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment,  and  followed  in  a  short  time  by  one  of  the  saline  ca- 
thartics, or  by  the  infusion  of  senna  with  salts.  In  the  cases  of  individuals 
liable  to  suffer  great  irritation  of  stomach  and  bowels  from  calomel,  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  the  mercurial  pill  may  be  substituted.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  proper  to  administer  the  mercurial  in  connection  with  a  quicker  cathartic, 
as  jalap,  scammony,  &c.;  but  this  plan  is  often  forbidden  by  irritability  of  the 
stomach.  Calomel  in  smaller  doses,  from  one  to  three  grains,  for  example, 
may  afterwards  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  followed  in  the  morning  by  a  saline 
aperient,  so  as  to  have  the  bowels  well  opened  every  day.  The  saline  cathar- 
tics should  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  so  as  to  render  them  as  little  irri- 
tant as  possible.  It  will  often  be  found  advantageous,  when  the  first  violence 
of  the  inflammatory  excitement  has  been  subdued  by  depletion,  or  earlier  in 
cases  not  requiring  depletion,  to  combine  with  the  calomel  at  night  a  grain 
of  opium,  and,  if  there  is  no  irritability  of  stomach,  an  equal  or  doable  quan- 
tity of  ipecacuanha.  By  this  plan  pain  and  irritation  are  allayed,  (he  patient 
rests  at  night,  and  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver  is  sastainea ;  while,  at 
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the  same  time,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  fall  mercnrial  course,  should  the 
disease  not  appear  disposed  to  yield  without  it. 

Should  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry,  and  the  stomach  not  irritable,  tartar  emetic 
in  solution  may  be  given  in  small  doses,  at  short  intervals,  alone,  or  combined 
with  nitre  or  the  neutral  mixture.  Should  the  patient  be  affected  with  nausea 
or  vomiting,  the  effervescing  draught  would  be  preferable  as  a  refrigerant  dia- 
phoretic. Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  Seidlitz  powder  will  be  found 
useful  as  an  aperient;  and,  if  no  indication  exist  either  for  diaphoresis  or 
purging,  the  sickness  of  stomach  may  be  controlled  by  small  draughts  of  car- 
bonic acid  water,  and  external  fomentations  or  revulsives. 

When  depletion,  along  with  the  measures  proposed,  fails  to  subdue  the  in- 
flammation, the  mercurial  impression  should  be  unhesitatingly  resorted  to. 
In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  produce  a  very  slight 
effect  upon  the  gums.  For  this  purpose,  the  calomel,  before  given  only  at 
night,  may  be  repeated  in  smaller  doses,  say  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain, 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  until  it  begins  to  produce  some  obvious  effect 
upon  the  mouth  ;  or  the  mercurial  pill  may  be  substituted  in  double  or  triple 
the  dose.  When  the  mouth  is  affected,  the  remedy  should  be  omitted  for  a 
timp,  and  resumed  when  found  necessary  to  sustain  the  impression,  which 
should  he  continued  until  all  signs  of  the  inflammation  are  subdued,  or  until 
it  shall  be  found  that  mercury  is  inadequate  to  this  effect.  When  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  do  not  bear  the  mercurial  well,  or  the  system  resists  its  in- 
fluence, recourse  may  be  had  to  the  external  use  of  mercurial  ointment. 

In  severe  and  rapid  cases  of  the  disease,  such  as  are  apt  to  occur  in  tropi- 
cal countries,  the  remedial  means  must  be  proportionably  more  energetic.  In 
these,  calomel  may  be  given  more  freely  as  a  cathartic,  and  afterwards  pushed 
more  speedily  in  reference  to  its  general  effects  upon  the  system ;  while  its 
operation  is  aided  by  mercurial  frictions  or  dressings.  In  common  hepatitis 
of  an  acute  or  subacute  character,  two  or  three  days  or  more  may  be  given 
to  the  depletory  method,  before  attempting  to  establish  the  general  influence 
of  mercury;  in  the  more  alarming  cases,  the  two  plans  should  be  carried  into 
effect  simultaneously. 

While  the  measures  already  mentioned  are  in  operation,  they  should  be 
assisted,  in  the  early  stages,  by  fomentations  or  poultices  to  the  side,  and, 
after  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory  excitement  has  subsided  under  the 
lancet  and  purgation,  by  large  blisters.  These,  in  connection  with  mercury, 
often  serve  to  complete  the  cure,  and  prevent  the  degeneration  of  the  disease 
into  the  chronic  state.  Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  a  more  or  less  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  blister,  one  being  allowed  to  heal  before  another  is 
produced.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  advisable  to  dress  the  blistered  surface 
with  mercurial  ointment. 

Should  evidence  of  suppuration  be  presented,  both  the  depletory  and  mer- 
cnrial plans  should  be  omitted,  or  at  least  very  much  relaxed.  The  indica- 
tions now  are  to  hasten  the  snppurating  process,  to  favoi^r  its  tendency  to  the 
surface,  and  to  support  the  general  strength.  If  any  advantageous  specific 
influence  over  the  liver  can  be  substituted  for  the  mercurial,  which  would  now 
be  too  exhausting,  it  should  also  be  resorted  to.  These  indications  are  best 
met  by  the  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  operates  both  as  a  tonic,  and  an  hepatic 
alterative,  and  by  emollient  cataplasms  to  the  side ;  while  irritation  is  calmed 
by  opiates,  or  other  narcotics,  as  hyoscyamns  and  conium.  In  many  cases, 
it  wilF  be  advisable  to  superadd  the  use  of  qninia  and  the  fermented  liquors. 
Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  other  mineral  acids,  as  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  and 
muriatic,  in  order  to  vary  the  tonic  impression. 

In  the  early  stages,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  cooling  drinks,  and  con- 
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fined  to  a  very  low  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  farinaceous  and  macilagiDons 
liquids.  As  convalescence  advances,  the  diet  may  be  gradually  improved  as 
in  other  inflammatory  affections.  During  suppuration,  also,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  patient  nutritious  food,  such  as  preparations  of  milk,  broths, 
soft-boiled  eggs,  oysters,  &c.,  in  order  to  sustain  the  strength. 

Chronic  hepatitis  requires  a  somewhat  modified  treatment  This  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  whether  the  complaint  is  a  mere  residue  of  an  acute  attack, 
or  was  originally  of  the  chronic  form.  General  bleeding  is  now  seldom 
necessary  or  admissible ;  but  occasional  advantage  may  be  derived  from  local 
depletion  by  cups  or  leeches.  Our  main  reliance,  however,  so  far  as  medi- 
cines are  concerned,  must  be  upon  a  moderate  mercurial  course,  sustained  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  is  highly  important  that  both  these  conditions 
should  be  attended  to.  Merely  to  salivate,  and  then  to  suspend  the  mercurial, 
is  altogether  insufficient  to  remove  a  disease,  often  of  long  standing,  and  at- 
tended with  great  organic  derangement.  A  powerful  impression  will  exhaust 
the  strength  of  the  system,  and  render  a  continuance  of  the  treatment  impos- 
sible, while  the  effect  produced  is  partial  and  temporary.  Many  of  the  faO- 
hres  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  hepatitis  are  probably  owing  to  a  too  ener- 
getic employment  of  mercurials  in  the  first  place,  and  a  too  hasty  abandonment 
of  them  under  slight  discouragements.  The  slightest  effect  on  the  gums  is 
sufficient,  and  this  is  desirable  only  as  a  proof  that  the  mercurial  is  acting, 
and  may  be  very  properly  dispensed  with,  if  the  case  appears  to  be  going  on 
favourably  without  it.  The  mercurial  or  blue  pill  is  decidedly  the  most  suit- 
able of  the  mercurials  in  this  case.  It  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  repeated 
several  times  a  day,  and  combined  or  not,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  with  other  medicines.  Thus,  should  the  bowels  be  constipated,  it 
may  be  given  with  rhubarb,  or  aloes,  or  both ;  should  they  be  too  loose,  with 
opium  or  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  and  sometimes  with  one  of  the  cre- 
taceous preparations,  where  there  are  symptoms  of  acid  in  the  stomach  «nd 
bowels ;  and,  should  the  digestion  be  feeble,  with  extract  of  gentian  or  quassia, 
or  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Should  opium  be  contraindicated,  and 
the  patient  complain  of  pain,  restlessness,  or  other  form  of  nervous  irritation, 
conium,  hyoscyamus,  or  stramonium  may  be  combined  with  the  mercurial. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  better  to  use  very  small  doses  of  calomel,  or  even  to 
depend  upon  mercurial  frictions,  especially  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
very  irritable.  A  mercurial  plaster  worn  constantly  on  the  side  will  be  found 
a  useful  remedy  in  some  very  susceptible  constitutions,  and  may  be  used  as 
an  adjuvant  in  any  case,  when  the  side  is  not  otherwise  occupied.  The  im- 
pression on  the  system  should  be  maintained  for  weeks  or  months,  if  the 
patient  appear  on  the  whole  to  improve  under  it;  care  being  always  taken, 
if  the  mouth  should  be  inadvertently  made  decidedly  sore,  to  suspend  the 
remedy  until  this  inconvenience  has  been  removed. 

During  the  mercurial  course,  revulsion  to  the  side  should  be  made  by  rube- 
facients, repeated  blisters,  pustulation  with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic,  setons, 
or  issues,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  When  the  liver  is  ea- 
larged  and  indurated,  advantage  may  be  expected  from  frictious  over  the 
side  with  iodine  ointment,  repeated  daily  or  twice  a  day,  and  continaed  for  a 
long  time. 

Should  the  mercurial  plan  fail,  or  circumstances  forbid  its  emplojmeot, 
nitromuriatic  acid  should  then  be  resorted  to,  and  employed  both  intemallj, 
and  externally  by  pediluvium,  general  bath,  or  lotion  to  the  side.  Tie  two 
remedies,  however,  should  never  be  administered  at  the  same  time  internally, 
as  they  are  chemically  incompatible,  and  might  produce  serious  mischicC 
The  same  adjuvants  may  be  given,  if  requisite,  in  connection  with  the  nitro* 
muriatic  acid  as  with  mercury.     The  former  remedy  is  especially  adapted  to 
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cases  Id  which  soppnration  has  commeDced,  and  io  which  the  mercurials 
should  uot  be  given,  at  least  as  a  general  rale. 

Other  alteratives  have  enjoyed  more  or  less  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  hepatitis.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  is  taraxacum. 
This  may  be  given  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  mercury  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  aperient  and  slightly  diuretic  properties,  is  especially 
adapted  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation,  and  to  dropsi- 
cal effusion.  The  alkaline  carbonates  sometimes  appear  to  exercise  a  happy 
influence  over  disordered  hepatic  actions,  and  alkaline  baths  have  been  highly 
recommended.  Some  German  practitioners  have  considerable  confidence  also 
in  the  alterative  properties  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Attention,  throughout  the  treatment,  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  skin,  which  should  be  kept  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as 
possible.  (See  Dyspepsia,  Diarrhcea,  Constipation,  dec.) 

The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  highly  important.  Without  being  stimulant, 
it  should  in  general  be  nutritious  and  easily  digestible.  Milk  and  farinaceous 
substances,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food, 
especially  of  boiled  meats  or  poultry,  are  generally  admissible.  But  the  phy- 
sician should  modify  the  regimen,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
inflammatory  excitement  or  general  debility. 

Moderate  exercise  of  the  passive  kind  is  often  useful ;  but  fatigue,  or  vio- 
lent exercise  calculated  to  agitate  the  liver,  as  riding  on  horseback  or  in  a 
rough  vehicle,  should  be  avoided. 

Among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  chronic  hepatitis  is  a  change  of  cli- 
mate. After  failure  by  medical  treatment,  if  the  patient  reside  within  the 
tropics,  he  should  be  sent  to  some  mountainous  region,  or  colder  latitude ;  if 
in  a  city  or  miasmatic  district,  within  temperate  latitudes,  to  some  cool,  ele- 
vated, and  healthy  spot,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  favourable,  or  to 
the  sea-shore,  which  is  almost  always  salutary  in  such  cases. 

Many  natural  mineral  waters  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the  cure  of 
chronic  hepatitis,  and  probably  co-operate  with  the  exercise,  pure  air,  cheer- 
ful society,  and  exemption  from  cares,  incident  to  watering-places,  in  pro- 
ducing a  favourable  impression,  "f  he  waters  of  Yichy  in  France,  Cheltenham 
in  England,  and  Saratoga  in  this  country,  have  been  especially  recommended. 
The  combination  of  chalybeate  and  aperient  properties  should  be  sought  for, 
when  the  stomach  is  feeble,  and  the  bowels  costive.  In  a  different  state  of 
the  bowels,  the  purer  chalybeate  springs  may  be  preferred.  Advantage  has 
also  undoubtedly  accrued,  in  chronic  liver  afiections,  from  the  sulphur  springs, 
SQch  as  those  found  in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  New  York. 
These  may  be  employed  both  internally  and  externally.  In  reference  to  the 
former  mode,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  no  phlogosis  of  stomach,  or 
general  inflammatory  excitement,  exist.  The  hot  springs  of  Virginia  have 
also  been  found  very  useful,  employed  in  the  form  of  bath. 

In  cases  oi  abscess  of  the  liver,  advantage  may  sometimes  be  derived  from 
in  artificial  opening;  but  care  should  be  observed  that  the  abscess  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced ;  and  the  operation  should  not  be  performed,  unless  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  perito- 
neum of  the  liver  and  that  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  as  otherwise  the  pus 
might  escape  into  the  cavity,  and  occasion  fatal  peritonitis.  When  evident 
ilactuation  is  presented,  the  integuments  obviously  thinned,  and  the  skin 
over  the  tumour  reddened,  it  may  be  inferred  that  adhesion  has  taken  place ; 
ai^d  a  trochar  or  lancet  may  be  safely  introduced.  Plans  have  been  proposed 
to  effect  the  desired  adhesion,  when  it  is  doubtful,  by  the  application  of  caus- 
tic, and  by  incision  through  the  parietes:     It  appears,  however,  from  disseo- 
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tions,  that  these- plans  have  often  failed.  Mr.  Twining,  who  often  opened 
hepatic  abscesses  bj  caustic,  states  that,  upon  examination  after  death,  adhe- 
sion of  the  peritoneal  snrfaces  had  very  rarely  been  fonnd.  Dr.  Graves  pro- 
posed incision  through  the  integuments  over  the  tumonr,  the  division  of  some 
layers  of  mascle,  and  afterwards  stuffing  the  wound  with  lint.  But  neither 
has  experience  shown  this  method  to  be  effectual.  A  plan  proposed  by  M. 
Begin,  is  to  cut  down  to  the  peritoneum,  open  this  carefully  as  in  the  opera- 
tion for  hernia,  and  then,  if  adhesion  be  fonnd  not  to  have  taicen  place  already, 
to  apply  common  dressings  to  the  wound  in  the  hope  that  the  consequent  in- 
flammation may  lead  to  the  requisite  consolidation  of  parts.  The  late  Dr. 
Horner,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  operation  for  opening  an 
hepatic  abscess,  having  found  a  want  of  adhesion  upon  cutting  through  the 
abdominal  parietes,  stitched  the  liver  to  the  side  by  means  of  a  crooked 
needle  armed  with  a  kid-skin  ligature,  and  then  plunged  a  trochar  and  eanola 
into  the  abscess.  No  signs  of  peritonitis  followed,  and,  though  the  patient 
died,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  previous  exhaustion,  yet,  upon  exam- 
ination after  death,  adhesion  was  discovered  immediately  around  the  wound, 
which  had  proved  sufficient  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  {Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.,  xiv.  87.)  Perhaps  the  dangers  of  the 
want  of  adhesion  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  Dr.  Thompson  states 
that,  in  the  cases  on  record  in  which  hepatic  abscesses  have  been  opened, 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  of  them  there  was  no  adhe- 
sion, yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  pus  having,  in  any  one  case,  entered  the 
abdominal  cavity ;  and  Dr.  Murray  expressly  declares,  in  the  Madras  Quar- 
terly  Medical  Journal  (July,  1839),  that  he  has  opened  many  hepatic  ab- 
scesses, in  which  there  was  no  adhesion  between  the  liver  and  abdominal 
parietes,  and  that  in  none  did  any  matter  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
after  the  operation.  (Dis.  of  the  Liv.  and  Bil.  Passages,  by  Wm.  Thompson, 
M.D.)  Two  modes  of  opening  the  abscess  have  been  proposed,  one  by  cans- 
tic  potassa,  the  other  by  a  cutting  instrument.  The  latter  is  now  almost 
universally  preferred.  A  trochar  and  canula  may  be  employed ;  but  some- 
times the  contents  of  the  abscess  are  so  thick  that  they  will  not  readily  flow 
ont  through  the  instrument,  in  which  case,  a  larger  opening  may  be  made  by 
the  knife.  Dr.  Budd  has  suggested  a  danger  from  opening  abscesses,  which 
had  previously  scarcely  been  taken  into  account.  The  substance  of  the  liver 
being  firm,  the  walls  of  the  abscess  may  not  collapse  when  the  pns  is  evacu- 
ated ;  air  consequently  enters ;  and  the  pus,  undergoing  decomposition,  be- 
comes acrid  and  thus  tends  to  sustain  irritation  in  the  organ.  {Diseases  of 
the  Liver,  2d  ed.,  p.  116.)  This  is  less  an  objection  to  the  opening  of  the 
abscess,  than  to  any  subsequent  measure  for  forcing  out  the  pus  to  a  greater 
extent  than  would  be  spontaneously  effected  by  the  collapse  or  contraction 
of  the  surrounding  tissues.  On  the  whole  the  present  opinion  of  the  profes- 
sion seems  to  be  less  favourable  than  formerly  to  this  operation.  Out  of  81 
cases  in  which  abscess  of  the  liver  has  been  opened  in  India,  there  had  been, 
according  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Waring,  15  recoveries  and  66  deaths;  the  average 
duration  of  life  after  the  operation  was  eighteen  days ;  and  in  no  case  of  re- 
covery was  there  complication  with  dysentery.  {B.  and  F,  3Ied,'Chirurg. 
Rev,,  July,  1855,  p.  8.)  The  existence  of  dysentery,  therefore,  affords  a 
contraindication  to  the  operation ;  and  Mr.  Waring  thinks  that  one  frequent 
cause  of  its  failure  is  the  presence  of  multiple  abscesses  in  the  liver.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Martin,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  practical  observation,  states  that 
be  has  often  seen  the  operation  performed  in  India,  and  has  himself  per- 
formed it,  but  in  no  instance  has  seen  it  of  real  benefit.  {lind.,  Jnly,  1856,  p. 
101.)  A  fair  inference  Is,  that  abscesses  of  the  liver  shonld  be  opened  only 
under  circumstances  offering  very  clear  indications  for  the  operation. 
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Article  11. 

NON-INFLAMMATORY  ORGANIO  DISEASES  OP  THE  LIVER. 

« 

These  are  yery  nnmeroas,  and  generally  difficnlt,  ofbeo  impossible  to  di«- 
tingoish  from  chronic  inflammation  daring  life.  They  are,  indeed,  very  fre- 
qaently  attended  by  inflammation  in  their  conrse,  which  serves  to  mask,  in 
some  degree,  any  pecaliar  phenomena  by  which  they  may  be  characterized. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  them  hare  their  origin,  at  least  occasionally, 
in  the  inflammatory  process  or  its  resnlts.  In  most  of  them,  the  only  treat- 
ment, from  which  any  good  is  to  be  expected,  is  some  modification  of  that 
adapted  to  chronic  hepatitis.  It  wonld  seem,  therefore,  that  no  great  practi- 
cal benefit  coald  accrue  from  their  distinct  consideration.  In  the  formation, 
however,  of  a  jnst  prognosis  in  hepatic  affections,  they  mast  be  taken  into 
accoant ;  and  even  the  partial  knowledge  of  them  we  may  possess  may  lead 
to  sdme  modification  of  the  treatment,  fonnded  npon  the  impossibility  of  ulti- 
mate success.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  such  of 
them  as  have  been  well  ascertained.  It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  in 
consequence  of  their  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  the  free 
flow  of  blood  through  that  organ,  they  necessarily  give  rise  to  the  same  phe- 
nomena as  those  resulting  from  inflammatory  disorganization,  such  as  stoma- 
chic and  intestinal  derangement ;  a  frequently  jaundiced  colour  of  the  skin, 
eyes,  and  secretions;  mental  depression,  heaviness,  stupor,  and  other  marks 
of  cerebral  oppression ;  and  finally  dropsical  effusion,  either  general,  or  ex- 
clusively abdominal.  With  the  exception  of  cancerous  formations,  they  are 
attended  with  little  or  no  pain ;  and,  when  pain  does  occur,  it  is  of  an  obtuse 
character,  and  probably  dependent  in  general  upon  the  development  of  in- 
flammation. Of  course  those  of  them  which  are  attended  with  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  give  rise  to  all  those  signs  of  pulmonary  oppression,  cardiac  de- 
rangement, and  disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  result  from  mechani- 
cal encroachment  upon  the  two  great  cavities,  and  compression  of  their 
contents.  An  interesting  fact  in  relation  to  these  non-inflammatory  organic 
affections  is,  that  they  are  proportionally  much  more  common  in  temperate 
than  hot  climates ;  so  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  causality  as  common  hepatitis. 

Hypertrophy. — This  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  liver,  consequent  upon 
an  increase  of  its  proper  structure,  and  entirely  independent  of  inflammatory 
depositions,  or  the  development  of  new  and  accidental  tissues  or  products  of 
any  kind.  It  may  affect  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ,  j^iving  rise,  in  the 
former  case,  to  great  alteration  of  its  form.  It  is  probably  most  common  in 
children,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  excessive  nutrition  of  the  liver,  which 
constitutes  its  normal  state  in  the  fcetus,  may  not  be  diminished  in  the  due 
proportion  after  birth,  so  that  the  viscus  may  retain  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree its  original  preponderance.  It  is  a  rare  affection  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  considered  morbid.  There  is  no  symptom  by  which  it  can  be  certainly 
distinguished,  during  life,  from  other  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

Atrophy. — This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  affection,  being 
characterized  by  a  diminution  of  the  natural  structure  of  the  organ,  so  as  to 
leave  its  several  constituents  in  their  due  proportion  and  relation ;  a  condition 
such  as  might  result  from  a  defective  nutrition,  or  too  active  interstitial  ab- 
sorption. Every  case  of  shrinking  of  the  liver  is  not  one  of  atrophy;  for  the 
texture  may  be  merely  condensed,  and  the  weight  greater  even  than  in  health. 
In  true  atrophy,  both  the  bulk  and  weight  are  diminished.     It  is  said  that 


general  or  putial.  It  is  otMorved  most  freq^l 
affexTtioDs,  and  may  possibly  resalt  from  louj^^l 
iag  hut  not  reachiog  the  ioaaniniatorf  stjit^l 
during  lire  from  h&rdaeas  proceeding  rrom  oU9 
Softening.— Thia  U  a  frequent  result  ^ 
may  also  occur  wuboal  that  cnnse.  Louis  d3 
observed  by  hira  in  typhoid  fercr,  wliich  be  dealg 
The  liver  breaks  with  the  slightest  forte,  and  cm 
of  powdery  mass.  Another  kind,  nbicti  mar  bt 
softening,  is  marked,  in  extreme  cases,  bjr  a  juu 
of  the  liver,  the  orj^aniiatjon  of  wUii;h  is  coin^fl 
pan,  bat  vitbout  tbe  offeosive  odour  of  gaiqj 
not  be  attended  with  signs  of  cougestioo.  s9 
an  ioi-'reased  Saccidity,  being  thronghont  as  sttK 
tioii  was  noticed  by  Pr.  Baillie,  espeeiallv  in  of^ 

Cirrhosis.— Granular  Degoneraticxi 

sITecliuu  was  described  by  Dr.  Bailliu  uDder  riiafl 
o/  Ihf  liver.'^  It  was  aftenvards  investigate^! 
cirrho/ia  (from  'ippa;,  yellow),  in  accordauce  ^M 
nature,  tt  conMsta  in  the  development,  apon  a 
subaiaDcc  of  Ihe  liver,  of  innumerable  curpnscla^ 
of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hazelnut,  or  even  lar^ 
diminished  in  bulk,  sometimes  considerably  so;  is 
bealth.  and  rough  npoti  the  stirfnce,  iu  consequcDci 
liitle  bodies,  ai>d  the  sbrinking  of  the  surface  bt 
stances,  tbe  balk  of  the  livor,  instead  of  beiog  dii 
and  its  substance  softer  instead  of  firtner  than  in 
10  lie  the  first  singe  of  the  affection ;  and,  in  casu  i 
that  the  corpuscles,  or  ralher  mortiid  snbdivision 
larger  than  when  tbe  liver  is  smaller  and  Grmer.  T 
is  yellow  of  different  tints,  somEtiiues  a  bright 
brownish  or  greenish,  and  uccasiunuHy  of  a  reddii 
Upon  white  paper,  they  impart  to  it  a  yellow  « 
Kfte  surface,  at  first  sight,  appears  uniform  ant 
^^t.  more  cloaely  examined,  is  found  to  be  stuA 
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proper  structnre  of  the  liver,  or  of  one  of  its  constitaents.  It  was  at  one  time 
thought  bjaDatomists  that  the  liver  consisted  of  two  substances:  "one  appa- 
rently formed  by  the  ramification  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  presenting  a 
reddish  appearance,  the  other  yellowish-white,  and  supposed  to  be  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile."  In  accordance  with  this  notion, 
Bonillaud  maintained  that  the  corpuscles  were  nothing  more  than  the  secre- 
tory granules  of  the  liver,  undergoing  gradual  organic  change,  in  consequence 
of  the  obliteration  of  the  vascular  plexus,  and  the  interruption  thus  offered 
to  the  hepatic  circulation.  Andral  also  stated  his  belief  that  they  were  the 
hypertrophied  yellow  constituent  of  the  liver,  predominating  over  the  atro- 
phied red  constituent.  But,  after  this  doable  constitution  of  the  liver  was 
disproved  by  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Kieman,  it  became  necessary  to  resort 
to  another  hypothesis ;  and  Cruveilhier  suggested  that  cirrhosis  might  con- 
sist in  an  excessive  development  of  a  portion  of  the  grannies  of  the  liver,  con- 
sequent upon  atrophy  of  the  remainder.  According  to  Dr.  Garswell,  the  dis- 
ease is  essentially  atrophy  of  the  lobular  structure,  produced  by  a  contractile 
fibrous  tissue,  originating  in  inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  which  is 
the  cellular  envelope  surrounding  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  and  ramify- 
ing with  them  through  the  viscus.  Something  like  this  is  the  opinion  at 
present  prevalent  among  English  pathologists.  They  conceive  that  a  fibrous 
tissue  has  formed  in  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  blood-vessels  and  areolar  tis- 
sue around  the  acini,  which  may  be  seen,  in  the  section  of  the  liver,  forming 
white  lines  around  the  granules,  and  which  by  its  contraction  causes  compres- 
sion of  the  secretory  cells,  and  general  atrophy  of  the  liver.  By  some  this 
fibrous  matter  is  considered  as  the  product  of  inflammation,  by  others  as  a 
peculiar  abnormal  product,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  non-inflammatory  exu- 
dation, which  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  tuberculous,  the 
atheromatous,  and  cancerous  formations,  though  possessed  of  distinct  char- 
acters of  its  own.  This  view  is  ingeniously  maintained  by  Dr.  Hanfield  Jones, 
who  designates  this  formation  as  a  fibroid  degeneration,  closely  analogous 
to  what  is  frequently  seen  in  blood-vessels  and  other  parts,  and  called  cartila- 
ginous degeneration,  from  its  cartilage- like  appearance.  (Bril.  and  For. 
Medico- Chirurg.  Bev,,  July,  1854,  p.  28.)  Against  the  opinion  of  Laennec 
are  the  facts,  first,  that  each  morbid  corpnscle,  as  stated  by  Cruveilhier,  when 
cut  through,  exhibits  under  the  microscope  the  same  arrangement  as  the 
healthy  parenchyma,  and,  secondly,  that  the  granules  appear  to  be  capable 
of  secreting  bile,  as  the  quantity  of  this  liquid  produced  in  cirrhosis  is  often 
scarcely  less  than  in  health.  The  opinions  based  upon  the  double  structure 
of  the  liver  are  now  entertained  by  few.  That  the  affection  is  not  essentially 
inflammatory  follows,  I  think,  from  its  course,  and  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
antiphlogistic  measures  in  its  cure.  The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  it  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  fibroid  tissue,  or  a  degeneration  in  character  with  increase 
in  quantity  of  the  normal  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  is  plausible ;  and  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  such  an  abnormal  condition  exists  in  most 
cases ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  explanation,  and  among  them 
the  facts,  that  around  many  of  the  corpuscles  no  confining  or  compressing 
tissue  can  be  detected,  and  that  instead  of  being  compressed,  the  affected 
acini  would  seem  to  be  enlarged.  Indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  view  which  can  be  taken  must 
be  regarded  as  conjectural.*  Cirrhosis  is  sometimes  associated  with  fatty  or 
waxy  degeneration,  and  sometimes  exists  without  either. 

*  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  cirrhosis,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  intimate  structure  of  the  liver.  That  Tiscus  consists  essentially  of  an  aggregation 
of  minute  lobules,  called  acini,  separated  from  each  other  by  areolar  tissue,  through 
which  pass  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  conveying  blood  to  t£« 
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The  symptoms  of  cirrhosis  are  not  strongly  marked,  and  its  existence  is  in 
general  rather  to  be  Inferred  by  the  way  of  exclusion,  than  to  be  positiyely 
demonstrated.  There  may  be  some  dull  pain  or  sense  of  discomfort  in  the 
region  of  the  liver;  but  often  there  is  none,  and  pressure  occasions  no  nn- 
easiness.  When,  along  with  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  disordered 
hepatic  function,  such  as  more  or  less  yellowness  of  skin  or  urine,  gastric  and 
intestinal  derangement,  depression  of  spirits,  &,c,,  there  are  also  abdominal 
dropsy,  either  without  or  preceding  external  oedema,  and  a  diminished  bulk 
of  the  liver,  evident  upon  percussion,  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that 

acini,  as  well  ns  those  of  the  hepatic  vein  and  the  biliferous  tubes  which  carry  the  blood 
and  the  bile  from  them.  In  these  acini  are  performed  the  offices  of  the  liver,  the  secro- 
tion,  namely,  of  the  bile,  and  the  preparation  of  the  blood  brought  by  the  portal  vein 
for  the  purposes  of  the  general  economy. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Kieman,  of  London,  and  of  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  of 
Philadelphia,  these  acini  are  made  up  chiefly  of  a  network  of  minute  tubes,  consisting 
of  a  basement  membrane,  lined  internally  with  epithelial  cells,  the  arrangement  of  which 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Leidy.  Dr.  L.  S.  Beale,  however,  who  has  recently  ex- 
amined  the  structure  of  the  liver  with  great  care,  thinks  that  the  cells  are  not  attached 
to  the  tubes  of  basement  membrane,  but  lie  loose  within  their  cavity.  {MetL  Timei 
and  Gaz.f  July,  1856,  p.  84.)  Between  and  around  these  tubules  ramify  minute  branches 
of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery ;  while,  in  the  centre  of  each  acinus,  a  branch  of 
the  hepatic  vein  arises,  which  receives  the  blood  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  secre- 
tory and  elaborative  action  of  the  cells,  and  carries  it  into  the  vena  cava.  It  is  believed 
that,  as  in  other  secretory  functions,  the  epithelial  cells  of  these  tubules  of  the  acini 
are  the  real  agents  by  which  the  secretion  of  bile  is  effected,  and  the  blood  rendered  fit 
for  its  purposes  in  the  system. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  cirrhosis  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the  cell-action 
is  disordered,  the  cells  themselves  being  abnormally  multiplied,  and  at  the  same  time 
congested  with  abnormal  matter  derived  fVom  the  blood.  The  tubules  are  thus  distended, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  acini  greatly  increased;  while  the  vascular  ramifications  within  the 
latter,  being  unduly  compressed,  are  probably  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  obliterated. 
The  enlarged  acini,  pressing  upon  others  either  less  diseased  than  themselves,  or  alto- 
gether undiseased,  cause  their  absorption;  while  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the 
several  absorbed  acini  becomes  consolidated  about  those  which  are  hypertrophied,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  fibrous  structure  which  separates  and  isolates  the  little  bodies,  and 
which  has  been  taken  for  a  product  of  inflammation  or  of  abnormal  exudation.  In  this 
condition,  the  liver,  as  is  believed  to  be  the  case,  may  be  enlarged  and  soft  in  the  early 
stage,  while  the  corpuscles  themselves  are  often  of  considerable  magnitude.  But,  the 
blood-vessels  being  gradually  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  acini,  cease  to 
supply  to  these  sufficient  blood  to  support  their  hypertrophied  condition.  They  conse- 
quently shrink  more  and  more,  and  the  whole  organ  becomes  at  length  much  diminished, 
and  at  the  same  time  hardened.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  view  is  like 
the  others  quite  hypothetical;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  formation  of  new  or  abnormal  fibrous  tissue,  constituting  a  proper  fibroid  degenera- 
tion; and  that  this  at  least  participates  in  the  general  result.  The  two  conditions  in 
which  the  liver  is  found  in  this  disease,  one  contracted  and  firm,  the  other  large  and 
soft,  one  with  small  granules,  the  other  with  large,  and  which,  though  by  some  thought 
to  be  different  states  of  the  same  disease,  are  by  others  considered  quite  distinct,  give 
some  countenance  to  this  notion  of  the  double  origin  of  the  affection. 

The  flow  of  blood  through  the  organ  is  impeded,  the  secretion  of  bile  is  diminished, 
and  congestion  of  the  portal  circle  wiiii  consequent  abdominal  dropsy  takes  place; 
while,  the  blood  which  passes  into  the  vena  cava  not  being  duly  elaborated,  the  whole 
system  suffers.  According  to  Bernard,  the  liver  elaborates  glucose  or  grape  sugar  for 
consumption  in  the  respiratory  function,  and  fat  and  fibrin  for  the  general  purposes  of 
nutrition.     If  his  views  be  correct,  these  functions  must  suffer  in  cirrhosis. 

Intemperance  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  this  disease.  With 
the  views  above  given,  this  is  easily  explained.  Alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach  enters 
into  the  portal  vein,  and  is  first  distributed  through  the  liver,  which,  theirefore,  feels  the 
full  force  of  its  stimulation.  The  secretory  epithelial  cells  are  excited  by  it  into  inordi- 
nate action,  undergo  in  consequence  excessive  multiplication,  and,  not  being  washed 
away  like  the  analogous  diseased  cells  in  the  kidneys  by  a  current  of  watery  fluid,  ne- 
cessarily accumulate  in  their  tubules,  with  all  the  results  which  have  been  above  re- 
ferred to  as  oharaoterixiog  the  disease  under  consideration.  (J^ot§  to  tk$  ikird^  fourth^ 
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cirrhosis  exists,  especially  if  the  symptoms  have  obstinately  resisted  all  the 
remediate  measures,  or,  if  relieved  for  a  time,  have  again  returned  with  equal 
force.  Should  the  liver  be  within  reach  of  the  touch,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  a  full  inspiration  is  taken,  so  as  to  depress  the  viscus  below  the  edge 
of  the  ribs,  and  should  the  surface  then  have  a  rough  granular  feel,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  almost  certain.  Sometimes  a  fric- 
tion sound  may  be  heard,  arising  from  the  rubbing  of  the  rough  surface  against 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  characteristic  phenomena,  it  thus  appears, 
are  abdominal  dropsy,  exclusive  or  original,  a  diminished  size  of  the  liver, 
and  a  granular  state  of  the  surface.  The  disease  may  exist  without  these 
characters,  but  cannot  then  be  recognized  with  an  approach  to  certainty.  In 
consequence  of  the  impeded  circulation  through  the  liver,  and  resulting  por- 
tal congestion,  there  is  sometimes  enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  patient  is,  in  some  cases,  affected  with  occasional  attacks 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  hsBmatemesis,  though  by 
no  means  a  uniform  attendant  on  this  disease,  is  sometimes  very  copious,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient,  and  has  even  been  known 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  uncer- 
tain, as  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  of  commencement.  It 
may  end  in  a  few  months,  or  last  a  year  or  more.  So  far  as  known,  its  ter- 
mination is  uniformly  fatal.  Towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  the  pulse,  be- 
fore nearly  natural,  becomes  frequent  and  irregular;  the  skin,  usually  dry 
and  of  the  natural  temperature,  becomes  cold ;  emaciation  takes  place,  some 
cedema  of  the  lower  limbs  is  observed,  the  strength  utterly  fails,  and  the  pa- 
tient dies  of  debility,  evincing  usually  before  death  more  or  less  mental  dis- 
order. 

Little  is  known  in  relation  to  its  cause.  It  often  occurs  in  drunkards,'  but 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  class  of  persons;  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  patients  who  have  come  under  my  own  notice  have  been  of 
temperate  habits.  It  is  apt  to  be  coincident  with  granular  disease  of  the 
kidneys. 

In  regard  to  its  treatment  nothing  more  satisfactory  can  be  said  than  of 
its  causes.  So  far  as  is  known  it  is  a  necessarily  fatal  disease;  but  it  may 
very  possibly  have  happened  that  cases  have  yielded  to  treatment  in  their 
earlier  stages,  without  the  nature  of  the  complaint  being  recognized.  It  is 
proper  always  to  combat  the  symptoms,  as  they  appear,  by  such  means  as  are 
usually  employed  for  similar  symptoms  in  other  hepatic  complaints ;  as,  for 
example,  in  chronic  inflammation.  Cirrhosis  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  fatal  diseases  of  the  liver  in  temperate  climates. 

Fatty  Liver. — There  appear  to  be  two  forms  of  fatty  liver,  one  in 
which  the  oil  accumulates  in  the  organ  from  over-production,  as  in  the  liver 
of  the  goose  when  over- fed,  the  other  in  which  the  oil  takes  the  place  of  the 
healthy  tissue,  and  which  is  the  true  fatty  degeneration.  Dr.  Hanfield  Jones 
states  that,  in  the  former,  the  oil  globules  are  found  in  excess  within  and 
without  the  cells,  being  everywhere  distributed  through  the  liver;  in  the  latter 
the  oil  drops  are  not  in  distinct  cells,  nor  generally  distributed,  but  are  con- 
fined to  the  margin  of  the  lobules,  where  they  appear  to  have  replaced  the 
cells.  Another  important  distinction,  noticed  by  the  same  observer,  is  that 
sugar  was  found  in  the  merely  over-fat  liver,  while  none  could  be  detected  in 
that  in  which  the  true  fatty  degeneration  had  taken  place;  showing  that  the 
fanction  is  destroyed  in  the  latter,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  former.  {LoncL 
Medico- Chirurg,  Trans.,  xxxv.  249.)  Yet  we  know  of  no  external  marks 
by  which  the  affections  can  be  distinguished. 

In  the  adipose  degeneration  of  the  liver,  this  viscus  is  usually,  though  not 
always  enlarged,  and  sometimes  is  very  much  so.    It  has  been  known  to  fill 
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almost  the  whole  abdominal  cavitj.  The  weight  is  not  intreased  in  a  degree 
corresponding  to  the  enlargement.  The  characteristic  hne  of  the  fatty  lirer 
is  a  pale  yellow  or  cream-colonr,  diversiQed  by  brownish,  deep-orange,  or 
reddish  spots  or  points.  The  organ  is  generally  softer  than  in  health,  bat 
not  always,  and  it  is  said  sometimes  even  to  be  harder.  When  cut,  it  ha«  a 
brownish  or  pale-yellow  colour,  which  is  nsnally  modified  by  innnmerable 
red  points.  It  has  an  nnctnons  feel  between  the  fingers,  greases  the  knife, 
makes  a  greasy  stain  on  bibnlons  paper,  and,  when  heated  moderately,  famishes 
much  oily  matter.  The  augnmentation  of  volume  probably  depends  npon  the 
g^at  amount  of  oily  deposit.  Along  with  this  there  is  atrophy  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  parenchyma,  depending  probably  in  part  on  oleaginous  conversion, 
and  in  part  upon  pressure.  Sometimes  the  deposit  of  fatty  matter  is  partial 
We  have  no  m^eans  of  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  this  complaint  It 
may  be  suspected  when  the  liver  is  considerably  enlarged  in  phthisis,  or  in 
Bright's  disease,  without  the  attendant  pain  and  tenderness  of  inflaromatioiL 
The  causes  are  quite  as  obscure  as  the  diagnosis.  From  the  well-known 
effect  of  close  confinement  and  excessive  feeding  in  developing  fatty  matter, 
with  enormous  increase  in  bulk,  in  the  liver  of  the  goose,  it  might  be  sus- 
pected that  the  same  causes  are  capable  of  producing  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration in  man.  But  we  have  no  positive  proof  to  that  effect.  Fatty 
liver  is  frequent  in  phthisis,  and  exists  in  other  chronic  complaints,  especially 
Bright's  disease.  Louis  found  it  in  one  out  of  three  of  all  the  cases  of 
phthisis  which  he  examined  after  death;  and  of  49  cases  of  fatly  liver  whieh 
he  observed  in  the  course  of  three  years,  47  occurred  in  consumptive  patients. 
According  to  the  same  observer,  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  women  than  in 
men.  Dr.  George  Johnson  states  that  of  21  cases  of  fatty  liver  observed  by 
him,  17  occnrred  in  combination  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  which 
is  the  ordinary  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease.  (Medico- Chirurg.  Trans., 
zxix.  12.)  Nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said  of  its  treatment.  An  obvious 
inference  from  what  has  been  stated  would  be,  that,  in  individuals  suspected 
to  have  this  complaint,  sedentary  habits  and  over-eating,  especially  of  food 
containing  oily  matter,  should  be  avoided.  Nevertheless,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  cod-liver  oil  may  prove  beneficial  by  favourably  modifying  the 
nutritive  function  in  the  liver. 

Waxy  LiV6r. — Brawny  Liver.  —  Scrofulous  I/iver. — Lardaceous 
Liver. — -This  has  usually  been  considered  a  variety  of  fatty  liver,  and  not  un- 
frequently  been  confounded  with  it.  Pathologists  now  believe  it  to  be  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  degeneration  or  deposition,  having  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  fatty  matter.  It  has  been  specially  examined  by  Dr.  Geo.  Bndd  (Dis- 
eases of  the  Liver,  2d  ed.,  p.  304),  and  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner  (Ed,  Monthly 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1854,  p.  186).  The  liver  is  much  enlarged,  some- 
times enormously  so,  and  at  the  same  time  denser  than  in  health.  It  is  usually 
pale  or  fawn-coloured,  but  sometimes  red  from  congestion,  and  sometimes 
mottled.  It  is  of  a  tough  texture,  and  when  cut  presents  a  uniform,  compact, 
smooth,  somewhat  shining  or  translucent  surface,  pale  or  yellowish,  and  not 
unlike  bacon  rind  or  yellow  wax,  both  of  which  have  given  it  names.  Under 
the  microscope,  the  entire  structure  seems  to  have  been  changed,  and  the 
epithelial  cells  appear  compressed,  irregular,  with  atrophied  nuclei,  and 
sometimes  aggregated  in  masses.  The  affection  has  been  noticed  especially 
in  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  patients,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Gairdner,  is  the 
most  frequent  hepatic  lesion  in  phthisis,  more  so  even  than  the  hiij  liver, 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  confounded  by  Louis.  The  two  condi- 
tions, however,  sometimes  coexist  in  the  same  liver.  Hypertrophied  liven 
are  very  frequently  of  this  lardaceous  character.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tent of  disease  in  the  organ,  there  is  often  no  deficiency  of  bile,  and  the  ehief 
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inconyenfence  arises  from  its  bolk  and  conseqaent  pressore.     The  patient 
nsnally  dies  of  other  coincident  diseases. 

Nutmeg  Liver. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  liver,  when  it  ex- 
hibits, in  its  cnt  snrface,  a  veined  appearance,  produced  bj  two  distinct  colours 
eonspicnonsly  interminji^led,  as  seen  in  the  section  of  a  nntmeg.  These  colours 
are  nsnally  red -and  yellowish  or  whitish,  and  are  owing,  the  former  to  san- 
frnineons  congestion,  the  latter  probably  to  the  impermeability  of  portions  of 
the  tissne,  from  destruction  or  occlusion  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  limits  of 
the  colonrs  are  often  well  defined,  and  the  contrast  not  unfreqnently  striking. 
The  condition  does  not  depend  on  any  one  lesion,  but  may  result  from  what- 
eyer  produces  degeneration  of  the  tissue  in  closely  neighbouring  minute  sec- 
tions, irregularly  intermingled  with  unaltered  parts.  The  degeneration  may 
be  fatty,  or  waxy,  or  possibly  fibroid;  and  hence  the  nntmeg  liver  may  belong 
to  either  of  these  affections.  The  colours  are  most  strikingly  contrasted  when 
circumstances  exist  which  produce  intense  venous  congestion.  The  most 
marked  case  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen,  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1854-5 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  a  drunkard  who  died  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
with  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valves,  great  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle, 
distended  and  throbbing  jugulars,  and  universal  venous  congestion.  The  liver 
was  somewhat  enlarged,  dense,  tough,  of  a  blackish  redness  externally,  and 
intense  venous  redness  upon  its  cut  surface,  beautifully  veined  everywhere 
with  a  fine  distinct  yellowness.  There  was  no  fatty  feel,  nor  greasy  appear- 
aoce  on  the  knife;  and,  when  a  small  portion  of  the  yellow  matter  was 
scooped  out  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  exhibited  masses  of 
irregular  cells,  containing  granular  matter,  either  without  visible  nuclei,  or 
with  indistinct  ones;  the  condition  ascribed  to  the  cells  of  the  waxy  liver,  of 
which  I  have  no  doubt  this  wtfs  a  commencing  example. 

Tubercles. — This  term  is  employed  here,  as  in  general  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  exclusively  to  designate  that  morbid  deposit  which,  when  exist- 
ing in  the  lungs,  constitutes  genuine  phthisis.  Tumours  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  liver,  having  all  the  proper  tuberculous  characters,  and  in  all 
the  different  stages.  Such  tumours  have  been  described  by  Portal  and 
Baillie.  Cmveilhier,  however,  never  saw  tubercles  in  the  livers  of  adults 
affected  with  phthisis  or  tuberculous  disease  of  the  abdomen ;  and  Louis  ob- 
served only  two  instances  in  the  numerous  cases  of  phthisis  which  he  dis- 
sected. They  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  comparatively  rare.  But, 
according  to  Cmveilhier,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  livers  of  tuber- 
culous children  thousands  of  minute,  hard,  semi-transparent  granules,  like 
millet-seed;  and  I  have  myself  examined  the  liver  of  an  adult,  dead  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  the  cut  surface  of  which  appeared  completely  studded 
with  minute  oval,  hard,  translucent  corpuscles,  which  could  be  readily  iso- 
lated from  the  parenchyma  in  which  they  were  embedded,  and  bore  an  exact 
resemblance  to  the  miliary  tubercles  of  the  lungs. 

Serous  Cysts  and  Hydatids. — Cysts  containing  watery  fluid  have 
frequently  been  observed  in  the  liver.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  one  consisting 
of  a  single  sac  or  serous  cyst,  the  other  of  a  sac  containing  within  it  one  or  more 
additional  sacs.  The  former  variety  is  a  mere  derangement  of  the  natural 
structure,  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  organization,  a  peculiar  kind 
of  parasitic  animal,  to  which  the  name  of  hydatid  or  acephaloct/Hl  has  been 
griven.  The  proper  aeroua  cyst  is  very  rare.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
both  in  the  interior  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver,  in  the  latter  case  some- 
times partially  embedded  in  its  substance.  There  may  be  only  one,  or  several 
may  exist  at  the  same  time;  and  sometimes  the  liver  appears  as  if  converted 
into  cysts,  filling  its  whole  structure.  This,  however,  is  extremely  rare.  The 
cysts  are  of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  very  large.     When  upon  the  sar- 
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face,  they  may  break,  and  occasion  fatal  peritonitis  by  the  escape  of  their  con- 
tents.  They  are  liable  to  become  inflamed,  to  suppurate,  and  thus  to  be  eon- 
Terted  into  abscesses.     Their  origin  is  uncertain. 

Hydatids  are  not  unfrequent.  They  are,  indeed,  more  common  in  the  liver 
than  in  any  other  organ.  The  cyst  which  contains  them  is  often  thick  and 
fibrous,  and  is  probably  the  product  of  inflammation  excited  by  the  presence 
of  the  parasitic  body.  From  one  to  four  of  these  cysts  have  been  found  at 
.  the  same  time  in  the  liver,  which  is  usually  enlarged,  though  not  necessarily 
so.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  there  is  only  one  hydatid  sac,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst,  and  forms  a  lining  for  it.  Much 
more  commonly,  this  inner  sac,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  mother 
hydatid,  contains  a  progeny  of  smaller  sacs  or  young  hydatids,  which  are  of 
all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  up  to  that  of  the  fist,  and  are  sometimes 
very  numerous.  They  float  in  a  serous  liquid,  usually  of  a  yellowish  colour. 
In  some  instances,  the  cysts  attain  an  enormous  size,  occupying  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  liver,  and  containing  many  pints  of  liquid.  They  may  remain 
for  a  long  time  without  material  change,  and  with  little  disturbance  to  the 
health.  But  generally,  sooner  or  later,  they  become  the  seat  of  a  morbid 
action,  and  undergo  various  changes,  which  sometimes  probably  reconduct 
to  health  through  the  agency  of  absorption,  and  sometimes  end  in  products 
which  are  described  as  resembling  variously  steatomatous,  atheromatous, 
melicerous,  and  tuberculous  deposits.  Not  unfrequeatly  they  inflame  and  sup- 
purate, thus  forming  abscesses  which  contain  the  remains  of  the  hydatids  mixed 
with  the  pus.  These  abscesses  sometimes  pursue  a  course  similar  to  those 
resulting  from  ordinary  hepatitis,  gradually  approaching  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  an^  forming,  through  the  agency  of  adhesive  inflammation,  a  passage 
externally,  or  into  some  one  of  the  different  contiguous  cavities.  Instances 
of  recovery  have  repeatedly  occurred  in  such  cases,  though  the  danger  of 
extensive  inflammation  and  consequent  exhaustion  is  always  great.  Dr. 
Theophilus  Thompson,  in  his  "Lectures  on  Pulmonary  Consumption"  (Am. 
ed.,  p.  33),  relates  a  case  in  which  hydatids  of  the  liver  were  coughed  up, 
and  the  patient  at  the  period  of  t(ie  report  was  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery. 
Sometimes  they  are  vomited  in  large  quantities,  showing  that  the  cyst  had 
opened  into  the  stomach. 

There  is  no  mode  by  which  hydatids  can  be  distinguished  during  life,  until 
their  fluctuation  becomes  evident;  and  then  they  may  be  readily  mistaken  for 
common  abscess.  Such  a  mistake  has  been  occasionally  made,  and  hydatids 
have  been  opened  with  fatal  results.  The  most  striking  diagnostic  characters 
are  the  greater  resistance  of  hydatids  to  pressure,  their  greater  elasticity,  and 
their  more  definite  outline.  According  to  M.  Piorry,  a  cyst  containing  nu- 
merous hydatids  yields,  under  percussion,  a  peculiar  quivering  sensation  which 
is  quite  characteristic.  Skoda  says  that  a  good  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained 
by  tnpping  a  repeater  held  in  the  hand,  or  percussing  a  stomach  completely 
filled  with  water,  and  held  in  the  air.  He  states,  also,  that  it  may  be  observed 
in  cases  of  peritoneal  effusion  when  the  abdomen  is  tense,  and  the  walls  not 
very  thick,  and  that  it  must  be  rarely  observed  in  hydatid  cysts.  Dr.  Ballard 
compares  the  sensation  to  that  imparted  to  the  finger  by  percussion  upoQ  a 
mass  of  jelly. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatal  consequences  which  have  ensued  from  the  pane- 
ture  of  hydatid  cysts  by  mistake,  it  has  been  proposed  to  open  them  with  a 
view  to  the  discharge  of  their  contents,  and  the  institution  of  a  curative  pro- 
cess in  the  sac.  It  is  asserted  that  this  has  been  done  successfully  in  several 
cases  by  M.  Recamier.  His  plan  is  to  apply  caustic  over  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  integuments,  to  divide  the  slough,  again  to  apply  the  caustic 
through  the  opeoiog,  and  to  repeat  the  process,  aotil  at  length  a  slough 
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opens  into  the  cavity.  It  is  snpposed  that,  before  the  separation  of  the 
slough,  the  contigaoas  surfaces  of  the  peritoneom  will  have  been  united  by 
adhesive  inflammation.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  air,  the  evacuated 
cavity  is  filled  with  an  emollient  liquid,  and  is  kept  full  during  the  progress 
of  the  cure,  which  is  measured  by  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  liquid 
necessary  for  the  object.  The  injected  fluid  may  be  rendered  slightly  stimu- 
lant or  antiseptic,  in  ca^es  attended  with  indolence  or  fetor  of  the  cavity. 
A  case  is  on  record  in  which  alcohol  was  injected,  and  the  patient,  after  suf- 
fering for  a  time  with  vomiting,  fever,  and  jaundice,  recovered  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  the  tumour  having  quite  disappeared.  (Bull.  G^n.  de  Therap., 
May,  1855.)  M.  Aran  has  related  two  cases  in  which  recovery  followed 
the  puncturing  of  the  sac,  and  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  a  little  iodide  of  potassium.  (Ibid., 
Sept.  1854.) 

Malignant  Affections. — The  liver  is  peculiarly  liable  secondarily  to 
all  the  malignant  formations.  It  is  also  frequently  attacked  by  them  primarily. 
Thus,  genuine  scirrhns,  medullary  carcinoma,  colloid  cancer,  fibro-plastic  tu- 
mour, and  melanosis  are  all  occasionally  met  with  in  the  liver  as  original 
affections.  These  tumours  may  make  their  attack  either  at  a  single  point, 
and  thence  extend  upon  all  sides,  or  at  several  points  simultaneously.  When 
separate  tumours  occur,  they  are  apt  to  be  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and 
may  thus  sometimes  be  recognized  during  life.  They  form  a  number  of  un- 
equal prominences,  which  are  at  first  rounded,  but,  as  they  advance,  become 
depressed  towards  the  middle  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  softening 
or  ulceration.  While  thus  superficially  distinct,  they  ultimately  coalesce  in 
the  interior  of  the  organ  so  as  to  pervade  its  substance.  The  tumours  are  of 
all  sizes.  The  liver  is  generally  much  enlarged,  and  is  sometimes  found  to 
weigh  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  or  even  more.  The  proper  substance  of  the 
yiscus  is  sometimes  wasted ;  but  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  undergoes  a  kind 
of  hypertrophy ;  so  t|jat  very  variable  phenomena,  connected  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  hepatic  functions,  are  observed  in  different  cases  of  these  malig- 
nant affections.  The  patient  is  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  jaundice,  and  by 
abdominal  or  general  dropsy,  which  probably  depend  in  part  upon  the  pressure 
of  the  tumours  on  the  biliary  ducts,  or  on  the  large  venous  trunks,  in  part 
upon  the  organic  changes  of  the  liver  interfering  with  its  secretory  function, 
and  with  its  power  of  transmitting  into  the  general  circulation  the  blood  sent 
to  it  from  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Malignant  diseases  of  the  liver  usually  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  that  organ,  and  indeed  are  not  unfrequcntly  attended 
with  more  or  less  of  that  condition.  The  lancinating  character  of  the  pain 
sometimes  serves  as  a  diagnostic  symptom;  but  it  cannot  be  relied  on;  be- 
cause this  kind  of  pain  may  occur  in  affections  which  are  not  malignant,  and 
the  malignant  affections  sometimes  occasion  little  or  no  pain,  and  the  pain, 
when  it  does  occur,  is  by  no  means  always  lancinating.  The  existence  of  one 
or  more  prominences  on  the  liver,  sensible  to  the  touch,  is  another  highly 
characteristic  symptom.  But  the  absence  of  such  superficial  tumours  is  no 
proof  that  the  case  is  not  malignant;  and  their  presence,  when  they  do  exist, 
is  sometimes  concealed  when  the  liver  is  covered  by  the  ribs,  or  the  abdomen 
distended  by  dropsical  effusion  or  intestinal  accumulations.  The  first  positive 
proof,  therefore,  of  the  character  of  the  hepatic  affection  is  afforded  by  the 
examination  of  the  body  after  death.  ^ 

No  particular  precepts  are  required  for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 
Until  the  nature  of  the  affection  in  each  particular  case  is  ascertained,  it  will 
be  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  one  of  chronic  hepatitis.   After- 
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wards,  onr  eflTorta  will  be  limited  to  the  relief  of  pain  by  opiates  or  other  ano- 
dynes, and  to  the  palliation  of  the  other  symptoms. 

Besides  ^he  orji^anic  derangements  above  referred  to,  the  liver  is  sabjeei 
also  to  others,  which,  however,  are  very  rare,  and  demand  no  special  precepts. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  production  of  a  peculiar  vascalar  erectile 
tissue,  enlarged  blood-vessels,  worms  contained  in  cysts,  osseous  deposits,  and 
various  anomalous  tumours. 


Article  III 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  LITER. 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  disorders  of  the  liver  anattended 
with  inflammation  or  other  organic  derangement.  Tbey  are  all  perversions 
either  of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  or  secretory  processes. 

1.  Nervous  Disorder, 

Neuralgia. — The  only  known  affection  of  the  liver  coming  exclusively  under 
this  head  is  neuralgia.  Pains  are  not  unfrequently  felt  in  the  right  bypochon« 
drium  and  the  epigastrium,  wholly  unconnected  with  any  appreciable  change 
in  the  healthy  structure  of  the  organ.  They  are  sometimes  obtuse,  sometimes 
acute  and  lancinating;  and  vary  exceedingly  in  their  duration  and  periods 
of  recurrence.  They  may  be  ephemeral,  irregularly  remittent,  intermittent, 
or  continuous,  and  may  vanish  in  an  instant,  or  endure  for  variable  periods, 
even  for  months  or  years.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  case  of  an  elderly 
lady,  who  was  affected  with  pains  of  this  kind  almost  constantly  during  a  great 
part  of  her  life.  They  are  probably  connected  in  general  with  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diathesis,  or  at  least  have  appeared  to  be  so  in  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  notice.  They  may  be  distinguished  frotn  the  pains  of  inflam- 
mation by  the  absence  of  all  the  other  signs  of  that  affection,  especially  of 
the  tenderness  upon  pressure.  Instead  of  being  increased,  they  are  often 
relieved  by  compression  of  the  organ.  There  is  usually  no  loss  of  appetite, 
no  disorder  of  bowels,  unless,  perhaps,  occasional  constipation,  no  jaundice, 
and  no  febrile  disturbance.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  neuralgia 
elsewhere.  (See  Neuralgia,)  Combinations  of  colchicum  with  opiates  or  other 
narcotics,  and,  in  the  intermittent  form,  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  intervals, 
will  probably  be  found  the  most  efficient  remedies. 

2.  Circulatory  Disorder, 

Congestion. — Hyperstmia, — This  consists  in  a  preternatural  fulness  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  tlie  liver,  and  a  consequent  general  or  partial  distension  of 
the  organ. 

It  may  he  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness,  tension,  weight,  or  oppression 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  diminution  or  loss  of  appetite  and  a  furred  tongoe, 
constipation  or  looseness  of  bowels,  deficiency  or  excess  of  biliary  secretion, 
and  a  bilious  tin^e  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine.  None  of  these  symptoms, 
however,  are  constant  There  is  very  commonly  a  feeling  of  general  uneasi- 
ness, languor,  dulness,  drowsiness,  or  depression  of  spirits;  the  patient  being 
conscious  of  something  wrong  ii^  himself,  and  disposed  to  see  nothing  right 
in  things  about  him,  and  yet  wholly  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  sens^ 
tions.  Sometimes  there  is  a  disposition  to  make  frequent  deep  inspirations, 
as  if  to  relieve  the  congestion  by  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm.  The  poise 
is  not  nnfrequently  irregular.     The  symptoms  vary  somewhat  according  as 
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the  coDgestion  is  active  or  passive,  the  former  being  frequently  attended  with 
a  degree  of  general  vascalar  excitement,  the  latter  wholly  without  it,  and 
sometimes  even  marked  by  a  languid  circulation.  If  the  hypochondrium  be 
carefully  examined,  especially  with  percussion,  the  liver  will  often  be  found 
to  extend  beyond  its  normal  limits.  In  some  instances,  the  symptoms  come 
on  quickly  and  as  quickly  disappear ;  in  others,  they  are  more  lasting,  and  if 
not  relieved  end  in  serious  disease.  In  the  efforts  of  nature  to  nnload  and 
relieve  the  liver,  either  directly  by  increased  secretion  or  hemorrhagic  de- 
pletion from  the  organ,  or  indirectly  by  depletion  from  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  she  not  unfrequently  carries  her  salutary  operations  to 
the  point  of  disease,  and  induces  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea, 
melsena,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  or  rectum.  Should  her  efforts  be 
onsuccessfol,  gastric  or  intestinal  inflammation-,  colic,  or  hepatitis  may  ensue 
from  the  congested  state  of  the  portal  circnlation.  Another  disadvantage 
from  portal  congestion  is  deficient  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Nutrition  is,  therefore,  interfered  with;  and  medicines  taken  into 
the  stomach  act  more  slowly  on  the  system,  and  sometimes  are  prevented 
from  acting  until  the  interfering  cause  is  removed. 

When  the  liver  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  some  other  complaint  during 
congestion  of  that  viscus  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  enlarged  either  wholly 
or  partially,  to  bleed  when  cut  into,  and  to  present  throughout  the  seat  of 
congestion  either  a  uniform  deep-red  colour,  or  a  mottled  appearance  of  red 
and  yellow  or  yellowish-white.  This  mottled  aspect  is  ascribed,  by  those  who 
believe  in  two  distinct  constituents  of  the  liver,  to  the  injection  of  one  of 
these  constituents,  while  the  other  remains  in  its  natural  state ;  but,  by  those 
who  do  not  admit  this  constitution,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  congestion 
ia  confined  to  one  of  two  sets  of  vessels,  the  hepatic  and  portal,  which  con- 
vey blood  to  the  viscus.  Sometimes  the  liver  is  observed  to  be  softened,  and 
sometimes  blood  to  be  effused  into  its  parenchyma. 

Cauises. — Whatever  excites  irritation  in  the  liver  may  occasion  active  con- 
gestion, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  produce 
inflammation.  (See  Hepatitis,)  In  its  more  passive  forms,  the  congestion 
may  arise  either  from  obstruction  or  deficient  activity  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
liver,  which  prevents  them  from  passing  as  rapidly  as  nsual  the  blood  brought 
to  them  by  the  portal  vein,  or  from  some  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood 
to  the  heart,  as  in  cases  of  obstruction  in  the  hepatic  vein  or  ascending  cava, 
tumours  pressing  upon  the  latter  vessels,  or  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  which  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle  and  vent- 
ricle. An  increased  circulation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  the  circulation  through  the  liver,  must  lead  to  the  same 
result.  The  affection  under  consideration  occurs  most  frequently  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  is  not  an  unusual  precursor  of  the  more  serious  diseases  of 
the  season,  as  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  the  autumnal  fevers. 

Treatment, — When  the  complaint  is  accompanied  with  arterial  activity  and 
general  plethora,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  blood  moderately  from  the  arm ; 
but  this  is  not  often  requisite.  An  emetic  will  sometimes  operate  very  effect- 
aally  and  speedily  in  removing  the  congestion,  partly  by  producing  compres- 
sion of  the  liver,  partly  by  stimulating  the  secretory  function.  Generally, 
however,  all  that  is  required  is  a  pretty  brisk  purge,  containing  a  proportion 
of  calomel  or  the  blue  mass.  The  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia is  a  very  suitable  combination.  If  deemed  preferable,  the  mercurial 
may  be  given  first,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  some  quicker  cathartic,  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia*  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  or  castor  oil.  By  this 
method,  depletion  is  effected  directly  from  the  vessels  both  of  the  bowels  and 
the  liver.    The  patient  may  continue  to  feel  uncomfortable  until  the  day  after 
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the  operation  of  the  medicine,  when  he  generally  experiences  complete  relief 
If  the  congestion,  or  a  disposition  to  it  should  continue,  a  blue  pill,  alternated 
with  a  mild  laxative  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  will  soon  effect  a  cure. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  diet  should  be  attended  to ;  and,  if  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  and  the  pulse  strong  or  excited,  to  restrict  him  for  a  few 
days  to  vegetable  food,  or  to  this  combined  with  milk.  The  above  plan  of 
treatment  will  answer  whether  the  congestion  arise  from  irritation  or  torpor 
of  the  liver ;  though  in  the  latter  case  bleeding  can  scarcely  be  requisite,  and 
animal  food,  as  a  general  rule,  need  not  be  prohibited.  .Should  the  cause  of 
the  affection  be  mechanical,  the  practitioner  will  be  guided  by  the  nature  of 
the  impediment,  which  he  will  endeavour  to  remove  or  to  palliate;  and, 
when  this  is  impossible,  temporary  relief  may  still  be  obtained  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  mild  purgatives  with  mercurials. 

3.  Secretory  Disorder. 

The  secretion  of  the  liver  may  be  excessive,  deficient,  or  depraved.  In 
either  case,  the  affection  generally  ends  in  complaints  which  are  treated  of 
distinctly;  as  diarrhoea,  cholera,  jaundice,  constipation,  and  melsena,  to  which 
severally  the  reader  is  referred.  There  is,  however,  a  stage  of  the  hppatic  de- 
rangement, before  either  of  the  above-mentioned  complaints  is  decidedly  pro- 
duced, which  deserves  attention,  as,  if  it  be  opposed  by  proper  treatment,  the 
more  serious  consequences  may  generally  be  averted.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  state  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  syjnptoms  of 
hepatic  congestion,  yield  the  only  certain  evidence  of  the  derangement. 

Excessive  secretion  may  be  inferred  from  the  deep  bilious  colour  of  the 
stools,  often  connected  with  abdominal  pains  or  uneasiness,  and  sometimes 
with  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  slight  vomiting  of  bile. '  If  not  arrested,  or 
if  violent  from  the  onset,  it  occasions  bilious  diarrhoea  or  cholera  morbus. 
It  may  arise  from  any  cause  capable  of  stimulating  the  liver,  as  heat,  mias- 
mata, gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  &c.  (See 
Hepatitis.)  The  liver  appears,  in  hot  climates,  to  act  vicariously  for  the 
lungs  in  carrying  off  from  the  blood  the  excess  of  carbonaceous  matter.  It  is 
a  well-established  fact,  that  less  carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  respiration  at 
elevated  than  at  low  temperatures;  and,  consequently,  if  the  same  diet  be 
employed,  an  excess  of  carbon  must  ensue,  unless  carried  off  by  some  other 
cmuuctory ;  and  none  is  known  capable  of  performing  this  office  so  effica- 
ciously as  the  liver.  This  organ,  therefore,  secretes  more  profusely;  the 
direct  stimulus  under  which  it  acts  being  probably  that  of  the  carbonaceous 
principles  accumulated  in  the  blood.  It  is  not  improbable-  that  the  hepatic 
secretory  function  is  thus  frequently  excited  to  excess. 

The  treatment,  in  this  early  stage,  should  consist  chiefly  in  the  removal, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  cause,  and  in  assisting  nature  to  throw  off  the  effete 
matter  which  is  offending  her.  The  means  are  a  mild  diet,  cool  and  unstimn- 
lating  drinks,  bodily  repose,  the  avoidance,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  exposure 
to  heat,  and  the  use  of  mild  cathartics,  such  as  castor  oil,  the  Seidlits  powder, 
or  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  remove  the  bilious  matter  from 
the  bowels.  Should  these  measures  fall,  a  small  dose  of  some  mild  mercurial, 
such  as  the  blue  mass  or  calomel,  followed  by  a  laxative,  will  prove  useful 
by  unloading  the  liver.  If  the  disease  has  advanced  to  bilious  diarrhoea  or 
cholera  morbus,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  recommended  under  the  heads 
of  these  complaints. 

Deficient  Secretion. — The  liver  may  either  secrete  less  than  usual,  or  cease 
for  a  time  to  secrete  altogether.  In  the  former  case,  the  stools  will  often 
be  scanty  or  light-coloured,  or  both.  At  first  they  often  assume  a  light- 
jellow  colour,  as  in  infants,  and,  if  the  affection  continue,  gradually  become 
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lifjfhter  and  lighter,  ontil  at  length  they  no  longer  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
bile,  and  are  either  claj-coloured  or  whitish.  I  have  also  noticed  that  the 
obvious  deficiency  of  bile,  as  indicated  by  the  whitish  discharges,  is  occasion- 
ally preceded  immediately  by  black  <tr  blackish  stools.  This  deficiency  of  bile 
may  be  attended  with  constipation ;  or,  in  consequence  of  portal  congestion 
arising  from  the  suppression  of  the  biliary  secretion,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery 
may  ensue,  the  stools  being  in  the  former  case  copious  and  whitish  or  nearly 
colourless,  in  the  latter  small,  mucous,  and  without  bile.  When  the  stools 
are  thus  destitute  of  bile,  it  may  generally  be  inferred  that  the  hepatic  secre- 
tion has  been  diminished  greatly,  or  suspended,  unless  indeed  the  symptoms 
of  obstruction  of  the  biliary  passages  are  presented.  Along  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  evacuations  alluded  to,  there  is  usually  more  or  less  intestinal 
uneasiness,  gastric  derangement,  and  mental  depression ;  although  these  are 
by  no  means  essential  concomitants.  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  have  been 
mentioned  as  consequences  of  this  kind  of  hepatic  disorder.  Jaundice  is 
also  among  it^  frequent  results.  The  recent  observations  in  relation  to  the 
part  which  the  liver  plays  in  modifying  the  condition  of  the  blood,  explain  the 
well-known  influence  of  deranged  function  in  that  organ,  causing  mental  de- 
pression and  various  nervous  disorders.  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  alvine 
evacuations  accompanying  defective  secretion  of  the  liver  are  very  ofl'ensive  to 
the  smell,  with  an  odour  quite  different  from  the  fecal,  while  fetid  gases  are 
also  apt  to  be  extricated  and  discharged.  These  phenomena  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  kind  of  putrefactive  fermentation  in  the  contents  of  the  bowels, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  antiseptic  influence  of  the  bile. 

The  causes  of  this  inactivity  of  the  liver  are  not  always  obvious.  It  may 
result  from  an  excessive  stimulation,  followed  as  this  condition  often  is  by  a 
proportionate  torpor.  It  may  depend  also  upon  a  diminished  quantity  of  the 
,  materials  for  bile  in  the  blood.  But  it  probably  more  frequently  proceeds 
either  from  the  embarrassment  which  an  overloaded  condition  of  the  organ 
may  occasion  in  the  due  performance  of  its  function,  or  from  some  direct  or 
indirect  sedative  agency,  as  mental  anxiety,  bodily  inactivity,  sympathy  with 
an  enfeebled  stomach,  the  diversion  of  nervous  energy  elsewhere,  the  revulsive 
influence  of  other  affections,  and  general  impoverishment  of  the  blood,   t 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  simple.  The  remedies  must  be  such  as  are 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver,  care  being  taken 
also  to  remove  the  causes,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done.  Alterative  doses  of 
mercury,  combined  with  chalybeates  or  the  bitter  tonics  when  the  stomach  is 
enfeebled,  and  with  mild  cathartics,  as  rhubarb  and  aloes  in  small  doses,  when 
constipation  exists,  are  by  far  the  most  effectual.  Sometimes  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  commence  the  treatment  with  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  or  the  blue 
pill,  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  laxative ;  but  generally  it  will  be  sutBcient 
to  give,  every  evening  or  every  other  evening,  a  grain  of  calomel  or  a  blue 
pill,  to  be  followed  by  a  laxative  in  the  morning;  and  this  treatment  is  to  be 
continued  until  the  discharges  assume  a  decided  bilious  character.  Caution 
should  be  observed  never  to  allow  the  mouth  to  become  sore.  Nitrorauri- 
atic  acid  may  be  resorted  to  if  mercury  fail,  or  cannot  be  given.  Should 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  or  jaundice  ensue,  they  must  be  treated  as  elsewhere 
directed.  Should  too  much  intestinal  irritation  result  from  the  bile  secreted 
under  the  mercurial  influence,  it  will  generally  be  arrested  by  from  five  to  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  a  fluidrachm  of  paregoric.  Aloes  and  dandelion  have 
some  reputation  also  as  cholagogues,  and  may  be  employed  as  adjuvants  of 
the  other  more  eflBcient  remedies. 

Vitiated  Secretion. — The  bile  is  often  much  vitiated.  Sometimes  it  be- 
comes very  acrid,  producing  violent  gastric  and  intestinal  pains,  and  even 
Bpasms.     Such  is  the  case  frequently  in  bilious  diarrhoea  and  cholera  morbus, 
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when  the  secretion  has  undergone  no  obvioas  change  of  colour.  But  not 
unfreqnentlj  it  is  also  much  altered  in  appearance.  Thus,  it  may  be  green, 
dark- brown,  or  blackish.  The  greenness  of  the  bile  sometimes  discharged 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  often  owing  to  acids  in  the  alimentary  canal; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bile  is  occasionally  green  when  secreted. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  black  bile  is  often  discharged  from  the  bowels. 
I  have  repeatedly  noticed  it  of  a  deep-brown  almost  black  colour  after  large 
doses  of  calomel.  Some  consider  the  black  tarry  Stools  of  melsena  as  result- 
ing  exclusively  from  intestinal  or  gastric  hemorrhage.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  also  the  consequence  of  hemorrhage  or  perverted  secretion  of  the 
liver;  as  the  same  material  has  been  found  after  death  in  the  biliary  ducts 
and  gall-bladder.  Bile  may,  moreover,  be  vitiated  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
of  its  characteristic  ingredients.  It  is  asserted  to  have  been  produced  of  a 
white  colour,  and  albuminous. 

The  causes  of  this  perverted  action  of  the  liver  cannot  always  be  traced. 
Generally  they  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  which  occasion  a  mere  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  its  function.  Sometimes  the  affection  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  as  in  scurvy  and  low  fevers. 

The  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  required  by  deficient  secre- 
tion. When  the  affection  assumes  the  form  of  melsena,  it  must  be  managed 
as  directed  under  that  disease. 

The  importance  of  attending  to  these  functional  disorders  of  the  liver,  in 
their  earlier  stages,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  young  practi- 
tioner. At  this  period,  they  may  generally  be  arrested  with  the  utmost  facil- 
ity, and  thus  prevented  from  running  on  into  diseases  which  are  not  only 
troublesome  and  painful,  but  also  frequently  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal 
notwithstanding  the  most  energetic  treatment.  Whenever  there  is  any  rea- 
son whatever  to  suspect  deranged  hepatic  function,  the  alvine  evacuations 
should  be  inspected,  and,  if  not  healthy,  should  be  corrected. 


Artick  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BILIARY  PASSAGES  AND  GALL- 
BLADDER. 

1.  Infiammaiion  of  the  Ducts  and  Oall-Bladder. 

The  biliary  ducts,  like  all  other  similar  passages,  are  liable  to  inflammation 
of  their  mucous  membrane,  which  becomes  swollen  so  as  in  some  measure  to 
impede  the  flow  of  bile.  The  deficieucy  of  this  fluid  in  the  stools,  and  the 
consequent  bilious  tinge  of  the  skin  and  urine,  are  the  only  symptoms  by 
which  the  affection  can  be  recognized ;  as  pain  is  generally  very  slight  or  quite 
wanting,  and  the  inflammation  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  call  into  play 
those  sympathies  which  act  so  important  a  part  in  hepatitis.  Nor  can  these 
symptoms  be  depended  on,  arising  as  they  do  from  many  other  pathological 
conditions,  and  from  some  much  more  frequently  than  from  the  one  in  question. 
T&e  inflammation  may  occupy  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  ducts,  and  may 
even  extend  to  the  tubuli  biiiferi,  and  thus  produce  symptoms  of  obscure 
hepatitis.  Sometimes  it  ends  in  softening  and  ulceration  of  the  membrane, 
and  even  perforation  of  the  coats  has  been  known  to  occur,  followed  by  the 
escape  of  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  fatal  peritonitis.  Such  a  result, 
however,  is  exceedingly  rare,  unless  as  a  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the 
duct,  or  obliteration  of  its  cavity  at  some  point  Occasionally  the  ulcen 
heal,  and,  by  their  contraction,  produce  stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  pat- 
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8age.     The  same  conseqnence  maj  flow  from  a  permanent  thickening  and 
indaration  of  the  coats  from  chronic  inflammation. 

The  gall-bladder  is  not  nnfreqaently  inflamed.  Either  the  peritoneal  cov- 
ering, or  the  mncons  coat  may  be  affected.  In  the  former  case,  adhesions 
are  apt  to  be  formed  with  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  liver,  or  with  the 
peritoneal  investment  of  neighbouring  viscera.  The  affection,  when  exclu- 
sive, might  be  indicated  bj%cute  pain,  confined  to  one  spot,  beneath  the  edge 
of  the  false  ribs,  and  behind  the  right  rectus  muscle;  but  the  diagnosis  must 
always  be  uncertain.  Still  more  obscure  are  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  probably  generally  ends  in  resolution  without 
any  observable  sign,  unless  perhaps  a  dull  pain  or  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the 
part  Sometimes,  however,  the  membrane  ulcerates,  and  the  bladder  may 
become  filled  and  distended  with  pus,  though  this  can  happen  only  when  the 
ootlet  is  closed.  Cases  have  occurred,  in  which  the  distended  bladder  has  been 
perforated,  and  its  contents  have  escaped  with  fatal  effect  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  affection  has  sometimes  pursued  a  safer  course,  exciting  adhe- 
sive inflammation  in  advance  of  the  ulceration,  and  thus  enabling  the  puru- 
lent and  bilious  matters  to  escape  at  the  surface,  or  into  some  one  of  the 
hollow  viscera,  communicating  externally. 

The  coats  both  of  the  biliary  passages  and  gall-bladder  are  also  liable  to 
an  interstitial  deposit  of  lymph  or  pus,  and  to  various  alterations  of  struc- 
ture, which  more  or  less  tend  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  bile.  Among 
these  changes  is  a  sort  of  fatty  degeneration,  analogous  to  that  which  often 
affects  the  great  blood-vessels,  and  occurring  especially  in  advanced  life.  By 
the  stiffening  of  the  coats  thus  produced,  the  bladder  is  prevented  from  duly 
contracting ;  bile  is  consequently  retained ;  and  formation  of  gall-stones,  and 
inflammation  of  the  inner  surface  may  ensue.  {Dr.  George  Budd.)  The  cap- 
sale  of  Glisson  appears  sometimes  to  be  thickened,  and  thus  made  to  press 
upon  the  contained  vessels  and  ducts;  and  Mr.  Twining  refers  to  two  small 
bodies,  which  he  considers  as  absorbent  glands,  one  seated  near  the  junction 
of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  cystic  duct,  the  other  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
common  duct,  and  which  sometimes  become  so  much  enlarged  by  inflamma- 
tion as  to  obliterate  the  passage. 

The  causes  of  these  affections,  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar,  are  probably  the 
propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  duodenum  or  liver,  and  the  presence 
of  acrid  bile,  and  of  biliary  concretions. 

The  treatment  in  those  cases  in  which  a  probable  diagnosis  can  be  made 
ODt,  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  thoagh  the  means  requisite  will  be  much  less  energetic.  It  is  only 
io  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder,  that  opportunity  for  treatment  in  the 
earlier  stages  will  in  general  be  presented.  In  the  other  cases  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  practitioner  is  seldom  required,  unless  to  correct  the  effects,  such 
as  jaundice  and  bilious  accumulation. 

2.  Biliary  Calculi,  or  Oall-fiUmea, 

This  name  is  given  to  concretions  which  form  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  the 
hepatic  and  biliary  ducts.  They  diffier  in  number,  size,  and  position.  There 
may  be  only  one,  or  there  may  be  thousands.  They  may  be  of  the  minutest 
size,  or  large  enough  to  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  gall-bladder.  They  are 
found  in  the  gall-bladder,  tubuli  biliferi,^and  biliary  ducts,  and  occasionally 
also  in  the  bowels.  Concretions  of  very  great  size  have  been  observed  in  the 
last- mentioned  position;  and  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  they 
originated  in  the  intestines,  or  were  carried  into  them  through  the  biliary 
passages  I  have  seen  them  so  large  as  to  fill  the  caliber  of  the  bowel,  and 
moulded  exactly  to  its  shape.  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  they  produced  all 
VOL.  n.  86 
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the  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  which  were  relieved  upon  their 
expulsion.  They  were  clearly  too  large  to  have  passed  throagh  the  d actus 
communis,  and  may  have  either  entered  the  bowels  while  yet  small,  and  have 
grown  by  accretion,  or  may  have  been  formed  in  the  latter  position.  Some- 
times, when  they  cannot  pass  the  ducts,  they  produce  inflammation  and 
ulceration,  and  thus  make  their  way  into  the  bowels;  but  no  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  given,  why  bile  which  has  entered#the  alimentary  canal,  may 
not  deposit  solid  matter  and  thus  increase  or  form  concretions.  Sometimes 
several  calculi  become  impacted  into  a  mass  in  the  bowels,  and  produce  ileus 
by  obstructing  the  passage. 

Gall-stones  are  usually  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  brownish-yellow  colour, 
of  a  rather  soft  consistence,  and  of  various  shapes,  but  generally  with  several 
irregular  faces,  and  rounded  angles,  produced  by  their  mutual  pressure  and 
attrition.  '  Their  composition  is  various ;  but  they  consist  most  frequently  of 
cholesterin  and  bilious  colouring  matter.  Bile  in  a  solid  state,  or  other  con- 
stituents of  it  besides  those  mentioned,  are  said  occasionally  to  form  these 
concretions;  and  calculi,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  have  been  found  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  passages. 

The  concretions  are  probably  formed  in  general  by  deposition  from  the 
bile  around  a  solid  nucleus,  which  may  be  insoluble  matter  precipitated  from 
the  bile,  coagulated  blood,  fibrinous  exudation,  or  solidified  mucus.  What- 
ever impedes  the  flow  of  the  bile  favours  their  production.  The  character  of 
the  secretion  no  doubt  also  has  considerable  influence ;  a  thick,  viscid  bile,  in 
which  the  liquid  solvent  is  saturated  with  the  solid  constituents,  being  more 
likely  to  form  calculi,  than  the  same  liquid  in  its  ordinary  state.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  a  deficiency  of  alkali  in  the  bile  may  have  the  same  effect  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Powell,  gall-stones  are  comparatively  rare  in  hot  countries.  Is 
this  ascribable  to  a  more  liquid  consistence  of  the  bile  7 

The  calculi  often  remain  in  the  gall-bladder  long  without  causing  incon- 
venience, and  are  first  discovered  upon  examination  after  death.  They  may 
even  lie  in  the  ducts  without  producing  any  considerable  uneasiness.  It  is 
when  in  the  course  of  expulsion,  or  when  so  large  as  to  occasion  distension 
or  obstruction,  that  they  become  sources  of  trouble.  If  accumulated  in  the 
gall-bladder,  they  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  a  dull  crepitation,  produced 
when  pressure  is  made  so  as  to  cause  them  to  move  on  one  another ;  and  in 
certain  rare  cases  they  are  large  enough  to  be  felt  upon  external  examination 
near  the  pyloric  region. 

One  of  their  ordinary  effects  is  severe  pain.  Putting  the  coats  of  the  tube 
upon  the  stretch,  they  probably  cause  it  to  contract  spasmodically,  especially 
at  or  near  the  orifice  by  which  the  common  duct  enters  the  duodenum.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  exceedingly  violent.  It  usually  comes  on  suddenly  in  the 
epigastrium  or  toward  the  right  side,  being  felt  especially  at  a  point  corre- 
sponding with  the  orifice  of  the  common  duct,  and  thence  shooting  to  the 
back.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms,  though  there  is  commonly  a  persistent  doll 
pain  in  the  intervals.  It  is  often  attended  with  a  pale  skin,  a  small  and  feeble 
pulse,  nausea  and  vomiting,  anxiety  and  restlessness,  hurried  respiration, 
fkintness,  and  great  prostration.  The  paroxysms  may  occur  several  times  an 
hour,  and  the  attack  usually  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days, 
though  the  case  is  sometimes  much  longer  protracted.  The  calculus  at  length 
generally  escapes  into  the  bowels,  and  passes  along  with  the  stools,  in  which 
it  may  be  discovered  upon  inspection.  Relief  is  experienced  the  instant  that 
it  enters  the  duodenum. 

Another  morbid  effect  of  gall-stones  is  inflammation.  This  may  arise  from. 
the  irritation  of  their  presence,  from  their  direct  pressure  or  distending  force, 
or  from  the  bilious  accnmolations  which  they  occasion.  The  inflammatton 
sometimes  ends  In  soppuration,  ulceration,  and,  through  the  medinm  of  ad- 
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hesions  betweeD  the  contignoas  peritoneal  surfaces,  the  discharge  of  the  cal- 
calos  externally,  or  into  one  of  the  open  cavities.  Recovery  sometimes  takes 
place  under  these  circumstances. 

A  third  effect  worthy  of  notice  is  obstruction.  A  dact  may  be  distended 
by  one  of  these  concretions  so  as  to  produce  spasm,  inflammation,  and  ulcera- 
tion, without  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  bile,  which  may  find  its  way 
alongside  of  the  calculus.  ^  But,  even  in  this  case,  there  may  be  undue  accu- 
mulation of  bile  behind  the  impediment ;  and,  when  the  obstruction  is  com- 
plete, as  occasionally  happens,  the  accumulation  is  sometimes  enormous ;  its 
precise  seat  depending  upon  the  position  of  the  stone.  If  this  be  in  the  he- 
patic duct,  the  distension  will  be  in  the  tubuli  biliferi,  and  the  liver  may  be- 
come so  much  enlarged,  and  so  full  of  fluid  as  to  yield  a  sense  of  fluctuation 
upon  being  examined  externally.  If  the  cystic  duct  be  obstructed,  the  gall- 
bladder only  will  be  distended ;  if  the  common  duct,  both  the  gall-bladder, 
and  all  the  biliary  ducts  behind  the  point  of  obstruction.  The  absence  of 
bile  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  consequent  derangement  of  digestion,  and 
general  jaundice,  are  other  results  of  this  affection ;  and,  if  the  obstruction 
should  not  be  removed  in  due  time,  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  perforation 
must  ultimately  ensue,  with  the  escape  of  the  bile  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum, or  externally,  or  into  some  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  death 
being  a  necessary  consequence  in  the  first  case,  and  a  very  probable  one  in 
either  of  the  others. 

In  the  treatment  of  biliary  calculi,  the  first  indication  is  to  obviate  their 
effects,  the  second  to  cause  their  expulsion  or  solution,  and  to  prevent  their 
formation.  The  effect  which  most  urgently  calls  for  interference  is  the  spas- 
modic pain.  For  the  relief  of  this,  opiates  in  large  doses  are  incomparably 
superior  to  all  other  means.  One,  two,  or  three  grains  of  opium,  or  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  one  of  its  liquid  preparations,  may  be  administered 
every  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes  even  at  shorter  intervals,  either  until  the 
patient  experiences  some  relief,  or  narcotic  symptoms  are  produced.  Should 
the  stomach  reject  the  opiate,  it  may  be  administered  by  the  rectum.  Per- 
haps advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform. 
If  the  patient  is  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  especially  if  the  case  is  complicated 
with  inflammation,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm;  but  venesection  is 
often  contraindicated  by  the  existing  debility.  The  warm  bath  and  warm 
fomentations  to  the  seat  of  pain  are  excellent  adjuvants.  Ice  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  epigastrium,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  have  afforded  speedy  re- 
lief. The  tobacco  enema  has  been  recommended,  but  should  be  used,  if  at 
all,  with  great  caution,  and  only  in  cases  in  which  the  general  strength  is 
unimpaired.  Emetics  are  also  a  doubtful  remedy.  They  may  sometimes 
remove  the  obstruction  by  forcing  forward  the  calculus,  and  relieve  the 
spasm  by  the  relaxation  attendant  upon  the  nausea  they  produce;  but  nature 
usually  provides  in  a  sufficient  degree  these  means  of  relief;  and  the  super- 
added action  of  an  emetic  might  endanger  ruptare  of  the  distended  gall- 
bladder or  ducts.  In  cases  of  alarming  faintness  and  prostration,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  the  ethereal  preparations 
internally,  and  a  mustard  cataplasm  to  the  epigastrium.  Any  inflammation 
that  may  ensue  must  be  counteracted  by  the  usual  remedies. 

The  second  indication  is  best  met  by  the  free  use  of  alkaline  medicines, 
and  the  employment  of  a  regulated  diet,  from  which  fats  and  an  excess  of 
animal  food  should  be  excluded.  By  the  first  measure  there  may  be  some 
hope  of  dissolving  the  calculous  matter,  or  at  least  of  preventing  its  depo- 
sition by  increasing  the  solvent  power  of  the  bile ;  by  the  second,  of  pre* 
venting  the  production  of  an  excess  of  material  out  of  which  the  concretions 
are  most  commonly  formed.  There  would  seem  also  to  be  an  indication  for 
tne  use  of  remedies  calculated  to  iacreaae  the  amount  of  biliary  secretiooy . 
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which  may  thas  hare  a  greater  solvent  power.  Hence,  mercurials  may  be 
conjoined,  in  alterative  doses,  with  the  alkalies.  Another  remedy,  pro- 
posed by  M.  Darande,  of  Dijon,  which  had  at  one  time  considerable  repate 
in  Europe,  was  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  sulphuric  either  and  three  of  oil 
of  tnrpentine,  given  in  the  dose  of  thirty  minims  or  a  fluidrachm.  This  was 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  the  calcalns.  Any  benefit  which 
it  may  have  produced  is  probably  more  justly  ascribable  to  its  antispasmodic 
action. 

3.  Distension  of  the  Gall- Bladder, 

This  may  result  from  various  causes.  The  most  frequent  are  such  as  pro- 
duce obstruction  in  the  common  duct,  as  gall-stones,  inflammation,  acute  or 
chronic  with  its  results,  and  tumours  of  various  kinds.  In  this  case,  bile  is 
the  distending  fluid ;  and  the  accumulation  has  sometimes  been  enormous, 
amounting  to  twelve  pounds  or  even  more.  Obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct  is 
followed  by  distension  only  in  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  has  been  excited  by  calculi  or  other  cause, 
producing  a  copious  secretion  of  purulent  fluid.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder 
is  another  cause  of  its  distension. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  chief  danger  arises  from  the  rupture  or  perforation 
of  the  coats,  and  the  escape  of  the  bile  or  pos  into  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
though,  as  before  mentioned,  the  liquid  may  sometimes  find  a  safer  outlet  by 
an  ulcerated  opening  into  the  bowels,  or  through  the  skin.  In  many  cases, 
the  obstruction  is  removed,  and  the  distension  disappears  without  ultimate 
injury.  It  is  very  necessary,  therefore,  not  to  confound  such  distension  of 
the  gall-bladder  with  abscess  of  the  liver ;  for,  by  opening  the  former,  through 
mistake  for  the  latter,  fatal  effects  may  be  produced  in  cases  in  which  nature 
or  remedial  measures  might  effect  a  cure. 

The  distension  occasions  a  fluctuating  tumour  observable  externally ;  but 
this  tumour  has  usually  a  fixed  situation  ,beneath  the  false  ribs  and  behind 
the  right  rectus  muscle,  has  come  on,  probably,  without  preliminary  symp- 
toms of  inflammation,  and  presents  in  all  parts  of  its  surface  an  equable 
fluctuation,  obvious  from  the  commencement,  with  a  definite  boundary,  and 
without  surrounding  oedema  or  hardness ;  while,  in  abscesses,  the  position  is 
variable,  their  first  appearance  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  which  might 
lead  to  their  anticipation,  and  the  fluctuation  comes  on  gradually,  is  most  ob- 
servable in  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  and,  for  the  most  part,  either  passes 
insensibly  into  the  softness  of  edematous  effusion,  or  is  bounded  by  the  hard- 
ness of  effused  and  coagulated  fibrin. 

From  hydatid  cysts,  the  distended  gall-bladder  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  want  of  the  peculiar  thrill  on  percussion  characteristic  of  the  former,  by 
its  usually  more  rapid  course,  and  by  a  more  obvious  sympathy  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  remedies  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  distended  gall-bladder  are  not 
numerous.  Gentle  and  equable  pressure  may  be  tried,  especially  when  the 
distension  depends  npon  paralysis.  An  emetic  might  prove  useful;  but  is 
somewhat  hazardous.  Appropriate  measures  must  be  employed  for  the  re- 
moval of  any  existing  obstruction  when  this  is  remediable ;  as  in  the  case 
of  inflammation  or  spasm  of  the  ducts.  It  has  been  made  a  question,  bow 
far  an  operation  for  opening  the  gall-bladder  is  Justifiable.  When  the  dis- 
tended bladder  has  been  opened  by  mistake  for  an  abscess,  the  result  has 
been  generally  fatal  Gases,  however,  are  on  record,  in  which  the  operation 
has  resulted  successfully.  According  to  M.  Petit,  it  may  be  tried  when  the 
symptoms  are  threatening,  and  when  immovability  of  the  tumour,  and  redness 
of  the  skin  over  it  evince  that  adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  perito« 
naal  coat  of  the  bladder  and  that  of  the  parietea  of  the  abdomeiL 
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Article  V. 

JAUNDICE. 
Syn. — letenu. — Morbus  reghu. — Jforbui  arquatui.^^Aurigo, 

This  is  an  affection  in  which  the  skin,  eyes,  and  urine  are  of  a  yellow  or 
yellowish  colonr,  from  the  presence  of  bilioas  matter.  The  existence  of 
whitish  or  clay-coloured  stools  usually  enters  into  the  definition ;  but  is  here 
excluded,  as  not  always  present,  and  not  essential. 

In  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  the  skin  becomes  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
independently  of  the  bile  or  of  bilious  matter,  as,  for  example,  after  bruises, 
and  in  cases  of  cancer,  especially  cancer  of  the  womb;  and  the  same  result 
occasionally  takes  place,  where  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  bile  has  any 
part,  as  in  malignant  fevers,  and  the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents.  These 
cases  are  excluded  from  the  definition. 

The  colour  in  jaundice  is  in  all  cases  a  mere  symptom.  The  essential 
pathological  condition  is  probably  an  excess  in  the  blood  of  bile,  or  of  its 
yellow  colouring  principle,  which,  not  finding  a  suflBcient  outlet  through  the 
liver,  is  thrown  off  by  other  emunctories.  It  is  not  maintained  that  bile 
ready-formed  exists  in  the  circulation.  Like  urine,  sweat,  and  saliva,  it  is  a 
complex  fluid,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  yarious  proximate  princi- 
ples, some  of  which  certainly  pre-exist  in  the  blood,  some  are  probably 
created  in  the  secretory  process  out  of  elements  furnished  by  that  fluid.  It 
is  nearly  certain  that  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  is  among  the  former  prin* 
ciples.  Whence  it  is  derived  is  a  physiological  question,  which  might  be  left 
unanswered  in  a  practical  treatise.  But  I  may  say  briefly  that  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  results  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues  in  the  ordinary  pro* 
cess  of  nutrition,  and  much  more  copiously  of  the  disintegration  of  the  red 
corpuscles  themselves.  The  corpuscles,  as  organized  bodies,  mast  undergo 
constant  destruction  and  renewal ;  and  it  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that,  in  the  change,  their  hematosin  is  converted  partly  at  least  into 
the  bilious  colouring  matter.  Being  noxious  if  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
circulation  beyond  a  certain  amount,  it  is  thrown  off  by  the  liver  among  the 
other  constituents  of  the  bile,  as  urea  is  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.  It  was 
detected  in  the  blood  by  Lassaigne  (Did.  de  MP.d,,  xvi.  20t),  and  is  probably 
the  principle  which  very  frequently  gives  a  yellowish  tinge  to  the  serum  in 
health.  Of  the  excess  of  this  yellow  matter  in  the  blood,  constituting  the 
true  pathological  condition  in  jaundice,  there  may  be  three  sources,  viz., 
excess  of  production,  absorption,  and  deficiency  of  elimination. 

1.  Excess  of  production, — This  probably  happens  in  some  instances  of 
bilious  fever,  cholera,  and  diarrhoea,  in  which,  along  with  a  yellow  colour  of 
the  skin,  eyes,  and  even  urine,  there  is  bilious  vomiting  or  purging.  The 
game  cause  that  produces  the  disease,  may  occasion  an  increased  production 
of  the  yellow  principle,  which,  though  escaping  by  the  usual  emunctory,  ii 
not  thrown  off  in  that  way  with  a  rapidity  corresponding  to  the  exigencies, 
of  the  system,  and  therefore  finds  other  outlets.  The  same  excess  may  some* 
times  occur  as  an  original  affection;  and  then  we  shall  have  an  attack  of 
idiopathic  Jaundice  with  bilious  stools. 

2.  Absorption, — This  is  believed  by  most  to  be  an  ordinary,  and,  by  many, 
the  exclusive  source  of  jaundice.  An  obstruction  takes  place  in  some  portion 
of  the  biliary  passages,  which  prevents  the  excretion  of  the  bile.  An  accumu- 
lation of  this  fluid  necessarily  takes  place  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  pas- 
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sages  behind  the  seat  of  obstractioo ;  and  even  the  toboli  biliferi  of  the  lirer 
sometimes  become  greatly  distended.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  bile  is 
now  either  absorbed  and  convejed  into  the  circulation,  or  regurgitates  directlj 
into  the  venous  radicles  by  which  it  was  thrown  out,  and  thus  becomes  ex- 
cessive in  the  blood.  Such  obstructions  do  undoubtedly  sometimes  exist  in 
jaundice,  and  serve  as  the  cause  of  it.  But  whether  the  bile  re-enters  the 
circulation,  after  having  been  once  thrown  out,  is  not  so  certain.  The  late 
Dr.  Chapman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  denied  that  this  event  took 
place,  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  comparatively  rare,  and  of  small 
account  Do  we  find  a  common  tendency  in  surfaces  to  absorb  the  peculiar 
liquid  they  secrete,  or  which  passes  them  in  its  exit  from  the  system  J  Is 
mucus  absorbed  when  it  accumulates  in  the  mucous  cavities  ?  Is  urine  ab- 
sorbed in  cases  of  distended  bladder  ?  If  pus  is  occasionally  taken  up  in 
small  quantities,  is  not  the  contrary  more  frequently  the  case  in  abscesses? 
Besides,  if  absorption  takes  place  so  rapidly  as  is  implied  by  the  theory  that 
it  occasions  the  symptoms  of  jaundice,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  accamn- 
lations  of  bile  are  sometimes  so  enormous  in  cases  of  obstruction  ?  Cases  are 
alleged  to  have  happened,  in  which  great  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  has 
occurred,  with  whiteness  of  the  stools,  in  consequence  of  obstruction,  and  yet 
no  jaundice  has  taken  place.  (  Thompson  on  DU.  of  Liver^  Am.  ed.,  p.  35.)  It 
is,  indeed,  stated  that  Tiedemann  has  observed  bile  in  the  lymphatics  of  the 
liver,  in  cases  of  artificial  obstruction  of  the  biliary  passages ;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  absorption  must,  therefore,  be  admitted.  {DicL  de  Mid.,  xiv.  206.) 
But  this  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  arguments  above  stated,  which  only  go 
to  render  improbable  this  result  to  any  very  considerable  extent  That  the 
bile  should  re-enter  the  circulation  by  regurgitation,  implies  a  reverse  action 
of  the  secreting  cells,  which  is  scarcely  admissible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  A  much  more  probable  supposition  is,  that,  in  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion and  consequent  accumulation,  the  pressure  made  by  the  accumulated 
fluid  upon  the  vessels  impedes  the  process  of  secretion,  and  thus  prevents  the 
due  elimination  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  from  the  blood.  While,  there- 
fore, I  am  willing  to  admit  that  absorption  may  contribute  to  the  production 
of  jaundice  in  cases  of  obstruction,  I  am  also  inclined  to  the  opinion  that, 
even  in  such  cases,  deficiency  of  secretion  is  a  more  effective  agent 

8.  Deficiency  of  elimination. — Should  the  view  taken  of  the  existence  of 
the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  bile  in  the  blood  in  health  be  correct,  it  follows 
that,  when  the  secretory  action  of  the  liver  is  either  suspended,  or  diminished 
in  a  degree  greater  than  that  in  which  the  colouring  principle  is  produced, 
its  accumulation  in  the  circulation,  and  its  elimination  by  other  emunctories, 
are  necessary  consequences.  Such,  I  believe,  is  most  commonly  the  origin  of 
jaundice.  This  view  was  maintained  by  myself,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
N.  Am,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,  for  Oct  1826,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  statement  more  at  large  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  may  be  supported. 
The  theory  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  words.  The  liver  is  in  part  an  emnnc- 
tory  by  which  noxious  matters  in  the  blood  are  thrown  off.  Among  these 
noxious  substances  is  the  yellow  principle  upon  which  the  colour  of  bile  de- 
pends, and  which  is  probably  formed  in  the  circulation.  Through  some  mor- 
bid agency,  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver  is  impaired  or  suspended.  The 
yellow  matter  consequently  accumulates  in  the  bioo(^  and,  if  not  thrown  off 
by  some  other  avenue,  would  derange  the  vital  processes.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided a  remedy  for  this  evil  by  rendering  almost  all  the  other  secretory 
functions  sensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  yellow  matter  in  excess,  and  capable, 
under  this  stimulus,  of  separating  it  from  the  blood.  Hence,  it  passes  off  by 
the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  is  deposited  in  the  various  tissues,  giving  its  own 
coloar  to  the  eecretion  and  to  the  tissue ;  while  the  want  of  colour  in  the  feeai 
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eTacuatiODs  shows  its  absence  from  the  bowels.  The  deficiency  of  bile  in  the 
stools  may  be  owing  either  to  its  deficient  secretion,  or  to  some  obstacle  to  its 
passage  after  it  has  been  secreted ;  though,  even  where  the  latter  caose  exists, 
it  is  still  probable  that  the  janndice,  in  great  measure,  results  directly  from 
the  former;  the  obstacle  to  excretion  operating  to  suspend  or  impair  the 
secretory  process.  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suspect  the  existence  of  any  obstruction.  Dissections  of  persons 
labouring  under  jaundice  at  the  time  of  their  death  have  repeatedly  shown 
the  biliary  passages  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  the  liver  exempt  from  organic 
disease.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  obstruction  has  been  ascribed  to 
spasm  of  the  ducts.  But  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  spasm  is  offered. 
The  patient  often  experiences  no  pain.  The  disease  frequently  comes  on 
gradually  and  continues  long,  which  would  not  happen  were  it  dependent  on 
spasm.  Inspissated  mucus  or  bile,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion, cannot  have  been  so  in  these  cases ;  for  it  would  have  been  detected  on 
examination.  Besides,  in  jaundice  not  connected  with  inflammation  or  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  liver,  there  is  in  general  no  discoverable  distension  of  the 
gall-bladder  or  liver,  such  as  would  necessarily  accrue  from  obstruction  with 
a  continuance  of  secretion.  In  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  such  obstruction, 
and  in  the  face  of  contrary  evidence,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  its  exist- 
ence ;  especially  when  the  phenomena  can  be  otherwise  even  more  satisfac- 
torily explained.  The  result  of  treatment  is  another  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  views  here  given ;  for  the  most  efficient  remedies  are  those  which 
promote  the  secretion  of  bile;  and  effective  means,  which  were  considered 
empirical  under  the  former  views  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  now  fall 
within  the  limits  of  rational  therapeutics. 

With  these  preliminary  considerations,  I  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  symp- 
toms, causes,  and  treatment  of  jaundice. 

SympiomB,  Course,  dc. — In  most  cases,  the  appearance  of  the  character- 
istic phenomena  of  jaundice  is  preceded  by  symptoms  indicative  of  functional 
disorder  of  the  liver,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  generally. 
Such  are  diminution  or  loss  of  appetite,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  a 
vague  and  indescribable  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  re- 
gions, a  sense  of  sinking  in  the  abdomen  as  if  the  bowels  wanted  support, 
a  tendency  to  constipation,  furred  tongue,  double  or  otherwise  disordered 
vision,  general  disquietude,  great  and  apparently  causeless  depression  of 
spirits,  and  a  disposition  to  gloomy  views  of  all  subjects.  These  are  not  all 
present  in  all  cases;  and,  in  some  instances,  most  of  them  are  wanting.  If, 
after  their  appearance,  the  stools  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  lighter  than 
natural,  perhaps  at  first  of  a  light  yellow  hue  as  in  healthy  infants,  but  after- 
wards whitish  or  grayish  like  potter's  clay. 

At  length  the  yellowness  of  the  surface  makes  its  appearance.  In  some 
instances,  this  is  the  first  observable  symptom,  and  perhaps  is  generally  the 
first  after  the  patient  has  been  seen  by  the  physician.  The  colour  usually 
shows  itself  first  in  the  eyes  and  face,  afterwards  upon  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  and  ultimately  extends  over  the  whole  body,  being  most 
intense  in  those  parts  where  the  skin  is  thinnest,  and  the  perspiration  most 
apt  to  appear,  as  upon  the  front  of  the  trunk,  and  on  the  insides  of  the  ex- 
tremities. But  there  are  great  diversities  in  these  respects.  Sometimes  the 
parts  which  are  commonly  the  first  to  be  discoloured  are  the  last  to  be  so. 
Sometimes  the  yellowness  is  quite  local,  and  it  is  even  said  to  have  affected 
one-half  of  the  body  longitudinally,  while  the  other  half  retained  its  healthy 
hue.  Different  shades  of  colour  are  said  occasionally  to  appear  at  the  same 
time  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  At  first  the  colour  is  usually  a  light- 
yellow,  Bometimes  a  lemon-yellow,  which  gradually  deepens,  and  at  len^h^ 
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if  the  disease  coDtinaes,  is  apt  to  assume  ao  intense  golden  or  deep- orange 
hue,  which  often  covers  the  whole  surface.  Occasionally  the  yellowness  is 
modified  by  a  greenish  tinge;  and,  in  some  comparatively  rare  cases,  the 
colour  is  so  deep  as  to  approach  to  blackness ;  a  result  which  is  probably 
owing  in  general  to  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  occurs  in 
scurvy.  The  affection  thus  characterized  is  sometimes  called  green  or  black 
jaundice.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  yellow  hue  is  often  modified  by  the  natural 
complexion  of  the  patient,  being  lighter  in  the  fair,  and  deeper  in  the  brown. 
The  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  occasionally  attended  with  a  very  trouble- 
some itching. 

The  urine,  which  is  at  first  little  changed,  after  a  time  becomes  yellowish 
or  orange- coloured,  but  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity;  being  sometimes 
little  deeper  in  its  tint  than  in  health,  but  generally  much  darker,  like  a 
rather  strong  infusion  of  saffron,  and  occasionally  deep-brown  or  blackish. 
The  darker  hues  are  usually  owing  to  a  greater  amount  of  the  colouring 
matter;  for  the  urine,  if  diluted,  becomes  bright-yellow.  The  urine  of  jaun- 
dice may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  nephritic  affections  by  imparting  to 
white  linen  a  bright-yellow  stain,  which  is  rendered  green  by  muriatic  acid. 

All  the  other  secretions  are  occasionally  more  or  less  tinged  with  bile, 
especially  the  perspiration,  which  often  stains  yellow  a  towel  rubbed  upon 
the  skin.  The  milk,  however,  is  rarely  affected,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  mucous  secretion.  The  coating  of  fur  on  the  tongue  is  often  yellowish, 
and  the  patient  frequently  has  a  bitter  taste.  Though  the  conjunctiva  is 
almost  always  deeply  stained,  the  vision  may  remain  unaffected.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  colouring  matter  appears  to  be  deposited  in  the  humours  of  the 
eye ;  and  then  all  objects  are  seen  of  a  yellow  hue. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  urine,  I  have  often 
observed  that  the  preliminary  symptoms  diminish,  though  they  still  con- 
tinue in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  patient  is  still  in  general  affected  with 
epigastric  uneasiness,  more  or  less  disorder  of  digestion,  depression  of  spirits, 
general  languor  and  indisposition  to  exertion,  and  other  signs  of  nervous 
disorder.  The  bowels  are  usually  costive,  though  sometimes  regnlar,  and  in 
general  readily  moved  by  purgative  medicine.  The  stools  are  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  whitish,  gray,  or  clay-coloured,  from  the  absence  of  bile. 
Though  the  stomach  is  frequently  disordered,  and  even  nausea  and  vomiting 
sometimes  occur,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case;  the  appetite 
being  in  some  instances  quite  natural,  and  the  digestion  unimpaired.  The 
tongue  is  sometimes  furred,  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  healthy  in  appearance. 
The  skin  is  usually  harsh  and  dry.  The  pulse  varies  much,  being  either 
quite  natural,  irregular,  or  excited  and  even  febrile,  according  as  the  affection 
is  complicated  or  not  with  inflammation  or  active  congestion  of  the  liver  or 
other  organ.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  complains  of  more  or  less  pain,  ten- 
sion, &c.  in  the  epigastric  or  hypochondriac  region.  This  may  be  either 
heavy  and  dull,  as  when  parenchymatous  hepatitis  or  mucous  duodenitis 
exists,  or  severe,  acute,  and  spasmodic,  as  when  the  jaundice  is  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  gall  stones  in  the  biliary  ducts.  But,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  local  uneasiness  does  not  amount  to  pain,  and  is  not  of  an  in- 
flammatory character.  In  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  a  greater  or  le« 
degree  of  drowsiness  is  not  uncommon,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  direct 
influence  of  the  bilious  matter  upon  the  brain.  As  jaundice  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  great  number  of  organic  diseases  of  the  liver  or  other  neigh- 
bouring organs,  its  symptoms  must  be  modified  accordingly;  and  its  appear- 
ance should  always  be  the  signal  to  the  practitioner  for  a  careful  investigation 
into  the  condition  of  the  abdominal  visc<jra. 

A  depraved  condition  of  the  blood  is  a  not  onfrequent  accompaniment  of 
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janndice.  Sometimes  this  appears  to  be  simply  of  an  anemic  character,  some- 
times is  attended  with  a  hemorrhagic  disposition.  Both  of  these  conditions 
may  occur  with  or  withont  organic  affection  of  the  lirer.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  explain  them.  Bile  has  been  ascertained  to  have  a  solTent  power  over 
the  blood  corpuscles.  (Carpenter^ 8  Hum.  Physiol,,  Am.  ed.,  1850,  p.  120.) 
This  explains  the  aneemia.  With  the  excess  of  bile  in  the  blood  there  must 
be  an  excess  of  alkali  also,  which  tends  to  dissoWe  the  fibrin.  Besides,  from 
the  experiments  of  Bernard,  it  would  appear  that  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
liver  is  to  elaborate  fibrin  out  of  the  portal  blood.  But  a  deficiency  of  fibrin 
in  the  circulation  is  considered  as  constituting  a  predisposition  to  hemor- 
rhi^e.  Hence,  janndice,  the  existence  of  which  implies  an  excess  of  bile  in 
the  blood,  and  deranged  hepatic  function,  may  readily  be  conceived  to  be  oc- 
casionally attended  with  hemorrhage.  This  complication,  however,  is  not 
frequent  relatively  to  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  jaundice. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  exceedingly  various.  Sometimes  rapid  in  its 
attack  and  as  quickly  disappearing,  it  not  nnfrequently  runs  on  for  weeks  and 
months,  and,  in  some  obstinate  cases,  may  even  persevere  for  years.  In  the 
Tast  majority  of  cases,  it  either  gets  well  spontaneously,  or  yields  sooner  or 
later  to  appropriate  treatment.  Indeed,  fatal  cases  of  jaundice  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  unless  when  it  is  complicated  with  incurable  organic  disease  of 
the  liver  or  adjacent  viscera.  The  first  sign  of  a  favourable  change  is  usually 
the  reappearance  of  the  healthy  colonr  of  the  stools,  indicating  a  restoration 
of  the  secretion' or  excretion  of  bile.  Simultaneously  with  this  change,  there 
is  usually  a  great  improvement  in  the  symptoms  of  digestive  and  nervous 
disorder,  indicated  by  a  return  of  appetite,  a  disappearance  of  the  epigastric 
uneasiness,  and  restored  cheerfulness.  This  amelioration  is  often  experienced 
before  the  discoloration  of  surface  has  been  materially  diminished.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  yellowness  of  skin,  eyes,  and  urine  disappears;  in  general 
receding  last  from  the  parts  first  attacked.  The  urine  at  this  period  fre- 
quently deposits  a  delicate  reddish  sediment.  An  itching  of  the  surfuce,  and 
a  slight  eruption  followed  by  desquamation,  are  said  sometimes  to  accompany 
the  disappearance  of  the  yellowness.  The  symptoms  which  indicate  a  fatal 
termination  are  usually  those  which  mark  the  last  stages  of  organic  hepatic 
diseases.  (See  Hepalilii*  and  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Liver,)  Sometimes, 
however,  fatal  consequences  appear  to  have  ensued  from  an  excessive  accu- 
mulation of  the  excrementitious  bilious  principles  in  the  circulation,  produc- 
ing on  the  brain  effects  analogous  to  those  which  result  from  a  too  highly 
carbonized  blood ;  such  as  delirium,  profound  coma,  and  apoplectic  pheno- 
mena. The  black  and  green  jaundice  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  fatal  from 
this  cause ;  but  more  frequently  their  malignancy  depends  on  the  profound 
organic  diseases,  or  total  depravation  of  the  blood,  with  which  they  are  as- 
sociated. Jaundice  is  said  to  be  an  unfavourable  symptom  in  pregnant  wo- 
men. Several  cases  are  recorded  in  the  Revue  Medico-chirurgicale  of 
Paris,  in  which  death  with  coma  took  place  soon  after  delivery  in  women 
affected  with  this  disease ;  and  M.  Carpetier  states  that  eleven  cases  of  the 
kind  had  come  under  his  own  observation.  {Chariest,  Med,  Journ,  andBev,, 
Kov.  1854,  p.  842.) 

Anatomical  Ghq^acters, — Uncomplicated  jaundice  is  so  seldom  fatal,  that 
few  opportunities  of  examination  after  death  are  offered,  and  those,  for  the 
most  part,  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  died  from  some  accidental  cause 
during  an  attack  of  this  complaint.  In  such  instances,  a  yellow  colour  has 
been  found  pervading  more  or  less  almost  all  the  tissues  of  the*  body,  even 
the  bones.  The  fat  is  especially  apt  to  be  discoloured.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  is  said  to  be  least  subject  to  the  bilious  deposition,  and  sometimes  re- 
mains white  when  the  meninges  are  yellow.     These  phenomena  are  found 
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withont  organic  lesion,  and  without  obstniction  of  any  kind  in  the  biliary 
passages,  whether  strnctaral,  or  from  inspissated  bile  or  macns.  Of  coorse, 
in  complicated  cases,  dissection  reveals  the  organic  lesion  apon  which  the 
janndice  may  depend.     Of  snch  lesions  sufficient  has  been  said  elsewhere. 

Causes. — According  to  the  views  of  jaundice  already  given,  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  any  cause  which  materially  diminishes,  or  suspends  altogether,  the 
secretory  function  of  the  liver,  whether  by  producing  a  torpor  or  a  sort  of 
paralysis  of  the  organ, 'or  by  overwhelming  its  powers  through  the  means  of 
active  congestion.  The  agents  capable  of  giving  rise  to  these  effects  have 
been  sufficiently  treated  of  under  other  heads.  (See  Functional  Diseases  of 
Ihe  Liver,  and  Hepatitis.)  Among  the  most  frequent  may  be  mentioned  con- 
tinued heat,  miasmata,  the  depressing  emotions,  any  sudden  and  violent  pas- 
sion, hysterical  excitement,  errors  of  diet,  and  gastric  or  duodenal  affections 
operating  through  sympathy.  The  disease  is  said  also  to  have  sometimes 
prevailed  epidemically.* 

These  causes  may  exist  independently  of  any  lesion  of  the  liver,  or  any 
impediment  or  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  in  the  ducts.  But  such  lesions 
and  obstructions  are  admitted  also  to  produce  jaundice.  Organic  diseases  of 
the  liver  may  act  either  by  simply  changing  the  condition  of  the  secreting  cells, 
by  obstructing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  tubuli  biliferi  or  the  larger 
ducts,  or  by  destroying  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Obstruction  of  the  biliary 
passages  results  from  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  ducts, 
pressure  upon  them  by  tumours  from  without,  and  gall-stones  or  worms  in 
their  caliber.  Solid  accumulations  in  the  colon,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
gravid  uterus  are  thought  sometimes  to  occasion  jaundice  by  closing  the 
ducts.  Inflammation  of  the  duodenum  is  believed  by  some  modern  patholo- 
gists to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  jaundice,  and  is  thought  to  operate  by  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  common  duct,  or  by  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  passages,  and  even  to  the  liver.  The  disease 
is  also  thought  to  have  originated,  in  some  instances,  from  paralysis  of  the 
ducts.  It  is  said  to  attack  males  more_ frequently  than  females,  and  adults 
than  children. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  variety  of  jaundice  to  which  very  young  infants 
are  liable,  and  which  from  that  circumstance  has  been  named  icterus  neona" 
torum.  It  comes  on  usually  a  few  days  after  birth,  and  disappears  in  a 
short  time,  without  any  other  observable  disorder  of  system,  unless  perhaps 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  drowsiness.  It  has  been  variously  ascribed 
to  pressure  of  the  accumulated  meconium  upon  the  common  duct,  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  duct  by  meconium  or  inspissated  mucus,  and  to  irritation  or  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  sympathetic  with  an  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
but  its  cause  is  not  certainly  known.  Some,  indeed,  seem  disposed  to  deny 
its  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  jaundice,  ascribing  it  to  the  con- 
gested state  of  the  surface  at  birth,  which  terminates  in  a  change  of  colour, 
analogous  to  the  yellowness  following  a  bruise.  It  gives  way  almost  always 
to  gentle  laxatives. 

Treatment — In  simple  jaundice,  the  most  obvious  indication  is  to  promote 
the  hepatic  secretion ;  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  nothing  more  is 
required.  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  by  an  inspection  of  the  alvine  evacoa- 
tions,  that  the  bile  has  begun  to  flow,  and  that  its  flow  can  be  soatained,  a 
speedy  cure  may  in  general  be  calculated  on  with  much  certainty. 

*  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  of  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  informs  the  anthor  thai 
an  epidemic  of  janndioe  has  recently  prevailed  in  his  neigtibourhood.  Within  a  limited 
district,  not  more  than  a  mile  long  by  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  breed,  occupying  a 
hilly  ridge,  he  had  attended  in  a  short  time  twenty  seven  oa«es.  The  disease  was  mild; 
and  all  his  patients  refo? ered.  {NoU  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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Id  order  to  meet  the  indication  properly,  it  sbonld  be  ascertained,  if  prac- 
ticable, whether  the  liver  is  in  a  state  of  active  congestion  or  irritation,  or 
whether  it  is  torpid.  If  there  is  pain  or  a  sense  of  falness  in  the  side,  with 
tenderness  on  pressure,  the  former  may  be  inferred ;  and,  if  the  pulse  is  full 
and  moderately  strong,  blood  shonld  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or  by  cnps  or 
leeches  near  the  tender  part,  or  in  both  ways  conjointly,  as  circumstances 
may  seem  to  require.  Free  purgation  with  mercurial  and  saline  cathartics, 
and,  if  the  disease  do  not  now  yield,  a  very  moderate  alterative  course  of 
mercurials  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  cure. 

But  much  more  frequently  there  are  no  evidences  of  inordinate  excitement 
of  the  liver,  and  the  want  of  secretion  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  torpor,  or  a 
state  of  passive  congestion.  In  this  case,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to 
the  stimulation  of  the  hepatic  function.  For  this  purpose  a  purgative  dose 
of  calomel  should  be  given,  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 
Some  recommend  a  mixture  of  castor  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  fluidounce  of  each;  but  I  have  never  found  the  latter  substance 
necessary.  Instead  of  calomel  alone,  a  combination  of  this  with  other  active 
cathartics  may  be  employed,  as  in  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  Sometimes  the  more  energetic  action  of  an  infasion  of  senna 
may  be  found  advisable.  After  this,  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  remain 
unimpaired,  and  the  constipation  with  clay-coloured  stools  continue,  the  ca- 
thartic may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  days,  until  the  flow 
of  bile  is  established;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  alterative  use  of  mercury 
alternated  with  laxatives  will  be  preferable,  as  equally  efficient  and  less  ex- 
hausting to  the  patient.  From  half  a  grain  to  three  grains  of  calomel,  or 
one  or  two  blue  pills,  may  be  given  every  night  or  every  other  night,  and 
followed  in  the  morning  by  two  drachms  or  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  or  bitartrate  of  potassa*,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other 
saline  cathartic ;  the  object  being,  in  every  case,  to  produce  a  slight  stimu- 
lation of  the  liver,  and  a  gentle  action  on  the  bowels,  without  any  observable 
effect  upon  the  gums,  or  any  exhaustion  of  the  strength.  The  disease  will 
often  yield  to  this  simple  plan.  Should  no  evidence  of  a  return  of  biliary 
secretion  be  observed  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  or  should  the  symptoms 
at  the  commencement  be  urgent,  it  will  be  proper  to  resort  to  other  measures. 
An  emetic  will  often  prove  serviceable  by  compressing  the  liver,  and,  through 
its  sympathies  with  the  stomach,  rousing  it  into  action.  Tartar  emetic  is 
preferable  for  this  purpose.  This  remedy,  however,  is  disagreeable,  and  may 
generally  be  dispensed  with. 

The  alkalies  are  often  efficient  adjuvants  to  the  alterative  course  of  mer- 
cury, probably  by  stimulating  the  secretory  fiinction  of  the  liver ;  though  by 
those  who  believe  that  the  disease  arises  from  obstruction  consequent  on  an 
inspissated  state  of  the  bile,  they  are  thought  to  act  by  modifying  the  condi- 
tion of  that  secretion.  I  have  usually  preferred  the  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
which  may  be  given  in  carbonic  acid  water,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or 
more  three  times  a  day.  The  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  carbonate  and  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa  may  also  be  employed.  The  salt  of  tartar  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite remedy.  Soap  has  also  had  some  reputation,  and  may  be  advantage- 
ously combined  with  tonic  and  laxative  pills.  Castile  or  almond  soap  should 
be  preferred. 

Small  doses  of  various  emetic  medicines  also  prove  serviceable  by  stimu- 
lating the  liver  to  secretion.  Tartar  emetic,  precipitated  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, ipecacnanha,  sanguinaria,  and  squill  have  all  been  used.  They  would 
be  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  slight  febrile  action,  espe- 
cially the  antimonials  and  ipecacuanha.    Advantage  will  occasionally  accrue 
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from  combining  them  in  the  same  formala  with  other  medicines  nsefnl  in  the 
disease,  such  as  the  mercarials,  antacids,  and  laxatives. 

There  are  other  remedies  supposed  to  have  the  cholagogne  property,  which 
may  be  nsed  either  as  adjavants  to  the  mercurials,  or  as  substitutes.  The 
most  efficient  of  these  is  probably  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  may  be  used  ex* 
ternally  during  the  alterative  mercurial  course,  and  internally  after  it  has  been 
for  some  time  suspended.  The  dandelion  and  soapwort  have  some  reputa- 
tion of  the  same  kind,  and  are  occasionally  used.  Aloes,  in  purgative  doses, 
is  thought  by  many  to  stimulate  the  liver  directly,  and  is  certainly  a  useful 
remedy  in  jaundice.  With  some  individuals,  it  is  more  efficient  than  any 
other  remedy  in  restoring  the  bilious  secretion  in  a  torpid  state  of  the  func- 
tion. Many  American  practitioners  think  highly  of  leptandra,  which  they 
believe  to  be  an  energetic  cholagogne,  as  well  as  cathartic.  (See  U.  S.  DiS' 
pensatory,  11th  ed.,  article  Leptandra  Virginica.)  Electricity  may  also  be 
employed  to  rouse  the  torpid  viscus. 

Not  unfrequently  the  torpor  of  the  liver  is  associated  with  a  feeble  and 
languid  state  of  the  stomach,  which  probably  aggravates  the  hepatic  affection, 
if  it  does  not  lie  at  its  foundation.  In  such  cases,  tonics  are  highly  useful 
These  may  be  combined  very  advantageously  with  purgatives  and  antacids, 
and  given  in  conjunction  with  the  alterative  doses  of  mercury,  or  afterwards. 
Such  combinations  prove  peculiarly  beneficial  in  sustaining  the  hepatic  func- 
tion, after  it  has  been  excited  into  action  by  the  mercurials.  The  simple  bit- 
ters, as  gentian,  quassia,  columbo,  and  sabbatia,  should  be  preferred.  Their 
extracts,  along  with  aloes,  rhubarb,  soap,  and  sometimes  a  little  blue  mass 
or  calomel,  form  excellent  combinations.  In  some  cases,  particularly  those 
of  an  anemic  character,  the  chalybeates  should  be  associated  with  or  substi- 
tuted for  the  vegetable  tonics.  The  mineral  acids  are  also  sometimes  nsefdl 
by  promoting  appetite  and  stimulating  th^  stomach. 

The  narcotics  are  often  highly  beneficial,  by  relieving  nervous  disorder 
and  producing  sleep.  Of  these,  hyoscyamus  and  conium  should  be  preferred 
to  opium,  which  has  a  tendency  to  restrain  the  secretion  of  bile.  They  may, 
in  general,  be  used  quite  freely;  but  should  not  be  employed  when  the  head 
is  materially  affected.  They  may  be  used,  among  other  purposes,  for  the 
.  alleviation  of  the  disagreeable  itching,  which  may  also  be  allayed  by  gentle 
friction  with  rye  meal. 

Various  remedies  have  been  recommended  somewhat  empirically  {n  Jaon- 
dice.  The  late  Dr.  Chapman  found  cider  and  lemonade  serviceable.  (Din,  of 
Thorac.  and  Ahdom.  Viscera,  363.)  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  ether  and  oil 
of  turpentine  baa  been  highly  praised.  (See  page  541.)  Ammoniac  and  as- 
safetida  arc  recommended  by  the  German  writers.  Sulphate  of  manganese 
is  said  to  have  proved  useful.  Certain  remedies  originally  introduced,  upon 
the  doctrine  of  signatures,  on  account  of  their  colour,  have  continued  to  hold 
a  place  in  the  books;  as  celandine,  agrimony,  and  madder.  The  popular 
reputation  of  the  yolk  of  raw  eggs  probably  had  a  similar  origin.  A  mix- 
ture of  the  yolk  with  sulphuric  ether  has  been  supposed  to  possess  peculiar 
efficacy.  The  most  whimsical  remedies  have  occasionally  found  popular  ad* 
Tocates ;  and  I  have  known  the  excrement  of  geese  to  be  strongly  r^om- 
mended.  It  is  probable  that  the  credit  enjoyed  by  many  reputed  cures  for 
jaundice,  has  been  owing  to  their  employment  at  a  period  when  the  disease 
was" about  to  subside  spontaneously.  The  late  Dr.  Peebles,  of  Petersbarg, 
Virginia,  found  nitrate  of  silver  a  very  efficient  remedy.  He  believed  it  to 
act  by  curing  chronic  inflammation  or  other  disease  of  the  stomach,  which 
may  have  caused  or  sustained  the  hepatic  affection. 

The  treatment  applicable  to  those  painful  cases  in  which  Jaundice  is  eon* 
nected  with  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  has  been  already  treated  of.  (See/Ki^ 
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539.)  When  the  disease  is  associated  with  organic  affections  of  the  lirer  or 
Its  appendages,  the  remedi^  salted  to  these  affections  mast  be  resorted  to. 
When  jaandice  exists  with  bilioas  stools,  indicating  probable  excessive  pro- 
doctiou  of  bilioas  coloaring  matter  in  the  circnlation,  the  treatment  shoald 
consist  of  mercarial  and  saline  cathartics,  and  a  vegetable  diet. 

In  obstinate  cases  of  jaandice,  and  for  completing  the  care  of  those  which 
have  partially  yielded  to  remedies,  the  greatest  advantage  may  be  expected 
from  a  visit  to  the  watering-places,  especially  to  those  in  which  the  waters 
combine  chalybeate  and  purgative  properties.  I  have  known  the  happiest 
effects  from  a  short  residence  at  the  Saratoga  springs. 

The  diet  mast  be  accommodated  to  the  circamstances  of  each  case.  When 
excitement  exists,  it  shoald  be  confined  to  vegetable  food  or  to  this  with  milk ; 
bat,  in  most  cases,  animal  food  is  not  only  admissible  bat  required.  In  all 
cases,  indigestible  food  should  be  scrapalously  avoided.  The  regimen  suited 
to  dyspepsia  is  also,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  in  jaundice  not  complicated* 
with  inflammation.  (See  DyapepsiiL) 

SUBSECTIOy  V. 

DISBA8ES   or  THB   8PLXXH. 

The  propriety  of  considering  diseases  of  the  spleen  in  this  place  may  well 
be  doubted,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  organ  has 
any  peculiar  secretory  function.  But  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  proper  office, 
and  from  the  considerations  that  it  often  appears  to  suffer  in  common  with 
the  liver,  and  may  possibly  be  concerned  in  preparing  the  blood  for  the  secre- 
tory action  of  that  gland,  I  have  thought  it  b^t  to  consider  the  diseases  of 
the  two  organs  in  connection. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  the  spleen,  arising 
partly  from  our  ignorance  of  its  true  function,  partly  from  its  low  degree  of 
sensibility,  and  the  close  vicinity  of  other  highly  important  organs,  which  render 
an  accurate  diagnosis  sometimes  very  difficult  It  is  probable  that  original 
affections  of  this  viscus  are  rare,  and  that,  in  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
instances,  when  diseased,  it  is  so  secondarily,  in  consequence  of  disease  exist- 
ing elsewhere.  While,  from  its  remote  position  and  comparative  insensi- 
bility, it  is  little  exposed  to  morbid  impressions  from  without,  it  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  suffer  from  derangements  of  the  system  itself  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  blood,  of  which  its  tissue  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  receptacle,  and 
of  which  it  contains  variable  proportions  under  varying  circumstances,  so  that 
it  is  susceptible  of  considerable  differences  of  size  without  any  deviation  from 
health.  Indeed,  a  probable  conjecture  in  relation  to  one  at  least  of  its  offices 
appears  to  be,  that  it  is  intended  as  a  diverticulum,  for  the  reception  of  blood 
under  circumstances  which  may  render  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  a  portion 
of  that  fluid  from  the  circulation,  or  from  other  organs,  desirable.  If  this 
opinion  is  correct,  the  spleen  must  be  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  indirectly 
from  causes  which  derange  the  circulation,  or  impair  the  quality  of  the  blood. 
Thus,  if  the  forces  which  move  the  blood  fail,  if  the  heart  act  too  feebly,  or 
the  capillaries  of  the  liver  refuse  to  forward  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 
accumulation  must  take  place  in  the  spleen,  which  becomes  congested  if  not 
inflamed.  Hence,  it  is  apt  to  become  enlarged  in  asphyxia,  and  in  the  cold 
stage  of  fevers,  in  cases  of  hepatic  torpor  or  congestion,  and  in  diseases  gene- 
rally of  feeble  action,  as  in  malarious  cachexy  and  scurvy.  If  the  blood  which 
it  thus  receives  in  excess  is  diseased,  it  must  suffer  also  peculiarly  from  this 
cause ;  and  hence,  possibly,  the  soft  disorganization  to  which  it  is  liable  in 
malignant  fevers,  and  scorbutic  affections.    But  when  disease  of  the  spleen  is 
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evident,  it  may  be  very  difficnlt  to  form  an  accnrate  judgment  of  its  nature 
from  the  symptoms,  and  sometimes  even  from  dissection.  Thus,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  decide,  in  a  case  of  enlarged  spleen,  whether  the  disease  is  simple 
congestion,  or  inflammation,  or  abnormal  nntrition,  or  specific  organic  de- 
rangement; all  these  affections  having  certain  symptoms  in  common,  and 
those  which  ordinarily  characterize  the  inflammatory  state  being  obscure,  in 
this  case,  from  the  defective  sensibility  of  the  yiscas.  It  is  equally  impossible, 
in  some  instances  of  post-mortem  examination,  to  determine  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  lesion  discovered ;  whether,  for  example,  the  enlargement  is  inflam- 
matory, or  merely  congestive,  and  whether  the  softening,  so  often  observed, 
is  the  result  of  inflammation,  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  or  of  a 
process  analogous  to  gangrene.  The  fact  is  interesting,  though  as  yet  not 
traced  out  in  all  its  pathological  relations,  that,  in  many  cases  of  sudden  and 
unexpected  death,  the  spleen  has  been  observed  to  be  enlarged  and  softened. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient first  to  treat  of  those  splenic  diseases  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
heads  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  and  afterwards  to  take  a  brief  view 
of  others,  which  have  no  claim  or  only  a  very  doubtful  one  to  be  considered 
inflammatory.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  no  distinct 
line  between  acute  and  chronic  splenitis ;  and  that  cases  frequently  occur, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  to  either  division. 

Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  office  of  the  spleen,  and  various 
researches  have  been  made,  the  general  tendency  of  which  has  been  to  show 
an  important  connection  between  that  viscus  and  the  process  of  sanguifica- 
tion ;  but  sufficiently  definite  results  have  not  hitherto  been  obtained  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  any  practical  conclusions.  That  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
spleen  and  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood  often  coexist  has  long  since  been  ob- 
served; and  it  has  of  late  been  discovered  that,  in  many  instances,  the  anaemia 
is,  under  these  circumstances,  of  a  peculiar  character,  being  distinguished  by 
a  great  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  name  of 
leucocythemia  attached  to  it.  It  is  known  too  that  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  white  corpuscles  to  that  of  the  red,  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein,  is 
greatly  increased  over  the  normal  proportion  in  arterial  blood.  Mr.  Henry 
Gray,  of  London,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  the  blood 
which  leaves  the  spleen  contains  fewer  of  the  red  corpuscles  than  that  which 
enters  it,  sometimes  not  more  than  half  as  many,  whilst  the  proportion  of  iron, 
albumen,  and  fibrin  is  increased ;  but  that  these  effects  are  not  produced  in 
starved  animals,  showing  that  one  of  the  offices  of  the  organ  is  to  regulate 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  {Med.  Times  and  Oaz,^  Oct.  1854,  p.  375.)  The 
inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  spleen  may  iiave  a 
positive  influence  in  producing  that  deteriorated  state  of  the  blood  which  is 
well  known  to  accompany  its  diseases. 


•Article  I. 

ACUTE  SPLENITIS. 

The  peritoneal  coat,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen,  may  be  separately 
inflamed,  or  both  simultaneously ;  and  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  different, 
though  an  accurate  discrimination  during  life  would  be  difficnlt.  Such  a  dis- 
crimination, however,  is  of  no  great  practical  importance ;  for  the  treatment 
will  be  directed  less  by  the  exact  seat  of  the  inflammation  than  by  the  girade 
of  the  local  symptoms,  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  the  previous  conditioB 
of  the  patient's  constitutioD.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  inflamma* 
tioD  of  the  outer  coat  may  be  suspected,  when  the  pain  is  acute,  and  the  fever 
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considerable ;  of  the  parenchyma,  when  the  pain  is  obtuse,  and  the  viscas  en- 
larged ;  of  both  conjointly,  when  sharp  pain  and  enlargement  exist  at  the 
same  time. 

Symptoms^  Course,  (tc, — The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  acute  splen- 
itis is  pain  deep  in  the  left  hypochondrinm,  sometimes  sharp  or  throbbing, 
sometimes  vague  and  dull,  occasionally  extending  to  the  left  shoulder,  or 
shooting  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and  almost  always  in- 
creased by  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  spleen.  It  is  also  generally  in- 
creased by  coughing,  and  by  a  deep  inspiration ;  and  is  most  troublesome 
when  the  patient  lies  upon  the  affected  side.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  pain, 
there  is  only  a  feeling  of  weight,  fulness,  or  tension ;  and  even  this  may  be 
absent,  so  that  the  disease  can  be  detected  only  by  a  close  examination,  which 
will  generally  reveal  the  existence  of  tenderness  under  pressure,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  enlargement.  But,  as  the  tumefaction  of  the  spleen  is  much  greater 
and  more  striking  in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  it  will 
be  more  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  former  bead. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  marked  bj  a  chill,  followed  by  fever, 
which  may  have  the  continued,  remittent,  or  intermittent  type.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  splenitis  is  ever  the  original  affection  when  the  fever  is  dis- 
tinctly intermittent  Generally,  it  is  no  doubt  secondary  under  sucji  circum- 
stances; but  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  fever  has  been  intermittent, 
though  the  inflammation  of  the  spleen  was  the  result  of  local  violence. 
Nevertheless,  even  these  cases  may  not  have  been  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  predisposition  to  fever  and  ague,  which  the 
injury  called  into  action. 

Besides  the  phenomena  mentioned,  there  are  often  others  dependent  on 
derangement  of  the  neighbouring  organs.  Epigastric  uneasiness,  nausea, 
and  vomiting  are  not  uncommon ;  and,  in  very  severe  cases,  the  vomiting  is 
incessant,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  irritation  to  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  or  of  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  enlarged  viscus,  the  patient  is  sometimes  affected 
with  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  hiccough ;  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart  or 
palpitation  may  occur  from  a  similar  cause.  The  bowels  are  usually  costive ; 
but  sometimes  they  become  involved  in  the  irritation,  and  diarrhoea  or  dys- 
entery results.  Vomiting  and  purging  of  blood  are  also  ranked  among  the 
occasional  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  liver  is  often  functionally  deranged, 
and  the  occurrence  of  urinary  disorder  evinces  sometimes  a  sympathetic  irri- 
tation of  the  kidneys.  Depression  of  spirits,  headache,  and  delirium  are 
mentioned  among  the  occasional  symptoms. 

The  condition  of  system  may  be  sthenic  or  asthenic.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  splenitis  is  generally  secondary,  connected  with  low  and  malignant  fevers, 
or  with  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  scurvy.  Its  symptoms  have, 
moreover,  in  general,  little  prominence ;  and  often  nothing  occurs  during  life 
to  call  attention  especially  to  the  spleen,  which  after  death  is  found  com- 
pletely disorganized.  In  such  cases,  the  grade  of  inflammation  is  low;  and 
it  is  even  doubted  whether  there  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  congestion, 
with  a  dissolution  of  the  tissue  consequent  upon  its  feeble  vitality. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  simple  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  under 
proper  treatment,  terminates  favourably  in  resolution.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  otherwise,  and  violent  cases  may  end  fatally  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  or 
even  a  shorter  time ;  death  being  preceded  by  hiccough,  tympanites,  diar- 
rhoea, delirium,  and  general  collapse.  Other  cases  run  on  to  suppuration, 
which  usually  takes  place  in  eight  or  nine  days,  and  is  marked,  though  ob- 
scurely, by  a  diminution  or  alteration  of  the  pain,  by  rigors,  relaxation  of  the 
surface,  and  a  disposition  to  sweat  at  night  The  patient  may  die  before  the 
pus  is  discharged,  or  he  may  get  well  in  consequence  of  its  absorption.    Bat 
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occasionallj  the  pas  escapes  from  the  spleen,  and  is  either  discharged  into  the 
cavitj  of  the  peritoneam,  prodacing  fatal  inflammatioD  of  that  membrane,  or 
makes  its  way  posteriorly  or  anteriorly  into  or  throagh  the  abdominal  pari- 
etes,  or  finally  penetrates  into  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  bowels,  add  thus  finds 
an  external  outlet  In  either  of  these  latter  events,  recovery  may  take  place, 
thoQgh  it  is  always  doubtfnl  and  tedious. 

From  the  contignity  of  varions  important  organs,  splenitis  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  other  diseases,  especially  with  infiammation  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  of  the  stomach,  of  the  pleura,  of  the  colon,  and  the  kidneys. 
Even  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  in  the  vicinity  may  be  mistaken  for  it,  with- 
out care.  But,  when  the  spleen  is  in  its  natural  position,  a  close  observation 
of  the  seat  of  pain  and  tenderness,  taken  in  connection  with  the  signs  which 
indicate  enlargement  of  the  viscus,  as  well  as  those  which  characterize  the 
several  inflammations  alluded  to,  will  generally  enable  the  practitioner  to 
come  to  a  just  conclusion.  What  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  embarrass 
the  diagnosis,  is  the  simultaneous  existence  of  high  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  one  of  the  organs  referred  to,  which  obscures  and  sometimes  completely 
masks  the  splenic  disease.  Perhaps  the  affection  most  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  splenitis  is  pleurisy,  seated  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  chest  The  pain, 
increased  upon  inspiration,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea,  and  the  dulness  on  per- 
cussion extending  further  upward  than  in  health,  which  attend  splenitis,  espe- 
cially when  it  occupies  the  upper  surface  of  the  viscus,  are  all  likewise  found 
in  pleurisy.  But  the  absence  of  eegophony  and  the  pleural  friction  sound, 
the  extension  of  the  dulness  downward  into  the  abdomen,  and  its  unvarying 
limits  with  every  change  of  position,  and  the  occasional  decubitus  on  the  left 
side,  will  serve  sufficiently  to  characterize  the  affection  of  the  spleen.  It  should 
be  noticed,  however,  that,  when  the  upper  surface  of  the  spleen  is  the  seat  of 
the  inflammation,  a  friction  sound  may  result  from  its  contact  with  the  dia- 
phragm. Rheumatism  will,  in  general,  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  pain 
which  accompanies  the  movements  of  the  trunk. 

Anatomical  Characters. — When  the  patient  dies  early,  the  spleen  is  foond 
larger  than  in  health,  of  a  dark-red  or  blackish  colour,  and  very  soft  or  fria- 
ble, so  that  it  yields  readily  to  pressure  with  the  finger.  Here  and  there  may 
be  observed  lighter  spots  indicative  of  commencing  suppuration.  If  death 
has  been  delayed  until  after  this  process  has  been  established,  pus  is  dis- 
covered either  infiltrated  through  the  tissue  of  the  viscus,  or  collected  in  iso- 
lated cavities,  which  vary  much  in  number  and  size.  When  there  is  only  one 
abscess,  this  is  sometimes  very  large,  occupying  the  greater  part,  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  spleen,  and  in  the  latter  case  filling  completely  the  investing 
capsule.  The  pus  is  often  intimately  mixed  with  blood.  Sometimes  marks 
of  gangrene  are  presented,  though  these  are  very  rare ;  what  was  formerly 
taken  for  gangrene  being  nothing  more  than  a  black  softening  of  the  tissue, 
without  putrefactive  smell.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  spleen  is  covered 
with  coagnlable  lymph,  and  in  old  cases  it  is  found  adhering  to  the  neigh- 
bouring viscera. 

Causes. — External  violence;  severe  and  continued  muscular  exertion,  as 
in  running  for  a  long  time ;  metastasis  of  other  diseases,  as  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  various  affections  seated  in  the  skin ;  suppression  of  hemorrhoidal, 
menstrual,  and  other  habitual  discharges ;  sudden  mental  emotions  of  a  de- 
pressing nature,  as  terror;  and  the  extension  of  inflammation  fh>m  contigu- 
ous organs,  are  ranked  among  the  causes  of  acute  splenitis.  Whatever  pro- 
duces sudden  portal  congestion  may  have  the  same  effect,  by  retarding  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  spleen.  In  this  way  it  probably  is,  that  mias- 
matic and  malignant  fevers  produce  splenitis;  the  blood  accumalating  in  the 
viscus  during  the  chilL  Hepatic  congestion  and  inflammation  operate  io  the 
same  way. 
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Treatment, — The  treatment  most  be  directed  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples as  in  other  inflammations.  Bleeding,  general  and  local;  active  parga- 
tion,  first  with  combinations  of  calomel  and  other  cathartics,  and  afterwards 
with  saline  purgatives  or  senna;  warm  fomentations  or  cataplasms,  and  the 
warm  bath ;  and,  after  these,  blisters,  repeated  if  necessary,  are  the  remedies 
adapted  to  open  and  well-developed  cases  of  the  disease,  with  a  strong  and 
accelerated  pnlse.  The  whole  antiphlogistic  regimen  mnst  be  at  the  same 
time  observed.  If  there  should  be  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  effervescing 
draught  may  be  employed,  with  or  without  opiates,  as  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require.  Should  the  stomach,  on  the  contrary,  be  retentive,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  fever  considerable,  the  antimonials  may  be  prescribed  in 
diaphoretic  doses.  Incidental  symptoms,  as  those  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
must  be  encountered  by  methods  suitable  to  the  several  affections  they  indicate. 

But,  in  many  cases,  the  condition  of  system  will  not  admit  of  a  decided 
depletory  course.  Here  leeches  or  cups  should  be  substituted  for  the  lancet; 
and  the  purgatives  employed  should  be  of  the  less  exhausting  kind,  as  rhu- 
barb and  aloes,  with  or  without  calomel,  according  as  the  hepatic  function 
may  be  impaired  or  otherwise. 

Mercury,  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy,  is  less  applicable  to  this  than  to  most 
other  visceral  inflammations.  When,  however,  a  frank  attack,  in  a  patient 
of  vigorous  constitution,  does  not  yield  to  the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  employing  mercury  carefully,  with  a  view  to 
its  impression  upon  the  system.  But  in  the  disease  as  it,  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently occurs,  with  a  depraved  state  of  the  general  health,  and  especially  of 
the  blood,  mercury  Might  prove  injurious  by  still  further  breaking  down  the 
vital  forces,  and  thus  favouring  congestion  of  the  spleen. 

Should  the  disease  be  associated  with  intermittent  fever,  sulphate  of  quinia 
must  be  resorted  to,  without  further  delay  than  such  as  may  be  requisite  for  the 
clearing  out  of  the  bowels.  By  arresting  the  paroxysms,  and  thus  preventing 
that  periodical  congestion  of  the  spleen  which  occurs  with  every  chill,  it  will 
prove  much  more  serviceable,  in  relieving  the  inflammation,  than  it  possibly 
can  prove  injurious  by  its  stimulant  action.  There  is  no  incompatibility  what- 
ever, in  such  cases,  in  the  joint  employment  of  quinia  and  the  lancet,  or  other 
depletory  measures,  should  the  latter  be  indicated. 


•Srticle  11. 

CHRONIC  SPLENITIS. 

Under  this  head  I  include  those  chronic  enlargements  of  the  spleen  which 
frequently  attend  intermittent  fevers,  and  are  commonly  called  ague  cakes; 
for,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  always  inflammatory,  yet  that  they 
often  are  so  in  their  origin  or  progress  is  undisputed,  and  it  is  impossible  in 
any  one  instance,  during  life,  positively  to  deny  them  this  character. 

SymptamSf  Course,  dc, — Chronic  splenitis  occasionally  occurs  with  so  few 
symptoms  as  altogether  to  escape  notice,  and  it  is  first  known  to  have  existed 
upon  post-mortem  examination.  In  general,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  char- 
acterized by  its  phenomena.  There  is  often  a  feeling  of  weight,  tension,  or 
other  uneasiness  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  sometimes  amounting  to  positive 
pain,  which  is  almost  always  increased  by  pressure,  and  is  usually  greater 
when  the  patient  lies  upon  the  right  side.  As  in  the  acute  inflammation,  it 
is  also  sometimes  felt  in  the  left  shoulder.  But  the  most  characteristic  symp- 
tom is  enlargement  of  the  viscns.  This  is  often  obvious  to  the  most  super- 
yoL.  II.  S6 
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ficial  examination,  and,  when  not  so,  maj  nsually  be  detected  by  percosrion. 
This  enlargement  occasions  various  inconTeniences,  not  only  incommoding  the 
patient  by  its  weight,  so  as  occasionally  to  prodnce  an  inclination  towards  the 
left  side  in  standing,  and  to  influence  the  gait  in  walking,  but  embarrassing 
yery  much  by  its  pressure  the  functions  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  as  the 
lungs,  heart,  stomach,  and  intestines,  in  addition  to  the  disorder  from  sympa- 
thetic irritation.  Hence,  the  complaint  is  often  accompanied  by  cough,  dys- 
pnoea, palpitations  or  other  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  impaired  digestion, 
and  consequent  general  emaciation.  The  hepatic  and  renal  functions  are  also 
frequently  deranged.  The  skin  is  apt  to  be  sallow,  and  sometimes  has  a  dusky 
or  greenish  hue.  If  to  these  symptoms  we  add  a  frequent  tendency  to  irregular 
febrile  action,  and  to  hemorrhage,  especially  from  the  stomach,  lungs,  and 
nostrils,  we  have  a  tolerably  full  picture  of  the  complaint  If  not  relieved,  it 
produces  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  with  hectic  symptoms  or 
dropsical  effusion,  and  at  length  death,  amidst  the  usual  phenomena  of  fieital 
abdominal  diseases,  such  as  vomiting  and  purging,  stomachic  and  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  delirium. 

The  disease  is  of  very  variable  duration,  lasting  only  a  few  months,  or  run- 
ning on  for  years,  and  sometimes  continuing,  in  its  milder  and  more  inert 
forms,  even  to  the  end  of  a  long  life,  without  any  very  great  inconvenience; 
In  miasmatic  countries,  many  individuals  are  affected  with  enlarged  spleens 
or  ague  cakes,  without  seeming  to  heed  them.  In  such  cases,  the  tumour 
appears  to  be  quite  indolent,  though  capable  of  being  roused  into  dangerous 
activity  by  causes  calculated  to  induce  acute  splenitis,  especially  by  blows,  or 
falls  on  the  side,  or  other  external  violence.  According  to  Mr.  Twining, 
children  are  not  so  well  able  to  support  the  disease  as  adults,  and  perish  under 
a  degree  of  it  which  might  be  resisted  by  more  hardened  constitutions. 

As  chronic  splenitis  prevails  in  miasmatic  regions,  it  is  often  associated 
with  a  peculiar  cachectic  condition  of  system,  with  a  depraved  constitutioo 
of  the  blood ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  state  of  health  bears 
to  the  splenic  disease  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect,  and  how  far  they  are  both 
coincident  results  of  the  same  morbid  cause  acting  upon  the  whole  economy. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  both  the  disease  of  the  spleen  and  the 
cachectic  state  of  system  are  common  effects  of  the  same  cause,  though  they 
may  tend  to  sustain  and  aggravate  each  other.  The  constitutional  affection 
alluded  to  is  characterized  by  a  pale  anemic  condition  of  the  skin,  which  is 
also  sallow,  dry,  and  shrunken ;  by  general  lassitude,  inertness,  muscular  weak- 
ness, and  mental  depression ;  by  great  liability  to  hemorrhages,  and  to  slough- 
ing ulcers  of  the  legs  from  slight  injuries;  by  pains  in  the  limbs,  sometimes 
followed  by  collections  of  pus;  by  amenorrhcea  in  the  female;  and  by  a  ten- 
dency to  general  dropsical  effusion,  or  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities.* 

The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  in  various  degrees.  Sometimes  it 
scarcely  projects  beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the  ribs,  and  can  then  be  detected 
only  by  the  flatness  upon  percussion,  which  extends  further  upwards  than  in 
the  normal  state  of  the  viscus.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  tumefaction  is 
very  obvious,  reaching  beyond  the  ribs  various  distances  into  the  lumbar, 
umbilical,  and  epigastric  regions,  and  Sometimes  descending  as  low  as  the 
iliac  fossa  and  hypogastrium,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.     In  this  condition,  the  spleen  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  hard, 

*  The  ooezistenoe  of  the  anemio  state  of  the  blood  and  enlarged  or  hypertrophied 
tpleen,  so  ot'ien  observed,  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  upon  the* hypothesis  that 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  spleen  is  to  destroy  the  red  eorpuscles;  an  hypothesis  strongly 
supported  by  the  observation  of  Mr.  Henry  Gray,  that  the  blood  leaving  the  spleen  is 
much  less  rich  in  these  corpuscles  than  the  blood  entering  it.  (On  tht  Struchtrt  omf  1^9$ 
tf  the  S^Um^  Loud.,  1864. )--i^ols  to  ilu  fourth  tdUkm. 
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smooth,  obloDg,  and  somewhat  movable  tomoor,  rounded  on  the  onter  side, 
and  presenting  on  the  inner  a  more  or  less  attenuated  edge,  running  down- 
ward from  the  epigastrium  or  near  it  towards  the  left  flank,  and  often  some- 
what notched.  This  is  the  ordinary  state  of  the  tumour  in  yery  chronic  cases, 
in  which  there  has  been  much  organic  change.  In  others,  which  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  acute  form,  and  in  which  the  swelliog  is  probably  de- 
pendent chiefly  upon  congestion,  the  tumour  is  less  oblong  and  more  rounded, 
is  softer  to  the  touch,  and  yields  more  readily  to  treatment. 

Sometimes  other  tumours  are  mistaken  for  enlarged  spleen,  and  a  mere 
displacement  of  this  viscus  by  fluid  distending  the  pleura^  may  give  rise  to 
the  impression  that  it  is  larger  than  in  health.  The  affections  most  liable  to 
be  thus  mistaken  are  tumours  of  the  omentum,  peritoneum,  and  abdominal 
parietes,  and  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  But  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  shape  of  the  diseased  spleen,  the  normal  position  of  that  viscus,  and 
its  relation  to  the  neighbouring  viscera,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  course  of  chro- 
nic splenitis,  and  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  other  aiOfections  alluded 
to,  the  practitioner  will  almost  always  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

Dissection. — The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  spleen  is  often  found  adhering  to 
that  of  the  stomach,  colon,  or  kidneys,  and  the  proper  coat  to  have  assumed, 
in  patches  more  or  less  extensive,  a  cartilaginous  or  osseous  character;  and 
these  degenerations  sometimes  follow  the  capsule  in  its  cellular  extensions 
through  the  interior  of  the  viscus.  The  spleen  itself  is  enlarged  in  various 
degrees,  sometimes  enormously  so,  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  or 
even  more.  The  parenchyma  exhibits  various  changes  of  structure,  not  un- 
frequently  even  in  the  same  case,  being  indurated,  hypertrophied,  or  con* 
gested,  sometimes  softened  with  purulent  infiltration  or  collections,  and  some- 
times presenting  cavities  filled  with  effused  blood,  or  variously  coloured  liquids 
which  appear  to  have  originated  in  such  effusion. 

Causes, — Chronic  splenitis  sometimes  succeeds  the  acute;  but  is  more 
frequently  original.  Its  most  common  cause  is  intermittent  fever,  of  which 
it  is  a  very  frequent  result,  when  that  disease  is  long  continued.  The  spleen 
becomes  congested  during  the  chill,  is  partially  relieved  upon  the  occurrence 
of  the  fever,  is  again  congested  in  the  subsequent  paroxysm,  and  thus  goes 
on,  alternately  distended  with  blood  and  incompletely  unloaded,  until  at  length 
organic  change  and  permanent  enlargement  take  place.  The  disease  also 
sometimes  follows  bilious  remittent  fevers;  and  it  is  thought  occasionally  to 
result  directly  from  the  miasmatic  influence,  without  the  intervention  of  fever. 
Retention  or  suppression  of  the  menses  is  believed  to  favour  its  prodnction. 
In  fact,  anything  capable  of  maintaining  a  continued  portal  congestion  may 
serve  as  a  cause  of  chronic  splenitis;  and  most  of  the  agents  already  enume- 
rated, as  producing  the  acate  form,  may  produce  also  the  chronic  when  acting 
more  moderately  and  for  a  longer  time. 

Treatment. — General  bleeding  is  seldom  required  or  admissible,  unless 
when  acute  inflammation  supervenes  upon  the  chronic.  Local  bleeding  by 
cups  or  leeches  should  be  employed  when  there  is  pain  or  tenderness  in  the 
side,  without  an  anemic  or  very  debilitated  state  of  system,  and  especially  if 
fever  exist.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be  advantageously  repeated  several 
times  in  the  same  case.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  complaint  is  associated 
with  a  state  of  health  which  is  incompatible  with  much  direct  depletion.  The 
French  authors  recommend  leeches  to  the  anus. 

Purging  is,  in  general,  a^safer  and  more  efficient  measure.  Medicines 
shonld  be  preferred  which  are  capable  of  producing  a  powerful  revulsion  to 
the  alimentary  canal,  without  greatly  debilitating.  Jalap  and  cream  of  tartar, 
senna,  rhubarb,  and  especially  aloes  may  be  employed,  the  last  being  useful 
by  its  action  upon  the  hemorrhoidal  vesaela    The  compound  extract  of  coUi- 
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cynth  is  an  excellent  combination,  when  the  bowels  are  somewhat  indolent 
Tartar  emetic  is  sometimes  advantageonsly  combined,  in  small  doses,  with  the 
pnrgatiyes,  to  promote  their  action,  and  is  especially  applicable  when  there  is 
fever.  If  the  liver  shoald  not  act  sufficiently,  calomel  should  be  added  to  the 
other  cathartics.  In  debilitated  cases,  the  purgative  tinctures,  as  those  of 
aloes,  senna,  and  jalap,  may  be  added  to  or  substituted  for  the  medicines  in 
their  ordinary  form.  The  cathartic  may  generally  be  repeated  every  second 
or  third  day.  When  given  in  moderate  doses,  so  as  to  act  rather  as  a  laxative 
than  a  purgative,  it  may  be  repeated  daily.  Of  coarse,  in  cases  complicated 
with  diarrhoea,  cathartics  must  be  employed  cautiously  if  at  all. 

The  mercurial  impression  is  less  useful  in  this  than  in  most  other  instanees 
of  chronic  inflammation.  Calomel,  the  mercurial  pill,  or  iodide  of  mercury, 
may  be  resorted  to  in  minute  alterative  doses,  when  the  hepatic  action  is  de- 
ficient or  deranged ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  carried  so  far  as 
to  affect  the  gums.  Though,  in  some  cases  in  which  the  general  health  li 
not  materially  impaired,  the  impression  of  mercury  on  the  system  might  prove 
useful ;  yet  the  disease  is  so  often  associated  with  a  depraved  or  cachectio 
state  of  system  that  it  would  generally  prove  injurious  by  increasing  the  de- 
bility, and  still  further  depreciating  the  character  of  the  blood.  This  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  observation;  and  the  employment  of  roercory, 
formerly  recommended  in  this  disease  as  in  hepatitis,  is  now  deprecated  by 
the  most  experienced  practitioners. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  most  efficient  remedies,  in  connection  with  purgatives, 
are  tonics  and  astringents.  Sulphate  of  qninia  is  highly  useful.  In  cases 
complicated  with  intermittent  fever,  it  often  speedily  effects  a  cure  by  removing 
the  cause.  But  in  malarious  cases,  in  which  there  has  been  no  fever,  or  the 
fever  has  been  subdued,  sulphate  of  quinia  has  still  exerted  a  most  favourable 
influence,  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  in  doses  of  from  six  to  twelve 
grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Other  bitter  tonics  may  be  substituted,  when 
the  indication  is  especially  to  improve  the  digestion.  It  is  probable  that  nox 
vomica  would  prove"  useful,  as,  among  the  effects  which  have  been  observed 
to  follow  its  poisonous  action  in  animals,  is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  siie 
of  the  spleen.  The  chalybeates  have  a  high  and  merited  repatation  in 
chronic  splenitis.  They  not  only  act  by  improving  digestion,  correcting  the 
anemic  condition  of  the  blood,  and  thus  producing  a  tonic  impression  on  the 
general  system ;  but  they  are  believed  also  to  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the 
spleen,  which  they  are  asserted  to  diminish  in  bulk  in  health,  and  still  more 
when  morbidly  congested.  The  salts  of  manganese  may  also  be  employed, 
as  having  a  similar  influence  on  the  blood ;  and  the  sulphate  has  been  par- 
ticularly recommended. 

These  remedies  may  be  variously  combined  in  the  same  prescription,  so  as 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Thus,  aloes,  extract  of  jalap,  or  coa- 
pound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  protocarbonate  of  iron  may  be  given  in  pill, 
to  which  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  extract  of  gentian  or  quassia,  and  one  of  the 
mercurials  may  be  added  if  requisite ;  or,  if  it  be  desirable  to  administer  the 
medicines  in  a  liquid  form,  senna  or  aloes  may  be  combined  with  one  of  the 
bitters  and  some  aromatic  in  infusion,  and  one  of  the  soluble  or  liquid  prepa- 
rations of  iron,  as  the  sulphate,  tincture  of  the  chloride,  or  solution  of  the 
iodide,  may  be  added ;  and  the  whole  rendered  more  stimulating,  if  thought 
advisable,  by  one  or  more  of  the  pur^rative,  tonic,  or  aromatic  tinctures.  A 
preparation  of  this  kind  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Twining,  as  ha? ing  proved 
efficient  in  the  chronic  splenitis  of  Bengal* 

*  B  — PuW.  JaUp.,  PuIt.  Rhei«  PaW.  Colombn,  PaW.  Zingib^ris,  Potass^  Bitaitra- 
tiih  »a  2);  Ferri  SolphaOi  ^m;  Tinot.  Qwkum  t^ii;  Aq.  M«iiik  Saiiv.  (Jx.  Miaoa.   The 
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Another  remedy  which  seems  stronfi^ly  indicated  in  chronic  splenitis  Is 
iodine ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  employed  with  mnch  apparent  adrantage. 
It  may  be  nsed  internally,  or  externally,  or  both.  Perhaps  for  internal  nse 
the  iodide  of  iron  would,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best  preparation ;  thoagh  the 
compound  solution,  or  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
or  the  iodide  of  mercury,  may  be  substituted  whei^  circumstances  seem  pre- 
ferably to  call  for  any  one  of  them.  The  ointment  of  iodine  should  be  rubbed 
freely,  daily  or  twice  a  day,  upon  the  abdomen  OTcr  the  whole  surface  of  the 
tumour.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  said  also  to  hare  the  property  of  reducing 
the  enlarged  spleen. 

Piorry  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  has  the  property  of  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  spleen  whether 
in  its  normal  state  or  hypertrophied.  He  gives  from  two  to  six  drachms  dis- 
solved in  ten  times  the  weight  of  water.  (Arch,  O^m,  ie  s^r.,  xxviii.  344.) 

Other  local  measures  may  be  resorted  to.  Repeated  blistering  is  some- 
times serviceable ;  but  the  remedy  should  be  used  with  caution ;  and  not  at 
all  in  those  cachectic  and  scorbutic  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
slough.  With  the  same  restrictions,  setons,  issues,  or  pustnlation  with  tartar 
emetic,  may  be  employed.  Friction  over  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  useful; 
and  a  broad  flannel  roller  should  be  worn  around  the  body,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain a  proper  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  to  afford  mechanical  support.  ^ 
Warm  bathing  should  be  used  in  cases  attended  with  fever. 

The  diet  should  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  system.  In  some  febrile 
cases,  it  may  be  proper  to  restrict  the  patient  to  vegetable  food ;  but  .much 
more  generally  a  nutritious  animal  diet  is  requi^te,  in  order  to  support  the 
strength,  and  repair  the  character  of  the  blood.  In  doubtful  cases,  milk  may 
be  added  to  the  vegetable  food.  In  all  cases,  the  food  should  be  of  easy 
digestion.  (See  Dyspepsia,) 

Moderate  exercise,  attention  to  the  clothing,  and  a  pure  air  are  valuable 
adjuvants  in  the  treatment  All  that  has  been  said,  under  chronic  hepatitis, 
in  relation  to  watering-places,  may  be  considered  as  applicable  here. 

Various  other  remedies  besides  those  enumerated  have  been  employed. 
In  Bengal,  where  the  disease  prevails,  the  natives  use  garlic  and  expressed 
oil  of  mustard,  with  chalybeates  and  aloes.  They  also  employ  the  actual 
cautery,  and  practice  acupuncturation  of  the  spleen  with  very  long  needles. 
Nitric  and  nitromuriatic  acids  have  been  recommended  in  combination  with 
purgatives.  Muriate  of  ammonia  in  large  doses  is  favourably  spoken  of  ia 
Eberle's  Practice,  as  is  also  tartar  emetic  used  in  small  quantities  in  weak 
solution  as  drink.  Repeated  emetics  arjs  said  to  have  sometimes  succeeded 
in  reducing  large  spleens,  and  cataplasms  of  tobacco  leaves  over  the  en- 
larged viscus  have  been  advised.  Mechanical  methods,  such  as  gentle  per- 
cussion and  kneading  of  the  spleen  with  the  hand,  have  had  their  advo- 
cates; but  they  are  obviously  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of  all  tender- 
ness, and  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  viscus  is  indolent  rather 
than  inflamed. 

do66  is  a  fliiidounoe  and  a  half  for  an  adult,  repeated  twice  a  day,  at  6  a.m.,  and  11 
A.M.,  to  be  reduced  proportionably  for  children,  so  as  to  produce  three  or  four  stools  daily. 
This  is  to  be  continued  for  three  or  four  wet>ks  or  longer,  if  necessary,  with  occasional 
intermissions  when  found  to  disagree  with  the  patient.  Should  the  patient  be  foTerisb, 
it  is  to  be  omitted  antil  this  state  is  corrected. 
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Article  III. 

NON-TNFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Congestion, — The  spleen  is  pecnliarly  liable  to  become  engorged  with  blood, 
either  from  irritation  in  the  yiscns  itself,  or  from  causes  operating  from  with- 
oat.  When  active,  the  congestion  is  often  bat  the  incipient  stage  of  inflam- 
mation ;  and  probably,  even  when  passive,  it  produces  in  time  a  low  and  im- 
perfect grade  of  that  affection,  which  may  end  in  serious  organic  changes  of 
the  viscus,  as  in  intermittents.  Sometimes,  however,  congestion  exists  with- 
out anv  evidence  whatever  of  inflammation. 

The  symptoms  during  life  are  not  very  obvious,  and  the  affection  not  do- 
freqoently  entirely  escapes  notice.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  fulness,  weighty 
or  tension  in  the  side,  with  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  possibly  sometimes 

Erostration  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  general  circo- 
ition ;  but  in  most  cases  of  debility  connected  with  congested  spleen,  the 
state  of  system  is  dependent  on  other  causes,  and  is  itself  the  cause  rather 
than  the  consequence  of  the  congestion;  the  blood  accumulating  in  the 
spleen,  because  the  heart  has  not  force  enough  to  carry  it  forward  as  fast  as 
it  is  retomed  by  the  veins.  Along  with  the  sensations  alluded  to,  a  close 
examination  will  detect  enlargement  of  the  viscus ;  and  the  absence  of  pain 
or  tenderness  will  render  it  probable  that  the  enlargement  is  not  inflamma- 
tory. In  some  instances,  the  spleen  has  been  ruptured  by  its  excessive  dis- 
tension, especially  when  previously  more  or  less  disorganized ;  and  the  blood, 
escaping  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  has  produced  death  suddenly, 
either  directly  from  hemorrhage,  or  indirectly  from  severe  peritonitis. 

All  prostrating  influences  may  occasion  congestion  of  the  spleen  in  an 
ordinary  full  condition  of  the  blood-vessels.  Hence  it  takes  place  in  faint- 
ing, and  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  especially  those  of  miasmatic  origin; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  distension  is  sometimes  enormous,  especially  in 
malignant  intermittents  and  remittents.  Any  impediment  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  blood  of  the  vena  portarum  through  the  liver,  or  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  or  its  transmission  through  the 
right  cavity  of  the  heart,  may  have  the  same  effect.  Rapid  running,  and 
excessive  muscular  exertion  of  any  kind  are  liable  to  produce  congestion  of 
the  spleen ;  and  that  viscus  is  said  to  have  sometimes  been  ruptured  from 
this  cause. 

Upon  dissection,  the  spleen  is  found  to  be  considerably  enlarged,  of  a  deep- 
brpwn  almost  black  colour,  and  engorged  with  blood.  Sometimes  the  blood 
is  extravasated,  and  exists  infiltrated  into  the  tissue,  or  collected  in  one  or 
more  cavities  as  in  apoplexy.  Occasionally,  in  old  cases  of  splenic  disease, 
cicatrices  and  fibrous  cysts  have  been  observed,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  similar  lesions;  the  effused  blood  having  been  absorbed  or  become 
organized. 

Congestion  of  the  spleen  is  very  seldom  fatal  or  even  serious  of  itself; 
and,  in  the  fatal  cases  in  which  it  has  been  observed,  death  has  usually  re- 
sulted from  other  causes.  It  may,  however,  prove  injurious  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  inflammation,  or  disorganization  of  some  other  nature;  and 
when  discovered,  therefore,  merits  attention.  If  it  be  of  an  active  character, 
bleeding  may  be  employed.  In  other  cases,  emetics  will  be  found  very  effi- 
cient, and  these  should  be  followed  by  cathartics.  In  debilitated  states  of  the 
system,  tonics  may  be  employed  as  mentioned  under  chronic  splenitis,  and 
the  chalybeates  with  sulphate  of  quinia  are  the  most  efficient. 
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Softening. — The  textare  of  the  spleen  is  softened  bj  acnte  inflammation ; 
bot  there  is  another  kind  of  softening  which  is  not  attended  bj  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  daring  life,  and  exhibits,  on  dissection,  no  other  eridence  of 
this  process  than  its  own  existence.  It  is  generally  associated  with  conges- 
tive enlargement  of  the  spleen,  bnt  not  universally  so.  The  increase  of  bulk 
is  various  in  degree,  and  never  so  great  as  in  many  cases  of  enlargement 
with  induration  and  hypertrophy.  The  viscus  seldom  much  exceeds  three 
or  four  times  its  usual  sise,  though  occasionally  it  has  attained  the  weight 
of  seven  or  eight  pounds.  The  degree  of  softening  is  also  very  dififerent  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  the  consistence  is  but  slightly  altered;  some- 
tiroes  the  whole  parenchyma  is  converted  into  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  disor- 
ganized mass,  like  a  loose  clot  of  blood  contained  in  a  membranous  bag. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  spleen  will*  even  break  or  tear  if  lifted  in  the  hand ; 
and  the  finger  can  be  run  through  it  in  all  directions,  almost  without  resist- 
ance. The  interior  mass  is  sometimes  a  black  gore,  sometimes  a  pulpy 
matter  like  mud,  varying,  in  its  shades  of  colour,  from  a  light  gray  to  a 
dark  almost  blackish  brown.  In  some  instances,  the  fibrous  tissue  which 
gives  its  cellular  structure  to  the  viscus  remains;  in  others,  this  also  is  dis- 
organized. 

This  affection  occurs  in  the  course  of  various  diseases  in  which  the  blood 
is  altered,  especially  scurvy  and  low  forms  of  fever.  It  is  a  very  frequent 
accompaniment  of  typhoid  fever.  The  nature  of  the  softening  is  not  well 
understood.  It  may  be  ascribed  to  a  feeble  inflammation  which  the  vitality 
of  the  tissue  could  not  resist;  but  opposed  to  this  supposition  is  the  fact 
stated  by  Louis,  that,  in  all  the  cases  observed  by  him  in  typhoid  fever,  he 
found  the  whole  tissue  of  the  spleen  affected,  without  any  marks  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum,  and  without  pus.  It  is  more  probably  owing  to 
the  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  which,  accumulated  and  retained  in  the 
spleen,  cannot  sustain  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  tissue,  and  therefore  acts  in 
some  measure  the  part  of  a  solvent 

No  therapeutical  measures  are  required  in  this  affection  other  than  such  as 
are  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. — The  spleen  is  sometimes  enlarged  by  exces- 
sive growth,  without  any  material  alteration  of  its  structure.  This  may  be 
owing  to  a  gentle  irritation,  not  exceeding  the  nutritive  point,  sustained 
by  an  undue  supply  of  bloods  It  is  said  sometimes  to  occur  in  intermit- 
tents ;  but  there  are  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
other  enlargements  of  the  viscus  attended  with  organic  derangement  The 
spleen  is  also  occasionally  found  much  diminished  in  size;  and  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  it  was  little  larger  than  a  walnut  The  diminution 
is  generally  attended  with  a  loss  of  colour,  and  a  comparatively  bloodless 
condition.  The  causes  of  this  extreme  atrophy  are  unknown.  In  some 
instances  of  a  more  moderate  kind,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a 
contraction  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen,  con'Sequent  upon  inflammation  or 
other  organic  change. 

Tubercles  have  been  noticed  in  the  spleen,  bnt  they  are  rare.  Cysts  and 
hydatids,  undergoing  the  same  changes  as  in  the  liver,  sometimes  exist,  but 
are  also  rare.  The  same  may  be  said  of  carcinoma  or  cancer.  Out  of  up- 
wards of  nine  thousand  cases  pf  this  disease  which  occurred  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  in  France,  in  ten  years,  according  to  the  table  of  M. 
Tanchou,  only  thirteen  were  in  the  spleen.  (Lebert,  Malad.  Cancer,,  p.  92.) 
Melanosis  is  occasionally  observed.  The  fatly  and  waj:y  degenerations 
have  also  been  noticed ;  and,  in  the  waxy  spleen,  the  new  matter  has  been 
observed  to  yield  a  blue  colour  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid;  a  reaction 
characteristic  of  cellulose.  {Ed.  Month.  Journ.  of  Med*  Sci.,  April,  1854, 
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p.  881.)  Calculous  concretions  have  also  been  fooDd.  Bat  Done  of  these 
afifectioDs  are  of  practical  importance;  as,  independently  of  their  raritj, 
they  present  no  signs  by  which  they  can  be  detected  in  life.  The  spleen  is 
sometimes  displaced  from  its  natural  position  by  the  pressure  of  abnormal 
growths  or  collections  of  fluid  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  has  been  known 
to  be  entirely  dislocated  without  any  assignable  cause.  An  example  of  the 
latter  afifection  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Dunglison,  in  which  the  viscus  was  found 
resting  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  retaining  its  peritoneal  and  vascular 
connections,  and  freely  movable  in  all  directions.  (Cyc.  of  PracL  Med,, 
Philadelphia,  1844,  article  Diseases  of  the  Spleen,)  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  spleen  may  be  ruptured  by  excessive  congestion,  especially 
when  previously  diseased.  Many  cases  have  been  recorded  of  rupture  of 
the  spleen  from  violence,  either  direct  as  by  a  blow,  or  indirectly  through 
excessive  straining.  In  these  cases  the  organ  has  almost  always  been  pre- 
viously enlarged,  and  otherwise  diseased,  either  softened  or  abnormally  brit- 
tle. Death  ensues  in  general  very  quickly  from  hemorrhage,  or  less  quickly, 
perhaps,  from  peritonitis. 


SUBSECTION  VI. 

DISEASES   OF   THE   U&INABT   O&OAKS. 

Article  L 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  or  NEPHRITIS. 

Inflambiation  of  the  kidneys,  in  its  different  grades  and  varieties,  is  not 
uncommon.  It  may  be  seated  in  the  investing  coat  of  the  gland,  in  its  sub- 
stance, in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  its  pelvis  or  calyces,  or  in  two  or 
more  of  these  parts  conjointly.  The  capsule  is  seldom  inflamed  unless  in 
connection  with  the  parenchyma.  The  part  most  frequently  affected  is  pro- 
bably the  pelvis  with  the  calyces.  Rayer  has  given  different  names  to  the 
disease  occupying  these  different  sites.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
gland  he  calls  nephritis,  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  pyelitis,  of  the  coat  peri- 
nephritis, and  of  the  glandular  parenchyma  and  pelvis  conjointly  pyelo- 
nephritis. But  this  refinement  of  nomenclature  is  of  little  practical  import- 
ance. It  seldom  happens  that  one  part  is  much  inflamed  without  some 
participation  of  another;  and  an  exact  diagnosis  is  very  often  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  The  treatment,  moreover,  is  directed  much  more  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  origin  of  the  disease,  than  its  precise 
locality.  Nephritis  has  also  been  divided  into  varieties  in  reference  to  its 
causes ;  as  into  the  simple  when  produced  by  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflam- 
mation, the  calculous  when  resulting  from  urinary  concretions,  and  the  gouty 
when  of  an  arthritic  origin.  But  there  is  no  such  practical  or  essential  dif- 
ference in  these  cases  as  to  call  for  distinct  designations.  The  most  im« 
portant  division  is  probably  into  the  acute  and  chronic,  though  these  two 
conditions  of  the  disease  are  often  very  indefinitely  separated. 

Symptoms  of  Acute  Nephritis, — The  most  prominent  symptom  of  acote 
nephritis  is  usually  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  npon  one 
side  or  upon  both;  sometimes  sharp  and  severe,  sometimes  heavy,  obtuse, 
or  burning ;  often  extending  downward,  in  the  direction  of  the  ureter,  to  the 
g^oin,  neck  of  the  bladder,  scrotum,  or  even  the  inside  of  the  thig^;  in* 
creased  by  firm  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  kidney,  sudden  jars,  qniek 
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change  of  position,  bending  forward  in  the  sitting  postnre,  severe  coughiug 
or  sneezing,  or  a  fall  inspiration  from  any  caase;  and  frequently  accom- 
panied with  a  retraction  of  the  testicle,  with  some  tenderness  of  that  organ. 
It  is  said  that,  when  one  kidney  only  is  afifected,  the  patient  lies  most  com- 
fortably on  the  opposite  side.  Along  with  the  pain,  there  is  occasionally  a 
feeling  of  nnmbness  in  the  thigh.  If  the  patient  lie  on  his  face  with  the 
knees  drawn  np,  the  kidney  may  in  thin  subjects  be  grasped  by  the  hands, 
and  will  generally  be  foand  tender,  and,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
parenchyma,  somewhat  enlarged. 

The  patient  has  in  general  a  disposition  to  micturate  frequently,  though 
the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  urine  passed  is  very  scanty,  usually 
bigh-coloured,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  blood,  sometimes  albuminous 
even  when  it  contains  no  blood,  and  not  unfrequently  contaminated  with 
mucus,  and  with  calculous  matter,  which  is  deposited  upon  standing.  In 
some  instances,  however,  when  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  exclusively 
affected,  or  when  the  urine  which  escapes  is  derived  from  the  sound  kidney, 
in  consequence  of  obstruction  upon  the  diseased  side,  the  secretion  is  clear 
and  of  a  healthy  colour.  When  both  kidneys  are  affected,  the  urine  is 
sometimes  almost  or  quite  suppressed;  and  then  comatose  symptoms  are  apt 
to  supervene. 

Acute  nephritis  is  almost  always  attended  with  fever,  the  antecedent  rigors 
of  which,  in  severe  cases,  set  in  simultaneously  with  the  pain,  or  even  before 
it.  In  other  cases,  the  pain  and  signs  of  urinary  disorder  occur  before  the 
constitution  has  begun  to  sympathize.  Sometimes  the  fever  is  very  high, 
with  headache,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  a  hot  dry  skin,  and  a  strong  pulse; 
sometimes  it  is  slight.  It  is  generally  remittent,  and  is  asserted  occasionally 
to  have  the  intermittent  form. 

The  stomach  is  almost  always  disordered  in  bad  cases.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  very  frequent ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  vomited  matter  sometimes  has 
a  urinous  smell.     The  bowels  are  in  most  instances  constipated. 

When  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  exclusively  affected,  the  urine  is  free 
from  obvious  mucus,  and  usually  from  gravelly  deposit.  If,  upon  examina- 
tion by  the  microscope,  it  be  found  to  contain  fibrinous  casts  of  the  urin- 
iferous  tubes,  the  inference  is  highly  probable  that  the  cortical  portion  is 
inflamed.  The  gland  is  also  more  tender  under  pressure,  in  proper  nephritis, 
than  when  the  mucous  cavities  only  are  diseased. 

In  the  pyelitis  of  Rayer,  or  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  the 
testicle  is  more  frequently  retracted  than  in  the  other  case,  the  renal  secre- 
tion is  not  so  much  diminished,  and  is  never  quite  suppressed,  the  urine  is 
more  or  less  mixed  with  mucus,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  with  pus,  and, 
when  the  disease  is  associated,  as  it  generally  is,  with  gravel,  the  same  liquid 
frequently  abounds  also  in  calculous  matter.  In  some  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  concretion  serving  as  the  source  of  irritation  consists  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  the  urine  is  free  from  calculous  matter,  though  loaded  with  mucus. 

When  nephritis  is  of  calculous  origin,  the  pain  is  often  very  acute  and 
spasmodic,  suffering  exacerbations  with  the  movements  of  the  calculus  in  the 

Elvis  of  the  kidney,  and  sometimes  excited  into  excruciating  violence  upon 
entrance  into  or  passage  through  the  ureter.  The  presence  of  calculous 
deposit  in  the  urine,  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain  evincing  the  entrance  of  a 
stony  concretion  into  the  bladder,  and  the  escape  of  such  a  concretion  from 
the  urethra  are  further  proofis  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  affection. 

The  gouty  form  of  nephritis  may  be  known  generally  from  the  constitutional 
habit  of  the  patient,  and  is  sometimes  strongly  characterized  by  occurring 
npon  the  retrocession  of  the  disease  fh>m  some  external  part  It  may  be 
recognized  also  by  the  character  of  the  urine,  which  is  high-colonred,  and, 
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while  in  the  other  Tarieties  it  is  nsuall j  deficient  in  arie  acid,  and  eitfier  neu- 
tral or  alkaline,  in  goaty  nephritis  nsaallj  abounds  in  that  principle,  which  it 
deposits  copionslj,  upon  cooling,  in  the  shape  of  earthy  or  sandy  grayeL 

In  its  more  acnte  forms,  nephritis  is  often  very  rapid,  either  ending  in  reso- 
lution, or  eyincing  signs  of  suppuration,  or  other  unfavourable  phenomena,  in 
the  course  of  a  week.  In  the  first  case,  the  pains  diminish,  the  urine  becomes 
more  copious  and  blood  is  sometimes  discharged  from  the  urethra,  the  fever 
abates,  the  skin  relaxes,  the  stomach  is  composed,  the  tongue  begins  to  clean, 
and  health  returns  sometimes  in  four,  five,  or  six  days.  Occasionally  the 
disease  subsides  without  disappearing,  and  runs  into  the  chronic  form. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  marked  by  rigors,  some  change  in  the 
character  of  the  pain,  a  weaker  pulse,  a  relaxed  skin,  and  sometimes  sweats 
at  night  In  some  instances,  the  urine  becoines  at  first  turbid,  and  then 
gradually  yellowish  and  opaque,  obviously  owing  to  the  presence  of  pus.  In 
others,  the  pus  appears  suddenly  in  the  urine  after  a  certain  continuance  of 
the  signs  of  suppuration.  The  former  symptom  indicates  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  meiAbrane,  the  latter  an  abscess  of  the  glandular  substance,  which  has 
broken  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  either  case,  the  patient  may  gra- 
dually recover,  or  the  disease  may  continue  long,  even  during  the  whole  resi- 
due of  life,  in  the  chronic  form.  This  is  especially  the  ca^  when  calculous 
matter,  or  small  concretions,  are  occasionally  disharged  with  the  purulent 
nrine,  proving  the  existence  or  production  of  these  substances  in  the  kidney. 
The  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine  may  be  known  by  the  change  which  takes 
place  with  solution  of  potassa;  the  yellowish  cream-like  deposit  becoming 
viscid  and  glairy,  like  ropy  mucus,  on  the  addition  of  that  reagent  When 
otherwise  doubtful,  it  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

Pus  in  the  kidney  may  be  disseminated,  or  in  the  form  of  an  abscess  in  the 
glandular  substance ;  or,  it  may  exist  in  the  pelvis,  or  in  one  of  the  distended 
calyces,  in  consequence  of  obliteration  or  obstruction  of  the  ordinary  outlet, 
either  by  coagnlable  lymph  or  calculous  concretions.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  abscess  sometimes  breaks  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  pus  is  dis- 
charged with  the  nrine.  It  sometimes  also  happens  that  the  obstruction 
offered  by  a  calculus  in  the  ureter  is  partially  or  wholly  removed,  and  pas 
and  nrine,  often  mingled  with  calculous  matter,  escape  by  the  natural  outlet 
But  in  both  these  cases  a  different  result  sometimes  occurs.  The  purulent 
collection  goes  on  increasing,  so  as  occasionally  to  produce  large  tumours, 
which  can  even  be  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  which  result  from  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  ureter, 
and  consequent  distension  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  these,  the  pus  is 
mixed  with  the  secreted  urine  of  which  the  escape  is  cut  off,  as  well  as  with 
calculous  deposition ;  and  these  collections  sometimes  attain  an  immense  size, 
stretching  out  the  substance  of  the  kidney  into  a  thin  layer,  and  presenting 
evident  fluctuation  to  an  external  examination.  These  abscesses  or  collec- 
tions sometimes  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  producing  certain  death. 
They  have  been  known  also  to  be  evacuated  through  the  colon,  with  a  scarcely 
less  fatal,  though  more  protracted  issue.  Cases  are  on  record,  in  which  the 
matter  has  been  discharged  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  loins,  and  found  its 
way  outward  through  the  skin;  and,  if  the  patient  has  resisted  the  first  shock, 
pus,  alone  or  mixed  with  urine  and  calculous  matter,  has  continued  to  escape 
for  a  long  time  through  the  fistulous  opening.  Even  under  such  circum- 
stances, recovery  has  taken  place,  though  seldom.  Another  and  much  rarer 
outlet  has  been  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  lungs,  with  the  expectoration 
of  pus  and  urine,  and  ultimate  death.  It  is  asserted  that  a  favourable  issue 
has  resulted,  in  some  of  these  tumours,  in  consequence  of  a  complete  destroo- 
tioo  of  the  substance  of  the  gland,  so  that  nrine  or  pas  was  no  longer  pro- 
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daced,  and  an  opportanity  was  offered  for  the  remoTal  of  their  contents  by 
absorption,  and  for  their  consequent  contraction  and  altimate  obliteration. 

But  suppuration  is  not  the  worst  evil  in  acute  nephritis.  Sometimes  a 
total  suppression  of  nrine  takes  place,  with  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  sjmp* 
toms,  as  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions.  In  such  cases,  the  urea  and  other 
principles  usually  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  act 
injuriously  upon  the  brain.  In  other  instances,  the  accompanying  fever  as- 
sumes a  Uphold  form,  with  dark-coloured,  turbid,  ammoniacal  urine,  which 
comes  away  involuntarily,  and  towards  the  close  is  blackish  or  .quite  sup- 
pressed, while  the  breath  and  perspiration  are  fetid.  Both  these  forms  of 
the  disease  are  almost  always  fatal.  Again,  gangrene  sometimes  though  very 
rarely  occurs,  marked  by  a  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  and  universal  collapse  of 
the  system.     It  necessarily  ends  in  death.  ' 

Symptoms  of  Chronic  Nephritis. — The  conditions  already  described  as 
occasionally  following  suppuration  of  the  kidneys,  may  be  considered  as  ex* 
amples  of  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease  consequent  on  the  acute.  Occa- 
sionally the  symptoms  of  acute  nephritis  gradually  subside  into*  those  of  a 
lower  grade  of  inflammatory  action,  without  previous  suppuration ;  and  the 
case  becomes  chronic.  But  the  symptoms  are  sometimes  also  from  the  com- 
mencement those  of  the  chronic  form.  There  is  little  or  no  fevc^,  and  the 
jMiin  in  the  lumbar  region  is  slight,  so  much  so  occasionally  as  scaircely  to  be 
observed,  unless  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  directed  towards  it.  Strong 
pressure  usually  aggravates  it,  or  renders  it  sensible  if  not  previously  no- 
ticed. It  does  not,  as  in  the  acute  form,  extend  to  the  groin  or  thigh,  and 
there  is  no  retraction  of  the  testicle.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  amount,  and 
passed  more  frequently  than  in  health.  It  soon  loses  its  natural  acidity,  be- 
coming neutral  or  alkaline,  assumes  a  turbid  appearance,  and  deposits  sedi- 
ments consisting  chiefly  of  the  calcareous  and  ammoniaco-magnesian  phos- 
phates, sometimes  mixed  with  urate  of  ammonia.  Much  stress  is  laid  by 
Rayer  on  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  as  a  sign  of  inflammation  of  the  organ. 
Should  the  disease  advance,  the  pain  increases,  the  urine  sometimes  assumes 
a  purulent  appearance,  and.  a  frequent  pulse,  night-sweats,  and  emaciation 
mark  the  development  of  hectic  fever,  under  which  the  patient  sinks  if  not 
relieved.  When  the  urine  remains  free  from  pus,  the  inference  is  that  the 
substance  of  the  kidney  is  the  exclusive  seat  of  inflammation.  But  more 
frequently  the  pelvis  is  the  part  originally  affected,  or  at  least  participates  in 
the  disease,  and  the  nrine,  at  first  mucous,  becomes  purulent  or  muco-pumlent 
in  the  end.  In  chronic,  as  in  acute  nephritis,  the  blood  may  become  con- 
taminated from  the  want  of  due  purification  by  the  kidneys;  and  various 
secondary  affections  may  thus  originate,  which  will  be  more  particularly  no- 
ticed under  Bright's  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  complaints  with  which  acute  nephritis  is  most  liable  to 
be  confounded  are  nephralgia,  lumbago,  inflammation  of  the  psoas  muscle, 
and  partial  peritonitis.  In  relation  to  most  of  these,  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  are  without  the  scanty  and  disordered  nrine,  the  disposition  to 
frequent  micturition,  the  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  the  pain  shooting 
obliquely  downward  from  the  region  of  the  kidney  to  the  groin,  which  char- 
acterize nephritis.  But  nephralgia  is  sometimes  attended  with  all  these  phe- 
oomena ;  and  is  to  be  distinguished  only  by  the  greater  violence  and  more 
spasmodic  character  of  the  pain,  and  the  total  absence  of  fever.  The  pain  in 
diseased  psoas  is  situated  somewhat  as  in  nephritis,  and  the  testicle  is  some- 
times retracted ;  but  the  other  symptoms  above  mentioned  are  wanting,  as 
well  as  the  gastric  disturbance  so  common  in  the  renal  affection ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  pain  in  the  muscle,  resulting  from  a  voluntary  movement  of  the  thigh 
CD  the  pelvis,  is  another  diagnostic  symptom.    In  lumbago,  the  pain  is  more 
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superficial,  and  is  greatly  increased  bj  certain  motions,  especially  by  attempt- 
ing to  rise  from  the  sitting  posture.  In  peritonitis  there  is  vomiting;  bat  the 
urinary  symptoms  and  peculiar  direction  of  the  pain  are  absent,  there  is 
greater  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  pulse  is  small  and  corded,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  countenance  peculiarly  anxious.  Chronic  nephritis  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  which  gives  rise  to  the  same 
mucous  or  purulent  character  of  the  urine;  and  the  diagnosis  is  extremely 
difficult  when  the  two  afifections,  as  sometimes  happens,  are  coexistent;  for 
the  pains  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  if  experienced  at  all,  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  more  decided  evidences  presented  of  the  disease  of  the  bladder. 
In  such  cases,  the  lumbar  uneasiness,  which  a  close  examination  may  detect, 
and  the  pain  developed  by  pressure  upon  the  kidney,  will  serve  to  indicate 
disease  of  the  latter  organ.  Rayer  considered  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine, 
which  he  believed  never  to  attend  pure  cystitis,  as  a  good  diagnostic  char- 
'acter;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  this  liquid  may  be  alkaline,  and 
loaded  with  phosphates,  from* disease  limited  to  the  bladder  alone.  In  the 
case  of  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  urinous  smell  of  the  dis- 
charged matter  will  prove  its  connection  with  the  kidney. 

Dissection. — When  death  has  taken  place  at  an  early  stage,  the  kidney  is 
found  enlarged  and  congested,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  especially  in  the 
cortical  portion,  with  dispersed  red  points,  and  occasional  spots  of  extrava-^ 
sated  blood.  It  is  sometimes  four  times  as  large  as  in  its  healthy  state.  The 
tissue  is  usually  softened,  though  parts  of  it  are  said  to  be  sometimes  indu- 
rated, especially  in  the  tubular  portion.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvia 
is  usually  reddened  and  thickened,  and  the  investing  coat  more  easily  separable 
than  in  the  healthy  state.  At  a  later  period,  pus  is  observed  in  the  elandular 
structure,  either  disseminated,  or  collected  in  small  cavities,  and  s&metimes 
also  in  the  pelvis  along  with  fibrinous  exudation.  In  some  rare  instances, 
blood  and  pas  have  been  seen  interBpersed  through  the  broken-down  tissue  of 
the  gland ;  the  whole  having  a  fetid  odour,  indicating  gangrene.  Sometimes 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  exhibits  evidences  of  disease, 
without  a  corresponding  affection  of  the  parenchyma,  being  reddened,  ecchy- 
mosed,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  softened,  ulcerated,  and  even  gangrenous. 
Occasionally  patches  of  coagulable  lymph  exist  upon  the  surface,  which  in 
some  instances  close  the  ureter.  When  obstruction  of  the  ureter  has  occurred 
from  fibrinous  exudation,  calculous  concretion,  or  other  cause,  the  pelvis  is 
found  to  be  distended  with  urine,  mixed  with  blood,  pus,  and  amorphous  or 
crystalline  deposits.  In  chronic  cases,  the  kidney  is  sometimes  larger,  but 
usually  rather  smaller  than  natural,  more  or  less  hardened,  often  rough,  gran- 
ular, or  lobulated  on  the  surface,  and  of  a  pale  colour  mottled  with  red.  In 
old  cases  of  suppuration,  the  substance  of  the  gland  is  mostly  destroyed ;  the 
interior  parts  being  reduced  to  a  disorganized  pasty  mass,  into  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  blood-ve8sels  and  excretory  tube  may  be  seen  to  run  in  the  form 
of  fibrinous  cords.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  sometimes  pale,  at 
other  tiroes  reddish-brown  with  slate- coloured  patches,  and  occasionally  ulcer- 
ated. In  the  cases  in  which  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  has  taken  place,  pouches 
of  great  size  are  sometimes  found,  the  walls  of  which  consist  partly  of  the 
thickened  mucous  membrane,  partly  of  the  distended  substance  of  the  kidney, 
the  outer  surface  of  which  has  formed  adhesions  with  the  neighbouring  vis- 
cera. The  contents  of  these  pouches,  when  not  opened  by  ulceration,  are 
usually  mixtures  of  urine,  pus,  and  blood,  with  occasionally  one  or  more  cal- 
culi, which  have  probably  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  An  instance  is  on 
record  of  a  tumour  of  this  kind  weighing  sixty-eight  pounds.  Instead  of 
the  large  tumours,  the  fistulous  passages  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  by  which 
they  have  discharged  their  contents  in  the  various  directions  already  noticed. 
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Causes. — Mechanical  violence,  as  from  blows,  falls,  concussions,  or  pene- 
trating wonnds;  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  the  drinking  of  cold  water  when 
overheated  and  perspiring ;  various  substances  which  have  the  property  of 
irritating  the  kidneys,  as  cantharides  both  internally  and  externally  used,  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  poisonous  doses;  and  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  have  been  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  nephritis.  An- 
other very  frequent,  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause,  is  the  presence  of 
calculi,  or  gravelly  matter  in  one  of  the  calyces,  in  the  pelvis,  or  in  the  ureter. 
In  such  cases,  both  kidneys  are  apt  to  be  affected.  These  concretions  pro- 
duce inflammation  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  direct  irritation  of  their  irregu- 
lar surfaces,  or  by  obstructing  the  outlet  of  the  fluids  and  thus  occasioning 
distension.  In  the  former  of  these  modes  of  action,  they  are  much  aided  by 
whatever  produces  in  them  sudden  and  violent  movement,  as  horseback  riding, 
the  jolting  of  a  rough  carriage,  jumping,  running,  &c.  Other  substances  in 
the  kidneys  besides  calculi  sometimes  cause  inflammation  of  the  organ.  Such 
are  cysts,  hydatids,  and  other  morbid  formations  in  the  glandular  tissue,  in- 
cluding the  tuberculous  and  carcinomatous.  Still  another  cause,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  associated  with  the  preceding,  is  gout.  This  sometimes  operates 
by  giving  rise  to  the  deposit  of  calculous  or  gravelly  matter  in  the  kidney; 
and  sometimes  by  a  direct  influence,  as  where  the  disease  has  been  translated 
from  some  other  part.  Gout  not  unfrequently  constitutes  a  predisposition 
to  nephritis,  which  is  then  brought  on  by  cold,  and  excesses  of  various  kinds. 
Other  diseases  serve  as  occasional  causes  of  nephritis.  Any  affection  of  the 
nrinary  organs  capable  of  producing  retention  of  urine  may  have  this  effect, 
in  consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  which  results. 
Hence  strictures  of  the  ureter,  morbid  growths  of  the  bladder  closing  the 
opening  of  the  excretory  duct  into  it,  enlarged  prostate,  and  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  brain  producing  paralysis  of  the  urinary  organs,  may  give  rise 
to  nephritis.  It  may  occur  also  in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  irrita- 
tion from  an  inflamed  portion  of  the  urinary  passages,  whether  the  ureter, 
bladder,  or  urethra,  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  sympathy  which  connects  an  organ  with  the  outer  extremity  of  its 
excretory  duct  may  act  in  this  case,  thus  producing  nephritis  as  a  result  of 
gonorrhoea,  or  other  urethral  inflammation.  Various  structures  in  contact 
with  the  kidneys  are  capable  of  imparting  to  them  their  own  inflammation,  as 
the  enlarged  liver  and  spleen,  and  the  peritoneum.  Nephritis  sometimes 
occurs  as  an  incident  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases,  especially  those  of  a 
typhoid  or  malignant  character.  Certain  persons  appear  to  be  predisposed 
to  it  by  inheritance;  probably  through  a  tendency  to  gout  or  calculous  com- 
plaints. Old  age  also  constitutes  a  predisposition ;  for  the  disease  is  most 
common  in  declining  life.  It  is  more  frequent  in  childhood  than  after  puberty, 
or  in  the  vigour  of  manhood. 

Treatment. — In  severe  cases,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
substance  of  the  kidney  is  affected,  and  the  pulse  is  vigorous,  blood  should 
be  taken  freely  from  the  arm ;  and  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  if  the  symptoms  do  not  yield,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  per- 
mit. In  many  instances,  however,  especially  of  inflammation  joi  the  mucous 
membrane,  such  as  results  from  uric  acid  gravel,  for  example,  the  grade  of 
action  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  call  for  copious  depletion.  A  moderate 
bleeding,  or  the  application  of  cups  to  the  loins,  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and 
sometimes  even  these  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is,  however,  a  good  general 
rule  to  take  blood  when  the  inflammation  is  sufficient  to  occasion  fever. 
When  the  arterial  excitement  has  been  sufficiently  subdued  by  the  lancet, 
should  decided  symptoms  of  inflammation  contidue,  local  depletion  by  cops 
or  leeches  should  be  resorted  to,  and  repeated  if  deemed  advisable. 
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After  the  first  bleeding,  the  bowels  should  be  well  evacnated.  A  loaded 
state  of  the  colon  mast  act  very  iojarioaslj;  and  purging  is  moreoTer  indi* 
cated  both  as  a  depletory  and  revulsive  measure.  As  the  stomach  is  often 
irritable,  calomel  is,  perhaps,  the  best  cathartic  to  begin  with,  being  one  of 
those  most  certainly  retained.  Should  it  not  operate  efficiently,  it  should  be 
followed  either  by  some  mild  purgative,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  castor 
oil,  or  by  copious  enemata.  When  the  pain  is  very  acute,  and  especially  if  it 
be  of  a  spasmodic  character,  opium  should  be  given  with  the  calomel,  in  doses 
large  enough  to  make  a  decided  impression  on  the  system.  From  one  to 
three  grains  is  not  too  large  a  dose  in  many  instances ;  but  perhaps  the  better 
plsii  woald  be  to  give  a  moderate  dose  both  of  the  opium  and  calomel,  and 
repeat  it  if  necessary.  Thos,  from  three  to  four  grains  of  calomel  and  one  of 
opium  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  until  three  doses  have  been  taken,  unless 
relief  is  previously  obtained.  This  combination  often  has  the  effect  of  com* 
posing  the  stomach,  so  that  it  will  receive  moi^  kindly  the  saline  or  oleagi- 
nous cathartic,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  should  never  be  omittoiL 
Should  the  system  be  rebellious  to  opium  and  its  preparations,  the  extract  of 
henbane  may  be  substituted.  Independently  of  therr  aid  in  cleansing  the 
bowels,  copious  enemata  of  warm  water,  or  warm  mucilaginous  fluids,  are 
thought  to  be  useful  as  internal  fomentations. 

The  bowels  having  been  well  evacuated,  it  will  be  advisable  to  aid  the  de- 
pletory measures  by  warm  cataplasms  or  fomentations  to  the  loins,  the  hip- 
bath, or  the  full  warm  bath ;  care  being  taken  that  the  patient  is  protected 
against  cold.  The  warm  bath  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  cases  of  children. 
At  this  stage,  great  advantage  will  also  frequently  accrue  from  the  use  of 
opiate  enemata  at  night.  From  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  mucilage  or  thin  starch,  thrown  up  the  rectum,  not  only  affords 
relief  to  the  pain  and  restlessness,  but  also  frequently  quiets  the  stomach,  and 
enables  it  to  receive  medicines  kindly.  Should  the  stomach  be  retentive,  in- 
stead of  an  anodyne  enema  at  bedtime,  a  grain  of  opium,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  ipecacuanha,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  may  be  substituted,  and 
the  bowels  opened  upon  the  following  day  by  a  mild  cathartic. 

To  quiet  irritation  of  stomach  is  often  a  prominent  indication.  Should  it 
not  yield  to  the  anodyne,  small  doses  of  the  effervescing  draught,  or  repeated 
draughts  of  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  will  frequently  i^ord  great  relief;  and 
a  sinapism  may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  should  these  remedies  fail 
Creasote  has  been  recommended,  but  is  of  doubtful  propriety,  unless  in  the 
advanced  stages. 

When  the  stomach  is  retentive,  free  dilution  by  mucilaginous  drinks,  as 
gum  arable  water,  barley-water,  flaxseed  tea,  &c.,  will  often  be  useful,  by  di- 
luting the  urine  and  rendering  it  loss  irritating.  They  are,  however,  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  cases  of  mucous  inflammation,  without  much  disease  of 
the  substance  of  the  kidney.  In  the  declining  stages,  chicken,  mutton,  or 
Teal  water,  or  rennet- whey,  may  be  substituted  fbr  the  mucilages. 

At  any  time,  if  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  citrate  of  potassa,  in  the  form  either 
of  the  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  will  be  found  an  excellent  ad- 
juvant; and  tartar  emetic,  in  very  small  doses,  may  be  added  if  the  stomach 
is  not  at  all  irritated. 

When  the  disease  is  connected  with  calculous  deposition,  especially  of  uric 
acid  or  the  urates,  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  an  invaluable  remedy.  If,  therefore, 
the  urine  should  deposit  a  lateritious  sediment,  or  should  be  high-coloured, 
and  prove  strongly  acid  upon  the  application  of  test  paper,  let  half  a  drachm 
of  the  bicarbonate  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  three  or  four  flnid- 
ounces  of  carbonic  acid  water,  with  or  without  syrup,  care  being  taken  to 
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avoid  the  acidalons  syraps.     The  same  remedy  is  also  osefal,  thongh  less 
strikingly  so,  in  the  phosphatic  depositions. 

In  gouty  cases,  in  addition  to  the  measures  already  proposed,  attempts 
should  be  made  to  call  the  disease  to  the  extremities  by  sinapisms  to  the  legs 
or  ankles,  or  bathing  the  feet  in  hot  water,  rendered  more  stimulating  by  red 
pepper  or  mustard.  Colchicum  is  also  an  excellent  adjuvant,  given  so  as  to 
Keep  up  a  moderate  and  steady  influence  on  the  secretions,  without  nauseating 
the  stomach.     It  may  often  be  usefully  combined  with  morphia. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  benefit  will  accrue  from  irritation  to  the  loins. 
Blisters  are  recommended  by  some,  but  they  are  hazardous  in  consequence  of 
their  tendency  to  produce  strangury.  Revulsion  is  more  safely  effected  by 
ammoniacal  lotions,  sinapisms,  pustulation  with  tartar  emetic  or  croton  oil,  or 
by  setons,  issues,  or  even  moxa.  But  these  latter  measures  are  best  adapted 
to  chronic  cases. 

Should  the  disease  be  of  the  chronic  grade  at  the  commencement,  it  will  be 
proper  to  treat  it  at  first  by  some  of  the  remedies  already  enumerated,  but 
employed  with  much  more  restraint.  The  occasional  application  of  a  few  cups 
or  leeches,  possibly  in  some  instances  a  moderate  bleeding;  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels  and  urine,  which  should  be  kept  as  nearly  normal  as  pos- 
sible (see  Calculous  Disease) ;  revulsive  applications  to  the  loins;  the  wearing 
of  flaimel  next  the  skin;  and  a  careful  avoidance  of  the  exciting  causes,  are* 
the  most  important  measures.  But,  when  the  disease  is  advanced,  whether 
originally  chronic  or  consequent  upon  an  acute  attack,  and  the  urine  is  loaded 
with  mucus  or  pus,  indicating  disease  and  possibly  ulceration  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  another  system  of  measures  becomes  necessary.  Attempts  should 
DOW  be  made  to  act  directly  upon  the  diseased  surface  by  medicines  which  pass 
through  the  kidneys. '  Among  these  uva  ursi  has  long  been  prominent,  and 
should  be  employed  freely  in  the  form  of  decoction.  Pipsissewa  has  analogous 

Eroperties,  and  is  probably  not  less  efficient  The  turpentines  and  balsams 
ave  long  been  employed  in  these  cases  with  obvious  benefit.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  copaiba  are  the  most  convenient,  and  probably  the  most  effectual. 
Even  cantharides  may  be  here  employed,  as  a  stimulant  impression  upon  the 
diseased  surface  is  often  highly  useful ;  but  great  caution  should  be  observed 
in  its  use.  Buchu  and  pareira  brava  have  enjoyed  much  credit  in  this  stage 
of  the  disease.  Should  any  of  these  remedies  produce  much  irritation,  they 
should  be  suspended,  and  recourse  be  had  to  demulcent  and  emollient  mea- 
sures. In  the  mean  time,  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  general  health.  For 
this  purpose,  some  of  the  milder  tonics  may  be  occasionally  used  with  advan- 
tage, especially  the  chalybeates  and  pure  bitters.  Wild-cherry  bark  is  well 
adapted  to  cases  complicated  with  hectic  fever.  Moderate  exercise  and  pure 
air  are  highly  important.  If  a  resident  of  cities,  the  patient  should,  there- 
fore, be  sent  into  the  country  during  the  summer.  Certain  mineral  waters 
have  been  found  beneficial,  especially  those  combining  a  chalybeate  with  alka- 
line salts  and  carbonic  acid  impregnation. 

The  diet  should  be  adapted  to  the  stage  and  grade  of  action.  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  acute  disease,  it  should  be  exclusively  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous, 
and  should  be  employed  usually  in  the  liquid  form.  When  the  disease  is  ad- 
Tanced,  weak  animal  broths  may  be  added ;  and,  in  cases  of  debility  with  a 
tolerably  sound  state  of  the  digestive  function,  a  full  allowance  of  the  ordinary 
food  may  be  permitted ;  indigestible  and  acescent  substances  being  scrupu- 
lously excluded.  In  the  chronic  disease,  with  symptoms  of  local  or  general 
excitement,  it  is  best  to  restrict  the  patient  to  vegetable  food,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  milk  in  doubtful  cases.  But,  when  suppuration  is  fairly  established, 
and  the  general  strength  begins  to  fail,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  though 
still  mild  and  digestible. 
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When  coma  saperyenes  npon  affections  of  the  kidneys,  little  additional  can 
be  done.  The  attention  of  the  physician  is  still  to  be  directed  to  the  disease 
of  the  urinary  organs,  and  the  restoration  of  the  suspended  secretion  should 
be  the  object  chiefly  aimed  at;  as  it  is  npon  this  probably  that  the  cerebral 
symptoms  depend.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  acute  dis- 
ease no  good  can  accrue  from  the  stimulating  diuretics.  They  would  only 
aggravate  the  difficulty.  The  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  combated  by  cold 
to  the  head,  and  leeches  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  the  temples.  Typhoid 
cases  roust  be  treated  upon  the  principles  applicable  to  low  forms  of  fever  in 
general. 

In  all  cases  where  the  symptoms  do  not  appear  disposed  to  yield,  and  the 
remedy  is  not  prohibited  by  a  cachectic  state  of  system,  mercury,  so  exhibited 
as  but  slightly  to  touch  the  gums,  promises  some  chance  of  good. 


Artick  11. 

BRIGHrS  DISEASE,  or  RENAL  CACHEXIA. 

8yn. — Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys. — Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneyn. — Deefum- 
*  mative  Inflammation  of  the  Kidneye. — Albuminuria. — Albuminout  JiephriUe, 

Attention  was  first  called  by  Dr.  Bright,  of  London,  to  the  peculiar 
association  of  symptoms,  connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  kidneys, 
which,  for  the  want  of  a  name  fitted  to  express  its  precise  pathological  char- 
acter, is  generally  called  Bright's  disease,  in  honour  of  its  original  observer. 
This  name  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  retain,  until'opinion  shall  have  be* 
come  settled  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  affection.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  observations,  it  will  be  rendered  obvious  that  neither  of  the  names^ 
given  above  as  synonymes,  has  a  just  claim  to  exclusive  adoption.  In  pro- 
posiug  the  title  of  renal  cachexia^  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  considera- 
tions that,  so  far  as  the  disease  can  be  considered  as  a  unit,  it  is  properly  an 
affection  of  the  blood,  that  this  is  attended  with  a  depraved  state  of  the 
system  such  as  usually  comes  under  the  designation  of  cachectic,  and  that 
the  general  morbid  condition  depends  on  deranged  function  of  the  kidneys. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  renal  disease  was  of  one  special  char- 
acter, and  that  all  the  variations,  observed  in  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  organ,  were  merely  differences  in  the  degree  or  stage  of  that  diseaae. 
But  recent  observations,  especially  those  of  Dr.  George  Johnson,  of  London, 
have,  I  think,  satisfactorily  shown  that  morbid  affections  of  the  kidneys  exist 
in  Bright's  disease,  which  are  entirely  different,  in  some  instances  even  opposite 
in  their  nature,  so  that  no  name  founded  exclusively  on  the  renal  affection 
could  be  universally  or  even  generally  applicable.  But  all  the  organic  disor- 
ders of  the  kidneys  connected  with  the  disease  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
incapacitate  the  organ  for  its  office  of  depurating  the  blood  of  its  effete  mat- 
ters, while  they  admit  of  the  escape  of  its  albumen  or  fibrin  or  both,  which 
are  healthful  ingredients.  The  blood  thus  becomes  diseased  by  the  reten- 
tion of  substances  which  the  kidneys  ought  but  are  unable  to  eliminate,  and 
by  the  loss  of  others  which  in  their  healthy  state  they  do  not  allow  to  pass. 
This  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid,  with  its  various  effects  on  the  system, 
is  the  proper  disease ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  position  for  it 
than  among  the  cachexise;  while  by  the  epithet  renal  its  origin  in  disorder  of 
the  kidneys  is  sufficiently  expressed.  Uraemia  might  by  some  be  thought  a 
more  appropriate  name,  as  it  expresses  the  admitted  fact,  that  nraaa  is  in 
all  cases  of  the  disease  accumulated  in  the  blood;  but  it  ia  not  sulBcieBtlj 
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comprehensiTe ;  for  other  effete  principles  are  accomnlated  besides  area;  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  sabstance  is  the  main  nozions  agent ;  and 
the  character  of  the  blood  is  affected  as  well  by  what  it  morbidly  loses, 
through  the  kidneys,  as  by  what  it  morbidly  retains.  '  Urffimia  cannot,  there- 
fore, I  think,  be  admitted  as  signifying  what  is  meant  by  Bright's  disease,  nor 
receiyed  as  a  sabstitnte  for  that  name. 

The  statements  pat  forth  by  Dr.  Bright,  in  1827,  were  afterwards  confirmed 
and  extended  by  other  observers,  among  whom  Drs.  Ghristison,  Gregory,  and 
Osborne,  of  Great  Britain,  and  MM.  Solon  and  Rayer,  of  France,  are  the 
most  prominent;  and  recently  many  Talnable  microscopic  observations  have 
been  contribated  by  Professor  Glage,  of  Brussels,  Dr.  Gkorge  Johnson,  of 
London,  and  several  others.  It  is  dae  to  Dr.  Ghristison  to  state  that,  in 
drawing  up  the  following  account  of  the  disease,  I  availed  myself  of  his 
lucid  essays  on  the  subject. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease,  which  are  sometimes  distinct  in  their 
origin  and  course,  sometimes  appear  to  be  merely  different  stages  of  the  same 
attack,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  acute  and  chronic. 
I  shall  first  describe  them  separately,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  charac* 
terize  each  of  them ;  and  then  dwell  more  at  large  on  those  points  which 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  disease  in  general. 

Symptoms  of  the  Acute  Form, — This  comes  on  with  symptoms  closely  re-  * 
sembling  those  of  ordinary  nephritis.  There  is  usually  pain  in  the  loins,  some- 
times severe  and  acute,  but  more  frequently  moderate  and  obtuse,  occasionally 
extending  downward  to  the  groin  or  testicle,  and  usually  increased  by  firm 
pressure.  Micturition  is  often  frequent,  and  sometimes  painful ;  and  the  urine, 
of  which  the  quantity  is  in  general  much  diminished,  is  highly  albuminous, 
and  not  unfrequently  bloody.  In^some  cases,  there  is  tenderness  of  the  epi- 
gastrium with  or  without  nausea  and  vomiting.  Fever  is  a  uniform  accom- 
paniment, and  is  oflen  ushered  in  with  rigors  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  Very  soon,  sometimes  in  a  day  or  two,  edematous  effusion  takes  place, 
and  dropsy,  of  the  kind  usually  denominated  inflammatory,  is  developed.  All 
these  symptoms,  however,  are  not  present  in  every  case.  Thus,  the  pain  is 
sometimes  very  slight  or  even  wanting,  and  the  disease  occasionally  runs  its 
course  without  the  occurrence  of  dropsy. 

The  urine  is  often  very  greatly  diminished,  and  sometimes  is  quite  sup- 
pressed, or  comes  away  only  by  drops.  It  is  in  some  cases  so  abundant  in 
albumen,  that  it  is  converted  by  the  coagulation  of  that  principle  into  a  uni- 
form jelly ;  and  the  deposit,  upon  standing  twenty-four  hours  after  coagula- 
tion, seldom  Occupies  less  than  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid.*  Other 
diseases  are  occasionally  attended  with  coagulable  urine;  but  in  none  is  the 
albumen  so  copious,  or  so  continuous  and  so  durable  in  its  prevalence.  In 
consequence  of  its  presence,  the  urine  froths  much  when  shaken.  In  other 
respects,  it  varies  greatly.  Sometimes  it  is  clear,  sometimes  blood-red ;  and, 
in  severe  cases,  blood  is  occasionally  discharged  almost  or  quite  unmixed. 
The  urine  is  often  turbid  or  opalescent  from  the  presence  of  oily  matter,  of 
opaque  mucus,  or  of  the  cast-off  fragments  of  epithelium  which  are  recog- 
nizable by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.f    Minute  cylindrical  tubes  are  also 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Dropsy,  page  868,  for  an  acoount  of  the  best 
mode  of  testing  the  nrine  for  albumen.  Dr.  Ghristison  states  that,  if  the  coagulated 
albumen  be  separated,  washed,  and  dried,  it  will  weigh  sometimes  as  much  as  27  grains, 
and  seldom  less  than  10,  in  lUOO  of  urine.  In  testing  for  albumen,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  that  which  necessarily  attends  the  presence  of  blood  or  pus  in  the  urine;  and, 
if  the  quantity  discovered  is  very  small,  the  absence  of  the  corpuscles  of  these  fluids 
must  be  »hown  by  the  microscope,  before  the  urine  can  be  pronouuced  to  be  albuminous. 

f  Dr.  George  Johnson  states  that,  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  urine,  no  renal 
epithelium  is  contained  in  it.    Consequently,  the  pretence  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
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sometimes  discorerable  in  it,  which  are  coagnia  of  fibrin  moulded  in  the 
nriniferous  tobnles  of  the  kidneys,  and  having  epithelial  cells  of  the  tnboles 
incorporated  with  them.  Upon  standing,  the  nrine,  even  when  at  first  nearlj 
clear,  usually  deposits  a  fleecy  sediment,  and  sometimes  lithic  and  phosphatic 
salts.  It  occasionally  putrefies  and  becomes  ammoniacal ;  but  this  is  a  rare 
event.  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  as  in  health,  though  generally  somewhat 
lowered.  In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been  found  considerably  heavier  than 
the  normal  standard,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  albumen.  The  other 
solid  ingredients  do  not  vary  greatly  from  their  due  proportion.  From  the 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  whilst  most  of  its  solid  ingredients,  as 
urea  and  the  salts,  are  in  the  healthy  proportion,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
amount  of  these  substances  eliminated  is  much  lessened. 

Blood  drawn  from  the  arm  is  very  often  sizy  and  even  strongly  cupped. 
The  serum  sometimes  appears  milky,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  oily 
matter.  Its  specific  gravity  is  reduced,  sometimes  from  1*029,  which  is  about 
the  average  in  health,  even  to  1'019;  and  it  coagulates  loosely  by  heat.  Both 
these  circumstances  are  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  albumen,  consequent  upon 
the  elimination  of  that  principle  by  the  kidneys.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fibrin 
of  the  blood  is  somewhat  increased,  and  urea  has  been  discovered  io  the 
serum.  The  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  not  materially  altered  at 
first,  but  diminishes  as  the  disease  advances. 

Besides  dropsy,  which  has  been  mentioned,  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  its  course  with  various  other  affections,  among  which  have  been 
enumerated  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
and  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  brain.  When  the  attack  terminates 
unfavourbly,  it  is  generally  through  some  one  or  more  of  these  associated 
afifections;  and  among  them  coma  and  apoplexy  are  probably  the  most 
frequent.  More  will  be  said  of  them  hereafter.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that,  in  its  acute  form,  the  disease  generally  terminates  favour- 
ably ;  and,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  not  unfrequently  runs  into  the  chronic 
form. 

Symptoms  of  the  Chronic  Form, — Though  occasionally  preceded  by  the 
acute  form,  this  has  much  more  frequently  its  characteristic  grade  from  the 
commencement.  The  symptoms  are  in  the  beginning  very  obscure.  The 
disease  may  have  been  in  existence  for  months,  nay  even  for  a  year  or  more, 
without  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of  any  material  depar- 
ture from  health.  He  may  have  been  sensible  of  a  growing  weakness,  of 
some  derangement  of  digestion,  of  an  occasional  tendency  to  frequent  mic- 
turition, of  some  obscure  or  fugitive  pain  in  the  lumbar  regioif;  he  may  even 
have  observed  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  his  urine,  or  some  irregularity 
in  its  appearance ;  but  these  symptoms  were  perhaps  insufficient  to  call  his 
serious  attention,  or  excite  alarm.  The  first  thing  which  occasions  anxiety, 
and  leads  to  an  application  for  medical  aid,  is  usually  the  occurrence  of 
edematous  swelling,  commencing  often  in  the  face,  and  extending  rapidly  over 
the  body.  The  physician  is  consulted  on  account  of  the  dropsical  symptoms, 
and  the  previous  existence  of  the  phenomena  above  mentioned  is  ascer- 
.  tained  upon  inquiry.  At  the  same  time  he  discovers,  perhaps,  some  tender- 
ness upon  strong  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and,  on  d^amining 
the  urine,  finds  not  only  that  its  quantity  is  considerably  less  than  the  ordi- 

uriniferons  tubules  is  an  evidence  of  a  morbid  desquamation  of  this  structure.  The 
epithelial  cells  of  the  secreting  tubules  differ  from  those  of  the  straight  tubules  and  of 
the  mucous  passages,  in  being  rounded  instead  of  flattened,  and  in  having  a  granular 
and  opaque  appearance.  Occasionally  they  contain  an  oil  globule,  but  Dr.  Johnson 
thinks  this  is  rare  in  the  perfectly  normal  state  of  the  epithelium.  {Lond,  Med,  Tma 
and  Oaz,,  It.  284  and  885.) 
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nary  healthy  average,  tiboogh  mach  less  reduced  than  in  the  acute  form,  bat 
that  its  density  is  diminished,  and  that  it  is  more  or  less  albaminons.  If 
dropsy  has  not  been  developed^,  the  gradual  increase  of  stomachic  disorder, 
general  weakness,  emaciation,  and  perhaps  Inmbar  pain,  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  leads  him  to  seek  relief.  There  is  now  danger  that 
the  physician  may  overlook  the  real  disease;  bat,  if  upon  his  gaard  against 
mistake,  he  will  investigate  the  condition  of  the  urinary  organs  and  of  the 
urine,  and  will  find  the  condition  above  described,  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that,  though  lumbar  pain  and  tenderness  are  occasional  symptoms, 
they  are  more  frequently  quite  wanting.  The  complaint,  unless  arrested, 
slowly  advances.  The  constitutional  symptoms  mentioned  are  aggravated, 
nausea  and  frequent  vomiting  are  occasionally  added  to  the  other  dyspeptic 
phenomena,  the  patient  complains  of  great  thirst  and  occasional  drowsiness, 
the  surface  becomes  dry  and  at  the  same  time  pale  and  nearly  bloodless,  and 
.a  general  anemic  condition  sets  in,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  case.  Instead  of  paleness  there  is  sometimes  a  purplish  hue  of  the 
surface,  and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  has  a  dusky  aspect  Exposure  to 
cold  or  some  other  cause  occasionally  brings  on  an  acute  attack,  with  fever, 
an  increase  of  uneasiness  in  the  back  if  before  existing,  a  still  farther 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine,  and  a  greater  degree  of  albuminous  im- 
pregnation. These  symptoms  may  subside  under  treatment,  and  the  com- 
plaint resume  its  chronic  march.  At  length  other  diseases  supervene,  and 
either  carry  off  the  patient,  or  leave  him,  upon  their  subsidence,  more  ex- 
hausted than  before.  The  system  seems  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  in- 
flammatory attacks,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  such  as  pleurisy,  peritonitis, 
pericarditis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia.  Derangement  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  not  uncommon.  Frequent  and  very  obstinate  vomiting  is  a  promi- 
nent symptom  in  this  stage.  Though  generally  constipated,  the  bowels  are 
sometimes  affected  with  an  exhausting  diarrhcea.  Organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  either  previously  existing,  or  developed  during  the 
progress  of  the  complaint,  very  often  aggravate  the  danger,  and  render  a 
fatal  termination  almost  certain.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  complaint, 
if  it  end  unfavourably,  death  is  preceded  by  comatose  symptoms,  sometimes 
amounting  to  apoplexy. 

The  urine  differs  greatly  in  different  cases,  an^^at  different  periods  of  the 
same  case.  The  only  invariable  circumstance  in  relation  to  it  is  a  reduction 
of  its  specific  gravity,  owing  to  the  diminished  proportion  of  its  solid  con- 
stituents, especially  the  urea  and  salts.  This  is  the  most  characteristic  phe- 
nomenon of  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint.  Though  the  density  of  the 
urine  is  generally  somewhat  below  the  healthy  average  in  acute  attacks,  the 
reduction  is  trivial  compared  with  that  which  takes  place  in  the  chronic. 
According  to  Prout,  the  specific  gravity  of  healthy  urine  is  from  1*015  to 
1025,  according  to  Solon,  from  1020  to  1024.  It  has  been  diminished  in 
this  complaint  to  1003,  though  the  average  is  considerably  higher  than  this. 
The  density  goes  on  diminishing  with  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  is 
not  materially  increased  by  the  supervention  of  an  acute  attack. 

The  urine  is  very  generally,  though  not  uniformly  albuminous ;  and  the 
quantity  of  albumen  varies.  It  is  always  much  less  than  in  the  acute  disease, 
except  when  an  acute  attack  supervenes  upon  the  chronic.  The  coagulum 
produced  by  heat  or  nitric  acid,  instead  of  occupying  one-third  of  the  volume 
of  the  urine,  below  which  it  seldom  falls  in  the  acute,  is  diminished  to  a 
quarter  or  even  an  eighth.  In  the  advanced  stages,  it  sometimes  wholly  dis- 
appears for  a  time,  and  sometimes  the  usual  tests  occasion  only  a  slight  opal- 
escence.    Towards  the  close  of  the  case,  this  may  happen  even  though  the 
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nrine  is  bat  small  in  qaantitj;  bnt  it  also  sometimes  occars  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  the  secretioD  is  more  than  ordinarily  copious."^ 

The  quantity  of  urine  is  also  very  variable.  Sometimes  it  is  very  small, 
sometimes  natural,  sometimes  increased;  and  the  augmentation  is  occasion- 
ally so  great  as  to  constitute  diuresis.  It  diminishes  upon  an  acute  invasion, 
and  near  the  close  of  the  complaint,  when  the  daily  discharge  is  often  re- 
duced to  one  or  two  ounces.  The  colour  of  the  nrine  may  be  yellowish,  or 
blood-red,  or  dark-brown,  or  even  quite  natural;    but  it  is  nsually  much 

{aler  than  in  health,  and  the  secretion  is  in  some  instances  almost  coloorless. 
t  is  generally  more  or  less  turbid  or  opalescent,  from  the  same  canse  as  io 
the  acute  form.  The  fleecy  matter  which  communicates  the  partial  opacity, 
gradually  settles  towards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  without  in  all  instances 
con^pletely  separating.  In  microscopic  examinations,  therefore,  the  lower 
portion  should  be  selected  where  there  is  no  solid  sediment.  In  this  insola- 
ble  matter  are  found,  in  various  proportions,  and  on  different  occasions^ 
blood  or  pus  corpuscles,  oil  globules,  epithelial  cells  variously  altered,  cylin- 
drical casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and  occasionally  the  urates  and 
phosphates. 

A  singular  circumstance,  considered  in  connection  with  the  state  of  the 
nrine,  is  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  It  has 
been  stated  that,  in  the  acute  stage,  the  proportion  of  this  constituent  is  but 
slightly  changed,  while  the  serum  of  the  blood  loses  much  of  its  albumen,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  separation  of  this  principle  by  the  kidneys.  But  as, 
in  the  chronic  stage,  less  albumen  is  discharged  with  the  urine,  the  serom 
nearly  reacquires  the  proportion  which  it  has  in  health.  The  salts  and  fibrin 
of  the  blood  are  not  materially  changed  in  quantity ;  and  urea,  which  is  not 
appreciably  present  in  health,  has  often  been  found  in  the  serum  in  Bright's 
disease ;  an  event  whicli  might  be  looked  for  from  .the  diminished  amount 
secreted.  All  this  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  condition  of  the  urine. 
But  the  disappearance  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  not  so  readily 
accounted  for.  All  due  allowances  being  made  for  the  effects  of  artificid 
bleeding,  and  of  occasional  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys,  the  red  corpuacles 
are  sometimes  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  healthy  proportion  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  disease  alone.  The  diminution  goes  on  until  the  close 
of  life ;  and  the  whole  surflu^e  of  the  body  consequently  often  acquires  before 
death  a  waxen,  yellowish-white,  almost  cadaveric  hue.  To  what  is  this  loss 
of  the  red  corpuscles  to  be  ascribed  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  diges- 
tive process?  In  reply  to  this  question,  it  is  asserted  that  the  phenomenon 
occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  digestion  is  apparently  unimpaired.  Can  it  be 
that  the  colouring  matter  is  changed  into  albumen  by  the  kidneys?  This  is 
not  probable.  The  fact  that  the  proportion  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  smallest 
in  the  advanced  stage,  when  the  decolorization  of  the  blood  is  going  on  most 
rapidly,  is  wholly  incompatible  with  this  notion.  The  most  probable  expla- 
nation appears  to  be,  that  there  is  some  failure  in  the  vigour  of  the  assimi- 
lating processes,  dependent  either  on  the  same  cause  which  has  predisposed 

*  Dr.  G.  Owen  Rees  has  generally  found  one  of  the  extractire  matters  of  the  blood, 
in  these  cases,  along  with  the  albumen.  After  separating  all  the  albumen  by  brisk 
boiling  and  filtration,  so  that  the*  urine  yields  no  sign  of  the  presence  of  this  fluid, 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  oopious  precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls,  showing  a 
strong  analogy  between  the  liquid  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  in  these  oases,  and  the 
effusions  from  serous  surfaces.  He  has  noticed  the  same  extractire  matter  in  the  nrine 
of  cardiac  anasarca  without  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  ohlorotic  anssmia,  and  be- 
lieves that  its  escape  from  the  blood  contributes  much  towards  the  impoveriidimeni  of 
that  fluid,  and  the  production  of  debility  in  such  affections.  It  diminishes  along  with 
the  albumen  in  convalescence.  {Lend.  MetL  Gax,,  July,  I80I,  p.  186.)— iVole  io  tk*  third 
tdUion. 
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the  kidneys  to  the  morbid  change  going  on  within  them,  or  on  the  depraved 
character  of  the  blood»  unfitting  it  fbr  the  support  of  these  processes.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  effect  might  depend  on  a  solvent  power  of  the  urea 
over  the  red  corpuscles,  or  a  poisonous  influence  upon  them  leading  to  their 
disintegration ;  and  the  same  influence  may  be  ascribed  to  other  effete  matters 
retained  in.the  blood  by  the  defect  of  renal  elimination. 

Associated  Disorders. — Dropsy  is  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  the 
affections  associated  with  Bright's  disease.  It  has,  indeed,  been  considered 
as  one  of  its  essential  phenomena.  But  this  is  an  error.  It  is  not  only  often 
absent  during  long  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  Is  sometimes 
wanting  throughout  its  whole  course,  especially  in  the  acute  form.  Nor  are 
all  cases  of  dropsy  with  albuminous  urine,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
associated  with  this  particular  disease  of  the  kidney.  But  when  along  with 
dropsy,  in  any  particular  case,  there  is  scanty  and  highly  albuminous  urine, 
and  when  the  specific  gravity  of  that  secretion  is  decidedly  and  steadily  below 
that  of  health,  at  the  same  time  that  the  quantity  is  at  times  at  least  reduced 
below  the  natural  standard,  and  especially  if  there  is  evidence  in  lumbar  pains 
of  the  existence  of  renal  disease,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  The 
dropsy  has  been  ascribed,  in  acute  cases,  to  the  diminution  of  albumen  in  the 
blood,  and,  in  chronic  cases,  to  this  combined  with  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles, 
whereby  the  liquid  portions  of  the  blood  are  allowed  more  readily  to  pass 
through  the  vascular  walls.  There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this  supposi- 
tion ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  acute  form,  it  comes  on  too  speedily 
after  the  first  evidence  of  kidney  affection,  to  be  ascribable,  at  least  exclu- 
sively, to  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  dependent  on  that 
affection.  In  such  cases,  a  more  probable  origin  is  either  irritation  of  the 
serous  or  cellular  tissue,  resulting  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  gives 
rise  to  the  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  kidney,  or  fulness  of  the  circula- 
tion from  the  great  diminution  in  the  urinary  secretion,  while  the  skin  remains 
dry.  This  form  of  dropsy  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered  in  all  its 
practical  relations.  (See  j^o^e  369.) 

Bright's  disease  is  characterized  by  a  strong  tendency  to  the  development  of 
inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  serous  membranes.  The 
pleura,  peritoneum,  and  pericardium  are  attacked,  in  relation  to  frequency, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed ;  and  the  arachnoid  is  sometimes 
affected.  Bronchitis  is  not  unfreqnent,  and  is  apt  to  be  very  obstinate.  Pneu- 
monia has  also  been  noticed  in  some  cases.  Chronic  rheumatism  is  said  to 
be  very  frequent  and  obstinate  in  the  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney.  These 
inflammations  are  liable  to  occur  upon  slight  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  cold  and 
wet  combined ;  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  condition  of  the  blood,  rendered 
impure  by  the  defective  state  of  the  most  important  emunctory.  But  their 
origin  is  somewhat  obscure. 

Cardiac  and  hepatic  diseases  are  very  frequent  associates  of  Bright's  ma- 
lady. Out  of  one  hundred  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Bright  himself,  there  were 
only  twenty-seven  in  which  no  cardiac  affection  could  be  detected,  and  in 
fifty-two  instances  the  heart  was  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy.  In  eighteen  of 
these  there  was  valvular  disease,  in  eleven  the  aorta  was  affected,  and,  in  the 
remaining  twenty-three,  the  hypertrophy  could  not  be  traced  to  any  other 
organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  the  large  blood-vessels.  (See  Watson^s  LecL, 
Am.  ed.,  p.  785.)  The  inference  is  obvious  that,  where  the  disease  originated 
in  the  course  of  the  renal  affection,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  existing 
aniemia,  which,  by  an  obvious  mode  of  action,  is  one  of  the  most  powerfid 
agents  in  the  production  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  But 
not  unfrequently  the  cardiac  precedes  the  renal  disease ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  two  have  one  common  canse.    The  same  may  be  said  ^1 
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the  disease  of  the  liver,  which  occasionally  accompanies  Bright's  disease,  and 
▼erj  greatly  increases  its  danger.  The  most  frequent  hepatic  aflTections  onder 
these  circumstances  are  fatty  degeneration,  and  that  usually  denominated 
cirrhosis.  The  affections  both  of  the  heart  and  the  liver  tend  very  strongly 
to  increase  the  dropsical  effusion,  which  is  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
renal  disease. 

Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  extremely  common,  and  often  very  troublesome. 
Dr.  Ghristison  lays  great  stress  on  the  chronic  vomiting  frequently  attendant 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  kidney,  and  apt  to  be  peculiarly  distressing  towards 
its  close.  It  sometimes  occurs  daily  upon  the  awakening  of  the  patient  in 
the  morning,  sometimes  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  in  some 
oases  all  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  is  rejected.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  cardiac  disease- has  some  influence,  perhaps  the  chief  influence  in 
producing  this  state  of  the  stomach.  So  far  as  regards  the  latter  organ,  it 
appears  to  be  merely  functional.  The  inference  is  obvious,  that  it  must  greatly 
contribute  to  exhaust  the  patient,  and  hasten  the  fatal  issue.  The  frequent 
attacks  of  diarrhoea  incident  to  the  disease  have  been  before  alluded  to. 
Sometimes  this  affection  is  useful  by  relieving  the  dropsy,  sometimes  it  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  by  the  exhaustion  it  produces.  It  may  in  some 
instances  be  purely  functional ;  but  is  more  frequently  dependent  on  chroaic 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels. 

In  this  catalogue  of  associated  affections,  the  cerebral  must  not  be  orer- 
looked.  They  are  indeed  of  very  great  significance ;  as  it  is  through  the  brain 
that  a  fatal  issue  of  the  disease  very  frequently  takes  place.  Coma  may,  indeed, 
be  considered  as  the  regular  termination  of  a  fatal  case  of  Bright's  malady. 
In  some  acute  cases,  it  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  total  suppression  of 
the  urine ;  and  the  patient  is  carried  off  without  the  supervention  of  dropsy, 
or  any  other  secondary  affection.  When  dropsy  is  developed,  comatose  symp- 
toms frequently  make  their  appearance,  and  are  always  a  signal  of  danger. 
In  chronic  cases,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  is  occasional  drow- 
siness, sometimes  disappearing  and  again  recurring,  but  on  the  whole  gradually 
deepening  as  the  complaint  advances,  until  at  length  it  sinks  into  profound 
coma  shortly  before  death.  In  some  instances,  the  brain  shows  evidences  of 
more  active  disorder,  in  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy,  convulsions,  or  delirium. 
Amaurosis  has  repeatedly  been  noticed  as  an  associate  of  Bright's  disease, 
and  violent  headlELches  are  another  occasional  attendant  A  rapid  increase 
of  presbyopia  sometimes  marks  the  occurrence  of  the  affection.  Puerperal 
convulsions  and  puerperal  insanity  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  dis* 
ease ;  so  that  albumen  in  the  urine  in  the  pregnant  state  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite solicitude.  It  is  customary  to  ascribe  the  drowsiness,  coma,  and  other 
cerebral  phenomena  to  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood.  In  all  proba- 
bility, either  this,  or  other  impurities  remaining  in  the  circulation  from  the 
closure  of  their  usual  outlet,  are  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  by  directly  poison- 
ing the  brain.  It  is  a  frequent  observation  that  the  drowsiness  is  increased 
when  the  urine  becomes  very  scanty,  and  is  relieved  by  an  increase  of  the 
renal  secretion.  Total  suppression  of  the  urine  is  almost  constantly  followed 
by  coma.  In  opposition  to  these  views,  it  may  be  urged  that  urea  is  in  all 
cases  defectively  eliminated,  and  if  it  be  the  cause  of  coma  in  one  instanee, 
it  should  be  so  universally.  But  the  objection  is  met  by  the  fact,  that  this 
and  other  noxious  principles  escape  with  the  dropsical  fluid,  in  which,  in  fact, 
nrea  is  asserted  to  have  been  rendered  evident  by  chemical  te^ts.  Thus,  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  a  safeguard.  Ac- 
eording  to  Frerichs,  whenever  these  cerebral  symptoms  are  exhibited,  the  blood 
will  be  found  to  contdn  not  urea  only,  but  also  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
if  Aipposed  to  retnlt  Arom  the  decomposition  of  the  former  principle,  aiid  h 
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conjectared  to  be  tbe  Immediate  cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena.  Frerlchs 
supposes  that,  for  the  decomposition  of  the  urea,  some  agent  must  be  pre- 
sent in  the  blood  capable  of  acting  on  this  principle  as  a  ferment,  and, 
according  as  such  an  agent  is  present  or  absent,  there  will  or  will  not  be 
produced  the  poisonous  effects  ascribed  to  urea.  But  the  opinion  that 
urea  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  blood,  has  been  ren- 
dered very  improbable,  if  not  quite  disproved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
W.  A.  Hammond,  of  the  U.  8.  Army.  (N.  Am,  Med,'Chirurg,  Bev.,  March, 
1858,  p.  293.)  There  are  probably  also  other  sources  of  the  coma.  Some- 
times it  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  dropsy,  and  diminishes  with  its 
diminution.  In  such  cases,  it  probably  depends  upon  the  effusion  of  serum 
into  the  ventricles,  and  is  relieved  by  the  absorption  of  that  fluid.  The  anemic 
state  of  the  blood  may  possibly  also  occasion  drowsiness,  from  the  want  of 
the  stimulating  properties  requisite  to  keep  the  brain  in  action.  Again,  the 
cerebral  symptoms  are  probably  owing,  in  some  instances,  to  sanguineous 
congestion  of  the  brain,  or  meningeal  inflammation,  consequent  upon  the 
same  state  of  system  which  occasions  inflammation  elsewhere ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  this  organ  participates  not  unfrequently  in  that 
tendency  to  fatty  or  other  degeneration,  which  affects  so  many  other  organs, 
and  is  often  indeed  the  primary  cause  of  the  affection  of  the  kidney  itself. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — When  the  acute  cases  are  about  to  terminate 
favourably,  which  they  often  do  after  an  uncertain  duration,  the  lumbar  pains 
cease,  the  urine  increases  greatly  in  quantity,  and  the  dropsical  symptoms 
with  the  tendency  to  drowsiness  gradually  diminish,  until  health  appears  to 
be  restored.  Should  the  urine  continue  to  be  albuminous,  the  apparent  re- 
covery must  be  looked  on  as  delusive,  and  the  practitioner  should  persevere 
in  bis  curative  measures,  or  be  prepared  to  encounter  a  return  of  the  symp- 
toms. In  unfavourable  cases,  the  disease  runs  a  variable  course.  Sometimes, 
without  dropsical  symptoms,  a  comatose  or  apoplectic  state  comes  on  speedily, 
and  after  a  few  days  carries  off  the  patient.  This  is  apt  to  happen  when  the 
urine  is  exceedingly  scanty,  or  altogether  suppressed.  In  some  instances, 
the  coma  is  the  first  symptom  which  causes  alarm ;  the  local  affection  of  the 
kidney  having  escaped  attention,  and  being,  perhaps,  first  discovered  upon 
examination  after  death.  Much  more  frequently  dropsy  takes  place,  either 
exclusively  anasarcous,  or  involving  also  the  serous  cavities;  and  the  patient 
perishes  of  some  intercurrent  inflammation,  or  dies  comatose  in  the  ordinary 
progress  of  the  complaint,  or,  after  partial  and  temporary  ameliorations,  falls 
at  length  into  the  chronic  state  of  the  disorder. 

Tbe  usual  course  of  a  chronic  case  in  its  earlier  stages  has  already  been 
described.  In  this  form,  the  disease,  when  once  established,  either  runs 
slowly  onward  with  a  steady  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  or  undergoes 
various  changes  from  the  occurrence  of  secondary  diseases,  the  occasional 
supervention  of  acute  attacks  of  the  renal  affection,  and  from  remissions  or 
ameliorations  from  natural  causes,  or  under  the  influence  of  treatment,  with 
subsequent  exacerbations.  Sometimes  the  complaint  appears  to  be  quiescent 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  dropsy  yields  wholly  or  in  part,  the  intercurrent 
inflammations  are  relieved,  and  the  patient  is  apparently  well ;  but  fresh  ex- 
posures bring  on  renewed  attacks,  or  the  local  affection,  which  has  remained 
quiescent,  becomes  again  active,  and  the  complaint  resumes  its  march  with  an 
accelerated  pace.  Should  the  patient  not  perish  with  an  acute  or  chronio 
inflammation,  or  in  one  of  the  supervening  attacks  of  the  disease  in  the  acute 
form,  he  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  more  and  more  anemic,  more  and  more 
dropsical,  and  at  length  sinks  into  a  fatal  coma,  or  perishes  of  the  compli- 
cations incident  to  dropsy  in  its  last  stage ;  incurable  organic  affections  of 
the  heart  or  liver  not  uufrequently  superadding  their  influence  to  that  of  the 
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renal  disease.  It  has  been  said  that  apparently  favoarable  changes  take  place 
under  remedies,  which  promise  fairly,  bat  not  nnfrequently  deceive  the  hopes 
of  the  practitioner.  Sach  indications  are  never  to  be  relied  on,  onleas  the 
urine  resumes  and  retains  for  some  time  the  healthy  character.  It  must  not 
only  become  natural  in  appearance  and  quantity,  and  free  from  albomen; 
these  changes  not  nnfrequently  occur  without  any  real  improvement ;  it  must 
also  regain  the  healthy  density,  showing  that  the  kidneys  are  capable  of  per- 
forming their  part  in  the  purification  of  the  blood ;  and  the  favourable  change 
must  persist  for  a  long  time,  before  it  will  justify  confidence  in  the  really 
sound  condition  of  the  kidneys. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Varieties. — The  various  diseased  conditions 
found  in  other  parts  besides  the  kidneys  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  here, 
as  they  are  simply  attendants  or  effects  of  the  disease,  and  are  sufficiently 
noticed  elsewhere.  The  characteristic  lesions  of  Bright's  disease  are  io  the 
kidneys.  As  before  stated,  however,  these  organs  do  not  exhibit  exclusively 
any  one  peculiar  or  special  lesion.  They  have  been  found  to  be  variously 
affected;  presenting  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  evidences  of  active 
congestion  or  inflammation,  in  chronic  forms,  various  organic  derangementSi 
which  will  be  severally  noticed. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  acute  form,  the  kidney  is  found  greatly  congested 
and  enlarged,  weighing  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times  as  much  as  in  health. 
It  is  also  flabby  and  soft,  though  the  softness  is  stated  to  be  different  from 
that  ordinarily  produced  by  inflammation.  Signs  of  vascular  congestion  are 
also  presented  in  visible  arterial  ramifications,  and  reddish  points  upon  its  outer 
and  inner  surfaces.  The  colour  externally  is  dark,  with  spots  here  and  there 
still  darker.  Internally,  the  organ  appears  engorged  with  blood,  and  exhi- 
bits small  patches  of  eccbymosis.  The  cortical  part,  which  is  chiefly  and  some- 
times exclusively  affected,  is  of  twice  or  thrice  its  ordinary  thickness.  These 
phenomena  might  be  considered  as  those  merely  of  the  early  or  congestive 
stage  of  ordinary  acute  nephritis;  but  another  circumstance,  which  consti- 
tutes the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  congested  paren- 
chyma, there  is  often  an  apparent  granular  formation,  which,  though  in  this 
stage  of  the  same  colour  as  the  neighbouring  structure,  is  proved  to  be  dis- 
tinct by  the  fact,  that  it  is  impervious  to  the  finest  injection,  which  therefore 
surrounds  and  defines  it.  The  quantity  of  this  matter  appears  to  increase 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  is  abundant  in  cases  which  have  con- 
tinued several  weeks. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  kidney  may  be  found  enlarged  and  flab- 
by, or  of  the  natural  size,  or  more  or  less  contracted.  When  enlarged  or  of  full 
size,  the  outer  surface  is  paler  than  in  health,  mottled  with  yellowish  or  gray- 
ish patches,  and  either  uniform,  or  more  rarely  somewhat  irregular  and  nodu- 
lated. The  cortical  portion  internally  has  the  same  yellowish  marbled  aspect, 
the  natural  strisB  being  obliterated  or  deranged.  In  a  more  advanced  stage, 
the  whole  cortical  portion,  including  that  which  dips  between  the  pyramids^ 
has  lost  its  natural  reddish-brown  colour,  and  assumed  a  yellowish  hoe,  which 
is  the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  with  the  healthy  colour  of  the  pyrami- 
dal strnctufe,  which  may  be  little  affected ;  but  at  length  even  this  is  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  invaded,  and  may  be  in  great  measure  obliterated.  If 
a  minute  examination  be  made,  small  granulations  will  be  often  observed,  of 
a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  and  about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  scat- 
tered through  the  substance  or  on  the  surface  of  the  cortical  part,  and  some- 
times clustering  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  patches.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  new  matter  is  quite  homogeneous  over  considerable  spaces;  aod« 
In  some  rare  instances,  the  whole  interior  of  the  kidney,  except  portions  of 
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the  pyramids,  presents  a  uDiform  yellowish  colour.  The  outer  surface,  as  well 
as  the  cut  surface  of  the  cortical  portion,  often  has  a  rough  or  granular  feel. 

Id  another  condition  of  the  kidney,  whether  original,  or  indicating  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  surface,  while  it  has  the  same  mottled  ap- 
pearance, is  irregular,  often  tuberculated,  probably  from  the  unequal  absorp- 
tion of  the  healthy  tissue,  and  the  consequent  shrinking  of  the  surface.  The 
whole  kidney  is  often  greatly  shrunk,  and  sometimes  very  hard ;  and  inter- 
nally there  are  few  remains  of  the  healthy  striated  cortical  portion,  which 
seems  like  a  slender  layer  beneath  the  capsule.  The  pyramids  also  are  shrunk 
and  deranged  in  position ;  and,  in  some  very  old  cases,  the  whole  kidney  has 
been  reduced  to  a  shrivelled,  flabby,  almost  membranous  structure,  in  which 
little  or  nothing  remains  either  of  the  proper  glandular  parenchyma,  or  of 
any  abnormal  deposit 

In  some  instances  of  the  contracted  kidney,  presenting  a  more  or  less  irre- 
gular surface,  the  cortical  structure  is  replaced  partially  or  wholly  by  firm, 
white,  elastic  fibroid  tissue,  which,  after  usurping  the  place  of  the  healthy 
structure,  appears  itself  to  have  undergone  an  irregular  contraction,  and  thus 
to  have  lessened  the  dimensions  of  the  organ.  This  I  have  myself  seen  in 
a  case  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  which  there  was  albuminous  urine  of 
diminished  specific  gravity,  with  general  dropsy,  and  other  symptoms  of  the 
worst  forms  of  the  complaint. 

Occasionally  suppuration  has  been  noticed  in  the  kidneys ;  and  small  cysta 
are  not  unfrequently  found  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
which  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  and  are  ascribed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  dis- 
tension of  the  tubules  produced  by  obstruction  below  the  points  of  dilatation. 
Tuberculous  deposit  is  another  condition  which  has  been  found  attending 
upon  Bright's  disease.     The  supra- renal  gland  is  usually  hardened. 

It  was  only  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  any  hope  could  be  enter- 
tained of  ascertaining  the  precise  nature  of  those  changes  in  the  kidneys, 
upon  which  the  appearance  offered  to  the  unaided  senses,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sequences of  the  nephritic  disease,  depend.  Such  researches  have  been  dili- 
gently made ;  and  the  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  several  affections  of 
the  kidneys,  wholly  distinct  in  their  nature,  though  sometimes  associated, 
which  constitute  the  real  organic  lesions  in  Bright's  disease,  in  at  least  a 
great  majority  of  cases.  The  most  frequent  of  these  affections  are  1.  an  in- 
flammation affecting  especially  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and  called  by  Dr. 
Geo.  Johnson  desquamative  ivjiammation  of  the  kidneys,  2,  fatty  degene- 
ration,  consisting  mainly  in  a  great  excess  of  oil  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
tubules,  and  3.  atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  in  which  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
secretory  tubules  is  lost  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  the  whole  organ 
shrinks.  Besides  these,  there  are  probably  two  other  lesions,  one  the  fibroid^ 
the  other  the  waxy  degeneration. 

Desquamative  Inflammation, — This  Is  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
acute  febrile  cases  of  the  disease.*    It  occupies  at  first  the  cortical  portion, 

*  In  order  to  understand  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  an 
idea  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  kidney  as  recently  made  known.  The  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  gland  consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  congeries  of  tortuous,  uriniferous  tubules, 
which,  on  leaving  (his  structure,  become  straight,  and  combine  to  form  the  cones  which 
project  into  the  renal  peWis.  These  tubes,  both  in  their  tortuous  and  straight  course, 
are  lined  with  epithelial  cells,  which,  in  the  former,  are  believed  to  be  the  agents  of  the 
true  urinary  secretion,  separating  the  urea,  uric  acid,  saline  matters,  and  other  charac- 
teristic constituents  of  the  urine  from  the  blood.  Here  and  therein  the  cortical  tubules, 
as  a!«certained  by  Mr.  Bowman,  or  at  the  end  of  each  tubule  as  stated  by  Frerichs,  an 
expansion  may  be  observed,  in  which  is  admitted  one  of  the  Malpighian  corputcles,  in- 
vested by  a  very  delicate  epithelial  coating,  which  separates  it  from  the  cavity  of  the 
tubule.    These  little  bodies  are  formed  by  the  convolutions  or  ramifications  of  a  branoh 
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and  is  believed  to  be  seated  especially  in  the  ariniferons  tabales,  thoagh  pro- 
dacing  the  general  congestion  of'tlie  kidneys  which  has  been  noticed  in  the 
acnte  disease.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  inflammation  is  to  cause  a  more  or 
less  rapid  production  and  separation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  while  at  the  same 
time  fibrin  is  exuded  so  as  to  form  a  pseudomembranoas  lining  to  the  tabales, 
and  the  ordinary  prod  nets  ef  the  secretion  are  greatly  diminished  or  cease  to 
appear.  The  accamalation  of  the  exfoliated  cells  and  exaded  fibrin  produces 
distension  of  the  tubules,  which  are  thus  made  to  compress  the  vascular  rete 
around  them,  and  consequently  to  produce  congestion  of  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles, which  in  this  condition  throw  out  serum  and  sometimes  blood  itself, 
but  less  water  than  in  health.  The  fluid  extravasated  from  the  Malpighian 
bodies  washes  down  the  contents  of  the  tubules,  and  together  with  these 
passes  out  of  the  body  as  urine.  This,  therefore,  while  it  may  hold  little  area 
or  saline  matter  in  solution,  must  be  more  or  less  albuminous,  and  contain 
epithelial  cells,  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubules,  and  not  unfrequently  blood. 

Fatty  Degeneration, — In  this  condition,  which  was  first  investigated  by 
Olnge,  and  afterwards  independently  by  Johnson,  oil  globules  are  deposited 
in  great  excess  in  the  epithelial  cells,  distending  them,  and  causing  their 
detachment  from  the  walls  of  the  tubules,  which  become  at  points  so  much 
dilated  as  to  burst,  and  allow  the  escape  of  the  fatty  cells  into  the  neighbour- 
ing tissue.  Similar  effects  are  produced  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case  upon 
the  proper  secretion,  and,  by  pressure,  on  the  blood-vessels  and  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles.  In  the  urine  the  main  difference  is  that,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  epithelial  cells  and  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubules,  we  observe  de- 
tached cells  loaded  with  oil  globules,  casts  of  the  tubules  containing  the  oil- 
bearing  cells  embedded  in  them,  and  oil  globules  scattered  separately  over  the 
field  of  the  microscope. 

In  some  cases  the  two  affections  are  combined,  the  desquamative  inflam- 
mation coexisting  with  the  fatty  degeneration;  and  in  such  the  urine  will 
contain  cells  and  casts  with  and  without  the  oil.  The  presence  of  a  few  oil 
globules  in  the  epithelial  cells  is  said  by  Frerichs  to  be  normal ;  but  Dr. 
Oairdner  maintains  that  the  least  trace  of  oil  indicates  a  diseased  state  of  the 
kidney,  and  Dr.  Geo.  Johnson,  who  anticipated  Frerichs  in  his  statement, 
has  subsequently  been  induced  to  change  his  opinion  on  this  point*  The 
coincidence  of  inflammation  and  fatty  degeneration  is  in  no  degree  extraor- 
dinary ;  for  the  fibrin  exuded  in  the  former  state  may,  as  the  powers  of  the 
part  fail,  undergo  a  change  into  oil ;  and,  as  suppuration  is  seldom  observed 
in  this  affection,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  fatty  degeneration  may  be 
substituted  for  it;  the  two  conditions  having  this  in  common,  that  they  origi- 
nate under  similar  conditions  of  the  vital  forces. 

The  characteristic  appearances  of  the  kidneys  may  be  readily  accounted 
for  upon  the  basis  of  the  above  facts.  In  both  forms,  the  kidneys  may  be  at 
first  increased  in  bulk,  in  the  one  from  general  congestion  and  exudation  of 
fibrinous  matter  in  the  tubules,  in  the  other  from  the  copious  deposition  of 
oil.  In  both,  the  granular  consistence  may  be  given  by  the  aggregation  into 
small  masses  of  the  separated  epithelial  cells.  In  the  fatty  kidney,  the  colour, 
whether  uniformly  yellow  or  mottled,  is  owing  to  the  fatty  matter,  which  in 

of  the  renal  artery,  terminating  in  a  Tein,  which  leaves  the  corpuscle  where  the  artery 
enters,  and  then  itself  ramifies  so  as  to  form  a  nelirork  of  Teasels  about  the  neighbourinf 
tubules.  The  office  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  belieTed  to  be  to  separate  from  the  blooa 
its  wuiory  and  perhaps  saline  parts,  which,  passing  down  through  the  tubules,  wash 
away  the  characteristic  urinary  matters  eliminated  by  the  cells,  and,  mixing  with  or 
dissolving  them,  form  urine.  The  cells  are  believed  to  derive  the  materials  of  their 
secretion  from  the  blood  of  the  venous  network  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

*  See  BriL  and  For,  Medico- Chirurg,  Bev,  (Am.  ed.,  April,  1852,  p.  219);  alao  LomL 
Mid.  Ttme9  and  Qom.  (iv.  288). 
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the  former  ease  is  aniformlj  diffused,  in  the  latter  is  in  isolated  spots.  The 
shrinking  of  the  gland  in  the  progress  of  tfie  disease  is  what  might  be  antici- 
pated. Pressure  on  the  blood-vessels  causes  their  obliteration;  the  Mai- 
pighian  bodies,  not  receiving  blood,  wither ;  and,  as  the  deposition  producing 
the  atrophy  is  irregularly  distributed,  the  shrinking  is  also  irregular,  giving 
a  granular,  tubercniated,  or  lobulated  character  id  the  surface.  As  the  nrin- 
iferous  tubules  are  deprived  of  their  cells,  the  denuded  basement  membrane 
becomes  wholly  incapable  of  performing  the  proper  function  of  secretion, 
though  it  may  permit  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  to  pass  more  or  less 
albuminous,  so  that,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  there  may  be  a 
considerable  quantity  of  watery  urine,  with  or  without  albumen.  The  func- 
tion of  the  kidney  being  thus  impaired,  the  atrophy  continues  to  increase 
from  this  cause;  till  at  length  the  gland  may  become  completely  wasted. 

Atrophy. — Desquamative  Disease  of  the  Kidney  (Geo.  Johnson). — Oouty 
Kidney  (Todd). — As  described  at  the  close  of  the  last  paragraph,  was  at  one 
time  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  very  small,  hard,  and  atrophied  kidneys, 
occasionally  found  after  death  from  chronic  Bright's  disease.  It  is,  however, 
now  denied  that  this  condition  of  the  kidney  is  the  secondary  stage  of  either 
of  the  preceding  morbid  states.  By  some  it  is  maintained  to  be  simply  atro- 
phic ;  the  healthful  structure  being  gradually  wasted,  without  any  necessary 
preliminary  congestion,  plastic  exudation,  or  fatty  degeneration.  By  others, 
the  affection  is  considered  as  analogous  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  consisting 
in  the  production  of  a  fibroid  matter,  which  displaces  the  healthy  tissue,  and, 
by  its  own  contraction,  ends  in  a  great  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  organ.  I 
believe  that  both  these  conditions  of  the  kidneys  exist,  and  both  give  rise  to 
the  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease.  It  is  the  simple  atrophic  condition  to 
which  reference  is  here  made.  Dr.  Geo.  Johnson,  in  his  Treatise  on  Dis* 
eases  of  the  Kidneys,  considers  this  as  a  chronic  stage  of  acute  desquamative 
inflammation,  or  as  an  original  chronic  affection  of  the  same  kind,  and  hence 
calls  it  "chronic  desquamative  inflammation''  of  the  kidneys.  He  appears, 
however,  so  far  to  have  changed  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  to  admit 
that  it  rhay  have  a  non-inflammatory  origin,  and  now  designates  it  simply  as 
"chronic  desquamative  disease  of  the  kidneys.''  {Med.  Times  and  Oaz.^  March, 
1858,  p.  259.)  Its  essential  character  appears  to  be  a  gradual  destruction  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  which  breaks  up  into  a  granular 
matter,  and  is  thrown  off  with  the  urine,  partly  in  an  amorphous  form,  partly 
in  granular  casts  consisting  of  the  disintegrating  and  disintegrated  cells.  The 
tubules,  thus  deprived  of  their  cells,  and  consisting  only  of  the  basement  mem- 
brane, are  unable  to  perform  the  proper  duty  of  secretion,  and  the  organ 
shrinks  both  by  the  loss  of  the  proper  secreting  tissue,  and  consequently  of 
all  the  other  tissues  which  are  merely  tributary  to  this.  The  urine  in  these 
cases  is  usually  more  or  less  albuminous,  as  the  serous  part  of  the  blood 
escapes  with  little  resistance  through  the  denuded  coat  of  the  tubules.  Ex- 
amined by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  contain  scattered  amorphous  matter, 
and  large  quantities  of  tubular  casts,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  one  called 
granular  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  consisting  of  the  breaking  down  epithelium 
shed  by  the  tubules,  and  the  other  waxy^  consisting  of  amorphous  material, 
probably  thrown  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  denuded  tubules,  and  concreting 
there.  Some  of  the  casts  are  of  small  diameter,  and  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  surface  of  the  tubules  still  lined  with  epithelium ;  others  are  much 
larger,  and  are  supposed  to  be  moulded  on  their  denuded  surface.  A  great 
predominance  of  the  latter  indicates  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  total  disappearance  of  the  gpranular  casts  from  the  urine  is  a  very 
bad  sign,  as  it  indicates  the  complete  destruction  of  the  secreting  tissue. 
This  state  of  the  kidney  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Todd  to  be  common  in  old  goaty 
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cases,  and  hence  received  from  him  the  name  of  "gontj  kidney.'^  It  maj 
arise  also  from  other  caoses,  and  is  a  not  anfrequent  result  of  intemperance. 
It  is  a  very  fatal  form  of  Bright's  disease. 

Fibroid  Degeneration. — At  present  mach  of  what  is  said  on  this  point 
must  be  regarded  as  specnlative.  That  there  is,  however,  an  affection  of  the 
kidney,  analogous  to  cirrhosis  in  the  liver  and  the  lungs,  would  be  considered 
probable  on  the  grounds  of  analogy  alone;  and  positive  observation  has 
shown  that  the  kidneys  are  subject,  like  other  organs,  to  fibroid  degeneration. 
The  pathological  character  in  these  cases  is  the  exudation  of  a  morbid  fibrin, 
concreting  into%  fibroid  structure,  which  by  its  contraction  presses  upon  the 
blood-vessels  and  secreting  tissue,  causing  atrophy  of  the  organ,  and  de- 
rangement of  its  function.  As  before  stated,  I  have  myself  seen  a  case  of 
fatal  Bright's  disease,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
kidneys  had  undergone  such  a  change. 

Waxy  Degeneration. — In  this  condition  of  the  kidney,  the  organ  is  much 
enlarged,  and  increased  in  density,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  a  lar- 
daceous  or  waxy  looking  matter  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  elsewhere, 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  waxy  liver  and  spleen;  and  the  affection 
not  unfrequently  occurs  simultaneously  in  the  three  organs.  (Todd,  On  Dis^ 
eases  of  the  Kidneys,  Am.  ed.,  p.  79.)  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Todd,  the 
kidney,  after  the  removal  of  the  capsule,  was  of  a  pale-fawn  colour,  smooth, 
of  a  waxy  appearance,  and  a  somewhat  undulated  outline.  The  tubular 
structure  was  almost  obliterated,  and  from  many  of  the  remaining  tubules 
all  the  epithelium  had  been  removed.  (Ibid.,  p.  88.)  The  urine  was  little 
diminished  in  quantity,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1012,  highly  albuminous,  and  contained 
a  few  delicate  transparent  casts  of  a  large  size,  apd  still  fewer  small  casts  of 
a  waxy  character.  {Ibid,,  p.  86-7.) 

Causes. — The  views  just  given  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  kidney 
throw  much  light  upon  the  causes.  It  is  obvious  that  whatever  is  capable 
of  exciting  inflammation  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidneys,  with  a  special 
direction  to  the  uriniferous  tubules,  may  give  rise  to  the  acute  variety  of  the 
disease.  Hence,  cold  occasioaally  acts  as  a  cause,  especially  when  aided  by 
anything  calculated  to  irritate  the  secreting  structure  of  the  gland.  Attacks 
of  the  disease  have  also  been  ascribed  to  blows  or  falls  on  the  back.  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  most  efficient  agents  are  those  which  operate  through 
the  blood,  and  are  thus  brought  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  seat  of  tiie 
affection.  To  this  source  is  traced  by  many  the  influence  of  scarlatina,  the 
dropsy  following  which  is  now  generally  recognized  as  an  example  of  the 
acute  inflammatory  form  of  Bright's  disease.  By  some  it  is  supposed  that 
the  direct  cause  in  this  case  is  the  scarlatina  poison,  not  thoroughly  eliminated 
in  the  progress  of  the  fever,  and  seeking  an  outlet  through  the  kidneys.  The 
abuse  of  alcohol  may  possibly  operate  in  this  manner,  by  a  constant  over* 
stimulation  addressed  to  the  secreting  function  of  the  kidneys. 

But  the  causes  of  the  variety  depending  on  fatty  degeneration  are  very 
different.  It  is  not  over-excitement  in  this  case,  but  a  deficiency  of  vitid 
power  or  activity  that  must  be  looked  to.  As  taught  in  the  early  part  of  this 
work,  fatty  degeneration,  wherever  found,  is  probably  the  result  of  the  pre* 
dominance  of  chemical  over  vital  influences.  Not  only  the  kidneys,  but  other 
organs  also  suffer  in  the  same  way.  It  has  been  before  stated  that  Bright'^ 
disease  is  very  often  attended  with  fatty  liver.  Organic  disease  of  the  heart 
is  another  frequent  attendant,  and  this  sometimes  has  its  origin  in  atheroma* 
tons  disease  of  the  valves  or  endocardium,  which  is  an  example  of  fatty  degen* 
oration.  Phthisis  is  another  not  unfrequent  associate ;  and  so  also  is  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  some  common  origin 
for  all  these  affections^  some  state  of  system  in  which  the  powers  of  life  are 
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impaired,  abd  particolarly  those  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  the  blood. 
What  that  particnlar  condition  is  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  Intemper- 
ance is  probably  among  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  its  production. 

In  the  cases  which  unite  these  two  forms  of  renal  disease,  there  may  be  a 
mere  accidental  superaddition  of  inflammation  to  an  already  existing  fatty 
degeneration ;  or  there  may  have  been  a  predisposition  to  the  latter,  whicn 
any  cause  inducing  the  former  may  have  brought  into  operation.  Cold, 
diverting  action  from  the  skin  to  the  kidneys,  or  substances  which  directly 
stimulate  the  latter  organ,  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  cantharides,  may  operate 
in  this  way.  It  has  been  stated,  in  a  previous  paragraph,  that  the  inflam- 
mation is  not  improbably  often  the  first  step,  which  is  followed  by  the  fatty 
degeneration,  as  the  result  of  the  depreciation  of  the  vital  forces,  and  a  soft 
of  substitute  for  suppuration. 

In  relation  to  the  atrophic  state  of  the  kidney,  it  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  affection  may  frequently  be  traced  to  chronic  gout,  and  the  abuse  of 
alcohol,  both  of  which  probably  act  by  producing  and  sustaining  an  excite- 
ment of  the  secretory  function  which  ultimately  impairs  the  powers  of  the 
secreting  tissue,  and  favours  its  degeneration  and  ultimate  destruction.  The 
abuse  of  other  agencies  of  a  similar  character,  as  of  the  stimulating  diuretics, 
for  example,  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  similar  effect. 

The  notion  that  the  action  of  mercury  is  sometimes  attended  with  albumi- 
nous urine  has  induced  a  suspicion  that  it  might  be  a  predisposing  or  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease ;  but  no  proof  of  the  fact  has  beev  adduced.  The  puer- 
peral state  is  thought  to  favour  it.  All  ages  appear  to  be  liable  to  the  com- 
plaint ;  and,  if  persons  are  more  frequently  affected  in  middle  life,  it  is  pro- 
bably because  they  are  more  apt  to  be  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  and  more 
addicted  to  intemperance,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  most  powerful  known 
agents  in  inducing  the  complaint  in  one  or  the  other  of  its  forms. 

DiagnoHis. — It  is  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish  not  only  Bright's 
disease  in  general  from  other  affections,  but  the  different  varieties  of  the  com- 
plaint itself,  according  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys  producing  it;  and  the  prog- 
nosis must  in  a  great  degree  depend  on  the  decision  upon  this  latter  point 
In  reference  to  the  general  diagnosis,  the  occurrence  of  general  dropsy  or 
anasarca,  not  clearly  traceable  to  some  other  source,  should  induce  a  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  this  disease,  and  lead  to  an  examination  of  the 
urine.  In  the  absence  of  dropsy,  comatose  symptoms  or  milder  cerebral 
phenomena  of  the  same  character,  the  source  of  which  is  unknown,  should 
lead  to  a  similar  suspicion  and  examination.  The  same  in  fact  may  be  said 
of  any  obscure  cachectic  condition  of  the  system,  for  which  another  sufficient 
cause  cannot  be  found.  If,  in  such  cases,  the  urine  be  found  albuminous^ 
there  will  be  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Bright's  disease  may  exist;  but, 
as  various  other  affections  are  attended  occasionally  with  albuminous  urine, 
this  alone  would  be  an  insufficient  test.  If,  however,  with  the  presence  of 
albumen,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  be  steadily  below  the  healthy  stand- 
ard, little  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  can  be  entertained ;  especially 
if  these  conditions  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  general  phenomena. 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  albumen  is  for  a  time  wanting  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  and  in  some  instances  probably  throughout  the  whole  case ;  and 
as  the  density  is  sometimes,  in  the  acute  form,  scarcely  less  than  in  health,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  the  microscope  in  order  to  form  a  satisfactory 
decision.  Should  this  detect  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  whether  fibrinous, 
oily,  waxy,  or  granular,  or  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  separated  epithelial 
cells  containing  oil  globules,  the  evidence  may  be  considered  complete. 

The  acute  injlammatory  form  of  the  affection  is  distinguished  by  the  scanty 
urine,  the  frequent  presence  of  blood,  the  large  amount  of  albumen,  the  com- 
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paratively  high  density  of  the  arine,  and  the  existence  in  it  of  fibritioas  casts  of 
the  tabales  with  attached  or  incorporated  epithelial  cells,  and  also  of  separate 
cells  floating  in  the  liquid.  If,  in  addition  to  these  phenomena,  there  should 
be  casts  containing  epithelial  cells  with  oil  globoles,  and  oil  dispersed  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  inflammatory  affection  is 
in  an  advanced  stage,  and  perhaps  passing  into  the  state  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion. In  some  cases,  instead  of  the  oil-containing  casts,  and  the  scattered 
oil  globules,  th^re  are  casts  in  which  pns  corpnscles  replace  the  epitheliam, 
and  similar  corpuscles  are  diffused  in  the  nrine.  Dr.  Johnson  distinguishes 
such  cases  by  the  name  of  acute  suppurative  nephritis;  but  with  the  Tiews 
of  the  nature  of  pus  given  in  this  work,  there  is  little  difference  between  these 
cases  and  those  in  which  oil  is  found  similarly  associated ;  and  in  fact  the 
two  sometimes  occur  together.  Small  fibrinous  casts  without  cells  sometimes 
occur  in  acute  cases,  showing  that  the  exudation  has  taken  place  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tubules,  without  destruction  of  the  epithelium.  (Qeo.  Johnson,) 

In  the  cases  of  exclusive  and  original  fatty  degeneration  there  is  no  fe- 
ver ;  the  state  of  system  is  usually  feeble  and  more  or  less  cachectic  through- 
out ;  dropsy  is  perhaps  in  no  case  wanting  at  one  period  or  another  of  the 
disease;  the  urine  is  generally  scanty,  albuminous,  and  of  reduced  specific 
gravity,  though  less  so  than  in  the  following  variety;  and  the  casts  found  in 
the  urine  consist  exclusively  of  epithelium  loaded  with  oil  globules,  which 
are  also  diffused  through  the  liquid. 

In  the  atrophic  affection,  the  urine  is  generally  copious,  of  low  specific 
gravity,  and  often  in  its  course  wholly  without  albumen,  and  sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Johnson,  destitute  of  it  from  the  commencement*  Oran- 
ular  and  waxy  casts  are  seen  under  the  microscope,  and  abundance  of  amor- 
phous matter  from  the  disintegration  of  the  epithelium ;  while  the  fibrinous 
casts  of  acute  inflammation,  and  the  oily  ones  of  fatty  degeneration  are  want- 
ing. In  some  instances  of  this  variety  of  the  disease,  its  whole  course  is  run, 
from  the  commencement  to  its  termination  in  death,  without  the  occurrence 
of  dropsy.  The  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  the  quantity  of  urine,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  is  often  even  greater  than  in  health. 

In  reference  to  the  fibroid  and  waxy  degenerations,  I  know  of  no  method 
of  detecting  them  with  certainty  during  life.  In  both,  the  course  of  the  affec- 
tion is  chronic  and  death  sure;  in  both,  there  is  much  less  tendency  to  dropsy, 
which  sometimes  is  entirely  wanting,  and  often  appears  only  in  the  advanced 
stages,  and  then  moderately.  The  nrine  is  highly  albuminous,  and  may  con- 
tain fibrinous  or  waxy  casts,  but  none  with  oil  and  no  separate  cells  with  oil. 
In  short,  in  obstinate  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  other  varieties,  the  existence  of  one  of  these  might  be  suspected;  and 
the  suspicion  would  be  strengthened,  were  evidence  to  be  afforded  in  the  one 
case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  other  of  waxy  degeneration  of  that 
organ. 

Prognosis, — Now  that  the  pathology  of  Bright's  disease  has  become  bet- 
ter understood,  we  are  able  to  form  more  accurate  estimates  of  its  degree  of 
danger,  and  the  probabilities  of  a  favourable  termination  than  was  formerly 
possible.  I  have  always  been  convinced,  from  the  results  of  my  own  obser- 
vation, that  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  is  generally  curable.  As  this  is 
admitted  at  present  to  be  essentially  inflammatory,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  adopting  this  favourable  view.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
treated  at  an  early  stage,  or  before  the  kidneys  have  been  so  far  destroyed 

*  Dr.  Todd,  who  first  showed  the  connection  of  this  kind  of  diseased  kiiney  with 
chronic  gout,  states  that  the  disappearance  of  albumen  is  apt  to  take  pla<e  in  the  in- 
terTals  of  the  gouty  paroxysms,  and  that  it  returns  during  the  paroxysms.  {Dii,  of  Un$L 
Orpaiu,  Am.  ed«,  p.  72.) 
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that  not  enough  remains  to  perform  the  functions  essential  to  life,  it  maj 
very  generally  be  cored  by  the  nse  of  efficient  means.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  even  sosceptible  of  a  spontaneous  cure ;  the  congestion  of 
the  kidneys  subsiding,  and  tUe  cells,  no  longer  o?er-Btimulated,  returning  to 
their  normal  state.  In  relation  to  the  cases  dependent  on  fatty  degenera- 
tion, the  prognosis  is  less  favourable.  At  an  advanced  stage,  the  complaint 
is  often  incurable  in  consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  kidneys  have 
been  destroyed ;  and  not  unfreqoently,  moreover,  it  is  associated  with  organic 
diseases  which  are  themselves  incurable.  But,  when  not  thus  accompanied, 
if  treated  in  the  early  stage,  or  while  enough  of  the  renal  structure  remains 
.to  answer  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  blood,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  cure  is 
often  possible.  AH  that  is  necessary  is  to  obviate  the  further  deposition  of 
the  fatty  matter.  That  which  has  been  deposited  may  be  removed  by  ab- 
sorption or  elimination.  In  other  cases,  where  the  dtstruction  has  been 
greater,  there  may  be  a  partial  restoration ;  but  the  health  will  be  uncertain, 
and  the  patient  liable  to  frequent  disturbances  arising  from  vitiated  blood. 
In  the  atrophic  cases,  and  those  dependent  on  fibroid  degeneration,  there  is 
little  or  no  hope  of  a  favourable  termination.  In  any  case,  the  presence  of 
many  large  casts  in  the  urine,  with  few  or  none  of  the  smaller,  is  a  very  bad 
sign,  as  it  indicates  a  general  destruction  of  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous 
tubules,  and  a  consequent  irreparable  injury  of  the  organ.  (Johnson,)  As  a 
general  rule,  a  relapse  is  more  to  be  apprehended  than  an  original  attack  in 
a  healthy  individual.  The  test  of  perfect  recovery  is  a  steadily  favourable 
condition  of  the  urine.  If,  after  the  patient  is  apparently  well,  this  should 
continue  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  signs  of  the  disease,  or  if  it  should 
reacquire  after  huving  lost  them,  a  return  of  other  symptoms  may  be  ex- 
pected. Dr.  Christison  considers  the  danger  of  the  disease  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  the  daily  discharge  of  solids  in  the  uriue.  He 
states  that,  when  this  is  so  low  as  one-third  of  the  natural  average,  the  pa- 
tient may  live  long  in  comfortable  health;  when  one-fourth,  troublesome 
secondary  symptoms  are  to  be  apprehended ;  and  a  greater  reduction  is  soon 
followed  by  serious  disorder,  and  usually  by  drowsiness  terminating  in  coma. 
In  the  acute  form,  when  there  is  complete  suppression  of  urine  with  decided 
coma,  the  case  may  be  considered  hopeless.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
chronic  form  without  suppression,  when  drowsiness  has  gradually  deepened 
into  coma,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  suitable  remedies.  The 
attendant  dropsy  and  inflammations  frequently,  nay,  generally,  get  well  under 
appropriate  treatment,  though  liable  to  recur.  The  anemic  state  may  be 
regarded  wit^  apprehension,  not  only  for  itself,  but  because  it  aggravates  if 
it  does  not  originate  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Organic  car- 
diac affections,  or  cirrhosis  associated  with  Bright's  disease,  are  for  the  most 
part  inevitably  fatal. 

Treatment, — As  dropsy  is  the  visible  affection  which  is  most  frequent  and 
most  prominent  in  connection  with  the  disease  of  the  kidney,  it  UMually  first 
engages  the  attention  and  efforts  of  the  practitioner.  But,  in  relation  to  its 
treatment,  nothing  could  be  said  in  this  place  different  from  what  has  been 
already  said  under  the  head  of  dropsy  in  general,  to  which,  therefore,  the 
reader  is  referred.  The  various  inflammatory  affections  which  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  Bright's  disease,  are  to  be  treated  as  when  they  occur  under 
other  circumstances,  reference  being  had  to  the  exhausted  strength  and 
anemic  condition  of  the  patient,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  chronic  com- 
plaint, and  to  the  liability  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  mercury.  On  the 
present  occasion,  therefore,  I  shall  treat  only  of  the  measures  called  for  by 
the  renal  affection,  without  reference  to  the  secondary  complaints. 

In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  blood  may  be  taken  freely  once  or 
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oftener  from  the  arm,  followed  by  caps  or  leeches  to  the  loins,  and  bj  emol- 
lient cataplasms  when  convenient  Should  the  fever  be  high,  with  a  hot  dry 
skin,  recourse  shonld  be  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics, 
inclading  antimonials  when  there  is  no  nansea,  and  afterwards,  when  excite- 
ment has  been  somewhat  redaced,  to  the  warm-bath  or  yaponr-bath,  aided 
by  Dover's  powder  repeated  every  six  or  eight  hoars.  In  cases  not  attended 
with  much  fever,  or  in  which  the  fever  has  been  in  great  measure  sabdued, 
purgatives  may  be  employed  with  much  benefit.  Bitartrate  of  potassa.  grivea 
to  the  amount  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ouncps  daily,  is  probably  the 
most  efficient.  Shonld  the  bowels  be  torpid,  this  may  be  combined  with 
jalap,  or  the  neutral  salts  and  senna  may  be  substituted.  Bat  care  mast 
be  taken  not  to  carry  purgation  so  far  as  to  exhaust  the  patient;  and, 
should  his  strength  appear  to  fail,  the  remedy  should  be  suspended  or 
omitted.  The  diet  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  and  cool  demulcent  and 
acidulous  liquids  should  be  given  for  drink.  When  excitement  has  been 
subdued  by  these  means,  but  the  state  of  the  urine  still  indicates  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  renal  disease,  counter-irritation  should  be  made  upon  the  loins 
by  means  of  ammonia,  croton  oil,  tartar  emetic,  setons,  issues,  or  moxa.  Can- 
tharides  should  be  employed  with  hesitation,  unless  in  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  the  complaint. 

The  same  treatment  may  be  applied  to  cases  in  which  an  acute  attack  su- 
pervenes upon  the  chronic  disease ;  but  bleeding  should  be  employed  much 
less  liberally,  in  consequence  of  the  anemic  tendency  or  condition,  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  loss  of  blood. 

Mercury,  so  useful  in  most  inflammatory  affections,  is  here  generally  con- 
sidered of  doubtful  utility,  if  not  positively  injurious.  The  system  is  brought 
under  its  influence  with  extraordinary  facility;  and  small  qaantities  some- 
times occasion  severe  ptyalism.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  mercurial  sore- 
mouth  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  resulted  from  six  to  nine  grains  of  calo- 
mel, in  a  case  of  general  dropsy,  probably  of  this  character.  Mercury  is  said 
of  itself  sometimes  to  produce  albuminous  urine,  and  upon  this  ground  has 
been  feared  in  Bnght's  disease.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  only  in  the  cases  of 
fatty  degeneration  that  mercury  is  contraindicated.  There  it  would  probably 
prove  injurious,  as  in  scrofulous  and  other  cachectic  affections,  by  still  far- 
ther reducing  the  vital  forces,  and  impairing  the  blood.  In  the  inflammatory 
cases,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  I  would  employ  it  without  hesitation  shonld 
other  means  fail.  Happily,  it  is  now  in  our  power,  through  recent  micro- 
scopic discoveries,  to  diagnosticate  such  cases  with  tolerable  certainty.  When 
epithelial  cells  and  their  nuclei,  with  entire  or  broken-down  cuts  of  the  ari- 
niferous  tubules,  consisting  of  epithelial  cells,  their  nuclei,  and  blood  cor- 
puscles, united  by  coagulated  fibrin  into  the  form  of  minute  cylinders,  are 
visible  in  the  urine,  without  oil  globules  or  but  few  in  the  cells,  the  inferenee 
is  fair,  that  the  case  is  inflammatory,  and  that  the  employment  of  mercury  if 
justifiable,  unless  obviously  contraindicated  by  an  anemic  or  otherwise  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  system. 

In  cases  strictly  chronic,  the  applications  already  mentioned  to  the  loins, 
including  cups  or  leeches  where  there  is  lumbar  pain  or  tenderness,  Dover^ 
powder  and  the  hot  or  vapour  bath,  and  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  may  be 
used  with  much  benefit  I  believe  that  some  of  the  diuretics  are  here  also 
useful  by  their  direct  action  upon  the  kidneys,  altogether  independently  of 
their  antihydropic  effect  In  the  dropsies  with  albuminous  urine,  digiulis 
has  been  long  known  to  have  a  most  favourable  influence,  not  only  in  remor- 
ing  the  effusion,  but  in  effecting  a  permanent  cure.  This  it  can  do  only  by 
modifying  in  some  way  the  condition  of  the  kidney,  possibly  by  prodncing 
an  absorption  of  the  morbid  deposit  which  is  the  root  of  the  eviL    It  is 
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no  doabt  capable  of  producing  the  same  effect  in  a  similar  condition  of  the 
kidney  without  dropsy;  and  shoold,  therefore,  be  tried  in  all  cases  of  the 
disease  after  dne  depletion.  Its  nse  may  often  be  advantageously  combined 
witU  that  of  the  bitartrate  of  potassa.  Other  remedies  having  a  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  kidneys  may  also  be  tried  in  chronic  cases;  the  more 
stimulating  substances  being  restricted  to  the  conditions  of  greatest  debility. 
8nch  are  squill,  uva  ursi  and  pipsissewa,  colchicum,  horseradish,  mustard, 
copaiba,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  cantharides.  The  last-mentioned  medicine  is 
asserted  to  have  done  good  in  advanced  and  debilitated  cases,  to  which  alone  it 
is  applicable.  ObjecUon  has  been  made  on  theoretical  grounds  to  the  use  of 
diuretics  in  this  complaint.  It  is  said  that  the  secretory  structure  is  already 
too  much  irritated,  and  can  only  be  injured  by  additional  excitement.  But 
experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  these  remedies ;  and  in  dropsical  cases 
they  have  been,  in  my  hands,  incomparably  the  most  efficacious,  both  in  re- 
lieving the  dropsical  symptoms,  and  in  permanently  curing  the  complaint 
Like  all  other  remedies,  they  require  to  be  adapted  to  the  stage  and  charac- 
ter of  the  affection;  the  refrigerant  being  used  especially  in  the  stage  of 
local  excitement,  and  the  more  stimulating  only  when  the  disease  has  become 
decidedly  chronic,  or  is  of  a  low  grade  from  the  beginning.  We  know  well 
that  a  part  chronically  inflamed  is  often  most  efficiently  treated  by  the  special 
stimulants  of  the  part;  and  if  the  fatty  degeneration  be,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
the  result  of  a  low  vital  action,  excitants  appear  to  be  specially  indicated. 
On  the  whole,  no  two  remedies,  within  my  experience,  have  been  so  effectual 
as  digitalis  and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  combined  with  treatment  addressed  to 
the  state  of  the  system. 

When  the  system  is  feeble,  and  in  all  instances  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys  unaccompanied  with  acute  inflammation,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  general  streng^  and  improve  the 
blood.  The  chalybeates,  quinia,  and  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  nitric 
and  nitromuriatic,  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  connection  with  a 
nutritious  diet  The  preparations  of  iron  are  of  incalculable  advantage  in 
some  of  these  cases  connected  with  anemia.  Gallic  acid  also  has  been 
recommended.  I  have  used  cod-liver  oil  with  apparent  benefit,  notwith- 
standing the  seeming  contraindication  of  oleaginous  substances  in  cases  of 
fatty  degeneration.  But  I  have  before  expressed  my  belief  that  this  remedy 
does  not  act  merely  as  an  oil,  but  that,  in  some  unknown  manner,  it  improves 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  favourably  modifies  the  nutritive  function. 

Diarrhoea  must  be  treated  by  remedies  addressed  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  bowels,  varying  with  the  precise  cause  of  the  affection.  As  a  general  rule, 
acetate  of  lead,  chalk,  kino,  extract  of  rhatany,  and  tannic  acid,  combined 
with  a  little  opium,  will  be  found  most  effectual;  but  alteratives,  such  as 
sulphate  of  copper  or  of  zinc,  copaiba,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  required 
in  cases  attended  with  ulceration;  and  small  doses  of  the  mercurial  pill 
or  calomel,  in  others  characterized  by  deficiency  or  perversion  of  the  bilious 
secretion. 

The  disorder  of  the  stomach  sometimes  calls  urgently  for  relief.  It  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  in  dyspepsia.  The  remedies 
elsewhere  advised  for  vomiting  (see  Vomiting,  vol.  i.,  ptige  593)  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  in  this  affection.  Greasote  in  Uie  dose  of  a 
drop  or  two,  and  officinal  hydrocyanic  acid  in  that  of  four  or  five  drops, 
three  times  a  day,  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious. 

Should  coma  occur,  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  general  strength.  If  these  permit,  he  will  bleed  both  from 
the  arm,  and  locally  from  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears.  A  blister  should 
be  applied  to  the  back  •f  the  neck^  the  patient  should  be  purged  with  a 
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dose  of  calomel,  or  some  one  of  its  combinations,  and  efforts  should  be  made 
to  restore  the  action  of  the  kidneys  by  the  free  nse  of  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
and  other  diuretics.  In  the  coma  of  the  advanced  stages,  the  last-mentiooed 
remedies  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  on. 

It  is  highly  important,  both  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  and  after  ap- 
parent cure,  that  the  patient  should  avoid  all  known  causes  of  the  disease. 
He  should,  therefore,  carefully  guard  against  cold  by  wearing  flannel  next 
his  skin,  and  shunning  all  unnecessary  exposure  to  yicissitndes  of  weather, 
and  should  also  scrupulously  avoid  alcoholic  drinks,  high-seasoned  and  stim- 
ulating food,  and  all  kinds  of  sensual  excess.  A  nutritious,  mild,  and  digesti- 
ble diet,  pure  air,  and  moderate  exercise  will  tend  to  confirm  the  cure,  or  to 
protract  life  in  incurable  cases. 


Artkk  III. 

NON-INFLAMMATORY  ORGANIC  DISEASES. 

The  kidneys  are  liable  to  most  of  the  morbid  alterations  of  strocture 
found  in  other  organs.  A  particular  description,  however,  of  these  affec- 
tions would  be  of  no  practical  importance ;  as  they  can  very  seldom  be  re- 
cognized during  life  by  peculiar  symptoms.  Their  phenomena  are  generally 
those  presented  by  the  more  common  renal  diseases,  and  often  those  of  chronic 
inflammation,  which,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  attends  them.  Occasionally 
congenital  malposition  of  the  kidneys  has  been  observed.  Thus,  the  gland 
has  been  found  in  the  pelvis,  and  in  the  iliac  fossa.  The  two  kidneys  have 
been  known  to  be  connected  by  renal  structure  running  across  the  spine, 
constituting  what  has  been  named  the  harse-shoe  kidney.  It  has  been  be- 
fore stated  that,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  from  calculous  concretions, 
or  other  cause,  in  one  of  the  calyces  or  the  ureter,  distension  sometimes 
takes  place;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  reduced, 
by  absorption  or  dilatation,  to  a  sort  of  membranous  bag.  Generally  this 
violence  to  the  structure  of  the  organ  is  attended  with  inflammation ;  but, 
if  very  gradually  induced,  it  may  go  on  to  a  great  extent,  even  so  as  to 
produce  a  tumour  perceptible  from  without,  and  yet  offer  no  signs  of  irritation. 

Hypertrophy  is  sometimes  observed,  without  other  organic  change  than 
that  which  consists  in  a  mere  over-growth.  The  kidney  may  in  this  way  be 
augmented  to  double  its  natural  size.  The  cause  appears  to  be  an  increased 
stimulation  from  the  blood,  insufficient  to  induce  inflammation;  and  the  af- 
fection generally  occurs  when  one  gland  is  under  the  necessity  of  performing 
a  double  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  other  by  disease,  or 
of  its  congenital  deficiency.  Sometimes  the  hypertrophy  i^  partial,  affecting 
only  one  of  the  constituent  structures,  or  some  one  portion  of  the  organ.  It 
is  attended  by  no  striking  symptom,  unless,  it  may  be,  an  increased  secretion 
of  urine,  as  in  diabetes. 

Atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  a  not  nnfreqnent 
attendant  on  other  complaints,  especially  chronic  inflammation  and  Brigbt's 
disease.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  also  be,  in  some  rare  instances, 
an  original  affection,  dependent  on  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  blood,  or  of 
other  influences  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  the  nutritive  process. 
As  in  the  case  of  hypertrophy,  it  may  affect  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  gland; 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which,  while  one  constituent  or  porUon  of 
the  gland,  or  one  whole  gland,  has  been  atrophied,  another  eonstitnent  or 
I>ortion,  or  the  other  gland  has  been  in  the  opposite  state.  There  are  no 
symptoms  by  which  pure  atrophy,  unattended  with  morbid  desqnamatkNi  ef 
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the  epitheliam  of  the  tuboles,  can  be  known  during  life.  Deficiency  of  secretion 
depends  on  too  many  other  causes  to  lead  even  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  this  affection.  The  symptoms  by  which  the  variety,  forming  one  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions  in  Bright's  disease,  may  be  probably  diagnosticated,  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

Softening  of  a  peculiar  kind,  differing  wholly  from  the  inflammatory,  is 
sometimes  met  with.  *  It  is  marked  by  flaccidity  or  flabbiness  rather  than  want 
of  cohesion.  The  gland  is  deficient  in  firmness,  bnt  cannot  be  readily  torn. 
The  cause  is  unknown.  The  opposite  state  of  induration  is  not  very  nnfre- 
qnent ;  but  it  can  generally,  if  not  always,  be  traced  to  some  other  organic 
affection,  such  as  chronic  inflammation,  nndne  compression,  or  scirrhns. 

Osseous  and  cartilaginous  degeneration  sometimes  occurs  in  isolated  por- 
tions of  the  interior  of  the  gland,  but  more  frequently  in  patches  in  the  investing 
membrane,  or  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  The  whole,  kidney  has  been  known 
to  be  enclosed  as  in  a  shell  of  bone  or  cartilage.  The  ortgin  of  this  degenera- 
tion is  not  in  all  instances  known ;  but  it  is  probably,  sometimes  at  least,  de- 
pendent on  chronic  inflammation ;  as  it  has  been  found  associated  with  ulcera- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  gland. 

FaUy  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  formerly  thought  to  be  rare,  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  Bright's  disease.  As  in  other 
organs,  there  may  be  two  kinds  of  fatty  accumulation  in  the  kidneys,  one  con- 
sisting in  oil  more  or  less  dispersed  through  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  but 
not  entering  the  epithelial  cells,  and  not  attended  with  alteration  of  tissue ;  the 
other  in  which  the  oil  is  found  as  well  in  the  cells  as  elsewhere,  and  replaces 
the  legitimate  constituents  of  the  gland.  The  latter  is  the  true  fatty  degenera- 
tion, and  is  attended  with  atrophy  of  the  proper  renal  tissue. 

The  waxy  and  fibroid  degenerations  of  the  kidneys,  analogous  to  similar 
affections  of  the  liver,  have  already  been  referred  to  as  occasional  pathological 
conditions  in  Bright's  disease. 

Cysts  occasionally  exist,  either  with  or  without  other  organic  derangement 
They  consist  of  a  membranous  bag,  analogous  to  serous  tissue,  enclosing  serum, 
mucus,  pus,  fatty  matter,  and  even  urine.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
minutest  visible  vesicle  to  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  gland.  Sometimes  they  are  very  numerous,  and  fill  almost  the  whole 
kidney,  the  proper  substance  of  which  disappears.  In  this  form  they  are  some- 
times found  in  Bright's  disease,  and  have  been  differently  ascribed  to  disten- 
sion of  the  tubules  in  consequence  of  obstruction,  and  to  the  generation  of 
abnormal  cells,  which  have  become  developed  into  these  little  structures.  The 
cyst  is  sometimes  of  the  hydatid  character;  and  hydatids  have  been  discharged 
with  the  urine. 

Tubercles  of  the  kidney,  though  not  frequent,  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
consumptive  cases,  occupying  either  the  substance  of  the  gland,  its  investing 
coat,  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces.  They  are  of  different 
sizes,  and  have  been  found  in  all  their  stages,  from  perfect  solidity,  through 
softening,  to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  Their  contents  have  even  been  dis- 
charged, as  in  ordinary  renal  abscesses,  into  the  intestine  or  adjacent  cellular 
tissue.  They  sometimes  produce  albuminous  urine,  and  during  life  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  Bright's  disease. 

Cancer  or  Carcinoma, — Of  the  organic  affections,  the  carcinomatous  are 
probably  next  in  importance  to  nephritis  and  Bright's  disease.  They  are, 
however,  less  frequent  in  the  kidneys  than  in  the  liver  or  alimentary  canal. 
Sometimes  they  offer,  during  life,  no  peculiar  symptoms  by  which  they  can  be 
distinguished  from  chronic  inflammation.  In  other  cases,  a  probable  diagnosis 
may  be  formed.  When  the  pain  is  very  severe,  lancinating,  and  long  continnedi 
tiioQgb  with  intervals,  and  there  is  no  special  reason  for  referring  it  to  tha 
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passage  of  calcnli ;  when  blood  comes  pnre  or  nearly  pure  from  the  kidnej, 
forming  coagala  in  the  arine,  and  frequently  returning;  when  a  tumour  ess 
be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes ;  when,  in  addition  to  these  symptontt, 
the  patient,  as  he  wastes  away,  exhibits  the  peculiar  pallid  hue  of  face  that 
belongs  to  cancer,  there  is  strong  ground  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  that 
complaint.  In  its  advanced  stages,  it  is  often  complicated  with  symptoms 
arising  from  derangement  in  the  fonctions  of  the  neighbouring  organs  which 
may  participate  in  the  disease.  Towards  the  close,  dropsical  effusion  is  apt 
to  occur  in  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities. 

Dissection  exhibits  the  affection  in  all  its  varieties  and  stages,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  yellow  medullary  carcinoma,  sometimes  of  fungus  hsematodee, 
sometimes  of  scirrhus ;  and  occasionally  these  different  conditions  are  com- 
bined. The  absorbent  glands  in  the  vicinity  are  often  affected,  as  well  as  other 
neighbouring  structures ;  and  the  disease  is  asserted  sometimes  to  involve  the 
emulgent  vein  and*  vena  cava,  filling  them  with  its  brain-like  matter.  Indeed, 
in  most  instances,  evidence  is  afforded  that  the  complaint  has  travelled  to  the 
kidney  from  some  other  organ,  connected  with  that  gland  by  function  or  con« 
tiguity,  as  the  bladder,  testicle,  or  liver. 

Renal  cancer  is  most  common  in  middle  and  advanced  life,  affects  men 
rather  than  women,  and  is  said  to  be  most  frequent  in  the  right  kidney. 

The  treatment  can  be  only  palliative.  To  relieve  pain,  opiates  must  be 
given  by  the  stomach  or  rectum,  or  endermically.  Other  narcotics  may  be 
conjoined  or  temporarily  substituted,  especially  hyoscyamus  and  conium ;  but 
none  are  so  much  to  be  relied  on.  If  there  should  be  general  excitement, 
the  most  suitable  measures  would  be  rest,  a  restricted  diet,  and  moderate 
catharsis  with  the  neutral  salts ;  and,  if  symptoms  of  inflammation  should  be 
superadded,  leeches  or  cups  might  be  applied  to  the  small  of  the  back. 
Hsematuria  must  be  checked  by  rest,  opiates,  acetate  of  lead  or  other  mild 
astringent,  and  cold  to  the  loins.  The  dropsical  symptoms  should  be  combated 
by  mild  diuretics  and  hydragogue  cathartics,  especially  cream  of  tartar. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  BLADDER,  ob  CYSTITIS. 

Though  the  several  coats  of  the  bladder  may  be  inflamed  separately,  yet  it 
seldom  happens  that  one  is  long  affected,  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease, 
withou^^  one  or  more  of  the  others  being  involved ;  and  it  would  be  a  useless 
refinement  to  treat  of  the  inflammation  of  each  coat  as  a  distinct  affection. 
There  is,  however,  a  form  of  cystitis  so  peculiar  in  its  character  as  to  have 
received  a  distinct  name,  and  to  merit  a  separate  consideration.  This  is 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat,  commonly  called  catarrh  of  the 
bladder.  The  following  observations,  therefore,  will  be  included  under  the 
two  heads  of  acute  and  chronic  cystitis. 

Acute  Cystitis. — Symptoms^  Course,  Sc. — Acute  inflammatioii  of 
the  bladder  is  characterized  by  pain  above  and  behind  the  pubes,  much  in- 
creased on  pressure  in  the  hypogastrinm,  by  frequent  and  painful  micturitioii, 
and  by  fever,  usually  commencing  with  a  chill,  and  either  preceding  for  a 
short  time,  accompanying,  or  very  speedily  following  the  first  signs  of  the 
local  affection.  In  some  instances,  there  is  little  pain  at  the  commencement; 
but  generally  it  is  severe,  often  attended  with  a  burning  sensation,  and  oeea> 
donally  extending  to  parts  without  the  bladder,  as  to  the  glans  peniSi  the 
perineum,  the  anus,  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  the  loins,  and,  in  the  mort 
advanced  stageiy  to  the  abdomen.    At  the  sane  tine,  thero  is  a  trtqwnil^ 
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retorning,  and  sometimes  almost  incessant  desire  to  Toid  nrine,  which  is  dis- 
charged  in  small  quantities,  and  in  some  instances  drop  by  drop,  and  often 
with  much  pain,  heat  along  the  urethra,  and  straining.  The  rectum  is  some- 
times  sympathetically  affected,  and  the  dysnry  is  attended  with  tenesmus.  A 
feeling  of  tension  and  fulness  over  the  pnbes  is  often  experienced  from  dis« 
tension  of  the  bladder,  consequent  upon  retention  of  the  urine.  The  abdo* 
men  itself  occasionally  becomes  tense,  swollen,  and  very  tender.  Epigastric 
uneasiness,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  not  unfrequent  The  patient  has  an 
anxious  expression  of  countenance,  is  very  restless,  and  experiences  great 
mental  distress  from  his  incessant  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  relieve  the  bladder. 
In  a  few  days,  if  relief  be  not  obtained,  the  system  begins  to  sink.  The  pulse 
becomes  small,  very  frequent,  irregular,  and  feeble ;  the  tongue  dry,  with  ex- 
treme thirst;  the  extremities  cool;  the  abdomen  tympanitic;  hiccough  is  not 
unfrequent;  delirium  sets  in,  sometimes  followed  by  coma  or  convulsions; 
and  the  patient  dies  in  six  or  seven  days,  or  during  the  course  of  the  second 
week.  Death  occasionally  results  from  gangrene  of  the  bladder,  in  which 
case  the  pain  ceases  entirely  some  time  before  the  close. 

When  the  disease  is  less  violent,  the  symptoms  may  gradually  subside,  and 
the  inflammation  terminate  in  resolution ;  the  amendment  being  sometimes 
attended  by  a  copious  discharge  of  mucus  with  the  urine.  In  other  instances, 
suppuration  takes  place,  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  urine,  which  be- 
comes turbid  and  yellowish,  and  acquires  a  purulent  odour.  Generally,  in  all 
probability,  the  pus  proceeds  from  the  mucous  membrane,  in  which  case  the 
urine  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  that 
fluid.  Sometimes  abscesses  form  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  into  the  cavity 
of  which  they  open,  and  the  urine  thus  becomes  suddenly  contaminated.  The 
pus  of  these  parietal  abscesses  occasionally  takes  an  external  direction,  and 
escapes  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  or  shows  itself  in  the  perineum  or  vicinity 
of  the  anus.  Cases  of  this  kind  may  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  the  patient 
may  be  long  aflQicted  with  purulent  urine,  or  discharges  of  pus  and  some- 
times probably  of  pus  and  urine  through  fistulous  openings. 

In  some  cases  of  acute  cystitis,  occupying  the  vicinity  of  the  orifice  at 
which  the  ureter  enters  the  bladder,  these  ducts  appear  to  be  closed,  and 
urine  is  thus  accumulated  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  producing  results  which 
very  much  complicate  the  disease. 

As  above  described,  cystitis  is  a  very  formidable  affection;  but  not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  much  milder,  producing  only  a  moderate  degree  of  pain,  tender- 
ness, and  dysnry,  and  yielding  readily  to  depletion  and  the  avoidance  of 
causes  of  irritation. 

The  bowels  are  usually  constipated ;  but,  in  the  advanced  stages,  some- 
times relaxed.  The  urine  is  at  first  little  altered,  or,  as  in  most  other  acute 
inflammations,  is  rather  scanty  and  high-coloured,  with  acid  reaction,  and, 
though  clear  on  being  discharged,  deposits  a  sediment  upon  standing.  It 
afterward  becomes  alkaline,  and  opalescent  or  turbid  from  the  presence  of 
mucus,  albuminous  flakes,  or  pus ;  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  is  sometimes 
offensive.  Throughout  the  complaint,  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
blood.  When  it  becomes  coagnlable,  without  the  presence  of  pus  or  blood, 
it  may  be  very  probably  conjectured  that  the  inflammation  has  extended  to 
the  kidneys. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  somewhat  different,  according  to  the  coat 
or  particular  portion  of  the  bladder  which  may  be  primarily  or  chiefly  affected. 
Thus,  when  the  pain  is  burning,  the  disposition  to  pass  urine  almost  constant^ 
the  discharge  small  and  attended  with  ardor  urinie  and  painful  spasm,  and 
mucus  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  urine,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  disease  is  chiefly  in  the  mucous  membrane.    When  there  is  severe  paio, 
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and  great  tenderness  above  the  pabes,  and  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  is 
either  very  painfnl  or  impossible,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  retention  of  orine, 
while  there  is  little  or  no  strangnry,  the  probability  is  that  the  peritoneal 
coat,  and  perhaps  the  mnscnlar,  are  affected.  Severe  dysnry,  excessive  pain 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  and  tenderness  in  the  perineom,  with 
little  or  none  in  the  hypogastriam,  are  signs  that  the  neck  of  the  bladder  te 
especially  diseased.  The  occnrrence  of  tenesmus  indicates  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder,  and  of  abdominal  pain  and  tender- 
ness, that  it  is  in  the  summit.  Sometimes  the  disease  runs  into  the  chronle 
form,  and  continues  for  months  or  years. 

Dissection, — The  mucous  coat  exhibits  the  nsual  signs  of  inflammation  of 
that  tissue;  being  reddened  in  irregular  patches,  softened,  and  sometimes 
partially  disorganized.  Portions  of  the  surface  are  sometimes  covered  with 
pnriform  or  fibrinous  concretion,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  ulcers.  Not 
onfrequently  nlcers  exist,  which  penetrate  to  the  muscular  coat  Poa  te 
sometimes  found  infiltrated  in  the  muscular  tissue,  or  occupying  small  cavi- 
ties in  the  walls  of  the  bladder ;  and  the  sinuous  passages  may  occasionally 
be  traced,  by  which  the  contents  of  similar  abscesses  have  escaped.  The 
cellular  tissue  of  the  bladder  is  infiltrated  with  serum,  coagulable  lymph,  or 
pus.  In  some  cases,  portions  of  the  bladder  which  had  been  inflamed  are 
found  gangrenous. 

Causes. — Mechanical  causes  often  produce  cystitis.  Such  are  woondi, 
fJEtUs  and  blows,  the  careless  introduction  of  the  catheter,  severe  labours  in  the 
female,  and  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  last-mentioned  cause  most  frequently 
induces  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat;  but  sometimes,  aided  by 
rough  and  sudden  movements,  as,  for  example,  riding  upon  a  rough  horse,  it 
gives  rise  to  an  acute  attack.  Irritating  injections  into  the  bladder,  disten- 
sion from  retained  urine,  and  the  action  of  certain  substances  which,  when 
swallowed,  have  a  tendency  to  pass  off  by  the  kidneys,  such  as  cantharides 
and  the  oil  of  turpentine,  may  produce  cystitis.  Exposure  to  cold  after  being 
heated  is  a  fruitful  cause,  especially  when  a  predisposition  exists.  Among 
the  causes  are  also  enumerated  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  the 
translation  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  ernptions, 
and  the  direct  propagation  of  inflammation  from  continuous  or  contiguous 
structures,  as  the  prostate  gland  and  urethra,  the  peritoneum,  rectum,  and 
womb.  The  disease  is  not  confined  to  any  age,  or  to  either  sex,  but  is  BMist 
common  after  maturity. 

Treatment — When  the  strength  permits,  blood  should  be  taken  freely, 
and,  if  necessary,  repeatedly,  by  venesection ;  and  leeches  should  be  applied 
copiously,  above  the  pubes,  or  in  the  perineum.  In  severe  cases,  a  calomel 
purge  should  be  given  at  the  commencement,  followed  in  due  time,  should  it 
not  act  freely,  by  castor  oil ;  and  the  bowels  may  afterwards  be  kept  open  by 
the  saline  cathartics.  Emollient  cataplasms  or  warm  fomentations,  and  the 
warm -bath  are  useful  adjuvants.  Large  demulcent  enemata  have  been  re- 
commended, under  the  impression  that  they  may  act  usefully  as  emollients; 
but  any  advantage  of  this  kind  would  probably  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  their  pressure  on  the  tender  bladder.  The  finee  use  of  cold  muci- 
laginous drinks  is  generally  considered  useful  by  increasing  the  secretion 
of  urine,  and  rendering  it  less  irritating;  and  such  is  probably  the  case 
when  the  mucous  membrane  chiefly  is  affected ;  but,  when  the  inflammatiou 
is  seated  in  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats,  so  as  to  prevent  contraction 
of  the  bladder,  and  thereby  induce  retention  of  urine  and  consequent  dis- 
tension of  the  viscus,  an  augmentation  of  the  secretion  is  scarcely  desirablai 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  proper  that  the  patient  should  take  no 
more  liquid  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy  urgent  thirst,  and  that  what  he  may 
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swallow  should  be  tepid,  so  as  to  direct  action  rather  to  the  skin  than  the 
kidneys.  In  general  there  is  a  decided  indication  for  the  promotion  of  dia- 
phoresis; In  the  earlier  stages,  this  may  be  done  by  the  nse  of  citrate  of 
potassa,  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  the  antimonials  when  there  is  no  nansea. 
Should  the  stomach  be  ]rr>table,  the  effervescing  draught  wonld  be  preferable, 
from  its  anti-emetic  as  well  as  diaphoretic  property.  The  action  of  these 
medicines  may  be  fayonred  by  the  vapour-bath.  After  de|{letion,  Dover's 
powder  should  be  preferred.  Great  advantage  will  often  accrue  from  anodyne 
enemata,  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  after  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly 
evacuated.  They  not  only  relieve  the  distress,  but  are  positively  therapeuti- 
cal by  preventing  in  some  measure  those  violent  efforts  at  micturition,  which 
cannot  but  aggravate  the  complaint  of  the  bladder.  They  sometimes  greatly 
facilitate  the  evacuation  of  the  urine.  When  the  urine  is  decidedly  acid  to 
test-paper,  great  advantage  will  often  accrue  from  neutralizing  it,  by  means 
of  half  a  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  three  times  a  day,  taken  in  carbonic 
acid  water.  In  cases  of  distension  of  the  bladder,  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw 
off  the  urine  by  the  catheter,  which,  however,  should  be  used  with  caution,  and 
never  officiously,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  inflamed  membrane  unnecessarily. 

If  the  inflammation  has  followed  the  disappearance  of  external  gout  or  rheu- 
matism, attempts  should  be  made  by  stimulant  applications,  such  as  mustard, 
Cayenne  pepper,  ammonia,  hot  water,  &c.,  to  bring  back  the  disease  to  its 
original  seat;  while,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  measures  for  the  cure  of 
cystitis,  one  of  the  preparations  of  colchicum  should  be  administered  inter- 
nally. When  a  repelled  or  retroceding  cutaneous  eruption  has  been  followed 
by  the  disease,  frictions  with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic  may  be  found  useful, 
by  substituting  another  eruption  for  that  which  has  disappeared. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  fly  blisters  over  the  pubes,  or  on  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  have  been  advised ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  their  liability  to  produce  strangury,  they  should  be  used  cautiously  if  at 
all,  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  more  than  from  four  to  six  hours, 
and  should  be  followed  by  emollient  poultices.  But,  on  the  whole,  blistering 
by  solution  of  ammonia  would  be  preferable;  and,  if  a  permanent  rather  than 
a  hasty  impression  be  desirable,  antimonial  pustulation,  or  the  use  of  a  seton 
or  issue,  may  be  better  than  either. 

Should  the  disease  resist  depletion,  mercury  may  be  employed  with  a  view 
to  a  moderate  impression  on  the  system.  Calomel  combined  with  opium, 
and,  if  the  stomach  is  not  irritable,  with  ipecacuanha,  is  perhaps  the  best 
preparation  for  the  purpose.  One  or  two  grains  of  calomel  with  a  grain  of 
opium  may  be  given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case. 

The  diet  should  in  the  early  stages  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  farinaceous,  mucilaginous,  or  saccharine  drinks.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  more  advanced,  and  suppuration  has  set  in,  more  nutritions  food  may 
be  given,  and  in  some  cases  is  absolutely  required.  Porter  or  ale  may  be 
allowed  when  the  debility  is  great. 

Chronic  Cystitis. — Chronic  Mucous  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder, — 
Cysiirrhcea, — Catarrh  of  the  Bladder, — Though  in  acute  cystitis  there  is 
often  a  flow  of  mucus  from  the  bladder,  yet  this  is  a  much  more  striking 
phenomenon  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  assumed  the  chronic  form ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  grade 
of  inflammation  from  the  commencement  is  such  that  the  affection  may  be 
considered  as  of  that  form  throughout.  Catarrh  of  the  bladder  is,  therefore, 
treated  of  here  as  a  chronic  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  complaint  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  so  that  it  it 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  fix  precisely  the  period  of  its  commencemenL 
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In  other  instances,  the  onset  is  more  abrupt.  The  symptoms  are,  for  the 
knost  part,  those  of  acute  cystitis  in  a  greatly  mitigated  form.  There  is  more 
or  less  uneasiness,  dull  or  shooting  pain,  or  sense  of  morbid  beat  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder ;  also  frequently  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  perineum, 
and  irritation  about  the  rectum  and  anus.  With  these  is  always  associated 
a  disposition  to  pass  urine  more  frequently  than  in  health.  Sometimes  this 
desire  is  very  urgent,  while  the  discharge  is  attended  with  straining,  spasm 
of  the  bladder,  and  burning  and  shooting  pains  along  the  urethra.  The 
patient  often  complains  also  of  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  loins.  There  is 
usually  a  slight  fever,  with  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  general  distress. 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  complaint  is  the  altered  character  of 
the  discharge  from  the  bladder.  Soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms 
mentioned,  and  sometimes  without  them,  the  urine  assumes  a  whitish,  some- 
what turbid  appearance,  owing  to  mucus  and  the  epithelial  scales,  the  de- 
position of  which  leaves  it  again  nearly  clear.  The  mucus  increases,  some- 
times readily  mixing  with  the  urine,  sometimes  separating  from  it,  upon 
standing,  in  the  form  of  a  viscid  tenacious  matter,  which  cannot  be  made  to 
mix  with  it  again.  The  quantity  of  this  mucous  discharge  is  often  very 
g^eat,  amounting,  according  to  Front,  in  some  cases,  to  several  pints  daily. 
Not  only  does  it  now  come  away  with  the  urine,  but  it  occasionally  also 
passes  nearly  or  quite  unmixed,  and  is  sometimes  so  thick  as  to  be  moulded 
by  the  urethra  as  it  escapes,  and  even  to  obstruct  the  passage  for  a  time. 
In  this  state,  it  is  sometimes  so  irritating  as  to  occasion  severe  burning  pain 
in  the  urethra.  Its  consistence  is  such  that,  when  the  vessel  containing  it  is 
inverted,  it  still  keeps  its  place.  At  first  the  mucus  is  whitish  or  opalescent; 
but  at  length  it  becomes  yellowish  or  greenish  and  quite  opaque,  obviously 
firom  the  presence  of  pus.  The  urine  itself  is  at  length  changed,  being 
turbid  even  after  standing,  albuminous,  and  alkaline.  Occasionally  blood 
appears  in  it  firom  the  beginning  in  small  quantities.  Large  quauUtiee  of 
the  phosphates  are  sometimes  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  secretion  from  the 
bladder,  so  as,  when  mixed  with  the  mucus,  to  give  the  urine  a  purulent  ap- 

Garance,  though  no  pus  porpnscles  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 
such  cases,  crystals  of  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  may  be 
seen  by  placing  a  portion  of  the  urine  between  plates  of  glass,  and  submit- 
ting it  to  microscopic  inspection.  This  condition  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  purulent  by  the  reaction  of  liquor  potassn,  which  does  not  affeet 
the  phosphates,  while  it  produces  with  pus  a  viscid,  glairy,  mucous-like  sob- 
stance.  The  urine,  nnder  these  circumstances,  may  also  have  an  oflTensive 
odour.  (Golding  Bird,  Urinary  Deposits,  Am.  ed.,  p.  154.)  In  the  advanced 
stages,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ulceration  has  occurred,  con- 
siderable hemorrhage  from  the  bladder  is  not  very  uncommon. 

If  the  disease  continues  to  advance,  the  pains  are  increased  and  extended 
to  neighbouring  parts,  especially  to  the  anus  and  down  the  thighs;  the 
dysury  also  increases;  the  mucus  is  in  great  measure  replaced  by  pus;  the 
general  strength  gives  way ;  rapid  emaciation  takes  place ;  and  the  |>atient 
dies  in  a  hectic  state,  worn  out  by  irritation  and  the  exhausting  discharge. 
Not  unfrequently  the  fatal  termination  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  compara- 
tive ease.  Towards  the  close,  the  urine  assumes  the  appearance  of  the 
washings  of  flesh,  being  deep-coloured,  albuminous,  and  alkaline,  with  an 
ammoniacal  odour.  But  at  the  very  last,  the  quantity  both  of  urine  and 
muco-purulent  matter  discharged  is  greatly  diminished ;  and  the  urine  eome- 
times  recovers  its  natural  acidity,  probably  because  it  ceases  to  be  contami- 
nated with  secretions  from  the  bladder. 

Dissection, — In  old  fatal  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  is  often  mnch  dis- 
organized.    In  some  instances,  it  exhibits  dark-red  or  pnrpliah  irregnlar 
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patches,  in  others,  is  little  discoloured.  It  is  eztensiTely  softeDed,  ulcerated, 
and  sometimes  almost  wholly  destroyed.  The  mascolar  coat  is  often  much 
thickened,  contracted,  and  of  a  firm  consistence,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  incessant  efforts  at  micturition.  In  such  cases,  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  cannot  so  readily  change  its  dimensions,  is  thrown  into  folds,  occasion- 
ally forming  a  species  of  sac,  in  which  calculous  matter  is  deposited,  while 
the  prominent  ridges  are  reddened  and  abraded.  Sometimes  the  ulceration 
penetrates  through  the  parietes  of  the  bladder  into  neighbouring  organs. 
Not  unfrequently  the  ureters  are  enlarged,  and  signs  of  inflammation  are  ob« 
served  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys. 

Causes. — ^Most  of  the  causes  of  acute  cystitis  are  capable  of  producing 
this  affection,  when  operating  in  a  less  degree,  or  upon  a  less  inflammatory 
constitution.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  Besides  those  already  enume* 
rated,  the  irritating  properties  of  the  urine  sometimes  secreted  by  diseased 
kidneys,  and  excessive  venereal  indulgences,  may  be  mentioned.  In  most 
instances  in  which  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  some  exciting  cause,  it  is 
probable  that  a  predisposition  has  existed  wflich  has  given  effect  to  its  actiofc. 
Such  a  predisposition  is  supposed  sometimes  to  be  inherited,  as  when  it  is 
found  in  scrofulous  and  gouty  individuals ;  and  is  sometimes  induced  by  cer- 
tain influences  long  continued,  as  by  a  residence  in  cold  and  damp  climates, 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  the  undue  use  of  high-seasoned  animal  food^ 
and  by  sedentary  habits,  especially  when  combined  with  vicious  indulgences. 
Cystirrhoea  is  frequently  associated,  either  as  effect  or  cause,  with  inflamma- 
tion of  other  neighbouring  parts,  especially  th^  prostate  gland,  the  urethra^ 
and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum.  Stricture  in  the  urethra  probably 
sometimes  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  in  the  old  than  the  young. 

Prognosis, — Cystirrhoea  will  generally  get  well  under  proper  treatment  in 
the  early  stage,  unless  there  be  some  strong  constitutional  predisposition,  or 
the  causes  which  produced  it  continue  to  operate.  In  some  instances,  recovery 
appears  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  supervention  of  an  acute  attack 
of  disease  elsewhere,  as  of  bronchitis  or  gastritis.  After  suppuration  has 
been  fairly  established,  the  chances  are  diminished,  thongh  still  the  patient 
may  often  get  rid  of  the  disease  with  due  care.  It  is  very  apt,  however,  even 
when  it  does  not  destroy  life,  to  continue  for  a  long  time,  occasionally  for 
many  years,  greatly  distressing  the  patient,  and  sometimes  even  rendering 
existence  burdensome.  Gangrene  is  necessarily  fatal.  Occasionally  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  incurable  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  carcinoma  or  tuber- 
cles, the  softened  matter  of  which  may  escape  with  the  urine,  and  irritate 
the  surface  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  The  worst  case  of  cystirrhcsa 
that  I  have  seen  was  of  this  kind. 

TrecUment, — Depletion  is  seldom  requisite,  unless  occasionally  by  leeches 
applied  over  the  pubes  or  in  the  perineum,  near  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  or  after  some  fresh  accession  of  inflammation  in  its  course.  The 
bowels  should  always  be  kept  soluble,  and  sometimes,  when  there  is  fever, 
moderate  purgation  with  the  saline  cathartics  is  desirable.  As  laxatives, 
magnesia,  castor  oil,  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  sulphur  may  be  used.  Those 
cathartics  which  especially  irritate  the  rectum  should  be  avoided.  Dover's 
powder  at  night,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath  are  often  beneficial 
Anodynes  are  almost  indispensable  to  control  the  excessive  irritation  which 
is  apt  to  attend  the  complaint  Opium  as  a  suppository,  or  some  one  of  its 
liquid  preparations  given  as  an  enema,  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual.  But, 
when  this  narcotic  is  from  any  cause  contraindicated,  hyoscyamus,  conium, 
lactucarium,  extract  of  hemp,  or  camphor,  may  be  substituted,  either  sepa- 
rately, or  variously  combined.    In  very  protracted  cases,  it  may  be  advisable 
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to  alternate  one  or  more  of  these  narcotics  with  opium,  so  that  the  system 
may  not  lose  its  sasceptibility  to  the  latter  drug. 

When  the  disease  is  decidedly  chronic,  and  especially  in  its  ad?anced  stages, 
remedies  may  be  resorted  to  which  have  the  property  of  passing  off  by  the 
kidneys,  and  thus  impregnating  the  urine.  Many  of  these  have  been  used 
with  more  or  less  success.  The  turpentines  or  their  volatile  oil  are  among 
those  most  employed.  In  Europe,  the  Venice,  Chian,  or  Strasbnrg  turpen- 
tine has  been  given ;  in  this  country,  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  usually  preferred. 
Of  the  latter,  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Copaiba  and  its  volatile  oil  have  similar  properties,  but  are  more  apt 
to  offend  the  stomach.  Buchtf  has  been  much  commended,  and  has  the  ad* 
vantage  of  not  nauseating.  Other  remedies  of  analogous  character  are  cubebs, 
balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  tar-water,  and  creasote.  Certain  tonics  and  as- 
tringents, supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  action  on  the  urinary  passages,  have 
enjoyed  considerable  credit  Such  %re  especially  uva  ursi,  pipsissewa,  and 
pareira  brava.  Other  tonics,  having  no  such  peculiar  influence,  are  also  occa- 
sibnally  useful.  Hops  are  sometimes  advantageous  both  as  a  tonic  and  nar- 
cotic. Sulphate  of  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  preparations  of  iron 
have  also  been  commended.  The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  useful,  from  its  tendency  to  the  urinary  organs.  The  tonics 
may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  some  one  of  the  narcotics  above 
mentioned.  In  gouty  cases,  colchicum  may  prove  useful.  Measures  musi 
be  employed  to  correct  any  irritating  condition  of  the  urine  arising  from  un- 
healthy action  of  the  kidneys.  (See  LUkifUM,)  Dilute  phosphoric  or  other 
mineral  acid,  or  benzoic  acid  may  be  g^ven  when  the  blaidder  is  loaded  with 
the  earthy  phosphates.'^  Recourse  should  be  had  to  mercury  upon  the  failure 
of  other  means  of  cure,  unless  some  strong  objection  exist  from  the  state  of 
the  constitution  in  any  particular  case.  No  remedy  is  more  powerful  than 
this  in  chronic  mucous  inflammation. 

Local  measures  should  not  be  neglected.  Though  less  efficient  than  in 
more  recent  cases,  counter-irritation  may  be  resorted  to  with  some  hope  of 
benefit  This  may  be  effected  in  the  manner  recommended  under  the  pre- 
ceding head.  M.  Chopart  strongly  advises  the  use  of  injections,  and  they 
have  frequently  been  employed  by  others.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
much  caution  should  be  exercised  in  their  use,  in  order  not  to  irritate  the 
bladder.  The  liquid  injected  should  be  introduced  very  slowly,  almost  drop 
by  drop ;  and  violent  distension  should  be  most  carefully  avoided.  A  double 
catheter  has  been  recommended,  so  that  the  liquid  which  enters  the  bladder 
through  one  passage  may  escape  from  it  by  the  other.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
only  demulcent  or  emollient  liquids  should  be  thrown  up,  such  as  barley- 
water,  flaxseed  tea,  decoction  of  marsh-mallow,  &c.;  but,  in  the  more  advanced 
stages,  astringent  and  mildly-stimulating  substances  may  be  used ;  the  caution 
being  observed  always  to  begin  with  the  solution  very  weak,  and  gradually  to 
increase  the  strength  as  the  organ  is  found  to  bear  it.  At  first,  two  or  three 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  acetate  of  lead,  or  one  grain  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate or  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  thrown  up  dissolved  in  four  fluidounces  of 
pure  water.  Solution  of  uitrate  of  silver  has  been  of  late  especially  recom- 
mended, having  been  found  successful  in  several  cases.  The  strength  may 
be  increased  gradually  from  one  to  four  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water, 

• 

*  Dr.  G.  Owen  Rees,  howeTer,  belieying  that  the  phosphatio  deposition  depends  oa 
the  alkalinity  of  the  muous  secreted,  and  that  this  was  intended  by  natare  to  obTiate 
the  irritauDg  properties  of  the  aoid  urine  as  it  comes  fh>m  the  kidneys,  prefers  the  ate, 
along  with  demulcent  drinks,  of  alkaline  salts,  such  as  the  citrate  and  tartrate  of  po- 
Cassa,  which  render  the  urine  from  the  kidnejs  alkaUne,  and,  diminishing  in  this  war 
Its  irritating  property,  remoTe  one  impediment  to  the  oort  of  the  iniUMsmatioB.  (/itns, 
JM.  Gas.,  July,  1861,  p.  86.) 
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and  the  injected  solution  may  be  allowed  to  remain  aboat  a  minnte.  Nitric 
acid  in  the  proportion,  to  begin  with,  of  one  minim  to  two  fluidonnces  of 
water,  is  employed  by  Brodie;  the  bladder  being  first  washed  out  with  warm 
water^  and  the  dilnted  acid  suffered  to  remain  not  more  than  half  a  minute 
after  injection.  Acid  injections  are  peculiarly  useful  when  the  urine  contains 
the  insoluble  phosphates.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  has  seen  cases  of  this  kind  yield 
to  these  injections,  after  resisting  all  other  treatment  He  employed  mnriatie 
acid  in  the  quantity  of  ten  minims,  with  twenty  minims  of  wine  of  opium, 
thrown  into  the  bladder  daily  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barley-water. 
(Urinary  Deposits,  Am.  ed.,  p.  157.)  Tar- water  and  a  weak  solution  of 
creasote  hare  also  been  used  in  the  same  way.  M.  Bretonneau  injects  four 
or  five  grains  of  calomel  rubbed  up  with  mucilage.  The  injection  may  be 
repeated  at  first  every  other  day,  and  afterwards,  when  the  bladder  becomes 
habituated  to  the  impression,  daily.  In  acute  cases,  or  even  in  chronic  cases 
upon  which  acute  symptoms  have  snpecvened,  I  should  fear  even  the  mildest 
injections,  lest  more  harm  should  result  from  their  mechanical  irritation  than 
good  from  any  alterative  or  demulcent  effect. 

The  diet  should  be  mild  and  nutritious,  and  such  as  can  have  no  tendency 
to  occasion  urinary  deposits.  The  farinaceous  substances,  milk,  and  boiled 
meats  in  moderate  quantity  may  be  used;  but,  upon  the  supervention  of 
acute  symptoms,  animal  food  should  be  for  a  time  suspended.  Stimulating 
condiments  and  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  avoided,  unless  in  cases  of  con- 
siderable  dibility,  and  where  the  system  has  been  long  accustomed  to  them ; 
and,  even  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  best  that  they  should  be  gradually 
withdrawn.  Mucilaginous  drinks  are  upon  the  whole  most  suitable.  Mod- 
erate exercise  and  fresh  air  are  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  health ; 
but  fatigue,  and  all  jolting  or  jarring  motion,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet 
should  be  avoided.  To  guard  against  vicissitudes  of  weather,  the  patient 
should  wear  flannel  next  his  skin.  Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  the 
use  of  the  natural  mineral  waters,  especially  those  which  are  mildly  chaly- 
beate and  laxative;  and  sea-bathing  is  said  to  have  done  much  good.  A 
residence  in  a  warm  climate  during  the  winter  is  also  considered  advan- 
tageous. 

Article  V. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  PROSTATE. 


L  Acute  Inflammatioil. — ProstaOtis, — ^This  disease  comes  on  with 
a  feeling  of  weight  and  tension  in-  the  perineum,  soon  followed  by  a  heavy, 
pulsative,  or  burning  pain,  which  is  increased  by  pressure,  by  the  sittiug  pos- 
ture, and  by  the  act  of  evacuating  the  bowels.  Indeed,  the  uneasiness  during 
defecation  is  so  great  that  the  patient  is  usually  indisposed  to  go  to  stool,  and 
the  bowels  are  consequently  apt  to  become  costive.  Very  soon  after  the  first 
occurrence  of  pain,  a  disposition  to  pass  the  urine  more  frequently  than  in 
health  begins  to  be  felt,  which  gradually  increases  until  it  becomes  very  urgent 
and  almost  incessant.  But  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  act  of  mic- 
turition ;  and  at  length  the  urine  escapes  only  by  drops,  often  high-coloured, 
sometimes  mixed  with  mucus  or  blood,  and  usually  producing  a  severe  burn- 
ing pain  in  its  passage.  Not  unfreqnently  complete  retention  takes  place, 
and  the  bladder  suffers  a  very  painful  distension.  Along  with  these  symp- 
toms there  is  generally  fever,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  high  grade,  with  a 
strong  full  pulse,  hot  skin,  loss  of  appetite,  a  furred  tongue,  &c. 

If  an  examination  be  made  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  prostate  will 
be  found  considerably  enlarged,  and  painful  to  the  touch.    A  catheter  in- 
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trodaced  into  the  urethra  meets  with  some  resistance  when  it  reaches  the 
position  of  the  gland,  and  if  now  poshed  forward  excites  violent  pain  and 
burning,  and  enters  the  bladder  with  difficulty. 

The  disease  under  proper  treatment  not  unfrequently  subsides,  and  goea 
off  by  resolution ;  a  glairy  discharge  sometimes  taking  place  from  the  excre- 
tory ducts.  But  the  termination  is  not  always  so  favourable.  Sometimes 
the  inflammation  travels  to  the  bladder,  and  the  dangers  of  cystitis  are 
added  to  those  of  the  original  complaint.  Sometimes  it  only  partially  re- 
cedes, and  the  gland  is  left  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation.  More  fre- 
quently, if  not  arrested,  it  ends  in  suppuration.  The  occurrence  of  this  is 
sometimes  marked  by  rigors ;  and  the  existence  of  an  abscess  may  be  occa- 
sionally ascertained  by  the  feeling  of  fluctuation  imparted  to  the  finger  in 
the  rectum.  At  length  the  abscess  opens,  most  frequently  into  the  urethra, 
sometimes  into  the  bladder  or  rectum,  and  now  and  then  also,  though  rarely, 
through  the  skin  of  the  perineum.  Brodie  says  that  the  route  by  the  peri- 
neum is  the  most  frequent;  but  other  surgeons  of  high  authority,  among 
whom  are  Yelpeau  and  Amussat,  make  a  different  statement  When  the 
abscess  presents  towards  the  urethra,  it  is  not  unfrequently  ruptured  by  the 
Introduction  of  a  catheter;  when  towards  the  rectum,  it  g^ves  rise  to  much 
uneasiness  in  the  rectum  and  the  anus,  and  so  presses  upon  the  intestine  that 
a  stool  is  for  the  time  impossible,  and  even  moderate  injections  are  refused 
admission.  The  point  of  the  syringe  sometimes  occasions  extreme  suffering. 
After  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  the  patient  becomes  quite  easy,  and  is  gene- 
rally soon  restored  to  health.  The  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  usually 
completed  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Causes, — The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  disease  is  gonorrhoea,  the  in- 
flammation of  which  passes  by  continuous  propagation  to  the  prostate.  It 
is  asserted  by  Yelpeau  that  this  is  peculiarly  apt  to  take  place,  when  heating 
remedies,  such  as  cubebs  and  copaiba,  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
urethral  complaint  Other  causes  are  cold  suddenly  applied  to  the  peri- 
neum, falls  or  blows  upon  the  same  part,  and  the  unskilful  introduction  of 
the  catheter,  in  cases  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  gland  so  common  in  ad- 
yanced  life.  Cathartics,  such  as  aloes,  which  act  especially  on  the  pelvic 
viscera,  venereal  excesses,  masturbation,  intemperate  drinking,  and  violent 
riding  on  horseback,  are  also  considered  as  among  the  predisposing  or  ex- 
citing causes.  It  seldom  occurs  before  puberty,  and  not  often  in  old  age, 
unless  by  supervention  upon  an  already  enlarged  prostate. 

Treatment. — Bleeding,  leeches  to  the  perineum,  emollient  poultices,  the 
warm  hip-bath,  mucilaginous  drinks,  rest,  and  a  rigid  antiphlogistic  diet  are 
the  chief  remedies  in  the  early  stages.  Opiates,  either  by  the  stomach  or 
rectum,  may  be  employed  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  sleep.  When  the  dis- 
tension of  the  bladder  is  very  considerable,  attempts  must  be  made  to  obtain 
relief  by  the  catheter,  though  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  is  exquisitely 

Eainful.    Inhalation  of  ether  will  facilitate  the  operation.    Should  an  abscess 
ave  formed,  it  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible,  wherever  it  can  be  ascer^ 
tained  to  present     But  this  is  a  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  surgeon. 

2.  Chronic  Enlargement. — This  affection  is  very  common  in  old 
age.  As  it  usually  occurs,  it  comes  on  gradually,  without  pain;  and  the 
first  symptoms  which  attract  attention  are  those  which  arise  merely  from  the 
balk  and  position  of  the  tumour.  Sometimes  there  is  a  vague  feeling  of  un- 
easiness about  the  rectum  or  perineum,  ceasing  and  returning  at  intervals,  but 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  patient,  until  the  occurrence  of  dysury  leads  him  to 
apprehend  mischief,  and  seek  advice.  The  first  prominent  symptom  is  a 
disposition  to  frequent  micturition,  which  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  diffi- 
cult     Some  time  often  elapses  after  the  desire  is  felt  before  the  patient  can 
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relieve  himself,  and  then  the  urine,  instead  of  being  projected  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  as  in  health,  is  apt  to  fall  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
urethra,  especially  the  last  portions  of  it  The  dysary  increases,  strangury 
firequently  sets  in,  and  at  length  the  patient  loses  almost  entirely  the  power 
of  evacuating  his-  bladder,  even  with  the  most  violent  efforts.  But,  though 
the  patient  loses  his  control  over  the  function,  and  the  bladder  often  becomes 
much  distended,  yet  the  retention  is  not  always  complete,  as  involuntary 
Btillicidium  of  urine  is  apt  to  take  place,  especially  during  sleep,  by  which  a 
partial  relief  is  effected. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection,  the  practitioner  is  much  assisted  by  the 
age  of  the  patient.  The  disease  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  the  young;  and 
symptoms  analogous  to  the  above,  showing  themselves  in  early  life,  would 
almost  invariably  be  ascribable  to  some  other  cause.  But,  if  a  man  fifty 
years  old  or  upwards  should  be  attacked  as  above  described,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  be  free  from  pain  in  the  glans  penis,  and  suffer  no  inconvenience 
Arom  sudden  jars,  as  in  jumping  or  rough  riding,  it  may  be  inferred  that  in 
all  probability  he  is  labouring  under  enlarged  prostate. 

An  examination  by  the  rectum  and  urethra  will  now  set  the  question  at 
rest.  In  the  former,  the  finger  will  detect  a  tumour  much  exceeding  the 
ordinary  size  of  the  prostate ;  in  the  latter,  a  catheter  or  sound  of  fnll  size, 
which  would  not  pass  a  stricture  of  the  urethra,  first  meets  with  some  imped- 
iment when  it  reaches  the  site  of  the  gland,  yet  by  skilful  management  may 
be  made  to  pass  on  into  the  bladder,  thus  proving  that  the  cavity  of  the  ure* 
thra  itself  has  not  been  diminished.  The  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the  in« 
strument  arises  from  the  change  in  the  route  of  the  urethra,  consequent  upon 
the  irregular  projection  of  the  surfEUse  of  the  prostate. 

In  itself  this  complaint  is  not  usually  dangerous.  Without  anything 
malignant  in  its  character,  without  tending  to  suppuration  or  ulceration, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  a  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  gland,  it  often  continues 
with  little  change  for  many  years,  and  in  some  instances,  after  attaining  a 
certain  magnitude,  ceases  to  increase.  In  general,  it  is  only  by  its  interference 
with  the  excretion  of  the  urine  that  it  becomes  serious.  In  consequence  oi 
the  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine,  this  fluid  accumulates  in  the  bladder,  which 
is  thus  stimulated  to  unwonted  efforts.  As  a  consequence  of  this  over-exer« 
tion,  it  sometimes  becomes  much  thickened  and  contracted.  In  other  cases, 
yielding  to  the  distending  force,  it  is  much  thinned,  and  at  length  loses  its 
power  of  contracting  altogether.  The  urine  retained  undergoes  chemical 
changes  which  render  it  highly  irritating;  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  is  thus  excited ;  and  cystirrhoea,  one  of  the  most 
common  attendants  upon  enlarged  prostate,  is  established.  Even  acute 
cystitis  is  sometimes  produced ;  and  the  irritation,  ascending  to  the  kidneys, 
joins  these  organs  in  a  common  bond  of  disease  with  the  whole  urinary  pas- 
sages. Occasionally  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  and  pros- 
tate  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  a  complication  of  distressing  symptoms  which 
render  life  burdensome.  Yet  the  disease,  with  proper  care,  continues  long 
without  fatal  consequences ;  and  persons  die  at  a  good  old  age,  of  other  com- 
plaints, after  having  for  many  years  suffered  with  this. 

TreatfnenL — Little  is  to  be  expected  from  medicine  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease.  The  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  scarcely  of  any  avaU, 
unless  to  control  acute  inflammation  when  it  may  happen  to  supervene.  The 
remedies  from  which  most  good  may  be  expected  are  mercury  and  iodine. 
These  may  be  employed  internally  and  externally,  separately  or  in  conjunc- 
tion, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  views  of  the  practi- 
tioner. Oalomel  or  the  blue  mass  is  the  most  suitable  preparation  of  the 
former,  and  iodide  of  potasainm  of  the  latter,  unless  the  iodide  of  mercnrfi 
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which  combines  the  two,  may  be  considered  preferable.  To  be  of  effect,  they 
most  be  ased  moderately,  and  persevered  in  for  a  long  time.  Fischer,  of 
Dresden,  has  employed  mnriate  of  ammonia,  in  large  doses,  with  extraordi- 
nary snccess.  He  begins  with  fifteen  grains  every  two  hoars,  and  gradaally 
increases  until  nearly  half  an  oance  is  taken  daily ;  diminishing  the  dose  if 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  or  scorbutic  symptoms  should  appear.  (See  BHL 
and  For.  Medico- Chirurg.  JRev.^  Oct  1852,  p.  557.)  Issues  in  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  thighs  are  said  to  have  done  some  good.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  in  a  soluble  state,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hardened  fecee  from 
irritating  the  gland  in  their  passage.  No  irritating  cathartic  or  diuretic 
should  be  allowed.  Various  mechanical  remedies  have  been  proposed,  as 
compression,  cauterization,  incision,  &c.;  but  these  fall  exclusively  under  the 
charge  of  the  surgeon.  The  patient  should  be  cautioned  against  straining  in 
the  evacuation  of  his  urine,  and  to  control,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disposition 
to  frequent  micturition.  If  he  should  be  unable  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  It 
will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  catheter,  the  use  of  which  then  becomee 
important  not  only  for  present  relief,  but  to  check  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint,  by  preventing  the  distension  of  the  bladder.  It  is  a  question  for  the 
surgeon  to  decide,  whether  the  catheter  is  to  be  left  always  in  the  urethra,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  introduced  three  or  four  times  daily.  One  plan  is  best 
adapted  to  certain  cases,  the  other  to  others.  There  is  often  much  difficolty 
in  introducing  the  catheter,  requiring  a  dexterous  operator. 

In  some  instances  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  prostate,  there  is  an  ex« 
cessive  flow  of  its  secretion,  which  gives  rise  to  a  very  Obstinate  variety  of 
gleet.  This  is  apt  to  happen  as  a  sequela  of  gonorrhoea.  The  disease  is 
most  effectually  treated  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  surface 
of  the  urethra,  where  it  is  embraced  by  the  gland. 

3.  Other  Organic  Affections. — Calculous  concretions  occadoQ- 
ally  form  in  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  and  acquire  great  dimensions.  These 
are  properly  objects  for  the  care  of  the  surgeon.  Tubercles  are  said  to  have 
been  noticed  in  the  prostate.  But  there  is  no  sign  by  which,  daring  life,  they 
could  be  distinguished  from  other  chronic  affections  of  the  gland.  The 
prostate  is  also  subject  to  scirrhus,  either  as  an  original  affection,  or  by  pro- 
pagation from  neighbouring  parts.  The  hardness  of  the  gland,  the  comma* 
nication  of  the  induration  to  the  structures  about  it,  the  lancinating  charac* 
ter  of  the  pain,  and  the  peculiar  cachectic  complexion  of  the  patient  are  the 
chief  diagnostic  symptoms.  The  treatment  can  be  only  palliative,  and  mast 
consist  chiefly  in  the  free  use  of  narcotics,  and  the  avoidance  as  much  as 
possible  of  all  irritating  influences. 

Article  ri. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

Under  this  title  are  here  included  all  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs 
not  consisting  in  organic  derangement;  consequently  all  their  states  of  irri- 
tation or  depression,  whether  merely  nervous,  or  involving  also  the  blood- 
vessels, and  all  the  deviations  from  the  healthy  performance  of  their  func- 
tions, whether  secretory  or  excretory.  These  diseases  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  two  divisions ;  the  first  including  affections  purely  nervoas^  the 
second  disorders  of  secretion  and  excretion. 

1.  Nervous  Affections, 

!•  Neuralgia. — The  kidneys,  bladder,  and  nrinary  passages  in  general, 
Itfe  liable  to  attacks  of  pore  neoralgia.    These  are  charaeterized  by  pais. 
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g^nerallj  very  ocnte,  without  any  evidence  whatever  of  inflammation  or  con* 
siderable  vascnlar  excitement,  and  without  spasm.  They  are  not  attended 
with  material  alteration  of  the  urine,  with  pain  or  other  irregularity  in  its 
evacuation,  or  with  fever ;  and,  if  nausea  and  vomiting  sometimes  occur,  it  is 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  close  sympathetic  connection  between  the  stom- 
ach and  urinary  apparatus.  The  pains  are  usually  in  irregularly  recurring 
paroxysms,  sometimes  only  remitting,  sometimes  quite  ceasing  in  the  inter- 
vals. Occasionally  they  assume  a  regular  periodical  form.  When  they 
occupy  the  kidney,  they  generally  shoot  downwards  towards  the  groin,  as  in 
nephritis ;  and  in  this  position  the  complaint  may  be  denominated  nephral" 
gia.  When  seated  in  the  bladder,  they  are  felt  above  and  behind  the  pubes 
or  in  the  perineum,  and  occasionally  extend  to  the  penis. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  of  neuralgia  elsewhere.  The  complaint  proba- 
bly, in  some  cases,  originates  in  the  nervous  centres,  whence  the  organs  receive 
their  immediate  supply  of  nervous  influence;  in  others,  may  depend  on  the 
action  of  miasmata  or  upon  general  debility;  and  in  others,  again,  may  be 
traced  to  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  in  constitutions  not  vigorous  enough 
to  rise  readily  to  the  point  of  inflammation.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  be 
connected  with  hysteria.  • 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  neuralgia  seated  elsewhere,  and  is 
given  under  the  general  heading  of  that  disease.  It  may  not  be  improper, 
however,  to  mention  here  that,  when  regularly  intermittent,  it  will  generally 
yield  to  anodynes  during  the  paroxysms,  and  large  doses  of  quinia  in  the  in- 
tervals. It  is  refei^ed  to  at  present  less  in  relation  to  therapeutics  than  to 
diagnosis.  The  practitioner  should  be  especially  cautious  not  to  confound  it 
with  iniSammation;  as  the  two  affections  require  a  quite  different  treatQient 

2,  Calculous  Nephralgia.  —  %wm  of  the  Ureters.  —  Nephritic 
Colic, — This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  affections  to  which  the  human  frame 
is  liable.  It  depends  upon  the  passage  through  the  ureter  of  a  calculus  or 
other  solid  body,  coming  on  when  this  enters  the  duct  upon  leaving  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  rarely  ceasing  entirely  until  it  is  discharged  into 
the  bladder.  The  pain  is  probably  excited  immediately,  either  by  the  rough- 
ness of  the  calculus  wounding  the  mucous  membrane,  or  by  its  size  producing 
distension.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  concrete  organic  matter,  as  blood 
or  fibrin,  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  the  affection. 

During  an  ordinary  attack  of  gravel,  or  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health, 
a  severe  pain  is  suddenly  felt  in  the  loins,  shooting  to  the  groin,  testicle,  or 
thigh,  and  often  extending  into  the  abdomen,  where  it  imitates  colic.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  felt  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  and  about  the  hip.  The  space  be- 
tween the  ilium  and  umbilicus  is  sometimes  acutely  sensitive  to  pressure.  The 
pain  occurs  usually  in  irregular  and  excruciating  paroxysms,  having  all  the 
characters  of  spasmodic  attacks,  with  intervals  of  comparative  ease.  During 
the  severity  of  the  paroxysm,  there  is  often  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  some- 
times a  small  and  very  feeble  pulse,  great  apparent  prostration,  a  cool  pale 
surface,  and  profuse  sweat.  lA.  desire  to  pass  urine  frequently,  but  with  little 
success  when  the  effort  is  made,  is  another  symptom.  The  patient  is  usually- 
restless,  rising /requently  from  bed,  and  seeking  relief,  though  in  vain,  from 
every  change  of  position.  At  length  the  calculus  escapes  into  the  bladder, 
and  the  pain  suddenly  ceases.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  is  renewed  after 
some  hours  or  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  another  concretion  entering  the 
ureter,  and  pursuing  the  same  course.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  go  off  en- 
tirely without  the  expulsion  of  the  calculus,  returns  again  after  a  considerable 
interval,  and  at  length  finally  ceases  upon  the  escape  of  the  offending  cause. 
It  is  important  that  the  calculus  should  be  seen  in  the  urine,  as  otherwise 
there  might  be  reason  to  fsar  lest  it  should  still  be  lurking  in  the  pelvis  of 
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the  kidney  after  riun  efforts  to  enter  the  ureter,  or,  being  detained  in  the 
bladder,  should  become  the  nucleus  of  a  stone.  Hence  the  proprietj  of  ex- 
amining the  urine,  and,  if  the  calculus  should  not  be  found,  and  especially  if 
there  should  be  signs  of  its  presence  in  the  bladder,  of  directing  the  patient 
to  retain  his  urine,  drinking  freely  at  the  same  time  of  cool  liquids,  until  the 
bladder  should  be  filled,  and  then  to  discharge  it  in  a  full  stream  with  his 
body  bent  forward.  Should  it  still  remain  in  the  bladder,  or  be  caught  and 
fixed  in  the  urethra,  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  should  be  called  in. 

This  affection  is  different  from  nephritis,  and  requires  a  different  treatment 
The  pain  comes  on  before  there  has  been  time  for  the  development  of  inflaai- 
mation,  and  does  not  in  any  degree  necessarily  depend  on  that  cause.  Should 
the  calculus,  however,  be  detained  long,  inflammation  will  ensue;  and  then 
the  two  affections  will  coexist  The  total  absence  of  fever,  while  that  affec« 
tion  always  attends  acute  nephritis,  is  generally  sufficiently  diagnostic  of  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  Its  sudden  commencement,  and  its  equally  sudden 
and  often  complete  departure,  are  other  evidences  of  its  nature.  In  the  ne- 
phralgic  disease,  moreover,  the  kidney  would  not  probably  exhibit  an  equal 
sensibility  to  strong  pressure  as  in  nephritis. 

The  origin  of  the  pain  in  the  loins,  its  course  along  the  ureter,  the  occa« 
sional  retraction  of  the  testicle,  the  disordered  micturition,  and  the  frequent 
presence  of  sandy  or  amorphous  deposit  in  the  urine  are  usually  sufficient  to 
distinguish  this  complaint  from  colic  and  peritoneal  enteritis,  the  former  of 
which,  moreover,  is  in  general  more  decidedly  paroxysmal,  and  more  exempt 
from  abdominal  tenderness,  while  the  latter  is  accompanied  with  high  fever. 

Occasionally  most  of  the  symptoms  above  described  occur  without  the 

fassage  of  a  calculus  at  the  time,  or,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  afterwards. 
t  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  they  may  be  owing  to  coagulated  organic 
matter  which  has  subsequently  been  broken  up  in  the  bladder ;  or  there  may 
be  in  the  ureter  a  power  of  idiopathic  painful  contraction  analogous  to  spasm. 
Treatment, — The  prominent  indications  are  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
patient  during  the  passage  of  the  calculus,  and  to  render  this  passage  as 
speedy  as  possible.  If  the  pain  should  not  be  very  severe,  the  bowels  ^onld 
first  be  evacuated  by  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  or  other  mild  yet  quick  eathar- 
tic,  so  as  to  prevent  irritation  from  feculent  accumulation.  The  cathartic  may 
be  aided,  if  it  do  not  operate  speedily,  by  a  purgative  enema;  and,  in  cases 
attended  with  much  irritability  of  stomach,  the  latter  remedy  may  be  em- 
ployed to  the  exclusion  of  the  former.  After  the  bowels  have  been  emptied, 
opiates  should  be  given  promptly  and  freely.  When  the  pain  is  extremely 
violent,  it  is  best  not  to  wait  for  the  action  of  cathartic  medicine,  but  imme- 
diately to  administer  opium,  while  an  attempt  is  made,  at  the  same  time,  to 
evacuate  the  lower  bowels  by  an  enema  containing  a  portion  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, with  other  milder  ingredients.  One  or  two  grains  of  opium,  or  an 
equivalent  dose  of  laudanum,  black  drop,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia^ 
sUonld  be  given  at  first,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  hour,  or 
two  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  pain,  until  this  is  somewhat  alle- 
viated, or  the  patient  exhibits  signs  of  narcotic  influence.  Should  the  stomach 
be  irritable,  the  opiate  may  be  administered  with  as  powerful  and  prompt 
effect  by  the  rectum,  in  double  or  triple  the  dose.  From  forty  to  sixty  or  even 
eighty  drops  of  laudanum  may  thus  be  given  in  a  wineglassful  of  thin  starch, 
and  repeated  if  necessary.  If  relief  should  not  be  afforded  by  theae  measuresi 
the  patient  should  be  immersed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  kept  in  it  for  an  hoor 
or  more  if  he  bear  it  well.  Indeed,  it  will  generally  be  proper  to  have  iht 
bath  prepared  immediately,  and  used  as  soon  as  ready,  while  Uie  other  meai- 
sures  are  in  progpress.  Hot  fomentations  to  the  abdonea  and  loins  may  also 
be  employed.    In  vigorous  individoals,  shonkl  relief  not  be  quicklj  obtained, 
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it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  from  the  arm,  in  order  botb  to  favour  the  passage 
of  the  calcalns  by  producing  relaxation,  and  to  obviate  inflammation.  This 
is  one  of  the  affections  in  which  great  advantage  may  be  expected  from  the 
inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform. 

The  means  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease  depend,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  character  of  the  urinary  deposits,  and  the  nature  of  the 
calculus.  The  subject  will,  therefore,  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  under 
lithiasis. 

3.  Spasm  of  the  Bladder. — This  is  marked  by  violent  pain,  with  a 
feeling  of  constriction  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
tracted into  a  hard  ball.  The  pain  often  extends  to  the  penis  producing 
erection,  to  the  rectum  producing  tenesmus,  and  even  to  the  kidneys,  with 
symptoms  like  those  of  the  nephralgic  paroxysm.  Sometimes  the  contraction 
is  so  great  and  so  permanent  as  to  close  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  and  thus  to 
occasion  an  apparent  suppression  of  urine,  which,  however,  accumulates  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  leads  to  serious  irritation  of  that  organ.  During  the 
paroxysm  the  patient  is  sometimes  affected  with  cold  perspiration,  paleness 
of  surface,  feeble  pulse,  great  restlessness,  and  general  distress.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  spasm  is  less  violent  and  continuous ;  and  the  affection  altogether 
much  more  moderate.  From  cystitis  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
fever,  the  want  of  pain  on  pressure,  and  its  paroxysmal  character. 

Spasm  of  the  bladder  may  proceed  from  stone,  from  acrid  urine  or  other 
morbid  renal  secretion,  from  similar  morbid  secretions  of  the  bladder  itself  in 
a  state  of  organic  disease,  from  the  direct  irritation  of  cantharides  or  other 
acrid  diuretic  taken  into  the  stomach,  from  sympathetic  irritation  occasioned 
by  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  from  gout  and  hysteria,  and  finally  from  exposure 
to  severe  cold.  When  connected  with  long-continued  organic  affections  of 
the  kidneys  or  bladder  in  old  people,  it  is  sometimes  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  by  its  shock  upon  the  already  exhausted  nervous  system.  It  is  almost 
always  susceptible  of  relief  when  idiopathic,  and  often  ceases  without  the 
intervention  of  remedies. 

Treatment, — It  is  obvious  that,  when  the  spasm  depends  on  any  discoverable 
source  of  irritation,  this  must  be  removed  if  possible.  So  far  as  regards  the 
spasm  itself,  it  is  most  effectively  treated  with  opiates,  especially  in  the  form 
of  enema,  and  freely  administered.  Warm  fomentations,  and  the  warm  bath 
are  excellent  adjuvants.  Sinapisms  above  the  pubes  are  sometimes  useful; 
and  the  effect  of  a  stream  of  cold  water  poured  from  a  height  out  of  a  pitcher 
upon  the  hypogastrium  may  be  tried.  In  robust  individuals,  blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  arm ;  and,  should  the  disease  be  complicated  with  inflamma- 
tion, both  this  and  leeching  would  be  called  for.  If  the  spasm  has  ensued 
upon  the  disappearance  of  gout,  colchicum  should  be  given  with  the  opiate, 
and  the  disease  invited  to  its  original  seat  by  rubefacients.  If  it  is  purely 
nervous,  the  antispasmodics  may  be  employed,  such  as  assafetida,  Hoffmann's 
anodyne,  camphor,  musk,  and  valerian,  separate  or  combined ;  and  advantage 
may  accrue  from  the  simultaneous  use  of  tonics.  Ethereal  inhalation  htis 
been  found  to  afford  speedy  relief  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  the  same 
result  may  be  expected  from  chloroform. 

4.  Irritable  Bladder. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  states  of  the 
bladder,  however  various,  in  which  that  organ  shows,  by  an  increased  fVe- 
qnency  of  action,  either  a  morbidly  increased  susceptibility  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  urine,  or  an  altered  and  more  stimulating  condition  of  the  urine  itself. 
Thus  employed,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  name  cannot  be  considered 
as  expressive  of  a  peculiar  disease,  but  rather  of  an  association  of  symptoms 
belonging  to  several  distinct  pathological  conditions.  These  symptoms  are 
a  disposition  to  frequent  micturition,  more  or  less  uneasiness  if  the  nrina  Ul 
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retained,  and  inability  to  retain  it  long,  and  often  only  a  partial  relief  when 
the  desire  is  yielded  to.  Now  this  state  of  things  may  be  dependent  on  acri- 
mony of  the  nrine,  arising  from  organic  or  fnnctional  disease  of  the  kidney, 
or  from  spontaneous  decomposition  in  consequence  of  being  retained  too  long 
in  the  bladder;  on  unhealthy  secretions,  other  than  urine,  &om  either  of  these 
organs ;  on  organic  disease  of  the  bladder  itself;  on  irritation  propagated  to 
it  sympathetically  from  neighbouring  parts,  as  the  kidneys,  prostate,  urethra^ 
and  rectum ;  or  finally  on  an  exalted  susceptibility,  which  renders  it  morbidly 
sensitive  even  to  ordinary  impressions.  In  all  these  cases,  except  the  last,  the 
irritability  is  secondary,  and  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Tari- 
oos  pathological  conditions  in  which  it  originates.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly 
important  as  a  sign,  sometimes  the  first  or  almost  only  very  obvious  sign  of 
important  diseases,  which,  but  for  it,  might  long  escape  observation.  When- 
ever it  occurs,  therefore,  it  should  lead  to  a  close  investigation  of  the 
Tarious  organs  connected  with  the  urinary  apparatus  by  function  or  posi- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  kidneys  and  prostate.  The  urine  should  always 
be  examined ;  as  its  condition  may  lead  to  important  discoveries  in  relation 
to  renal  disease.  The  urethra  too  should  be  examined,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  ascertained  whether  a  stricture  exists,  which  might  alone  explain  the 
symptoms. 

But  the  affection  to  which  the  name  of  irritable  bladder  should  be  con- 
fined, as  expressive  of  a  distinct  disease,  is  that  last  mentioned  in  the  above 
list;  viz.,  an  increased  susceptibility  which  renders  it  morbidly  and  even  pain- 
fully impressible  by  healthy  urine,  or  other  natural  and  wholesome  stimulus. 
This  is  often  a  purely  nervous  complaint,  connected  sometimes  with  debility, 
sometimes  with  hysteria,  and  sometimes  with  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  other  nervous  centre.  It  may  be  merely  the  first 
step  towards  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  dependent  on  the  various  causes 
of  that  affection,  acting  in  a  less  degree,  or  upon  a  less  impressible  system. 
(See  Cystitis.)  It  is,  in  general,  distinguishable  from  other  affections  by  the 
healthy  state  of  the  urine,  and  by  the  absence  of  fever,  of  pain  or  tenderness 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  of  the  symptoms  of  stone,  of  stricture  of  the 
orethra,  and  of  other  signs  indicative  of  organic  renal  or  cystic  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  idiopathic  irritability,  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  state  of  the  system.  If  the  patient  is  robust  and  plethoric,  the  loss  of  a 
little  blood,  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  warm  bath,  and  an  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  employed  separately  in  different  cases,  or  altogether,  as  the 
grade  of  symptoms  may  require,  will  generally  remove  the  complaint,  and 
probably  prevent  the  development  of  acute  or  chronic  cystitis.  Should  the 
affection  be  painful,  an  anodyne  enema  may  be  administered.  The  patient 
should  drink  freely  of  mucilages,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  loose,  though 
all  aloe  tic  or  stimulating  cathartics  should  be  avoided,  and  only  the  mildest 
laxatives  employed.  If  the  complaint  is  connected  with  debility,  mild  tonics 
and  astringents  may  be  used,  such  as  uva  ursi,  pipsissewa,  pareira  brava» 
the  simple  bitters,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  or  the 
solution  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  Occasionally,  when  there  is  no  pain,  the  more 
stimulating  diuretics  are  advisable,  as  buchu,  the  balsams,  the  turpentines, 
wild  carrot,  &o.  The  occasional  use  of  local  or  general  cold  bathing  or  the 
shower  bath  will  also  be  advantageous.  In  hysterical  affections,  the  anti- 
spasmodics may  be  coigoined  with  other  remedies.  Counter-irritation  to  the 
spine  is  also  sometimes  useful 

6.  FaralysiB,  or  Debility  of  the  Bladder.— It  often  happens 

that,  from  the  want  of  due  sensibility  or  muscular  power,  the  bladder  is  on- 
able  to  perform  its  office,  or  performs  it  but  imperfectly.  The  symptoms 
my  witli  the  part  ailected.    When  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  exolosively 
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concerned,  incontinence  of  nrine  resnlts.  If  the  bladder  in  general  is  af- 
fected, we  have  retention  of  nrine,  in  consequence  of  insensibility  to  its  pre- 
sence, or  inability  to  contract  upon  it.  These  conditions  may  exist  in  Tery 
different  degrees,  from  mere  nocturnal  incontinence  on  the  one  hand,  or  slight 
difficulty  of  micturition  on  the  other,  up  to  a  constaut  flow  of  urine  from  in- 
ability to  retain  it,  or  a  degree  of  retention  sufficient  greatly  to  distend  the 
bladder,  and  endanger  life.  There  is  seldom,  however,  complete  retention, 
the  urine  escaping  in  small  portions,  by  an  involuntary  stillicidium,  especially 
when  the  patient  sleeps,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  very  great  inconvenience. 

This  partial  or  complete  palsy  may  arise  from  a  direct  diminution  of  ner- 
vous energy,  as  in  the  gradual  decay  of  strength  incident  to  old  age,  and  in 
spinal  and  cerebral  disease,  producing  palsy  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  the  blad- 
der; or  it  may  come  on  as  a  result  of  excessive  or  long-continued  excitement, 
as  ^om  venereal  excesses,  or  those  organic  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  pros- 
tate, &c.  which  sustain  an  incessant  irritation  of  the  bladder,  exhausting  at 
once  its  sensibility  and  power.  In  low  fevers,  this  condition  of  the  bladder 
is  a  not  unfrequent  concomitant  of  the  general  diminution  of  nervous  energy. 
It  occurs,  also,  occasionally  in  hysteria,  as  a  consequence  of  the  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  nervous  influence  characteristic  of  that  complaint. 

When  the  affection  depends  upon  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion,  or  upon  or- 
ganic complaints  of  ^the  urinary  apparatus,  it  must  be  remedied,  if  at  all,  by 
addressing  our  measures  to  the  real  seat  of  disease.  When  the  consequence 
of  excessive  indulgences,  it  can  be  relieved  only  by  a  change  of  habits.  In 
cases  associated  with. general  debility,  the  vegetable  tonics,  the  chalybeates, 
and  the  mineral  acids,  with  the  cold  bath,  are  the  appropriate  remedies. 
Stimulation  of  the  bladder  by  medicines  having  a  tendency  to  the  pelvic 
viscera,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  cantharides,  or  by  electricity,  will 
sometimes  be  of  great  utility  in  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  purely  local. 
Strychnia,  or  some  other  preparation  of  nux  vomica,  is  strongly  indicated. 
Hysterical  cases  must  be  treated  by  the  means  applicable  to  the  same  kind 
of  disorder  elsewhere.  It  often  happens  that  much  may  be  done,  in  re- 
storing power  to  the  bladder,  by  inducing  the  patient  to  exert  his  own  will 
vigorously.  This  is  especially  true  in  hysteria,  in  which  a  diseased  will  has 
often  much  to  do  with  the  complaint.  In  such  cases,  caution  must  be  used 
not  to  resort  too  hastily  or  too  freely  to  the  catheter ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  this  disease,  it  is  of  great  importance  not  to  allow  the  bladder  to  be- 
come unduly  distended;  and  to  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  frequently  to 
draw  off  the  urine. 

6.  Strangury. — Perhaps  this  should  be  considered  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  symptom  than  a  disease.  There  is,  however,  a  more  or  less  general  irri- 
tation of  the  urinary  passages,  which  is  short  of  inflammation,  and  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  more  appropriately  designated  than  by  this  term.  It  is  exhibited 
in  a  frequent  and  irresistible  desire  to  pass  water,  of  which  very  little  escapes', 
with  burning  and  cutting  pains  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder^  along  the  urethra, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  during  and  immediately  after  the  passage.  The 
pains  often  extend  to  the  bladder,  up  the  ureters,*  and  eve^  into  the  kidneys 
themselves;  and  sometimes  the  rectum  becomes  involved,  and  tenesmus  is 
induced.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  inflammation  of  the  whole  urinary  pas- 
sages ;  but  the  affection  is  often  so  transient,  and  yields  so  immediately  to 
suitable  remedies,  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  of  that  character.  It  is 
caused,  most  frequently,  by  irritating  substances  in  the  urine,  and  is  a  com- 
mon attendant  on  the  different  forms  of  lithiasis.  The  most  frequent  cause 
of  it,  however,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  Spanish  fly,  either  taken  inter- 
nally, or  applied  as  an  epispastic.     As  resulting  from  this  cause,  it  is  often 
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retained,  and  inability  to  retain  it  long,  and  often  onlj  a  partial  relief  when 
the  desire  is  yielded  to.  Now  this  state  of  things  may  be  dependent  on  acri- 
mony of  the  nrine,  arising  from  organic  or  functional  disease  of  the  kidney, 
or  from  spontaneous  decomposition  in  consequence  of  being  retained  too  long 
in  the  bladder;  on  unhealthy  secretions,  other  than  urine,  fVom  either  of  these 
organs;  on  organic  disease  of  the  bladder  itself;  on  irritation  propagated  to 
it  sympathetically  from  neighbouring  parts,  as  the  kidneys,  prostate,  urethra, 
and  rectum ;  or  finally  on  an  exalted  susceptibility,  which  renders  it  morbidly 
sensitive  even  to  ordinary  impressions.  In  all  these  cases,  except  the  last,  the 
irritability  is  secondary,  and  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Tari- 
ous  pathological  conditions  in  which  it  originates.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly 
important  as  a  sign,  sometimes  the  first  or  almost  only  very  obvious  sign  of 
important  diseases,  which,  but  for  it,  might  long  escape  observation.  When- 
ever it  occurs,  therefore,  it  should  lead  to  a  close  investigation  of  the 
various  organs  connected  with  the  urinary  apparatus  by  function  or  posi- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  kidneys  and  prostate.  The  urine  should  always 
be  examined ;  as  its  condition  may  lead  to  important  discoveries  in  relation 
to  renal  disease.  The  urethra  too  should  be  examined,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  ascertained  whether  a  stricture  exists,  which  might  alone  explain  the 
fljmptoms. 

But  the  affection  to  which  the  name  of  irritable  bladder  should  be  con- 
fined, as  expressive  of  a  distinct  disease,  is  that  last  mentioned  in  the  above 
list;  viz.,  an  increased  susceptibility  which  renders  it  morbidly  and  even  pain- 
fully impressible  by  healthy  urine,  or  other  natural  and  wholesome  stimulus. 
This  is  often  a  purely  nervous  complaint,  connected  sometimes  with  debility, 
sometimes  with  hysteria,  and  sometimes  with  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  other  nervous  centre.  It  may  be  merely  the  first 
step  towards  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  dependent  on  the  various  causes 
of  that  affection,  acting  in  a  less  degree,  or  upon  a  less  impressible  system. 
(See  Cystitia.)  It  is,  in  general,  distinguishable  from  other  affections  by  the 
healthy  state  of  the  urine,  and  by  the  absence  of  fever,  of  pain  or  tenderness 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  of  the  symptoms  of  stone,  of  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  and  of  other  signs  indicative  of  organic  renal  or  cystic  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  idiopathic  irritability,  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  state  of  the  system.  If  the  patient  is  robust  and  plethoric,  the  loss  of  a 
little  blood,  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  warm  bath,  and  an  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  employed  separately  in  different  cases,  or  altogether,  as  the 
grade  of  symptoms  may  require,  will  generally  remove  the  complaint,  and 
probably  prevent  the  development  of  acute  or  chronic  cystitis.  Should  the 
affection  be  painful,  an  anodyne  enema  may  be  administered.  The  patient 
should  drink  freely  of  mucilages,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  loose,  though 
all  aloetic  or  stimulating  cathartics  should  be  avoided,  and  only  the  mildest 
laxatives  employed.  If  the  complaint  is  connected  with  debility,  mild  tonics 
and  astringents  may  be  used,  such  as  uva  ursi,  pipsissewa,  pareira  brava, 
the  simple  bitters,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  or  the 
solution  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  Occasionally,  when  there  is  no  pain,  the  more 
stimulating  diuretics  are  advisable,  as  bnchu,  the  balsams,  the  turpentines, 
wild  carrot,  &c.  The  occasional  use  of  local  or  general  cold  bathing  or  the 
shower  bath  will  also  be  advantageous.  In  hysterical  affections,  the  anti- 
qpasmodics  may  be  conjoined  with  other  remedies.  Counter-irritation  to  the 
spine  is  also  sometimes  useful 

6.  Paralysis,  or  Debility  of  the  Bladder.— It  often  happens 

that,  from  the  want  of  due  sendbility  or  muscular  power,  the  bladder  is  un- 
able to  perform  its  office,  or  performs  it  but  imperfectly.  The  symptoms 
Tsry  with  the  part  albcted.    When  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ia  azoIiiait«ij 
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concerned,  incontinence  of  urine  resnlts.  If  the  bladder  in  general  is  af- 
fected, we  have  retention  of  nrine,  in  consequence  of  insensibility  to  its  pre- 
sence, or  inability  to  contract  upon  it.  These  conditions  may  exist  in  very 
different  degrees,  f^om  mere  noctamal  incontinence  on  the  one  hand,  or  slight 
difficulty  of  micturition  on  the  other,  up  to  a  constant  flow  of  urine  from  in- 
ability to  retain  it,  or  a  degree  of  retention  sufficient  greatly  to  distend  the 
bladder,  and  endanger  life.  There  is  seldom,  however,  complete  retention, 
the  urine  escaping  in  small  portions,  by  an  involuntary  stillicidium,  especially 
when  the  patient  sleeps,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  very  great  inconvenience. 

This  partial  or  complete  palsy  may  arise  from  a  direct  diminution  of  ner- 
vous energy,  as  in  the  gradual  decay  of  strength  incident  to  old  age,  and  in 
spinal  and  cerebral  disease,  producing  palsy  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  the  blad- 
der; or  it  may  come  on  as  a  result  of  excessive  or  long-continued  excitement, 
as  ^om  venereal  excesses,  or  those  organic  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  pros- 
tate, &c.  which  sustain  an  incessant  irritation  of  the  bladder,  exhausting  at 
once  its  sensibility  and  power.  In  low  fevers,  this  condition  of  the  bladder 
is  a  not  unfrequent  concomitant  of  the  general  diminution  of  nervous  energy. 
It  occurs,  also,  occasionally  in  hysteria,  as  a  consequence  of  the  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  nervous  influence  characteristic  of  that  complaint. 

When  the  affection  depends  upon  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion,  or  upon  or- 
ganic complaints  of  ^the  urinary  apparatus,  it  must  be  remedied,  if  at  all,  by 
addressing  our  measures  to  the  real  seat  of  disease.  When  the  consequence 
of  excessive  indulgences,  it  can  be  relieved  only  by  a  change  of  habits.  In 
cases  associated  with. general  debility,  the  vegetable  tonics,  the  chalybeates, 
and  the  mineral  acids,  with  the  cold  bath,  are  the  appropriate  remedies. 
Stimulation  of  the  bladder  by  medicines  having  a  tendency  to  the  pelvic 
viscera,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  cantharides,  or  by  electricity,  will 
sometimes  be  of  g^at  utility  in  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  purely  local. 
Strychnia,  or  some  other  preparation  of  nux  vomica,  is  strongly  indicated. 
Hysterical  cases  must  be  treated  by  the  means  applicable  to  the  same  kind 
of  disorder  elsewhere.  It  often  happens  that  much  may  be  done,  in  re- 
storing power  to  the  bladder,  by  inducing  the  patient  to  exert  his  own  will 
vigorously.  This  is  especially  true  in  hysteria,  in  which  a  diseased  will  has 
often  much  to  do  with  the  complaint.  In  such  cases,  caution  must  be  used 
not  to  resort  too  hastily  or  too  freely  to  the  catheter;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  this  disease,  it  is  of  great  importance  not  to  allow  the  bladder  to  be- 
come unduly  distended;  and  to  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  frequently  to 
draw  off  the  urine. 

6.  Strangury. — Perhaps  this  should  be  considered  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  symptom  than  a  disease.  There  is,  however,  a  more  or  less  general  irri- 
tation of  the  urinary  passages,  which  is  short  of  inflammation,  and  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  more  appropriately  designated  than  by  this  term.  It  is  exhibited 
in  a  frequent  and  irresistible  desire  to  pass  water,  of  which  very  little  escapes', 
with  burning  and  cutting  pains  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder^  along  the  urethra, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  during  and  immediately  after  the  passage.  The 
pains  often  extend  to  the  bladder,  up  the  ureters,*  and  eve^  into  the  kidneys 
themselves;  and  sometimes  the  rectum  becomes  involved,  and  tenesmus  is 
induced.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  inflammation  of  the  whole  urinary  pas- 
sages ;  but  the  affection  is  often  so  transient,  and  yields  so  immediately  to 
suitable  remedies,  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  of  that  character.  It  Is 
caused,  most  frequently,  by  irritating  substances  in  the  urine,  and  is  a  com- 
mon attendant  on  the  different  forms  of  lithiasis.  The  most  frequent  cause 
of  it,  however,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  Spanish  fly,  either  taken  inters 
naliy,  or  applied  as  an  epispastic.     As  resulting  from  this  cause,  it  is  often 
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most  exquisitely  painfal,  and  imperionslj  calls  for  relief.     Oil  of  turpentiDe 
and  other  stimnlating  dinretics  sometimes  have  the  same  effect 

The  treatment  is  very  simple.  After  the  removal  of  the  cause  so  far  as 
possible,  an  injection  of  from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  mucilage  will  almost  always  afford  complete  relief,  if  not  at  firsts 
at  least  upon  being  repeated.  As  an  auxiliary  measure,  mucilaginous  drinks 
should  be  given  freely.  In  mild  cases,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  employ  these 
with  moderate  doses  of  camphor  in  the  form  of  camphor-water.  Warm 
fomentations,  emollient  poultices,  and  the  warm  bath  or  half-bath  may  also  be 
used ;  and,  should  any  objection  exist  to  opiate  enemata,  other  narcotics  may 
be  substituted,  though  none  are  nearly  so  effectual. 

2.  Disorders  of  Secretion  and  Excretion. 

The  kidneys  are  undoubtedly  emunctories,  by  which  injurious  substances 
accidentally  present  in  the  circulation,  effete  matters  resulting  from  the  per- 
petual renewal  of  the  organization,  and  any  excess  in  the  wholesome  prin- 
ciples of  the  blood,  are  thrown  off  from  the  system,  and  thus  prevented  from 
interfering  with  its  healthy  actions.  In  performing  this  office,  they  appear 
to  permit  the  passage  of  certaiu  substances  with  little  or  no  change,  as  water, 
urea,  and  various  salts,  while  they  occasionally  decompose  others,  and  elimi- 
nate the  results  of  this  decomposition  in  new  forms  of  matter,  probably  not 
pre-existent  in  the  body.  From  this  view  of  the  functioli  of  the  kidneys,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  urine  may  vary  greatly,  both  in  quantity  and  constitution, 
not  only  in  different  individuals,  but  even  in  the  same  individual  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  yet  still  remain  within  the  limits  of  health.  Thus, 
it  is  more  or  less  copious  according  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  drank,  and  the 
state  of  other  emunctories,  especially  of  the  skin.  One  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  kidneys  is  to  preserve  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  blood  in  due 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  system.  The  quantity  of  urine  will,  therefore, 
be  increased  with  an  excess  in  this  proportion,  and  diminished  with  a  defi- 
ciency. Consequently,  other  things  being  equal,  the  individual  who  drinks 
more  largely  than  another  will  pass  a  greater  amount  of  urine  in  the  same 
time,  and  the  same  difference  will  be  observed  in  the  same  individual  at  dif- 
ferent times,  according  to  his  habits  in  this  respect.  Again,  the  urinary  and 
perspiratory  functions  are  so  related  that  when  one  is  unusually  active,  the 
other  is,  in  general,  proportionably  inert,  and  whatever  promotes  or  impedes 
the  one  has  an  opposite  effect  upon  the  other.  Hence,  the  urine  is  more 
copious  in  winter  than  in  summer,  after  the  use  of  cold  than  of  hot  drinks, 
and  during  the  day  than  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed. 

The  quality  of  the  urine  is  not  less  various  than  its  quantity.  A  full  rich 
diet  of  animal  food,  supplying  more  nutriment  to  the  blood  than  the  wants 
of  the  economy  require,  is  attended  with  an  excess  of  the  solid  ingredients  of 
the  urine;  while  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  which  leaves  the  blood  somewhat 
deficient,  necessitates  a  diminished  elimination  of  nutritive  matter,  and  pro- 
daces,  consequently,  an  opposite  state  of  the  secretion.  The  urine  imme- 
diately following  a  meal  ia  which  liquids  have  been  taken  freely,  has  long 
been  noticed  to  be  very  different  from  that  which  occurs  after  digestion  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  rich  chyle  is  poured  into  the  circulation.  The 
former,  sometimes  called  urina  potus,  is  abundant  and  watery ;  the  latter, 
denominated  urina  sanguinis,  is  moderate  in  quantity,  but  loaded  with  solid 
matters.     Whatever  promotes  activity  in  the  general  organic  processes  of  the 

2 stem,  as  vigorous  exercise,  for  example,  and  whatever  renders  it  necessary 
at  the  system  should  live  upon  itself,  as  starvation  and  febrile  diseases,  pro- 
mote a  loaded  condition  of  the  urine,  because  the  effete  matters  are  in  pro- 
portfon  to  the  activity  of  the  organic  changes.    Even  the  morning  vine, 
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which  upon  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  ofTering  the  truest  criterion  of 
the  normal  state  of  the  function,  because  least  interfered  with  bj  disturbing 
causes,  is  more  or  less  diversified  in  character. 

Ingredients  not  ordinarily  existing  in  the  urine  are  ocoasionallj  added  to 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  food  or  drink.  Thus,  as- 
paragus, horseradish,  and  garlic  impart  to  it  peculiar  odorous  principles; 
and  saccharine  matter  and  oxalic  acid  are  asserted  to  have  been  found  in  it, 
after  a  free  use  of  sugar  in  the  one  case,  and  of  sorrel  or  rhubarb  pies  in  the 
other.  These  foreign  impregnations  cannot  be  considered  morbid,  unless 
productive  of  some  injury  in  the  economy.  On  the  contrary,  their  presence 
is  probably  the  result  of  a  preservative  process. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  any 
precise  condition  of  the  urine,  whether  as  to  amount  or  quality,  which  can 
be  considered  as  the  healthy  standard.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  some 
approximation  to  such  a  result.  It  is  not  surprising  that  very  different  opin- 
ions have  been  given  by  writers.  The  conclusions  here  presented  are  those 
which  have  appeared  to  the  author  most  probable,  after  a  comparison  of  the 
various  statements  upon  the  subject 

In  relation  to  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  daily,  the  mean  for  a  healthy 
man,  in  temperate  weather,  and  without  the  operation  of  any  extraordinary 
causes,  may  be  stated  at  two  or  three  pints.  Women  generally  pass  less,  be- 
cause less  active  and  more  abstemious. 

The  density  of  the  urine,  which  indicates,  though  somewhat  indefinitely, 
the  proportion  of  its  solid  ingredients,  is  exceedingly  variable,  being  some* 
times  as  low  as  1*005,  sometimes  as  high  as  1*033;  and  both  these  points 
may  be  passed  in  their  respective  directions,  without  a  necessary  deviation 
from  health.  Prout,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on  renal  diseases,  states 
the  average  specific  gravity  at  from  1015  in  summer  to  1*025  in  winter. 
Willis  thinks  that  the  general  average  is  for  adults  about  1015,  and,  if  chil- 
dren are  included,  1  012.  Dr.  Gregory  gives,  as  the  result  of  numerous  ob- 
servations, 1  0225 ;  and  Dr.  Christison  considers  even  this  too  low,  and  places 
the  average  for  a  robust  healthy  man  of  moderate  habits  at  10252.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  the  results  obtained  by  different  investigators  must  vary  ao- 
cording  to  the  habits  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  The  density 
would  be  much  greater  with  a  population  living  chiefly  on  meat  than  with 
another  whose  diet  is  exclusively  vegetable. 

The  quantity  of  the  urine,  or  its  density,  affords  alone  no  indication  of  the 
loss  of  solid  matter  to  the  system,  which  is  often  an  important  problem  to 
solve.  The  urine  may  be  very  copious,  and  yet  contain  so  little  solid  matter 
as  to  abstract  less  than  the  ordinary  average  from  the  blood ;  or  it  may  be 
very  dense,  and  yet  so  small  in  amount  as  to  lead  to  the  same  result  To 
come  at  the  truth,  the  density  and  quantity  must  be  considered  together.  In 
the  healthy  state,  a  diminished  density  Is  usually  compensated  by  an  increased 
quantity,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  average  of  solid  matters  daily  discharged 
is  about  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  urine.  This  average  is, 
according  to  Christison,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  nearly  two 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  is  seldom  short  of  one  ounce  and  a  half,  which  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  daily  yield  of  urine. 

The  constituents  of  healthy  urine  are  usually  water,  urea,  colouring  and 
extractive  matters,  uric  acid,  lactic  acid,  lactate  and  perhaps  urate  of  ammo* 
nia,  muriate  of  ammonia,  chlorides,  and  salts  of  phosphoric  and  sulphurio 
acids  with  ammonia,  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Berzelius  found  also 
a  minute  proportion  of  silica,  and  traces  of  fluoride  of  calcium.  A  little  mucus 
is  usually  present,  derived  from  the  membrane  lining  the  urinary  passives. 
In  the  healthy  state,  the  urine  has  generally  an  acid  reaction,  indicated  V^'i 
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the  reddening  of  litmas  paper.  These  several  ingredients  may  vary  greatly 
in  proportion  without  deviation  from  health,  so  that  no  one  analysis  of  arine 
can  be  expected  to  agree  exactly  with  another.  The  table  given  in  the  note, 
and  taken  from  Front's  work  on  Urinary  Diseases,  exhibits  the  resolts  of 
a  carefally  conducted  analysis."^  Creatine  and  creatinine,  two  nitrogenoas  prin- 
ciples, supposed  to  result  from  the  nutritive  disintegration  of  muscular  dsBue, 
have  been  detected  in  the  urine,  and  probably  form  ordinary  constituents  of 

*  Table,  representing  in  English  weights  and  measures  the  mean  normal  Quan- 
Hty,  Specific  Gravity ^  and  Composition  of  the  Urine,  in  th^  different  Seoces,  as  de- 
duced firom  eight  analyses  (four  in  each  sex)  by  M,  Alfred  Secquerel,  {Semeio- 
tique  des  Urines^  p.  7.)t 


Qoanti^,  Specific  Graritr,  uid  Composition  of 
the  Urine. 


QnMitity  of  Qrine 

l^jMcific  gntTitjr  of  nrine. 


f  Water. grs. 


««»"'  c<«p«iti.n...{  ^ud  iiiiv;::::::::::::::?; 


Water 

Urea..... 

lithie  acid  (orio  add). 


Organic   f  Lactic  acid 
matters  in-  I  lactate  of  ammonia 
separable    •{  Golooring  matters 
from  each   I  Bxtractire  matters 
other.  [^  Muriate  of  ammonia 


bU^at  a  red;  g^j'^g^^     \^^f 


Male. 


Urine  in 
24hrs. 


44  11.  ox. 

18949^ 
609^ 


18949-6 

270-7 

7-6 


1811 


lW-6 


19659-6 


Compo- 
sition of 
1000 
parts. 


1000-000 

968-815 
81186 


968-815 

13KM 

0-391 


9-261 


7-iW6 


Female. 


Urine  in 
24hrB. 


48  H.  ox. 
101612 
20642-8 
628*0 


20642-8 

240-4 

8-6 


149H> 


1«H> 


lOOOKWO.  21170-8 


Compo- 
sition of 
1000 
parts. 


lOOOHXX) 

976'062 
24-948 


Oeoeral 


Urine  in 
24hrs. 


975-062' 

10-306; 

0-406 


8-083 


0-143 


LOOOKJOOj 


46  fl.  OS. 
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Ok  M  of  no  importance  to  the  general  statement 

Composition  of  the  entire  quantity  of  fixed  salts  roided  in  24  hoort;  and  In 

1000  parts  of  urine. 


a  Vixed  salts  roided  in  24  hours. 

Chlorine 10-17 

Sulphuric  add 17-38 

Flios|4iorlo  add 6-44 

Fotaah 26-86 

Soda 

lime        y M.. ..»...79*97 


}• 


140-27 


b  Fixed  salts  In  1000  parts. 

Chlorine .^..  -102 

Sulphuric  acid. ^ «..  -966 

Phosphoric  acid -S17 

Soda        S 

Lime        V ....................»..........>0M 

Magnesia) 

"mm 


The  daily  Amount  of  the  seyeral  secreted  Babstanoes,  as  giyen  by  Beoqaerel,  ia  leai 
than  that  now  generally  admitted.  1.  Urea.  The  quantity  of  this  principle  daily  given 
off  with  the  urine  is  an  ounce  or  somewhat  more.  It  depends,  howerer,  greatly  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food ;  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food 
ttted,  and  its  nitrogenous  character.  It  is  also  increased  by  exercise.  The  probability, 
therefore.  Is  that  it  has  a  double  origin ;  yii.  from  the  food  directly,  and  from  the  <tt»- 
integration  of  the  tissues  in  nutrition  and  the  performance  of  function.  2.  Urie  mmL 
The  average  daily  excretion  of  this  substance  is  given  by  Lehman  from  7*7  to  12  craina. 
This  is  greatly  diminished  by  exercise  (Hammond,  Am,  J.  of  Med,  Sd.,  Jan.  1865,  p. 
122),  and  increased  by  nitrogenous  food.  Under  the  use  of  exclusively  vegetable  food, 
it  appears  to  be  replaced  by  hippnric  acid.  {B.  andF,  Med  -Chur.  Rev,^  July,  1855,  p.  65.) 
It  ia  said  to  be  excreted  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  oxidation.  (/MT.,  Jan. 
1866,  p.  72. )  8.  The  proportion  of  creatine  and  creatinine  has  not  been  determined. 
4.  The  extractive  mature,  including  all  organic  matters  not  precisely  determined,  amovnt 
daily,  according  to  BisehotT,  to  about  400  grains.  5.  The  mean  quantity  of  fixed  salft  is 
■bo«t  876  grains.  (IM..  July,  1865,  p.  61.) 
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it,  thoagh  yet  little  known  in  their  pathological  relations.  Though  nrine  in 
health  has  asnally  an  acid  reaction,  it  is  always  changing  in  the  degree  of  its 
acidity,  which,  according  to  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones,  is  greatest  before  eating, 
and  diminishes  immediately  after,  especially  when  animal  food  is  eaten,  in 
which  case  it  may  even  become  alkaline.  This  seems  to  be  owing  to  the 
concentration  of  acid  in  the  stomach  during  digestion,  and  its  consequent 
diversion  from  the  kidneys.  The  acidity  of  urine  was  formerly  in  general 
ascribed  mainly  to  uric  acid ;  but  the  very  difficult  solubility  of  this  acid  ren* 
ders  the  point  somewhat  doubtful.  Chemists  now  generally  agpree  with  Liebig 
in  ascribing  it  to  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda ;  but  there  are  probably  other 
sources.  Formic  acid  is  said  to  exist  in  small  proportion  in  healthy  urine ;  and 
Dr.  W.  Marcet  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  two  animal  substances  with  an 
acid  reaction,  which  had  previously  escaped  the  notice  of  chemists,  one  colour- 
less, the  other  rose-coloured,  both  soluble  in  ether,  and  both  crystallizable.  (See 
Chem.Oaz.y  x.  847.)  In  morbid  urine,  the  acidity  must  sometimes  be  increased 
by  hippuric  and  lactic  acids.  The  nrine  becomes  alkaline  by  the  use  of  alka- 
lies, and  of  alkaline  salts  with  vegetable  acids,  especially  tartrate  of  potassa. 
Hence,  this  condition  is  sometimes  observable  after  the  use  of  various  acidu- 
lous fruits,  in  which  these  salts  are  contained  largely.  The  acid  is  decom- 
posed in  the  process  of  digestion  or  sanguification,  and  the  alkali  is  thrown 
off  by  the  kidneys.  When  alkaline  from  other  causes,  the  urine  must  be  con- 
sidered as  unhealthy,  indicating,  according  to  Dr.  Rees,  either  disease  of  the 
spine,  dyspepsia,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary 
passages.  {Med.  Oaz,,  July  4,  1851,  p.  29.) 

With  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  character  of  healthy  urine,  it  can  be  con- 
sidered morbid  only  when  its  deviation  from  the  ordinary  condition  is  attended 
with  some  obvious  derangement  of  health,  or  when  it  is  known  firom  experi- 
ence that  such  derangement,  though  concealed  for  a  time,  must  sooner  or  later 
appear  if  the  deviation  continue.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  secre* 
tion  may  become  morbid.  In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  system,  noxious  matters  may  originate  in  the  blood  or  be  thrown 
into  it,  which  the  kidneys  are  called  on  to  eliminate ;  and,  secondly,  the  kid- 
neys themselves  may  be  disordered  in  their  function  firom  organic  disease  or 
deranged  innervation.  In  either  case,  the  perverted  renal  function  may  itself 
become  the  source  of  serious  mischief,  either  to  the  system  by  the  exhaustion 
from  excessive  or  the  depravation  from  deficient  evacuation,  or  to  the  urinary 
passages  from  the  irritating  or  otherwise  injurious  character  of  the  fluid  se- 
creted. It  will  be  most  convenient  to  give  a  hasty  view  of  the  several  per- 
versions to  which  the  urine  is  liable ;  and  afterwanis  to  dwell  more  fully  on 
those  which,  from  their  importance  or  peculiarity  of  character,  may  deserve 
to  be  considered  as  distinct  diseases. 

Sometimes  the  urine  becomes  morbidly  excessive  in  quantity,  retaining  its 
ordinary  solid  constituents  in  their  ordinary  relative  proportion,  only  more 
than  usually  diluted.  Sometimes,  along  with  this  excess  in  quantity,  is  a 
striking  change  of  character,  consisting  either  in  a  superabundance  or  defi- 
ciency of  one  or  more  of  its  constituents,  or  in  the  addition  of  a  new  ingre- 
dient not  ordinarily  found  in  health.  These  derangements  constitute  the 
different  forms  of  diuresis  and  diabetes. 

The  secretion  may  be  morbidly  deficient  in  quantity,  or  altogether  sup- 
pressed ;  and  in  this  case  also,  provided  any  urine  be  discharged,  it  may  be 
altered  in  character  merely  by  concentration,  or  may  be  deranged  in  various 
ways  by  the  addition  of  new,  or  the  altered  relation  of  old  constituents.  This 
form  of  urinary  disease  will  be  treated  of  under  the  title  of  Suppression  of 
Urine  or  Ischuria. 

Not  nnfrequently  there  is  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  solid  constitoents 
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of  the  Qrine,  exceeding  the  limits  of  health.  The  degree  of  this  excess  or 
deficiency  is  measured  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  specific  gravity,  which  is 
of  coarse  above  the  healthy  mean  in  the  former,  and  below  it  in  the  latter. 
Thus,  the  density  of  the  arine  is  sometimes  as  high  as  1*055,  and  in  other 
instances  so  low  as  hardly  to  exceed  that  of  water.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
apt  to  deposit  its  constituents  before  being  discharged,  and  then  giTea  rise  to 
yarious  complaints  of  the  urinary  passages,  such  as  nephritis,  cystitis^  htemO' 
turia,  nephralgia,  gravel,  stone  in  the  bladder,  dysury,  strangury,  and  reten- 
tion of  urine,  all  which  aflfections  are  separately  considered.  In  the  latter, 
it  is  usually  vastly  increased  in  quantity,  constituting  a  species  of  dinresis. 
The  daily  amount  of  solid  matters  discharged  with  the  urine  is  also  liable  to 
wide  deviations  from  the  standard  of  health.  Thus,  the  quantity  has  in  some 
instances  been  increased  to  two  pounds,  and  in  others  reduced  to  a  few  grainSb 
Jt  is  obvious  that  great  danger  from  exhaustion  must  exist  in  the  former  case, 
and  of  poisoning  the  system  in  the  latter.  We  have  examples  of  these  results 
in  diabetes  and  ischuria. 

The  proportion  of  the  several  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  is  liable  to 
morbid  changes.  Thus,  urea,  which  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  the 
secretion,  is  sometimes  in  great  excess, 'sometimes  deficient  or  altogether 
wanting.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  diuresis, 
and  constitute  varieties  of  that  complaint  Uric  acid,  free  or  combined,  is 
often  morbidly  abundant,  so  much  so  as  to  be  deposited  when  the  urine  coola, 
or  even  while  it  is  still  in  the  course  of  excretion,  thus  producing  a  variety  of 
gravel  and  of  stone.  The  same  thing  happens  from  an  occ^ional  excess  of 
the  lactic,  muriatic,  or  phosphoric  acid,  which  decomposes  any  existing  orate, 
and  throws  down  the  uric  acid.  On  the  contrary,  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
bases  may  be  superabundant,  in  which  case,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  pre- 
cipitated, and  another  form  of  gravel  is  produced.  All  these  affections  are 
more  fully  treated  of  under  lilhiasis. 

Very  frequently  ingredients  are  found  in  morbid  urine  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  healthy  secretion.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  allude  to  that  kind 
of  impregnation  which  arises  from  the  absorption  of  certain  stimulating  sub« 
atances  when  swallowed,  and  their  elimination  by  the  kidneys.  This  becomee 
morbid  only  when  sufficient  to  irritate  or  inflame  the  urinary  passages,  as  from 
the  use  of  the  turpentines  and  cantharides.  But  there  are  other  urinary  im* 
pregnations  of  the  highest  importance.  Oxalic  acid  is  sometimes  secreted, 
and,  uniting  with  lime,  forms  a  precipitate  which  constitutes  one  of  the  hardeei 
and  most  insoluble  of  all  the  calculous  concretions.  (See  Lithiasis.)  Albu- 
men, which  does  not  ordinarily  exist  in  the  urine  in  health,  enters  into  it  as 
a  constituent  in  various  diseases,  and  as  an  almost  constant  ingredient  In 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  (See  Bright^s  Disease,)  The  albuminous 
impregnation  is  an  occasional  result  of  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  system, 
of  the  poisonous  action  of  arsenic,  of  the  strangury  from  blisters,  of  acute 
nephritis  or  nephritic  congestion  from  any  cause,  of  pneumonia  in  certain 
stages,  of  various  fevers  either  in  their  course  or  at  their  close,  of  epidemic 
cholera,  of  pregnancy,  and  of  violent  mental  emotions.  It  will  of  course  be 
found,  when  blood  or  pus,  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  when  the  seminal  fluid  ex< 
ists  in  the  urine.  In  itself,  and  when  a  mere  result  of  functional  disorder,  it 
is  of  little  importance,  but  becomes  of  the  greatest  when  considered  as  a  sigo 
of  organic  renal  disease.  Dr.  Arthur  Hassall  has  shown  that  a  species  of 
fungus,  denominated  Fenicilium  glaucum,  is  frequently  developed  in  albumin* 
cos  urine,  when  acidulous,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  (Medico- Chirurg.  TVana.* 
xxxvi.  42.)  Sugar  in  the  urine,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  true  diabetes,  Is 
often  of  fatal  significance.  This  affection  will  be  fully  treated  of  in  the  follow- 
log  pages.     Oil  is  an  occasional  ingredient  of  morbid  urine.    It  is  generally 
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in  ibe  form  of  an  eroolsion,  combined  witb  albaminons  or  fibrinons  matter, 
and  giving  a  milky  appearance  to  the  secretion.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
foand  in  considerable  qnantities,  even  floating  in  distinct  globules,  npon  the 
surface.  Except  as  it  occurs  in  Brigbt's  disease,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
associated  with  any  special  recognized  disease,  and  probably  depends  on  the 
abnormal  presence  of  oily  matter  in  the  blood.  It  is  owing  to  snch  an  im- 
pregnation of  the  urine  that  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  contain  milk. 
Rayer  never  conld  detect  the  milk  globule  in  the  urine,  except  in  one  instance, 
in  which  it  was  obvious  that  milk  had  been  added  to  it  Starch  grannies  have 
been  found  in  the  urine,  but  their  presence  was  accidental  or  fraudulent 
Fibrin f  in  connection  with  oil  and  albumen,  is  in  some  rare  casea  so  abundant 
as  to  render  the  urine  spontaneously  coagulable.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
chylo' serous  urine  of  Dr.  Prout,  which,  as  it  scarcely  rises  to  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  disease,  and  is  too  obscurely  connected  with  any  known  derangement 
of  system  to  be  attached  as  a  symptom  to  any  other  disease,  will  be  most  con- 
▼enieutly  considered  in  this  place,  as  an  occasional  derangement  of  the  urine, 

ChylO'HerouB  urine  (Prout),  oleo- albuminous  urine  (Willis),  or  chylous 
diuresis  (Yenables),  is  a  curious  and  rare  affection,  first  described  minutely 
by  Dr.  Prout,  but  subsequently  noticed  by  various  writers.  The  character- 
istic qualities  of  the  urine  are  a  whitish  or  milky  opacity,  and  spontaneous 
coagulability.  The  milkiness  varies  in  different  specimens  from  a  mere 
-opalescence  to  perfect  opacity;  and  the  amount  of  coagulum  is  propor- 
tionate, being  small  in  the  former  case,  while  in  the  latter  it  occupies  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  urine,  having  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  and  an  appearance 
not  unlike  that  of  blanc  mange.  When  the  coagulum  is  placed  in  a  position 
favourable  for  draining,  it  separates  into  two  portions,  one  a  thin,  opalescent, 
or  whitish  liquid,  which  upon  standing  becomes  covered  with  a  whitish 
creamy  layer,  and  the  other  4  fibrinous  mass  of  small  relative  bulk,  which  is 
either  whitinh,  or  somewhat  tin|^ed  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 
Dr.  Prout  observed  that  the  urine  passed  a  few  hours  after  a  full  meal,  and 
when  the  chyle  might  be  supposed  to  be  entering  the  circulation,  was  quite 
opaque,  while  that  passed  after  long  abstinence  was  merely  opalescent  Some- 
times the  milky  urine  is  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  blood,  which  gives  it  a 
red  colour.  If  agitated  with  ether,  it  becomes  transparent,  at  least  in  some 
instances ;  and  the  ethereal  solution  yields  an  oily  or  fatty  matter  on  evapo- 
ration. It  is  to  this  oil,  therefore,  forming  a  white  emulsion  with  the  other 
matters,  that  the  urine  owes  its  milkiness.  The  liquid  portion,  remaining 
after  the  separation  of  the  coagulum,  is  proved  to  be  albuminous  by  coagu- 
lating with  beat  The  ^olid  spQutaneously  coagulated  portion  is  fibrin.  Urea 
and  the  salts  of  the  urine  are  found  in  the  liquid,  which  does  not  materially 
vary  in  density  from  healthy  urine. 

This  affection  is  sometimes  attended  with  an  increase  of  the  urinary  secre- 
tion, so  great  as  to  have  induced  some  to  rank  the  complaint  with  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  diabetes.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  symptom.  In  severe 
cases,  the  patient  is  occasionally  troubled  with  difficult  micturition,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  coagulation  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  There  is  sometimes 
oneasiness  in  the  back  and  loins,  with  slight  excitement  of  the  circulation, 
a  dryish  and  furred  tongue,  thirst  torpid  bowels,  and  a  dry  skin ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  diabetic  symptoms  of  extreme  thirst  and  hunger,  emaciation 
and  debility,  are  presented.  In  other  cases,  little  or  no  depravation  of  the 
general  health  is  observed.  The  disease  does  not  appear  to  be  very  danger- 
ous; at  least  patients  live  long  under  it  and,  when  death  has  occurred,  it 
baa  resulted,  unless  in  two  instances,  from  some  other  disease.  In  one  of 
these  instances,  the  patient  died  of  exhaustion,  after  having  had  the  com- 
plaint twenty  years ;  in  the  other,  death  took  place  in  a  shorter  time  from  tba 
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same  cause.  The  characteristic  condition  of  the  urine  sometimes  disappears 
spontaneously,  and  returns  after  a  long  interval.  In  scTcral  instances,  recoferj 
has  taken  place,  and  the  patients  have  remained  well  up  to  the  last  period  o( 
inquiry.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  affected  with  the  disease  who  died  of 
some  other  complaint,  the  kidneys  were  found  healthy;  and  it  was  therefore 
supposed  that  the  state  of  the  urine  does  not  depend  on  orpranic  renal  disease. 
Front  ascribes  it  to  the  production  of  an  imperfect  chyle,  which  does  not 
readily  become  assimilated  with  the  blood,  and  is,  therefore,  thrown  off  by 
the  kidneys.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  kidneys  are  also  in  fault,  as  llie 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  not  unfrequently  escapes  with  the  other  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  chylous  theory  to  explain  the 
phenomena.  Oil  is  often  found  in  the  blood,  which  contains  also  albumen 
and  6brin ;  and  these  are  the  prominent  constituents  of  the  milky  urine.  A 
relaxation  of  the  renal  vessels  such  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  these  eon* 
stitnents  of  the  blood,  without  or  with  but  little  of  the  red  corpuscles,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  In  one  of  the  fatal  cases  above  re- 
ferred to,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1855, 
the  kidneys,  though  not  apparently  abnormal  to  the  naked  eye,  were  found, 
on  microscopic  examination,  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  so  that  the  tubular  structure  of  the  cortex  could  scarcely  be 
recognized.     The  inference  from  this  case  is  that  the  kidneys  are  in  fault 

The  causes  of  the  complaint  are  obscure.  Residence  in  a  hot  climate 
appears  to  predispose  to  it ;  for  it  is  said  to  be  much  more  frequent  within 
the  tropics  than  in  temperate  latitudes.  In  more  than  one-half  the  cases 
which  had  come  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Front,  the  patients  had  either  been 
born  or  had  long  lived  in  hot  countries.  Exposure  to  cold,  extreme  fatigue, 
luxurious  living,  and  the  action  of  mercury  have  been  mentioned  as  exciting 
causes ;  and  yet  Front  states  that,  in  one  instance,  he  noticed  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  chylous  symptoms  during  a  severe  mercurial  ptyalism.  The  dis- 
ease is  confined  to  no  particular  age,  and  to  neither  sex.  It  is  very  rare.  Only 
thirteen  cases  came  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Front,  either  in  his  own  praetiee, 
or  that  of  his  professional  friends. 

The  treatment  is  quite  unsettled,  and  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  gaid- 
ance  of  general  principles.  In  the  earlier  stages,  when  there  is  some  uneasi- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  some  general  excitement,  the  lancet^ 
cups  to  the  back,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  may  be  expected  to  do 
good.  The  skin  should  be  kept  warm  with  flannel,  and  a  tendency  of  the 
circulation  to  the  surface  promoted  by  the  warm  or  vapour  bath,  aided  by 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium.  In  chronic  cases,  the  digestive  or- 
gans should  be  attended  to,  and  their  functions  corrected  if  deranged.  As- 
tringents have  been  employed,  but  generally  with  no  great  advantage.  la 
a  case,  however,  reported  by  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones,  tlie  disease  disappeared 
entirely  for  a  considerable  time  under  the  use  of  gallic  acid,  given  in  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm  daily ;  and,  though  the  affection  returned  subsequently 
on  several  occasions,  it  was  each  time  benefited  by  the  remedy.  In  the 
relapses  of  this  case,  Dr.  Jones  increased  the  quantity  of  the  acid  ttom 
twenty  grains  up  to  forty  grains  three  times  a  day.  Tannic  acid  was  also 
tried,  but  produced  disorder  of  stomach  and  headache,  with  little  dfect  oa 
the  disease.  (Lond,  Med,  Times  and  Oaz.,  v.  653.)  In  another  case,  the 
same  practitioner  obtained  gpreat  advantage  from  the  tannate  of  alumina. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  this  he  found  to  be,  to  dissolve  a 
drachm  of  tannic  acid  and  a  drachm  of  alum  in  three  Ouidonncea  of  distilled 
water,  the  whole  of  which  was  given  in  divided  doses  through  the  day.  (76Mf., 
▼ii.  494.)  Of  course,  all  causes  which  tend  to  disturb  the  condition  of  tlie 
kidneys,  or  promote  disease  in  these  organs,  should  be  avoided. 
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The  extractive  matters  of  the  blood  are  often  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  are  always  found  in  albaminoos  nrine. 
Their  presence  is  ascertained  by  first  boiling  the  nrine  so  as  to  coagnlate  all 
the  albumen,  and  afterwards  testing  the  clear  liquid  by  tincture  of  galls, 
which  throws  down  the  extractive.  They  are  also  found  in  certain  cases 
marked  with  debility,  unattended  with  albuminuria,  as  in  chlorotic  anemia, 
and  anasarca  with  disease  of  the  heart.  The  presence  of  extractiTe  is  im- 
portant, as  indicating  a  drain  from  the  circulation,  and  will  sometimes  ac- 
count for  general  debility  and  impoTerished  blood,  the  cause  of  which  might 
otherwise  be  obscure.  {Med.  Otu.,  July  25,  1851.) 

Bile,  or  its  colouring  principle,  is  very  often  present  in  urine,  giving  it  a 
deep-yellow,  yellowish-brown,  or  almost  black  colour.  For  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  impregnation  is  most  apt  to  occur,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  jaundice.  A  mode  of  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  bilious  colouring  matter  has  been  given  under  that  head.  Another, 
which  may  be  mentioned  here,  is  to  pour  some  nrine  into  a  shallow  white 
dish,  and  then  to  add  nitric  acid.  If  the  colouring  principle  of  bile  be  pre- 
sent, there  will  be  a  beautiful  play  of  colours,  among  which  the  green,  blue, 
pink,  violet,  and  bright-yellow  may  be  noticed.  Dr.  Hassall  directs,  as  a  very 
delicate  test  of  bile  in  the  urine,  even  when  not  visibly  coloured  by  it,  to  set 
a  portion  aside  for  a  few  days,  and  to  observe,  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
the  colour  of  the  crystals  of  triple  phosphate  when  deposited,  as  they  are 
sure  to  be.  If  any  bile  is  present,  the  crystals  are  deeply  stained  of  a  yellow 
colour,  whereas  they  are  colourless  without  bile.  The  same  thing  happens 
when  the  triple  phosphate  is  deposited  in  recent  urine.  {Lond,  Lancet,  Am. 
ed.,  April,  1858.  p.  293.) 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  among  the  occasional  abnormal  ingredients  of 
the  urine.  In  this  case,  the  urine  has  an  ammoniacal  odour,  and,  upon  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  will  give  out  carbonic  acid  if  heated.  It  appears  that 
urea  is  sometimes  changed,  either  in  the  blo>od,  or  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  kidneys,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia;  for  the  former  is  often  wanting  when 
the  latter  is  present  That  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  not,  in  all  cases,  the  result 
of  a  putrefactive  process,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  low  fevers,  scurvy,  &c. 
its  presence  has  been  detecteid  in  the  urine  immediately  after  secretion.  It 
is  true  that,  in  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  bladder  attended  with  more  or 
less  retention  of  urine,  the  diseased  mucus  appears  to  act  as  a  ferment,  and 
to  bring  on  the  putrefactive  fermentation  accompanied  with  the  production  of 
ammonia.  But  in  this  case  the  urine  has  an  excessively  fetid  along  with  the 
ammoniacal  odour ;  while,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia appears  to  have  been  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  there  is  no  fetor ;  the 
smell  being  merely  compounded  of  that  proper  to  the  urine  and  that  of  the 
volatile  alkali.  The  presence  of  free  ammonia  in  the  urine  appears  some- 
times to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  of  that  fluid, 
by  the  fixed  alkali  secreted  with  the  mucus  in  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
passages.  {O.  0.  Been,)  The  fixed  alkalies  in  the  urine  may  be  distin- 
guished by  leaving  a  permanent  impression  on  test-paper,  which,  when  ren- 
dered blue  by  ammoniacal  urine,  is  reddened  again  on  drying. 

Ferrocyanide  of  iron  has  been  found  in  some  very  rare  instances  in  the 
urine,  giving  it  a  blue  colour. 

The  xanthic,  uriCf  or  liihio  oxide,  of  which  some  very  rare  urinary  calculi 
are  composed,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  composition  as  uric 
acid,  less  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  is  occasionally  deposited  by  the  urine, 
though  it  has  hitherto  escaped  detection  as  an  ingredient  of  that  fluid. 
(  Willis.) 
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Cyntine.  or  cystic  oxide,  also  an  ingredient  of  urinary  calcali,  has  been 
observed  in  certain  arinary  deposits,  and  in  the  nrine  itself,  either  dissolTed, 
in  suspension,  or  forming  a  film  on  the  snrface.  Its  presence  may  be  sus- 
pected when  the  nrine  has  a  greenish-yellow  colonr,  a  pecoliar  odour,  as  of 
the  green  brier  mixed  with  that  of  fetid  nrine,  and  an  oily,  slightly  tarbid 
appearance.  The  chemical  characteristics  of  this  substance  are  insolobility 
in  acetic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  solnbility  in  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
and  in  the  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  by 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia.     It  emits  a  peculiar  odour  when  heated. 

Nitric  acid  appears  to  exist  sometimes  in  the  urine.  This  acid  grenerates 
by  reaction  with  uric  acid  peculiar  products,  which,  by  reaction  with  ammo- 
nia, give  rise  to  a  red  colouring  matter,  considered  by  Prout  as  a  comUnatioB 
of  a  peculiar  acid,  denominated  purpuric,  with  ammonia.  It  is  the  murexidt 
of  recent  chemistry.  To  this  compound  Prout  ascribed  the  pink  or  red  colour 
of  certain  urinary  deposits;  but  the  opinion  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
confirmed  by  direct  analysis,  and  has  the  authority  of  Berzelius  against  it 

Phosphorus,  in  a  free  state,  is  asserted  to  hare  been  observed  in  nrine, 
rendering  it  luminous  in  the  dark. 

The  colour  of  the  nrine  is  occasionally  changed,  assuming,  under  difTerent 
circumstances,  a  deep-yellow,  green,  blue,  red,  dark-brown,  and  black  hoe. 
The  causes  of  these  changes  are  not  always  known.  The  admixture  of  bile 
gives  a  deep-yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  almost  a  black  colour.  A  green 
colour  may  arise  from  the  same  source.  The  blue  colour  has  in  one  or  two 
cases  been  traced  to  Prussian  blue.  Chemists  have  discovered  one  or  mors 
proximate  principles,  probably  modifications  of  the  hematosin  of  the  blood,  to 
which  the  blue,  deep-brown,  and  black  urine  sometimes  owes  its  colour.  The 
blue  colour,  which,  when  dependent  on  an  organic  principle,  is  usually  saea 
only  after  the  exposure  of  the  urine  to  the  air,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  A.  EL 
Hassall  to  belong  in  general  to  a  substance  chemically  identical  with  indigo^ 
which  results  from  the  oxidation  of  a  brown  extractive  matter.  The  indigo 
appears  only  in  pathological  conditions ;  but  the  nature  of  these  conditions 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  (Philosoph,  Mag.,  Sept  1853.)  The 
nrine  is  thought  to  owe  its  ordinary  hues  to  two  colouring  matters,  one  yel- 
low, and  the  other  red,  either  of  which  may  predominate,  and  both  of  which 
have  an  affinity  for  urate  of  ammonia,  being  separated  with  it  when  deposited 
from  the  urine.  For  the  red  principle.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  proposes  the  name 
of  purpuriue.  It  is  the  uro-ereihrine  of  Simon.  When  it  is  largely  pre- 
sent in  the  urine,  that  fluid,  if  not  already  high-coloured,  becomes  of  a  fiae 
rose  or  purple  colour  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid ;  and,  when  a  depodt 
of  urate  of  ammonia  takes  place  from  such  urine,  it  has  a  colour  ''varying 
from  a  pale  pink  to  the  deepest  carmine."  Purpurine  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
which  separates  it  from  the  urate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Bird  considers  its  pre- 
sence in  excess  as  a  certain  evidence  of  functional  or  organic  disease  of  some 
organ  connected  with  the  portal  circulation. 

The  odour  of  the  urine  is  sometimes  very  much  changed.  Its  occasional 
ammoniacai  smell,  and  the  fetor  arising  from  its  putreflEtction  have  been  al- 
ready noticed,  as  have  also  the  effects  produced  upon  it  by  certain  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach.  Even  the  odour  of  ordinary  kinds  of  food 
may  now  and  then  be  detected  in  it,  in  cases  of  feeble  digestion.  But  it  is 
sometimes  extremely  offensive,  as  secreted,  without  any  obvious  source  of  the 
fetor.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  some  con* 
cealed  morbid  action,  probably  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  blood;  mod 
a  fair  indication  is  offered  for  the  internal  use  of  creasote,  the  alkaline  chlo- 
rides, and  perhaps  of  nitromnriatic  acid. 

To  complete  this  view  of  the  morbid  states  of  the  nrine,  it  is  proper  to 
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refer  to  the  additions  deriyed,  not  firom  the  renal  secretion,  hot  from  the  ma- 
cons  coat  of  the  passages,  or  some  other  source  commonicatiDg  with  them. 

Mucus  exists  in  small  proportion  in  healthj  urine.  It  is  sometimes  Tery 
much  increased  in  consequence  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  bladder,  pelvis  of  the  kidnej,  &c.  A  slight  cloudiness  may  often 
be  observed,  dependent  on  multitudes  of  minute  scales  of  the  mucous  epithe- 
lium, which  is  thrown  off  and  removed  like  the  cuticle  in  ordinary  health. 
This  desquamation,  like  the  secretion  of  mucus,  may  be  ezcessiTC.  The  mucus 
appears  to  be  in  different  states  in  the  urine.  Sometimes  it  is  dissolved,  giv- 
ing to  the  liquid  a  ropiness,  and  tendency  to  froth  on  slight  agitation.  In 
this  state  it  is  distinguished  from  albumen  by  not  coagulating  with  heat  In 
other  cases  it  forms  a  cloudiness,  which  gradually  separates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  as  a  loose  sediment  In  another  form  it  is  thick  and  tenacious,  so  as 
occasionally  to  retain  its  place  in  the  vessel  when  inverted.  In  this  state,  it 
is  sometimes  discharged  in  great  quantities  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder. 

Fu8  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  urine  as  a  result  of  mucous  inflammation  or 
ulceration  of  the  kidneys  or  passages,  or  of  abscesses  formed  in  their  walls  or 
in  adjoining  parts,  and  opening  into  the  passages.  According  to  Mr.  John 
Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  it  may  be  known  to  be  from  the  latter  source,  when  the 
urine  containing  it  continues  acid  after  having  stood  several  hours.  (Dub. 
Quart,  Joum.  of  Med,  Set,,  xl  311.)  Sometimes  the  pus  passes  out  nearly 
pure  with  the  urine,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  upon  standing.  In 
this  case  it  has  a  yellow  colour,  is  readily  miscible  with  the  urine,  from  which 
it  again  soon  separates,  and,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  exhibits  the 
pus  corpuscle.  Very  often,  however,  the  discharge  is  more  or  less  mixed 
with  mucus,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  that  transition  state  from  mucus 
to  pus,  which  marks  a  certain  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  open  passages. 
When  urine  contains  pus,  it  is  always  albuminous.  This  is  an  important  fact 
in  diagnosis. 

The  prostatic  and  seminal  fluids  sometimes  exist  in  urine.  The  presence 
of  the  latter  is  known  by  the  spermatozoa  or  spermatic  animalcules,  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

Of  blood  in  the  urine,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  impregnation,  sufficient 
is  said  under  haemaluria. 

Microscopic  fungi,  and  animalcules  belonging  to  the  infusoria  are  not 
unfrequently  observed  in  urine  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time  after  evacuation.  Sarcinee  have  been  noticed  even  in  urine  freshly  dis- 
charged, and  in  one  case,  described  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie,  were  persistent  for 
a  cousiderable  time.  The  patient  was  affected  with  lumbar  pains,  frequent 
micturition,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms.  (Ed,  Med,  Joum,,  April,  1857,  p.  902.) 

Article  ril. 

DIURESIS. 

Under  this  term  are  included  all  the  complaints  consisting  in  an  excessive 
urinary  secretion,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  sugar,  to  which,  following  the  example  of  Dr.  Prout,  I  propose 
confining  the  term  diabetes.  These  complaints  have  been  commonly  desig- 
nated by  authors  as  Diabetes  insipidus;  but  this  name  does  not  express  the 
fact,  as  the  urine  is  not  always  tasteless.  Diuresis  may  be  siinply  a  morbidly 
increased  discharge  of  urine,  differing  from  that  of  heiUth  onl^n  being  more 
dilute ;  or  it  may  be  attended  with  a  material  and  permanent  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  secretion. 
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Simple  Diuresis.^ — Hydruria  (Willis). — A  temporary  increase  in  the 
secretion  of  arine,  depending  on  an  excess  of  liquid  swallowed,  expoanre  to 
cold,  mental  anxiety,  the  nse  of  diuretic  articles  of  food  or  drink,  &c,  with- 
out any  disturbance  of  health,  or  considerable  inconvenience,  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  morbid.  Perhaps  we  may  consider  in  the  same  light  the 
copious  discharges  of  pale,  watery  urine,  which  frequently  attend  the  hysteri- 
cal paroxysm,  and  to  which  persons  of  an  irritable,  nervous  constitution,  are 
occasionally  liable.  Dr.  Willis  found,  upon  examination,  that,  though  the 
speciBc  gravity  of  the  urine  was  very  low,  sometimes  even  as  low  as  1  -003, 
and  consequently  the  solid  constituents  small  in  proportion,  yet  these  several 
constituents  bore  to  each  other  about  the  usual  relation. 

But  instances  of  diuresis  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  of  a  more  perma- 
nent character,  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  individual  by  the  frequeut  and 
harassing  calls  to  evacuate  his  bladder,  often  at  the  most  unseasonable  times, 
interrupting  his  rest  at  night,  occasioning  troublesome  thirst,  and,  if  not 
arrested,  producing  at  length  a  gpreater  or  less  degree  of  debility,  and  loss  of 
flesh.  Such  cases  are  apt  to  occur  in  individuals  of  excitable  or  nervoas  tem- 
perament, and  especially  in  dyspeptics,  who  are  sometimes  greatly  alarmed 
lest  an  attack  of  real  diabetes  may  have  set  in.  They  are,  moreover,  not  un- 
common in  people  who  have  passed  the  middle  life,  and  whose  bodily  powers 
have  begun  somewhat  to  fail.  The  affection,  in  such  instances,  is  apt  to  be 
considered  as  mere  irritation  of  the  bladder;  but,  upon  examination,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  amount  of  urine  daily  evacuated  is  much  above  the  healthy 
average.  Now  and  then  cases  occur  of  profuse  diuresis  of  a  very  permanent 
character,  without  any  known  cause;  and  the  statements  on  record  of  the 
amount  of  urine  passed,  and  water  drank  daily,  in  some  of  these  instances, 
during  a  long  succession  of  years,  are  almost  incredible.  Thus,  a  man  aged 
fifty-five  was  admitted  for  an  accident  into  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  at  Paris,  who, 
during  his  stay,  passed  daily,  on  an  average,  thirty-four  pounds  of  urine,  and 
drank  thirty-three  pounds  of  water.  The  account  states  that  this  individual 
had  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner  ever  since  his  fifth  year,  and  that,  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  upwards,  he  had  daily  consumed  not  less  than  two  bucket- 
fuls  of  water,  and  discharged  a  commensurate  quantity  of  urine.  (  Willis  on 
Urinary  Diseases,)  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine,  in  these  cases  of 
excessive  thirst  (polydipsia)  with  profuse  diuresis,  which  of  the  two  affec- 
tions is  primary.  The  singularity  is,  that  the  system  should  support  so  long 
such  an  enormous  excess  of  one  of  its  functions,  without  greater  eridence  of 
suffering.  Nevertheless,  though  in  some  instances  the  affection  may  be  bone 
with  impunity,  and  the  vital  actions  accommodate  themselves  to  the  great 
strain  upon  them,  yet  there  must  be  considerable  danger  in  the  process;  and 
the  kidneys  at  least  must  be  liable  to  serious  organic  disease  from  the  con- 
tinned  functional  disturbance.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  proper 
cases  for  medical  interierence. 

The  urine  in  profuse  diuresis  is  usually  pale  or  colourless,  quite  trans- 
parent, and  of  very  low  density,  sometimes  scarcely  exceeding  that  of  water. 
Its  low  specific  gravity,  the  absence  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  ferment  with  yeast,  are  sufficient  evidences  that  it  is  not  of  the  tnie 
diabetic  character. 

The  treatment  of  simple  dinresis  must  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  regulation 
of  the  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  improvement  of  his  general  health.  In 
the  first  place,  his  own  will  should  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  physician* 
It  is  probabl^hat  occasionally  the  affection  may  have  originated  in,  or  at 
least  may  be  sintained  by  a  habit  of  excessive  drinking.  The  patient  shoold, 
therefore,  be  induced  to  take  as  little  drink  as  may  be  at  all  consistent  with 
his  comfort,  and  should  avoid  altogether  liquids  calculated  especisJlj  to 
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excite  the  kidneys.  The  diet,  too,  shoold  be  of  a  kind  least  likelj  to 
provoke  thirst;  and  salt  food,  and  the  nse  of  mnch  salt  as  a  condiment, 
should  be  aroided.  In  order  to  divert  action  from  the  kidneys,  all  the  other 
emunctories  shonld  be  sustained  in  full  operation.  The  liver,  if  torpid,  shoold 
be  stimulated  by  nitromuriatic  acid ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular  by 
rhubarb  and  aloes,  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  sulphur,  «4n;.,  the  saline 
cathartics  being  prohibited ;  and  efforts  should  be  especially  made  to  pro- 
mote the  functions  of  the  skin  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  by  the 
warm  or  vapour  bath  every  day  or  every  other  day,  by  woollens  next  the 
skin,  and  by  moderate  exercise.  Nervous  irritability  should  be  controlled  by 
narcotics  and  tonics.  Opium  often  has  a  very  happy  effect,  and  is  preferable 
to  the  salts  of  morphia,  which  I  have  sometimes  known  to  stimulate  the  kid- 
neys actively.  It  may  be  advantageously  given  combined  with  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  ipecacuanha  at  bedtime,  so  as  to  obtain  at  once  its  diaphoretic 
and  narcotic  effect.  Of  the  tonics,  the  mineral  acids,  chalybeates,  and  simple 
bitters,  including  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  may  be  employed.  In 
some  instances,  the  disease  appears  to  be  connected  with  laxity  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  may  be  treated  with  astringents.  In  such  cases,  I  have  seen  the 
oil  of  turpentine  apparently  very  efficient. 

As  dyspepsia  is  not  unfrequently  the  basis  of  the  disease,  the  whole  regi- 
men and  course  of  treatment  adapted  to  that  affection  should  be  employed. 

CoMPLiOATSD  DiURBSia — Several  varieties  of  diuresis  have  been  de- 
scribed, in  which,  along  with  the  excess  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  there  is 
superabundance  or  deficiency  of  one  of  its  solid  constituents,  or  the  addition 
of  some  new  principle  not  usually  contained  in  it.  Mere  occasional  derange- 
ments, however,  of  this  kind,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  morbid.  It  is  by 
a  certain  degree  of  persistency  that  they  acquire  a  claim  to  be  thus  regarded. 
The  varieties  hitherto  noticed  are  those  connected  with  an  excess  or  deficiency 
of  urea,  the  presence  of  albumen,  or  that  peculiar  derangement  known  as  the 
chylous  or  chylo-serous  urine. 

Ureous  diuresiSf  the  axoturia  of  Willis,  is  characterized  by  an  excess  of 
urea.  The  attention  of  the  profession  was  first  called  to  it  by  Drs.  Bostock 
and  Prout.  The  urine  is  generally  pale  and  transparent,  but  sometimes 
brownish,  has  an  acid  reaction  when  first  discharged,  and  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what heavier  than  in  health,  having  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1*015  to 
1*035,  and  averaging  generally  about  1020.  It  soon  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion, and  becomes  alkaline.  Nitric  acid  added  to  it  usually  occasions,  after  a 
short  time,  crystallization  with  the  urea,  either  without  a  previous  concentra- 
tion of  the  urine,  or  with  a  degree  of  concentration  too  slight  to  afford  the 
same  result  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  secretion.  An  excess  of  urea  is  thus 
indicated.  But  it  may  also  be  in  excess  even  should  the  test  fail ;  for  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  so  much  increased,  that  more  than  the  daily  average  of 
urea  may  be  discharged,  though  the  degree  of  impregnation  should  even  'be 
less  than  in  health.  From  half  a  gallon  to  a  gallon  or  more  of  urine  is  passed 
daily ;  and,  even  where  the  amount  is  not  greatly  increased,  it  is  liable  to  be 
so  by  slight  causes  which  would  scarcely  be  felt  in  health.  It  is  said  that 
the  daily  discharge  of  urea  has  equalled  nine  and  a  half  ounces,  while,  in  the 
healthy  state,  it  is  only,  on  the  average,  a  little  more  than  an  ounce.  With 
this  character  of  the  urine,  there  is  often  much  thirst,  sometimes  an  increased 
appetite,  a  sense  of  weight  or  dull  pain  in  the  back,  a  sinking,  gnawing,  or 
other  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  more  or  less  debility  add 
emaciation,  with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance.  But  the  skin  is  not 
dry  and  parched,  nor  is  the  thirst  so  insatiable  as  in  the  saccharine  diabetes. 

The  causes  of  this  complaint  are  unknown.    Dr.  Prout  mentions,  as  pro- 
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bable  predisposing  caases,  hereditary  ioflaence,  iotemperance  and  the  abuse 
of  the  sexual  propensity  in  early  life,  mental  anxiety,  and  mercarial  action. 
It  is  apt  to  attack  persons  of  spare  habit  and  nervoas  temperament,  and  gene- 
rally occurs  in  those  of  middle  age,  and  in  men  more  frequently  than  women. 
Children  are  not  exempt  from  it,  and,  there  is  reason  to  think,  occasionally 
perish  under  it  without  the  cause  being  known.  In  the  case  of  a  young  man, 
a  patient  in  the  PennsyWania  Hospital,  in  whose  urine,  which  was  about  nor- 
mal in  quantity,  nitric  acid  produced  a  copious  crystallization  of  nitrate  of 
urea,  the  patient  was  dyspeptic,  anemic,  and  considerably  emaciated.  No 
other  disease  could  be  detected.  The  affection  seemed  to  be  either  a  too 
rapid  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  or  a  defective  assimilation  of  the  food. 
He  improved  under  the  use  of  nitromuriatic  acid  and  cod-li?er  oil. 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  an  occasional  precursor  of  diabetes,  with  which, 
moreover,  it  sometimes  alternates  or  coexists.  If  taken  early,  it  is  thought 
to  be  generally  curable. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  upon  general  principles.  If  there  is  paio 
in  the  back,  cups  may  be  applied;  but  depletion  is  not  usually  required.  To 
support  the  digestive  process  and  the  general  strength  by  tonics,  to  keep  the 
bowels  regular  by  means  of  laxatives,  to  divert  to  the  skin  by  the  warm-bath, 
Dover's  powder,  and  warm  clothing,  and  to  control  the  general  irritability 
and  excessive  renal  action  by  opiates,  are  the  prominent  indications.  Saline 
cathartics,  and  all  other  substances  calculated  to  irritate  the  kidneys  are  ob- 
jectionable. The  patient  should  take  moderate  exercise,  and  follow  the  same 
regimen  generally  as  in  dyspepsia.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  aa 
indication  for  coffee  and  tea,  which  are  supposed  to  lessen  the  excretion  of 
urea. 

Anureous  diuresis,  the  anazoturia  of  Willis,  is  marked  by  the  very  copiow 
secretion  of  a  colourless  or  straw-coloured  urine,  of  a  density  scarcely  exceed- 
ing that  of  water,  of  a  faint  odour,  a  weak  acid  reaction  when  first  discharged, 
but  becoming  slightly  ammoniacal  upon  standing,  and  containing  Tery  little 
urea.  The  attendant  symptoms  are  thirst,  a  parched  mouth,  a  craving  appe- 
tite, gnawing  in  the  epigastrium,  constipation,  dryness  of  skin,  depression  of 
spirits,  debility,  and  emaciation.  Such  is  the  description  given  of  this  affec- 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  simple 
diuresis.  If  the  daily  amount  of  urea  is  greatly  deficient  in  some  cases,  it  if 
not  very  strikingly  so  in  relation  to  the  other  solid  constituents.  Dr.  Willis 
believes  the  disease  to  be  not  unfrequent  among  the  children  of  the  poor.  Dr. 
Christison  considers  it  as  the  form  of  diuresis  which  is  sometimes  met  with  ia 
the  advanced  stage  of  Bright's  disease.  The  treatment  recommended  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  considered  applicable  to  the  simple  variety. 

Albuminous  diuresis  sometimes  occurs  in  the  advanced  stage  of  Bright^ 
disease.  The  presence  of  albumen  has  probably  nothing  to  do  with  Um  Ib- 
cressed  secretion  of  urine;  but  it.  serves,  in  connection  with  the  low  specile 
gravity,  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  complaint  in  organic  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys. It  is  alluded  to  here  merely  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  so-called 
tasteless  diabetes.  (See  BrighVs  Disease.) 

According  to  Dr.  G.  Owen  Rees,  large  quantities  of  the  extractive  maUer 
of  the  blood  pass  with  the  urine  in  certain  cases  of  diuresis.  It  may  be 
detected  by  means  of  the  tincture  of  galls,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  page 
611.  The  affection  serves  as  a  great  drain  upon  the  system,  and  is  the 
occasional  source  of  anemia  and  general  debility.  {London  Med.  Oom.^  July, 
1851,  p.  187.) 

The  term  chylous  diuresis  may  be  used  to  designate  the  ioereaaed  secre* 
tion  which  sometimes  attends  the  chyUhserous  urine.  This  has  been  already 
snfllciently  described.  (See  page  609.) 
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Article  Fill. 

DIABETES. 

Syn. — Diabetes  Mellitue. — Honey  Diabeiee, — SaecharvM  DiabeUe, — Olueaturia. — 

MelUtuna  (WiUis). 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  an  excessive  discharge  of  saccharine  nrine. 
It  consists  essentially  in  the  production  and  elimination  of  gincose  or  grape 
Bogar,  the  dinresis  being  merely  incidental,  and  dependent  on  the  existence 
of  that  principle  in  the  blood.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
saccharine  state  of  the  nrine  may  at  least  sometimes  precede  the  excessive 
secretion ;  and  it  is  known  often  to  remain  after  the  dinresis  has  for  a  time 
disappeared.  A  disease  so  distinct  merits  a  distinct  designation ;  and  hence 
it  is  proposed  in  this  work,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Front,  to  appropriate  to  it 
exclusively  the  name  of  Diabetes,  before  applied  to  all  diseases  indiscrimi- 
Dstely  in  which  a  great  excess  of  urine  is  a  prominent  symptom.  Dr.  Thos. 
Willis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  is  generally  admit- 
ted to  have  been  the  first  who  noticed  the  saccharine  character  of  diabetic 
arine.  The  complaint  is  not  frequent  in  this  country.  It  is  probably  more 
so  in  Great  Britain ;  as  Dr.  Prout  states  that  in  twenty-five  years  he  sai^ 
more  than  five  hundred  cases. 

Symptoms^  Course,  Sc, — Diabetes  is  almost  never  recognized  at  its  very 
commencement ;  and  it  is  not  usually  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
,time  that  the  attention  of  the  physician  is  called  to  it.  The  symptom 
which,  in  general,  first  attracts  the  notice  of  the  patient  is  the  frequency  of 
his  calls  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  by  which  he  is  often  disturbed  several  times 
in  the  night.  He  soon  also  observes  that  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  much  in- 
creased, and  accident  sometimes  leads  him  to  the  discovery  of  its  sweet  taste. 
The  physician  is  now  consulted,  and  finds,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned, thirst,  a  clammy  state  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  a  coating  of  frothy 
mucus  or  white  fur  upon  the  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  a  dry,  harsh  skin,  a 
sense  of  weariness  or  dull  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  lower  extremities,  fre- 
quent, and  in  some  cases  almost  constatt  chilliness,  a  general  feeling  of  las- 
situde, weakness  and  indisposition  to  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  and  a  daily 
increasing  emaciation.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  also  frequently  exhibited ; 
Boch  as  sour  eructations,  oppression  or  weight  in  the  epigastrium,  burning 
sensations  about  the  preecordia,  &c.  The  appetite,  however,  is  seldom  im- 
paired, but  on  the  contrary  often  increased.  Thns  affected,  the  patient  may 
be  considered  as  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  If  this  should  continue 
to  advance,  the  symptoms  assume  a  more  violent  character.  The  discharge 
of  urine  is  increased,  and  the  craving  for  drink,  and  often  for  food,  becomes 
inordinate  and  insatiable.  From  twenty  to  thirty,  or  even  forty  pints  of 
water  are  sometimes  drank  daily,  and  enormous  quantities  of  food  consumed ; 
and  yet  the  patient  is  never  satisfied,  nay,  sometimes  feels  the  craving  in- 
crease with  the  means  used  to  gratify  it.  Along  with  this  excessive  thirst 
and  hunger,  and  probably  contributing  to  them,  are  a  parched  state  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  a  sensation  of  hollowness  or  sinking,  with  faintness, 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  food,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  consumed, 
produces  no  increase  of  flesh.  On  the  contrary,  a  steadily  progressive 
emaciation  is  almost  always  noticed,  with  increasing  debility  both  of  body 
and  mind.  The  general  temperature  is  somewhat  lowered,  the  sexual  propen- 
sity lost,  the  spirits  depressed,  the  temper  soared  or  peevish  and  fretful,  and 
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the  memory  and  intelligence  impaired.  The  Inngs  and  snrfoce  of  the  body 
exhale  a  disagreeable  sweetish  odonr.  The  feces  are  said  to  be  destitote  of 
their  characteristic  offensiveness,  and  to  be  scanty  and  very  dry.  The  tongae 
is  now  either  red  at  the  edges  and  forred  in  the  middle,  or  uniformly  red  and 
smooth.  The  gums  assume  a  dark-red  or  purplish  hue,  are  soft  and  spongy, 
bleed  easily,  and  often  separate  from  the  teeth,  which  are  thus  loosened.  With 
this  scorbutic  state  of  the  mouth,  the  breath,  instead  of  retaining  the  sweet- 
ish odour  before  mentioned,  becomes  offensiye.  Occasionally  a  redness  like 
that  of  the  mouth  is  observed  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  a  seDsation 
of  heat  is  experienced  along  the  urinary  passages.  Serious  organic  disease 
is  now  apt  to  set  in.  Tubercles  are  often  developed  in  the  lungs,  with  the 
usual  attendant  symptoms.  Sometimes  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  occurs, 
indicated  by  an  albuminous  impregnation  of  the  urine.  At  this  stage,  the 
patient  sinks  rapidly,  the  emaciation  and  debility  become  extreme,  the  fauces 
assume  a  dark-red  or  aphthous  appearance,  the  extremities  swell,  the  urine 
diminishes,  loses  its  saccharine  character,  and  at  last  is  almost  wholly  sup- 
pressed, and  the  patient  dies  exhausted  and  comatose. 

The  urine  in  diabetes  is  of  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  a  faint 
sweetish  odour,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  fresh  hay  or  milk,  and  a 
sweet  taste,  which,  however,  is  not  always  very  distinct.'*'  The  quantity  dis- 
charged varies  much,  but  almost  always  greatly  exceeds  that  of  health,  and 
is  sometimes  enormous.  From  ten  to  twenty  pints  are  usually  passed  daily, 
often  thirty  pints,  and  occasionally  forty  or  fifty  pints  or  even  more;  and 
this  average  is  maintained  for  weeks  and  months  together.  Contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  its  density 
is  undiminished,  and  often  much  increased.  The  sp.  gr.  is  seldom  below 
1*020,  and  is  sometimes  as  high  as  1*055,  or  even  higher.  The  average  isi 
probably  about  1*040.  The  ordinary  solid  ingredients  of  urine,  as  the  urea 
and  salts,  though  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  liquid  part  than  in  health,  are 
yet  undiminished  if  reference  be  had  to  the  whole  daily  discharge.  The 
urea  is  sometimes  increased  beyond  the  healthy  standard,  j*  The  uric  acid 
Is  said  to  be  almost  invariably  deficient.  The  increased  aensity,  therefore, 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  new  ingredient.  This  is  sugar,  of  the  variety  known 
to  chemists  by  the  name  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar.  It  may  be  obtained 
Separate  in  the  crystalline  state  without  difficulty.  A  portion  of  the  saccha- 
rine matter,  however,  appears  to  be  uncrystallizable. 

As  the  saccharine  taste  is  not  always  very  obvious,  and  the  application  of 
this  test  at  best  not  very  agreeable,  it  is  important  to  possess  some  other 
means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  sugar.  This  may  be  done  by  a  very  sim- 
ple process.  Like  other  liquids  containing  sugar,  diabetic  urine  is  capable 
of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation,  upon  the  addition  of  yeast,  at  a  suit- 
able temperature.  No  such  change  takes  place  in  healthy  urine  under  the 
same  circumstances.  To  test  the  urine,  therefore,  nothing  more  is  necessaiy 
than  to  add  yeast,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  70^  or  80^. 
If  it  be  diabetic,  an  effervescence  will  speedily  commence,  gas  will  escape,  and 
the  liquor  will  acquire  a  vinous  odour.  Dr.  Christison  says  that  he  has  thus 
detected  one  part  of  diabetic  sugar  in  1000  parts  of  urine.  By  collecting  the 
carbonic  acid  over  mercury,  and  measuring  it,  we  can  ascertain  also  with  tole- 
rable accuracy,  the  proportion  of  sugar  present,  allowing  for  every  cubic  inch 

*  Diabetic  orine  is  taid  someiimet  to  oontain  a  tastelera  kind  of  ranr,  whiob,  ae» 
eording  to  Bouchardat,  corresponds  in  all  its  chemical  properties  witii  ordinaiy  diabctie 
sugar,  baTing  the  property  of  femiMiting,  and  being  converted  into  sweei  sugar  by  tbe 
acids.  {Simon* s  Chem.,  ii.  298.) 

f  Simon  states  that  the  ratio  of  area  to  the  other  solid  ingredients  is  alwi^s  1ms  thaa 
in  health,  and  that  it  is  dimiaishod  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  sogar. 
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of  the  gas  abont  one  g^in  of  sngar.  Another  tett,  proposed  by  Range,  is  to 
drj  a  drop  or  two  of  nrine  apon  a  surface  of  porcelain,  and  to  let  fkll  npon 
the  spot  a  drop  of  snlphnric  acid,  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  acid  to 
six  or  eight  of  water.  If  sngar  is  present,  a  blackish  colour  will  be  developed. 
(Willi8  on  Urinary  Diseases,)  The  reaction  of  grape  sugar  with  the  salts 
of  copper  at  an  elevated  temperature,  and  the  effect  of  the  alkalies  npon  it, 
offer  the  methods  of  testing  it  at  present  most  relied  on.'*'  If  diabetic  urine 
be  allowed  to  stand,  without  addition,  in  a  moderate  temperature,  it  will  un- 
dergo spontaneous  decomposition,  ultimately  becoming  acid,  and  having  the 
smell  of  sour  milk.  (Ibid,)  Dr.  Arthur  Hassall  has  ascertained  that  the 
yeast  fungus  is  developed  in  diabetic  urine  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  if  an 
acid  be  present;  and  that  in  this  way  a  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  detected, 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  too  small  to  give  any  evidence  of  its  pre- 
sence by  the  ordinary  chemical  tests.  (Medico- Chirurg,  Trans.,  xzzvi.  75. )f 

*  TSrommer^t  tett,  which  Is  based  oo  the  reaotion  of  the  salts  of  eopper,  is  applied  in 
the  following  manner. — Add  enough  solution  of  sulphate  of  oopper  to  the  urine  to  give 
it  a  faint  blue  tint.  A  little  phosphate  of  oopper  generally  Calls.  Then  add  solution  of 
potassa  in  great  excess.  The  oxide  of  copper  precipitated  at  first  is  redissoWed  in  the 
excess  of  the  alkali,  producing  the  peculiar  blue  of  ammoniated  oopper.  If  the  liquid 
be  now  gently  heated,  a  red  suboxide  of  copper  falls  if  diabetic  sngar  is  present 

Moare't  tett  depends  upon  the  property  of  sugar  of  being  oouTerted  into  a  brown  sub- 
stance (melassic  or  saechulmic  acid)  under  the  action  of  an  alkali.  To  two  floidrachms 
of  the  urine  in  a  test  tube,  nearly  a  drachm  of  liquor  potasssd  is  to  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  for  a  minute  or  two  over  a  spirit-lamp.  If  sugar  be  present,  the  urine 
will  assume  an  orange-brown  or  bistre  tint  according  to  the  quantity.  In  applying  this 
test,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  a  f&ct  ascertained  by  Dr.  G.  0.  Rees,  tiiat  solution 
of  potassa,  kept  in  white  glass  bottles,  sometimes  contains  so  much  lead  as  to  produce 
a  brown  colour  in  albuminous  urine,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  eifects  of  sugar. 
To  guard  against  this  fallacy,  the  solution  of  potassa  should  be  tested  for  lead  by  hy- 
drosulphate  of  ammonia,  before  being  used.  {^Ranking^t  Abttraet^  t.  286.) 

According  to  Dr.  A.  Beequerel,  these  tests  are  liable  to  fallacies,  from  the  presence 
in  the  urine  of  substances  which  modifjr  their  results,  and  which  may  be  separated  by 
acetate  of  lead.  He,  therefore,  proposes,  when  either  of  the  above  tests  is  to  be  applied, 
first  to  treat  a  certain  quantity  of  the  urine  with  two  parts  of  the  solid  acetate  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  to  separate  the  precipitate  which  forms  by  filtering,  to  heat  the  clear  liquid 
with  four  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lead  by  another  fil- 
tration. The  liquid  thus  treated  contains  the  sugar,  and  is  prepared  for  the  application 
of  the  test. 

M.  Maumene,  of  Rheims,  proposes  the  following  test,  which  he  finds  extremely  deli- 
cate. A  strip  of  white  merino,  or  other  tissue  not  affected  by  chloride  of  tin,  is  dipped 
in  a  strong  solution  of  that  salt,  and  dried.  A  few  drops  of  the  suspected  urine,  placed 
upon  the  strip  thus  prepared,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  Arom  260®  to  800®  F.,  immediately 
produces  a  black  or  dark-brown  stain.  (Med.  Oom.,  April,  1850,  p.  604.) 

Sometimes  urine  containing  cystine  undergoes  a  species  of  viscous  fermentation,  end- 
ing in  the  appearance  of  much  ropy  mucus,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  saccha- 
rine. The  odour,  however,  is  different,  being  disagreeable  and  sulphurous,  instead  of 
vinous.  (Bird  on  Urin.  Dit.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  198.) 

f  It  is  asserted  that  sugar  occasionally  appears  in  the  urine,  when  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  diabetes.  M.  Reynoso,  in  a  report  made  to  the  French 
Academy,  states  that  he  has  found  the  urine  saccharine  in  persons  who  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  and  ether,  also  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  chronic 
bronchitis,  asthma,  asphyxia,  hysteria,  and  epilepsy,  and  after  the  use  of  various  medi- 
cines, as  opium  and  other  n^irootios,  quinia,  mercury,  &c.  He  is  disposed  to  think 
that  whatever  interferes  with  the  respiratory  process,  whether  directly,  as  diseases  of 
the  chest,  or  indirectly  through  the  nervous  centres,  as  nervous  affections  and  narcotics, 
may  produce  this  effect.  M.  Dechambre,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Belgium,  announces  that  he  has  detected  sugar  in  the  urine  of  a  large  number  of 
old  persons  whom  he  has  examined,  and  considers  it  as  a  normal  result  of  old  age. 
Dr.  A.  Beequerel  has  noticed  sugar  in  the  urine  in  cerebral,  spinal,  and  hepatic  diseases, 
in  those  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  in  the  morbid  states  of  gestation  and  lactation. 
He  considers,  however,  that  the  diabetic  affection  thus  produced  is  quite  different 
from  the  genuine  disease,  and  distinguishes  it  by  the  nama  of  «y»ylMMlie  OahgUt.    He 
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From  tabIeK  prepared  by  Dr.  Henry,  of  the  amonnt  of  solid  matters  con- 
tained in  nrine  of  different  densities,  it  appears  that,  in  a  case  in  which  only 
one  gallon  is  discharged  daily  of  the  average  sp.  gr.  of  1  040,  the  amount  of 
solid  matters  discharged  at  the  same  time  wonld  somewhat  exceed  a  pound 
troy;  and  this  is  sometimes  doubled,  tripled,  or  even  qoadrnpled  for  many 
successive  days  or  even  weeks.  The  whole  quantity  of  solids  thus  eliminated 
often  considerably  surpasses  that  of  the  dry  food  taken  into  the  system.^ 

The  urine  in  diabetes  is  sometimes  albuminous,  as  shown  by  the  teats  of 
heat  and  nitric  acid.  Sometimes  also  it  is  tinged  with  blood;  and  Dr.  Prout 
states  that  he  has  seen  it  mixed  with  a  whitish  fluid  like  chyle,  which  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  appeared  to  act  the  part  of  yeast;  as  the 
urine  underwent  a  spontaneous  vinous  fermentation.  Occasionally,  in  con- 
sequence probably  of  an  excess  of  urea,  diabetic  urine  putrefies  and  exhales 
ammonia ;  but  this  result  is  not  common. 

Hippuric  acid  has  been  found  by  several  chemists  in  diabetic  urine. 

The  quantity  of  urine  discharged  in  a  given  time  is  asserted  to  be  some- 
times much  greater  than  that  of  all  the  ingesta,  including  food  and  drink, 
even  though  to  the  weight  of  the  latter,  the  loss  of  weight  by  the  body  be 
added.  This  statement  has  been  denied;  and,  though  the  experiments  of 
Bardsley,  McGregor,  and  others,  wonld  seem  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  yet  such  experiments  are  exposed  to  so  many  sources  of 
(kllacy,  that  the  apparent  result  must  be  received  with  hesitation ;  especially 
as  oth%r  observations,  in  which  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  avoid  error, 
have  determined,  in  relation  to  the  cases  examined,  that  the  whole  amount 
of  liquid  discharged  from  the  body  in  diabetes  was  exactly  equal  to  that 
taken  into  the  stomach. f  In  the  supposition  that  the  occasional  excess 
referred  to  really  exists,  it  has  been  explained  upon  one  of  two  hypotheses, 
either  that  water  is  absorbed  through  the  skin  or  lungs,  or  that  it  is  produced 
by  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  within  the  body. 

The  symptoms  of  diabetes  above  given  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  all  cases. 
The  supervention  of  an  acute  disease,  especially  of  a  febrile  character,  is  said 
to  diminish  or  suspend  the  secretion  of  sugar  by  the  kidneys,  in  consequence, 
according  to  Bernard,  of  arresting  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver;  but, 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  supervening  disease,  the  sugar  returns.  The 
complaint  presents  a  very  great  diversity  in  its  secondarf  phenomena.  Dr. 
Prout  states  that,  in  relation  to  the  minor  and  concomitant  symptoms,  he  has 
seen  no  two  cases  alike.  The  thirst,  however,  is  almost  never  absent  during 
the  course  of  the  complaint,  and  usually  increases  with  indulgence.  Hanger 
is  a  more  variable  symptom,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  appetite  is  rather 
deficient.  Both  thirst  and  hunger  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  enormous 
drain  of  liquids  and  solids.     Constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  dryness  of  the 

giTes  as  its  distinotiTe  oharaoters,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  less,  thai 
the  urine  itself  is  little  if  at  all  increased  in  quaniitj,  that  its  density  is  but  slightlj 
aifected,  and  that  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  genuine  disease  are  wanring,  sueh  as 
thirst  and  increased  appetite.  (B.  and  F.  Med,'Chir,  Rev  ,  Jan.  1868,  p.  199.)  These 
facts  appear  to  show  that,  in  genuine  diabetes,  the  real  morbid  oondfiion  lies  in  sone 
special  morbid  affection,  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood, 
which,  though  one  of  its  effects,  may  proceed  alfo  (Vom  other  causes;  in  other  words, 
a  saccharine  state  of  the  blood  b  not  essentially  the  disease.  (IfoU  to  UUfaurtk  and  Jf/tk 
iditiont.) 

*  Dr.  Christfson  gi^es  the  following  formula  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  solid 
matter  in  urine,  which  Mr.  Day,  editor  of  the  Sydenham  edition  of  Simon's  Chemistry, 
has  found  in  numerous  obserrations  to  be  the  most  correct.  Multiply  the  excess  of  the 
specific  gravity  over  1000,  by  2*88,  and  the  result  is  the  number  of  parts  of  solid  mat- 
ter in  lOUO  of  urine.  (Simon't  CHmm,,  ii.  290.) 

t  See,  for  the  result  of  experiments  by  Th.  Ton  Dosch,  of  Maahela,  Artkiwm  OHi* 
raUtf  Ptbroarj,  1854,  page  222. 
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skiD,  thoQfi^h  Terj  freqaent,  are  not  coostaot  symptomfl.  Instead  of  tbe  chil- 
liness which  characterizes  most  cases,  there  Is  sometimes  febrile  heat  The 
debility  and  emaciation  are  probably  in?ariable  when  the  complaint  is  of  fery 
long  duration;  but  they  differ  grreatly  in  degree  in  different  cases;  and  cor- 
pulent persons  sometimes  retain  their  obesity  with  little  apparent  diminution 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  either  recorer,  or  perish  firom  other  diseases 
without  becoming  emaciated. 

The  disease  is  generally  very  slow  in  its  progpress,  lasting  sometimes  for 
years,  nay  for  many  years,  before  a  fatal  termination.^  Occasionally  it  appears 
to  cease  entirely,  either  spontaneously  or  nnder  the  influence  of  remedies,  and 
again  returns  with  equal  or  increased  fiolence.  Not  unfrequently  it  assumes 
a  remittent  form.  In  the  great  minority  of  instances,  the  patient  dies  of 
phthisis.  Sometimes  he  is  carried  off  by  organic  disease  of  tne  kidneys,  as* 
suming  the  characters  of  Bright's  disease.  Organic  affections  of  other  struc- 
tures, as  of  the  brain,  liver,  and  stomach,  may  also  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  He  is,  indeed,  constantly  exposed  to  fatal  effects  from  causes  which 
but  slightly  disturb  the  system  in  health.  Dropsical  effusion  or  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  in  some  instances,  precedes  the  fatal  issue.  In  other  cases,  death 
appears  to  be  the  direct  resul)  of  exhaustion  and  debility,  produced  by  the 
excessive  dischargea  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  food  or  drink  has  some- 
times occasioned  fatal  prostration.  Perhaps  the  over-loading  of  the  stomach, 
nnder  the  influence  of  a  ravenous  appetite,  has  led  more  frequently  to  the 
same  fatal  result  by  a  direct  embarrassment  of  the  vital  processes.  Though 
the  disease  is  generally  chronic,  acute  cases  sometimes  occur,  running  their 
whole  course  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even  in  a  few  days.  The  author  has  known 
of  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  attacked  with  excessive  micturition  in  apparent 
health,  and  died  almost  immediately  from  the  consequent  prostration. 

Anatomical  Characters. — When  any  organic  disease  has  supervened  upon 
diabetes,  the  marks  of  it  are  of  course  found  in  the  body  after  death ;  but  dis- 
section has  revealed  nothing  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
oomplaint,  except  that  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  organic  lesion, 
and  is,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  purely  functional.  It  is  true  that  the 
kidneys  are  often  found  enlarged  and  flabby,  and  sometimes  congested,  with 
the  tubuli  unusually  permeable,  and  the  blood-vessels  dilated ;  but  these  are 
results  which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  excessive  work  which  is  thrown 
upon  these  organs ;  and,  in  some  instances,  their  structure  has  been  observed 
to  be  quite  healthy.  Occasionally  the  same  morbid  appearances  are  found  in 
their  cortical  portion  as  those  which  characterize  Bright's  disease ;  but  this 
is  a  mere  supervention  of  organic  affection  in  the  kidneys,  like  that  of  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs,  and  is  much  rarer  than  the  latter  form  of  morbid  deposition. 
As  might  be  conjectured,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  upper 
bowels  is  sometimes  congested  or  inflamed ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  quite 
sound.  The  stomach  is  often  much  enlarged.  A  congested  state  of  the  veins 
which  contribute  to  the  portal  circle  is  very  frequent;  and  the  nervous  centres 
sometimes  exhibit  marks  of  disease. 

^o^ure.— The  discharge  of  saccharine  urine  in  diabetes  is  not  the  disease 
itself,  but  only  a  result  of  that  pathological  condition  in  which  the  disease  con- 
sists. Tbe  excessive  production  of  sugar,  which,  in  the  healthy  state,  exists 
but  in  very  small  proportion  in  the  blood  of  the  general  circulation,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  urine,  and  which  is  found  even  when  not  the  least  particle  of  sac* 
charine  matter  is  swallowed,  is  obviously  the  main  character  of  the  affection. 
The  first  point,  then,  in  the  course  of  a  pathological  investigation,  is  to  as- 
certain where  the  sugar  is  generated.  Is  it  in  the  kidneys  ?  This  is  not  pro* 
bable.  These  organs  have  been  ascertained  to  be  much  more  efficient  as  mere 
separatories  than  producers  of  the  matters  they  discharge.    Thus  it  is  with 
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the  area,  and  in  gpreat  meaBure  with  the  saline  matters,  which  are  the  healthy 
ingredients  of  urine ;  and  thns  also  it  has  been  shown  to  be  with  the  albomen 
and  oil  occasionallj  existing  in  it  in  disease.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
sogar.  This  principle  is  merely  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of 
the  kidneys.  But  has  it  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  blood  ?  For  a  long  time  it 
escaped  the  researches  of  the  most  skilful  chemists ;  and  for  an  ob?ioas  reatoOf 
viz.,  that  beyond  a  very  minnte  proportion  in  the  circulation  it  proree  offensife 
to  the  constitution,  and  is,  therefore,  consumed  or  thrown  off  idmost  as  fast  ts 
it  enters.  It  is  not  by  the  kidneys  only  that  it  escapes.  It  was  detected  in  the 
saliva  by  McQregor,  in  expectorated  matter  by  Dr.  Francis,  and  in  the  sweat 
and  stools  by  Dr.  Charles  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  who  states  that  all  the  secre> 
tions  which  can  be  examined  afford  e?idence  of  its  presence.  (Anu  Jaum.  of 
Med.  8ci.,  "N.  8.,  xxiv.  66.)  Patients  are  said  often  to  have  a  sweet  taste  in 
the  month  >  and  the  odour  of  their  breath,  and  that  exhaled  from  the  snrfaoe 
of  the  body,  are  other  evidences  of  the  same  kind.*    But  we  have  positift 

Sroof.  Sugar  was  found  in  the  serum  of  diabetic  blood  by  Ambrosioni,  Mait* 
md,  and  McGregor,  and  has  subsequently  been  detected  by  many  other  chem* 
ists.  Dr.  McOregor  evaporated  diabetic  serum  to  dryness,  boiled  the  reaidne 
in  water,  and  added  yeast  to  the  decoction  aftf  r  filtration  and  concentration. 
Vinous  fermentation  resulted,  proving  the  presence  of  sugar.  It  may  also  be 
detected  in  the  serum  by  the  tests  for  sugar  already  mentioned.  (See  note  at 
page  619.)  But  what  is  the  origin  of  the  sugar  7  So  far  as  experiment  has 
determined,  only  two  sources  are  known.  MeQregor  ascertained  that  sugar 
is  formed  in  the  stomach  of  a  diabetic  patient,  during  chymification,  even  when 
no  saccharine  matter  has  been  swallowed.  This  happens  to  a  certain  extent^ 
though  the  patient  may  have  been  confined  to  animal  food  exclusively.  Two 
individuals,  one  in  heiJth  and  the  other  diabetic,  were  vomited  and  parged, 
then  fed  on  beef  and  water  exclusively  for  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  were  again  vomited  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  administered  about  three  hours 
after  a  meal.  The  contents  of  the  stomach,  properly  prepared  and  concentrated* 
irere  submitted  to  the  tests  for  sugar.  The  matter  thrown  up  by  the  healthy 
person  showed  no  signs  of  fermentation,  that  of  the  diabetic  patient  fermented 
briskly,  though  less  so  than  in  another  case,  in  which  the  diet  was  of  the  or> 
dinary  character.  Sugar,  then,  is  produced  in  the  stomach  of  diabetic  indi* 
viduflJs,  during  the  process  of  digestion.  Some  matter  is  probably  secreted 
with  the  gastric  juice,  which  disposes  to  the  generation  of  sugar  out  of  all* 
mentary  substances,  as  diastase  disposes  to  its  production  out  of  starch  io 
the  process  of  germination,  f  The  sugar  thus  generated  may  enter  the  dao- 
dennm,  and,  escaping  the  assimilating  powers  exercised  in  the  small  intes- 
tines, may  pass  with  the  current  of  the  chyle,  or  through  the  portal  system, 
into  the  circulation,  and  mix  with  the  blood.  M.  Bernard,  in  his  beantifhl 
experiments  upon  the  functions  of  the  liver,  has  pointed  out  another  sonree 
of  the  diabetic  sugar.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that,  when  the 
food  is  exclusively  animal,  no  sugar  is  in  health  found  in  the  pcntal  veasda 

troceeding  towards  the  liver,  but  that  it  exists  abundantly  in  the  veaoos 
lood  proceediuff  from  the  liver  to  the  heart,  and  passes  with  this  into  the 
lungs,  where  it  Is  consumed  in  the  process  of  respiration ;   as  little  com- 

*  Bernard  munUins  thai  the  proper  saliTary  aeeretion  is  not  eaoehariae.  If  the  tmi 
be  so,  the  sagar  ascribed  to  the  ealiva  must  reallj^  exist  in  the  muout  mioirled  with  that 
fluid. 

f  The  theorj  of  the  digestion  of  am jlaoeous  matters,  at  present  generallj  admitted^ 
Is  that  starch  io  the  stomach  passes  first  into  dextrin,  then  into  grape  sogar,  and  aUi- 
satelj  Into  Tegeiable  acid  or  carbonic  acid.  This  theorj  being  admitted,  the  sappesi* 
tion  Is  that,  in  diabetes,  the  series  of  changes  is  arrested  by  some  unknown  eaase  aftiv 
the  prodaction  of  the  sugar,  which  therefore  accumalates. 
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paratively  can  be  detected,  io  the  healtbj  state,  in  the  arterial  blood  of  the 
palmonarj  yeins.  Now  if  the  liver  produce  the  sugar  in  excess  beyond 
the  consuming  power  of  respiration,  or  if,  from  disease  in  the  lungs,  the 
normal  quantity  produced  in  the  liver  be  not  consumed,  in  either  case,  the 
sugar  must  enter  the  general  circulation.  From  whatever  source  derived, 
being  admitted  into  the  circulation,  it  stimulates  the  kidneys  to  excessive 
action,  and  is  thrown  off  with  an  increased  amount  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  blood,  which  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  renal  function,  occupied 
with  its  great  duty  of  eliminating  the  noxious  matter.*  The  vast  dis* 
charge  of  Ouid  and  solid  matters  provokes  thirst  and  hunger,  which,  by 
leading  to  distension  of  stomach,  increase  probably  the  orig^al  digestive 

*  As  giTen  in  the  text,  were  the  original  yiews  of  M.  Bernard ;  but  subeequent  experi- 
ments by  himself  and  others,  while  they  have  confirmed  the  ohief  result,  haye  consider- 
ably added  to  and  modified  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  first  presented  to  as.  I 
haye  thought  it  best,  howeyer,  to  allow  the  matter  in  the  text  to  stand  as  it  was  first 
offered;* and  to  introduce  the  modifications  in  the  form  of  a  note;  as  some  of  the  new 
facts  %nd  views  must  be  considered  as  proyisional,  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a 
definitiye  settlement  of  the  subject  in  its  physiological  and  pathological  relations. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liyer  has  been  settled  beyond  doubt; 
but  an  interesting  fact,  deyeloped  by  M.  Bernard,  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  is  that  the  sugar  is  not  produced  by  the  liyer  immediately  from  the 
blood,  but  by  the  saccharine  conyersion  of  a  starch-like  matter  generated  in  the  organ. 
It  appears,  too,  that  the  change  of  this  substance  into  sugar  is  owing,  not  to  any 
yital  action  of  the  liyer,  but  simply  to  the  chemical  agency  of  some  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciple acting  as  a  ferment;  as  the  conyersion  takes  place  in  the  organ  af^er  remoyal  from 
the  body.  M.  Bernard,  failing  to  detect  the  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  left  yentride, 
concluded  that  it  was  consumed  in  the  lungs;  but,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M. 
Cbayeau  and  Dr.  Geo.  Harley,  it  seems  that  the  principle  really  passes  through  the 
lungs  and  enters  the  general  arterial  circulation,  being  consumed  in  the  course  of  it, 
or  in  the  capillaries;  as  little  or  none  is  found  in  the  yeins.  They  detected  it  ia 
the  left  yentricle  in  yery  nearly  as  large  proportion  as  in  the  right,  showing  that  little 
of  it  was  consumed  in  the  lungs.  (B.  and  F,  Med.'CMr.  Rev.,  July,  1857,  p.  152.)  Still 
another  interesting  fact,  which  appears  to  haye  been  demonstrated  by  Drs.  Payy  and 
Q.  Owen  Bees,  is  that  the  sugar  formed  it  the  liyer,  and  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys  ia' 
diabetes  artificially  induced,  is  different  from  the  proper  diabetic  sugar  or  glucose  in. 
this  respect,  that  it  undergoes  decomposition  much  more  readily  than  the  latter  yariety 
by  contact  with  animal  tissue.  Hence  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  decomposed  la 
health  in  the  coarse  of  the  circulation.  (Lond,  Lancet,  Am.  ed.,  Aug.  1857,  p.  106.) 
Dr.  Payy  has  inferred  from  these  facts,  that  the  morbid  condition  in  diabetes  is  not 
the  want  of  decomposing  power  in  the  lungs,  nor  necessarily  the  oyerproduction  of 
sugar  in  the  liyer,  but  the  production  in  this  organ  of  the  diabetic  or  grape  sugar  or 
glucose,  instead  of  the  prCper  hepatic  sugar.  The  former,  entering  the  general  circu- 
lation, and  not  undergoing  destruction  as  the  latter  does,  is  carried  off  by  the  kidneys, 
and  produces  the  saccharine  urine  characteristic  of  true  diabetea.  Hence,  the  yiew  of 
diabetes,  according  to  this  ingenious  hypothesis,  is  that  the  liyer  has  lost  the  power  of 
generating  genuine  hepatic  sug^r  or  animal  glucose,  which  is  intended  to  subsenre 
some  important  purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  and  is  decomposed  in  the  capillaries^ 
and  in  its  stead  produces  the  saccharine  principle  yariously  called  grape  sugar,  yege- 
table  glucose,  or  diabetic  sugar,  which  is  incapable  of  flilfilling  the  office  of  the  hepatic 
sugar,  because  not  decomposable  by  contact  with  the  animal  tissues,  and  is  therefore 
thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.  iChem.  Oat,^Zn\y  16,  1855.)  Andral  states  that,  since  the 
experiments  of  Bernard,  he  nas  examined  fiye  diabetic  subjects  after  death,  and  found 
in  all  a  peculiar  state  of  the  liyer,  consisting  in  an  intense  congestion  of  the  organ,  dif- 
fering in  appearance  from  its  ordinary  congestion;  the  liyer  being  eyerywhere  of  a 
perfectly  uniform  redness,  instead  of  its  normal  mixture  of  red  and  yellow.  He  sup* 
poses,  therefore,  that  diabetes  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  congestiye  state  of  the  liyer,  pro- 
ducing an  abnormal  aetiyity  of  its  sugar- producing  flinction.  (Areh,  Oin.^  Sept.  1855,  p. 
858.)  Dr.  Harley  has  shown  that,  by  injecting  ammonia  or  alcohol  into  the  portal  yeia 
of  a  dog,  the  urine  is  rendered  saccharine,  and  Bernard  has  obtained  the  same  results 
from  throwing  alcohol  and  ether  into  the  duodenum.  These  facts  go  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  the  exoessiye  action  of  the  liyer  in  diabetes.  If  Dr.  Payy's  view  is  eorreet, 
there  is  not  only  this  abnormal  aetiyity  of  fdnction,  but  a  perversion  also,  by  which  the 
eharacter  of  the  sugar  is  changed.  {NoU  to  tktfiflk  tditium,)    ' 
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disorder;  and  the  vital  actions  of  assimilation  and  secretion  thus  go  on  in  a 
▼icioQs  circle,  which  draws  at  length  all  the  functions  of  the  economy  into  its 
fatal  vortex.  The  derangements  already  enumerated  among  the  Bjmptoms 
of  diabetes  are  thns  readily  explained.  Dryness  of  the  skin  necessarily  fol- 
lows the  concentration  of  secretory  action  in  the  kidneys.  Emaciation*  and 
debility  tread  naturally  in  the  steps  of  an  evacuation,  beyond  the  reparative 
powers  of  the  nutritive  function.  The  depravation  of  the  blood,  leads  to  or- 
ganic derangements,  such  as  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  lungs,  and  granular 
disease  in  the  kidneys.  At  length  the  overtasked  renal  powers  give  way; 
the  secretion  of  urine  ceases;  effete  matters  accumulate  in  the  circulation; 
and.  if  life  has  not  fled  by  some  one  of  the  numerous  avenues  before  opened, 
it  goes  at  last  through  the  brain,  which  is  paralyzed  or  oppressed  by  the  im- 
poverished or  poisoned  blood. 

Causes. — These  are  quite  obscure.  It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  hereditary  tendencies,  and  certain  natural  or  acquired  conditions  of  the 
constitution  in  persons  whose  parents  had  never  been  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease, act  as  predisposing  causes.  Prout  states  that  he  has  seen  it  more  fre- 
quently in  persons  of  light-reddish  hair,  and  strumous  constitution,  than  in 
others.  A  residence  in  cold  damp  situations,  and  in  miasmatic  districts,  an 
impoverished  diet,  venereal  excesses,  and  the  abuse  of  mercury  are  said 
sometimes  to  have  placed  the  system  in  a  condition  favourable  to  the  occur- 
rence of  diabetea  The  same  is  said  of  the  excessive  use  of  sugar.  Among 
the  exciting  causes  have  been  mentioned,  exposure  to  cold,  blows  or  other 
violence  on  the  back,  the  drinking  of  cold  water  when  overheated,  anxiety 
or  grief,  and  various  diseases,  especially  rheumatism  and  gout,  cntaneons 
eruptions  repelled  from  the  surface,  and  carbuncle  or  its  allied  affections. 
Dr.  Prout  states  that,  so  far  as  his  experience  goes,  carbuncle  is  always  ac- 
companied with  diabetes.  It  must  be  confessed  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  this  complaint  is  exceedingly  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  most 
frequent  in  middle  life,  and  is  rare  in  infancy  and  old  age.  Sex  appears  to 
have  no  Influence  over  it.  Should  further  investigations  prove  the  accuracy 
of  the  experiments  by  which  the  origin  of  the  diabetic  sugar  may  be  traced 
to  a  defect  in  the  process  of  digestion,  as  inferrible  from  the  observation  of 
McGregor,  or  to  abnormal  action  of  the  liver,  as  suggested  by  the  experi- 
tnents  of  Bernard,  we  shall  have  advanced  one  step  towards  an  understand- 
ing of  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  M.  Bernard  found  that,  by  irritating 
the  olivary  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  he  could  at  any  time  increase 
the  production  of  sugar,  and  cause  its  appearance  in  the  urine.  We  may, 
therefore,  look  to  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
lungs,  as  possible  seats  of  the  true  disease  in  diabetes.  In  a  fatal  case  occur- 
ring subsequently  to  the  promulgation  of  the  observations  of  Bernard,  two 
dark  spots  were  found  in  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  wounding 
pf  which  had  been  followed  by  the  extraordinary  effect  above  mentioned. 
(See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xix.  185.)  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
affection  is  often  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  liver. 

Prognosis, — This  is  generally  unfavourable.  When  the  disease  is  sob- 
mitted  to  treatment  in  its  earlier  stages,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  affording 
permanent  relief,  though,  when  apparently  cured,  the  patient  is  liable  to  a 
renewed  attack  from  comparatively  slight  causes,  and  constant  watcbfnlne« 
is  necessary  during  the  remainder  of  life.  Though  the  disease  is  cared,  the 
predisposition  remains.  In  many  cases,  where  complete  cures  cannot  be 
effected,  much  may  be  done  towards  moderating  the  symptoms  and  pro- 
longing life.  In  the  advanced  stages,  treatment  is  of  little  avail.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  numerous  instances  of  asserted  cure  are  on  record,  the 
cases  are  remarkably  few  in  which  individuals,  after  having  once  had  tht 
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disease  and  been  restored  to  apparent  health,  are  positiTelj  known  to  have 
continaed  exempt  from  it  daring  their  after  life.  Fafoorable  symptoms,  in 
any  particnlar  case,  are  a  diminution  in  the  qoantity  and  saccharine  quality 
of  the  urine,  a  density  not  exceeding  1  *035,  the  appearance  of  uric  acid  in  the 
secretion,  a  moderation  of  the  thirst  and  hunger,  improved  spirits,  and  a  gain 
in  flesh.  Unfayourable  symptoms  are  excessive  and  unremitting  diuresis,  pale 
or  albuminous  urine  with  a  density  exceeding  1085,  insatiable  thirst  and 
hunger,  extreme  emaciation,  and,  above  all,  the  evidences  of  organic  disease 
of  the  lungs  or  Icldneys.  Any  one  of  these  symptoms  is  of  serious  import; 
the  occurrence  of  many  or  all  of  them  may  be  considered  as  rendering  the 
case  desperate.  In  no  case  should  the  disease  be  considered  as  cured,  while 
the  saccharine  quality  of  the  urine  remains,  even  though  all  the  other  symp- 
toms should  have  disappeared. 

Treatment. — In  conformity  with  the  pathological  views  above  given,  the 
indications  of  treatment  are  first,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter, which  appears  to  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  disease;  secondly,  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  urine  discharged,  which,  independently  of  its  peculiar 
character,  tends,  by  its  excess,  to  impoverish  and  deprave  the  blood,  and  to 

groduce  emaciation  and  debility;  and  thirdly^  to  alter  the  condition  of  the 
lood  itself,  which  is  probably  the  direct  source  of  much  of  the  functional  and 
organic  derangement  which  marks  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

1.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  sugar,  we  must  alter  the  functional  action 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  liver  by  which  it  is  produced,  or  must  prevent  the 
entrance  into  the  system  of  materials  out  of  which  it  may  be  elaborated.  The 
first  is  obviously  the  most  important  object,  and  if  accomplished  would  leave 
little  more  to  be  done.  Unhappily,  we  are  yet  ignorant  in  what  the  gastric 
derangement  consists,  and  therefore  cannot  strike  at  its  root  By  some  it  is 
considered  a  species  of  dyspepsia;  but,  in  general,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  want  of  solvent  power,  and  large  quantities  of  food  are  often  disposed 
of  with  little  inconvenience.  The  most  reasonable  view  appears  to  be  that 
the  secretory  function  of  the  stomach  is  perverted ;  and  that,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  healthy  gastric  juice,  or  along  with  it,  there  is  produced  some  sub- 
stance which,  acting  like  a  ferment,  disposes  to  the  generation  of  sugar  out  of 
the  different  forms  of  aliment,  as  the  diastase,  generated  during  the  germina- 
tion of  the  potato,  disposes  to  the  production  of  sugar  out  of  starch.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  perverted  secretion  may  originate  in  a  want  of 
due  gastric  energy ;  and  hence  tonics  are  often  employed,  and  sometimes  not 
without  apparent  advantage.  The  simple  bitters,  quinia,  and  the  chalybeates 
have  had  the  highest  reputation.  These  may  be  resorted  to  in  any  case  in 
which  the  stomach  exhibits  no  evidence  of  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation. 
The  preparations  of  iron  are  perhaps  most  suitable.  Any  one  of  these  may 
be  selected  which  agrees  well  with  the  stomach.  The  pill  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  the  tincture  of  the  chloride,  or  the  solution  of  the  iodide,  will  usually 
answer  well.  The  iodide  and  the  phosphate  have  been  recommended  as  hav- 
ing peculiar  efficacy;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Cod-liver  oil  has  been  employed 
with  apparent  advantage,  and  may  be  supposed  to  act  favourably  by  invigor- 
ating the  assimilative  functions.  At  the  same  time,  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
regularly  open ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  aloes  and  rhubarb,  or  the  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  may  be  employed,  either  combined  with  the  chalybeate, 
or  given  separately,  as  circumstances  may  render  most  convenient  The  acrid 
and  saline  purges  should,  in  general,  be  avoided ;  the  former  as  too  irritating 
to  the  bowels,  the  latter  as  endangering  an  increased  diuresis.  Castor  oil  has 
been  recommended ;  but  few  stomachs  will  bear  it,  with  that  frequency  of 
repetition  which  is  often  necessary.  Emetics  have  sometimes  been  thought 
to  do  much  good ;  and  cures  are  asserted  to  have  been  effected  by  them.    It 
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is  possible  that,  occasionally  repeated,  they  may  tend  in  some  nnezplmined 
way  to  correct  the  gastric  peryersion ;  bat  experience  has  not  spoken  with 
sufficient  decision  to  justify  a  reliance  upon  them.  The  opinion  has  been 
advanced,  that  the  acids,  which  are  not  nnfrequently  present  in  tl^e  diabetic 
stomach,  may  dispose  to  the  conversion  of  other  principles  into  sugar,  as  some 
of  the  same  class  of  substances  are  known  to  do  out  of  the  body,  when  aided 
by  sufficient  heat.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  alkaline  remedies  are  among 
those  which  are  thought  to  have  done  the  most  good.  Magnesia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  separate  or  together,  have  probably  been  most  effectual, 
and  cures  have  been  repeatedly  ascribed  to  them.  Dr.  Trotter,  who  found 
pure  magnesia  peculiarly  useful,  gave  it  in  the  quantity  of  two  drachma  daUy. 
Five  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  given  four  times  daily,  and 
gradually  increased  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  has  been 
highly  recommended  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  increased  to  a  drachm, 
three  times  a  day.  Lime-water  has  also  enjoyed  much  reputation,  and  is 
sometimes  given  with  milk  as  drink  and  food.     To  be  effectual,  the  alkaline 

f>lan  must  be  continued  for  weeks  or  months.  It  should  be  persevered  in,  so 
ong  as  the  quantity  and  saccharine  quality  of  the  urine  appear  to  diminish 
under  its  use.  -  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  urine  should  appear  to  be  increased 
by  any  one  of  the  antacids  used,  it  should  be  changed  for  another,  or  the  plan 
abandoned. 

Experience  has  not  yet  taught  us  what  measures  may  be  expected  to  cor- 
rect the  diseased  action  of  the  liver,  which,  according  to  the  observationa  of 
Bernard,  is  so  much  in  fault  in  the  production  of  diabetes.  The  success  as- 
serted to  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  ox-gall  in  diabetes  may  be  con- 
jecturally  ascribed  to  its  influence  on  the  hepatic  function.  A  case  of  cure  is 
recorded,  effected  in  four  weeks  by  the  use  of  twenty  ounces  of  this  medicine. 
(See  Nordamerih.  Monatabericht,  &c.,  i.  23.)  From  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  disease,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  true  pathological  condition  is  a 
perversion  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  and  that  before  we  can 
cure  the  disease  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  we  must  discover  some  means 
of  filtering  the  perverted  function,  either  by  a  direct  influence  on  the  liver,  or 
by  modifying  the  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  which  control  its  actions. 

While  the  above  measures  are  in  operation,  it  is  highly  important  to 
attend  to  the  second  object  under  this  indication ;  namely,  to  prevent  the 
access  to  the  stomach  of  those  substances  which  are  most  liable  to  be  ooo- 
yerted  into  sugar.  The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  indeed  absolutely  essential 
It  is  necessary  gradually  to  restrain  within  moderate  limits  the  quantity  of 
food  and  drink  taken,  so  as  not  to  weaken  or  irritate  the  stomach  by  over- 
distension, or  over-dilution.  Little  drink  should  be  taken  at  meals,  at  least 
no  more  than  is  indispensable  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient  The  urgent 
sensation  of  thirst  may  often  be  as  well  appeased  by  washing  the  mouth  and 
throat  with  cold  acidulated  drinks  as  by  swallowing  them.  Some  recommend 
that  the  drinks  be  taken  warm,  in  order  to  remove  the  temptation  to  exces- 
sive indulgence.  Pure  water  or  carbonic  acid  water,  and,  in  cases  of  de- 
bility, good  sound  porter,  diluted  or  otherwise,  may  be  used.  Milk  dilated 
with  lime-water  forms  a  good  drink  for  meals.  Excess  in  eating  mast  be 
equally  avoided.  Death,  in  one  or  more  instances  of  this  disease,  has  been 
traced  immedii^tely  to  undue  indulgence  of  a  ravenous  appetite. 

The  quality  of  the  food  is  all-important,  and,  without  attention  to  this 
point,  cures  can  scarcely  be  effected.  Those  substances  only  should  be  al- 
lowed which  are  least  capable  of  conversion  into  sugar.  Dr.  Rollo  was  the 
first  to  carry  out  effectually  the  plan  of  confining  the  patient  to  a  diet  excln- 
sively  of  animal  food.  The  plan  was  found  highly  beneficial,  and,  with*  some 
modifications,  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  essentiaL    Nwneroas 
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cores  are  on  record  effected  in  this  waj.  It  is  tme  that  Dr.  McGregor  fonnd 
sogar  in  the  diabetic  stomach,  even  after  a  diet  of  beef  and  water  continued 
for  three  days,  and  Bernard  ascertained  that,  with  a  similar  exclnsiye  diet, 
the  liver  still  produced  glucose;  but  the  quantity  was  much  less  than  under 
other  circumstances,  at  least  in  McGregor's  experiments;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  well  from  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  relations  of  the  organic 
proximate  principles,  as  from  extensive  and  careful  observation,  that  an  ex- 
clusively animal  diet  is  a  powerful  corrective  of  the  morbid  production  of 
sugar,  and  will  very  often  diminish,  if  it  do  not  altogether  correct  the  saccha- 
rine impregnation  of  the  urine.  To  be  effectual,  however,  as  a  curative  meas- 
ure, it  must  be  long  persevered  in,  so  that  the  stomach  or  liver  may  lose  the 
morbid  habit  which  it  had  previously  acquired.  It  often  happens  that  a  sin- 
gle violation  of  the  exclusive  rule,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  leads  to  a  re- 
turn of  the  complaint;  and,  even  after  cures  have  been  apparently  effected, 
a  long  and  careful  watchfulness  over  the  diet  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  relapse. 
The  particular  articles  of  diet  admissible  are  the  easily  digestible  meats,  cream, 
cheese,  butter  and  oil,  soft-boiled  eggs,  fish,  and  oysters.  Milk  has  generally 
been  allowed ;  but  Bouchardat,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint,  forbids  it.  Salt  meats  are  to  be  excluded  as  liable 
to  provoke  thirst  But  a  diet  exclusively  of  animal  food  is  generally  distaste- 
ful, and  often  becomes  at  length  absolutely  disgusting  to  the  patient,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  adhere  to  it;  and  very  few  will  be  fonnd 
who  will  not  occasionally  resort  to  other  food.  Some  practitioners  permit 
the  use  of  bread ;  but  as  this  contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  which  is 
one  of  the  substances  most  easily  converted  into  sugar,  it  is  obviously  impro- 
per; and  experience  has  shown  that  the  animal  diet,  with  this  latitude,  sel- 
dom proves  effectual.  Bouchardat  employs  a  bread  made  from  the  gluten  of 
wheat  flour,  after  the  starch  has  been  washed  out.  It  requires.  In  order  to 
be  made  into  light  bread,  to  be  mixed  with  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of 
flour;  and  the  addition  of  bran  would  probably  be  useful  by  dividing  the  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  laxative.'*'  The  green  vege- 
tables, such  as  spinage,  celery,  parsley,  and  more  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  crucifersB,  as  cabbage,  water- cress,  sea-kale,  and  the  young  tope  of  the 
radish  and  turnip,  are  said  not  to  be  liable  to  the  saccharine  change,  and  to 
be  eaten  with  impunity  by  diabetic  patients.  These,  therefore,  may  be  tried 
in  connection  with  the  animal  food,  and  persevered  in  if  not  found  to  be  in- 
jurious. Coffee  and  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar,  have  been  recommended 
from  their  highly  azotlzed  composition ;  but  their  known  injurious  Influence 
in  dyspeptic  cases  renders  them  of  doubtful  applicability  here.  Bouchardat 
recommends  the  lighter  wines,  particularly  claret,  which  he  gives  very  freely. 
On  the  same  authority,  beer  and  the  acid  drinks  are  objectionable.  The  patient 
should  eat  and  drink  slowly,  masticating  his  food  thoroughly.    Such  exercise 

*  A  bread  conf  fining  no  starch  has  been  made  from  potatoes,  and  used  with  asserted 
a4^antage.  The  following  is  the  recipe.  Take  sixteen  poands  of  potatoes,  previously 
rasped  and  washed  Aree  from  starch,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  mutton-suet,  half  a 
pound  of  trenh  butter,  twelve  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two  ounces  of 
diluted  muriatic  acid.  Mix  Uie  ingredients;  divide  the  mass  into  eight  cakes,  and  bake 
quickly  until  browned.  (See  Am,  Joum,  of  Pkarm,,  zzi.  242.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Camplin  has  found  great  benefit  from  bread  and  biscuit  made  of  bran. 
This  is  first  washed  thoroughly,  then  dried,  ground  in  a  fine  mill,  and  sifted.  To  pre- 
pare the  bread,  take  three  ounces  troy  of  the  bran  thus  prepared,  three  fresh  eggs,  aa 
ounce  and  a  half  of  batter,  and  rather  less  than  half  a  pint  of  milk.  Mix  the  eggs 
with  part  of  the  milk,  and  warm  the  butter  with  the  other  portion;  then  stir  the  whole 
well  together,  adding  a  little  nutmeg  or  ginger.  Immediately  after  putting  into  the  oven, 
stir  in  thirty-five  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  then  three  drachms  of  diluted  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  bake  for  an  hour  or  more.  (Mtd.  Timu  and  0^3,^  May,  1867,  p.  482.) 
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88  the  strength  will  permit  is  important,  in  order  to  sustain  a  doe  vigoar  of 
digestion.* 

2.  Were  the  measares  employed  to  meet  the  first  indication  speedily  snc- 
cessfnl,  there  wonld  be  no  occasion  for  farther  treatment;  for,  the  root  of  the 
CTil  being  eradicated,  all  the  resnlting  derangements  wonld  ceaae  of  coarse, 
and  the  patient  be  restored  to  health,  anless  incurable  organic  diseases  shoakl 
have  set  in.  Bat,  anfortanately,  the  operation  of  these  measares  is  often 
slow,  and  by  no  means  uniformly  saccessfal  even  with  time ;  so  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  control  the  secondary  morbid  actions,  and  obviate  the  mis- 
chief that  mast  otherwise  ensue.  Hence  arises  the  second  indication,  that, 
namely,  which  points  to  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  urine.  For  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  drinks  becomes  necessary.  The  attempt  should  not  be  made  to 
reduce  these  at  once  to  the  lowest  ultimately  desirable  point ;  for  serious  in- 
jury might  result  to  the  constitution  from  the  sudden  disturbance  of  a  sort  of 
equilibrium,  which  nature  has  established.  But  the  end  should  be  aceom- 
plished  by  slow  degrees,  and  here  it  is  highly  important  that  the  patieot 
should  honestly  and  zealously  second  the  views  of  the  practitioner.  Of  course 
all  diuretic  drinks  should  be  immediately  abandoned. 

Of  the  medicines  calculated  to  diminish  the  discharge  of  urine  none  is  so 
efficacious  as  opium.  The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  remedy 
are  admitted  by  almost  all.  It  not  only  very  frequently  diminishes  the  flow 
of  urine,  but  also  quiets  the  nervous  irritation  of  the  patient,  and  renders 
him  much  more  comfortable.  It  does  not,  however,  alter  the  saccharine  char- 
acter of  the  urine,  and  is,  therefore,  of  itself,  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  the 
complaint.  It  is  only  one  of  the  most  valuable,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
the  secondary  means.  It  should  be  given  so  as  to  keep  the  system  mode- 
rately under  its  influence,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
increase  of  the  dose,  or  the  establishment  of  a  bad  habit  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  administer  it  in  such  combinations  as  to 
conceal  its  character,  and  to  lead  to  unpleasant  sensible  effects  if  it  should  be 
abused.  These  purposes  are  answered  by  the  addition  of  ipecacuanha  or  tar- 
tar emetic,  which,  while  in  overdoses  it  would  be  apt  to  excite  nausea  or 
vomiting,  will  in  the  proper  quantity  be  found  directly  useful  by  giving  the 
medicine  a  direction  to  the  skin.  From  half  a  grain  to  »  g^in  of  opium  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  or  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  or  less  of  tar- 
tar emetic,  may  be  given  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  thought  best  to  give  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  Dover's  powder  at  bed- 
time, and  none  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Another  means  of  meeting  the  second  indication  is  to  excite  action  in  the 
surface,  and  restore,  if  possible,  the  perspiratory  function.  This  should  be 
attempted  by  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin,  by  friction  with  the  flesh- 
brush,  by  the  warm  or  hot  bath,  vapour  bath,  or  hot-air  bath,  by  bodily  exer- 
cise, and  by  the  use  of  diaphoretics.  Of  the  diaphoretics  none  is  so  effica- 
cious as  the  Dover's  powder  already  mentioned.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
sometimes  useful.  The  saline  diaphoretics,  such  as  citrate  of  potassa,  acetate 
of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  are  of  doubtful  propriety,  in  coDsequenee 
of  an  occasional  tendency  to  excite  the  kidneys. 

*  In  experimeotiog  on  dogs,  Bernard  found  that  by  feeding  them  exolnsiTely  on  fkH* 
•e  on  the  fat  of  baoon  and  lard,  the  ungar  produced  in  the  liver  was  diminiehed,  and  \m 
the  same  proportion  as  if  the  animal  had  been  fasting.  He  explains  ihia  by  soppeeing 
that  fatty  substances  are  absorbed  directly  by  the  Taeteals,  and  consequently  do  eel 
enter  the  liver.  The  practical  deduction  is  that  such  subetaneee  are  suitable  artielei  of 
diet  for  diabetic  patients,  and  that  cod-liTcr  oil  is  likely  to  be  oaeAil,  if  in  no  other  waj, 
at  least  by  taking  the  plnoe  of  other  articles  which  must  enter  the  portal  olroalatiea,  aed 
Bfford  material  to  the  liver  for  the  fbrmation  of  sugar.  (Aols  is  tk»  JUtk  §Aikm.) 
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To  answer  the  same  Indication,  astringents  hare  often  been  employed,  and 
•ometimes  with  supposed  advantage.  Kino,  catecbn,  krameria,  alam,  the 
salpbates  of  iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  and  acetate  of  lead  may  bo  tried.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  excessive  diuresis  may  be  sometimes  at  least  de- 
pendent upon  a  relaxation  of  the  kidneys ;  and  sabstances  having  a  directly 
stimulant  action  on  these  organs  may  prove  beneficial  Upon  this  principle 
it  probably  is,  that  the  turpentines  and  cantharides  sometimes  lessen  the 
flow.  Cures  of  diabetes  have  been  ascribed  to  the  latter  of  these  medicines. 
Creasote,  also,  has  been  highly  recommended.  In  one  severe  case,  I  have 
seen  it  exercise  apparently  considerable  influence  over  the  amount  of  secre- 
tion ;  but  it  had  no  effect  in  checking  the  disease. 

8.  By  the  loss  of  its  water  and  salts  through  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  by 
the  imperfect  assimilation  of  the  nutriment  thrown  into  it,  the  blood  be* 
comes  depraved,  having  an  excess  probably  of  the  fibrinous  and  colouring 
ingredients;  as  the  fluid  absorbed  scarcely  keeps  exactly  even  pace  with  that 
discharged.  Hence,  probably,  the  scorbutic  phenomena;  and  hence  too  the 
tendency  to  various  organic  derangement,  which  marks  the  advanced  stages. 
Bleeding  is  the  best  palliative  for  this  state  of  the  blood.  It  tends  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  the  constituents;  for  the  place  of  the  blood  ab- 
stracted is  supplied  with  water  and  salts  in  larger  proportion  than  with  the 
animalized  products.  Nor  does  it  materially  weaken  the  patient.  The 
vigour  of  the  appetite,  and  the  nutritious  character  of  the  food  used,  serve 
to  obviate  this  result  The  consequences  are  usually  great  relief  to  the 
uncomfortable  feelings  of  the  patient,  a  diminution  of  any  inflammatory 
symptoms  that  may  exist,  and  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine. 
The  bleeding  may  be  repeated  occasionally  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces,  as  the  system  may  be  found  to  bear  it  The  remedy  is  not  applica- 
ble to  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  nor  to  cases  attended  with  marked 
debility  from  the  outset;  and  should  be  abstained  from  if  found  to  weaken 
the  patient 

The  above  treatment  is  that  which  experience  has  pointed  out  as  the  most 
efficient,  and  which  the  nature  of  the  affection  appears  to  call  for.  Various 
other  remedies  have  been  recommended.  Mercury  has  had  its  advocates; 
but  the  general  opinion  is  at  present  decidedly  adverse  to  it,  unless  as  a  mere 
alterative  when  the  hepatic  function  is  obviously  deranged.  The  alkaline  sul- 
phurets  were  employed  by  Rollo,  but  have  not  been  found  peculiarly  useful 
upon  subsequent  trial,  and  have  been  abandoned.  Hydrocyanic  acid  and  cam- 
phor have  enjoyed  credit  with  some,  and  are  probably  not  withont  utility  in 
the  control  of  irregular  nervous  symptoms.  Phosphate  of  soda  is  said  to  have 
cured  the  complaint,  but  at  best  must  be  considered  as  a  doubtful  remedy. 
It  may  possibly  be  useful  by  supplying  the  loss  of  saline  matter  by  the  blood. 
Strychnia,  colchicum.  Iodide  of  potassium,  permanganate  of  potassa,  and  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic  are  also  among  the  medicines  which  have  been  proposed. 
Dr.  Frick,  who  tried  the  effect  of  various  remedies  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar,  found  strychnia  to  diminish  it  far  more  than  any  other,  while  cod- 
liver  oil  increased  it,  in  whatever  mode  administered.  (Am,  Journ,  of  Med. 
Sci.,  N.  8.,  xxiv.  72.) 

Dr.  James  Gray,  of  Olasgow,  has  employed  rennet  with  success ;  and  the 
practice  has  been  imitated  with  asserted  advantage;  but  it  has  generally 
failed  altogether.  The  object  in  using  this  remedy  was  to  convert  the  sug^r 
formed  in  the  primse  vise  into  lactic  acid ;  an  effect  which  it  has  the  property 
of  producing  out  of  the  body.  Under  the  similar  idea  that  the  vinous  and 
acetous  fermentations  might  be  excited  in  the  stomach,  and  the  sugar  there 
existing  in  excess  be  converted  into  acetic  acid,  I  employed  yeast,  in  a  case 
which  occnrrid  to  me  in  the  Pennaylvaaia  HoapiUl,  with  great  tem^cari 
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benefit ;  and  similar  advantage  was  subsequently  obtained  by  my  Mend  Dr. 
Wm.  Pepper,  in  another  case;  bnt  no  permanent  impression  was  prodoeed 
npon  the  disease  in  either  instance.  (Trans,  of  Col.  of  Phys.  of  Phila,, 
N.  S.,  i.  390.)  The  dose  of  the  rennet  was  a  teaspoonfnl  three  times  a  day. 
From  one  to  four  flnidrachms  of  yeast  may  be  giren  as  often. 

It  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  course  of  treatment  reeom- 
mended,  without  the  distraction  of  accompanying  explanation.  The  promt* 
aent  remedial  measures  are  bleeding  in  the  earlier  stage ;  opium,  especially 
combined  with  ipecacuanha ;  means  calculated  to  direct  action  to  the  smfMS, 
as  exercise,  warm  clothing,  friction,  hot  bathing,  and  diaphoretics ;  alkaline 
substances,  especially  magnesia  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  tonics,  espe- 
cially quinia,  the  chalybeates,  and  cod-liver  oil ;  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
quantity  of  drink  and  food ;  and,  above  all,  a  strict  adherence  to  an  szds- 
sive  animal  diet,  with  the  exception  of  certain  g^en  herbaceous  prodoets, 
which  may  be  tried  in  connection  with  meats,  and  persevered  in  if  not  fomid 
unsuitable. 

Occasional  symptoms  must  be  controlled  by  remedies  which  general  prii* 
ciples  would  suggest.  Thus,  when  the  stomach  is  tender  and  painful,  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  epig^trium,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  blisters,  aati* 
monial  pustulation,  or  other  means  calculated  to  produce  counter-irritation. 
The  same  remedies  may  be  applied  to  the  loins,  should  symptoms  of  ne- 
phritic inflammation  show  themselves.  All  causes  of  genend  disturbance 
to  the  system,  and  especially  such  as  are  calculated  to  affect  the  urinary 
organs,  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  The  patient  should  never  expose 
himself  to  sudden  variations  of  temperature;  should  avoid  severe  mental 
or  physical  exertion,  and  all  excessive  sensual  indulgfences ;  should  take 
moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air;  and  should  endeavour  to  give  acbeerftil 
direction  to  his  thoughts,  and  maintain,  as  for  as  possible,  an  equable  con- 
dition of  feeling  on  all  occasions.  He  should  never  be  considered  cured 
until  the  urine  has  not  only  been  sufficiently  reduced  in  quantity,  bnt  has 
lost  all  trace  of  sug^r ;  and  even  then  should  be  watchful  over  his  mode  of 
living,  and  be  ready  to  resume  a  rig^d  course  upon  the  least  return  of  the 
symptoms. 


Article  IX. 

SUPPRESSION  OP  URINE. 
SyD.— /MAflfria  renalit.-^Anuria  (Willis). 

Bt  suppression  of  urine,  as  the  title  of  a  distinct  affection,  is  here  meant 
either  a  complete  cessation  of  the  secretory  action  of  the  kidneys,  or  a  dimi- 
nution of  it  so  considerable  as  to  be  clearly  morbid.  It  is  undoubtedly  in 
general,  perhaps  always,  a  mere  symptom  or  effect  of  some  other  disease; 
but  instances  occur  in  which  no  other  affection  is  obvious ;  and  in  these  it 
must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  considered  as  idiopathie. 
Besides,  a  mere  symptom  or  effect,  when  it  constitutes  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  case,  and  the  chief  source  of  discomfort  or  danger,  is  often  UKMi 
conveniently  named  and  treated  as  a  disease ;  as  in  the  instances  of  diarrhesa, 
dropsy,  and  the  hemorriiag^s.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  affection  uider 
consideration. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  point  of  reduction  the  renal  seeretkm 
can  bo  considered  as  morbid*  The  quantity  of  urine  Is  often  very  aneh 
jf_.-.*.«^^  in  health,  and  someUmes  only  a  few  oonees  ait  passed  mSkftst 
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a  considerable  ttme»  wlthoat  serioos  incoDTenieoce.  The  beet  role,  perhaps, 
18  to  treat  e?erj  case' as  morbid  in  which  the  secretion  is  rednoed,  for  any 
length  of  time,  much  below  the  healthy  standard  of  the  indiyidoal,  withoat 
obvious  cause,  snch  as  excessive  perspiration,  or  extraordinary  abstinence 
from  drink.  Though  morbid  results  may  not  always  follow  immediately, 
there  is  danger  that  they  may  occur ;  and  the  practitioner,  if  he  err  at  all, 
will  err  on  the  right  side  by  attempting  to  increase  the  secretion.  Casecr 
in  which  the  suppression  is  entire,  or  nearly  so,  should  receive  immediate 
attention. 

The  most  prominent  sign  of  suppression  is  the  diminution  or  suspension 
of  the  passage  of  urine ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unequivocal.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  a  retention  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder,  ureters,  or  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys.  The  first  object,  then,  of  inquiry,  is  in  relation  to  the  existence  of 
the  latter  affection.  This  would  be  Indicated,  if  in  the  bladder,  by  feelings 
of  uneasiness,  fulness  over  the  pubes,  d^ness  on  percussion,  or  more  certainly 
still  by  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  which  would  be  followed  by  a  flow  of 
urine.  If  in  the  ureter  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
attended  with  the  symptoms  of  nephralgia,  the  passage  of  a  little  bloody 
urine,  or  of  a  calculus,  and,  if  long  continued,  by  marks  of  distension  in  the 
region  of  the  kidney,  or  inflammation  of  that  organ.  There  is,  however,  a 
case  of  retention,  from  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
ureter,  or  large  accumulation  of  calculous  matter  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
in  which  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  urine  seems  to  produce  a  cessation 
of  secretion,  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  of  suppression.  The 
entire  want  of  urinary  discharge  is  exceedingly  rare  in  what  may  be  denom- 
inated renal  retention ;  for  both  sides  are  seldom  simultaneously  involved, 
and,  though  the  quantity  of  urine  might  be  diminished  by  sympathetic  irrita- 
tion, it  would  continue  to  flow  more  or  less  from  the  kidney  not  affected, 
unless  it  bad  been  destroyed  by  previous  disease.  The  presumption,  there- 
fore, in  snch  absence  of  urinary  discharge,  without  signs  of  retention  in  the 
bladder,  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  suppression. 

A  rare  form  of  suppression,  occurring  apparently  as  an  idiopathic  affection, 
was  described  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  has  been  occasionally  met  with  by 
other  practitioners.     A  person  in  apparently  full  health  observes  that  he 

!)asses  little  or  no  water,  but  suffers  at  first  no  other  inconvenience  than  a 
ieeling  of  restlessness  and  anxiety,  with  perhaps  a  little  uneasiness  in  the 
lumbar  region.  After  a  day  or  two  he  is  seized  with  a  chill,  or,  finding  the 
urinary  affection  unabated,  becomes  somewhat  uneasy,  and  applies  for  medical 
advice.  There  is  no  fulness  or  pain  over  the  pubes  or  in  any  part  of  the 
abdomen,  no  febrile  action,  no  symptom  whatever  calculated  to  call  attention 
decidedly  to  the  kidneys,  except  simply  that  of  the  gpreat  deficiency  or  absence 
of  urine.  No  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  of  any  avail  in  increasing 
the  discharge,  and  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  into  the  bladder  is  followed 
by  the  escape  of  only  a  few  drachms  of  a  pale  somewhat  turbid  urine,  usually 
coagulable  by  heat,  and  of  little  density.  In  a  short  time,  however,  nausea 
comes  on,  and  increases  until  vomiting  results ;  and  this  continues  afterwards 
to  be  one  of  the  most  troublesome  symptoms.  The  patient  becomes  dull  and 
torpid,  and,  when  roused,  seems  surprised  at  the  concern  apparently  felt  by 
the  physician.  The  pulse,  so  far  from  being  excited,  is  usually  less  frequent 
than  in  health.  The  nrine,  if  not  completely  suppressed  from  the  commence- 
ment, now  becomes  so.  A  urinous  odour  is  sometimes  exhaled  from  the 
surface.  The  dulness  increases  to  drowsiness,  with  occasional  signs  of  mental 
wandering  or  incoherence.  Eructations  and  hiccough  are  not  unfrequent 
tymptoms.  In  about  four  or  five  days  from  the  occurrence  of  complete  sup* 
pressioo,  the  patient  sinks  into  coma,  and  dies  soon  afterwards  in  the  midal 
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of  repeated  convakions.  Should  small  qoantiUes  of  arine  eontitiQe  to  be 
secreted,  the  disease  may  ran  on  for  weeks;  but,  unless  relieved,  it  terminates 
at  last  in  a  gradually  deepening  coma.  Dissection  has  revealed,  in  theee 
cases,  various  conditions  of  the  kidneys.  In  general,  they  have  been  more 
or  less  congested,  sometimes  atrophied,  or  enlarged,  or  indurated ;  and  ooca- 
sionally  the  seat  of  disease  has  proved  to  be  in  the  surrounding  adipose  tissue, 
•which  has  been  found  congested,  inflamed,  and  even  gangrenous.  Effusion 
has  been  observed  in  the  ventricles  and  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  the 
liquid  has  emitted  a  urinous  smell.  Urea  has  been  detected  in  the  blood  in 
some  cases  of  complete  suppression.  The  affection  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  paralysis  of  the  kidney.  It  probably  has  its  origin,  for  the 
most  part,  either  in  some  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  which  prevents  the 
due  innervation  of  the  kidneys,  or  in  vascular  congestion  of  these  organs, 
overwhelming  their  secretory  powers.  Exposure  to  cold  has  been  aocased  as 
the  exciting  cause.  In  elderly  people  the  affection  is  sometimes  ascribed 
to  gout,  and  in  children  to  dentition.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  persons 
beyond  middle  age,  and  is  especially  apt  to  attack  men  of  a  somewhat  robust 
or  corpulent  habit.     It  occasionally  affects  infants. 

But  suppression  of  urine  is  much  more  frequent  as  an  attendant  and  result 
of  other  diseases.  Inflammation  or  intense  vascular  irritation  of  the  kidneys 
is  often  accompanied  with  great  deflciency  of  the  secretion,  which  is  then  of 
a  fiery  redness,  highly  acrid,  and  scalding  in  its  passage  through  the  bladder 
and  urethra.  Sometimes  only  a  few  drops  of  this  kind  of  urine  pass  at  a 
time;  and  in  some  very  rare  cases  it  is  quite  suppressed,  with  the  most 
serious  consequences.  A  species  of  febrile  ischuria,  which  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  infancy,  and  sometimes  in  old  age,  may  be  considered  of  this  char- 
acter. The  same  may  be  said  of  that  which  results  from  poisonous  doses  of 
acrid  substances,  such  as  cantharides  and  corrosive  sublimate.  Oout,  too,  is 
often  the  cause  of  this  species  of  ischuria.  The  urine  which  passes  in  these 
cases  is  apt  to  be  loaded  with  uric  acid. 

Another  kind  of  suppression  is  that  which,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree, 
attends  acute  inflammations  and  idiopathic  fevers.  The  urinary  appears  to 
participate  in  the  torpor  or  constriction  which  affects  the  other  secretory  func- 
tions. In  consequence  of  its  great  concentration,  the  urine  is  often  of  a  deep- 
red  colour.  Suppression  more  or  less  complete  occurs  in  certain  forms  of 
dropsy,  and  is  sometimes  the  immediate  cause  of  death  both  in  the  early  and 
the  last  stages  of  Bright's  disease.  Cakmlous  concretions  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys,  and  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  have  been  before  alluded  to  as  causes 
of  this  affection.  It  is  occasionally  among  the  innumerable  complications  of 
hysteria,  and  has  been  known  to  follow  severe  surgical  operations  with  fatal 
effect  Sometimes,  too,  it  may  be  traced  to  cerebral  or  spinal  disease.  In 
the  epidemic  cholera,  there  is  occasionally  a  total  absence  of  nrine  for  days 
together. 

From  whatever  cause  proceeding,  suppression  of  urine  is  usually  cbarae* 
terized  by  the  general  symptoms  before  enumerated  as  occurring  in  the  idio- 
pathic affection.  If  it  be  complete  for  several  days,  and  coma  supervene,  it 
is  almost  certainly  fatal  The  cause  of  death  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  depressing  and  poisonous  action  upon  the  brain  of  the  urea  accamolated 
in  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  its  being  no  longer  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  under  how  small  a  daily  discharge  life  may  be  pro- 
longed, and  ultimately  preserved.  In  some  instances,  too,  other  organs  appear 
to  take  on  a  vicarious  oflBce,  and  to  relieve  the  system  by  throwing  off  the 
nrea.  Thus,  in  epidemic  cholera,  in  which  the  urinary  secretion  is  sometimes 
entirely  arrested,  the  brain  remains  remarkably  clear,  in  conseqoenoe,  bo 
doubt,  of  the  copious  discharges  (h>m  the  skin  aad  aUntataiy  ibqoobs 
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brane.  Nnroerons  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  urinary  secretion  has 
been  wholly  arrested  for  days,  weeks,  or  months,  without  serions  disturbance 
of  health.  In  these,  there  have  generally  been  liquid  discharges  from  the 
stomach,  bowels,  or  skin,  which  have  sometimes  had  a  nrinons  smell.*  Re- 
peated instances  have  also  occurred  in  which  pints  or  quarts  of  fluid,  smelling 
like  urine,  are  said  to  have  been  discharged  from  the  month,  axilla,  external 
auditory  meatus,  umbilicus,  and  mammss.  Accounts,  apparently  well  authenti- 
cated, have  been  given  of  persons  who  have  passed  no  urine  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  not  from  birth,  and  yet  have  not  seemed  to  suffer.  In  these  last 
cases,  however,  i^is  probable  that,  f^om  disease  or  malformation,  the  kidneys 
have  communicated  with  the  bowels,  and  the  urine  escaped  with  the  feces. 
In  the  other  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion.  They  have 
generally  occurred  in  females ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  observers 
have  often  been  deceived  by  the  insane  cunning,  with  which  some  hysterical 
women  are  prone  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  those  about  them,  in  rela- 
tion to  affections  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs.  Instances  have  occurred 
in  which  such  deception,  after  having  been  long  successful,  has  been  detected 
at  last  by  careful  watching ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  others  of  a  similar 
character  have  existed,  which  have  either  not  been  thoroughly  scrutinized,  or 
have  eluded  the  scrutiny.  Nor  is  this  sort  of  insanity,  or  a  disposition  to  de- 
ceive  for  purposes  of  convenience,  confined  to  females.  Male  malingerers  are 
not  unfrequent  in  hospitals.  Yet,  making  all  due  allowances  for  these  cases, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  credence  to  some  of  the  published  accounts  of 
vicarious  urinary  discharges;  and  a  priori  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  life  being  saved,  in  cases  of  suppression  of  urine,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  urea  through  some  other  than  its  normal  emunctory,  than  that  a 
similar  result  should  take  place  in  jaundice,  in  relation  to  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  bile.  An  explanation  of  the  variable  results  from  the  accumulation  of 
urea  in  the  blood,  is  afforded  by  the  doctrine,  recently  advanced  by  Frerichs, 
that  it  is  not  the  urea  which  produces  the  poisonous  effects,  but  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  resulting  from  its  decomposition,  and  this  decomposition  may  or 
may  not  take  place,  according  as  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  substance  in  the 
blood  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment  upon  the  urea.  Now,  without  admitting 
necessarily  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  real  morbific  agent,  we  may 
admit  the  general  theory  that  the  effects  flow,  not  from  the  urea,  but  from 
the  products  of  its  decomposition. 

Treatment. — In  idiopathic  suppression,  it  is  important  to  begin  with  treat- 
ment early  in  the  case,  when  there  may  be  good  hope  of  saving  the  patient. 
Blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  as  freely  as  the  strength  will  permit; 
and  afterwards  by  cups  from  the  small  of  the  back.  At  the  same  time,  brisk 
purgation  should  be  effected  by  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  senna  and  Epsom 
salt,  or  other  cathartic  combinations  having  a  tendency  to  act  as  well  on  the 
kidneys  as  on  the  bowel&  A  small  addition  of  elaterium  or  gamboge,  if  ad- 
missible by  the  stomach,  would  probably  be  advantageous.  Vigorous  diuretics 
should  then  be  administered.  Perhaps  the  most  efficacious  is  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  g^ven  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  two  in  divided  doses  during  the 
day.    But  digitalis,  squill,  nitre,  and  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  may  also  be 

*  From  experiments  bj  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  on  animals,  it  appears  that,  after 
extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  salts  of  ammonia  may  be  detected  in  the  intestinal  secre- 
tions, and  that,  while  they  continue  to  be  present,  the  animal  exhibits  no  CTidence  of 
the  poisonoas  effects  of  urea.  The  inference  is  that  urea  is  thrown  out  into  the  bowels, 
and  there  decomposed  into  salts  of  ammonia.  (NoU  to  the  tecand editioH,\ 

In  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Hammond,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  the  iigection  of  urea 
into  the  circulation  in  dogs,  if  the  kidneys  remained,  was  followed  by  no  serious  con- 
sequences ;  while,  if  these  organs  were  extirpated,  speedy  death  resulted.  (JV.  Am,  MmL- 
Ckir.  Mev,,  March,  1868,  p.  288.) 
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giren,  in  Tariooa  combination,  and  in  as  large  doses  as  the  system  will  tolerate. 
As  the  case  advances,  a  blister  may  be  applied  upon  the  small  of  the  back, 
on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  repeated  when  the  sarface  ceases  to  discharge. 
Some  have  recommended  the  more  stimulating  diuretics,  as  oil  of  tarpen- 
tine  and  cantharides ;  and  they  may  possibly  prove  nsefal  when  there  is  no 
inflammatory  congestion  of  the  kidneys;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  very  substances,  in  overdoses,  are  capable  of  producing  snppresaioo. 
Emetics,  the  warm  bath,  vapour  bath,  or  hot-air  bath,  and  Dover's  powder 
have  also  been  recommended ;  and,  by  effecting  a  vicarious  discharge  from 
the  skin,  may  sometimes  postpone  the  occurrence  of  coma,«while  they  at  the 
same  time  relieve  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  and  thus  enable  these  organs  to 
feel  the  impression  of  remedies  more  especially  directed  to  them.  While 
these  measures  are  going  on,  the  patienj;  should  be  allowed  to  drink  mucila- 
ginous liquids,  rendered  diuretic  by  suitable  additions,  as  juniper,  wild-carrot, 
spirit  of  nitrons  ether,  and  the  like.  Should  the  urine  be  scanty,  high-colour- 
ed, and  loaded  with  urates,  no  medicine  will  be  found  more  efficacious  tbao 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  may  be  given  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
drachms  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  drink,  dissolved  in  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  water.  The  diet  should,  in  acute  cases,  consist  of  vegetable 
food  exclusively. 

Similar  measures  are  required  in  cases  of  suppression,  attended  with  clear 
evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or  the  urinary  passages.  In  many 
of  these,  however,  especially  when  the  local  excitement  scarcely  passes  the 
boundaries  of  high  irritation,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  push  the  depletory 
measures  so  far.  The  saline  cathartics,  and  alkaline  bicarbonates,  aided  by 
the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  or  other  mild  diuretics,  with  the  free  use  of  muci- 
laginous drinks,  will  often  be  sufficient  The  affection,  as  it  occurs  in  infants, 
will  in  general  yield  readily  to  this  treatment. 

When  the  disease  may  seem  to  depend  upon  affections  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow,  remedies  should  be  addressed  to  these  parts  especially ;  and, 
besides  the  general  plan  above  recommended,  local  bleeding  and  blistering 
should  be  employed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

In  those  instances  of  suppression  which  occur  in  the  last  stage  of  disor* 
ganization  of  the  kidneys,  whether  from  ordinary  inflammation  or  Bright^ 
disease,  little  good  can  be  expected  from  remedies;  and  the  physician  will 
confine  his  efforts  to  palliation. 


•Article  X. 

LITHIASia 
8yii. — Oravel, — Caleulotu  DiteoH. 

LiTHiASiB  (from  the  Qreek  Xt^o<:,  a  stone)  is  characterized  by  the  deposi- 
tion from  the  urine,  within  the  body,  of  insoluble  matter,  in  the  form  of  im- 
palpable powder,  minute  crystalline  particles  like  sand,  or  solid  concretions 
of  various  magnitude,  with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages^ 

In  its  most  healthy  state,  the  urine  is  transparent  when  discharg^,  except 
a  slight  cloudiness  from  mucus  and  epithelium  scales,  and  remains  so  after 
cooling,  until  decomposition  begins.  But  not  unfrequently,  from  slight  ex- 
cesses in  eating  or  drinking,  some  peculiarity  of  diet,  or  some  ftigitive  ioipres- 
sion  that  can  scarcely  be  considered  morbid,  the  urine,  though  transparent 
when  evacuated,  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  deposits  a  sediment  of  amor- 
phous or  imperfectly  crystalline  matter.    When  temporaiji  or  prodnctiTS  of 
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DO  considerable  incon?enience,  this  is  not  looked  on  as  a  disease.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  method  hj  which  the  system  frees  itself  from  superfluous 
matters,  which  might  otherwise  occasion  trouble.  But,  when  the  deposition 
continues  long,  or  recurs  frequently,  and  especially  if  the  urine  should  be 
turbid  at  the  time  of  discharge,  it  should  be  regarded  as  suspicious,  even 
though  no  present  inconyenience  may  be  experienced;  for,  so  long  as  this 
state  of  urine  remains,  there  will  be  a  liability  to  gravelly  or  calculous  depo* 
sition  withtn  the  body,  and  consequent  disease  of  the  urinary  organs. 

The  sediment  may  be  either  1.  an  amorphous  powder  without  grittiness, 
S.  a  sandy  matter  consisting  of  minute  crystalline  grains,  of  a  gritty  feel,  but 
not  distinctly  visible,  or  3.  amorphous  or  crystalline  concretions,  sufficiently 
large  to  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  eye,  and  denominated  calculi.  Morbid 
effects  in  the  urinary  passages  proceed  in  general  only  firom  the  two  latter 
kinds  of  sediment.  The  presence  of  an  impalpable  powder  in  the  urine  is  of 
consequence  merely  as  it  indicates  a  disordered  state  of  system  or  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  or  a  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  the  other  forms  of  deposition, 
or  as  confirmatory  of  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  calculus  in  the  body, 
and  affording  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  calculus. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  sediment  is  very  different  in  different  cases.  All 
the  deposits,  however,  may  be  arranged  under  the  three  heads  of  1.  uric  acid, 
or  the  urates;  S.  the  phosphates ;  and  3.  oxalate  of  lime.  As  each  of  these 
is  consequent  upon  a  peculiar  state  of  system  or  of  local  disease,  and  attended, 
in  a  certain  degree,  by  peculiar  symptoms,  they  will  be  most  advantageously 
treated  of  separately,  so  for  as  regards  the  deposition  itself  and  its  causes. 
The  morbid  effects  of  the  several  deposits,  as  closely  analogous,  will  be  treated 
of  conjointly,  and  the  same  course  will  be  adopted  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment The  carbonate  of  lime,  and  cystic  oxide  or  cystine  deposits,  are  too 
rare  to  require  particular  notice  in  this  place. 

Uric  Acid  LithiasiS.— Z^i^tc  Oravel^Lithuria  (Willis).— This  is 
much  the  roost  common  form  of  gravel,  and  is  highly  important  as  in  most 
instances  the  foundation  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Different  opinions  have 
existed  at  different  times  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  deposit.  At  first 
supposed  to  be  amorphous  uric  acid,  it  was  afterwards,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Bird,  believed  to  consist  mainly  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and  is  now  deter- 
mined by  Lehmann,  Heintz,  and  others,  to  be  urate  of  soda,  mixed  with  a 
very  little  of  the  urates  of  lime  and  ammonia.  The  probability  is  that  it  va- 
ries much  with  the  condition  of  the  urine,  and  that  uric  acid,  or  either  of  the 
urates  mentioned  may,  under  varying  circumstances,  be  the  predominant  in* 
gredient.  The .  urate  of  potassa  has  also  been  noticed.  These  substances, 
when  qnite  pure,  are  colourless;  but,  as  deposited  in  the  urine,  they  have 
almost  always  some  shade  of  yellow  or  red;  being  frequently  salmon-coloured 
like  brickdust,  and  therefore  called  lateritious,  sometimes  yellowish,  and 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  pink.  So  constant  is  the  association,  that 
the  reddish  colour  of  the  deposit  is  one  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  the  uric 
acid  lithiasis.  The  colour  is  owing  to  certain  organic  colouring  principles 
in  the  urine,  which  appear,  in  some  way  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained,  as- 
sociated with  uric  acid  ai\^  its  compounds.  It  is  not  certainly  ascertained  in 
what  state  the  uric  acid  itself  exists  in  urine.  According  to  Prout,  one  part  of 
this  acid  requires  one  thousand  parts  of  water  at  60^  for  solution ;  and  the 
highest  solubility  which  has  been  allowed  to  it  will  not  account  for  the  pro- 
portion in  which  it  is  often  found  in  the  urine.  Dr.  Prout  supposed  that  it 
was  held  in  solution  by  combination  with  a  proportion  of  ammonia  insufficient 
to  prevent  its  acid  reaction,  and  yet  sufficient  considerably  to  increase  iti 
solubility,  the  urate  of  ammonia  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  uneombined 
acid.    There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  urine  does  somettmea  contdtal 
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this  salt.  Bat  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  acid  is  often  also  held  in 
solation  in  coDseqoenoe  of  its  affinity  for  the  colouring  matter  of  the  nrine; 
as  it  is  frequently  deposited  without  ammonia,  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that,  though  almost  insoluble  in  pure  water,  it  is  dissolved  by  water  to 
which  the  colouring  matter  has  been  added.  (See  Willis  on  Urinary  Dia^ 
ecuses.)  But,  whatever  may  be  the  state  in  which  uric  acid  exists  in  the  urine, 
the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  other  acida. 
Urate  of  soda  is  occasionally  observed  in  urinary  deposits  nearly  tolonrlen; 
but  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  state.  The  deposit  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  uric  acid  class,  when  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  aoluUon 
of  potassa,  and  is  insoluble  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Should  an  ammooiacal 
odour  be  developed  during  the  action  of  potassa,  it  would  indicate  the  pre* 
sence  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees  mentions,  as  a  test  of  uric  acid, 
that  it  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  with  effervescence,  and,  when  the  solation  it 
carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  a  pink  colour,  which  assumes  a  yiolet 
tint  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia.  (Analysis  of  the  Blood  and  Urine,  Am. 
ed.,  p.  73.) 

The  urine,  during  the  existence  of  the  complaint,  is  usually  high-coloured, 
and  more  or  less  diminished.  It  is  often  very  scanty.  Its  density  does  not 
upon  the  whole  vary  much  from  that  of  health.  Dr.  Willis  found  the  sp.  gr. 
finsquently  between  1020  and  1022;  but  in  some  cases  of  very  scanty  orine 
it  is  much  greater,  reaching  even  to  1033,  when  the  urine  abounds  in  orea, 
as  well  as  in  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia.  When  first  passed,  the  urine  is 
often  clear;  and  sometimes  the  deposition  takes  place,  after  cooling,  without 
much  if  at  all  disturbing  its  transparency.  But  generally  it  becomes  turbid 
on  standing,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  heavily  loaded,  comes  away  more  or 
less  turbid  from  the  bladder.  The  deposit  sometimes,  though  rarely,  consisto 
exclusively  of  crystalline  sand.  More  generally  this  is  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  amorphous  impalpable  matter ;  and  now  and  then  small  con- 
cretions of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  or  larger  may  be  observed. 

The  deposition  which  takes  place  out  of  the  body,  when  the  urine  coola,  is 
owing  to  the  saturated  state  of  the  solution,  and  the  diminished  solvent  powitf 
at  a  reduced  temperature.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cause  of  deposition  in  the 
body ;  as  the  temperature  does  not  vary.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  addition 
of  an  acid  to  urine,  in  this  complaint,  produces  precipitation  of  uric  acid.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  such  an  addition  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  kidney, 
which,  after  having  secreted  urine  saturated  with  uric  acid  into  the  tnbalea, 
may  throw  out  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  lactic  or  free  phosphoric  acid, 
which  may  then  act  as  the  precipitant.  A  crystalline  deposit,  having  once 
occurred,  serves  as  a  nucleus  which  may  sustain  a  precipitation  in  the  aatii* 
rated  fluid,  without  the  further  addition  of  an  acid. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  whatever  produces  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  circulation,  or  occasions  the  secretion  by  the  kidneys  of  another  acid 
when  the  urine  is  saturated  with  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia,  or  neutral* 
izes  any  alkali  which  might  otherwise  be  secreted  by  the  kidneys  and  render 
the  uric  acid  more  soluble  by  combining  with  it,  may  serve  as  the  cauae  of 
an  attack  of  this  variety  of  gravel.  Whatever  materially  diminiahea  the 
quantity  of  urine  may  have  the  same  effect,  by  rendering  the  solution  too 
concentrated.  Hence  the  frequent  association  of  scanty  and  high-coloared 
urine  with  the  disposition  to  deposit  uric  acid  or  the  urates.  Among  the 
causes  which  act  most  powerfully  in  producing  an  excess  of  uric  acid  it  the 
use  of  much  high-seasoned  animal  food,  conjoined  with  indulgence  in  wine 
or  other  alcoholic  drink,  and  at  the  same  time  with  habits  of  indolence.  An 
amount  of  aaotized  matter  ia  thus  introduced  into  the  system  beyond  ita 
wants,  and  the  prelimiaaiy  proceai  of  digestion  ia  atiaakted  into  o?er-es* 
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ertion,  so  that  the  food,  instead  of  being  thrown  off  bj  the  stomach  or  bow« 
els,  is  carried  into  the  blood.  Thus  overloaded,  and  not  relieTed  by  the 
demands  which  Tigorons  exercise  nsnally  makes  opon  it,  the  blood  mast  Bad 
some  other  oatlet  for  its  excess  of  azotized  matter,  which  therefore  escapes 
by  the  kidneys,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  shape  of  aric  acid  or  urate  of  ammo* 
nia.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  an  exclasive  vegetable  diet  predisposed 
to  this  disease;  bat  the  contrary  has  been  established  by  the  experiments  of 
Magendie  and  others.  Yet,  in  an  individual  whose  urine  is  loaded,  from  the 
causes  already  mentioned,  with  a  superabundance  of  uric  acid,  acescent  vege* 
table  food,  especially  connected  with  a  dyspeptic  state  of  stomach,  may 
strongly  aid  in  inducing  an  attack  of  gravel.  This  it  does  by  the  generation 
of  an  acid,  probably  the  lactic,  phosphoric,  or  muriatic,  which,  entering  the 
circulation,  may  be  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  thus  cause  a  precipitation  of 
the  uric  acid,  or  may  neutralize  any  alkali  in  the  blood,  which  might  other- 
wise pass  oat  with  the  urine,  and  maintain  the  uric  acid  in  solution.  Hence, 
attacks  of  nric  acid  gravel  may  be  very  frequently  traced  to  the  use  of  indi- 
gestible and  acescent  food  or  drink,  such  as  heavy  dumplings,  pastry,  cheese, 
sour  fruits  or  vegetables,  acescent  wines,  &c.,  combined  with  an  excess  of 
rich  meats,  stimnlating  drinks,  and  deficient  exercise. 

But  there  is  also  not  unfrequently  a  strong  constitutional  tendency  to  the 
disease,  which  occasions  it  to  appear  in  certain  individuals  from  causes  which 
have  no  effect  on  others ;  so  strong,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  that  the  com- 
plaint appears,  notwithstanding  the  most  studious  care  to  shun  its  exciting 
causes.  This  tendency  is  often  hereditary,  and  often  apparently  associated 
with  gout.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  close  connection  between  the  gouty 
and  uric  acid  diathesis.  Uric  acid  gravel  is  exceedingly  common  in  gout^ 
and  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  joints  is  another  evidence  of  the 
strong  tendency,  in  that  complaint,  to  the  generation  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid. 
The  similarity,  one  might  say  the  identity,  of  the  causes  of  the  two  affections, 
is  another  proof  of  their  close  relationship.  It  is  said  that  infants,  whose 
parents  have  suffered  from  gout,  are  apt  to  be  attacked  with  this  form  of 
gravel  or  calculus. 

Fevers  of  a  sthenic  character,  and  inflammations  producing  fever,  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  a  scanty  high-coloured  urine,  which,  as  the  complaint 
passes  off,  is  apt  to  deposit  a  copious  lateritious  sediment  This  may  readily 
become  the  origin  of  an  attack  of  gravel ;  and  the  complaint  does  in  fact 
fi*equently  originate  in  a  febrile  condition  of  the  system.  An  inflammatory 
condition  or  vascular  irritation  of  the  kidneys  is  apt  to  induce  scantiness  of 
urine,  and  to  develope  gravel  in  those  predisposed  to  it  The  probability 
is  that  the  result  flows  chiefly  from  the  great  concentration  of  the  urine. 
'But  it  may  also  depend  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues  which  takes 
place  during  febrile  disease,  when  the  digestive  organs  almost  cease  to  per-, 
form  their  fuoctions,  and  the  system  lives  upon  itself.  Chronic  org^nie 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  tendency  to  the 
phosphatic  deposition.  Dr.  Front  thinks  that  inflammation  of  the  liver  and 
the  heart  is  peculiarly  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  uric  acid  sediment  in  the 
urine. 

Age  appears  to  have  some  influence.  Thus,  the  disease  has  been  noticed 
to  be  most  common  in  infancy,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of 
life.  In  the  former  case,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  an  exclusive  diet  of  milk,  at 
once  highly  azotized  and  acescent;  in  the  latter,  to  a  diminution  of  exercise, 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  indulgences  of  the  table. 

The  disease  is  also  more  prevalent  in  certain  districts  of  country  than  in 
others.  This  may  be  owing  partly  to  differences  in  the  habits  and  diet  of 
Ihe  population,  partly  to  dilerenoea  in  the  character  of  the  elimate ;  dam^ 
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places,  and  those  moch  exposed  to  vicissitades  of  weather,  being  considered 
most  liable  to  renal  affections. 

Exposure  to  cold,  and  injury  to  the  kidneys  from  external  Tiolence  some* 
times  act  as  exciting  causes  of  aric  acid  gravel  They  may  produce  the  effect 
by  giving  rise  to  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  consequently  to  a 
scanty  and  highly  charged  urine ;  while  cold  probably  operates  additionallj 
by  checking  cutaneous  exhalation,  and  thus  directing  to  the  kidneys  add 
matter  which  usually  escapes  by  the  skin. 

The  prognosis  in  this  form  of  lithiasis  is  generally  favourable.  It  may 
almost  always  be  relieved  when  merely  in  the  form  of  grevel ;  though,  if  the 
original  predisposition  has  been  strong,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prevent 
occasional  returns  of  the  complaint 

Fhosphatio  Lithiasis. — Ceramuria  (Willis). — This  is  much  le« 
frequent  than  the  preceding  variety  of  gravel.  The  salts  of  which  the  de- 
posit consists  are  the  double  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  either  separate  or  mingled.  Unmixed  phosphate  of 
lime  is  rare ;  the  double  salt  is  less  so ;  and  the  two  together  are  most  fre- 
quent These  salts  are  very  insoluble,  but  in  healthy  urine  are  held  in  solu- 
tion by  an  excess  of  acid.  They  appear  in  the  sediment  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  white,  shining,  crystalline  grains,  which  are,  however,  almost  always 
mixed  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  a  whitish,  gp^ayi^h,  or  light-yellowish 
impalpable  powder ;  and  the  latter  is  often  present  alone.  The  phosphatie 
deposit  is  distinguished  by  its  whiteness,  its  insolubility  in  solution  of  pota88% 
and  its  ready  solubility  in  dilute  muriatic  and  acetic  acids.  In  the  early  stages* 
it  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  yellowish  sediment  of  urate  of  ammonia ;  bol 
this  diminishes  if  the  complaint  continues,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  almost 
disappears. 

The  urine  is  usually  more  copious  than  in  health,  and  of  a  pale  colour 
when  passed.  It  is  sometimes  clear  at  first,  at  other  times  turbid,  and,  in 
the  former  case,  lets  fall  a  sediment  upon  cooling,  and  sometimes  also  upon 
being  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  probably  on  account  of  the  escape  of  ear* 
bonic  acid.  From  this  latter  property  it  might  be  mistaken  for  albuminous 
urine ;  but  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  solubility  of  the  coag^lnm 
in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Another  characteristic  is  the  frequent  appear* 
ance  of  an  iridescent  pellicle  of  the  phosphates  on  the  surface  of  the  urinSi 
when  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  This  pellicle  is  gradually 
deposited.  Phosphatie  urine  frequently  presents  beautifully  crystalline  fonns 
under  microscopic  examination.  In  the  beginning,  the  urine  is  sometisMS 
feebly  acid,  but  more  frequently  neutral ;  in  the  end,  it  is  always  alkaline, 
lis  sp.  gr.  varies  very  much,  according  as  more  or  less  of  it  is  evacuated. 
Willis  has  found  it  as  low  as  I  004  in  Uie  morning  when  the  urine  was  cofd-* 
ous,  and  as  high  as  I  033  at  night  when  it  was  comparatively  scanty.  The 
urine  becomes  putrescent,  with  exhalation  of  ammonia,  more  speedily  than 
in  uric  acid  lithiasis,  or  than  in  health ;  and,  when  it  assumes  this  conditioag 
the  phosphatie  deposition  is  greatly  increased.  It  is  much  less  liable  to  be 
attended  with  crystalline  deposit  within  the  body  than  the  nrio  acid  nrioe; 
and  hence  true  phosphatie  gravel  is  comparatively  a  rare  disease,  though  the 
urine  often  abounds  in  the  salts. 

The  causes  of  the  phosphatie  sediment  are  such  as  produce  an  excess  of  the 
salts,  or  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine.  The  phosphates  being  held  In  solu- 
tion in  the  urine  by  an  excess  of  acid,  are  of  course  deposited  when  the  aeid 
is  neutralised,  or  an  alkali  predominates.  This  is  probably  much  the  moil 
frequent  source  of  the  phosphatie  deposition.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  dis- 
position to  an  over-production  of  tl^  phosphates  is  apt  to  accompany  a  ner- 
vous and  irritable  condition  of  system,  marked  by  general  debility,  palei 
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of  complexion,  impaired  dig^tion,  and  a  freqnent,  irritated,  and  easily  excited 
pnlse.*  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  prominent,  with  irrega- 
far  bowels,  and  deranged  hepatic  secretion.  There  is  often  uneasiness,  seldom 
amoanting  to  pain,  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  condition  is  ibnnd  among  the 
poor,  as  a  consequence  of  unwholesome  food,  exposure  to  cold  and  prifation, 
and  wretchedness  of  all  kinds.  It  occurs  also  in  those  whose  systems  hare 
been  worn  out  by  profligate  habits,  or  by  o?er-exertion,  whether  bodily  or 
mental.  In  its  worst  forms,  there  is  often  loss  of  appetite,  a  listless  state 
both  of  mind  and  body,  peevishness  or  acerbity  of  temper,  general  debility, 
emaciation,  and  a  sunken,  haggard  appearance  of  the  fi^e.  It  is  often  asso» 
ciated  with  chronic  organic  aiffections  of  the  urinary  organs,  uterus,  rectum, 
or  spinal  marrow. 

Injuries  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  &c.  from  local  riolence,  occasionally  precede 
the  de?elopment  of  the  phosphatic  lithiasis.  Whaterer  induces  chronic  inflam* 
mation  of  the  nriuary  organs  disposes  to  the  affection.  The  diseased  mucus 
which  results  has  been  thought  to  act  as  a  ferment,  and  thus  to  induce  putre- 
faction in  the  urine  while  still  in  the  bladder.  Dr.  O.  Owen  Rees,  however, 
believes  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  is  owing  to  the  alkalinity  of 
the  mucus  itself,  and  not  to  any  decomposing  effect  it  may  exert  on  the  urea. 
(Lond,  Med.  Oax,,  July,  1851,  p.  88.)  The  alkaline  condition  thus  produced 
strongly  favours  the  deposition  of  the  phosphates,  which  often  form  an  abnnd* 
ant  sediment  under  these  circumstances. 

Occasionally,  grief  or  other  depressing  emotion,  exhausting  mental  appli* 
cation,  or  debilitating  excesses,  induce  an  attack,  which  su^ides  upon  the 
removal  of  the  cause.  But  too  frequently  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  in 
consequence  of  the  organic  mischief  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  urinary 
disorder.  The  worst  cases  are  said  to  be  those  in  which  the  phosphate  of  lime 
alone  is  deposited,  as  this  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the 
bladder. f  Much  advantage,  however,  may  be  expected  from  treatment  in 
cases  which  do  not  depend  upon  incurable  structural  lesions. 

*  Aeeording  to  Dr.  Neubauer,  the  STerage  quantity  of  earthy  phoephatet  eTAOuated  in 
24  hours  is  about  16  grains,  and  this  quantity  is  not  inoreatea  by  the  OM  of  the  salts  of 
lime.  (Chem,  (?ai.,  June,  1856,  p.  205.) 

Dr.  Bence  Jones  states,  as  the  result  of  an  obserration  of  100  oases  of  disease,  and  of 
many  hundred  quantitatiTO  analyses,  that  acute  affeetions  of  the  nerrons  substance,  either 
organic  or  functional,  are  the  only  diseases  in  which  an  eicess  of  the  phosphatic  salts, 
earthy  and  allcaline,  can  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  urine.  Connecting  this  fact  with  the 
discoTory  of  Mulder,  ihat  in  inflammation  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  oxidised,  he  thinks 
it  probable  that,  when  the  nenrous  substance  of  the  brain  is  inflamed  or  irritated,  its 
phosphorus  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  by  oxidation,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the 
excess  of  phosphates  alluded  to.  {Lancet^  July  29,  1847.)  Among  other  fisets,  conflrma* 
tory  of  this  view,  is  the  one  stated  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Sutherland,  of  London,  that  the  proper- 
tion  of  the  phosphates  was  found,  in  a  number  of  cases  of  insanity  examined  by  him,  to 
be  increased  in  acute  mania,  and  decreased  in  the  eslhaustion  following  a  paroxysm  of 
this  affection,  and  in  dementia;  so  that  whatever  increases  the  consumption  of  nervous 
matter  augments  the  phosphates,  and  vke  verta.  (Medico- Chirurg.  TVoim.,  xxxviii.  279.) 
Dr.  O.  Owen  Rees  believes  that  the  phosphatic  deposition  is,  in  many  oases,  attribntable 
to  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  nrine  resulting  from  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach,  ia 
which  the  acids  usually  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys  are  secreted  with  the  f^asiric  Juice. 
He  admits,  however,  that  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  occasions  alkaline  unne,  and  con- 
sequently phosphatic  deposition,  from  defective  innervation;  but  in  these  cases  he  is 
disposed  to  ascribe  the  result  to  a  secondary  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  organs,  which  is  wcU  known  to  cause  alkalinity  of  the  nrine.  (Land,  Med, 
Qax..  July,  1851,  p.  81,  &c.) 

t  Dr.  Rees  explains  this  fact  in  the  following  manner.  A  slight  inflammation  of  the 
nrinary  mucous  membrane  occasions  a  slight  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  a  precipitation 
of  the  ammoniaco-magnetian  phosphate,  Uie  presence  of  which  consequently  indicates  a 
liseble  alkalinity  and  feeble  inflammatlea,    Boi  in  the  eases  in  whieh  the  Boeoni  iMm- 
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Oxalic  Lithiasis. — Oxaluria. — ^In  this  affection  the  urine  is  in  gene- 
ral tolerably  clear,  or  exhibits  only  a  slight  sediment  on  cooling.  In  some 
instances,  deposits  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  said  to  ha?e  been  noticed,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  phosphates  in  appearance;  bot  they  are  rare.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  the  absence  of  sediment,  in  connection  with  internal  symptoms 
of  calcnlns,  or  certain  constitution al  symptoms,  that  excites  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  this  affection.  The  suspicion  is  confirmed,  when  crystalline  or 
amorphous  concretions,  found  in  the  urine,  prove  upon  trial  to  be  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  or  solution  of  potassa,  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  very 
slightly  so  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Efferyescence  with  dilute  acids,  after  cal- 
cination, but  not  previously,  is  another  character  by  which  the  oxalic  deposit 
may  be  detected. 

Oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  may  be  recognized  by  the  transparent  octohe- 
dral  crystals  which  it  exhibits  when  examined  under  the  microscope.  Some- 
times  also  the  crystals  have  the  form  of  a  dumb-bell,  and  sometimes  are  cir- 
cular or  oval.  The  dumb-bell  crystals,  according  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,  consist 
of  minute  needles,  aggregated,  and  radiating  from  a  common  centre.  (Land, 
Med,  Oaz,,  Dec.  1850,  p.  1088.)  The  dumb-bell  form  of  crystals,  at  one  time 
considered  as  characteristic  of  oxalate  of  lime,  has  been  found  in  so  many 
different  ingredients  of  the  urine,  as  to  have  very  much  lost  its  value  in  diag- 
nosis. Dr.  Oolding  Bird  first  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  minnte  crystals 
of  that  salt  often  float  in  the  urine,  which  ordinarily  escape  notice  on  acconni 
of  their  transparency,  and  close  approach  in  specific  gravity  to  that  of  the 
liquid.  By  gently  heating  the  liquid,  and  thus  diminishing  its  specific  gravity, 
the  crystals  are  deposited.  They  also  slowly  subside,  if  the  nrine  is  allowed 
to  stand ;  but  their  absence  should  not  be  inferred  from  their  not  being 
observed  in  the  sediment,  until  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  micturition. 
If  any  substance  capable  of  acting  as  a  nucleus  is  present,  the  crystals  are 
apt  to  cluster  around  it;  and  they  generally  fall  in  connection  with  any  other 
matter  which  may  be  deposited  from  the  urine,  as,  for  example,  uric  acid,  or 
the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  According  to  Dr.  Bird,  there  it 
generally  an  excess  of  urea  in  the  oxalic  acid  urine.  Sometimes  orate  of 
ammonia  and  oxalate  of  lime  coexist  in  the  nrine.  In  this  case,  the  opacity 
of  the  urate  may  conceal  the  crystals  of  the  oxalate,  which  may  thus  escape 
notice.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  be  misled  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  latter, 
it  is  advisable  to  dissolve  out  the  urate  by  a  little  alkaline  eolation  before 
submitting  the  liquid  to  examination.  {Med.  Times  and  Oax.,  Deo.  1855^ 
p.  595.) 

Little  is  known  of  the  cause  of  oxalic  lithiasis.  The  system  is  not  obvi- 
ously much  deranged  before  the  attack.  Dr.  Front  believes  that  the  predis- 
position consists  in  a  pecnliar  morbid  condition,  which  is  at  first  of  a  somewhat 
inflammatory  character,  but  afterwards  evinces  itself  by  general  debility,  ner- 
vous irritability,  dyspepsia,  and  a  tendency  to  carbunculons  affections,  and 
scaly  or  impetiginous  eruptions.  According  to  Dr.  Bird,  individnals  in  whom 
the  oxalic  urine  exists  are  apt  to  be  irritable  and  extremely  sensitive^  dys- 
peptic, feeble,  emaciated,  and  full  of  hypochondriacal  notions  and  gloomy 
apprehensions.  Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson  states  that,  in  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  he  had  foond  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  the  patient  was  suliject  to 

brane  is  more  deeply  affeeted,  there  is  a  greftter  qaantity  of  fixed  alkali  prodaeed,  whieli, 
after  deoomposing  all  ibe  ammoniaoal  salts,  remains  in  excess  in  the  urine,  and  now  pre- 
oipitates  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  ammonia cul  alkalinity  of  the  urine  can  be  readily 
distiogulsbed  by  the  oireumstanoe,  that  litmus  paper,  rendered  blue  by  it  after  being 
reddened  by  an  acid,  resumes  its  red  colour  on  becoming  dry  in  the  air,  in  consequenet 
of  the  escape  of  the  ammonia.  This  is  not  the  case  when  the  alkalinity  is  owing  to  aa 
•zoess  of  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  {Lond,  Med.  Om.,  July,  1861,  p.  83.) 
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severe  attacks  of  nearalgia.  {Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,,  xlix.  184,  from 
North' Western  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.)  Contrary  to  what  has  generally 
been  thought  in  relation  to  the  prevalence  of  oxalic  acid  lithiasis.  Dr.  Bird 
expresses  bis  belief  that,  in  London,  the  cases  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  exists 
in  the  nrine  are  far  more  frequent  than  those  in  which  there  is  deposition  of 
the  earthy  phosphates.  The  immediate  cause  of  production  is  probably  some 
defect  in  the  assimilative  processes ;  and,  in  almost  all  instances,  a  close  inves« 
tigation  will  reveal  serious  functional  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.* 
Dr.  Walshe  has  shown  that  it  is  increased  in  the  nrine  in  the  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases,  in  anssmia,  and  in  many  chronic,  diseases  in  which  nutri« 
tion  is  impaired.  (Budd  on  Dis.  of  Stom.,  Am.  ed.;  p.  204.)  Some  relation  ap- 
pears to  exist  between  the  state  of  system  predisposing  to  this  deposition  and 
that  which  occasions  the  deposition  of  the  urates;  for  it  has  frequently  been 
observed  that  the  disappearance  of  one  is  apt  to  be  followed  by- the  other. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  use  of  sorrel,  and  of  the  footstalks  of  rhubarb 
leaves,  as  articles  of  diet,  favours  the  production  of  the  oxalic  deposit ;  as  both 
of  these  vegetables  contain  oxalic  acid  combined  in  excess  with  potassa.f  It 
is  probable  also  that,  when  a  predisposition  exists,  the  free  use  of  sugar  may 
tend  to  g^ve  it  effect.  The  complaint  sometimes  occurs  in  infancy ;  is  most 
common  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty ;  and  is  rare  in  old  age. 

Silidous  lithiasis  is  an  apocryphal  affection.  It  is  true  that  sand  and 
silicions  concretions  are  asserted  to  have  been  discharged  from  the  bladder ; 
but,  when  the  cases  are  accurately  investigated,  they  invariably  prove  to  be 
deceptive.  The  patients  are  generally  females;  and  the  effort  at  imposition 
is  probably  the  result,  in  most  instances,  of  that  singular  variety  of  insanity 
which  is  occasionally  associated  with  hysteria,  and  is  especially  directed 
towards  the  urinary  or  genital  organs.  In  many  cases,  the  substances  as* 
sorted  to  have  been  discharged  with  the  urine  have  been  obviously  of  external 
origin,  such  as  common  sand  and  pieces  of  pebbles,  glass,  or  quartz.  I  once 
received  from  a  physician  in  the  country  a  small  box  full  of  hard  bodies,  which 
be  had  extracted  from  the  urethra  or  vagina  of  a  female.  One  of  these  was 
a  true  calculus,  and  had  been  the  first  extracted.  The  others  were  fragments 
of  glass,  pebbles,  quartz,  &c.,  and  had  been  clearly  introduced  by  the  female 

*  The  fact  that  urio  aoid  is  eoiiTerted,  by  the  agency  of  oxide  of  lead,  into  urea,  ozalie 
acid,  and  allantoin,  has  led  to  the  supposition,  that  the  acid  might  undergo  a  similar 
metamorphosis  in  the  system.  To  ascertain  this  point,  W5hler  and  Frerichs  performed 
some  experiments  upon  animals,  the  result  of  which  was,  that,  when  one  of  the  urates 
is  introduced  into  the  system,  either  oxalate  of  lime,  or  an  abnormal  amount  of  urea^ 
or  both,  are  found  in  the  urine.  Urate  of  ammonia,  given  to  a  man  in  the  evening,  was 
followed  in  the  morning  by  a  sediment  in  the  urine  consisting  chiefly  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
while  the  urine  itself  was  of  high  specific  gravity,  indicating  the  probable  presence  of 
urea  in  large  proportion.  This  fact  may  possibly  be  found  of  some  use  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  morbid  assimilation  which  characterizes  oxaluria.  (See  Chemical  GaMett§, 
June  15,  1848,  p.  281  ) 

f  In  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  contained  in  the  Ame^ 
riean  Journal  of  M^ieal  Seiencet  (N.  S.  xyL  281),  the  riews  of  Dr.  Bird  are  confirmed 
by  the  detail  of  seyeral  cases.  Dr.  Frick  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  oxalic 
acid  deposit  is  among  the  most  common  of  those  requiring  medical  interference.  In  two 
eases,  the  patients  complained  that  they  had  nerer  eaten  tomatoes  without  suffering  an 
aggravation  of  their  symptoms;  and,  as  this  fruit  Qontains  a  large  proportion  of  oxalic 
acid,  the  inference  is  obTious,  that  the  use  of  it  as  a  Tegetable  may  contribute  to  the 
production  of  this  Tariety  of  urinary  disorder.  {Note  to  the  tecond  edition.) 

Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones  has  so  often  found  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  of  persons  in  good 
health,  that  he  does  not  consider  it  as  indicating  the  existence  of  any  serious  disease, 
scarcely  more  so,  indeed,  than  urate  of  ammonia.  (London  Lancet,  Feb.  28,  1850.)  Pro- 
fessor Lehmann  has  also  frequently  found  oxalate  of  lime  present  in  normal  urine;  and 
it  may  now  be  considered  as  pretty  well  established  that  the  presence  of  this  salt  in  the 
urine,  unless  in  considerable  quantity,  or  attended  with  other  signs  of  deranged  healUi, 
is  of  Tery  little  lignifleance.  (Not§  to  tk§fnirth  MftUofi.) 
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herself.    It  Is  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  be  oonstaatlj  on  his 
gnard  against  this  species  of  deception. 

Effects  of  Morbid  Urinary  Deposits, — These  differ  according  to  the  char^ 
ftcter  of  the  deposit,  and  the  portion  of  the  nrinary  organs  upon  which  it  acta. 
It  has  been  before  stated  that,  in  the  form  of  impalpable  powder,  the  sedi- 
ment prodaces  no  material  effect  in  its  passage  In  the  form  of  sand,  it  oftMi 
excites  Terj  considerable  irritation  throughout  the  urinary  passages,  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  where  it  is  deposited,  to  the  termination  of  the  orethnL 
In  that  of  calculus,  it  gives  rise  to  peculiar  phenomena  in  the  several  posi- 
tions which  it  may  occupy,  as  the  kidneys,  the  ureter,  and  the  bladder.  I 
shall  treat  of  these  two  forms  distinctly. 

The  commencement  of  an  attack  of  g^vel,  in  which  the  sediment  is  in  the 
form  of  sand  so  fine  that  no  mechanical  impediment  is  offered  to  its  passage, 
is  frequently  marked  with  febrile  symptoms,  either  as  a  part  of  that  condition 
of  system  which  leads  to  the  deposition,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  irritaUon 
of  the  kidney  produced  by  the  deposited  matter.  There  is  an  excited  palM, 
furred  tongue,  headache  or  vertigo,  heat  of  skin,  heaviness,  and  genend  die* 
comfprt,  with  not  unfrequently  more  or  less  pain  in  the  back,  which  ia,  how* 
over,  dull  and  aching  rather  than  acute.  After  these  symptoms  have  eon- 
tinned  for  a  day  or  two,  a  discbarge  of  sandy  matter  takes  place  with  the 
orine,  preceded  by  scalding  or  cutting  pains  in  the  course  of  the  ureter,  and 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  attended  by  itching  or  painful  sensations  at 
the  outlet  of  the  urethra,  with  frequent  and  urgent  desire  to  make  water, 
and  a  good  deal  of  straining  in  the  effort  These  sensations  are  much  modi- 
fied  in  different  cases,  in  some  rising  to  the  most  violent  strangury,  In  others 
scarcely  exceeding  a  moderate  burning  with  a  little  uneasiness  along  the 
passages.  After  a  short  time,  the  symptoms  become  milder  or  cease  for  s 
while,  to  return  in  renewed  paroxysms,  until  at  length  the  morbid  tendency 
seems  to  give  way,  and  the  patient  is  restored  to  health ;  or  the  affection 
assumes  a  chronic  form,  and  runs  on  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  indefinitely, 
with  irregular  alternations  of  remission  and  exacerbation.  Not  unfreqnenUj 
it  appears  at  first  with  milder  features,  and  becomes  agg^vated  aa  It  ad- 
vances. In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  discharge  is  of  the  uric  acid  char- 
acter, especially  when  attended  in  the  commencement  with  febrile  symptomSi 
and  always  when  associated  with  gout  In  the  phosphatic  variety,  the  suf- 
ferings from  the  mere  deposition  are  so  mixed  up  with  those  incident  to  the 
organic  disease  in  the  urinary  organs,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
how  much  is  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  proper  llthiasia.  One  of 
the  painful  paroxysms  or  exacerbations,  attendant  upon  the  evacuation  of 
sandy  matter,  is  usually  called  a  fit  of  the  gravel. 

When  concretions  form  so  large  as  to  come  under  the  designation  of  cal- 
culi, the  effects  are  much  more  serious.  They  are  different,  according  as  the 
calculus  is  in  the  kidney,  ureter,  or  bladder. 

Calculi  are  almost  always  formed  originally  In  the  kidney.  Crystalline 
particles  are  often  observed  in  the  tabull  urinlferi,  and  small  concretions  are 
occasiooally  seen  sticking  in  the  points  of  the  papillfle,  and  partly  project- 
ing into  the  infundibula.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  detained  in  the  pelvis 
or  calyces,  sometimes  singly,  but  occasionally  also  in  considerable  numbers. 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  generally  small,  often  not  larger  than  the  head  of 
a  pin,  and  seldom  larger  l^an  a  pea.  Occasionallv,  however,  they  attain  a 
great  magnitude,  filling  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney,  and  weighing 
two  or  three  ounces.  In  many  instances,  they  produce  little  obvioos  effeet^ 
and  are  carried  for  a  long  time  without  serious  inconvenience.  There  may 
be  occasional  uneasiness  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  embarrassment  in  the 
passage  of  the  urine,  with  the  dischargee  of  calculous  matter;  but  the  Mjmf^ 
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toms  are  Dot  sach  as  wonld  lead  to  the  SQapicion  of  the  exlsteoee  of  renal 
calcali.  OfteD,  however,  it  is  otherwise.  There  is  mach  paio  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney,  with  all  the  other  symptoms  of  nephritic  inflammation,  snch 
as  frequent  micturition,  scanty,  high-coloured,  or  bloody  urine,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  pains  shooting  towards  the  groin  or  down  the  thigh, 
with  retraction  of  the  testicle,  &c.  (See  Nephritis.)  Sudden  jars  or  con- 
cussions of  the  body  from  a  false  step,  Jumping,  rough  riding,  &c.  are  apt 
to  excite  uneasiness  and  even  acut^  pain;  and  rest  is  attended  with  greater 
relief  than  in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  from  other  causes.  The  occasional 
discharge,  moreover,  of  calculous  matter  by  urine  serves  to  direct  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  the  particular  character  of  the  renal  calculus 
may  often  be  told  from  the  nature  of  the  substance  discharged.  The  symp- 
toms,  though  somewhat  relieved  by  treatment,  are  apt  to  return  in  conse* 
qnence  of  the  continued  presence  of  the  irritating  matter,  until  at  length, 
after  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic,  such  as  attends  the  passage  of  a  calculus 
through  the  ureter,  one  or  more  small  concretions  escape  with  the  urine,  and 
the  complaint  often  ceases  for  a  time,  or  disappears  altogether.  The  con* 
tinned  presence  of  calcali  in  the  kidney  sometimes  leads  to  very  serious  or* 
ganic  disease,  such  as  abscess,  absorption  of  the  glandular  structure,  and 
great  distension  consequent  upoci  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine.  (See 
Chronic  Nephritis,  and  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.)  Sometimes 
also  it  gives  rise  to  fatal  suppression  of  urine,  probably  by  compression  of 
the  secreting  vessels,  either  directly,  or  through  the  intervention  of  the  accu* 
mnlated  and  retained  secretion. 

When  the  calculus  enters  the  ureter  it  produces  a  double  injury ;  first,  by 
its  rough  surface  or  sharp  angles,  wounding  the  mucous  membrane,  and,«fle- 
condly,  by  its  magnitude  distending  the  coats  of  the  tube,  and  thus  inducing 
excessive  irritation.  The  pain  which  attends  its  passage  is  sometimes  ex- 
cruciating, and  perhaps  equals  any  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  It 
is  usually  more  or  less  paroxysmal,  and  has  therefore  been  called  nephrOio 
colic.  The  affection  has  been  already  sufficiently  described  under  the  title 
of  nephralgia,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  After  a  variable  duration  of 
the  severest  suffering,  the  patient  is  often  suddenly  relieved  by  the  escape  of 
the  calculus  into  the  bladder,  and  it  is  said  that  the  relief  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  a  paroxysm  of  unusual  intensity,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  sen- 
sibility of  the  extremity  of  the  duct  In  some  instances,  the  calculus  is  de- 
tained in  the  ureter,  either  producing  complete  obstruction,  and  consequent 
accumulation  of  urine,  with  distension,  ulceration,  or  rupture,  or  renal  ischu- 
ria, or  so  arranging  itself  in  the  end  as  to  allow  the  urine  to  flow  past  it,  and 
thus  producing  directly  no  other  mischief  than  inflammation  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  In  relation  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  different  kinds  of 
calculi  in  the  ureter,  it  is  probable  that  the  oxalate  of  lime  concretions  pro- 
duce the  severest  pain  from  their  roughness  and  hardness,  and  the  phosphatie 
the  least  because  less  generally  crystallized.  The  latter,  however,  are  com* 
paratively  rare ;  as  the  phosphates  are  little  disposed  to  form  original  con- 
cretions, and  are  generally  produced  by  deposition  about  a  nucleus.  The 
uric  acid  concretions  are  greatly  more  numerous  than  both  the  others  together. 
The  character  of  the  calculus  may  be  conjectured  from  that  of  the  urine.  If 
uric  acid  or  the  urates  are  copiously  deposited,  the  concretions  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  nature ;  and  so  also  of  the  phosphates ;  while  the 
absence  of  all  deposit,  or  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  any  state  in  the  urinet 
especially  if  the  nephralgic  paroxysms  are  unusually  severe,  would  lead  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  offending  cause  might  be  the  oxalate  of  lime. 

In  the  bladder,  a  small  calculus  does  not  necessarily  occasion  much  on* 
easiness.    The  immediate  relief  experienced  upon  its  escape  firom  the  iistar 
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Is  80  great,  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  safficientlj  npon  his  gnard  against  the 
ultimate  conseqaences.  Generally,  the  calculos  passes  rapidly  throagh  the 
urethra ;  as  this  tube  is  of  larger  caliber  than  the  ureters.  In  sooie  instances 
it  sticks  in  its  passage,  causing  painful  pricking  sensations,  and  a  more  or  less 
complete  obstruction  of  the  urine.  This  is  a  case  ezclusiyely  for  the  surgeon. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  from  want  of  due  attention  at  the  time,  It  remains 
in  the  bladder,  and  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  stone.  It  is  probable  that  cal- 
culi seldom  originate  in  the  bladder.  A  nucleus,  generally  of  uric  acid,  some- 
times of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  other  matters, 
enters  through  one  of  the  ureters,  and  then  receiyes  accretions,  either  of  its 
own  or  a  different  nature,  according  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  Should  the 
phosphatic  condition  prevail,  in  consequence  either  of  the  general  state  of 
the  constitution,  or  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  from  local  causes,  the  additions 
will  consist  of  the  phosphates.  Not  unfrequently,  alternate  layers  of  differ- 
ent deposits  are  found  in  the  stone.  Occasionally,  instead  of  a  nucleus  of 
uric  acid,  or  the  oxalate  of  lime,  the  deposition  will  take  place  around  a 
portion  of  coagulated  blood  or  fibrin,  or  any  foreign  body  that  may  have 
accidentally  entered  the  bladder.  Sometimes  the  calculus  remains  long  in 
the  bladder,  and  increases  greatly  before  it  produces  much  inconvenience. 
(Generally,  however,  its  presence  is  indicated  by  a  disposition  to  frequent 
micturition,  an  occasional  sudden  stoppage  of  the  stream  of  urine,  painful 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  bladder,  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
urethra,  and  itching  and  painful  sensations  in  the  glans  penis,  which  lead, 
especially  in  children,  to  a  frequent  pulling  and  gpreat  elongation  of  the  pre- 
puce. These  symptoms  are  gradually  increased.  The  disposition  to  pass 
water  becomes  at  length  extremely  urgent  and  almost  incessant,  and  the 
spasms  of  the  bladder  exquisitely  painful.  The  least  jar  occasions  severe 
Buffering,  so  that  riding  in  a  rough  vehicle  becomes  almost  impossible.  Yesi- 
cal  mucus  is  discharged  in  great  quantities,  the  urine  becomes  offensive,  and 
copious  deposition  of  the  phosphates  often  takes  place.  The  general  health 
at  length  gives  way.  Hectic  fever  ensues,  with  great  debility  and  emaciatloo ; 
and  at  last  death  Arom  inflammation  and  disorganization  of  the  bladder  re* 
Ueves  the  patient.  These  symptoms,  however,  though  strongly  character- 
istic, should  not  be  exclusively  relied  on  in  forming  a  diagnosis.  Sounding 
is  the  only  infallible  method  of  determining  the  existence  of  stone  in  the  blad* 
der.  Sometimes  the  stone  is  encysted ;  and  then  the  symptoms  are  much 
more  obscure.  To  the  physician  it  is  chiefly  important  to  know  that  calcu- 
lus in  the  bladder  exists,  in  order  not  to  confound  it  with  other  complaint! ; 
and  to  be  aware  of  its  composition,  in  order  that  he  may  administer  suitable 
palliative  remedies.  The  latter  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  exclusively  by 
the  examination  of  the  urine,  and  the  matters  discharged  with  It. 

Treatment  o/Lithiasia. — The  means  of  relieving  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  kidney,  ureters,  and  bladder  by  calculous  depositions,  are  treated  of  else- 
where. (See  the  articles  NephriiiSf  Nephralgia^  and  Gyslitis.)  The  mea- 
sures which  require  attention  here,  are  those  calculated  to  prevent  the  depo- 
sition from  taking  place  within  the  body,  and  to  remove  the  deposited  matter. 
As  the  mode  of  treatment  is  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  calculous  nat- 
ter, it  will  be  proper  to  give  separately  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  three 
prominent  forms  of  lithiasis  already  described. 

I.  In  the  uric  acid  variety,  the  indications  are  I.  to  render  the  nrle  add 
more  soluble  in  the  urine;  2.  to  increase  the  solvent  power  of  the  oriae 
itself;  3.  to  correct  the  constitutional  tendency  to  excess  in  the  prodnetioa 
of  uric  acid,  or  of  any  other  acid  which  may  have  the  property  of  preeipi- 
tating  it  from  its  solution;  and  4.  to  remove  firom  the  body  any  calcolos 
whieh  may  have  been  already  formed. 
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To  render  the  aric  acid  more  soloble,  recourse  mast  be  had  to  the  alkalies 
or  alkaline  earths.  These  are,  indeed,  by  far  the  most  efficient  remedies  Iq 
this  variety  of  lithiasis.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa  should  be 
preferred,  as  less  liable  than  the  caastic  alkalies,  or  even  their  carbonates,  to 
injure  the  stomach.  Either  of  these  bicarbonates  may  be  given  for  a  long 
time  withont  injury.  I  have  always  employed  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
seldom  found  it  to  fail  in  correcting,  for  a  time,  a  tendency  to  the  deposition 
of  uric  acid  or  the  urates.  It  is  less  unpleasant  than  the  corresponding  sail 
of  potassa,  and  probably  not  less  efficacious.  By  rendering  the  urine  alka- 
line, these  salts  enable  it  to  hold  the  uric  acid  in  solution.  They  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  thus  meeting 
the  second  indication.  It  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  correct  the  excessive 
production  of  the  acid;  but  they  afford  relief  to  the  symptoms,  and  prevent 
injurious  results,  while  other'means  are  employed  for  effecting  a  radical  cure. 
When  the  cause  of  the  excess  of  uric  acid  is  temporary,  it  often  happens 
that  no  other  remedies  are  necessary.  The  bicarbonate^  have  still  another 
advantage,  that  they  are  capable  of  dissolving  the  phosphates  as  well  as  uric 
acid,  and  consequently  do  not  occasion  the  deposition  of  these  salts,  as  the 
carbonates  and  caustic  alkalies  are  accused  of  doing.  They  should  be  used 
freely,  and  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  liquid.  The  best  solvent  for 
them  is  carbonic  acid  water,  as  it  is  usually  very  acceptable  to  the  stomachf 
and  at  the  same  time  supplies  any  deficiency  of  carbonic  ^\d  which  may 
exist  in  the  salt  Half  a  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given,  dis- 
solved in  from  four  to  eight  fluidounces  of  carbonic  acid  water,  with  or  with- 
out ganger  syrup,  four  times  a  day.  It  should  be  continued  until  the  urine 
ceases  to  yield  any  sediment  on  cooling,  passes  freely,  and  recovers  its 
natural  colour;  and,  if  omitted,  should  be  resumed  immediately  upon  the 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms.  The  natural  mineral  waters,  most  useful  in 
calculous  complaints,  are  those  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Such  are 
the  celebrated  waters  of  Yichy,  in  France.  Solution  of  potassa,  the  alka- 
line carbonates,  magnesia,  lime-water,  and  soap  have  all  been  employed  to 
meet  the  same  indication,  and  all  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  same  effect 
There  might  be  circumstances  under  which  one  of  these  antacids  would  be 
preferable;  as  lime-water,  for  example,  in  cases  of  chronic  nausea  and  vom- 
iting ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  inferior  to  the  bicarbonates. 

Borax  and  phosphate  of  soda  have  been  recommended  in  this  variety  of 
gravel,  in  consequence  of  their  solvent  power  over  uric  acid.  Benzoic  acid 
was  also  suggested  by  Dr.  Alexander  lire ;  but  the  supposition  upon  which 
the  suggestion  was  founded,  that  this  acid  has  the  property  of  converting 
the  uric  into  soluble  hippuric  acid  in  the  system,  has  not  been  sustained. 
Upon  another  principle,  however,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  it  proves  useful  in 
phosphatic  depositions. 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  that,  namely,  of  increasing  the  solvent 
power  of  the  urine,  means  must  be  employed  to  increase  its  quantity.  Hence, 
the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  cool  diluent  liquids,  such  as  gum  arable 
water,  flaxseed  tea,  and  the  infusion  of  slippery  elm,  sassafras  pith,  and  benne 
leaves.  Carbonic  acid  water  is  sometimes  a  useful  beverage  in  these  casea. 
Benefit  will  now  and  then  accrue  from  adding  some  diuretic  substance  to  the 
drink,  especially  in  chronic  cases  in  which  moderate  stimulation  may  not  be 
objectionable.  Such  additions  are  the  oil  of  juniper,  wild-carrot,  and  the 
spirit  of  nitrons  ether.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  serve 
also  to  fulfil  this  as  well  as  the  first  indication. 

In  order  to  correct  the  tendency  to  an  excessive  production  of  uric  acid, 
we  must. remove  its  causes.  The  patient,  therefore,  should  be  restricted  to 
a  vegetable  diet  in  the  acnte  form  of  the  eomplaint;  and|  even  in  chroaie 
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cases,  should  employ  animal  food  with  moderation.  Alcoholic  drinks  shoold 
be  forbidden.  To  preyent  the  generation  or  accumulation  of  any  other  acid 
in  the  system,  which  may  tend  to  precipitate  the  uric  acid,  acescent  articles 
of  food  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  substances  of  difficult  digestion,  which 
may  favour  the  production  of  acid  in  the  stomach  by  diminishing  its  solvent 
powers.  The  alkalies  also  meet  this  indication  by  neutralizing  any  excess 
of  acid  produced.  Other  means  calculated  to  prevent  accumulation  of  add 
in  the  circulation,  are  such  as  excite  the  skin  or  the  bowels  to  increased 
action,  and  throw  off  the  acid  through  these  emunctories.  In  the  febrile 
state,  the  neutral  cathartic  salts  may  be  used  as  purgatives,  and  the  citrate 
of  potassa  and  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonia  as  diaphoretics.  The  latter 
salts  are  best  given  in  the  state  of  efiervescence.  They  have  the  additional 
advantage,  that,  by  the  decomposition  of  their  pcld  ingredients  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  digestion,  they  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  impart  this 
property  also  to  the  urine.  In  the  absence  of  fever,  combinations  of  opium 
with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic  will  be  useful,  especially  at  bedtime.  Re* 
course  may  also  be  had  to  the  warm  bath.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the 
skin.  Moderate  exercise  is  advantageous,  both  by  enabling  the  system  to 
appropriate  the  food  admitted  into  it,  without  the  necessity  of  throwing  off 
the  excess  in  the  form  of  urea  or  uric  acid,  and  by  sustaining  the  eliminating 
function  of  the  skin. 

The  fourth  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  means  directed  to  the  solution, 
disintegration,  or  mechanical  expulsion  of  the  calculus.  These  are  to  be 
resorted  to  whether  the  calculus  is  in  the  kidney  or  the  bladder.  To  effect 
its  solution,  no  means  are  so  efficacious  as  a  very  free  and  long-continued 
use  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates.  The  urine  should  be  brought  into  the 
alkaline  state  by  these  salts,  and  kept  so  for  months  if  necessary.  Instances 
are  recorded,  in  which  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  even  stones  in  the 
bladder  have  been  completely  removed  in  this  way.  Renal  calculi  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sometimes  disintegrated,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of 
expulsion,  by  the  use  of  stimulating  diuretics,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine, 
copaiba,  and  cantharides.  It  is  certain  that  sometimes,  after  the  free  use  of 
these  substances,  large  quantities  of  calculous  matter  have  been  discharged 
with  the  urine,  to  the  great  relief  of  previous  uneasiness  in  the  lumbar  re* 
gion,  and  other  morbid  symptoms.  But  their  mode  of  action  is  not  so 
certain.  It  may  be  that,  by  their  stimulant  influence  upon  the  kidneys,  they 
enable  the  tubnli  uriniferi  more  thoroughly  to  discharge  the  calculous  matter 
contained  in  them,  than  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  diuresis.  It  may  be, 
also,  that  the  calculous  matter  alluded  to  is  the  result  of  a  stimulated  secre* 
tion,  and  the  relief  owing  to  its  elimination  from  the  system. 

When  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  calculi  are  fixed  in  the  kidneys,  it 
is  possible  that  the  concussion  of  emetics,  united  with  the  relaxing  influence 
of  the  nausea  they  produce,  may  cause  their  dislodg^ent;  and  horseback 
riding,  or  the  motion  of  a  jolting  carriage,  has  been  recommended  with  the 
same  view;  but  these  measures  must  be  employed  with  great  caution. 

Of  the  measures  calculated  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  calculus  into  the 
bladder,  sufficient  has  been  said  elsewhere.  (See  Nephralgia.)  After  it  has 
reached  the  bladder,  means  should  be  immediately  employed  for  its  expulsion, 
if  it  do  not  pass  out  spontaneously.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  as  it 
is  by  such  precaution  that  the  formation  of  stone  in  the  bladder  is  to  be  pre* 
vented.  When,  therefore,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  calculus  has 
escaped  from  the  ureter,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  retain  his  urine  as 
long  as  he  conveniently  can,  drinking  in  the  mean  time  freely  of  water  or  mn* 
cilaginous  fluid,  and,  when  the  bladder  is  quite  full,  to  bend  his  body  forward 
80  as  to  make  the  entrance  to  the  urethra  the  lowest  part»  and  then  to  die- 
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charge  his  urine  in  a  Ibll  stream.  The  urine  shoald  be  carefdllj  examined 
to  ascertain  whether  a  calcnlns  has  passed.  If  not,  the  above  process  should 
be  repeated  time  after  time.  Sir  B.  Brodie  recommends  that,  prefiouslj  to 
the  discharge  of  the  urine,  a  large  bougie  should  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  and  withdrawn  at  the  moment  of  the  effort  of  micturition.  The  cal- 
culus sometimes  follows  the  bougie  immediatelj.  During  the  employment  of 
these  methods,  attempts  to  dissolve,  or  at  least  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
calculus  should  be  made  by  a  free  use  of  the  alkdine  bicarbonates.  Should 
the  calculus  become  lodged  in  the  urethra,  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  will  be 
necessary.  Should  none  be  discharged,  and  yet  all  symptoms  of  its  presence 
in  the  bladder  cease,  there  will  be  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  dis* 
solved ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  efforts  for  its  solution 
or  expulsion  may  be  omitted. 

It  has  been  said  that  persevering  efforts  should  be  made  to  effect  the  solu- 
tion of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  the  internal  use  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates. 
Should  this  object  not  be  obtained,  and,  when  the  stone  is  of  any  considera- 
ble size,  success  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  still  much  good  may  possibly  be 
done  by  preventing  further  deposition,  and  thus  obviating  increase  of  bulk 
and  roughness  of  the  surface.  The  solution  of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  the 
injection  of  certain  fluid  menstrua  has  been  frequently  attempted.  Sir  B. 
Brodie  sncceeded,  in  one  instance,  by  the  injection,  every  two,  three,  or  four 
days,  of  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  two  and  a 
half  minims  to  the  ounce.  (LoncL  Med,  €hz.,  viii.  355.)  This  injection  is 
adapted  to  the  phosphates.  In  the  case  of  uric  acid  calculus,  a  solution  of 
the  alkaline  bicarbonates  should  be  employed.  This  apparently  very  rational 
mode  of  treating  vesical  calculi  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried.  By  the  use 
of  a  double  catheter,  a  constant  stream  into  and  out  of  the  bladder  may  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  may  be  considered  desirable.  Galvanism  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  means  of  effecting  the  solution  or  disintegration  of  the  stone;  and 
an  instrument  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  by  which  the  influ- 
ence of  a  galvanic  current,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  a  current  of  liquid 
having  a  chemical  action  upon  the  stone,  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

2.  in  the  pJiosphcUio  variety  of  lithiasis,  the  most  important  indications 
are  1.  to  prevent  the  production  of  an  excess  of  the  phosphates,  and  2.  to 
prevent  their  deposition.  The  prodnction  in  excess  being  associated  with 
dyspepsia,  general  debility,  and  nervous  disorder,  it  is  important  to  obviate 
these  several  conditions  by  tonics,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  the 
hepatic  secretion,  a  proper  regulation  of  diet  and  exercise,  and  a  jndicous 
use  of  narcotics.  The  whole  treatment  applicable  to  dyspepsia  may  be  em- 
ployed. (See  Dyspepsia.)  In  relation,  however,  to  exercise,  care  must  be 
taken,  if  a  calculus  already  exists  within  the  body,  that  it  be  not  too  violent. 
Should  any  evidence  exist  of  over-exertion  of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  functions, 
or  inflammation  of  the  nervous  centres,  means  should  be  employed  to  correct 
these  conditions  respectively.  Opinm  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  an  invaluable 
remedy  in  this  variety  of  lithiasis.  It  not  only  quiets  the  irritation  of  the 
nrioary  organs,  and  of  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  greatly  increases  the 
comfort  of  the  patient;  bnt  it  controls  also  the  secretion  of  urine,  which  it 
tends  to  keep  in  the  proper  state  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Thus,  it 
is  asserted  Uiat  no  means  are  more  efficacious  in  maintaining  the  healthy 
acidity  of  urine  than  the  use  of  opium.  The  patient  should  be  kept  under  its 
moderate  influence  during  the  paroxysms.  The  dose  may  be  from  half  a  grain 
to  a  g^ain,  two,  three,  or  four  times  a  day.  When  opium  disagprees  with  the 
patient,  some  other  narcotic,  as  camphor,  hyoscyamus,  coninm,  or  dulcamara 
may  be  resorted  to.  Strychnia  has  been  recommended  in  reference  to  its  opera- 
tion on  the  spinal  marrow,  derangement  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  fruitfU 
source  of  alkaline  urine,  aiid  consequently  of  the  phosphaUc  deposition. 
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The  depositioD  of  the  phosphates  would  be  l>est  prevented  by  rendering^ 
the  urine  acid.  On  this  account  the  mineral  acids  were  at  one  time  highly 
recommended,  under  the  impression  that  they  might  be  secreted  with  the 
urine,  and  supersaturate  the  alitali.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these 
acids  do  not  enter  the  urine  in  their  free  state,  and  it  is  asserted  that  they 
have  not  been  found  to  correct  the  alitalinity  of  this  secretion.  This  is  pro- 
bably true  in  many  cases.  When  the  alitalinity  depends  upon  causes  acting 
in  the  urinary  organs,  as  upon  the  secretion  of  unhealthy  mucus,  the  acids 
cani^ot  affect  it,  as  they  do  not  reach  these  organs  in  their  free  state.  But 
when  it  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  the  general  condition  of  the 
system,  they  may  probably  do  good  by  neutralising  alkali  which  might  other- 
wise find  its  way  into  the  urine.  At  any  rate  they  are  excellent  tonics,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  system  characteristic  of  the  phospha- 
tic  diathesis.  Either  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  or  nitromariatic  acid 
may  be  employed.  The  last  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  in  cases  of  dis- 
ordered hepatic  secretion.  Some  of  the  vegetable  acids  appear  to  have  done 
good  occasionally  in  lithiasis.  Thus,  cures  are  asserted  to  have  been  fre- 
quently produced  by  the  use  of  hard  cider.  At  least  this  remedy  is  worthy 
of  being  tried  in  the  phosphatic  variety  of  the  disease.  Benzoic  acid  has 
the  eff'ect  of  rendering  urine  acidulous,  probably  by  conversion  into  hippnric 
acid,  and  may  be  given,  therefore,  in  the  phosphatic  lithiasis  with  great 
effect,  80  far  as  concerns  the  prevention  of  the  deposition.'^ 

But  it  appears  to  be  now  generally  admitted,  contrary  to  former  opinioo, 
that  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  are  the  most  efficient  medicines  in  preventing 
the  deposition,  and  effecting  the  solution  of  the  phosphatic,  as  well  as  of  the 
uric  acid  sediments.  It  is  only  the  bicarbonates,  however,  that  have  this 
effect     The  carbonates  and  pure  alkalies  increase  the  deposition. 

No  advantage  accrues  from  an  increase  of  the  secretion  of  arine.  It  if 
indeed  frequently  too  copious,  and  sometimes  requires  repression.  As  the. 
disease  is  often  associated  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  probably  owes  its  obstinacy  to  this 
cause,  remedies  which  (Produce  an  alterative  impression  upon  these  organs 
are  occasionally  useful.  Hence,  the  turpentines  or  their  volatile  oil,  copaiba^ 
buchu,  uva  ursi,  pareira  brava,  &c.  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  ad- 
ministered. By  correcting  the  secretion  of  mucus,  they  obviate  the  cause 
of  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  consequently  the  phosphatic  deposition. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  patient,  in  this  as  in  the  preceding 
variety  of  lithiasis,  should  be  clothed  in  flannel  He  should  especially  avoid 
the  use  of  hard  water  as  drink.  Both  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
often  contained  in  such  water,  may  possibly  dispose  to  the  phosphatic  sedi- 
ment.    Stone  in  the  bladder  is  peculiarly  abundant  in  limestone  regions. 

The  remarks  made  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  !■ 
the  uric  acid  variety  of  the  complaint,  are  also  applicable  here. 

3.  In  the  treatment  of  the  oxalic  /t^tosts,  the  practitioner  most  be  gaided 
by  the  general  condition  of  the  system.  Sometimes  it  may  require  a  mode- 
rate antiphlogistic  treatment,  sometimes  the  reverse.    Dr.  Front  recommends 


*  Dr.  O.  Owen  Rees  thinks  that  the  indioation  in  this  affection  is  not,  as  has 
supposed,  to  reader  the  urine  aoid.  He  beliefes  that  acid  urine  irritatee  ihe  mucoas 
membrane,  and  has  the  effect  of  sustaining  the  inflammation  in  thai  membrane,  which 
he  considers  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  of  the  coase- 
quent  phosphatic  deposit.  He  rather  adTises  the  use  of  alkaline  medicines  and  demid* 
cents,  bj  which,  the  irritating  acid  being  neutralis«l,  the  seereCioa  is  readarad  blaadbr 
and  the  inflammation  is  allowed  (o  subside,'  or  maj  jield  to  other  treatment.  He  ad* 
vises  especiallj  the  alkaline  salts,  as  the  citrate  and  tartrate  of  potsssa,  which  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  rendering  the  urine  alkaline  in  conseqQea6e  of  the  deeompoaitloa 
ef  their  orgaaio  acid.  {LamL  Mwd.  Otu.,  July,  1861,  p.  Zb.y^H9  Is  cAc  lAM 
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mineral  acids,  particalarlj  the  nitric,  combined  with  other  tonics,  in  order  to 
change  the  diathesis  to  that  in  which  the  disposition  is  to  deposit  nnc  acid. 
Bat  as  soon  as  any  tendency  to  the  latter  sediment  is  observed  in  the  urine, 
the  treatment  should  be  suspended.  Of  the  acids,  Dr.  Bird  prefers  the  nitro- 
muriatic,  but,  when  great  nervous  irritability  exists,  recommends  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and,  in  anemic  cases,  the  chalybeates.  He  has  found  advantage  from 
colchicum  in  some  obstinate  cases.  The  shower  bath  also  is  useful.  Nitro- 
muriatic  acid  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  my  experience.  All  articles  of 
diet  containing  oxalic  acid,  or  readily  converted  into  it,  should  be  forbid- 
den. The  patient  should,  therefore,  avoid  sorrel,  whether  of  the  genus  ox- 
alis  or  rumex,  as  a  salad,  should  never  eat  rhubarb  pies,  and  should  partake 
very  moderately  of  sugar.  Indigestible  substances  generally  should  be  ex- 
eluded  from  the  diet,  and  no  fermented  liquor  allowed.  Dr.  Bird  considers 
a  very  small  quantity  of  brandy  and  water  at  meals  as  the  best  beverage. 
Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  The  dietetic  and  general  hygienic 
rules  adapted  to  dyspepsia  are  applicable  to  this  form  of  lithiasis.  Little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  to  dissolve  the  oxalate  of  lime  when  deposited.  So  far 
as  regards  mechanical  measures  for  expulsion,  the  same  rules  are  applicable 
to  the  uric  acid  calculi. 


•Article  XL 

RETENTION  OF  URINE. 

WinsN  urine  is  secreted,  but  not  evacuated,  it  is  said  to  be  retained,  and 
the  affection  is  denominated  retention  of  urine.  This  may  occur  in  the  kid- 
neys, or  in  the  bladder. 

1.  Benal  Retention. — This  is  not  always  easily  distinguishable  from 
suppression  of  nrine,  in  which  the  secretory  function  is  suspended  or  abolished. 
In  both,  the  discharge  of  urine  either  greatly  diminishes,  or  entirely  ceases ; 
and  in  both,  the  signs  which  indicate  fulness  or  distension  of  the  bladder  are 
wanting,  and  little  or  no  urine  escapes  upon  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 
In  retention,  however,  there  is  much  more  pain  than  in  suppression.  There 
is,  also,  in  the  former,  a  distressing  sense  of  weight  or  distension  in  the  lum- 
bar region;  great  nneasiness  is  produced  by  strong  pressure  in  the  loins; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  the  ureters  and  kidneys  have  sometimes  been  so  much 
distended  as  to  form  a  fluctuating  tumour,  discoverable  from  without.  Be- 
sides, the  retention  is  seldom  complete.  Occasionally  there  may  be  a  consid- 
erable discharge  of  urine,  consequent  upon  a  partial  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tion ;  and,  even  if  no  urine  pass  the  obstructed  point,  still  a  portion  may 
enter  the  bladder  from  the  opposite  kidney,  and  escape  by  the  urethra.  In 
suppression,  there  is  either  no  discharge,  or  the  quantity  is  very  small,  and 
liable  to  little  diversity. 

The  consequences  of  renal  retention,  unless  the  obstruction  be  speedily 
removed,  are  very  serious.  If  the  obstruction  exists  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ureter,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  even  the  kidney  itself  become  greatly 
distended ;  and  the  renal  structure  has  sometimes  been  so  much  stretched  out 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  membranous  bag.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  ureter  is 
closed,  this  tube  becomes  also  vastly  dilated  above  the  point  of  obstruction. 
In  some  instances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  suppression  is  induced  in 
consequence  of  pressure  npon  the  secreting  surfaces,  and  death  speedily  re- 
sults from  this  cause.  In  other  cases,  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  com- 
plete disorganization  of  the  kidney  take  place,  with  rupture,  and  all  the  fotal 
consequences  of  effused  pus  and  urine. 
TOii.  n.  4S 
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The  most  frequent  caases  of  renal  retention  are  calculi  in  the  ureter,  or  at 
itB  origin  in  the  pelyis  of  the  kidney.  Coagnia  of  blood  or  fibrin  may  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  Obstruction  of  the  passage  may  also  arise  from  in- 
flammatory thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  ureter,  or  the  pressure  upon  it  of 
tumours  fh>m  without 

2.  Vesical  Betention. — Retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder  is,  in  gene- 
ral, very  easily  distinguished.  The  occurrence  of  inability  to  make  water 
leads  to  an  examination  of  the  bladder,  which  is  felt  aboYe  the  pubea,  form- 
ing a  roundish,  well-defined,  and  sometimes  visible  tumour.  Occasionally, 
however,  in  very  fat  persons,  or  in  tympanitic  states  of  the  abdomen,  it  can- 
not be  easily  distinguished  by  the  touch.  In  this  case,  the  dulness  upon  per- 
cussion over  the  whole  region  which  it  occupies,  contrasting  with  the  reson- 
ance of  the  surrounding  space,  will  be  sufficiently  diagnostic.  A  complica- 
tion of  ascites  with  retention  might  cause  some  embarrassment ;  but  the  pe- 
culiar pain  produced  by  pressure  on  the  distended  bladder,  or,  if  this  fail,  the 
introduction  of  a  finger  into  the  rectum,  or  of  a  catheter  through  the  urethra, 
will  soon  decide  the  question.  The  distension  goes  on  increasing  with  the 
continuance  of  the  retention;  and  the  bladder  sometimes  acquires  enormous 
dimensions,  reaching  to  the  umbilicus,  or  even,  in  some  rare  instances,  as  high 
as  the  scrobiculus  cordis.  It  has,  under  these  circumstances,  been  mistaken 
for  ascites. 

There  are  two  conditions  of  retention  materially  differing  in  their  symp- 
toms; one,  in  which  the  affection  is  suddenly  induced,  the  other,  in  which  it 
comes  on  gradually.  In  the  former,  there  is  usually  much  pain  in  the  hypo- 
gastrium  and  perineum,  with  a  constant  and  distressing  desire  to  pass  water, 
but  ineffectual  notwithstanding  the  strongest  efforts.  The  pain  is  much  in- 
creased by  pressure  over  the  pubes.  If  the  affection  continues,  the  patient 
becomes  feverish,  restless,  anxious,  and  exceedingly  distressed,  until  at  length 
a  portion  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  gives  way,  and  the  urine  escapes  either 
into  the  peritoneum  with  inevitably  fatal  results,  or,  more  frequently,  into  the 
neighbouring  cellular  tissue,  producing  inflammation,  sloughing,  and  gene- 
rally death.  When  the  retention  is  partial,  and  the  accumulation  in  the  blad- 
der gradual,  this  viscus  accommodates  itself  to  the  pressure,  and  may  be 
greatly  distended  without  much  uneasiness.  The  ureters,  and  even  the  pel- 
vis of  the  kidneys,  sometimes  participate  in  the  distension.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  unless  relieved,  the  same  symptoms  are  apt  to  come  on  as  in  the 
acute  form,  and  with  the  same  fatal  result 

The  causes  of  vesical  retention  are  twofold,  namely,  obstruction  of  the 
urethra,  and  a  loss  or  diminution  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  bladder. 
Obstruction  may  arise  from  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  cellular  tissue  at  the  entrance  of  the  urethra;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
symptoms  of  irritable  or  inflamed  bladder  are  added  to  those  properly  be- 
longing to  the  retention.  It  may  also  arise  from  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  sphincter  fibres  under  the  influence  of  cold,  direct  irritation,  inflamma- 
tion, or  nervous  disorder,  especially  hysteria.  Other  causes  of  obstruction 
are  a  pendulous  tumour  falling  upon  the  entrance  of.  the  urethra,  tumours  of 
the  uterus  or  vag^a,  the  gravid  uterus  pressing  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
aiid  more  frequently  still,  especially  in  old  people,  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate. But  the  most  frequent  obstruction  of  all,  is  that  from  stricture  of  the 
urethra.  Diminished  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat  may  arise  firom  the 
debility  of  old  age,  the  deficient  innervation  of  low  fevers,  and  cerebral  or 
spinal  disease,  attended  with  paralysis.  In  these  cases,  the  retention  is  not 
complete.  When  the  bladder  is  to  a  certain  degree  distended,  even  though 
it  may  have  lost  all  muscular  power,  its  elasticity  is  sufficient  to  overeooM 
the  feeble  resistance  of  the  sphincter,  and  a  portion  of  the  urine  eacape%  ia 
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general,  inyolantarily.  Thfs  happens  especially  at  night ;  and  there  is  some 
danger  of  mistaking  the  affection  for  incontinence,  unless  the  practitioner  is 
on  his  gnard.  In  states  of  system  in  which  the  patient  is  insensible,  as  in 
typhoid  fevers,  there  is  peculiar  liability  to  this  mistake,  which  may  lead  to 
serions  conseqaences.  This  state  of  the  bladder  is  often  very  annoying.  All 
Tolantary  power  of  evacnation  is  lost,  bnt  with  erery  movement  which  causes 
gravity  to  favour  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  and  with  every  unusual  degree 
of  pressure  on  the  bladder,  as  in  coughing  or  sneezing,  a  portion  of  t&e 
urine  escapes  involuntarily,  producing  irritation,  and  even  excoriation  of  the 
skin  where  in  contact  with  it,  and  an  excessively  disagreeable  odour  about 
the  person.  Such  cases  are  a  combination  of  retention  and  incontinence. 
The  very  act  of  distension  has  the  effect  of  debilitating  the  muscular  coat, 
and,  in  the  end,  if  continued,  of  entirely  destroying  its  contractile  power. 
Hence,  the  habit  of  resisting  the  desire  to  evacuate  the  urine  may,  if  long 
enough  continued,  gradually  induce  retention. 

Treatment. — Renal  retention,  if  consequent  upon  inflammation,  must  be 
treated  by  means  adapted  to  the  cure  of  nephritis ;  if  upon  calculi  or  coagula 
in  the  ureter,  by  those  which  are  recommended  under  lithiasis  and  nephral- 
gia. In  vesical  retention,  when  proceeding  from  inflammation  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  bleeding,  leeching,  saline  cathartics,  antimonials,  emollient  cata- 
plasms, and  the  warm  bath  are  suitable  remedies,  and  will  seldom  fail.  To 
attempt  to  relieve  the  complaint  with  the  catheter  would  in  general  only  aggra- 
vate the  irritation.  The  instrument  should  be  resorted  to  in  this  and  the 
following  case,  only  when  rendered  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  relieve 
very  painful  or  dangerous  distension.  When  spasm  is  the  cause  of  retention, 
an  anodyne  enema  will  often  be  found  an  effectual  remedy;  and  the  inhala- 
tion of  ether  or  chloroform  will  probably  answer  the  same  purpose,  the  former 
of  the  two  being  preferable  as  the  safer.  Tobacco  or  lobelia  cataplasms  to 
the  perineum  may  also  prove  useful.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  ammoniated  iron  have  been 
recommended.  Should  the  spasm  be  hysterical,  or  the  retention  depend  upon 
hysteria  in  any  other  way,  the  remedies  applicable  to  this  disease  must  be 
employed,  and  especially  cups  or  leeches,  with  subsequent  blistering  or  pus- 
tulation  over  the  spine.  But  care  should  be  taken,  in  such  cases,  not  hastily 
to  resort  to  the  catheter ;  for,  if  once  used,  it  is  again  and  again  called  for, 
and  becomes  at  length  a  necessary  source  of  relief.  When  the  obstruction 
is  purely  mechanical,  as  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged  prostate,  &c., 
the  catheter  becomes  indispensable,  and  if  this  cannot  be  introduced,  the 
bladder  must  be  punctured.     Such  cases,  however,  belong  to  the  surgeon. 

Retention  arising  from  deficient  power  in  the  muscular  coat  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  this  loss  of  power  originated.  If  the 
seat  of  disease  is  in  the  spine,  cups,  blisters,  antimonial  pustnlation,  and  setons 
or  issues  to  the  back  are  appropriate  remedies;  and  some  have  recommended 
moxa  and  even  the  actual  cautery.  If  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  only  a 
part  of  a  general  affection,  dependent  on  disease  of  the  brain,  it  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  If  quite  -local,  or  connected  with  general  debility,  it  is 
to  be  encountered  by  tonic  treatment  addressed  to  the  system,  and  stimulants 
to  the  bladder  itself.  The  cold  bath,  and  the  cold  douche  to  the  perineum 
and  pubes,  are  sometimes  useful  by  rousing  a  salutary  reaction.  Strychnia 
or  nux  vomica,  quinia,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  uva  ursi,  pareira  brava, 
buchu,  cubebs,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  cantharides  have  all  been  recommended, 
and  may  be  tried  successively,  or  variously  combined.  Aloetic  laxatives 
should  be  preferred  in  order  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  unless  the  patient 
should  be  troubled  with  piles.  Ergot  has  been  used  by  M.  Passot,  of  Lyons, 
under  the  impression  that  it  acts  upon  the  bladder  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
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the  uterus ;  and  he  reports  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  said  to  hare  proTed 
efTectual.  (See  Jm.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xz?i.  488.)  Repeated  blister^ 
ing  to  the  sacrum  will  occasionally  prove  useful,  and  electricity  or  galvanism 
may  be  tried  with  the  hope  of  benefit.  In  these  cases,  the  use  of  the  catheter 
is  important  in  order  to  prevent  distension  of  the  bladder,  which  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  its  debility.  It  should  be  introduced  at  least  twice  a  day, 
and,  if  more  frequently  used,  so  mtich  the  better.  After  recovery,  the  patient 
should  be  scrupulously  careful  to  obey  the  call  to  pass  water  in  due  time,  lest 
accumulation  should  take  place  and  produce  distension. 


Article 

INCONTINENCE  OF  URINK 
8ja. — Emweiit, 

In  this  affection  there  is  a  want  of  power  to  control  the  dischargee  of  arine, 
which  is  evacuated  involuntarily.  There  are  two  very  different  condiUona  of 
the  urinary  organs,  both  of  which  are  attended  with  incontinence.  In  one, 
the  bladder  is  so  highly  irritated  that  the  sphincter,  though  in  a  healthy  ataiet 
cannot  resist  the  urgent  desire  of  micturition ;  in  the  other,  the  sphincter  is 
debilitated  or  palsied,  and  cannot  contract  sufficiently  to  retain  the  orine,  Ib 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  bladder.  In  the  former,  the  bladder  may  be  in- 
flamed or  highly  irritated,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
healthy  urine;  or  the  urine  may  be  morbidly  acrid,  so  as  unduly  to  excite  the 
bladder,  though  this  may  have  been  previously  in  a  normal  condition.  This 
sort  of  incontinence  also  frequently  accompanies  stone  in  the  bladder. 

But  it  is  the  second  condition  which  constitutes  true  incontinence.  In 
this,  the  sphincter  either  relaxes  under  less  than  the  ordinary  stimulation 
from  the  urine,  or  is  quite  destitute  of  the  power  of  contraction,  so  that  no 
other  impediment  exists  to  the  escape  of  urine  than  the  pressure  of  the  soft 
parts  upon  the  channel  of  the  urethra;  a  resistance  which  the  slighest  force 
is  sufficient  to  overcome. 

Not  unfrequently  both  these  conditions  exist  in  the  same  case;  the  bladder 
being  irritated  to  more  than  its  ordinary  contraction,  while  the  sphincter  haa 
less  than  the  ordinary  power  of  resistance. 

Under  the  influence  of  sudden  emotion,  especially  of  fear,  involuntaiy  dis- 
charges of  urine  sometimes  take  place.  These  can  be  considered  as  morlnd 
only  when  they  occur  habitually,  or  from  comparatively  slight  causes. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  incontinence  is  that  in  which  the  sphincter  re- 
tains considerable  contractile  power,  but  yields  habitually  to  slight  impulm 
when  the  will  is  not  sufficiently  on  its  gaard,  or  when  it  is  to  a  considerable 
degree  inoperative,  as  in  sleep.  Involuntary  discharge  of  urine  at  night  is  a 
frequent  and  very  disagreeable  affection.  It  is  most  common  in  children  be- 
fore puberty,  and  is  apt  to  cease  spontaneously  after  this  period,  but  is  some- 
times prolonged  into  adult  age.  Though  in  itself  of  little  importance  in 
reference  to  the  health,  it  often  becomes  highly  important  in  its  moral  infin- 
ences,  sometimes  affecting  the  character  and  whole  future  life  of  the  patient 
The  discharge  during  sleep  frequently  occurs  in  consequence  of  dreams;  bol 
often  also  it  is  altogether  involuntary,  without  the  least  conscionsness  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  and  dependent  solely  upon  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter 
ander  the  stimulus  of  the  urine.  It  is  said  that  the  position  of  the  patieol 
haa  some  effect,  and  that  he  is  more  apt  to  make  water  when  lying  oo  the 
back  than  apon  the  ftce  or  aide.    I  have,  howefer,  some  donbls  of  the  acca- 
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racy  of  this  statement.  Occasionallj,  tbe  incoDtlDence  is  experienced  also 
daring  the  day,  so  that  tbe  patient  cannot  retain  bis  nrine  so  long  as  persons 
in  ordinary  health.  This  affection  is  often  attended  with  an  acrid  condition 
of  the  nrine,  which  is  high-col onred,  and  loaded  with  nric  acid  in  solution, 
or  even  with  sediments  of  the  acid  or  its  salts.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  com- 
bination of  irritation  of  bladder  with  debility  of  tbe  sphincter.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  the  nrine  is  pale  and  watery,  and  secreted  in  nnnsual  quan- 
tity. The  affection  appears  to  be  hereditary,  or  at  least  occurs  A-eqnently  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family. 

A  variety  of  incontinence  analogous  to  tbe  above  occasionally  arises  firom 
irregular  nervous  action,  especially  in  hysterical  cases.  There  is  in  these 
cases  less  a  positive  debility  of  the  sphincter,  than  an  irregularity  of  inner- 
vation, which  is  as  often  excessive  as  deficient. 

Bat  the  most  deplorable  cases  of  incontinence  are  those  connected  with 
complete  paralysis  of  the  sphincter,  or  a  total  loss  of  power  in  the  muscular 
fibres  thus  denominated,  in  consequence  of  mechanical  injury,  as  from  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  in  females,  and  from  severe  labours.  The  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter  may  not  extend  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  gene- 
rally, in  which  case  the  urine  will  be  occasionally  discharged  in  a  jet,  when 
from  position  or  other  cause  it  has  accumulated  considerably ;  or  the  blad- 
der may  share  the  same  loss  of  power,  and  then  incontinence  may  become 
involved  with  retention ;  the  bladder  being  frequently  full  or  distended,  while 
the  urine  dribbles  away  whenever  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  slight  resistance  of  the  urethra,  or  gravity  favours  the  discharge. 
This  condition  of  things  is  most  common  in  the  old,  and  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  disease  of  the  prostate.  The  disease,  like  retention  from  a  sim- 
ilar cause,  may  be  qaite  local,  or  may  be  associated  with  paralysis  of  other 
parts  from  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow. 

Treatment. — The  variety  of  incontinence  connected  with  an  irritated  state 
of  the  bladder,  or  an  acrid  condition  of  the  nrine,  must  be  corrected  by  re- 
moving its  cause.  The  proper  remedies  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of 
irritable  bladder,  cystitis,  nephritis,  and  lithiasis.  An  anodyne  enema  is 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  affording  present  relief.  In  the  cases 
dependent  on  debility  of  the  sphincter,  such  as  nocturnal  Incontinence,  the 
indications  are  to  restore  tone  to  the  system  at  large,  if  debilitated,  and  to 
stimulate  the  sphincter.  The  first  object  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  bitter 
tonics,  mineral  acids,  chalybeates,  sea-bathing,  the  cold  bath,  and  due  atten- 
tion to  clothing,  diet,  and  exercise.  For  the  latter  purpose,  astringents  or 
tonics  having  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  urinary  organs  may  be  first  tried, 
such  as  uva  ursi,  pipsissewa,  and  pareira  brava ;  and  these  may  be  aided  by 
the  cold  douche  to  the  sacrum,  perineum,  or  pubes.  Should  these  remedies 
fail,  recoarse  may  be  had  to  the  more  active  urinary  stimulants,  as  buchu, 
cubebs,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  cantharides ;  and  galvanism  has  been  found  use- 
fuL  On  the  whole,  I  have  found  no  one  of  these  remedies  so  effectual  as 
cantharides,  pushed  so  f&r  as  to  produce  slight  irritation  of  the  orinary  pas- 
sages. In  bad  cases,  blisters  to  the  sacrum  may  be  employed.  Strychnia 
and  ergot  have  been  recommended,  in  reference  to  a  supposed  power  of  stim- 
ulating the  sphincter;  and  much  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  former  remedv. 
Narcotics  also  have  proved  useful  in  the  nocturnal  incontinence  of  chil- 
dren. They  probably  act  by  diminishing  the  susceptibility  of  the  neck  of  tbe 
bladder,  either  directly,  or  through  the  nervous  centres.  Belladonna  has 
answered  an  excellent  purpose,  and  upon  the  whole  is  probably  the  most 
effectual  remedy  which  has  been  employed.  It  should  be  given  at  bedtime, 
and  continued  for  a  week  or  two  after  the  discharges  have  ceased.  Lupulin 
might  also  be  tried ;  and  bromide  of  potassium  has  been  recommended,  from 
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its  supposed  sedative  inflaence  on  the  urinary  organs.  The  patient  himself 
should  be  induced  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner.  Much  may  be  done 
by  firm  resolution  on  his  part  Yet  a  resort  to  chastisement,  recommended  by 
some  writers,  in  cases  in  which  the  will  is  not  concerned,  is  not  only  cruel  bat 
nugatory;  as  the  fears  excited  ha?e  of  themselves  a  relaxing  effect  on  the 
sphincter.  Little  or  no  drink  should  be  allowed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
or  evening ;  the  patient  should  fully  evacuate  the  bladder  before  going  to 
sleep;  and  a  good  plan  is  to  awaken  him  for  the  same  purpose  late  at  night, 
before  the  period  at  which  he  usually  wets  the  bed.  Any  method  which  will 
serve  to^break  the  habit  will  often  be  found  serviceable.  When  the  complaint 
is  connected  with  hysteria,  the  peculiar  treatment  adapted  to  that  affection 
must  be  employed. 

In  paralytic  cases,  remedies  addressed  to  the  spine,  as  mentioned  ander 
retention,  will  sometimes  prove  useful.  The  stimulating  diuretics  already 
enumerated  may  also  be  employed  when  the  affection  is  local.  Strychnia  or 
nux  vomica  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  electricity,  or  electro-mag- 
netism, should  not  be  neglected.  Advantage  is  sometimes  derived  from 
powerful  irritants,  as  cantharides  or  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  by  means  of 
bougies  directly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  urethra.  Dr.  Thos.  Kennard  has 
obtained  very  good  results,  in  several  cases,  by  the  application  to  the  peri- 
neum of  an  ointment,  made  of  sulphate  of  morphia  and  veratria,  each,  tea 
grains,  and  an  ounce  of  lard.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  69.) 
But  very  often  all  our  remedies  are  of  no  avail,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
content  ourselves  with  measures  to  render  the  complaint  as  little  inconvenient 
as  possible.  Pressure  upon  the  urethra,  by  means  of  a  spring-pad  of  mode- 
rate firmness,  and  the  use  of  urinals  at  night,  and  water-proof  t^aga  in  the 
day,  to  receive  the  urine  as  it  dribbles  from  the  patient,  include  about  all  the 
justifiable  means  at  our  command. 


SECTION  VI. 

DIBIA8I8  or  THE  NXRVOUS  8TBTJUC. 
SUBSECTION  L 

DIIBABSS   OP  TBI   BKAUI.* 

AttidtL 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  MBBCBBANES. 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  consider  all  the  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  parts  contained  within  the  cranium.  Oreat  difflcnlty  has  been  experieneed 
in  arranging  these  affections.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  propriety  in  treat- 
ing separately  of  each  distinct  portion  of  the  encephalon;  of  the  several 


*  Cerebral  AuMctdtation. — ^In  th«  yaar  18S8,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  John  D.  ^.mm., 
before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  ImproTemeot,  upon  a  peculiar  soand  called  by 
bim  the  eephalie  hellovn  tound^  which  he  had  obserred  to  accompany  certain  dJeeaeee  of 
tbe  brain.  In  a  snbeeqaent  oommnnication,  made  in  18S8,  be  very  much  extended  bit 
former  obeenrations,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  normal  soundi  heard  upon  anscnUalieo 
ever  the  brain,  and  of  the  modification  produced  in  them  by  certain  cerebral  dieeam. 
This  diseeriation  was  published  in  the  American  Jotamml  qfM§dical  SdemcM  for  AngMt 
ef  tbe  same  year  (zxii.  278).  In  a  subsequent  volume  of  the  Journal  (Oct.  184S,  N.  8., 
▼L  281).  is  a  communication  npoa^the  same  sutject  by  Dr.  8.  8.  Whitney,  of  Newtoa, 
jfassaobnietli,  in  which  tbe  obierrations  of  Dr.  Fitker  art  eoaflmed,  aad  aoawvbel 
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membranes,  for  example,  of  the  brain  itself,  and  tbe  cerebellam ;  but,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  at  present  goes,  the  signs  of  inflammation  in  these  different 
parts,  as  well  as  its  causes,  and  the  treatment  which  it  requires,  are  so  mnch 
alike,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  and  happily  at  the  same  time  of  little  prac* 
tical  importance,  to  discriminate  accurately  between  them. 

extended.  The  lobjeot  appetra  to  be  worthy  of  attention;  and,  aoeordingly,  a  brief 
abstract  it  here  given  of  the  itatements  made  by  the  writers  above  mentioned. 

Dr.  Fieher  reoommends  that  the  patient  when  aaseoited  should  be  in  the  horitontal 
position,  that  the  head  should  be  ooTored  by  a  soft  napkin,  and  that,  in  oases  of  chil- 
dren, the  act  should  be  performed  during  sleep.  The  sounds  may  be  heard  at  any  pari 
of  the  surface  of  the  cranium,  bat  are  most  distinct  at  the  summit.  They  are  somewhat 
different  before  and  after  the  closure  of  the  anterior  fontanel.  The  auscultation  is  beet 
performed  by  the  naked  ear,  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  cranium. 

Four  distinct  sounds  are  obsenred  in  health ;  1.  the  eqfkalie  90%md  ^f  rt^piraUon^  produoe4 
by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  nasal  csTities;  2.  the  cepkaUe  99und  of  the  hearty  of 
a  soft  mellow  character,  seeming  as  if  proceeding  from  a  distance,  and  corresponding 
with  the  action  of  the  heart;  8.  the  cephalic  sound  of  the  voice;  and  4.  the  eqfhaUe  tomui 
of  deglutition,  produced  by  the  act  of  swallowing. 

The  most  prominent  abnormal  sound  is  a  modification  of  the  cephalic  sound  of  the 
heart,  which  Dr.  Fisher  calls  the  eephaHc  bellows  sound.  It  is  closely  analogous  to  tho 
cardiac  murmur  after  which  it  is  named.  Dr.  Fisher  obserTod  it  in  chronic  hydrocepha-' 
lus,  in  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  acute  meningitis  with  effusion.  In  abscess  of  the  brain, 
in  induration  of  that  organ  with  effusion  into  the  Tentrides  and  at  the  base,  and  in  com* 
pression  of  the  brain  from  without.  Dr.  Whitney  has  noticed  it  also  in  inflammation  of 
the  brain  without  effusion,  in  ossification  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  aneurism  of  the 
basilar  artery,  and  in  certain  hydrooephaloid  conditions  of  the  brain  connected  with 
anaemia.  The  explanation  of  this  sound,  given  by  Dr.  Fisher,  is  that  it  is  produced  in 
the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  is  consequent  upon  the  diminution  of  their  cali- 
ber, nisulting  from  pressure  upon  them  by  the  closed  fluids,  congestion,  koji,  within  the 
cranium.  Dr.  Whitney  thinks  that  it  is  also  generated  by  disease  of  the  arteries  them- 
seWes,  as  when  their  coats  are  altered  by  inflammation,  or  in  aneurism. 

Another  modification  of  the  cephalic  sound  of  the  heart,  noticed  by  Dr.  Fisher,  oc- 
curred in  several  cases  of  apoplexy.  Instead  of  being  distant,  it  seemed  to  be  near  the 
ear,  and  was  characterized  by  an  impulse,  as  if  the  brain  were  suddenly  raised  against 
the  cranium.     He  designates  it  as  the  impulsive  cfphaUc  sound  of  the  heart. 

An  abnormal  modification  of  the  cephalic  sound  of  the  voice  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Whitney^ 
resembling  almost  precisely  the  ssgophony  of  pleurisy,  and  arising  firom  a  similar  oause; 
from  a  thin  stratum  of  liquid,  namely,  between  the  surfkce  of  the  brain  and  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cranium.     It  is  called  by  Dr.  Whitney  SBgophony  of  the  brain. 

The  same  observer  notices  two  modifications  of  Uie  cephalic  bellows  murmur,  one  of 
which  occurred  in  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery,  and  the  other  in  anemic  conditions  of 
the  brain.  The  first  he  describes  as  harsh,  rough,  and  attended  with  a  purring  or  vibra- 
tory thrill,  that  seemed  to  be  communicated  to  the  whole  brain.  It  appeared  to  be  of  the 
same  character  with  a  whining  noise  which  the  patient  complained  of  as  a  constant  and 
annoying  attendant  on  his  disease.  The  second  was  a  cooing,  chirping,  or  musical  sound 
develop^  in  the  brain  of  anemic  patients,  and  varied  exceedingly  by  different  degrees 
of  pressure  on  the  carotids.  (Note  to  the  second  ediiion.) 

At  a  much  more  recent  period,  A.D.  1866,  Drs.  Uennig  and  Wirihgen,  of  Leipsie, 
Germany,  published  the  results  of  their  investigations  into  the  same  sulgect,  of  whicli 
an  abstract  is  given  in  the  B.  and  F,  Medico- Chirurgical  Review  for  April,  1857.  In  chil- 
dren from  the  twentieth  week  up  to  the  sixth  year,  sounds  may  be  heard  by  ausculta- 
tion, either  with  or  without  the  steihoscope,  over  the  anterior  fontanel,  and  soroetimee 
over  the  posterior  fontanel,  and  other  parts  of  the  cranium.  The  sounds  are  of  two 
kinds;  one  heard  before  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  the  other  afterwards.  Tbe  former 
is  blowing,  and  always  intermittent;  tbe  latter  more  limited,  and  double  like  the  sounds 
of  the  heart.  A  respiratory  sound  may  also  be  heard,  less  frequent  than  the  other 
sounds,  being  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four.  The  intermittent  blowing  sound  is  ascribed^ 
by  Dr.  Hennig,  as  heard  over  the  large  fontanel,  to  the  pressure  of  the  cerebral  arteriee 
on  the  sinuses.  It  is  loader  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  ossification  till  completed, 
to  the  energy  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  and  the  chlorotic  condition  of  the  blood.  It  ceases 
when  the  fontanel  is  perfectly  closed.  The  murmur  is  absent  in  congestion  of  the  brain 
or  its  membranes,  in  extensive  encephalitis,  in  cerebral  or  meningeal  tuberculosis,  espe- 
cially if  attended  with  meningitis  or  serous  effusion,  and  in  extravasation  of  blood.  {liots 
to  the  fifth  edition.) 
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It  is  trac  .that  inflammation  may  exist  separately  in  the  meninges  and  the 
gabstance  of  the  brain.  Dissection  has  demonstrated  this  fact.  But  the 
eases  are  rare,  in  which  any  considerable  portion  of  one  of  these  stractores  is 
affected  without  the  other.  This,  indeed,  is  what  might  be  inferred  from  their 
anatomical  relations.  The  delicate  arachnoid,  so  closely  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  pia  mater, can  scarcely  suffer  without  inyolring  that  membrane;  and 
the  very  office  of  the  pia  mater,  which  is  in  part  at  least  to  supply  blood  to 
the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain,  would  appear  to  render  the  propagation  of 
inflammation  from  one  of  these  tissues  to  the  other  almost  unavoidable.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  conceive,  how  any  considerable  portion  of  the  peripheiy  of  the 
brain  could  become  inflamed  at  once,  except  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  investing  membrane,  through  which  alone  a  vascular  communication  is 
maintained  between  its  distant  parts.  It  seems  improbable  that  general 
cerebritis  could  exist  without  a  simultaneous  meningitis. 

All  attempts  have  failed  to  establish  an  accurate  diagnosis  between  inflam- 
mation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  its  substance.  There  may  be  ex- 
treme cases  in  which  probable  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  symptoms ; 
but,  even  in  these,  dissection  has  not  always  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
judgment.  It  is  only  through  their  influence  upon  the  cerebral  functions, 
that  the  membranes  can  make  their  diseased  condition  known.  Pain  and 
fever,  which  are  probably  their  sole  independent  effects,  are  common  to  so 
many  diseases,  that  they  could  be  considered  alone  as  in  no  degree  diagnostic. 
The  delirium,  convulsions,  stupor,  and  coma,  which  serve  to  indicate  menin- 
gitis, are  cerebral  phenomena,  which  might  equally  result  from  inflammation 
of  the  cortical  substance,  without  that  of  the  membranes.  Both  affections, 
therefore,  express  themselves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  same  manner. 
This  at  least  is  true  of  general  or  diffused  inflammation  of  the  two  tissues. 
Nature  thus  appears  to  have  made  one  disease  of  the  affection,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  herself  in  requiring  the  same  means  of  relief,  in  whichever  position 
the  disease  may  be  prominently  or  exclusively  seated.  I  cannot  see  the  pro- 
priety of  separating  what  she  has  put  together,  and  shall,  therefore,  treat  of 
general  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  of  the  brain  conjointly.  There 
are  frequent  cases  of  local  inflammation,  which  may  be  traced  pretty  confi- 
dently to  the  cerebral  substance,  whether  the  membranes  may  be  inrolved  or 
not.     These  I  propose  to  consider  separately. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  of  nomenclature  in  relation  to  the  cerebral 
inflammations.  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  terms  are  used,  provided 
they  are  employed  with  a  fixed  and  definite  meaning.  In  applying  the  name 
meningiiis  to  the  diffused  inflammation,  and  cerebritis  to  the  local,  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  former  does  not  exclude  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
nor  the  latter  that  of  the  membranes.  I  prefer  these  designations,  partly 
because  they  are  much  used,  and  partly  also  because  they  serve  to  imply  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  one  complaint,  the  meninges  are  most  prominently,  and 
perhaps,  in  general,  primarily  affected,  and,  in  the  other,  the  proper  tissue 
of  the  brain.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  meningitis,  which  is  so  strongly 
characterized  by  the  nature  of  its  cause,  and  by  its  result,  as  to  merit  well  to 
be  distinctly  treated  of.  It  is  that  in  which  the  inflammation  is  excited  by 
the  existence  of  tubercles,  and  which  has,  therefore,  received  the  name  of 
iuberculous  meningitis.  In  these  three  divisions  will  be  incloded  all  the 
forms  of  disease  belonging  to  the  present  article. 
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I.  MENINGITIS. 

Syn. — Phrenitii. — Menmgihtnctphalitia, — EneephalO'nuningUU. — Enupkalitit. — 

AraehnitiM, 

The  reader  will  distinctly  aoderstand  that,  bj  this  term,  is  here  signified 
diffased  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  either  alone,  or  conjoined, 
as  it  generally  is,  with  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  brain  itself.  I  am 
not  sare  that  the  old  name  of  phrenitis  is  not  better,  as  it  wonld  not  be  liable 
to  mislead.  Arachnitis,  which  was  at  one  time  popular,  is  wholly  inappro- 
priate; as  the  disease  is  seldom,  perhaps  never  confined  to  the  arachnoid; 
and,  indeed,  judging  from  its  appearance  upon  dissection,  as  well  as  from  its 
extreme  delicacy,  that  membrane  would  seem  to  ser?e  little  other  purpose  in 
the  disease  than  merely  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  morbid  products  through 
its  pores.     Meningitis  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  Meningitis* — This  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  children,  is  still 
frequently  classed  with  acute  hydrocephalus,  though  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  cases,  usually  called  by  that  ?ery  inappropriate  name,  belong 
to  tuberculous  meningitis. 

Symptoms,  Course,  dc, — The  attack  may  be  quite  sudden,  or  it  may  be 
preceded  by  various  preliminary  symptoms,  such  as  vague  uneasiness,  depres* 
sion  of  spirits,  wakefulness,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  defective  appetite. 
Along  with  the  usual  febrile  phenomena  which  usher  in  acute  inflammation, 
are  conjoined  intense  headache,  redness  of  the  face,  suffusion  of  the  eyea, 
an  excited  or  wild  expression,  giddiness,  buzzing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  and 
painful  sensitiveness  to  light  and  sound,  especially  the  former,  so  that  the 
patient  often  closes  his  eyes  forcibly,  and  the  pupils,  when  they  are  open,  are 
seen  to  be  contracted,  sometimes  almost  to  the  size  of  a  pin-hole.  Extreme 
restlessness,  jactitation,  and  want  of  sleep  are  not  uncommon  symptoms; 
convulsive  and  spasmodic  movements  frequently  occur;  and  sooner  or  later 
delirium  generally  sets  in,  sometimes  calm,  but,  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  more  or  less  wild  or  violent  The  pulse  is  frequent,  hard,  occa- 
sionally irregular  or  tumultuous ;  the  respiration  hurried,  the  skin  hot,  but 
often  moist;  and  the  tongue  covered  with  a  whitish  fur,  and  sometimes 
clammy.  Yomiting  very  often  attends  the  complaint  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  is  among  its  most  characteristic  symptoms.  The  bowels  are 
usually  constipated,  though  not  invariably  so. 

After  a  length  of  time,  differing  greatly  in  different  cases,  unless  the  dis- 
ease is  interrupted,  a  new  set  of  phenomena  appear.  .The  delirium  yields 
gradually  to  drowsiness  or  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  can  at  first  be 
roused,  giving  vague  and  imperfectly  articulated  replies,  but  which  deepens 
at  length  into  coma.  The  pupils  become  dilated;  sight  and  hearing  are 
impaired;  liquids  often  lie  in  the  mouth  without  being  swallowed,  or  are 
permitted  to  run  out  of  it;  strong  irritants  make  little  impression  on  the 
nostrils ;  and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  much  diminished.  Convulsions, 
though  less  violent  than  in  the  early  stage,  are  still  not  unfrequently  expe- 
rienced. But  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  contraction  of  one  or  more  of  the 
limbs,  are  apt  to  take  the  place  of  the  general  convulsive  movements ;  and 
subsultus  tendinum,  with  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  or  at  supposed  objects 
in  the  air,  is  not  uncommon.  The  pulse,  instead  of  being  frequent  as  at 
first,  often  becomes  slower  and  intermittent;  and  the  respiration  is  inter- 
rupted with  deep  sighs.  The  urine  is  sometimes  retained,  and  sometimes 
dribbles  awaj  without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient ;  but,  even  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  it  maj  accumulate  so  as  greatlj  to  distend  the  bladder. 
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At  length  signs  of  great  exhaastion  are  added  to  those  of  cerebral  op- 
pression; the  spasmodic  contractions  often  give  way  to  partial  palsy  or 
are  mingled  with  it;  the  palse  becomes  feeble,  frequent,  and  thread-like; 
the  skin  cool,  pale,  and  bathed  in  sweat;  the  features  sunken  and  haggard; 
the  sphincters  relaxed ;  and  the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  profoand  insen- 
sibility. 

This  is  the  more  common  coarse  of  the  disease;  but  many  of  the  symp- 
toms are  often  absent;  and  diversities  in  the  mode  of  their  saccessioa  are 
not  nn frequent.  In  many  instances,  the  attack  is  nshered  in  with  cooviil- 
sions,  apon  the  suspension  of  which  the  patient  may  either  remain  comatose, 
or  reacquire  consciousness;  and  these  convulsions  may  be  frequently  re- 
peated. In  others,  stupor  or  coma  is  the  predominant  symptom  from  the  com- 
mencement. Occasionally  the  case  begins  with  delirium,  which  may  be  at 
first  moderate,  and  gradually  increase  in  intensity,  the  patient  walking  about 
for  some  days  before  being  confined ;  or  may  be  violent  or  even  furious  from 
the  outset  Sometimes  severe  pain  is  the  only  cerebral  phenomenon  con- 
nected with  the  fever  during  the  greater  part  of  its  continuance ;  and  there 
are  now  and  then  cases  in  which  it  precedes  the  general  symptoms  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  disease  has  been  known  to 
commence  with  a  sudden  loss  of  speech.  Finally,  there  have  been  cases  so 
entirely  destitute  of  the  peculiar  cerebral  symptoms,  that  examination  after 
death  has  given  the  first  evidence  of  their  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  prominent  phenomena. 
Perhaps  the  most  constant  of  all  the  symptoms  is  pain  in  the  hecui.  It  is 
seldom  entirely  absent  from  the  commencement  to  the  close,  except  when 
the  brain  becomes  insensible  from  coma.  Even  when  the  patient  is  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  he  will  often,  if  roused,  evince  signs  of  cerebral  uneasiness. 
In  infants,  it  is  indicated  by  their  moans  and  cries,  the  contraction  of  their 
brow,  the  putting  of  the  hand  to  the  head,  the  rubbing  or  pressing  of  the 
head  against  the  breast  of  the  mother,  the  rolling  of  it  from  side  to  side,  Ac. 
It  sometimes  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  head ;  sometimes  is  seated  more 
especially  in  a  particular  part,  as  the  forehead,  the  parietal  region,  or  the 
occiput;  and  occasionally  shoots  from  one  part  to  another,  or  seems  to 
come  deeply  from  the  interior  of  the  brain.  It  is  not  nnfirequently  par- 
oxysmal, being  more  acutely  violent  at  certain  times,  and  probably  coming 
on  like  the  darting  pains  of  neuralgia,  as  evinced  by  the  quick  sharp  screams 
sent  forth  by  children,  though  immediately  before  quite  tranquil. 

Vomiting  is  also  a  frequent  and  highly  characteristic  symptom,  beginning 
often  with  the  disease,  and  continuing  more  or  less  till  the  brain  becomes 
torpid.  It  is  wholly  independent  of  disease  existing  in  the  stomach  itoelf, 
and  is  undoubtedly  in  most  instances  cerebral.  It  is  distinguished  from 
mere  gastric  irritability,  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  often  resists  all  the 
means  usually  found  effectual  in  allaying  vomiting.  It  sometimes  alternates 
with  the  pains  in  the  head,  and  appears  to  relieve  them. 

Delirium  does  not  generally  come  on  until  some  time  after  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  though  occasionally  it  begins  along  with  it,  and  even 
precedes  all  the  other  symptoms.  In  adults  it  is  apt  to  be  violent  in  the 
early  stage,  and  is  sometimes  even  furious,  so  that  force  is  necessary  to  re- 
strain the  patient.  Not  only  the  intellect,  but  the  senses  also  are  frequently 
perverted,  and  the  patient  perceives  unreal  sights,  sounds,  and  odours.  He 
flies  rapidly  ft'om  thought  to  thought,  talks  almost  incessantly,  raves  and 
screams,  throws  about  the  objects  near  him,  and  often  attempts  to  rise  from 
bis  bed,  so  as  to  require  constant  watching.  In  other  instances,  the  deK- 
riam  is  more  tranqnil ;  but,  in  almost  all  cases,  it  is  strikingly  du 
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from  the  delirinm  of  dronkards  bj  the  absence  of  fear.  In  the  advanced 
stage,  it  is  superseded  bj  coma,  bat  still  frequently  exhibits  itself,  though  in 
a  more  depressed  form,  when  the  patient  is  roused. 

The  convulsiona  which  occur  at  an  early  period  are  usually  general,  affect- 
ing  all  the  limbs,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face.  But  in  the  more  advanced 
stages,  when  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  espe- 
cially involved,  they  show  frequently  a  partial  tendency ;  affecting  one-half 
of  the  body,  one  limb,  or  particular  muscles,  as  those  of  the  face,  those  which 
move  the  tongue,  or  those  concerned  in  deglutition.  Hence  the  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  the  stammering,  the  thrusting  of  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  occasional  difficulty  of  swallowing,  which  attend  the  complaint.  Not  un- 
frequently  there  is  a  persistent  spasm,  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles  in  this  stage, 
and  a  tendency  to  contraction  or  flexion  of  the  limbs.  Towards  the  close, 
the  involuntary  movements  take  the  form  of  subsultus,  and  carphologia;  and 
complete  relaxation  or  palsy  of  particular  portions  of  the  body  not  anfre- 
quently  occurs  before  death. 

The  course  and  duration  of  the  disease  are  very  uncertain.  Death  some- 
times takes  place  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  more  frequently  between 
the  fourth  and  seventh  days,  but  still  more  frequently  at  a  period  varying 
from  one  to  three  weeks.  The  disease  very  seldom  passes  the  seventh  week. 
In  the  speedily  fatal  cases,  death  is  usually  preceded  by  convulsions.  In 
these  it  has  been  observed  that  the  brain  is  much  less  altered  than  often  in 
old  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  have  been  comparatively  mild.  The  brain, 
like  most  other  organs,  has  the  power  of  accommodatingitself  to  considera- 
ble change  in  its  structure ;  but  each  increment  of  the  new  condition  must  be 
small,  in  order  to  be  made  with  impunity.  A  strong  sudden  impression  often 
completely  paralyzes  the  organ,  though  the  amount  of  phvsical  effect  may 
be  very  small,  compared  with  that  which  the  brain  bears  well,  when  made  by 
a  g^eat  number  of  successive  slight  impressions. 

The  disease  may  often  be  arrested  in  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  excitement, 
which  sometimes  runs  on  for  ten  days,  two  weeks,  or  more,  but,  in  general, 
begins  to  give  way  to  symptoms  of  collapse  at  the  end  of  a  week.  In  the 
second  stage,  marked  by  stupor,  with  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  diminished 
frequency  of  pulse,  the  chances  of  safety  are  much  lessened.  In  the  last 
stage,  or  that  of  profound  coma,  with  or  without  paralytic  affection,  there  is 
still  less  ground  for  hope.  Recoveries  are  said  to  take  place  more  fi>equently 
from  secondary  meningitis,  occurring  as  an  attendant  upon  other  diseases, 
than  when  the  complaint  is  original.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  noticed  by  several 
authors,  that  the  disease  sometimes  assumes  a  regular  intermittent  form,  hav- 
ing paroxysms  daily  or  every  other  day,  and  ending  at  last  like  the  ordinary 
form  in  coma.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for  when  the  patient  resides  in 
a  miasmatic  region ;  but  it  is  said  to  occur  in  situations  where  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  such  a  cause.  The  explanation,  under  the 
latter  circumstances,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  general  law  which  governs  the 
production  of  intermittent  diseases.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

AfuUomical  Characters, — The  dura  mater  is  very  seldom  found  to  paN 
ticipate  in  the  inflammation,  unless  the  result  of  violence,  or  propagated  from 
disease  in  some  portion  of  the  bony  parietes.  In  such  cases,  it  is  detached 
from  the  cranium,  which  is  whiter  than  natural ;  is  reddened,  thickened,  ulcer- 
ated, or  gang^noQS ;  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  layer  of  coagulabla 
lymph  or  pus.  The  same  products  are  also  found  between  it  and  the  arach- 
noid, sometimes  extending  for  a  g^eat  distance.  The  arachnoid  itself  in  acute 
inflammation  undergoes  singularly  little  change.  Only  here  and  there  does 
it  exhibit  signs  of  a  fine  sanguineous  injection.  It  is  not  unfrequently  opaque 
or  opalescent^  and  is  said  to  be  lometimei  thickened,  and  to  present  numer- 
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008  projecting  points  which  render  it  rough  to  the  finger.  Bat  Rilllet  and 
Barthez  state  that,  in  several  cases  which  they  examined,  this  membrane  re> 
tained  its  smoothness,  gloss,  and  transparency,  even  when  bathed  with  pus 
upon  both  sides.  If  the  patient  has  died  rather  early,  liquid  pus  is  some- 
times found  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  which,  at  a  later  period 
of  the  disease,  becomes  concrete,  resembling  false  membrane.  {Rilliet  el  Bar^ 
(hez,)  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  layers  of  coagulable  lymph  are*  some- 
times found  in  the  same  situation.  But  more  frequently  the  eflTusion  is  ob- 
served beneath  the  arachnoid,  in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  which  is  infiltrated 
with  serum  or  pus,  in  the  former  case  appearing  as  though  covered  with  a 
coating  of  gelatinous  matter.  The  serum,  however,  escapes  when  the  trans- 
parent arachnoid  is  punctured,  and  thus  betrays  the  true  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  pus  in  the  pia  mater  is  sometimes  liquid,  and  sometimes  cod- 
crete,  in  the  latter  case  appearing  liice  yellow  bands  or  patches.  When  freed 
from  these  liquids,  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater  is  seen  to  be  reddened.  The 
membrane  often  adheres  with  considerable  firmness  to  the  brain,  so  that  eren 
portions  of  the  cortical  substance  are  torn  away  with  it  The  ventricles 
generally  contain  more  or  less  fluid,  which,  when  the  inflammation  has  been 
slight,  is  usually  perfectly  limpid;  but,  when  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
cavity  has  been  much  inflamed,  is  apt  to  be  turbid  with  albuminous  or  fibrin- 
ous flocculi,  or  opaque  and  greenish  from  an  admixture  of  pus.  Sometimes 
blood  is  eflfused  into  the  ventricles,  or  the  general  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater, 
varies  from  a  few  drachms  to  six  or  eight  ounces  or  more.  It  is  this  pheno- 
menon that  has  caused  the  disease,  occurring  in  children,  to  be  rankcMi  with 
hydrocephalus.     But  the  liquid  is  not  unfrequently  wanting. 

In  some  instances,  the  brain  appears  to  be  perfectly  sound ;  but  mocb  more 
frequently  it  exhibits  signs  of  having  participated  in  the  inflammation.  Occa- 
sionally it  appears  as  if  swollen,  the  convolutions  being  enlarged  and  flattened ; 
and,  when  cut  into,  is  found  to  be  congested  with  blood.  The  cortical  por- 
tion is  reddened,  and  sometimes  much  softened,  so  that  parts  of  it  are  removed 
with  the  pia  mater ;  and  the  cut  surface  of  the  medullary  portion  is  thickly 
dotted  with  red  spots,  or  diversified  with  small  streaks  or  stains  of  blood. 
Parts  of  the  medulla  are  also  softened,  though,  in  some  instances,  this  tisrae 
is  said  to  be  rendered  more  dense  than  in  health.  The  cerebellum  exhibits 
phenomena  altogether  analogous  to  those  presented  by  the  brain. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  point  out  the  symptoms  which  indicate  espe- 
cially inflammation  of  the  membranes  in  this  afiTection,  and  those  which  depend 
upon  lesions  of  the  brain.  Pain,  fever,  delirium,  and  greneral  convulsions  are 
supposed  to  be  meningeal  symptoms,  arising  from  irritation  propagated  to 
the  cerebral  substance;  and  the  coma  and  diminished  or  abolished  sensiblli^ 
of  the  advanced  stages,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  the  effused  pro* 
ducts;  while  muscular  rigidity,  contraction  of  the  limbs,  and  partial  palsy 
have  been  referred  to  inflammation  of  the  brain.  There  can  be  no  donliA 
that  the  meningeal  symptoms  above  referred  to  may  be  the  rer^ult  of  inflam- 
nilation  of  the  membranes  alone;  but  they  may  also  proceed  from  the  same 
disease  in  the  brain ;  and,  though  the  contractions  and  palsy  are  often  cere- 
bral, there  can  be  no  reason  that  I  can  understand  why  they  may  not  alto 
spring  from  a  partial  pressure  by  the  eff'uscd  fluid,  or  a  partial  irritation  ex- 
tended to  particular  portions  of  the  cerebral  mass,  without  any  positive  In* 
fiammation  of  the  latter  structure. 

Causes. — The  predisposing  causes  of  meningitis  are  numerous.  One  of 
them,  common  to  this  and  other  inflammations,  is  a  rich  plethoric  state  of  the 
blood.  Persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  those  of  a  short  neck,  and 
choleric  temper,  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  it  than  othen  of  a  different  eon* 
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stitation.  There  is  erery  reason  to  beliere  that  a  tendency  to  the  disease  is 
sometimes  inherited.  Age  has  considerable  infloence  o?er  the  predisposition. 
Early  infancy,  and  vigorous  manhood  are  supposed  to  promote  it  The  dis* 
ease  is  not  uncommon  in  new-born  infants,  and  in  those  under  two  years. 
After  that  age,  the  susceptibility  appears  to  diminish  until  about  the  period 
of  puberty,  when  it  again  increases,  not  to  decline  until  the  commencement 
of  the  decline  of  life.  Acute  meningitis  is  asserted  to  be  most  frequent  be- 
tween fifteen  and  forty-five.  It  is  singular  that  the  tendencies  to  tuberculooi 
meningitis  are  exactly  the  reverse,  being  greatest  between  two  and  fifteen. 
Ouersent  states,  as  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  that  the  proportion  of 
cases  of  ordinary  meningitis  to  the  tuberculous,  at  this  period  of  life,  is  aa 
two  to  twelve.  {DicL  de  M^d.,  xix.  411.)  Males  are  much  more  liable  to 
the  disease  than  females,  MM.  Parent  and  Martinet  give  the  proportion 
of  males  to  that  of  females  as  four  to  one.  This  is  a  greater  disparity  than 
can  be  accounted  for  from  accidental  causes,  and  must  have  its  foundation  in 
some  inherent  difference  between  the  sexes.  The  occupation  and  habits  of 
the  individual  contribute  much  to  modify  the  susceptibility  to  cerebral  in* 
flammation.  Professions  which  demand  excessive  mental  exertion,  or  occa- 
sion great  mental  anxiety,  or  necessarily  expose  much  to  the  sun,  act  as  pre- 
disposing causes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  intemperance  in  drinking  and 
eating.  Hot  climates  have  a  similar  effect  Hypertrophy  of  the  leflven* 
tricle  of  the  heart,  especially  when  dependent  on  obstruction  in  the  aorta 
below  the  origin  of  the  carotids,  necessarily  keeps  up  an  active  congestion  of 
the  brain,  and  predisposes  it  to  inflammation.  The  disease  has  sometimes 
occurred  epidemically. 

Exciting  causes  are  blows,  falls,  kc,  upon  the  head,  especially  among 
children;  exposure  of  the  head  unprotected  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
to  an  intense  artificial  heat;  an  habitually  dependent  position  of  the  head; 
violent  mental  excitement  or  disturbance  of  any  kind ;  excessive  bodily  exer- 
Uon ;  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks ;  venereal  excesses ;  the  irritation  of  teething; 
the  translation  of  gout  or  rheumatism ;  the  suppression  of  accustomed  dis- 
charges ;  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions ;  and  various  febrile  diseases, 
especially  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and  scarlatina.  Meningitis  is  a  not  very 
unfreqnent  sequela  of  the  last-mentioned  disease.  Erysipelas  may  produce  it 
by  a  direct  propagation  of  irritation  through  the  skull,  or  up  the  auditory  or' 
nasal  passages.  Among  the  frequent  causes  of  it,  deserving  of  a  particular 
attention,  are  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  ear,  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  and  of  the 
cranium  itself  It  is  not  uncommon  for  disease  of  the  ear  to  be  extended  to 
the  brain  with  fatal  effects.  A  case  of  death  from  cerebral  inflammation 
occurred  to  me,  which  depended  upon  caries  of  the  interior  bones  of  the  nose. 
In  all  these  cases,  an  irritation  is  extended  to  the  dura  mater  by  the  diseased 
bone  in  its  vicinity,  and  from  that  membrane  is  propagated  to  the  other 
membranes,  and  to  the  brain.  The  meningeal  seizure  may  generally  be  known 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  chill,  followed  by  fever,  vomiting,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, and  ultimately  coma ;  and  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance,  in 
which  repeated  chills,  with  trembling,  occurring  irregularly,  have  marked 
the  early  stage  of  the  cerebral  affection.  These  symptoms  are  usually  pre- 
ceded by  severe  and  sometimes  excruciating  headache.  Lebert  states  that, 
in  cases  of  extension  of  disease  from  the  bones  of  the  ear  to  the  brain,  the 
cerebral  sinuses  are  the  first  to  suffer;  and,  after  death,  these  are  seen  filled 
with  pus,  especially  the  transverse  and  petrosal  sinuses.  (  V%rchow*s  Archiv, 
fur  Pathol  Anat,,  ix.  881.) 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  simple  menin* 
gitis  is  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  diagnosis  between  them  will  be  given 
when  tfae  latter  disease  is  considered. 
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Many  fe?eTs,  also,  in  their  early  stages,  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  complaint  ander  consideration.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  enteric 
or  typhoid  fe?er  and  smallpox.  Fever,  headache,  and  delirium  are  eome- 
times,  for  a  period,  the  only  striking  symptoms  of  meningitis;  and  they  are 
all  frequently  present  in  the  diseases  just  alluded  to.  In  some  instances.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  time  to  discriminate  accurately  between  them.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  each  affection,  these  common  phenomena  are  mingled  with 
peculiar  symptoms  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  probable  diagnosis;  and, 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  such  symptoms  soon  become  developed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  remove  all  doubt.  It  would  be  repetition  to  detail 
these  diagnostic  symptoms  here.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  several  dis- 
eases alluded  to.  The  absence  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  other  fe- 
brile affections,  the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  headache,  the  obstinate 
vomiting,  the  not  unfrequent  convulsive  movements,  the  contracted  pupil  and 
exaggerated  sensibility,  will  generally  serve  to  distinguish  meningitis  in  Ha 
early  stages.  At  an  advanced  period,  the  symptoms  become  so  obvioos  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  mistake. 

But  there  is  another  condition  of  the  brain  which  it  is  still  more  important 
to  distinguish  from  acute  meningitis.  I  allude  to  a  state  of  delirium  which 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  system,  and,  so  ftur 
from  being  essentially  connected  with  inflammation,  is  in  fact  dependent  upon 
the  want  of  due  energy  in  the  cerebral  functions.  Such  a  condition  occurs  in 
the  delirium  of  drunkards.  (See  Delirium  Tremens.)  It  comes  on  sometimes 
also  in  individuals,  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  by  starvation,  by  long- 
continued  diarrhoea,  or  by  other  debilitating  diseases.  I  have  seen  it  occnr 
in  the  course  of  exauthematous  affections,  in  which  it  is  attended  with  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  eruption,  and  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  cerebral  inflam- 
mation, consequent  upon  a  retrocession  of  the  cutaneous  affection ;  whereas, 
this  subsides,  in  such  cases,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  prostrated  state  of 
the  circulation.  The  delirium  may  have  the  appearance  of  greater  or  less 
violence,  or  it  may  be  of  a  low  character.  It  may  be  followed  by  symptoms 
of  coma,  with  dilated  pupil,  insensibility  to  light,  &c. ;  or  this  may  be  the 
original  form  which  the  cerebral  affection  may  assume.  It  is  important  not 
to  mistake  this  condition  for  acute  meningitis;  because  it  demands  an  exactly 
opposite  treatment,  and  often  yields  readily  to  stimulants,  which  would  prove 
fatal  in  that  complaint.  It  may  generally  be  distinguished,  in  connection  with 
the  previous  state  of  the  patient's  health,  by  the  paleness  of  face,  the  frequent 
collapse  of  the  features,  the  coolness  and  inactivity  of  the  surface,  the  feeble- 
ness of  pulse,  the  tremors  of  debility,  and  the  want  of  that  fearlessness  so 
characteristic  of  the  delirium  in  acute  meningitis. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  begin  the  treatment  early. 
By  energetic  measures  at  this  period,  the  patient  can  generally  be  saved. 
Beyond  all  comparison  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  bleeding.  The  poise  is 
Bsually  tense,  and  the  loss  of  blood  is  well  borne.  The  quantity  taken  must 
be  regulated  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  pulse.  It  is  always  safe  to  continue  the  bleeding  until  the  pulse  begins 
perceptibly  to  flag,  except  only  in  the  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  From  twelve  to  twenty-four  ounces  may  be  taken  from  an  adolt 
at  one  operation,  and  the  bleeding  repeated  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  even  oftener, 
in  as  many  days,  if  the  pulse  remain  tense,  and  the  active  cerebral  symptoms 
unabated ;  but  the  quantity  abstracted  at  the  subsequent  bleeding^  shoold 
generally  be  less  than  at  the  first.  After  a  decided  impression  has  been  made 
apon  the  pulse  by  general  bleeding,  cups  or  leeches  to  the  temples,  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  the  scalp,  should  be  freely  employed.  Leeches  are  preferable 
to  cups,  as  they  generally  disturb  the  patient  less  when  skilfully  applied. 
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Tbej  are  pecudiarlj  adapted  to  infantile  cases.  Some  writers,  especially  the 
French,  strongly  recommend  leeches  to  the  anus.  I  believe  they  are  more 
effectual  upon  the  head.  A  good  plan  is  to  shave  off  the  hair,  and  apply 
them  to  the  scalp.  I  would  repeat  that  a  vast  deal  depends,  as  to  the  resnlt 
of  treatment  in  simple  acute  meningitis,  upon  early  and  vigorous  bleeding, 
both  general  and  local. 

Active  purging  is  also  highly  useful ;  more  so  perhaps  in  this  than  in  most 
other  inflammatory  affections.  Calomel  is  especially  adapted  to  the  disease, 
in  consequence  of  being  thrown  off  from  the  stomach  with  greater  diflBculty 
than  most  other  cathartics.  It  should  be  given  in  full  purgative  doses ;  and 
its  operation  should  be  promoted  by  the  subsequent  administration  of  the 
infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt,  or  other  similar  combination.  This  plan 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  young  children.  For  adults,  combinations  of  calomel 
with  other  active  cathartics,  as  the  extract  of  jalap,  or  the  compound  extract 
of  colocynth,  may  be  preferable  in  some  instances,  by  insaring  a  more  speedy 
action.  The  purging  should  be  continued  afterwards,  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  by  means  of  one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  or  of  these  with  senna 
tea.  Croton  oil  sometimes  answers  an  excellent  purpose,  when  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  administering  medicines  in  large  doses.  Elaterium  has  been  recom- 
mended when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  effusion  has  taken  place. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  above  treatment,  if  the  stomach  is  retentive  and  not 
nauseated,  tartar  emetic  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  the  eighth  to 
the  quarter  of  a  grain  every  two  hours.  The  production  of  some  nausea  is 
not  objectionable,  as  it  tends  powerfully  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  and  is  the  means  which  nature  herself  very  frequently  takes  to 
procure  relief.  Positive  emesis  is  not  desirable  unless  when  the  stomach 
may  happen  to  be  overloaded ;  as,  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  cerebral  congestion 
is  produced,  and  there  may  be  some  danger  of  aggravating  the  inflammation. 

Local  measures  in  this  stage  are  also  very  useful.  The  hair  should  be  re- 
moved either  by  the  razor  or  scissors,  and  cold  applications  made  to  the 
scalp.  To  be  effectual,  the  cold  must  be  steadily  applied^  as,  if  employed 
intermittingly,  it  might  produce  as  much  harm  by  the  reaction  it  occasions 
as  good  by  its  primary  sedative  influence.  Some  have  recommended  evapo- 
rating lotions,  as  of  alcohol  or  ether.  But  these  are  not  sufficiently  energetic, 
and,  in  this  stage,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapours  might  prove  seriously  detri- 
mental. The  best  application  is  ice,  pounded  or  in  small  fragments,  and  con- 
tained in  a  large  bladder  or  caoutchouc  bag,  only  partly  filled,  so  that  it  may 
be  fitted  to  the  head.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  continue  the  application 
so  long  as  to  endanger  the  loss  of  life  in  the  skin.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
removed  for  a  time,  especially  if  painful  to  the  patient,  and  reapplied  before 
reaction  takes  place.  Should  ice  not  be  attainable,  very  cold  water  may  be 
substituted,  and  may  be  applied  either  by  means  of  linen  cloths  folded  seve- 
ral times,  and  renewed  as  fast  as  the  water  with  which  they  are  soaked  be- 
comes warm ;  or  of  a  large  sponge,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  fit  the  head,  and 
kept  saturated  with  the  liquid.  Another  plan  of  employing  cold  water,  said 
to  be  very  efficient  in  controlling  cerebral  excitement,  is  to  direct  a  slender 
stream  of  the  liquid,  cooled  by  ice,  from  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  upon 
the  scalp ;  care  being  taken,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  oiled  silk  about  the 
neck  and  breast,  to  protect  them  from  the  wet  By  contriving  a  gutter  in 
the  silk,  the  water  may  be  conveyed  off  as  fast  as  it  falls.  The  depressing 
influence  of  this  remedy  is  so  great,  that  the  practitioner  should  always  super- 
intend its  application,  at  least  until  the  attendants  shall  have  acquired  the 
requisite  skill.  It  may  be  continued  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  renewed  as  occasion  may  require ;  but  in  the  intervals  the  scalp  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  hot  or  turgid  from  reaction.     Some  recommend  a 
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constant  dropping  of  cold  water,  which  may  be  effected  bj  ponring  it  npon  a 
fponge  placed  in  a  funnel,  saspended  over  the  head  of  the  patient. 

While  cold  is  thns  employed  to  the  head,  the  feet  may  be  soaked  Id  hot 
water,  or  sinapisms  applied  to  the  legs,  more  especially  when  the  extremities 
have  a  disposition  to  be  cool. .  In  infantile  cases,  the  warm  bath  is  often 
beneficial  by  its  sedative  effects.  It  should  be  only  tepid  and  not  hot;  as  in 
the  latter  state  it  is  too  stimulating.  Sometimes  advantage  may  accrue  from 
cold  to  the  head,  while  the  body  is  immersed  in  the  bath. 

Another  method  of  lessening  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  has  been  pro- 
posed. It  consists  in  making  pressure  upon  the  carotids,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  blood  passing  through  them.  It  is  said  that  this  measure 
sometimes  has  a  very  striking  effect  in  abating  cerebral  excitement  To  be 
of  any  permanent  benefit,  it  must  be  repeated  frequently,  and  would  require 
the  constant  presence  of  the  practitioner,  with  a  skill  in  manipulation  which 
is  not  always  possessed.  It  may  be  useful  sometimes  in  cases  of  obstinate 
convulsions,  which  refuse  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  means. 

Unfortunately  opiates  cannot  be  employed  with  propriety  in  the  early  stage 
of  meningitis,  in  consequence  of  their  property  of  stimulating  the  brain ;  and 
the  same  objection  applies  to  most  of  the  anodyne  narcotics.  Perhaps  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  which,  I  believe,  operates  as  a  cerebral  sedative, 
might  be  found  not  only  safe,  but  useful.  I  have  not,  however,  used  it  under 
these  circumstances.  American  hellebore  might  also  be  used,  in  reference  to 
its  property  of  lowering  the  pulse,  in  cases  unattended  with  vomiting. 

During  the  treatment,  the  patient  should  lie  in  a  cool  well  ventilated  apart- 
ment, with  his  head  somewhat  elevated.  For  the  first  day  or  two,  his  diet 
may  be  restricted  to  gum-water,  and,  throughout  the  stage  of  excitement* 
should  be  of  the  lowest  kind. 

The  remedies  above  recommended  are  applicable  to  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment, while  the  pulse  is  still  active,  and  headache,  delirium,  convulsions,  &c 
indicate  irritation  of  the  brain.  There  is  one  other  which  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned,  because  adapted  rather  to  the  intermediate  stage  between  excite- 
ment and  collapse,  than  to  the  first  stage.  I  allude  to  mercury  in  reference 
to  its  constitutional  influence.  Should  depletion  have  failed  to  subvert  tlie 
disease,  or  should  the  case  not  be  seen  until  too  late  for  the  effectual  use  of 
that  measure,  mercury  should  be  used  both  internally  and  externally,  so  as 
to  bring  the  system  as  quickly  as  possible  und^r  its  influence.  Calomel  or 
the  mercurial  pill  should  be  given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses, 
and  mercurial  ointment  freely  rubbed  upon  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  ap- 
plied to  blistered  surfaces,  should  any  such  exist  The  remedy  should  be 
suspended  as  soon  as  its  effects  become  evident  in  the  mouth. 

Coincident  with  the  use  of  the  mercurial,  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  sub- 
stitute an  emollient  poultice  to  the  scalp  for  cold  applications.  When  symp- 
toms of  depression  begin  to  appear,  marked  by  a  diminished  frequency  of 
puL<e,  coolness  of  the  surface,  and  a  disposition  to  stupor,  with  dilated  pupil 
Ac,  recourse  should  be  had  without  hesitation  to  a  blister  to  the  scalp.  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  very  efficient  remedy  in  simple  meningitis,  when  properl? 
timed ;  perhaps  the  most  efficient,  after  bleeding,  purging,  and  mercury,  jfl 
Is  generally  postponed  too  long,  and,  being  applied  when  no  remedy  can  be 
of  much  avail,  has  of  course  failed.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  have  often 
seen  it  produce  the  most  happy  effects,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to. 
There  is  much  more  danger  of  deferring  it  too  long  than  of  employing  it  too 
early.  It  may  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  depletion  ceases  to  be  Indicated, 
from  the  weakness  of  the  pulse,  or  other  signs  of  depression.  To  do  good, 
moreover,  it  must  be  large,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  scdp ;  and  must  be 
kept  on  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.    Small  blisters  serve  oalj  to  vtx 
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the  patient  if  still  seosible.  They  exert  little  ioflnenee  oyer  the  disease.  Nor 
bare  I  seen  much  good  firom  them  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  in  acate 
meningitis.  The  scalp,  and  the  whole  scalp  is  the  proper  seat  for  them. 
MercQfj  and  blisters  are  the  remedies  chieflj  to  be  relied  on,  in  the  stage  of 
the  disease  intermediate  between  that  of  excitement  and  that  of  collapse. 

Should  the  complaint  be  connected  with  the  retrocession  of  a  cotaneons 
eruption,  or  of  external  goat  or  rheamatism,  hot  water,  mbefSusients,  or  blis- 
ters to  the  former  seat  of  disease  are  especiallj  indicated.  If  the  external 
affection  was  of  an  eruptive  character,  it  may  be  best  to  attempt  to  imitate 
it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  pnstnlation  with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic. 

Occasionally  symptoms  of  great  prostration  ensue  upon  the  cure  of  the 
inflammation,  requiring  the  use  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nutritious  food,  to 
prevent  fatal  results.  The  symptoms  of  this  state  may,  in  some  measurCi 
simulate  those  of  profound  cerebral  disease,  which  mark  the  closing  stage  of 
the  worst  cases.  The  inference  is,  that,  when  the  signs  of  great  debility  are 
present  in  the  last  stage,  stimulants  may  be  resorted  to;  as,  if  the  symptoms 
are  organic,  death  must  necessarily  take  place,  so  that  they  can  do  no  harm  f 
while,  if  merely  functional,  they  may  be  the  means  of  saving  life. 

Opiates,  though  entirely  forbidden  in  the  early  stage,  may  sometimes  be 
safely  and  usefully  employed  to  control  the  restlessness  remaining  after  the 
inflammation  has  g^ne.  A  mixture  of  chloroform  and  camphor  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  bladder,  and 
the  urine  drawn  off  by  a  catheter,  if  necessary. 

Much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Thus,  the  existence  of 
chronic  otitis  or  ozena  should  lead  to  measures  for  the  cure  of  these  affec* 
tions,  so  as  to  obviate  this  source  of  cerebral  inflammation.  Attention  to 
the  gums  during  teething  is  also  particularly  required,  in  those  who  may  be 
suspected  of  the  least  pr^isposition  to  meningitis.  (See  Morbid  Dentition.) 
A  consideration  of  the  various  causes  of  this  disease  will  suggest  other  pre^ 
ventive  measures,  under  similar  circumstances  of  constitutional  tendency.  As 
relapses  are  peculiarly  dlangerous,  great  care  should  be  taken,  during  con- 
valescence, to  prevent  premature  exposure  to  these  causes. 

Chronic  Meningitis. — Chronic  meningitis,  uncomplicated  with  tuber* 
cles,  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  The  most  detailed  account  that  I 
have  seen  of  its  symptoms  and  anatomical  characters,  in  the  form  whick 
it  ordinarily  assumes,  is  that  given  by  Bayle.  The  disease  may  either  be 
original,  or  the  consequence  of  acute  meningitis.  The  phenomena  which  it 
usually  presents,  when  commencing  in  the  chronic  grade,  are  those  of  in* 
sanity.  At  first  there  is  generally  some  exaltation  of  the  cerebral  functions 
The  patient  exhibits  an  extraordinary  eagerness  in  some  particular  pursuit^ 
or  is  under  the  influence  of  some  exaggerated  passion,  as  pride,  vanity,  or 
ambition;  and  is  very  apt  to  be  possessed  by  some  monomaniaeal  notion 
or  propensity.  He  is  generally  restless,  talks  and  gesticulates  much  and 
rapidly,  has  a  flushed  face,  and  often  some  excitement  of  the  pulse.  Itt 
other  instances,  he  is  apathetic,  dejected,  or  gloomy,  and  not  unfrequently 
tormented  with  imaginary  apprehensions.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
general  functions  are  little  impaired;  the  appetite  is  often  good;  and  the 
patient,  unless  emaciated  by  the  wearing  effects  of  want  of  sleep,  may  evea 
gain  flesh. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  this  state  of  exaltation  is  followed  by  a 
failure  both  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers.  This  is  usually  first  shown 
in  the  muscular  movements.  A  not  unfreqaent  phenomenon,  even  in  the 
early  stage,  is  some  hesitancy  of  speech,  and  a  kind  of  stammering  when  the 
patient  attempts  to  pronounce  certain  words.  Afterwards  a  degree  of  stiff* 
VOL.  u.  48 
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neas  or  oDceriaiDtj  may  be  noticed  Id  the  motions,  as  if  the  mnaeles  were 
somewhat  rigid.  Paralysis  at  length  shows  itself,  and  gradually  increases. 
The  lower  limbs  are  especially  affected,  and  lose  in  the  end  both  sensibility 
Itnd  power  of  motion,  so  that  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  muscles  concerned  in  speech  are  so  mnch  affSected  that  be 
ean  scarcely  articulate  intelligibly.  The  sphincters  finally  give  way,  and 
InToluntary  discharges  follow.  The  mental  imbecility  keeps  pace  with  the 
fidlure  of  physical  strength,  and  before  death  the  patient  is  often  reduced 
to  the  lowest  condition  of  idiocy  and  paralysis.  Sometimes,  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  he  is  affected  wiUi  spasms,  and  even  with  regular  epileptio 
convulsions. 

In  some  instances,  the  chronic  affection  appears  chiefly  in  the  form  of  epi- 
lepsy ;  and  this  happens  especially  when  the  disease  follows  an  acute  attack. 
In  others,  there  is  reason  to  belie?e  that  symptoms  of  chronic  hydrocephalus 
are  the  result  of  this  grade  of  cerebro-meningeal  inflammation. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  ?ery  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  runs  its 
course  in  a  few  months,  sometimes  continues  for  years.  It  is  always  danger- 
ous ;  and,  in  the  advanced  stage,  is  generally  hopeless.  In  its  early  stage,  it 
may  probably  very  often  be  cured  by  appropriate  treatment;  at  least,  patients 
exhibiting  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  complaint  often  get  well ; 
though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty,  under  these  circumstances, 
whether  or  not  meningitis  really  existed.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  carried 
off  by  a  supervening  acute  attack. 

The  anatomical  characters  as  observed  by  Bayle  are  the  following.  The 
Arachnoid  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  hemisphere,  is  opaque  and  thickened,  sometimes  as  thick  eren  as  the 
dura  mater,  and  resembling  parchment  soaked  in  water.  In  some  cases, 
patches  of  false  membrane,  of  various  thickness,  either  opaque  or  translu- 
cent, may  be  seen  adhering  both  to  the  cerebral  and  the  parietal  surfaces  of 
the  arachnoid.  Adhesions  between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  this  membrane 
are  not  very  uncommon,  especially  in  the  great  fissure.  The  pia  wuUer  of 
the  convolutions  is  red  and  thickened,  and  more  or  less  loaded  with  bloody 
or  serous  effusion.  Sometimes  it  adheres  to  the  cortical  portion  so  firmly, 
that,  when  torn  away,  it  brings  parts  of  the  latter  along  witii  it.  This  mem- 
brane is  also  thickened  in  the  ventricles,  where  it  is  not  unf^uently  rongh 
with  numerous  projecting  points  like  grains  of  sand;  and  similar  minute 
prominences  occasionally  appear  on  the  convex  surface.  The  vetUricleM 
almost  always  contain  an  abnormal  quantity  of  serum,  which  is  also  in  excess 
in  the  general  arachnoid  cavity,  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  is  sometimes  six  or  eight  ounces,  and  entitles  the  case  to  be 
considered  as  hydrocephalic* 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  cerebellum  very  seldom  participates  in  the 
inflammation.  The  serous  membranes  throughout  the  body  are  very  apt  to  be 
inflamed,  and  the  disease  is  often  complicated,  before  its  close,  with  gastro- 
enteric inflammation,  the  marks  of  which  are  obvious  after  death. 

Of  the  treatment  of  chronic  meningitis,  it  is  necessary  to  say  little  in  this 

Elace.  As  the  disease  generally  exhibits  itself  by  symptoms  of  insanity,  it 
i  under  that  affection  Uiat  the  remedies  must  be  particularly  considered. 
Jt  is  sufficient  now  to  state,  that  the  general  principles  which  govern  the 
treatment  of  the  acute  disease  are  applicable  to  this  also,  thongk  the 
measures  must  be  more  moderately  used.  In  addition  to  general  or  local 
bleeding,  purgation,  mercury,  blisters,  setons,  Ac^  recourse  must  now  be  had 

*  For  oaies  of  this  affection  roeorded  at  length,  tho  reader  is  referred  to  a  vahiable 
paper  bjr  Dr.  Pliny  Sarle,  of  the  Bloomlngdale  Asylum,  N.  T.,  in  the  Amtriem  Jmtmal 
i/M$dhBl  Skimtu  (H.  8.»  sitt.  SSS). 
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to  moral  agencies,  which  are  often  the  most  eifectaal  remedicB  for  a  chron* 
ically  diseased  brain. 

There  is  another  form  of  chronic  meningitis,  which  has  recently  been  par- 
ticularly described  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Qoolden,  of  London.  It  is  analogous  to 
external  periostitis,  and  may  be  associated  with  syphilis,  though  it  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  that  disease.  Pain  in  the  head  is  the  most  prom- 
inent symptom,  usually  at  first  paroxysmal,  and  occurring  especially  at  night, 
but  at  length  becoming  more  or  less  constant  It  is  very  often  severe.  If 
it  be  not  arrested,  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs  comes  on  ending  in  paralysis, 
epileptic  con?ulsions  occasionally  take  place,  and  the  patient  becomes  de- 
sponding, emaciated,  and  affected  with  night-sweats.  The  disease  yields  to 
iodide  of  potassium  with  sarsaparilla,  opiates  at  night/  and  a  blister  to  the 
head.  (Lond.  Lancei,  May  16  and  Aug.  23,  1851.) 


IL  CEREBRITIS. 

Syn. — Partial  Ii^/lammation  of  the  Brain. 

As  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  general  Inflammation  of  the  brain  should 
exist  without  invoWing  the  membranes  extensively,  and  thus  coming  under 
the  preceding  head,  the  term  cerebritis  is  here  confined  to  partial  or  local  in- 
flammation of  the  cerebral  substance,  in  which,  though  portions  of  the  mem- 
branes are  sometimes  concerned,  yet  they  are  so  secondarily  and  quite  locally, 
and  are  of  comparatively  little  account  either  in  the  symptoms  or  the  result 

Symptoms,  Course^  dbc. — The  symptoms  vary  considerably  with  the  extent 
of  brain  affected,  the  degree  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  greater  or  less  rapid- 
ity of  its  progress.  It  might  be  supposed  also  that  they  would  differ  with 
the  part  of  the  brain  inflamed ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  little  can  be  learned 
from  the  symptoms  in  relation  to  the  precise  position  of  the  disease.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  firom  the  opposite  hemi- 
spheres, before  leaving  the  cranial  cavity,  the  appearance  of  the  exterior 
effects  of  cerebral  inflammation  upon  either  side  of  the  body  exclusively,  may 
be  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  inflammation  is  situated*  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  brain ;  and,  when  both  sides  of  the  body  are  affected,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  both  portions  of  the  brain  are  inflamed,  or  at  least  that,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion is  confined  to  one  side,  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  median  line  to  extend 
^a  powerful  irritation  to  the  other. 

The  symptoms,  as  they  ordinarily  occur,  may  be  divided  into  three  stages, 
which,  however,  are  often  confused,  or  follow  each  other  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  sometimes  appear,  in  rapid  cases,  almost  concentrated  into  one. 

FHrsi  stage. — Headache  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  the  early  stage  of 
cerebritis,  and  often  precedes,  for  a  considerable  time,  all  other  symptoms. 
The  patient  complains  of  a  severe  pain,  occurring  paroxysmally,  sometimes 
in  one,  sometimes  in  another  part  of  the  head,  but  usually  feeling  as  if  it  came 
from  the  very  centre.  Along  with  this  symptom,  either  from  the  commence- 
ment, or  after  a  variable  length  of  time  in  different  cases,  other  deranged  sen- 
sations are  experienced,  as  vertigo  or  dizziness,  occasional  faintness,  tempo- 
rary dimness  or  perversion  of  vision,  buzzing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  nausea 
or  loss  of  appetite,  and  feelings  of  slight  tingling  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  There  is  very  often  upon  the  countenance  an  expression  of  seriousness, 
sadness,  or  self-concentration ;  or  the  patient  is  restless,  agitated,  and  unable 
to  sleep ;  or  he  may  be  morose  or  irascible,  or  disturbed  by  mental  illusions. 
After  a  time,  the  sensations  above  referred  to  become  more  decided  and  char- 
acteristic.   Neuralgic  pains,  or  the  tingling  and  formication  which  are  osaall^ 
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awai«iu:d  wImb  wm  mj  tka^  a  part  is  asleep,  or  feelias*  ^  »bacBi  ara  ex- 
't.ritiuced  ia  soflie  partzcnlar  portion  of  the  bodj,  as  a  limb,  far  ezBMple;  aad 
.tia  pauflafc  ia  aot  anfraqaentlj  affected  with  ooaTakive  BKyreBeati^  w^kk 
aukj  ba  eilhar  gHMsral,  or  confioed  to  one  tide. 

OcuaMOoally  thne  is  fever,  with  accelerated  cirealadoa,  heal  of  akin,  flvriied 
faBa»  t'nmA  Uiagae,  Ac.;  bat  more  freqoentlj  the  p«kc»  so  far  froM  beiag 
encited^  ia  qaite  as  slow  as  io  health,  or  eveo  slower ;  bci^  in  tone  iastaaces 
not  iBore  thaa  fiftj  or  siztj  in  a  minnte,  and  at  the  same  time  feeble  aad 
imgalar.  This  inregnlaritj  is  occasionallj  a  striking  STuptosi.  At  one 
iBoniettt  the  pnlse  will  be  very  slow,  then  more  freqnent ;  and  this  altematioa 
saj  recur  at  short  interrals,  as  often  eren  as  sereral  times  in  a  minatCL  The 
sarface,  too,  is  rather  cool  and  pale,  and  the  face  osnallj  pale,  though  liable 
to  be  flashed  soddenl  j,  especiall  j  apon  the  occnrrenee  of  a  spasmodic  parox- 
jsoL  This  condition  of  the  circolation  and  of  the  surface  is  the  more  im* 
portant,  as  it  may  mislead  the  practitioner,  if  not  apon  his  goard,  and  indoee 
him  to  attribote  the  phenomena  to  debilitj.  The  cause  of  the  depression  is 
probably  the  loss  of  power  in  the  inflamed  cerebral  mass,  which  preTents  it 
from  sending  forth  the  infloences  requisite  to  preserre  the  organic  actions  in 
their  healthy  state. 

Through  all  these  symptoms  the  headache  continnes  with  unabated  Tio- 
lence ;  still,  however,  occurring  somewhat  paroxysmally,  aad,  eveo  in  eases 
in  which  it  is  seldom  or  never  quite  absent,  being  at  one  time  mnch  mora 
violent  than  at  another.  It  is  very  frequently  associated  with  vomiting; 
which  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease.  I  have  often  observed,  ia 
these  cases,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  nausea  aad  vomiting,  or  a 
tendency  to  them,  the  headache  is  less  severe,  and  in  some  instances  ceases 
for  a  time.  ' 

The  symptoms  above  enumerated  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  that  probably  of  inflammatory  congestion.  The  complaint 
may  often  be  arrested  in  this  stage  by  appropriate  remedies,  or.  if  the  portion 
of  brain  affected  be  extensive,  or  the  inflammation  violent,  may  terminate  ia 
a  speedy  death,  preceded  by  convulsions  or  coma,  or  by  both. 

Second  stage. — If  the  disease  continue,  other  phenomena  make  their  ap- 
pearance. A  certain  rigidity  or  contiouous  spasm  is  often  observed  ia  the 
muscles  of  some  part  of  the  body,  of  one  limb,  for  example,  or  of  both  limbs 
on  the  same  side ;  or  possibly  it  may  be  confined  to  a  single  muscle ;  and  the 
flexors  are  almost  always  preferably  affected,  so  that  the  hand  is  fixedly  beat 
on  the  wrist,  or  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  or  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  Attempts 
to  overcome  this  spasm  are  resisted  by  the  muscles,  and  often  occasion  severe 
pain  to  the  patient,  so  as  to  extort  cries  from  him,  even  though  in  a  partially 
comatose  state.  Along  with  this  tonic  spasm,  there  are  not  unfreqnently 
sudden  startings  or  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  or  convulsive  movements  of 
one  side  of  the  body  or  of  both,  with  sensations  of  numbness  or  tingling,  and 
a  want  of  control  over  the  limb.  The  face,  eyes,  tongue,  or  throat,  may  be 
the  seat  of  these  disorders  of  sensation  and  motion ;  and  hence  occasional 
distortion  of  the  features,  squinting,  stammering,  or  other  defect  of  speedii 
and  difficulty  of  swallowing.  The  pupils  are  little  sensible  to  light,  and  are 
often  largely  dilated;  and  there  is  not  unfreqnently  a  want  of  correspondencs 
between  them ;  one  being  dilated,  while  the  other  is  natural,  or  possibly  some- 
what contracted.  The  sight  of  one  eye,  moreover,  may  be  affected  while  that 
of  the  other  remains  nnimpaired. 

Though  the  patient  is  seldom  affected  with  violent  delirium,  yet  the  mental 
faculties  are  obviously  deranged.  Sometimes  he  is  sombre,  morose,  or  indif- 
ferent to  everything  around  him,  as  if  absorbed  in  his  own  suffmnga.  There 
ia  often  forgetfalneai^  eapeciall^  of  particular  words^  with  eoafosion  and  into* 
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herency  of  thoaght,  or  a  teodencj  to  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  temporary 
nncoDscioasness. 

These  symptoms  are  supposed  generally  to  indicate  the  oecorrence  of  soft- 
ening in  the  cerebral  substance.  The  most  characteristic  of  them  are  the  rigid 
contractions  of  the  flexors,  and  a  commencement  of  paralysis  both  of  sensation 
and  motion.  The  contractions  alluded  to  are  not,  howerer,  present  in  all  in- 
stances. The  disease  may  proTC  f&tal  at  this  period,  without  advancing  into 
the  third  stage.  In  this  case,  either  a  convulsive  paroxysm  may  carry  off  the 
patient,  or  he  may  sink  into  a  state  of  collapse,  with  a  very  feeble  and  fire- 
quent  poise,  counting  sometimes  140  or  160  in  the  minute,  a  cold  skin,  and 
slow  respiration,  soon  followed  by  death. 

Third  stage, — The  third  stage  is  that  of  paralysis,  with  a  more  decided 
disposition  to  stupor.  The  portion  of  brain  affected  has  become  completely 
disorganized,  having  probably  fallen  into  the  last  stage  of  softening,  or  dis- 
solved into  pus.  The  limb  or  limbs,  before  perhaps  partially  contracted  and 
partially  paralyzed,  now  lose  all  sensation  and  power  of  motion ;  other  parts 
of  the  body  become  involved  in  the  same  loss  of  power;  the  senses  of  sight, 
bearing,  Ac.  fail;  the  sphincters  give  way;  and  the  patient  dies  at  last, 
having  been  reduced,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  to  the  lowest  condition  of 
helplessness. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  course  of  its  symptoms  are  liable  to 
great  diversities.  Sometimes  when  the  inflammation  is  violent  or  extensive, 
and  especially  when  the  cineritious  portion  of  the  brain  is  affected,  the  pro- 
gress is  very  rapid.  Convulsions  may  carry  off  the  patient  in  two  or  three 
days  from  the  first  attack ;  or  a  short  period  of  febrile  excitement,  headache, 
delirium,  &c.  may  be  followed  by  coma,  with  or  without  the  muscular  con- 
tractions and  paralysis,  and  prove  fatal  within  one,  two,  or  three  weeks. 
But  more  frequently  the  disease  runs  on  much  longer,  and  often  continues 
for  months,  and  sometimes  for  years,  before  completing  its  course. 

The  sketch  above  given  is  very  general,  and  does  not  aim  to  include  all  the 
derangements  of  function  which  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  or 
•11  the  diversities  of  association  or  succession  which  the  symptoms  enume- 
rated exhibit  in  different  cases.  Such  elaborate  minuteness  is  incompatible 
with  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  is  unnecessary  for  all  practical  purposes. 
One  or  two  of  these  varieties  it  may  be  proper  to  notice. 

Like  the  form  of  cerebral  inflammation  denominated  in  this  work  menin- 
gitis, the  one  now  under  consideration  is  disposed  to  assume  the  remittent 
form,  and  is  occasionally  to  all  appearance  regularly  intermittent,  having  a 
paroxysm  daily  or  every  other  day,  at  the  same  hour.  The  violent  headache, 
delirium,  convulsions,  or  coma,  constituting  the  paroxysms,  vanish  entirely 
during  the  intermission ;  and  it  would  seem  impossible  that  a  patient,  bear- 
ing so  nearly  the  aspect  of  health,  should  be  labouring  under  inflammation 
of  the  brain.  Sooner  or  later,  one  of  the  paroxysms  unless  interrupted 
proves  fatal,  and  dissection  reveals  softening,  or  an  abscess  in  the  brain. 
The  explanation  given  of  intermittent  meningitis  is  equally  applicable  to  this 
affection. 

In  some  instances,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  affected  by  the  supervention 
of  diffased  inflammation  of  the  meninges.  When,  after  a  period  of  violent 
headache,  vomiting,  and  more  or  less  of  the  local  effects  already  described, 
without  much  disturbance  of  the  circulation  or  of  the  mental  faculties,  there 
comes  on  suddenly  a  condition  of  high  febrile  excitement,  with  a  frequent 
poise,  heat  of  skin,  flushed  face,  active  delirium,  and  a  tendency  to  convol- 
iions,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  an  inflammation,  commencing  in 
the  cerebral  substance,  has  extended  to  the  membranes. 
^  Anatomical  Characters. — In  cases  which  have  eventuated  in  a  speedy 
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deftth,  nothing  more  may  be  foand  than  congestion,  more  or  less  intense,  of 
a  portion  and  sometimes  an  extensive  portion  of  the  brain.  Such  easee^ 
however,  are  almost  always  connected  with  meningeal  inflammation. 

In  pnre  cerebritis,  the  texture  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  nsaally  changed. 
Sometimes  the  alteration  is  confined  to  one  spot,  sometimes  is  found  in  two 
or  more.  It  may  be  either  at  the  circumference  or  towards  the  centre;  bal 
is  most  frequent  in  the  cortical  or  cineritious  portion.  The  character  of  the 
alteration  is  different,  according  to  the  stage  at  which  the  disease  may  have 
proved  fatal;  and  it  also  presents  somewhat  different  appearances,  according 
as  it  occupies  the  cineritious  or  white  structure. 

In  the  earlier  stage,  when  the  part  affected  is  divided  by  the  scalpel,  and 
especially  when  it  belongs  to  the  cortical  substance,  the  cut  surface  ezhibitB 
innumerable  red  points  mingled  with  the  natural  colour,  or  stains  of  a  rosy, 
violaceous,  or  reddish-brown  hue,  imparting  to  it  a  marbled  appearance.  The 
consistence  is  considerably  softer  than  in  health,  and  the  structure  may  re»* 
dily  be  broken  up  into  a  soft  pulp,  of  a  reddish  colour.  Sometimes,  however, 
instead  of  being  softer,  the  part  is  firmer  than  in  health,  though  at  the  same 
time  more  brittle.  The  colour  is  owing  to  the  incorporation  of  blood  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  with  the  cerebral  matter,  and  thus  various  shades  are  pre- 
sented of  deep-red,  rose-colour,  violet,  brown,  &c.  This  appearance  is  de- 
nominated the  red  softening. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage,  pus  may  be  seen  infiltrated  into  the  cerebral 
tissue,  and  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  the  blood,  which,  according  to 
some  pathologists,  is  converted  into  it  The  structure  is  now  completely 
softened,  of  a  semi-liquid  consistence,  and  as  if  dissolved  in  the  parulent 
liquid.  The  colour  is  modified  by  the  pus,  and  presents  various  shades  of 
brown,  chocolate,  greenish,  gray,  &c.,  until  at  last  the  colour  of  blood  is  en- 
tirely lost,  and  only  the  yellowness  of  the  pus  remains.  In  this  state  the 
appearance  is  denominated  yellow  softening.  Both  the  red  and  yellow 
softening  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  same  brain.  Not  unfrequently  small 
eztravasated  portions  of  blood  exist  in  the  altered  tissue,  of  a  dark-red  or 
nearly  black  colour,  and  varying  in  dimensions  from  the  size  of  a  shot  to 
that  of  a  small  cherry,  or  larger.  The  softening  may  also  be  c^greDoos,  of 
a  grayish  or  brownish  colour,  sanious,  and  very  fetid. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  pus  is  found  infiltrated  in  the  cerebral  tiwae 
nnsoftened.  Sometimes  it  forms  cavities  or  abscesses  in  the  brain ;  the  proper 
tissue  having  been  completely  broken  down,  and  absorbed  or  dissolved  in  tibe 
pus.  These  cerebral  abs(^esses  are  very  apt  to  follow  inflammation  from  inju- 
ries of  the  head.  They  are  sometimes  formed  with  great  rapidity,  even  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  or  a  shorter  time.  They  differ  greatly  in 
sice,  occupying  spaces  varying  from  a  few  lines  in  extent,  or  a  single  coqto- 
lution  of  the  brain,  to  a  whole  hemisphere.  There  may  be  several  of  them 
or  only  one.  The  pus  may  be  perfectly  well  formed  and  inodorous,  or  it  may 
be  flocculent,  ichorous,  or  fetid ;  and  not  unfrequently  portions  of  the  cere- 
bral blood-vessels,  and  fragments  of  the  cerebral  tissue  are  mixed  with  the 
pus  of  the  abscesses.  These  may  open  into  the  ventricles,  or  on  the  sarfiiee 
of  the  brain,  and  have  sometimes  even  made  their  way  externally  throogh 
the  mastoid  cells,  or  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

In  some  of  these  abscesses,  there  is  no  sig^  whatever  of  inflammatioii  is 
the  substance  of  the  brain  about  them,  and  none  of  the  usual  symptoms  of 
that  affection  have  existed  during  life.  In  such  cases,  it  has  been  snppoeed 
that  the  pus,  as  in  the  metastatic  abscess  in  other  parts,  may  have  been  d»* 
posited  from  the  blood-vessels  without  inflammation  in  the  part»  being  either 
the  result  of  phlebitis,  or  absorbed  from  some  exterior  source.    The  reader, 
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howoTer,  is  aware  that  a  somewhat  different  riew  of  the  formation  of  each 
abscesses  is  entertained  by  the  anthor.  (See  Purulent  Infection,  page  253.) 

Abscesses  are  sometimes  fonnd  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  cyst  of  false  mem* 
brane,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  is  produced  after  the  deposition 
of  the  pes.  The  liquid,  being  thus  isolated,  is  prerented  from  exercising  its 
disorganizing  influence  on  the  brain ;  so  that  the  cyst  is  no  doubt,  in  this 
situation  as  elsewhere,  the  result  of  a  self-protectlTe  effort  of  nature. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  abscesses  are  the  same  as  those  which  result 
from  softening  of  the  brain. 

Instances  of  softening  have  been  obserred  in  which  no  pus  could  be  dis« 
covered. 

A  variety  of  softening  has  been  noticed,  especially  in  the  medullary  por* 
tion  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  diseased  part  was  of  a  milky  whiteness,  and 
of  a  shining  satin-like  appearance,  without  signs  of  either  blood  or  pus.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  considered  it  as  in  some  instances  the  product  of  inflammationi 
and  as  the  result  of  gangrene  consequent  upon  the  interruption  of  the  circn^ 
latifin  by  that  process.  This  appearance  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  whiie  softening. 

The  extent  of  the  softened  parts  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  less  than  aa 
inch,  it  may  be  several  inches,  or  it  may  be  commensurate  with  one  of  the 
hemispheres. 

It  is  a  question  whether  softening  of  the  brain  is  always  the  result  of  in- 
flammation. In  most  instances,  it  undoubtedly  is  so;  but  it  appears  to  be 
generally  admitted,  as  maintained  by  Rostan,  that  the  white  softening  may 
occur  without  inflammation.  Instances  are  now  and  then  observed,  in  which 
no  unequivocal  mark  of  inflammation  can  be  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  affected  part,  and  no  sign  whatever  of  cerebritis  existed  during  life.  It 
is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  ossified  blood-vessels,  and  has  been  as* 
cribed  to  gangrene  resulting  from  that  cause.  As  proved  by  Hasse,  it  some- 
times depends  on  obliteration  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  consequent  on  coagpi- 
lation  of  the  blood.  (Archives  Otn^rales,  4e  s^r.,  xiv.  217.)  It  has  followed 
the  tying  of  the  carotid  arteries.  Dr.  W.  Senhouse  Kirkes  relates  several 
cases,  in  which  the  brain  was  extensively  softened  in  consequence  of  the 
plugging  of  the  cerebral  arteries  by  clots  of  fibrin,  apparently  detached  from 
the  surface  of  the  cardiac  valves,  where  they  had  been  formed.  But  we  can 
readily  conceive  of  softening  as  the  result  of  a  depraved  nutrition,  which  in 
its  turn  may  be  owing  to  defects  in  the  blood ;  and  the  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  especially  in  anemic  persons.  From  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Paget 
and  others,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  non-inflammatory  softening 
may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  fatty  degeneration,  or  at  least  that  the  two 
conditions  are  coincident  Infiltration  with  serum  produces  also  a  softening 
of  the  brain,  without  inflammation,  as  in  cases  of  sub-arachnoid  and  ventri- 
cular effusion. 

The  microscope  affords  the  means  of  distinguishing,  after  death,  the  in- 
flammatory from  the  non-inflafnmatory  softening.  In  the  former,  numerous 
granules  and  g^ranular  corpuscles,  resulting  from  the  exudation  of  the  inflam- 
matory process,  may  always  be  detected,  while  they  are  absent  in  the  latter. 
Professor  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  in  all  cases  of  softening  examined  by  him- 
self, in  which  the  symptoms  of  cerebritis  existed  during  life,  found  the  evidences 
just  referred  to  after  death ;  while  in  the  cases  of  softening  which  exhibited 
none  of  these  grannies  or  granular  corpuscles,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
had  not  been  noticed.  {Ed,  Month.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1851,  p.  865.) 

Softening  of  the  brain  has  been  investigated  with  great  assiduity  by  re- 
cent pathological  anatomists,  among  whom  Rostan  is  most  conspicuoui(|| 
though  much  is  due  also  to  the  observations  of  Abercrombie,  Andral,  and 
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Others.  Bat  the  attempt  to  make  of  it  a  distinct  affection,  marked  bj  certain 
characteristic  phenomena  daring  life,  to  elevate  it,  in  other  words,  into  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  disease,  has  not  been  snccessfal.  It  woald  appear  to  me  as 
reasonable  to  make  distinct  diseases  oat  of  softening  of  the  langs,  the  stomach, 
and  the  heart  This  condition  is  not  itself  a  disease,  but  merelj  the  resolt 
of  morbid  processes. 

It  is  trne  that,  in  the  brain,  it  is  often  attended  with  a  certain  train  of  pbe- 
Bomena  daring  life,  which  indicate  its  existence  with  some  degree  of  proba- 
bility. Such  especially  is  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  flexor  mnaclea  of  the 
limbs,  associated  with  or  followed  by  paralysis.  But  softening  sometimes 
exists  without  producing  these  symptoms,  and  the  symptoms  have  been  foond 
io  proceed  from  other  causes;  so  that  tiiere  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween them.  The  fact  appears  simply  to  be,  that,  in  the  progress  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  cerebral  tissue,  there  is  a  point  at  which,  before  its  deatrue- 
tion,  it  is  capable  of  expressing  its  irritation  by  a  tonic  iuTolnntary  contraction 
of  certain  muscles ;  while,  after  its  complete  disintegration,  all  its  power  is 
lost,  and  complete  palsy  of  the  muscles  results.  ^ 

Instead  of  softeniog,  induralion  of  the  cerebral  structure  is  sometimes 
found,  as  a  consequence  probably  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  certain  caaes, 
the  affected  part  is  more  than  usually  injected  and  vascular;  and  its  consisl- 
ence  has  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  immersing  the  brain  in  dilate 
nitric  acid ;  in  others,  it  is  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  with  less  blood  than  in 
health,  and  as  hard  nearly  as  wax.  It  has  been  noticed  that,  thoagh  conral- 
•ive  movements  attend  this  species  of  lesion,  paralysis  is  less  common  than 
in  softening;  owing  undoubtedly  to  a  less  complete  disorganisation  of  the 
cerebral  tissue. 

True  gangrene  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  brain  as  a  result  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  may  occur  on  the  circumference,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  cerebral 
substance.  It  is  marked  by  a  livid  appearance  and  softening  of  the  tisane,  a 
fetid  odour,  and  the  presence  of  a  greenish,  sanious,  very  offenaiTe  liquid. 
Ulcers  have  also  occasionally  been  noticed  on  the  cerebral  surfaces. 

It  would  seem  rational  to  expect,  as  each  muscle,  and  each  organ  of  sense 
probably  has  a  nervous  centre  which  presides  over  its  function,  and  nenroaa 
oords  connecting  it  with  that  centre,  that  the  particular  seat  of  a  cerebral 
lesion  found  after  death,  taken  in  connection  with  the  external  part  of  the 
fkinction  affected  during  life,  might  afford  us  the  means  of  tracing  the  relation 
between  the  centres  and  their  several  dependent  structures  and  fanetions, 
with  some  degree  of  precision ;  so  that,  by  observing  the  muscle  or  organ  of 
sense  diseased,  or  the  mode  of  its  disease,  we  might  fix  upon  the  morbid  point 
in  the  nervous  tissue.  But  experience  has  not  yet  confirmed  snch  anticipa- 
tions. "We  possess,"  says  Galmeil,  "examples  of  circumscribed  softening 
of  one  of  the  corpora  striata,  one  of  the  optic  thalami,  the  anterior  lobe, 
the  middle  lobe,  the  posterior  lobe,  a  deep  point  in  the  white  substance^  a 
cerebral  convolution,  a  whole  hemisphere ;  in  each  of  these  cases,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  assign  before  deatii  the  special  seat  of  the  softening. 
Nothing  in  the  pronunciation,  in  the  derangement  of  movement  in  the  arm 
or  the  leg ;  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  inteUectual  functions,  permits  a  sus- 
picion as  to  the  limits  of  the  softened  part  The  local  softening  of  Um  cere- 
bellum gives  rise  to  the  same  symptoms  nearly  as  softening  of  tha  brain ; 
nevertheless,  the  persistence  of  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head,  the  alMence  of 
delirium  or  disturbance  of  the  principal  intellectual  functions,  the  occurrence 
of  erection,  a  tumultuous  state  of  the  movements  preceding  paralysis,  as  well 
as  the  trouble  of  vision,  might  give  cause  to  fear  the  formation  of  cerebslUc 
aoftening.''  (DioL  de  Mtd.,  xxvii.  p.  218.) 

Mr.  Paget  has  related  a  case  In  which  a  tendencj^  to  fall  forward  npon  the 
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face  was  obseired,  and  Id  whieh  the  disease  was  foood,  alter  death,  to  hare 
been  seated  in  the  enira  of  the  brain.  (Med,  Times  and  Oax,,  Feb.  1856, 
p.  178.)  The.  same  tendency,  however,  to  fall  forward  has  been  noticed  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  pons  rarolii.  {Ibid.,  March,  185T, 
p.  219.) 

Causes  — The  canses  of  local  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  meningitis.  It  is  also  not  nnfrequentlj  produced  by  solid 
bodies  in  the  brain,  as  carcinomatoos,  and  fibroos  or  fibro-cartilaginooi 
tumours,  scrofulous  tubercles,  hydatids,  and  collections  of  effused  blood.  II 
Ib  even  more  apt  than  diffused  meningitis  to  result  from  local  injuries. 

Diagnosis. — This  affection  may  be  confounded  with  tuberculous  menin* 
gitis,  apoplexy,  and  certain  cases  of  hysteria,  to  the  account  of  each  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  the  diagnostic^  symptoms.  From  meningitis,  as 
already  described,  the  disease  is  distinguished  by  a  very  uncertain  line.  There 
are  instances  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  not  diflBcult  Thus,  in  a  case  attended 
with  decided  fever,  frequent  pulse,  headache,  delirium,  general  convulsions, 
and  ultimately  coma,  without  rigid  spasm  or  local  paralysis,  we  might  be  sails 
in  ascribing  the  symptoms  to  meningitis ;  while  we  should  be  equally  safe  in 
considering  as  cerebritis  an  affection,  in  which,  without  frequency  of  pulse, 
acute  delirium,  or  general  convulsions,  the  prominent  phenomena  should  be» 
in  the  beginning,  severe  headache  and  vomiting,  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
tonic  spasm  in  one  or  more  limbs,  with  some  deg^e  of  palsy,  and,  in  the 
last  stage,  complete  palsy.  But  very  frequently  the  symptoms  are  so  inter- 
mingled that  a  positive  decision  is  impossible,  and  the  physician  must  be 
guided  by  probabilities  alone  in  the  forming  of  his  opinion.  One  of  the 
marked  differences  between  the  two  affections*  is  the  more  frequently  pro- 
tracted duration  of  cerebritis. 

Frognoifis, — This  is  always  a  dangerous  disease.  Traumatic  cerebritis  is 
less  so  than  that  which  arises  spontaneously,  probably  on  account  of  the 
predisposition  which  has  favoured  the  production  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
tinues to  operate  in  sustaining  it  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  local 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  though  arising  without  violence,  may  generally  be 
cured  by  efficient  remedies  employed  in  the  early  stage.  After  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tonic  contractions  of  the  limbs,  the  chances  are  diminished,  and 
still  more  so  after  complete  local  paralysis.  Still,  if  the  portion  of  brain 
disorganized  be  not  very  extensive,  there  may  be  some  hope  for  the  patient 
There  is  the  chance  that  the  softened  part,  supposing  this  to  be  the  tme 
state  of  the  lesion,  may  be  converted  Into  an  abscess,  that  this  may  be  en- 
closed in  a  cyst,  and  thus,  being  in  some  measure  cut  off  from  the  system, 
may  cease  to  occasion  serious  symptoms,  and  may  even  in  time  undergo 
absorption. 

TrecUment. — This  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  directed  for  menin- 
gfitls ;  and  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  go  again  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  remedies.  As  a  general  rule,  cerebritis  does  not  admit  of  so  copious  a 
depletion  as  the  former  disease ;  because  the  actions  of  the  system  are  already 
considerably  depressed  by  the  want  of  the  due  supply  of  nervous  power,  and 
there  may  be  some  danger,  by  very  ample  bleeding,  of  depressing  them 
below  the  point  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
acute  cases,  and  before  decided  evidences  of  softening  have  been  offered, 
bleeding  should  be  carried  to  whatever  extent  the  patient  can  bear;  and  the 
practitioner,  in  judging  of  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  must  be  influenced  less 
by  the  pulse  than  by  other  signa  If  the  pulse  were  the  sole  guide,  so  little 
excited  and  so  weak  is  it,  in  many  instances,  that  stimulation  rather  than 
depletion  might  be  deemed  necessary.  Should  it  be  found  that,  during  the 
flow  of  blood,  the  patient  shows  no  signs  of  falntness  or  nausea,  the  opera* 
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tion  may  be  contioaed  till  the  nsnal  quantity  directed  in  inflammatory  dis- 
eases has  been  taken ;  and,  if  no  gpreater  general  prostration  ensne,  while  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  continue,  the  operation  should  be  repeated  until  some 
decided  impression  is  made. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases,  bleeding  must  be  more  sparingly  employed, 
especially  if  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the  second  stage ;  for  in  that  case, 
as  a  long  reparative  process  may  be  necessary,  the  strength  of  the  system 
should  be  in  some  measure  husbanded.  Under  these  circumstances,  after  a 
single  moderate  bleeding,  the  practitioner  should  be  content  with  local  deple- 
tion from  the  temples,  scalp,  or  back  of  the  neck.  From  two  to  four  or  six 
ounces  of  blood  may  thus  be  taken  every  third  or  fourlh  day ;  to  be  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the  obvious  strength  of  the  patient.  With  this 
treatment  moderate  purgation  should  be  combined  every  other  day,  or  more 
active  purgation  at  somewhat  longer  intervals,  as  may  seem  best  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  practitioner.  A  constant  succession  of  blisters,  three  or  four 
inches  by  six  for  an  adult,  should  be  kept  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
between  the  shoulders;  and  means  should  be  taken  to  direct  the  current  of 
(he  circulation  as  much  as  possible  from  the  brain.  The  blisters  may  in  very 
chronic  cases  be  superseded  by  a  seton  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  issues 
between  the  scapulae.  While  this  treatment  is  going  on,  a  moderate  mercu- 
rial impression  should  be  made  with  the  blue  mass,  or  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel, so  as  simply  to  touch  the  gums  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  this  should 
be  sustained  for  a  long  time. 

The  diet  in  this  stage  must  be  exclusively  vegetable ;  the  mind  should  be 
kept  as  tranquil  as  possible ;  and  perfect  rest  should  be  enjoined.  By  this 
treatment,  with  the  accessories  which  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  may 
suggest  Id  relation  to  any  existing  disorder  of  function,  the  disease  may  often 
be  controlled  in  the  first  stage,  and  a  complete  cure  obtained. 

The  same  plan  should  be  continued  in  the  second  stage,  but  with  a  dimin* 
idled  activity  of  depletion.  Should  the  patient  be  feeble,  milk  may  be  added 
to  the  articles  of  diet. 

In  the  last  stage,  or  that  of  palsy,  little  else  remains  for  the  practitioner 
than  to  guard  the  patient  against  injurious  influences,  and  to  give  nature  a 
fair  chance  for  the  work  which  she  alone  can  accomplish.  To  guard  against 
accessions  of  inflammation,  a  seton  or  issue  may  be  kept  open  in  the  neck; 
and,  should  inflammatory  symptoms  occur,  they  shoold  be  obviated  by  a 
cautious  use  of  the  measures  recommended  in  the  early  stage. 

The  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  maintain  all  the  functions  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  healthy  state,  so  as  to  avoid  the  transmission  of  irrita- 
tions to  the  brain  from  these  sources.  Hence,  he  should  watch  over  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  and  uteras.  Should  the  patient  be  fee- 
ble, it  may  be  necessary  even  to  resort  to  tonics,  and,  in  anemic  cases,  espe- 
eially  to  the  chalybeates.  The  diet,  too,  in  this  stage,  should  be  improved, 
and  the  patient  allowed  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food.  It  may  even  be 
proper,  after  the  injury  of  the  brain  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  repaired, 
to  use  measures  for  directly  stimulating  the  paralysed  parts,  as  nux  vomica, 
electricity,  and  frictions ;  but  the  consideration  of  these  remedies  belongs  to 
palsy. 

III.  TUBERCULOUS  MENINGITIS. 

\      Bjn  — Aeuie  Hydroctpkahu, 

This  affection  is  characterised  by  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  of  its  substance,  in  connection  with  tuber* 
ele»  In  the  pia  mater. 
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IjQder  the  name  of  hjdrocephalns,  two  distinct  diseases  hare  nntil  recently 
been  confonnded;  one  consisting  essentiallj  in  an  excessive  prodoction  of 
seroQs  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  craninm,  independently  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, and  constituting  strictly  a  dropsical  affection ;  the  other  a  real  phleg* 
masia  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  often,  it  is  true,  attended  with  a  copi* 
oos  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  but  not  unfrequently  with  little  or  none.  The 
former  of  these  affections  has  been  treated  of  among  the  dropsies,  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  present  place.  But  the  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term  hydro- 
cephalus  does  not  stop  here.  By  referring  to  the  writings  of  British  authors, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  general  they  draw  no  very  clear  distinction  between 
simple  and  tuberculous  meningitis ;  and  that  these  affections,  as  they  ooeor 
in  children,  are  in  some  degree  confonnded  in  their  accounts  of  acute  hydroce- 
phalus. But  the  two  complaints  are  very  different  in  their  nature ;  one  being 
a  frequently  curable  disease,  the  other,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
essentially  incurable.  Indefinitely  as  the  term  thus  appears  to  be  used,  it  is 
best  to  abandon  altogether  its  application  to  the  cerebral  phlegmasice,  and  to 
limit  its  employment  to  its  strict  etymological  meaning,  as  a  synonyme  of 
true  dropsy  in  the  brain.  Such  is  the  course  pursued  in  this  work.  Of  the 
two  acute  diseases  above  referred  to,  simple  meningitis  has  been  already  con- 
sidered ;  and  it  now  remains  to  treat  of  tuberculous  meningitis;  undoubtedly 
the  affection  which,  though  until  within  a  few  years  indefinitely  known,  hai 
been  mainly  in  the  thoughts  of  writers  when  describing  acute  hydrocephalus. 

The  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  has  been  long  fii^ 
miliarly  known  to  pathologists;  and  writers  have  for  many  years  occasionally 
noticed  granulations  of  the  membranes,  as  one  of  the  anatomical  characters 
of  hydrocephalus.  It  was  also  a  common  observation  that  the  disease  was 
frequently  associated  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  Both  of  these  facts  were 
familiar  to  M.  Guersent,  who  adopted,  in  1827»  the  name  of  granular  meniiu 
gitia  to  designate  those  cases  of  meningeal  inflammation  in  which  the  grann- 
lations  existed,  and  taught,  besides,  that  hydrocephalic  patients  were  con- 
sumptives, dying  through  the  brain.  (Diet,  de  Med,,  xix.  894)  But  neither 
to  M.  Ouersent,  nor  to  any  other  pathologist  up  to  that  time,  does  it  appear 
to  have  occurred  that  the  granulations  might  be  tuberculous,  and  the  true 
cause  of  the  meningitis.  M.  Papavoine,  in  two  cases  published  in  1830,  de- 
monstrated that  such  was  the  nature  of  these  small  bodies,  and  showed  their 
concurrence  with  tubercles  in  other  organs.  (Barthez  et  Billiet,  TraiU  des 
Malad.  des  En/anl8,  iii.  550.)  But  it  was  only  as  a  coincidence  that  they 
were  thus  proved  to  be  present  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus.  To  our  own  coun- 
tryman. Dr.  Gerhard,  and  to  M.  Rnfz,  who  conducted  simultaneously  in  the 
years  1832  and  1833.  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  at  Paris,  their  investigations 
into  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  the  credit  certainly  belongs  of  having  first 
clearly  shown  its  essential  connection  with,  and  dependence  upon  tubercles 
of  the  pia  mater.  (Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  Set.,  xiii.  818.)  This  discovery, 
though  it  has  unhappily  not  led  to  any  important  therapeutical  result,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting,  and  is  so  far  satisfactory,  as  it  has  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  exceeding  fatality  of  hydrocephalus,  and  given  precision  to  the 
pathology  of  a  complaint,  in  relation  to  which,  previously,  there  was  much 
vagueness  and  uncertainty.  The  conclusions  of  Drs.  Gerhard  and  Rufz  have 
been  subsequently  confirmed  by  numerous  observers  in  relation  to  the  disease 
as  it  occurs  in  children ;  and  MM.  Diberder  and  Yalleix  have  established  the 
same  facts  in  cases  of  adults. 

Tuberculous  meningitis  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  from  the  earliest 
infancy  to  old  age ;  but  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  most  frequent  in  children, 
so  that  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  disease  of  childhood. 

Symplama,  Cour%e^  dbc, — The  complaint  may  be  considered  as  acute  of 
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chronic,  according  to  the  light  io  which  it  is  viewed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
tnbercle«  are, gradoally  developed,  and  often  exist  for  a  long  time  before  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation ;  bat,  when  this  has  been  once  excited,  its  march 
is  osually  rapid.  In  relation,  therefore,  to  the  tubercles,  the  disease  may  be 
chronic,  while,  in  relation  to  the  inflammation,  it  is  acute. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  active  stage  of  the  complaint,  or  that 
of  clearly  developed  inflammation,  is  preceded  for  a  variable  length  of  time, 
iometiraes  for  many  months,  by  symptoms  indicative  of  deranged  health; 
and  these  symptoms  are  often  such  as  depend  upon  the  existence  of  taberelet 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  child  is  affected  with  a  dry  cough,  occasional 
fever,  emaciation,  paleness,  listlessness,  and  want  of  spirits,  and  various  signs 
of  disorder  in  the  digestive  organs,  such  as  irregular  appetite,  diarrhoea,  or 
constipation,  and  unhealthy  discharges.  Along  with  these  there  are  also,  in 
many  cases,  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  affection  of  the  brain.  Occasional 
attacks  of  headache,  with  or  without  vomiting,  are  experienced,  or  the  child 
exhibits  other  evidences  of  cerebral  congestion.  These  spells  occur  osually 
at  irregular  intervals;  but  sometimes  they  come  on  at  a  certain  time  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  with  apparently  good  health  between  them,  so  as  very 
much  to  resemble  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  for  which  they  have  occa* 
sionally  been  mistaken.  These  head  affections  may  gradually  deepen  into  the 
acuter  form  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  decide  when  the 
latter  precisely  commences;  but  more  frequently  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
show  themselves  abruptly,  and  the  transition  from  the  comparatively  latent 
state  to  that  of  excitement  is  obvious. 

Not  unfrequently,  moreover,  the  acute  attack  comes  on  in  the  midst  of 
apparently  perfect  health,  without  any  warning  whatever  from  preliminary 
disorder.  In  either  case,  it  is  marked  with  more  or  less  of  the  following 
phenomena.  There  is  in  general  a  disposition  in  the  disease  to  a  certain 
succession  of  symptoms,  which  may  be  arranged  into  three  successive  stages, 
according  to  the  example  set  by  that  close  observer.  Dr.  Robert  Whytt,  who 

!>ublished,  in  1768,  the  first  very  accurate  description  of  the  complaint.  Bol 
t  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  distinction  between  these  stages  is  not 
always  well  observed,  and  that  they  are  frequently  a  good  deal  conftosed 
together. 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are  headache,  vomiting,  and 
constipation,  with  more  or  less  febrile  excitement  Not  unfrequently  the  chOd 
is  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  head,  without  apparent 
cause,  which  disappears  and  returns  daily,  or  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for 
two,  three,  or  four  days  successively,  before  he  is  taken  off  of  his  feet  In  other 
instances,  the  acute  attack  begins  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  followed  by  fever, 
together  with  the  local  symptoms  mentioned.  After  the  disease  is  completely 
formed,  the  pain  of  the  head  is  almost  constant,  in  some  degree,  and  seldom 
leaves  the  patient  so  long  as  sensibility  remains.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
severe  at  certain  times  than  others ;  and  every  now  and  then  sudden  and  vio- 
lent lancinating  attacks  of  it  seem  to  occur,  extorting  sharp,  quick  cries  or 
screams  from  the  patient,  which  are  among  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
disease.  The  seat  of  the  pain  is  most  frequently  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  though  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  temples  or  occiput  In  very 
young  children,  it  is  exhibited,  Independently  of  their  cries,  by  the  freqaeat 
application  of  their  hands  to  the  head,  or  by  pressing  it  against  the  breast  of 
the  mother.  The  vomiting  Is  apt  to  occur  simultaneously  with  the  pains,  or 
soon  after  them.  Sometimes  food  only  Is  discharged,  but  more  frequently 
bile.  This  is  always  a  suspicions  symptom  in  children,  when  occurring  re- 
peatedly without  apparent  cause.  It  does  not  osually  continue  longer  thaa 
four  or  Ave  days,  and  sometimes  ceases  after  the  second  or  third.    Occasion- 
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ally,  however,  it  lasts  much  longer,  especiallj  when  the  disease  eommences 
with  isolated  paroxysms  of  headache  and  Yomiting.  • 

Condipation  is  very  common  in  the  early  stage,  and  sometimes  yields  with 
great  difficulty  even  to  active  medicines.     The  stools,  when  obtained,  are 
nsnally  green  or  dark-colonred,  and  sometimes  black.    They  are  seldom  qnite 
healthy.     Occasionally  the  patient  experiences  abdominal  pains.     The  pulse 
is  usually  more  or  less  excited,  sometimes  considerably  so;    and  there  is 
generally  some  febrile  heat    The  face,  nsoally  rather  pale,  exhibits  at  times 
remarkable  flushes  of  redness  which  quickly  disappear,  and  often  coincide  hi 
their  occurrence  with  the  paroxysms  of  severe  pain  and  vomiting.    The  tongue 
is  moderately  furred  and  quite  moist     There  is  little  or  no  thirst;   and 
occasionally  the  patient  exhibits  even  aversion  for  drinks.    The  eyes  are 
painfully  sensitive  to  light,  so  that  they  are  nsnally  kept  forcibly  closed,  and 
the  patient  cries  if  attempts  are  made  to  open  them.    The  pupils  are  in  some 
instances  contracted,  in  others  dilated;    and  these  conditions  sometimes 
quickly  alternate.    The  child  often  has  a  characteristic  frown  upon  his  brow; 
and  an  expression  of  pain,  or  vacancy,  or  as  if  he  were  stunned,  upon  his 
countenance.     The  character  appears  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and  the 
playful  temper  of  childhood  is  replaced  by  peevishness,  fretfhlness,  or  irasci- 
bility, without  obvious  cause.     He  is  seldom,  however,  delirious  at  thia 
period,  but,  if  old  enough,  sometimes  shows  sagacity  by  his  answers.     Not 
anfrequently  several  days  thus  elapse,  before  he  is  qnite  confined  to  the  bed. 
The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  supervention  of  more  decided 
nervous  symptoms,  and  of  diminished  frequency  with  irregularity  of  the  pulse. 
The  period  at  which  the  change  takes  place  is  altogether  uncertain.     It  may 
come  on  in  a  day  or  two,  or  be  postponed  for  a  week.     The  symptoms  not 
unfrequently  also  mingle  with  those  of  the  first  stage,  so  that  no  distinction 
of  stages  can  be  made.     The  pulse  gradually  diminishes  to  80,  70,  or  60  in 
a  minute;  and  Quersent  states  that  he  has  knownat  to  descend  even  to  48. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  rather  full,  and  more  or  less  irregular,  being  faster  at 
one  time  than  another,  now  large  and  then  small,  and  almost  always  inter* 
mittent,  either  at  fixed  or  uncertain  intervals.     The  respiration  also  becomes 
irregular  both  as  to  the  succession  and  length  of  inspirations,  is  occasionally 
broken  by  deep  sighs  or  yawnings,  and  is  in  some  instances  so  long  inter- 
rupted as  to  suggest  the  fear  that  it  may  not  return.    It  is  slower  than  in  the 
first  stage.    The  heat  of  the  skin  diminishes,  and  the  patient  is  often  affected 
with  partial  or  general  sweats.    The  paroxysmal  flushes  of  the  face  continue. 
A  disposition  to  drowsiness  or  stupor  comes  on,  during  which  the  patient 
grinds  his  teeth,  and,  if  roused,  has  a  look  of  idiocy  or  intoxication,  answers 
with  difficulty  questions  that  may  be  asked,  and  immediately  relapses  into 
sleep.    In  this  state  he  often  moans,  and  occasionally  sends  forth  sharp  cries, 
probably  marking  attacks  of  pain.    Instead  of  stupor,  he  is  sometimes  affected 
with  delirium,  which  in  a  few  instances  is  wild  and  restless,  but  is  generally 
calm,  and  attended  with  low  mutterings.     This  seldom  continues  more  than 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  gives  way  to  coma.    The  eyes  are  closed  or  par- 
tially open,  and  the  patient  seems  unable  to  command  the  movements  of  the 
lids,  which  only  partially  obey  the  will  when  he  wishes  to  raise  them.     The 
pupils  are  usually  dilated,  in  some  instances  equally,  in  others  unequally,  and 
are  little  sensible  to  light;  vision  is  impaired  or  disordered;  and  strabismus 
often  takes  place,  sometimes  in  a  converging,  and  sometimes  a  diverging 
direction.     The  hearing  is  less  affected  than  the  sight     The  tongue  remains 
moist,  the  vomiting  ceases,  the  constipation  is  less  obstinate  and  yields  to 
purgatives,  and  the  abdomen  is  singularly  retracted.     There  seems  to  be  no 
disgust  for  food,  and  the  patient  swallows  what  is  given  him.    This  period 
often  continues  a  week  or  ten  days.    In  the  course  of  it^  a  remarkable  remis* 
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gion  of  almost  all  the  symptoms  occasionally  takes  place,  gMug  to  the  inex- 
perienced  strong  hopes  of  convalescence.  There  is  sometimes,  nnder  these 
circnmstanceSy  no  other  sign  of  the  disease  remaining  than  irregularity  of  the 
pnlse,  and  an  nnnatnral  expression  of  coantenance.  Bat  the  amelioration 
soon  disappears,  and  the  symptoms  retnrn  with  others  still  worse. 

In  the  third  atctge,  signs  of  a  more  profound  cerebral  lesion  are  presented. 
A  disposition  to  tonic  spasms  is  evinced  in  some  part  of  the  body.  The 
flexors  of  one  of  the  extremities,  especially  of  the  arm,  contract  somewhat 
rigidly,  and  attempts  to  straighten  the  limb  are  resisted,  and  appear  to  pro- 
dace  pain,  the  jaws  are  sometimes  stiffly  closed,  the  muscles  of  the  back 
become  rigid,  and  the  head  is  occasionally  drawn  backward.  Painfal  contrae- 
tion  of  the  cervical  muscles  is  a  very  frequent  symptom,  and  may  often 
be  noticed  before  the  supervention  of  the  last  stage.  The  rigidity  is  in  cer- 
tain rare  cases  so  extensive  that  the  body  seems  as  stiff  as  a  board,  and  can 
be  raised  by  the  head  and  feet  without  bending.  Along  with  these  spastic 
contractions,  there  are  occasional  convulsive  movements,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive. The  patient  is  affected  with  subsultus,  carphologia,  and  sometimes  with 
a  cataleptic  state  of  the  limbs.  Partial  palsy  at  length  takes  place  in  one  or 
more  of  the  extremities;  the  surface  becomes  insensible  to  the  touch,  and  the 
eyes  to  light;  hearing  gives  only  vague  evidences  that  it  still  exists;  the 
patient  sinks  into  profound  coma;  the  pulse  becomes  regular,  and  more  and 
more  frequent,  rising  sometimes  to  120,  140,  or  160  in  a  minute,  or  even 
still  higher,  being  at  the  same  time  very  feeble ;  the  face  often  assomes  a 
violaceous  hue,  and  is  utterly  expressionless ;  the  eye  is  quite  dim  and  as  if 
covered  by  an  opaque  film ;  the  surface  becomes  cold ;  involuntary  evacna- 
tions  take  place ;  and  the  patient  dies,  often  in  convulsions. 

But  this  is  not  the  uniform  course  of  the  disease ;  and  the  symptoms  enu- 
merated occur  sometimes  with  great  irregularity.  Thus,  in  some  instances, 
the  attack  begins  with  delirium.  In  others,  convulsions  take  place  at  an 
early  period ;  but,  according  to  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  only  in  cases  in  which 
there  are  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Cases  have  occurred  in 
which  there  was  a  total  want  of  drowsiness  until  near  the  close.  Others  have 
exhibited  coma  at  the  commencement,  and  throughout  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. Instead  of  constipation  at  the  beginning,  there  is  sometimes  diarrbcea, 
in  consequence  of  complication  with  enteric  inflammation.  Occasionally  the 
attack  is  made  insidiously.  The  patient  has  some  of  the  preliminary  symp- 
toms enumerated,  but  not  such  as  to  rouse  the  attention  of  his  attendants  to 
the  danger,  when  all  at  once  the  acute  symptoms  come  on  with  great  violence. 
The  approach  of  the  disease  is,  in  other  instances,  concealed  by  scarlatina, 
smallpox,  or  other  febrile  affection ;  and  it  is  not  suspected  until  it  comes 
forth  under  full  sail  from  the  mist  which  had  enveloped  it 

The  duration  of  the  attack,  counting  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
vomiting  and  headache,  is  usually  from  one  to  three  weeks;  though  death 
may  take  place  in  a  shorter  time,  even  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
and  may  be  postponed  for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  greatest  nomber 
of  patients  probably  die  in  the  course  of  the  third  week. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  chief  characteristic  anatomical  peculiarity 
of  this  disease  is  the-existence  of  minute  bodies,  round  or  somewhat  flattened, 
translucent  or  opaque,  gray  or  whitish  or  yellow,  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
sand  to  that  of  a  pin's  head,  dispersed  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum,  and  situated  beneath  the  arachnoid,  in  the  snbstanee 
of  the  pia  mater.  They  are  found  upon  all  parts  of  the  surface,  the  convex 
and  lateral  portions  as  well  as  the  base,  in  the  anfractoosities  of  the  convo- 
lutions, and  in  the  fissures.  They  may  be  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  or  only 
«pon  one  side  ^  and  may  be  confined  to  a  single  spot»  or  may  exist  in  sevmd ; 
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ftod  all  this  wlthoot  an  j  appreciable  bearing  upon  the  iTmptoms  of  the  case. 
From  a  table  of  cases  given  by  Barthez  and  Billiet,  it  wonld  appear  that, 
contrary  to  what  had  been  previoosly  snpposed,  they  are  more  fireqnent  upon 
the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  than  at  the  base.  They  are  much  more 
abandant  upon  the  brain  than  the  cerebellum.  They  are  often  isolated,  bot 
sometimes  grouped  in  patches,  and  are  apt  to  be  arranged  along  the  veins  of 
the  pia  mater.  In  number  they  vary  exceedingly.  Sometimes  not  more  than 
foor  or  five  of  them  can  be  detected,  sometimes  they  are  scattered  in  count- 
less numbers  through  the  pia  mater.  When  the  brain  is  exposed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  dura  mater,  they  may  be  seen  like  yellowish  specks  through  the 
transparent  arachnoid,  scarcely  rising  above  the  general  surface.  Sometimes, 
in  order  to  see  them  distinctly,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  membrane,  and 
hold  it  up  to  the  light  These  bodies  are  altogether  identical  with  the  gran- 
ulations found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  tuberculous  cases.  In  some  in- 
stances, larger  tubercles  are  found,  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of 
a  filbert,  and  occasionally  several  miliary  tubercles  aggregated  together,  witb 
portions  of  the  pia  mater  included  in  the  mass.  In  such  cases,  the  number 
of  the  separate  tubercles  is  always  small. 

The  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  exhibits  few  sig^s  of  inflammatton. 
The  membrane  has  now  and  then  an  opalescent  appearance  in  particular 
situatioDS,  and  not  unfrequently  is  somewhat  viscid  upon  the  surface. 
More  rarely,  it  is  in  places  thicker  and  firmer  than  in  health,  and  capable 
of  being  removed  along  with  the  pia  mater  without  tearing.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  little  serum  in  its  cavity,  but  very  seldom  either  coagulable  lymph 
or  pus. 

The  pia  mater  almost  always  exhibits  marks  of  inflammation,  being  in- 
jected, thickened,  and  infiltrated  with  a  serous,  gelatinous,  or  turbid  liquid, 
but  very  rarely  with  fluid  pus.  But  very  often  a  concrete  yellowish  matter 
is  seen  deposited  in  its  tissue,  sometimes  soft  and  inelastic,  sometimes  firmer, 
elastic,  and  somewhat  shining,  and  supposed  to  consist  of  concrete  pus,  or 
coagulable  lymph.  This  yellowish  matter  is  either  in  patches,  or  deposited 
in  lines  bordering  the  blood-vessels;  and  is  much  more  commonly  seen  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  than  upon  its  summit;  as  is  the  case  also  with  the 
other  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  membrane.  Miliary  tubercles  are  often 
interspersed  in  the  midst  of  the  gelatinous  and  yellowish  deposit.  The 
latter  sometimes  covers  almost  the  whole  base  of  the  brain  in  a  continuous 
layer.  But  there  is  no  precise  relation  between  the  numbers  of  granula- 
tions, and  this  product  of  inflammation;  nor  do  they  necessarily  occupy 
the  same  portions  of  the  surface.  Sometimes  the  tubercles  are  seen  with 
only  a  slight  redness  or  infiltration  around  them,  scarcely  amounting  to  in- 
flammation. 

The  brain  itself  exhibits  morbid  appearances.  The  convolutions  are 
much  flattened,  and  sometimes  quite  effaced,  either  by  the  cerebral  tur- 
gescence,  or  the  amount  of  fluid  iu  the  ventricles.  The  cortical  portion  is 
reddened,  and  sometimes  softened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  patches. 
The  medullary  portion,  when  cut,  appears  often  as  if  sanded  over  with  red 
specks. 

The  ventricles  usually  contain  an  abnormal  quantity  of  serum,  either 
perfectly  colourless  and  limpid,  or  somewhat  turbid,  probably  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  in  the  ventricular  walls,  as  supposed  by  Abercrombie, 
or  from  the  softened  tissue  of  the  brain  itself,  as  suggested  by  Barthez  and 
Billiet.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies  from  a  few  drachms  to  four,  six,  or 
eight  ounces,  and  sometimes  even  exceeds  the  last-mentioned  quantity.  Oc« 
casionally,  however,  there  is  no  increase  whatever  beyond  the  healthy  amount 
of  serosity ;  and  yet  the  symptoms  during  life  are  not  materially  different^ 
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showing  that  the  effusion  is  not  an  essential  feature  in  the  disease,  which  has^ 
therefore,  no  claim  to  a*  place  among  the  dropsies. 

The  medallary  sobstance  which  bounds  the  ventricles  is  much  softenedy 
sometimes  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  This  change  is  especially  obserrable 
in.  the  septnm  locidnm,  and  the  fornix.  It  may  be  of  moderate  extent,  or 
may  involve  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles ;  and  the  amoant  of  it 
bears  no  fixed  relation  to  the  quantity  of  fluid.  Some  writers,  with  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  ascribe  this  softening  to  inflammation ;  others,  taking  into 
consideration  the  absence  of  all  the  other  marks  of  this  kind  of  affectioo» 
consider  it  as  resulting  from  the  inflltration  of  the  medullary  substance  by 
the  effused  serum,  in  which  it  undergoes  a  kind  of  solution.  Abercrombie 
gives  cases  in  which  the  same  softening  was  observed  without  any  effusion. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  which  have  been  examined, 
tubercles  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands,  &c.,  showing  that  the  cerebral  disease  is  the 
result  of  a  general  tuberculous  diathesis. 

The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  frequently  in  a  softened  state. 

Causes. — This  disease  is  often  hereditary  in  the  same  sense  as  other  tuber* 
colons  diseases ;  that  is,  the  general  diathesis  or  predisposition  is  derived 
from  the  parent,  and  circumstances  afterwards  give  it  one  or  another  diree- 
tion.  The  meningitis  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  itself  hereditary ;  as  persona 
affected  with  it  very  seldom  live  to  be  parents.  Nevertheless,  children  are 
certainly  bom  not  only  with  a  general  tuberculous  diathesis,  but  also  with  a 
particular  tendency  to  this  disease;  as  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  soma 
families  almost  all  the  children  die  with  it,  one  after  the  other,  without  any 
appreciable  external  cause,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  some  peculiarity  in 
their  organization. 

It  is  possible  that  the  diathesis  may  be  created  after  birth  by  the  opera- 
tion of  those  various  causes  which  have  been  detailed  under  the  head  of  ta* 
berculosis,  external  scrofula,  and  phthisis,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
here.  But  the  probability  is,  that  the  predisposition  is  much  less  frequently 
created  than  in  the  case  of  consumptive  patients,  because  the  early  age  at 
which  this  form  of  meningitis  comes  on  frequently  precludes,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  the  operation  of  the  predisposing  causes. 

Among  the  influences  which  give  a  special  tendency  of  the  tuberculous 
predisposition  to  display  itself  in  the  brain,  the  most  powerful  is  that  of  age. 
What  it  is  in  early  life  that  leads  to  this  result  is  not  so  certain.  Some  hava 
ascribed  great  influence  to  the  process  of  dentition;  but  it  appears  from 
recent  researches  that,  though  the  disease  is  frequent  during  the  period  of  the 
second  dentition,  it  is  rare  during  the  first,  which  is  so  much  more  frequently 
the  source  of  other  diseases.  Some  other  agency  must,  therefore,  be  sought 
for,  and  none  appears  to  be  so  probable  as  the  greater  activity  of  the  brain 
at  this  period  of  life,  when  not  only  more  ideas  are  recei? ed  than  at  any  other 
period,  but  the  necessities  of  a  very  rapid  physical  development  require  and 
sustain  a  constant  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  time  of  life  is 
whichiihe  disease  is  most  frequent,  is  said  to  be  between  the  fifth  and  tenth 
year.  It  is  not  uncommon  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  year.  Before  the 
•econd,  and  after  the  fifteenth  year,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 

Neither  sex  nor  season  appears  to  have  any  peculiar  influence  over  the 
disease. 

Numerous  causes  have  been  accused  of  exciting  the  disease,  at  calling 
the  diathesis  into  action.  It  is  probable  that  whatever  irritates  the  brata 
May  tend  to  this  result.  Whea  the  tuberculous  predisposition  exists,  what- 
ever  over*  excites  the  vessels  of  a  part»  and  disposes  to  exndatioii,  mast 
endanger  the  elimination  of  toberonloas  matter  ia  that  part    It  la  aot  ear* 
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prising,  therefore,  that  falls  upon  the  head,  or  other  loeal  injarj  should  have 
the  effect  of  prodacing  attacks  of  tabercalons  meninfi^itis.  Perhaps  too 
mach  stress  may  have  been  laid  apon  this  caase,  bat  I  do  dot  think  its  oc- 
casional efficiency  can  be  denied.  Other  exciting  causes  are  direct  exposure 
to  the  son's  rays,  violent  emotions  as  of  anger  or  fright,  a  prematnre  or  too 
powerful  exercise  of  the  brain  in  the  processes  of  education,  the  disappear* 
ance  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  worms  and  other  causes  of  irritation  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  various  febrile  diseases,  and  probably  sometimes  dentition, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  sufificient  to  cause  the  disease  before  the  pre- 
disposition  to  it  is  formed,  is  no  doubt  capable,  in  some  instances,  of  acting 
as  an  exciting  cause. 

Nature. — ^Some  doubt  has  been  entertained  whether  the  tubercles,  in  these 
cases,  are  the  cause,  or  the  result  of  the  inflammation.  When  tlie  consist- 
ence of  some  of  these  small  bodies,  which  are  hard  and  resistant  to  pressure, 
is  considered,  it  seems  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  very  rapidly 
produced ;  and,  as  they  have  been  found  without  any  attendant  inflammation, 
or  any  signs  of  its  previous  existence,  it  is  clear  that  this  process  is  not  essen- 
tial to  their  formation.  The  inference  is  not  unfair,  that  they  are  sometimes 
at  least  the  result  of  a  slow,  and  probably  uninflammatory  deposition,  and 
that,  after  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  development,  they  may  either 
directly  excite  meningitis,  or  may  keep  the  membranes  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion, which  may  be  excited  into  inflammation,  by  slight  accidental  causes. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  an  irritation 
of  inflammation  in  the  brain  of  a  child,  predisposed  to  this  disease,  may  occa- 
sion the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter;  and  that  thus  a  scrofulous  predis- 
position, without  the  present  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges,  may  give 
a  fatal  character  to  accidental  inflammation. 

It  appears  that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  peculiar  yellowish  deposition, 
like  concrete  pus,  within  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  which  differs  from  the 
results  of  ordinary  inflammation,  observed  in  cases  in  which  there  are  no 
tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  consequently  no  proofs  of  a  scrofu- 
lous diathesis.  The  differences  between  this  deposition  and  that  which  at- 
tends inflammation  in  persons  without  tuberculous  tendency,  as  pointed  out 
by  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  are,  that  the  former  is  almost  always  solid,  the  latter 
almost  always  liquid ;  the  former  occurs  more  especially  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  the  latter  upon  the  convex  surface ;  the  former  is  of  limited  extent^ 
the  latter  may  spfead  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  brain ; 
and,  finally,  the  former  attacks  almost  exclusively  the  pia  mater,  while  the 
latter  occurs  habitually  in  the  great  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  {Trait,  des 
Malad.  des  En/ants,  iii.  487.)  This  matter  maybe  associated  with  tubercles 
in  the  pia  mater,  or  may  be  wholly  independent  of  them.  When  tubercles 
exist  in  this  membrane,  the  deposition  may  occupy  the  same  parts  as  the 
tubercles,  or  may  be  found  in  others.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  the 
direct  result  of  the  irritation  of  the  tubercles;  and  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
peculiar  influence  exerted  upon  the  nature  and  results  of  the  inflammation 
by  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  diathesis.  It  may  possibly  be  the  product 
of  such  an  acute  action  of  the  vessels  as,  if  chronic,  might  produce  proper 
tuberculous  matter. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  though  tubercles  in  the  meninges  are  commonly 
present  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  and  serve  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation, yet  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  as  evinced  by  tuberculous  deposi- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  system,  is  capable  of  producing  the  same  kind  of 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the' brain,  without  the  existence  of  grann* 
lations,  or  other  form  of  tubercle  within  the  cranium. 

2>iagnom.-*The  disease  from  wUeh  it  it  most  difflcnit  to  dittingaish  ^ 
TOL.  n.  44 
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OBe  ander  consideration  is  simple  meningitis ;  and  there  can  be  little  doal>i 
that  the  two  affections,  as  they  occor  in  children,  are  very  often  confooiided. 
Among  the  most  certain  criteria  is  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  eigns  of 
scrofnlons  or  tnbercnlous  disease  elsewhere.  If  the  child  has  an  obstinate 
coQgh,  tnmid  abdomen  with  diarrho&a,  or  the  marks  of  external  serofola,  there 
is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  meningitis  is  tabercolons.  In  the  absence  of 
all  such  signs,  the  hope  may  be  indulged  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  simple. 
There  are,  however,  points  in  which  the  two  affections  generally  differ ;  thoogh 
there  may  be  individual  cases  which  cannot  be  distinguished.  In  simple 
meningitis,  the  febrile  excitement  in  the  early  stage  is  higher,  with  more  heat 
and  thirst,  more  delirium,  and  greater  acuteness  in  all  the  symptoms.  The 
vomiting  is  more  frequent,  the  headache  more  continuous  and  less  parox- 
ysmal,  and  the  patient  is  sooner  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed.  The  march  of 
the  disease  is  more  rapid,  the  agitation  and  wildness  in  the  course  of  it  are 
more  striking,  and  comatose  symptoms  appear  more  quickly.  Simple  me- 
ningitis often  terminates  in  less  than  a  week ;  the  tuberculous  generally  con- 
tinues till  the  close  of  the  second,  or  some  time  in  the  third  week.  The  time 
of  life  should  also  be  taken  into  account  Tuberculous  meningitis  seldom 
occurs  before  the  end  of  the  second  year ;  the  simple  inflammation  often. 

The  various  febrile  diseases  may  for  a  time,  in  certain  stages,  be  mis- 
taken for  tuberculous  meningitis,  especially  enteric  or  typhoid  fever;  bot  the 
mistake  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  A  careful  study  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  each  disease  will  guard  against  a  continuance  of  the  error.  The 
violent  and  paroxysmal  pains  in  the  head ;  the  vomiting  without  obvious  cause ; 
the  sudden  sharp  screams ;  the  pulse  at  first  somewhat  excited  and  afterwards 
slow,  intermittent,  and  irregular;  the  irregular  respiration,  with  deep  sighs 
and  yawns;  the  constipation,  dark-green  or  black  discharges,  and  retracted 
abdomen ;  the  dilated,  contracted,  or  oscillating  pupil ;  the  strabismus ;  the 
tonic  and  clonic  spasms;  and  the  final  partial  palsy,  will,  in  general,  be  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  the  meningeal  affection.  Occasionally  almost  all  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  imitated  by  mere  functional  derange- 
ment, sympathetic  with  disease  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  elsewhere ;  and,  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  dissection  after  death  has  revealed,  to  all  appearance,  a 
perfectly  sound  state  of  the  encephalon.  In  such  cases,  however,  there  is 
generally  some  one  characteristic  wanting,  either  in  the  symptoms  or  the 
course  of  the  disease,  upon  which  a  probable  diagnosis  may  be  founded. 
Thus,  the  patient  may  be  affected  with  most  of  the  prominent  symptoms  of 
tuberculous  meningitis,  but  may  want  the  characteristic  condition  of  the  pulse, 
somewhat  excited  at  first  and  regular,  then  slow  and  intermittent,  and  finally 
rapid  and  again  regular. 

Frognofsis, — This  is  almost  always  unfavourable.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  recovery  should  take  place  with  the  pia  mater  loaded  with  irremovable 
tubercles.  Dr.  Whytt  states  that  he  never  cured  one  of  his  patients.  MM. 
Barthez  and  Rilliet  never  saw  a  case  recover.  M.  Ouersent,  who  witnessed 
a  great  multitude  of  cases,  considers  the  disease  as  scarcely  curable  in  any 
instance  in  the  second  stage,  and  quite  incurable  in  the  third.  He  is  dis- 
posed to  think  that  he  has  been  successful  with  some  cases  in  the  first  stage, 
but  admits  that  the  precise  character  of  these  is  always  doubtful  Very  dif- 
ferent accounts,  however,  are  given  by  other  practitioners  of  their  success. 
Dr.  Odlis,  of  Vienna,  who  had  charge  of  an  institution  for  children  in  that 
city,  states  that  he  has  witnessed  41  recoveries.  According  to  Dr.  Odier, 
of  Geneva,  one-third  of  the  cases  of  acute  hydrocephalus  in  that  city  get  well. 
Formey  cured  nearly  all  whom  he  had  the  opportunity *to  treat  in  t^e  early 
stage.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  these  statements  have  reference  to  different  dkk 
eases.    Many  of  the  oases  cared  vere  undoubtedly  •ither  simido  sMniiigiti^ 
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or  mere  imitatiye  fanctioDal  derangements  of  the  brain.  It  is  impossible 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  different  success  of  sitilfiil  practitioners,  with 
plans  of  treatment  not  essentially  different. 

I  have  occasionally  seen  cases  of  cerebral  disease  recover,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  present  the  characters  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  as  this  complaint  was 
formerly  defined ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  well-marked  case  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  end  favourably. 

Still,  the  practitioner  should  not  be  discouraged,  and  should  never  intermit 
his  eff^orts.  There  is  always  the  hope,  in  the  early  stage,  when  the  patient  is 
not  obviously  tuberculous,  that  the  disease  may  be  simple  meningitis,  and 
consequently  curable.  There  is  the  hope,  too,  that,  even  though  the  subject 
may  be  scrofulous,  the  tuberculous  matter  may  not  have  been  absolutely 
deposited  in  the  brain,  and  the  timely  application  of  remedies  may  prevent 
the  deposition.  Even  in  the  second  or  third  stage,  there  is  still  the  fact,  that 
patients  presenting  the  same  symptoms  have  recovered ;  and  the  inference 
may  be  drawn,  that  possibly  the  diagnosis  in  the  case  under  treatment  may 
not  be  correct,  and  that  the  event  may  be  equally  fortunate. 

Treatmenl. — It  has  been  recommended  by  some  writers  to  be  sparing  in 
the  use  of  depletory  remedies  in  tuberculous  meningitis ;  as  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  whatever  lowers  the  grade  of  vital  power,  and  deteriorates  the 
blood,  favours  the  deposition  of  tubercle.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a 
general  fact;  but  the  inference  is  not,  I  think,  just,  in  relation  to  this  par- 
ticular disease.  It  is  admitted  that,  if  tubercles  are  already  formed  in  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  sufficient  to  induce  the  symptoms  of  acute  menin- 
gitis, there  is  scarcely  any  ground  for  hope.  The  disease,  it  is  thought,  must 
almost  inevitably  prove  fatal.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  is  to  protract 
life  a  short  time,  and  with  it  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  Now  this  is 
scarcely  desirable;  and  even  this  little  will  fail  to  be  gained  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  Abstinence  from  active  measures  has,  therefore,  little  to 
recommend  it.  But,  if  the  practitioner  should  have  made  a  wrong  diagnosis, 
or  if  the  case  should  be  one  of  those  in  which  tubercles  are  not  yet  formed, 
but  only  in  danger  of  being  formed  should  the  inflammation  continue,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  expectant  plan  surrenders  a  case  as  hopeless,  in  which  great 
good  may  possibly  accrue  from  energetic  measures.  The  inference  from  this  is, 
that  active  treatment  can  do  little  or  no  harm,  even  if  unsuccessful,  while  it 
may  possibly  be  the  means  of  rescuing  the  patient.  It  appears,  then,  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  physician  to  treat  such  cases  with  all  the  energy  which  the 
strength  of  the  system  will  permit. 

Whatever  danger  there  may  be  arises,  in  nearly  all  instances,  immediately 
from  the  inflammation;  for  even  where  tubercles  are  present,  it  is  through 
this  process  that  they  almost  always  work  out  their  fatal  results ;  and,  where 
they  are  not  yet  formed,  it  is  this  which  most  strongly  disposes  to  their  depo- 
sition. It  is  inflammation,  therefore,  that  is  to  be  combated.  The  treatment 
recommended  for  simple  meningitis  is  exactly  that  required,  upon  the  princi- 
ples above  stated,  for  the  tuberculous  variety.  It  is  even  more  important  in 
the  latter,  that  the  remedial  measures  should  be  early  applied ;  for  it  is  in  the 
first  stage  especially  that  there  may  be  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  tuber- 
culous deposition  may  be  prevented.  To  give  the  treatment  in  detail  in  this 
place  would  be  mere  repetition.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the 
article  upon  simple  meningitis.  General  and  local  bleeding,  active  purgation 
with  calomel  and  suitable  adjuvants,  cold  to  the  head,  revulsion  by  means  of 
blisters  over  the  scalp,  and  the  introduction  of  mercury  into  the  system  both 
internally  and  through  inunction,  so  as  to  produce  its  constitutional  impres- 
sion, are  the  remedies  to  be  employed.  Depletion  should  be  pushed  to  what* 
ever  extent  the  strength  of  the  padent  will  permit    No  precise  directions 
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can  be  given  adapted  to  each  case.  As  a  general  rale,  this  variety  of  meDm- 
gitis  does  not  bear  bleeding  so  well  as  the  simple ;  and,  therefore,  less  blood 
must  be  taken.  Calomel,  however,  as  a  pnrge,  may  be  employed,  in  the  cases 
of  children,  almost  indefinitely.  Enormous  quantities  have  sometimes  been 
given  with  impunity,  and  even  with  asserted  benefit.  But  all  that  can  be 
effected  by  these  quantities  can  be  gained  from  more  moderate  doses;  as  a 
great  proportion  of  what  is  given  lies  inert  in  the  bowels.  From  foar  to  ten 
grains  may  be  given  at  first  to  a  child  of  two  years  or  upwards,  and,  if  it  do 
not  operate  too  actively,  may  be  followed  by  the  same  quantity  daily  until 
the  period  for  depletion  is  passed.  After  this  time,  it  may  be  continaed  in 
smaller  doses,  frequently  repeated,  from  one- quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  for 
example,  every  hour,  with  a  view  to  affect  the  system;  while  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  rubbed  upon  the  insides  of  the  limbs,  and  applied  to  a  blistered  sur- 
face over  the  scalp.  When  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  month,  the  mer- 
curial should  be  suspended.  Instead  of  blisters  to  the  scalp,  and  at  the  same 
period  of  the  disease,  pustulation  by  tartar  emetic  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended; and  Dr.  Hahn,  of  Aizla-Chapelle,  records  several  cases  in  which 
the  remedy  has  proved  effectual,  though  it  sometimes  induces  disagreeable 
ulceration  and  even  sloughing  in  the  infantile  scalp,  which  may  last  long, 
and  leave  indelible  traces  behind  them.  He  recommends  to  pustulate  a  sur- 
face of  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  avoiding  with  great  care  the  fontanels. 
The  tartar  emetic  ointment  is  to  be  robbed  for  about  ten  minutes  on  the  scalp, 
previously  shaved ;  and  the  application  is  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours, 
until  the  surface  becomes  decidedly  affected.  {Archives  Oen,,  ie  air.,  zx.  411, 
and  xxi.  58.) 

One  additional  remedy  should  be  employed  in  this  form  of  meningritis,  from 
its  supposed  influence  over  the  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  and  in  the  hope  that^ 
if  it  do  not  promote  the  absorption  of  the  tubdt;ulous  matter,  it  may  possibly 
prevent  its  deposition.  I  allude  to  iodine.  I  would  commence  with  it  in 
such  doses  as  the  stomach  of  the  child  could  bear,  and  continue  it  through- 
out the  treatment  Iodide  of  potassium,  or  the  compound  solution  of  iodine 
(U.  8.  Pli.),  should  be  employed.  Iodide  of  mercury  might,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  substituted  for  the  calomel  at  the  stage  at  which  it  is  desirable  to 
aim  at  the  mercurial  impression ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  other  preparations  of 
iodine  should  be  abandoned. 

In  the  last  stage,  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  declines,  it  should  bo 
supported  by  mild  stimulating  measures  and  nutritious  food,  upon  the  ground 
that,  should  the  disease  be  of  a  less  serious  character  than  it  seems,  life  might 
not  be  lost  from  sheer  prostration.  Instances  have  occurred  of  recovery 
under  apparently  quite  desperate  circumstances.  There  can  be  little  douM 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  mistaken ;  but  the  most 
skilful  are  liable  to  similar  errors,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  this  chance. 

Besides  the  remedies  mentioned,  many  others  have  been  employed,  most  of 
which,  however,  so  far  as  regards  any  impression  on  the  disease,  are  useless 
or  worse  than  useless ;  and  to  repeat  them  would  be  unnecessarily  to  embar- 
rass the  student.  A  few  merit,  perhaps,  a  brief  notice.  Digitalis  has  been 
employed,  in  the  early  stage,  in  order  to  reduce  excitement  I  believe  that 
it  is  useless  for  this  purpose ;  but,  combined  with  calomel  or  iodide  of  mer- 
cury, it  may  be  given  in  the  second  stage,  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid.  Other  diuretics  have  also  been  proposed,  as  squill,  colchicuwi^ 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  but  they  are  of  little  use.  In 
the  progress  of  the  complain^  indications  are  often  presented  for  the  ano- 
dirae  and  composing  influence  of  opium,  or  other  narcotics.  All  these  are 
oOTiously  coatraindloated,  la  the  early  stages,  bj  the  ajceitemeat  eziatlaf  in 
the  brain.    In  the  advanced  periods,  tbqr  omj  be  issd  more  safafy,  b«t 
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always  require  cantion.  Id  cases  which  assame  a  somewhat  chronic  march, 
and  especially  when,  with  suspicious  but  not  certainly  characterized  cerebral 
symptoms,  there  are  evidences  of  a  scrofalons  state  of  system,  cod-liver  oil 
should  be  employed.  I  have  seen  the  most  threatening  symptoms  disappear 
under  the  use  of  that  remedy. 

The  functional  or  organfc  disorders,  frequently  occurring  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  are  to  be  combated  by  means  which  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  practitioner  must  suggest ;  reference  being  always  had  to  the  influence  of 
such  incidental  measures  upon  the  brain.  Thus,  vomiting  is  to  be  treated 
by  small  doses  of  effervescing  draught,  carbonic  acid  water,  or  lime-water  and 
milk,  internally,  and  by  sinapisms,  aromatic  cataplasms,  or  other  rubefacient 
applications,  to  the  epigastrium ;  obstinate  constipation,  should  it  resist  pur- 
gatives, by  enemata  of  various  kinds;  diarrhoea^  occurring  in  the  advanced 
stages,  or  as  a  complication,  by  the  cretaceous  preparations,  vegetable  astrin- 
gents, and  acetate  of  lead,  &c.;  abdominal  pains  with  tenderness  on  pressure, 
by  leeches,  emollient  poultices,  and  blisters ;  and  convulsions,  independently 
of  the  remedies  addressed  directly  to  the  disease,  by  the  warm  bath,  garlic 
poultices  to  the  feet,  and  frictions  with  garlic  and  brandy,  oil  of  amber,  oil 
of  turpentine,  &c.  along  the  spine. 

But  prevention  is  of  more  importance  in  this  affection  than  remedial  treat- 
ment When,  from  the  previous  death  of  one  ot  more  children  in  a  family, 
there  may  be  reason  to  apprehend  that  others  may  be  predisposed  to  the 
disease,  a  plan  of  preventive  treatment  should  be  commenced  at  birth,  and 

erseveringly  maintained  till  the  period  of  danger  is  passed.  This  plan  must^ 
directed  to  the  counteraction  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  The  basis  of 
it  must  be  to  maintain  the  general  health  in  a  vigorous  state,  but  without  ex- 
citement. Care  should  be  especially  directed  to  the  formation  of  healthy 
blood.  The  child  should  receive  its  nourishment  from  a  perfectly  healthy 
nurse,  in  whom  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suspect  any  scrofulous  tendency. 
If  the  mother  have  not  these  requisites,  she  should  surrender  this  part  of  her 
charge  to  another.  After  weaning,  the  child  should  be  fed  on  a  nutritious 
and  easily  digestible,  but  not  a  stimulating  diet.  Milk,  farinaceous  products, 
the  more  digestible  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  meats  in  moderation  may  be 
used.  Tea  and  coffee  should  be  entirely  forbidden.  The  child  should  not  be 
shut  up  in  close  rooms,  but  exposed  to  the  air,  and  encouraged  to  exercise 
himself  out  of  doors,  as  soon  as  his  age  will  permit;  the  precaution  being 
always  taken  to  keep  him  warmly  clad,  and  to  prevent  the  depressing  effect 
of  continued  cold.  The  brain  should  never  be  overtasked;  and  mental  edu- 
cation, though  not  entirely  neglected,  should  be  postponed  to  the  physical. 
Long  sitting  in  close  school  rooms  would  be  highly  injurious.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  dentition.  If  eruptive  affections  appear 
about  the  ears,  too  much  solicitude  should  not  be  evinced  for  their  removal ; 
and,  if  any  suspicion  exist  of  a  disposition  to  internal  scrofulous  affections, 
attempts  should  be  made  by  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  arm,  by 
pastulation  with  croton  oil  in  convenient  situations,  by  a  seton  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  or  some  similar  measure,  to  give  the  disease  an  external  direction. 
These  measures  may  be  aided  by  the  moderate  internal  use  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  the  preparations  of  iodine.  Children  with  such  predispositions  are  apt 
to  be  injudiciously  indulged,  and  every  caprice  attended  to  by  the  fond  and 
fearful  parent,  lest  injury  might  result  from  the  irritation  produced  by  denial. 
No  plan  of  treatment  could  possibly  be  worse.  An  excitable  state  of  the 
brain  is  thus  fostered  and  sustained,  and  the  child,  besides,  made  liable  to 
constant  injury  from  the  violence  of  temper  occasioned  by  accidental  disap- 
pointment. The  contrary  course  should  be  adopted.  The  child  should  be 
taoght  to  control  his  temper,  to  be  moderate  in  his  desires,  and  to  meet  dis- 
appointments with  equanimity. 
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ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Fob  the  sake  of  brevity,  this  designation  is  here  employed  to  express  or- 
ganic affections  of  the  brain  not  dependent  upon  inflammation,  effusion,  or 
rapture  of  the  vessels.  Strictly  speaking,  inflammation  and  hemorrhage,  and 
the  results  of  an  abnormal  collection  of  fluid  within  the  cranium  are  organic 
affections;  but  they  are  considered  under  other  heads.  This  preliminary  ex- 
planation  is  made  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension. 

1.  Non-Inflammatory  Softening  of  the  Brain.— This  is  a 

not  uncommon  affection.  It  has  already  been  referred  to,  in  connection  with 
inflammatory  softening,  under  cerebritis;  but  its  importance  entitles  it  to  a 
distinct  consideration.  Sometimes  the  whole  brain  is  softened,  as  in  cases 
of  malignant  febrile  diseases,  in  which  the  blood  is  greatly  depraved.  I  have 
seen  the  whole  brain  almost  diffluent  in  a  case  of  malignant  scarlaUna  in  an 
adult.  But  most  frequently  the  affection  is  limited;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
latter  condition  that  it  is  here  to  be  considered.  It  may  be  seated  in  the 
brain  or  cerebellum,  and  in*  the  gray  or  white  matter.  In  the  medullary  por* 
tion  it  is  of  a  white  colour ;  and  hence  has  been  named  white  softening^  to 
•distinguish  it  from  the  softening  of  inflammation,  which  is  either  red  from 
the  presence  of  blood,  or  in  various  degrees  yellow  from  pus.  Its  consistence 
varies  from  nearly  that  of  healthy  brain,  to  the  diffluence  of  cream,  so  that 
it  may  be  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water,  or  float  off  into  the  liquid  which 
may  abnormally  collect  in  the  ventricles.  Under  the  microscope,  it  may  ex* 
hibit  signs  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessels ;  but  none  of  the  pro- 
docts  of  inflammation  are  discoverable,  neither  exudation  or  compound  gran- 
nlar  corpuscles,  nor  those  of  pus. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  failure  of  the  cerebral  functions,  without  any 
signs  of  excitement.  General  weakness,  giddiness,  uncertainty  of  gait  in 
walking,  and  more  or  less  intellectual  feebleness,  especially  as  regards  the 
memory,  are  not  unfrequent  symptoms  in  the  earlier  stages.  Tremuloosneas 
on  attempt  at  motion,  sometimes  confined  to  a  single  limb,  or  greater  in  one 
limb  than  the  others,  is  also  not  unfrequently  observable.  When  these  phe- 
nomena exist,  with  a  pale  face  and  feeble  unexcited  pulse,  cerebral  softening 
may  be  suspected.  More  decided  symptoms,  however,  are  sensations  Si 
numbness  in  some  part  of  the  body,  and  a  gradual  failure  in  the  power  of 
motion,  which  may  be  confined  to  one  limb,  one  feature,  or  a  single  muscle, 
or  may  extend  more  or  less  to  one-half  of  the  body.  This  condition  at  length 
deepens  into  complete  paralysis;  and  not  unfrequently  apoplexy  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  enfeebled  vessels,  and  the  escape  of  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Palsy  from  this  cause  differs  from  that  pro- 
duced by  cerebritis  in  the  absence  of  those  rigid  contractions  of  the  muscles 
so  characteristic  of  inflammatory  softening.  A  loss  of  sexual  propensity, 
and  an  incapability  of  associating  movement,  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
softening  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  causes  of  the  softening  may  be  general  or  local.  An  impaired  state 
of  the  blood  is  the  main  condition  through  which  the  former  causes  operate. 
I  have  known  an  extremely  anemic  individual  t<^  be  attacked  with  hemi- 
plegia, which  yielded  to  a  tonic  treatment,  and  which  I  believed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  softening  of  the  brain.  Intemperance  probably  acta  partly  ia 
this  way,  and  partly  by  OTe^excitation  of  the  brain,  followed  by  depression. 
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The  local  eaoses  are  sach  as  impede  the  access  of  blood  to  the  parts  of  the 
brain  affected,  so  that  their  natrition  cannot  be  dalj  supported.  Of  this  kind 
are  diseased  conditions  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  gene- 
ral those  which  supply  that  organ  with  blood,  especially  the  carotids.  Or- 
ganic affections  of  the  coats  inducing  coagulation ;  arteritis  producing  the 
same  effect,  and  sometimes  caming  obliteration  of  the  vessel ;  fragments  of 
fibrinous  coagnla  transferred  from  the  heart,  or  from  an  aneurismal  tumour, 
to  the  cerebral  yessels ;  the  narrowing  of  these  yessels  by  the  pressure  of 
tumours,  and  the  tying  of  the  carotid,  are  causes  of  the  kind  referred  to. 
Another  cause  of  softening  is  supposed  to  be  infiltration  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance by  serous  liquid  in  the  ventricles  or  the  arachnoid  cavity.* 

The  treatment  must  consist  of  measures  directed  to  the  sources  of  the 
affection.  In  cases  of  general  debility  with  impoverished  blood,  the  obvious 
remedies  are  tonics,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  the  preservation  of  the  various 
functions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  normal  state ;  and,  among  the  tonics,  the 
chalybeates  are  probably  the  most  valuable.  For  the  removal  of  the  local 
causes,  so  far  as  they  can  be  reached,  the  appropriate  measures  have  already 
been  mentioned  under  arteritis,  coagula  in  the  blood,  Ac,  By  a  timely  re- 
cognition of  the  disease,  and  the  use  of  suitable  means  of  cure,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  cases  of  cerebral  softening  may  be  arrested,  and,  where 
they  cannot  be  cured,  as  too  often  happens  from  the  irremediable  nature  of 
the  cause,  life  may  often  be  considerably  protracted. 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain.— This  is  an  increase  in  the  bulk 
of  the  brain  from  excessive  nutrition,  in  other  words  an  over-growih  of  the 
organ.  Not  unfrequently,  upon  opening  the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  in 
post-mortem  examinations  of  patients  who  have  died  of  cerebral  disease,  the 
brain  bulges  out  more  or  less  through  the  opening,  in  consequence  of  a  real 
or  apparent  increase  of  dimensions  from  congestion,  inflammation,  hemor- 
rhage, or  effusion  into  the  ventricles.  But  this  is  not  the  affection  alluded 
to  in  the  present  paragraph.  In  proper  hypertrophy,  the  dimensions  of  the 
brain  are  not  increased  by  the  afflux  of  blood,  or  the  formation  of  cavities 
within  it  containing  liquid,  but  by  an  excessive  production  of  the  cerebral 
matter.  When  it  occurs  before  the  closure  of  the  fontanels,  so  that  the 
cranium  may  expand  to  correspond  with  the  dimensions  of  the  brain;  or 
when  the  cranium  is  developed  proportionably  with  the  brain  itself,  the  head 
may  be  so  large  as  to  occasion  some  inconvenience  by  its  weight;  but  the 
affection  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  morbid.  The  case  is  much  otherwise, 
when,  as  generally  happens,  the  skull  refuses  to  yield,  and  the  brain  is  con- 
sequently compressed  within  dimensions  which  are  too  narrow  for  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  constitutes  a  serious,  though  happily  a  very  rare 
disease. 

When  the  dura  mater  is  divided,  the  cerebral  mass  projects  through  it,  as 

*  Dr.  Duparoque,  of  France,  records  cMee  of  softening  occnrrtng  in  the  brain  in  chil- 
dren, which,  upon  the  closest  examination,  exhibited  no  appearance  of  inflammation 
after  death,  and  the  symptoms  of  which  differed  from  those  of  any  recogniied  yarietj 
of  cerebral  inflammation.  The  attacks  occurred  in  children  of  precocious  or  highly  culti- 
▼ated  intelligence,  whose  minds  had  been  fatigued  by  intellectual  labour,  or  subjected 
to  profound  or  Tiyid  emotions.  The  prominent  symptoms  were  headache,  Tomiting, 
slight  somnolency,  trembling,  integrity  of  the  intellectual  functions,  and  exaltation  of 
special  sensibility,  without  fever,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  conyulsions,  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  or  paralysis.  Death  occurred  rather  suddenly,  with  general  prostration, 
and  slight  conyulsiTe  moTements.  (Arch,  Gin.,  4e  tSr.,  xxTiii.  168.)  In  the  non* inflam- 
matory softening  produced  by  obstructed  Tessels.  the  most  prominent  symptom  is  ordi- 
narily paralysis,  with  more  or  less  headache  and  Tertigo,  and  without  the  mascnlar 
rigidity  which  characterises  the  lesion  when  dependent  on  inflammation. 
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if  too  large  for  ita  UDjielding  enTelope.  The  convolatioDS  appear  flattened, 
and  as  it  were  "heaped  upon  one  another;"  the  ventricles  are  obliterated;  no 
seram  is  discoverable  in  any  part  of  the  cranial  cavity ;  the  membranes  are 
remarkably  dry ;  the  blood-vessels  are  empty;  the  cortical  portion  appears 
blanched  nearly  to  the  paleness  of  the  medallary ;  no  red  points  are  seen 
when  the  brain  is  divided ;  the  cerebral  substance  is  firmer  than  in  health ; 
and  the  whole  brain  considerably  heavier.  It  is  obvious  that  fluids  have 
been  in  great  measure  excluded  by  the  accumolation  of  the  cerebral  matter. 
The  cerebellnm  is  in  general  not  involved  in  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  affection  may  exist  long  with  little  observable  derange- 
ment of  health.  Among  the  first  symptoms  is  usually  headache,  which  oc- 
curs generally  in  paroxysms,  and  is  often  exceedingly  violent  In  some  in- 
stances, these  paroxysms  are  attended  with  vomiting.  After  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  other  symptoms  appear,  of  which  the  most  prominent  are  con* 
Tulsions.  These  are  sometimes  of  an  epileptic  character,  sometimes  partial, 
affecting  one  or  more  limbs,  the  face,  or  one-half  of  the  body.  At  length, 
the  senses  become  affected ;  dimness  of  vision  or  temporary  blindness  occurs, 
especially  during  the  paroxysms  of  headache  and  vomiting ;  hearing  and  the 
sense  of  touch  are  impaired ;  and,  though  palsy  may  not  take  place,  there  is 
uncertainty  in  the  movements  of  the  patient,  who  obviously  has  not  complete 
control  over  the  muscles.  The  mind,  at  first  little  disordered,  and  sometimes 
correct  to  the  last,  generally  fails  more  or  less  as  the  disease  advances;  and 
depression  of  spirits,  indifference,  loss  of  memory,  and  intellectual  hebetude 
come  on,  ending  in  permanent  delirium  or  imbecility.  The  organic  functions 
suffer  little  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint  With  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional vomiting  during  the  paroxysms,  the  digestive  organs  are  scarcely  de- 
ranged; the  skin  remains  cool;  and  the  pulse,  if  in  any  respect  altered,  is 
somewhat  slower  than  in  health.  At  last,  however,  the  convulsions  become 
almost  incessant;  the  bodily  powers  give  way,  and  the  patient,  if  not  carried 
off  by  some  incidental  disease,  dies  with  coma,  convulsions,  or  syncope.  The 
disease  is  often  several  years  in  running  its  course;  during  which,  though 
there  may  be  occasional  remissions  and  partial  amendment,  the  symptoms  on 
the  whole  gradually  become  graver  to  the  end. 

The  chronic  character  of  the  affection  distinguishes  it  from  acute  menin- 
gitis ;  and  the  want  of  local  rigidity  and  paralysis,  from  cerebritia.  This 
last  character  may  also  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  tumours  in  the  brain. 
With  chronic  meningitis,  and  chronic  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  it  might 
easily  be  confounded,  especially  with  the  latter,  when  unattended  with  en- 
largement of  the  cranium.  Dr.  West  gives  the  following  diagnosis  between 
hydrocephalus  and  hypertrophy  in  children.  The  cerebral  disturbance  is 
much  more  marked  in  the  former.  In  both  the  head  is  enlarged,  and  ossifi- 
cation of  the  skull  is  tardy,  but  the  enlargement  is  less  in  hypertrophy,  and 
the  fontanels  and  sutures  not  so  widely  open.  Nor  is  there  tension  or  promi- 
nence of  the  anterior  fontanel  as  in  hydrocephalus,  but  on  the  contrary  an 
actual  depression  in  this  position.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  less  rounded ; 
the  occiput  being  the  first  part  enlarged  in  hypertrophy,  and  often  continuing 
throughout  to  keep  this  predominance.  When  the  forehead  projects,  the 
eyes  remain  deep  in  their  sockets,  and  want  the  prominence  and  downward 
direction  given  to  them  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  hydrocephalus  upon 
the  orbitar  plates. 

The  causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  are  quite  unknown.  The  affection 
is  too  rare,  and  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  at  too  late  a  period, 
to  enable  any  very  accurate  investigations  to  be  made. 

3.  Atrophy  of  the  Brain.— This  term  may  be  made,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  to  include  cases  both  of  diminution  of  the  cerebral  substance 
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occnrriD^  after  birth,  and  of  congenital  defidenej  of  the  organ,  tboogh  the 
latter  affection  is  technically  denominated  cerebral  agenesia 

The  deficiency  may  occor  on  one  side  or  on  both ;  bnt  the  former  event  is 
most  common.  The  brain  retains  its  natural  consistence.  The  vacuity  is 
nsaally  filled  op  with  watery  flnid.  Sometimes  the  cranium  is  depressed 
over  the  seat  of  the  atrophy,  giving  a  deformed  appearance  to  the  head. 

The  affection  may  continue  long  without  interfering  materially  with  the 
organic  functions;  but  it  is  generally  attended  with  palsy  of  one  or  more 
limbs,  or  of  one-half  of  the  body,  upon  the  opposite  side  to  that  in  which 
the  atrophy  exists.  In  some  instances,  rigid  contractions  complicate  the 
paralysis.  Epileptic  convulsions  are  frequent  accompaniments.  The  senses 
are  sometimes  affected,  but  rarely  to  any  great  extent  The  mind  almost 
always  suffers  more  or  less.  The  memory  is  apt  to  be  defective,  the  rational 
powers  feeble,  the  passions  irregular,  and  sometimes  strong ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  patient  is  nearly  or  quite  idiotic. 

The  causes  are  little  known.  The  congenital  affection  has  been  ascribed 
to  accidents  to  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  but  always  with  some  uncer- 
tainty. The  acquired  variety  is  sometimes  traced  to  convulsions  occurring 
in  infancy,  or  to  injuries  of  the  head  received  at  the  same  period  of  life. 

The  patient  often  lives  many  years;  sometimes  to  old  age;  and  death 
almost  always  accrues  from  some  disease  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  cerebral  affection. 

4.  Tumours  in  the  Brain. — Most  of  the  varieties  of  tumour  which 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are.  occasionally  also  met  with  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  Cysts,  non>malignant  tumours,  the  different  forms 
of  carcinoma  or  cancer,  tubercles,  and  hydatids  are  sometimes  generated  in 
the  midst  of  the  medullary  or  cineritious  structure,  and  produce  the  most 
deadly  effects.  After  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  development,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  what  the  nature  of  the  tumour  may  be.  The  effects  are 
alike  malignant  The  progress  of  the  symptoms  may  be  more  or  less  rapid; 
but  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  character;  and  their  tendency  is 
constantly  towards  death.  While  the  tumour  is  yet  small,  it  often  happens 
that  no  inconvenience  is  experienced;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  frequently 
very  gradual  growth,  the  brain  so  far  accommodates  itself  to  the  encroach- 
ment, that  considerable  magnitude  has  been  sometimes  attained  without 
serious  results.  Thus,  dissection  after  death  from  diseases  in  no  way  con* 
nected  with  the  brain,  now  and  then  reveals  cerebral  tumours,  the  existence 
of  which  had  never  been  suspected.  But,  when  a  certain  magnitude  has 
been  attained,  which  is  different  in  different  cases,  the  circumstance  that  the 
brain  occupies  a  cavity  which  cannot  be  enlarged,  and  cannot  be  much  en- 
croached on  with  impunity,  gives  to  productions,  elsewhere  innocent,  an  influ- 
ence scarcely  less  noxious  than  that  of  the  most  malignant  The  ill  effects  of 
these  tumodts  are  such  as  arise  from  direct  compression  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  from  irritation  of  the  brain  generally,  from  inflammation  with 
softening,  suppuration,  &c.  of  the  structure  in  their  vicinity,  and  from  com- 
pression of  the  veins,  producing  effusion  in  the  ventricles,  or  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus. The  symptoms,  therefore,  must  be  the  same  as  those  which 
characterize  the  several  affections  mentioned.  It  is  not  the  tumour  which 
yields  the  signs  directly,  but  the  brain  upon  which  it  acts. 

Ikiberclea  are  the  most  frequent  and  most  interesting  of  these  products. 
As  existing  in  the  meninges  they  have  been  already  noticed.  (See  Tuber* 
culous  MeningittB,)  Reference  is  here  had  only  to  those  embedded  in  the 
cerebral  substance.  Their  shape  is  usually  spherical,  and  they  are  found 
of  all  sizes,  fh)m  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  hen's  ^f!;f^,  or  larger. 
Their  nnmbcHni  vary  firom  one  to  twenty  or  more;  bnt  they  are  much  li 
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numeroos  than  osnallj  in  the  membranes.  Their  consistence  is  that  of  the 
erode  yellow  tubercle.  Sometimes  masses  of  the  translncent  gray  matter 
are  fonnd,  with  portions  of  the  yellow  within  them.  The  larger  are  some- 
times formed  by  the  aggregation  of  smaller  tubercles.  They  occur  mod 
Areqnently  in  the  hemispheres,  and  are  more  common  in  the  cerebrom  than 
the  cerebellnm.  The  brain  aronnd  them  is  often  injected,  softened,  or  snp- 
porating. 

Symptoms, — Headache  is  very  generally  the  first  symptom  obserred.  It 
is  usually  paroxysmal,  and  sometimes  intensely  yiolent.  It  may  be  general, 
or  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the  head,  though  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  its  position,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  in  relation  to  the  exact 
site  of  the  tumour,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  consider  its  fixed  location  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck  as  indicatiye  of  disease  in  the  cerebellnm.  The  pain  often 
contiones  for  a  long  time  without  any  other  prominent  symptom,  besides 
the  Tomiting  which  frequently  attends  it.  Epileptic  couTulsions  very  often 
ensue,  and  continue  subsequently  throughout  the  complaint.  Sometimes 
the  spasmodic  movements  are  confined  to  a  particular  part  or  parts  of  the 
body.  More  or  less  coma  not  unfrequently  follows  the  con?ulsive  paroxysms. 
Vision  is  apt  to  become  deranged  or  impaired ;  and  temporary  blindness 
sometimes  coincides  with  the  cephalalgic  and  epileptic  attacks.  The  local 
palsy,  contraction  of  the  flexors,  and  muscular  rigidity,  which  characterise 
cerebritis,  are  often  experienced  as  the  disease  advances;  and  they  have 
almost  invariably  proved  to  be  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  occupied  by 
the  tumour.  The  mental  faculties  are  usually  at  first  little  disturbed ;  but 
memory  begins  to  fail  after  a  time,  sensation  and  perception  are  blunted,  the 
rational  powers  are  enfeebled,  and  a  state  approaching  dementia  not  unfire- 
quently  ensues  before  the  close  of  the  complaint.  Such  affections  are  sel- 
dom fatal  under  a  year,  and  they  sometimes  continue  many  years.  All  the 
general  symptoms  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  sometimes  precede  death,  which 
usually  occurs  in  the  midst  of  coma  or  convulsions. 

The  above  symptoms  are  not  all  present  in  every  case.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another  is  more  prominent;  and  not  unfrequently  a  few  are  asso- 
ciated to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  diagnosis  not  only  between  tnmoars 
and  other  diseases,  but  between  the  different  kinds  of  tumour.  But  it  is  sel- 
dom more  than  conjectural,  except  when  the  cerebral  symptoms  may  happen 
to  coincide  with  some  affection  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  may  serve 
as  a  clue  to  that  of  the  brain.  Thus,  any  form  of  cancerous  disease,  withia 
the  reach  of  observation,  would  point  to  cancer  as  the  probable  cause  of  the 
cerebral  phenomena;  and  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  brain  might  be 
inferred,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  if  the  symptoms  above  enumerated 
should  coexist  with  those  of  external  scrofula,  phthisis,  or  tubercnlated  mesen- 
teric glands.  In  relation  to  the  tumours  generally,  the  most  diagnostic  signs 
are  the  very  gradual  approach  and  advance  of  the  symptoms,  with  the  oocnr- 
rence  of  local  rigidity  and  paralysis.  As  to  the  part  of  the  brain  oocupM, 
all  is  uncertainty.  Should  the  pain  be  confined  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
the  patient  exhibit  a  peculiarly  staggering  gait,  or  the  want  especially  of  the 
power  of  properly  associating  his  movements,  there  might  be  some  grooads 
for  suspecting  the  cerebellum  as  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately  this  can  be  of  little  avail.  There  is,  however, 
one  rule  applicable  to  all  these  cases  of  organic  cerebral  disease.  In  most  of 
them,  there  is  so  mnch  uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis,  that  we  may  be  jnstified 
in  ascribing  the  symptoms  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  treating 
them  accordingly.  Should  existing  debility,  therefore,  not  forbid,  the  measares 
necommended  in  cerebritis  may  be  carried  into  eibct ;  the  cantioa  being  always 
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observed  not  to  use  depleting  remedies  rashly,  nor  to  prostrate  the  system 
irrecoverably.  As  a  general  summary  of  the  treatment,  may  be  mentioned, 
occasional  leeching  or  capping  to  the  temples,  or  back  of  the  neck ;  freqnent 
moderate  purging;  revulsion  by  means  of  perpetual  blisters,  setons,  issues,  or 
pustulating  applications  behind  the  ears,  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  between 
the  shoulders;  a  diet  chiefly  of  vegetable  food  and  milk,  with  the  lighter  kinds 
of  flesh,  when  the  strength  appears  to  fail ;  and,  finally,  a  moderate  and  sus- 
tained impression  from  mercury.  These  measures  should  be  persevered  in  for 
months,  and,  if  found  productive  of  benefit,  for  years ;  with  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
mercurial  treatment  In  conjunction  with  them,  the  utmost  care  should  be 
observed  to  guard  the  patient  against  causes  likely  to  aggravate  the  disease, 
such  as  excessive  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  emotional  excitement,  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  &e. 

In  tuberculous  cases,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  used  with  more 
caution,  and  the  mercurial  omitted  altogether.  The  constitutional  remedies 
adapted  to  scrofula  should  be  used,  such  as  the  preparations  of  iodine,  the 
chalybeates,  the  mild  vegetable  tonics,  moderate  exercise,  &c. 

In  cases  which  are  clearly  cancerous,  the  measures  should  be  palliative ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  cases,  when  the  perseverance  or 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  employed,  suf- 
ficiently proves  the  incurable  nature  of  the  malady. 


Article  III. 

APOPLEXY. 

Apoplbxt  (aitoirXji^ta,  from  aito  and  itXifffffw,  I  strike)  is  a  disease  char- 
acterized by  the  sudden  loss,  more  or  less  complete,  of  sensation,  voluntary 
motion,  and  consciousness,  without  a  suspension  of  respiration  and  circulation, 
and  depending  on  pressure  upon  the  brain,  originating  within  the  cranium. 
It  is  necessary  to  include  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  the  defini- 
tion ;  as  otherwise  there  are  many  affections,  which,  being  attended  with  the 
Ehenomena  above  mentioned,  would  necessarily  rank  with  apoplexy,  without 
aving  any  strict  pathological  relation  to  it.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  coma 
which  sometimes  marks  the  onset  of  certain  malignant  fevers,  that  resulting 
from  various  narcotic  poisons,  and  that  which  occasionally  accompanies  ence- 
phalic inflammation,  hysteria,  and  gastric  irritation.  Between  these  affections 
and  true  apoplexy,  the  real  difference  in  character  is  so  great  that  they  could 
not  with  any  propriety  be  ranked  in  the  same  category.  Pressure  upon  the 
brain  enters  essentially  into  the  definition  ;  and  the  pressure,  moreover,  must 
be  somewhat  sudden,  and  not  the  result  of  a  slow  organic  growth,  or  very 
g^radual  liquid  accumulation.  Besides,  it  must  originate  within  the  cranium, 
as  otherwise  we  should  be  compelled  to  rank  compression  of  the  brain,  from 
firacture  and  depression  of  the  bone,  with  apoplexy. 

By  some  writers  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the  term  apoplexy 
with  cerebral  hemorrhage.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  determine,  in  very  many  instances,  whether  hemorrhage 
exists  or  not ;  and,  if  this  definition  of  apoplexy  were  admitted,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  include  in  the  same  category  the  most  overwhelming  stroke  of 
the  disease,  as  ordinarily  defined,  and  the  slightest  local  paralysis  which  might 
proceed  from  a  little  hemorrhage  about  some  nervous  centre. 

In  all  cases  of  true  apoplexy,  the  symptoms  are  produced  either  by  simple. 
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congestion  of  the  brain,  hemorrhage  within  the  craninm,  or  sudden  seroos 
eflfnsion ;  and  the  disease  has  been  distinguished  by  some  writers,  according 
as  it  is  attended  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  pathological  conditions,  into  tiie 
Bimple  or  nervous,  the  sanguineous^  and  the  serous.  Bat  such  a  division  is 
useless  for  practical  purposes ;  for  we  are  in  possession  of  no  means  of  diag- 
nosis which  can  be  certainly  relied  on ;  and  the  treatment  is  determined  not 
so  much  by  our  views  of  the  exact  pathological  condition  of  the  brain,  as  by 
certain  exterior  symptoms  which  may  equally  belong  to  the  three  varieties^ 
and  are  liable  to  the  same  diversity  in  all  of  them. 

Symptoms,  Course,  d>c. — In  many  instances,  the  attack  of  apoplexy  is  pre* 
ceded  by  certain  symptoms  which  prove  that  the  brain  is  unsound.  Among 
these  are  a  feeling  of  weight  or  fulness  in  the  head,  vertigo,  headache  and 
vomiting,  drowsiness,  dim  or  perverted  vision,  noises  in  the  ears  or  temporary 
deafness,  defect  of  memory,  confusion  of  thought,  apprehensions  of  impending 
evil,  flushings  of  the  face,  epistaxis,  numbness  or  formication  in  some  portion 
of  the  body,  unsteadiness  of  gait,  faltering  speech,  and  other  evidences  of 
slight  partial  palsy.  Many  other  symptoms  are  enumerated  by  anthors,  but 
most  of  them  have  only  an  accidental  relation  to  apoplexy,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  repeated.  Of  those  above  mentioned,  there  may  be  only  one 
present  in  a  particular  case,  or  there  may  be  several;  and  they  may  precede 
the  attack,  in  greater  or  less  degree  and  more  or  less  continuously  for  montba, 
or  only  for  a  few  hours  or  even  minutes.  Great  difference  exists  between 
authors,  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  premonitory  symptoms  are 
observed.  Rochoux  declares  that  of  69  cases,  of  which  he  has  collected  the 
history,  11  only  presented  precursory  symptoms.  {Did.  de  MM,,  iii.  470.) 
But  my  own  observation  conforms  much  more  nearly  with  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Bennett,  that  apoplexy  rarely  occurs  without  premonitory  symptoms, 
though  they  may  occasionally  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  ( Tweedie^s 
Syst.  of  Pract.  Med.)  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  stroke  does  sometimes 
approach  without  warning,  and  in  the  midst  of  apparently"  sound  health. 

When  attacked,  the  patient,  if  standing  or  sitting,  usually  falls,  deprived 
of  consciousness,  and  more  or  less  completely  of  sensation  and  the  power 
of  motion.  If  a  limb  be  raised  and  let  go,  it  falls  as  if  destitute  of  life. 
Pinching  the  skin  seems  to  occasion  no  uneasiness.  Sight  and  hearing  are 
SQspended,  and  the  patient  is  not  roused  by  shaking,  or  by  calling  loudly  ia 
Us  ear.  The  countenance  is  marked  with  total  absence  of  expression,  and 
is  often  turgid  with  blood.  Throbbing  of  the  carotids  is  not  uncommoB. 
The  pulse  is  full,  slow,  strong,  and  sometimes  intermittent  This  condition 
of  the  circulation,  though  not  universal,  is  yet  so  frequent  that,  when  a 
similar  pulse  is  met  with  in  other  affections,  it  is  often  said  to  be  apoplectia 
The  respiration  too  is  slow,  and  frequently  stertorous.  The  pupil  is  ia 
some  instances  dilated,  in  others  contracted,  but  generally  immovable,  and 
insensible  to  light.  The  power  of  deglutition  is  usually  much  impairsd, 
and  sometimes  lost  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  and  the  ariiie 
is  either  passed  involuntarily,  or  'accumulates  so  as  to  distend  the  bladder, 
and  then  dribbles  away  under  mere  gravitation  or  pressure.  Though  the 
limbs  are  usually  motionless,  there  is  sometimes  spasmodic  contraction  or 
rigidity  of  the  muscles,  which  is  generally  confined  to  one  side,  while  the 
other  is  quite  relaxed. 

This  condition  of  stupor  continues  variously  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
days,  sometimes  even  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  when,  if  a  fatal  resalt 
does  not  take  place,  it  slowly  gives  way,  either  spontaneously,  or  to  the 
remedies  employed.  The  patient,  upon  beginning  to  recover  his  conseioas- 
ness,  often  has  a  peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  astonished.  Tiie 
•jmptoms  mnj  now  all  gradually  decline,  and  health  return  without  any  rt- 
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mains  of  the  disease.  But  this  result  is  comparatively  rare.  Moch  more 
freqaently  it  is  obseryed,  when  the  patient  be^ns  to  exercise  a  little  power 
over  the  mnscles,  that  some  part  of  the  body,  and  generally  one-half  of  it 
in  the  longitudinal  direction,  is  more  or  less  completely  paralyzed.  Indeed, 
this  condition  of  hemiplegia  may  often  be  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack ;  one  side  of  the  body  retaining  a  certain  degree  of  contractility  and 
sensation,  while  the  other  appears  qnite  insensible  and  powerless.  Some- 
times, however,  the  palsy  is  less  extensive,  affecting  only  a  single  limb,  one 
side  of  the  face,  the  tongue,  &c.  Generally  both  sensation  and  the  power 
of  motion  are  lost,  but  sometimes  only  one.  The  side  affected  is  apt  to  be 
opposite  to  the  one  convulsed ;  though,  in  some  instances,  the  muscles  which 
refuse  to  obey  the  will  contract  spasmodically.  The  paralytic  condition  of 
the  face  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  fallen  and  relaxed  state  of  the  features 
on  the  affected  side;  while  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  contraction  in  the 
muscles  of  the  other  side,  towards  which  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  drawn. 
When  the  tongue  is  protruded,  the  point  turns  towards  the  paralytic  side, 
because  the  muscles  which  draw  it  forward  act  only  upon  the  other  half  of 
the  organ.  In  consequence  of  this  palsy  of  the  tongue,  the  patient  on  re- 
covering consciousness  is  often  unable  to  speak,  or  articulates  imperfectly. 

These  paralytic  symptoms  may  disappear  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  or 
may  continue  for  months,  or  years,  or  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  life. 
Upon  the  return  of  consciousness,  the  patient  sometimes  complains  of  head- 
ache, and  symptoms  of  delirium  not  unfrequently  appear.  If  these  should 
be  considerable  or  lasting,  with  wakefulness,  an  accelerated  pulse,  and  some 
beat  of  skin,  there  would  be  reason  to  suspect  the  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion. After  convalescence  from  the  apoplectic  symptoms,  the  palsy  often 
remains  for  a  long  time;  the  mind  appears  not  unfrequently  weakened; 
the  patient  is  apt  to  shed  tears  upon  slight  occasions,  or  without  any  oc- 
casion ;  the  memory  is  often  defective,  and  words  are  miscalled,  or  one  sub- 
stituted for  another  of  a  wholly  different  meaning;  and,  in  some  instances,  it 
is  long  before  the  patient  recovers  the  power  of  speech  after  having  lost  it. 
After  a  time,  however,  which  varies  in  different  cases  from  a  few  months  to 
several  years,  the  apparently  wrecked  system  is  often  gradually  repaired  bj 
its  own  inherent  powers;  and  the  patient,  though  seldom  as  vigorous  in  mind 
or  body  as  before  the  attack,,  regains  a  tolerable  share  of  health,  and  is  able  to 
enter  again  into  the  routine  of  active  duties. 

When  the  apoplectic  attack  is  to  end  fatally,  it  seldom  terminates  before 
the  lapse  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  much  more  frequently  not  till  the  third 
or  fourth  day.  Immediate  death  is  very  rare;  and  the  patient  seldom  sur- 
vives the  eighth  day.  Before  death,  the  coma,  if  at  first  imperfect,  becomes 
profound;  the  sphincters  frequently  give  way;  the  pulse  sinks  in  force  and 
volume,  and  increases  in  frequency ;  the  extremities  become  cold ;  the  surface 
often  covers  itself  with  a  cold  sweat ;  and  the  respiration  is  performed  at 
gradually  lengthening  intervals  till  it  ceases. 

The  above  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  disease  as  it  most  frequently  ap- 
pears. But  it  is  liable  to  numerous  diversities.  In  some  instances,  instead 
of  striking  the  patient  down  suddenly,  it  comes  on  by  degrees,  with  a  drow- 
siness increasing  into  stupor,  and  either  ending  in  profound  coma,  or  going 
off  without  a  perfect  loss  of  consciousness  at  any  time.  Even  in  the  sudden 
attacks  there  is  not  always  an  utter  loss  of  sensation  or  consciousness ;  the 
patient  sometimes  showing  imperfect  signs  of  intelligence  when  spoken  to 
loudly.  Occasionally  hemiplegia,  or  palsy  of  some  one  part  of  the  body, 
preceides  the  apoplectic  symptoms;  and  the  patient,  before  losing  his  con- 
sciousness, finds  himself  unable  to  speak,  or  to  open  and  close  one  of  his 
eyes,  or  to  move  the  arm  or  the  leg  upon  one  side,  or  finally  to  move  any 
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portion  of  that  side.  Ererj  now  and  then  we  meet  with  instances  in  whieh 
these  paralytic  symptoms  occar  withoat  a  loss  of  consciousness  at  any  time. 
Li  one  winter  no  less  than  four  or  five  hemiplegic  cases  were  brought  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  which  the  patients  had  never  lost  their  con- 
scioosness  for  a  minnte.  These,  however,  are  not  cases  of  apoplexy ;  and  the 
affection  will  hereafter  be  treated  of  under  palsy. 

Instead  of  the  flushed  fiice,  and  the  strong  foil  pnlse  which  ordinarily 
characterize  apoplexy,  there  may  be  paleness  of  the  countenance,  and  a 
small  feeble  pulse ;  and  in  these  respects  there  is  every  possible  grade  between 
the  two  extremes.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  force  of 
the  blow  seems  to  be  at  once  overwhelming.  The  vital  powers  yield  imme- 
diately, and  the  pallid  features,  cold  skin,  and  scarcely  perceptible  palse  in- 
dicate a  condition  of  system  closely  resembling  syncope. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  describes  a  form  of  apoplexy,  commencing  with  sndden 
pain  in  the  head,  attended  with  paleness  of  face,  faintness,  nausea,  and  gene- 
rally vomiting.  The  skin  is  bloodless ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  freqoent,  or 
irregular;  and  the  patient  either  falls,  in  a  state  approaching  to  syncope, 
with  occasionally  some  degree  of  convulsion,  or  simply  experiences  slight 
and  transient  confusion  of  mind.  In  either  case,  the  symptoms  pass  off,  with 
the  exception  of  the  headache.  After  a  variable  interval,  which  may  not 
exceed  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  or  may  extend  to  several  days,  comatoae 
symptoms  gradually  come  on,  with  or  without  paralysis,  and  death  ensues. 
In  these  cases,  according  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  there  is  always  copious  extim- 
vasation  of  blood ;  and  the  symptoms  are  of  the  worst  possible  augnrj. 

Before  leaving  the  symptomatology  of  apoplexy,  it  will  tend  to  render  the 
subject  clearer,  if  we  consider  successively  the  several  phenomena  which  are 
most  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

The  pulse,  though  commonly  full,  slow,  and  strong,  and  not  unfrequently 
irregular  or  intermittent,  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  different  from  that  oi 
health,  and  in  others  small,  feeble,  and  more  or  less  frequent 

There  are  two  phenomena  in  the  respiration  which  are  worthy  of  notice, 
a  stertorous  or  snoring  sound  in  inspiration,  and  a  peculiar  noisy  puffing  out 
of  the  cheeks  in  expiration ;  the  former  probably  arising  from  the  torpid  state 
of  the  velum  pendulum,  the  latter  from  an  equally  torpid  state  of  the  bucci- 
nators, and  other  muscles  of  the  face.  Neither  pf  them  is  present  in  erery 
case.  They  usually  indicate  deep  stupor,  and  the  flapping  of  the  cheeks  is 
the  worst  sign  of  the  two.  The  breathing  is  generally  slower  than  in  health, 
but  is  often  irregular,  and  sometimes  sighing  or  yawning. 

The  face  is  most  f^quently  flushed,  more  or  less  turgid,  and  of  a  red,  pur- 
plish, or  livid  hue ;  but  it  is  sometimes  also  pale,  or  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
tint ;  so  that  the  colour  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on  as  a  diagnostic  symp- 
tom. There  is  always,  however,  a  characteristic  want  of  expression  in  the 
countenance,  a  deep  soporose  aspect,  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  affec- 
tion, in  many  kistances,  from  other  forms  of  coma. 

The  pupil  is  in  bad  cases  quite  immovable,  being  either  contracted  or 
dilated,  or  one  pupil  being  in  one  state,  while  the  other  is  in  the  other. 
When  the  apoplexy  is  not  profound,  it  is  often  sensitive  to  light. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  convulsive  movements,  when  they  oceur, 
are  generally  upon  the  opposite  side  to  the  one  paralyzed,  though  aooMtimes 
they  occupy  the  same  side,  and  are  occasionally  general.  In  some  instaooei, 
tonic  spasms  and  muscular  rigidity  are  observed.  These  involuntary  con- 
tractions may  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  apoplectic  attack. 

Paralysis  is  present  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and  is  thought  to  be 
Tery  seldom  wanting  when  there  is  hemorrhage.  In  some  violent  ca8s%  all 
the  limbs  are  paralysed ;  but  generally  the  afliMtioB  Is  confined  to  OM-kalf 
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of  the  body,  having  the  form  of  hemiplegia.  Sometimes  odIj  a  single  limb  is 
affected ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  arm  is  much  more  frequently  paralyzed  than 
the  leg.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  moreover,  that,  in  recovery  from  hemiplegia, 
the  leg  almost  always  regains  its  powers  and  sensibility  much  before  the  arm ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  patient  can  walk,  while  the  arm  still 
hangs,  like  a  dead  weight,  by  the  body.  The  paralysis  may  also  be  confined 
to  the  face,  the  tongue,  the  eyes  or  their  lids,  the  cesophagus,  or  the  larynx. 
In  the  face  it  produces,  as  already  observed,  inequality  of  the  two  sides ;  in 
the  tongue,  difficulty  of  articulation  or  inability  to  articulate  at  all,  while  the 
organ,  when  protruded,  is  apt  to  point  towards  the  paralyzed  side ;  in  the 
eye,  want  of  vision,  and  often  dropping  of  the  eyelid,  or  its  imperfect  closure ; 
in  the  (Bsophagus,  inability  to  swallow,  with  symptoms  of  suffocation  when 
the  attempt  is  made;  in  the  larynx,  losfi  of  voice.  But  the  disease  is  very 
rare  in  the  last  two  positions.  In  general  the  palsy  affects  both  sensation 
and  motion ;  but  sometimes  it  is  confined  to  one  of  these  properties. 

Consciousness  is  affected  in  various  degrees.  As  a  result  of  pressure  of 
the  brain,  there  is  every  grade  of  stupefaction,  from  a  slight  confusion  or 
vertigo,  to  profound  coma.  The  case,  however,  scarcely  meets  the  definition 
of  apoplexy,  unless  consciousness  is  suspended,  at  least  for  an  instant  It  is 
said  that,  at  the  moment  of  attack,  the  patient  sometimes  has  a  feeling  as  if 
something  were  suddenly  torn  or  rent  in  the  interior  of  the  head. 

After  recovering  in  some  degree  from  the  proper  apoplectic  symptoms,  the 
patient  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  those  of  cerebritis,  consequent  upon  in- 
flammation excited  in  the  cerebral  substance  by  the  presence'of  effused  blood. 

Though  the  patient  not  unfrequently  recovers  entirely  from  one  attack  of 
apoplexy,  and  even  from  all  its  apparent  consequences,  he  is  yet  very  liable 
to  returns  of  the  disease,  which  in  general,  sooner  or  later,  prove  fatal.  A 
third  attack  of  the  severer  form  of  apoplexy  is  seldom  survived.  Of  that 
milder  kind,  however,  which  depends  on  mere  cerebral  congestion,  without 
effusion,  the  result  is  much  less  fatal ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  pa- 
tient has  numerous  attacks,  which  reduce  him  at  length  to  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility  little  short  of  idiocy. 

Anatomical  Characters, — It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  death  may 
occur  with  all  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy,  without  leaving  any  observable 
lesion  in  the  brain.  Such  cases  are  denominated  by  some  nervous  apoplexy. 
They  are  very  rare.  The  probability  appears  to  me  to  be,  either  that  some 
slight  phenomena  of  congestion  have  been  overlooked,  or  that  the  blood- 
vessels, violently  distended  within  a  moderate  space,  sufficient  to  paralyze  the 
action  of  one  of  the  nervous  centres  essential  to  life,  have  become  emptied  of 
blood  before  death,  after  the  mischief  had  been  produced. 

In  other  cases,  nothing  which  could  account  for  the  symptoms  is  discovered 
but  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  such,  for  example,  as  is 
sometimes  produced  by  exposure  of  the  head  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  very  hot 
sun,  constituting  a  variety  of  the  affection,  called  by  the  French  coup  de  soleiL 

It  has  been  long  known  that  patients  sometimes  die  of  apoplexy  produced 
by  the  sudden  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles,  or  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid. The  serum  is  sometimes  limpid  and  colourless,  sometimes  turbid  and 
reddish  or  yellowish.  It  may  be  wholly  unattended  with  signs  of  inflam- 
mation or  congestion,  and  apparently  the  result  of  a  sudden  extravasation  of 
watery  fluid,  such  as  is  occasionally  observed  in  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities. 
Such  a  case  is  related  by  Andral,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  limpid  fluid  was  found  in  a  cavity  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
two  lateral  ventricles  with  the  third ;  the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix  having 
been  reduced  into  small  fragments  of  white  pulp,  floating  in  the  serosity. 
(Clin.  Med.,  v.  95.)  Sometimes  the  effusion  is  attended  with  distension  of 
the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain,  or  with  general  congestioa  o(  <.\x^  q\^bk^ 
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Bat  hemorrhage  within  the  craDiam  is  the  most  freqoent  lesion.  The 
blood  may  be  effased  between  or  upon  the  membranes,  in  the  rentricles,  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  A  case  was  recorded  by  Dr.  John  Watts  (Med, 
and  Surg.  Regi»ter  of  the  New  York  Hosp.,  A.  D.  1818,  p.  145),  in  which 
blood  was  effased  between  the  dnra  mater  and  the  craniam,  in  conseqaenea 
of  caries  of  the  inner  table,  of  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  prodacing  the 
rupture  or  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel.  It  is  more  freqnently  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  brain,  or  one  of 
the  hemispheres.  Sometimes  it  occupies  cysts  made  by  laminn  of  false  mem- 
brane upon  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid.  (See  Arch.  O^n.,  4e  9^r.,  xxiL 
87.)  It  may  occupy  the  lateral,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  ventricles,  having 
sometimes  been  found  in  one  or  more  of  these  cavities,  and  sometimes  in  alL 
In  some  instances,  it  has  been  found  in  the  ventricles  and  the  arachnoid 
cavity,  communicating  with  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  substance. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  supposed  that  the  fluid  has  broken  a  passage  from  its 
source  in  the  brain,  through  the  substance  of  the  organ,  into  the  cavities. 

Beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  frequent  form  of  hemorrhage  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  tissue  of  the  brain.  When  this  is  met  with  after  sudden 
death,  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  evidences  of  general  congestion  within 
the  cranium ;  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  being  full,  the  pia  mater  infil* 
trated  with  blood,  and  the  cut  surface  of  the  brain  exhibiting  nnmerous  little 
drops  of  blood.  The  extravasated  blood  is  sometimes  apparently  in6!tra- 
ted  into  the  cerebral  substance;  but  much  more  freqnently  is  collected  in 
a  cavity,  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself.  The  quantity  found  in  snch 
cavities  varies  from  a  few  drops  to  six  ounces  or  more.  The  sitnation  of  the 
cavity  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum,  though,  according  to 
Rochoux,  it  is  very  seldom  in  the  white  substance.  It  is  almost  uniformly 
upon  the  side  of  the  brain  opposite  to  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  body. 
Nevertheless,  cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  the  effusion  has  been 
on  the  same  side  as  the  palsy.  When  the  hemorrhage  occurs  on  both 
sides  of  the  brain,  the  palsy  is  apt  to  be  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  larger 
cavity.  There  is  a  singular  tendency  to  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  or 
vicinity  of  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami.  Of  886  cases  of  cerebral 
and  spinal  hemorrhage  compared  by  Andral,  202  showed  extravasation  in 
the  hemispheres  on  a  level  with  these  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  in  them; 
61  in  the  corpora  striata,  and  85  in  the  optic  thalami.  Of  the  remainder, 
22  were  in  the  cerebellum,  8  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  58  in  other  parts  of 
the  brain.  The  greater  disposition  to  hemorrhage  in  the  corpora  striata^ 
optic  thalami,  and  their  neighbourhood,  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  vaacalaiity 
of  that  part  of  the  encephalon. 

The  walls  of  the  hemorrhagic  cavity  are  for  a  depth  of  one  or  two  Hoet 
deep  red,  very  soft,  and  of  an  irregular  surface.  Beyond  this  layer  is  nsoaliy 
another,  from  one  to  three  lines  thick,  which  is  also  soft,  almost  as  much  so 
as  cream,  but  is  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  and  blends  at  its  onter  circumfer- 
ence with  the  healthy  substance  of  the  brain,  so  that  no  accurate  line  of  sepa- 
ration can  be  drawn.  {Rochoux.)  It  is  asserted  that  the  cerebral  aubstanee 
is  sometimes  also  found  perfectly  healthy,  immediately  around  the  blood. 

The  effects  of  time  upon  the  effused  blood  have  been  examined  with  mudi 
care.  A  few  days  after  the  effusion,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  blackish,  soft  coag- 
ulum.  This  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  acquires  increased  firmnesa,  be- 
coming pale-midish,  or  yellowish,  and  is  at  last  wholly  absorbed,  learing  a 
cavity  with  smooth  sides,  which,  if  the  cavity  is  small,  are  in  contact  without 
adhering,  but,  if  large,  are  connected  by  transverse  and  interlacing  filaments^ 
forming  a  sort  of  areolar  ^ssne,  the  cells  of  wUch  are  tlied  with  a  yellowisk 
or  reddish  liquid  of  various  oonsisteaoe.    If  the  henorrhage  was  on  the  sir- 
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face  of  the  brain,  a  deprenion  is  left  of  larger  or  smaller  ditoeBsioas.  The 
coaicQlam  may  entirely  disappear  in  foor  or  fire  months,  or  may  oontinne  m 
year  or  two  before  being  absorbed.  Effusions  of  semm  are  sometimes  found 
in  old  cases  of  apoplexy,  as  are  also  cirenmscrlbed  softenings;  and  it  is  pro-" 
bable  that  these  conditions  contribute  sometimes  to  the  fktal  result  It  ii 
thought  by  Rochonz  that  the  effused  blood  always  leaves  a  tislUe  alteration 
of  the  cerebral  tissue  behind  it ;  and  that  thus  the  number  of  attacks,  which 
an  individual  may  hare  experienced  of  proper  sanguineous  apoplexy,  may  be 
ascertained  after  death.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two  or  three  of  these 
cicatrices,  and  M.  Moulin  and  Dr.  Abercrombie  have  each  seen  four  in  th^ 
same  individual.  M.  Oruveilhier  has  seen  fifteen.  (Rochoux,  Diet,  de  M^d.^ 
iii.  486.)  The  cavities,  however,  filled  by  a  yellowish  coloured  serum,  which 
Rochoux  considers  the  remains  of  apoplectic  effusion,  are,  according  to  M. 
Durand- Fardel  and  others,  the  result  merely  of  cerebral  softening. 

The  blood  eifused  into  the  natural  cavities  is  much  less  readily  absorbed 
than  that  which  has  formed  a  cavity  for  itself  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
In  some  instances,  it  coagulates,  then  gradually  loses  its  redness,  and  appears 
ultimately  to  undergo  organisation,  and  to  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  false 
membrane.  In  other  instances,  it  becomes  encysted,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  sa^ 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  newly  formed  serous  tissue. 

Catjuses, — That  there  is  a  condition  of  the  system,  or  of  the  brain,  consti* 
tuting  a  predisposition  to  apoplexy,  cannot  be  doubted.  Among  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  this  condition,  and  which  are,  therefore,  predis{K>sing  causes 
of  the  disease,  inheritance  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  The  complaint  is 
much  more  likely,  as  a  geueral  rule,  to  attack  individuals  descended  from 
apoplectic  parents  than  others.  Old  age  is  another  predisposing  cause,  and 
probably  the  most  powerful.  Apoplexy  may  occur  at  any  age;  btat  it  is 
vastly  more  frequent  in  the  old  than  the  young.  Indeed,  the  disease  is  very 
rare  under  twenty.  It  is  true  that  hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid  is  not  ve^ 
uncommon  in  infants.  But  it  is  in  general  not  marked  by  the  usual  apoplectic 
phenomena,  and  ranks,  by  the  symptoms,  rath^  with  meningitis  than  with 
the  disease  at  present  under  consideration.  The  age  at  which  the  predispo- 
sition is  strongest  is  above  fifty.  Of  sixty-nine  cases  collected  by  Rochoux, 
two  were  between  20  and  80,  teft  between  80  and  40,  seven  between  40  and 
50,  thirteen  between  60  and  60,  twenty-four  between  60  and  70,  twelve  be* 
tween  70  and  80,  and  one  between  80  and  90.  Thus,  it  appears  that  there 
were  fifty  cases  beyond  the  fiftieth  year,  to  nineteen  short  of  it  When  it  If 
considered  how  much  fewer  are  the  numbers  of  persons  living  above  fifty  than 
below  it,  the  disproportion,  great  as  it  is,  will  appear  to  be  much  increased. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  certain  physical  conformation  predisposed 
to  apoplexy.  Persons  with  large  heads,  short  necks,  red  and  turgid  fiMsee, 
full  habit  of  body,  and  generally  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  were  looked 
upon  as  doomed  victims  of  this  disease.  It  is  true  that  some  individuals  thus 
oonsiituted  suffer  with  apoplectic  attacks;  but  the  vast  majority  escape;  and 
the  number  of  patients  who  want  these  characteristics  Is  probably  much 
greater  than  those  who  possess  them.  It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  tall  and 
thin  persons,  with  pale  faces  and  small  heads,  to  die  of  apoplexy. 

Sedentary  habits  with  high  living  have  dso  been  supposed  to  produce  a 
predisposition  to  the  disease  by  generating  plethora.  They  undoubledly  fw^ 
vour  its  development,  when  the  predisposition  already  exists;  but  In  persons 
withofit  any  tendency  to  the  complaint,  It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  occasion  It 

It  is  probable  that  certain  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  lungi, 
by  producing  and  keeping  up  for  $n  long  time  congestion,  either  active  eft 
voiipiL^  46 
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pMsive,  of  the  yessels  of  the  brain,  may  so  derange  their  organization  as  to 
dispose  them  to  rapture,  and  may  thas  act  as  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy. 
They  are,  probably,  howeyer,  more  frequently  merely  exciting  cansea.  The 
cardiac  affection  for  which  most  inflaence  of  this  kind  is  claimed  is  hypertro- 
phy of  the  left  Tentricle.  It  appears,  at  first  sight,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  vastly  increased  force,  sometimes  given  to  the  current  of  blood  by 
this  condition  of  the  ventricle,  must  be  exerted  with  peculiar  effect  npon  the 
▼essels  of  the  brain ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  these  vessels  are 
already  weakened,  they  will  sometimes  yield  to  the  increased  impalse,  and 
rupture  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  Hence,  cases  have 
been  repeatedly  noticed,  in  which  apoplexy  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  Ten- 
tricle were  associated.  But  I  believe  that  much  more  than  the  due  import- 
ance has  been  attached  by  some  writers  to  this  cause.  So  far  as  mj  own 
observation  has  gone,  comparatively  few  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart  ter- 
minate in  apoplexy.  Cardiac  affections  are  very  common  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital;  and  patients  frequently  die  of  their  consequences;  bnt»  dur* 
ing  the  period  of  my  attendance  upon  that  institution,  I  cannot  recall  a  case 
in  which  apoplexy  resulted.  M.  Rochoux  states  that,  of  forty-two  apoplec- 
tie  patients  whose  bodies  he  examined,  three  only  presented  aneurism  of  the 
heart  {Diet,  de  MM,,  iii.  503.)  Even  in  those  instances  in  which  the  two 
affections  have  been  found  associated,  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Watson,  that  they  may  have  been  quite  as  often  merely 
coincident,  as  bearing  to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
same  constitutional  tendencies  which  occasion  disease  in  the  valves  and  pari- 
etes  of  the  heart,  would  be  likely  to  affect  also  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain, 
and  predispose  them  to  rupture. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  moreover,  that  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  a 
very  frequent  antecedent  to  apoplectic  attacks ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  resulting  from  the  renal  affection,  maj  con- 
tribute to  the  disease  of  the  cerebral  tissue,  which  so  often  precedes  the  hem- 
orrhage. Out  of  22  fatal  clfkes  of  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  Dr.  W.  S.  Kirkes 
found  the  kidneys  decidedly  diseased  in  14;  and  in  12  of  these  there  was 
coincident  disease  also  of  the  heart  and  cerebral  vessels.  {Med,  Times  and 
Oaz.^  Nov.  1855,  p.  515.)  These  cases  cA*tainly  prove  a  close  relation  be- 
tween the  several  morbid  conditions  referred  to,  either  as  the  results  of  one 
common  cause,  or  as  exercising  a  causative  agency  among  themselves.  The 
probability  is  that  all  three  conditions  often  result  from  a  general  morbid 
state  of  the  system  not  well  understood ;  but  it  is  also  highly  probable,  as 
before  stated,  that  the  disease  of  the  kidneys  acts  injuriously  both  on  the 
brain  and  heart  by  rendering  the  blood  impure,  and  that  the  heart  when  dis- 
eased co-operates  with  the  kidneys  in  increasing  the  cerebral  affection. 

It  is  a  highly  interesting  question,  what  is  the  state  of  the  brain  which 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  apoplectic  effusion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
organic  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-vesaela,  such,  for  example,  as  ossi- 
fication, and  atheromatous  deposits  or  fatty  degeneration,  may  so  far  lessen 
their  power  of  resistance  as  to  lead  to  rupture  upon  the  application  of  any 
unusnal  force.  Hence,  perhaps,  in  part,  the  peculiar  liability  of  old  people 
to  the  disease.  An  aneurismal  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels  has  been  occa- 
sionally observed,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  sometimes  be  the  cause  of 
rupture,  even  when  it  escapes  observation.  The  opinion  appears  to  me  very 
plausible,  which  ascribes  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy,  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  to  a  previous  disease  of  the  cerebral  substance,  predisposing  it  to 
hemorrhage.  This  opinion  is  ably  supported  by  Rochoux,  who  considers 
hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  with  effusion  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  as  de- 
pendent in  almost  all  cases  npon  a  peculiar  previous  softening  of  the  cerebral 
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sabstaoce.  Such  a  softening  is  almost  always  obsenred  aronnd  the  collection 
of  blood;  according  to  Rochoaz  in  ninety-nine  ont  of  one  hondred  cases. 
(Ranhing^a  Half- Yearly  Abstract,  i.  204.)  This  softening  he  belieyes  to  be 
pecaliar,  and  not  dependent  npon  inflammation.  It  is  troe  that  other  ob* 
servers,  as  Graveilhier,  Carswell,  and  Dnrand-Fardel,  consider  the  softening 
as  consequent  npon  the  hemorrhage,  and  not  antecedent  to  it  It  is  asked, 
why  the  attack  of  apoplexy  is  so  seldom  preceded  by  signs  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, if  so  serious  an  organic  change  has  been  going  on  in  the  sabstance  of 
the  brain  f  Bnt  this  objection  is  met  by  the  fact^  that  snch  changes  have 
frequently  existed  in  organs  without  any  obvious  signs  during  life,  and  have 
been  first  revealed  by  dissection.  Besides,  there  often  are  preliminary  symp* 
toms  of  a  marked  character;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  theory  of  M. 
Rochoux  affords,  the  best  explanation  of  their  occurrence.  Admitting  the 
previous  existence,  in  many  instances,  of  this  hemorrhagic  softening,  we  have 
been,  until  of  late,  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  its  nature  and  immediate  cause. 
But  some  observations  of  Mr.  Paget,  communicated  to  the  London  Medical 
Oazette  in  February,  1850  (page  229),  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable  that^  in  many  cases  of  apoplexy  with  cerebral  softening,  the  previous 
condition  of  the  brain  is  connected  with,  if  it  be  not  dependent  on  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  minute  cerebral  vessels.  In  such  cases,  even  in  the  appa- 
rently healthy  parts,  minute  particles  of  oil  may  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  scattered  in  the  substance  of  the  vascular  coats;  while,  in  the 
diseased  part,  the  vessels  are  so  beset  with  them  that  the  healthy  structure 
becomes  wasted,  and  at  length  completely  lost^  so  that  the  vessel  ruptures  with 
gpreat  facility,  and  of  course  permits  hemorrhagic  effusion. 

Sex  appears  to  have  some  influence  in  the  production  of  the  apoplectic 
predisposition;  at  least  men  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  women. 
Thus,  of  2297  coses  compared  by  M.  Falret,  1670  were  in  men,  and  only  627 
in  women.  (Archivea  Oin^ralea,  tom.  ii.) 

The  immediate  or  exciting  causes  of  the  apoplectic  seisnre  are  very  nume- 
rous. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  attack  not  unfreqnently  occurs  as  the 
result  of  previous  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  vessels,  without  any  obvious  excit- 
ing cause.  Thus,  it  often  happens  that  the  patient  is  attacked  while  sitting, 
standing,  or  quietly  walking,  without  the  least  unusual  physical  effort,  and 
without  any  mental  excitement  or  disturbance.  Indeed,  instances  are  not 
uncommon  in  which  the  seizure  takes  place  during  sleep.  But  in  other  in- 
stances, and  those  very  numerous,  the  result  can  be  clearly  traced  to  some 
direct  cause.  Whatever  is  capable  of  increasing  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
and  especially  of  giving  it  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  brain,  and  whatever 
impedes  the  return  of  blood  from  that  organ,  and  thus  produces  congestion 
of  its  veins  and  sinuses,  may  act  as  the  immediate  cause  of  apoplexy.  It  is 
probable  that  such  causes  alone,  without  any  peculiar  predisposition,  may 
produce  the  simple  congestive  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  even  possible  that 
they  may  occasion  hemorrhage  by  transudation  into  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid and  ventricles,  in  a  previously  sound  state  of  the  brain.  It  is  by  no 
feieans  certain  that  they  may  not  also  occasion  rupture  of  healthy  cerebral 
vessels,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  when  operating  with  peculiar  violence. 
But  the  circumstance  that  apoplexy  so  seldom  occurs  in  the  young,  who  are 
even  more  exposed  than  the  aged  to  these  exciting  causes,  proves  conclu- 
sively that,  without  aid  from  other  influences,  they  are  seldom  alone  ade- 
quate to  the  production  of  the  disease.  Among  the  causes  alluded  to  may 
be  enumerated,  1.  strong  muscular  effort,  as  lifting  heavy  burdens,  violent 
coughing  or  sneezing,  straining  at  stool,  the  act  of  vomiting,  playing  upon 
wind  instruments,  excessive  exertion  of  the  voice,  and  the  act  of  coition ;  2.  any 
poiition  favouring  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  as  ifeooping,  sas^ 
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pension  by  the  feet,  and  tarning  the  head  strongly  in  a  direction  differing 
from  that  of  the  body,  so  as  to  compress  the  jugulars ;  3.  compression  of  the 
neck  by  tight  craTats  or  other  ligatores,  and  general  compression  of  the  trunk ; 
4.  external  stimulation  immediately  to  the  head,  as  by  the  direct  rays  of  a  hot 
Ban,  and  the  heat  of  an  intense  (ire ;  5.  internal  stimnlation  directed  especially 
to  the  brain,  as  by  Tiolent  emotion,  and  the  use  of  alcohol  or  other  cerebral 
stimalant;  6.  increased  force  of  the  general  circulation,  from  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  indulgences  of  the  table,  the  hot  bath,  &c.;  7.  transfer  of 
morbid  action,  from  repelled  eruptions,  retrocedent  gout  or  rheumatism,  the 
healing  of  old  nlcers,  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges ;  and  8.  or- 
ganic or  other  affections  impeding  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head,  includ* 
ing  tumours  pressing  on  the  jugular  Teins,  diseases  of  the  heart,  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  &c.  Excessive  cold  is  said  also  to  produce  apoplexy,  probably 
by  concentrating  the  blood  in  the  interior  organs. 

Nature. — The  definition  of  apopleiy  gifen  in  this  work  implies  that  the 
essence  of  the  disease  is  a  sndden  pressure  upon  the  brain.  The  pressure  is 
produced  by  an  active  or  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  by  effusion 
of  serum,  or  by  hemorrhage.  Active  congestion  may  be  the  result  of  an  irri- 
tation in  the  brain,  inviting,  or  of  an  exterior  force,  compelling,  an  andue 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  organ.  Passive  congestion  is  produced  by  whatever 
prevents  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head.  In  the  former,  it  is  the  arteries 
which  are  loaded ;  in  the  latter,  the  veins  and  sinuses.  The  effusion  of  semm 
may  be  the  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  veins  by  tumours,  Ac,  of  a 
general  dropsical  disposition  in  which  the  cerebral  membranes  may  partici- 
pate, or  of  a  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid.  Hemor- 
rhage may  be  the  result  either  of  transudation,  or  of  rupture  of  the  ves- 
sels. The  former  may  perhaps  be  the  case,  in  general,  when  the  blood  flows 
primarily  into  the  cavities,  the  latter  when  it  collects  within  the  substance  of 
the  brain. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  brain  is  capable  of  being  compressed. 
Observation  has  decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  In  cerebral  hyper- 
trophy, the  organ  after  death  expands  considerably  upon  the  opening  of  the 
cranium  and  dura  mater,  proving  that  it  was  previously  in  a  state  of  com- 
pression. But,  even  allowing  the  essential  incompressibility  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  explaining,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  effects 
of  pressure  in  producing  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  Every  action  of  the 
brain,  or  any  portion  of  it,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  arterial  blood,  either 
as  a  stimulus,  or  as  furnishing  materials  essential  to  the  action^  If  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  blood  be  nuduly  diminished,  the  actions  also  languish  or  cease. 
The  brain  can  no  longer  perform  its  duty  of  receiving  impressions,  transmit- 
ting motive  power,  or  generating  thought.  Palsy  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion,  and  the  loss  of  consciousness  are  necessary  results;  and  these  are  the 
symptoms  of  apoplexy.  But  in  what  manner  is  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
acting  cerebral  substance  diminished  in  this  disease?  In  the  first  place,  iu 
active  congestion,  as  more  blood  is  invited  or  forced  into  the  arteries  than 
legitimately  belongs  to  them,  the  increased  space  thus  occupied  must  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  all  compressible  spaces ;  and  the  veins  mnst  therefore  receive 
less,  and  consequently  convey  back  the  blood  more  slowly  than  in  health.  A 
stagnation  iu  the  capillaries  is  a  necessary  consequence,  and  the  blood  in  them, 
soon  becoming  changed,  can  no  longer  afford  the  essential  stimulus  or  mate- 
rial. In  passive  congestion,  on  the  contrary,  the  gain  by  the  veins  roost  be 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  arteries,  which  are  compressed,  and  less  Mood 
enters  the  capillaries  than  is  essential  to  the  due  support  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions. In  serous  and  sanguineous  effusion,  it  is  obv ions  that  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  liquid  is  abstracted  firom  that  of  the  veins  and  arteries  coigointlj, 
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and  there  is  a  conseqaent  defideney  of  the  pabolam  essential  to  action  in  the 
oervoas  centres. 

The  above  conrse  of  reasoninfr  explains  the  phenomena  so  far  as  the  cen- 
tres are  concerned.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  apoplectic  symptoms  may 
arise,  in  part,  Arom  an  interruption  of  the  commnnication  between  the  nervous 
centres  and  the  external  parts  under  their  control.  The  connecting  cords 
mtLj  be  so  compressed  that  influence  is  bat  imperfectly  conveyed  along  them 
in  either  direction,  or  they  may  be  ruptured,  as  in  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
eerebral  substance,  and  their  function  cease  altogether.  In  the  former  case, 
there  may  be  imperfect  sensation  and  imperfect  motion ;  in  the  latter,  there 
must  be  a  total  want  of  both,  so  hr  as  regards  the  particular  part  to  which 
the  communicating  fibrils  that  have  been  ruptured  run.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
account,  in  the  same  way,  for  the  absence  of  sensation  alone  in  some  casea, 
and  of  motion  in  others.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  supposed  is,  that  the 
nervous  cord  which  conveys  impressions  to  the  nervous  centre  is  ruptured  or 
compressed  in  the  former  cases,  and  that  which  carries  the  motor  impulse  in 
the  latter.  That  respiration  continues,  during  the  deficiency  of  the  other 
functions,  must  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  centre  which  governs  that  func- 
tion is  less  liable  than  the  sensoriaJ  centres  to  the  effects  of  the  compression 
within  the  cranium.  Lying  near  the  great  outlet  of  the  cavity,  it  probably 
participates  partiy  in  the  security  of  the  nervous  structure  without  the  en- 
elosure.  Should  the  medulla  oblongata  be  the  immediate  seat  of  the  com- 
pression, life  may  cease  immediately  from  the  cessation  of  breathing;  and 
this  is  probably  the  case,  in  some  instances  of  sudden  death,  and  in  some  of 
tliose  in  which  great  prostration  is  experienced  at  the  commencement,  with 
coldness  of  the  surface,  feebleness  of  pulse,  and  a  failing  respiration. 

Diagno8i8. — Is  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  varieties  of  apoplexy,  depend- 
ent opon  difference  in  the  compressing  cause ;  or  to  determine  the  portion  of 
the  brain  occupied  by  the  effused  blood,  when  that  is  the  source  of  the  pheno- 
m%aa  ?  I  believe  not  with  any  certainty  or  precision.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, we  may  reach  very  probable  conclusions.  When  the  attack  speedily 
•absides,  witiiont  producing  palsy,  or  at  least  withont  leaving  any  paralytfe 
phenomena  behind  it,  and  without  any  of  those  mental  deficiencies  which  in- 
dicate a  structural  lesion  of  the  brain,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  congestive; 
and,  whether  active  or  passive,  might  be  determined  in  some  instances  by  the 
Batnre  of  the  cause,  and  in  most,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  by  the 
symptoms  which  ordinarily  distinguish  the  two  conditions  elsewhere ;  as  a  full 
strong  pulse  with  a  red  flushing  of  the  face,  in  the  active,  and  a  comparatively 
weak  or  natural  pulse,  and  a  livid  hue  of  the  countenance,  in  the  passive.  But 
it  would  be  going  too  far,  to  say  that  no  case  could  be  one  of  mere  congestion 
in  which  a  paralytic  effect  remained,  or  that  the  affection  must  be  necessarily 
congestive  when  unaccompanied  with  palsy.  It  is  well  known  that  congestion 
alone  may  produce  palsy ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  paralytic  effect  may  con- 
tinue for  some  time  after  the  cause  of  it  has  ceased ;  just  as  the  palsy  of  an 
ann  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  nerve,  often  outlasts  considerably  the 
eompressiDg  cause.  It  is,  moreover,  not  at  all  impossible  that  hemorrhage 
may  exist  without  producing  observable  paralysis. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  existence  of  serous  apoplexy  was  indi- 
cated by  paleness  of  the  face  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  proved  this  notion  to  have  been  a  fallacy.  It  is,  indeed,  impossi- 
i>le  to  diagnosticate  these  cases  with  an  approach  to  certainty.  When  the 
attack  supervenes  upon  chronic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  accompanies  an  ob- 
vious dropsical  diathesis,  or  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  general  instead 
of  local  or  partial  palsy,  it  may  be  suspected  to  be  of  this  nature. 

Hemorrhagic  apoplexy  may  be  diagnosticated  whea  hemiplegia  preoedea 
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the  seiinre,  and  generally,  when  this  or  anj  other  form  of  palsy  is  left  bahfnd, 
after  the  apoplectic  symptoms  baye  disappeared.  Should  palsy  of  all  the 
limbs  result,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  effasion  of  blood  had  been  great 
When,  after  a  partial  or  complete  loss  of  conscionsness,  the  patient  reeoTen, 
and  soon  afterwards  becomes  comatose  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a|>o- 
{dezy,  the  case  may  almost  always  be  regarded  as  hemorrhagic. 

In  relation  to  the  seat  of  the  effasion,  inferrible  from  the  symptomSy  all 
that  can  be  said  with  an  approach  to  certainty  is,  that  hemiplegia  or  partial 
palsy  npon  one  side  of  the  body  indicates  the  existence  of  hemorrhage  apoa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  brain ;  and  this  is  true,  also,  as  a  general  role,  wbea 
the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  although  the  fibres  of  thai 
structure  do  not,  like  those  of  the  cerebrum,  decussate  before  passing  oat  of 
the  cranium.  More  will  be  said  upon  this  point  under  the  head  of  palsj.  A. 
eonnection  has  also  been  obserred  between  apoplexy  of  the  cerebellum  aad 
disorder  in  the  sexual  appetite ;  so  that  any  unusual  exaltation  of  thia  fyro- 

Cnsity,  or  striking  loss  of  it,  immediately  before  the  apoplectic  seisore,  migkl 
\d  to  the  suspicion  that  the  cerebellum  was  the  seat  of  the  disease.* 
The  diagnosis  between  apoplexy  and  coma  occurring  from  other  cauMe$ 
is  not  always  easy.  When  the  insensibility  has  occurred  suddenly,  and  it  at* 
tended  with  a  flushed  and  turgid  fisce,  a  fhll,  strong  and  slow  pulse,  and  a 
slow,  stertorous  breathing,  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in  fbTonr  of  ap<K 
plexy;  and  the  probability  is  conyerted  into  certainty  by  the  simultaoeoos 
occurrence  of  hemiplegia,  or  palsy  of  any  one  portion  of  the  body.  Bat 
oases  of  apoplexy  are  not  always  marked  by  these  symptoms.  Someiinies 
stertor  is  absent,  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble  and  perhaps  fireqoent. 
Even  in  such  a  case  the  existence  of  palsy  would  go  far  to  decide  the  qneation. 
But  even  this  diagnostic  character  may  be  wanting;  or  the  palsy  may  haTe 

£  re-existed.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  decision  must  be  based  upon  the 
istory  of  the  case,  and  upon  the  absence  of  characters  indicating  the  oxial- 
ence  of  other  kinds  of  coma.  For  the  diagnostic  characters  of  these  affw- 
tions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Fundtonal  Dtsetue  of  the  Brain,  Epilepti^^ 
Hysteria,  MeningiHs,  and  Cerebriiis.  There  are,  however,  two  or  tiuat 
oonditions,  which  may  with  propriety  be  particularly  noticed  in  this  place. 

The  coma  produced  by  narcotic  poisons,  particularly  such  of  then  as 
may  be  denominated  cerebral  stimulants,  sometimes  closely  resembles  apo* 
plexy.     Profound  intoxication  from  alcohol,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the 

*  Hemorrhage  in  the  oerebellam  is  attended  with  many  of  the  ordinaiy  plieaeM«na 
of  apoplexy ;  but,  aoeording  to  M.  Coquerel.  it  presents  certain  diagnostic  oharacC«n, 
hj  which  it  may  be  distinguiBhetf,  with  considerable  certainty,  fh>m  cerebral  apoplexy. 
From  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  many  casee,  he  has  drawn  the  fblloiilBf 
eonclusions.  The  attack  may  be  gradual  or  sudden.  In  the  former  case,  cooaeioasasiS 
b  not  lost;  in  the  latter,  though  in  Tory  rare  instances  lost  for  a  short  tioie.  it  genenU^ 
returns.  In  the  most  Tiolent  oases,  death  is  sometimes  instantaneous,  which  la  nd  tiM 
ease  in  the  cerebral  disease.  Another  distinguishing  character  is  Tomifing.  which  is 
frequent  and  scarcely  restrainable,  while  in  ordinary  apoplexy  it  is  rare.  In  sone 
of  hemorrhage  in  the  cerebellum,  there  is  profound  coma  before  death ;  but,  on  f  ho 
rtnce  of  the  attack,  the  patient  erinces  by  cries  and  moToment  that  he  Is  seasiblo. 
Is  usually  inability  to  stand;  but  the  patient  has  some  power  oTcr  his  limbs,  which  ho 
oan  raise  from  the  bod,  and  hold  for  a  time  in  that  podtion.  Hemiplegia  oooon  oaly 
la  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  The  paralysis  is  always  on  the  opposite  ddo  of  the 
offiision.  A  tendency  to  a  recoiling  or  rotatory  motion  was  observed  only  la  oao  eoas^ 
Pmralpnt  of  the  1ko9  and  tongue,  so  common  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  is  very  rare  la  thisi 
yot  there  Is  a  peculiar  ezpresmon,  as  it  were  of  astonishment,  with  fixednesi  of  tho  tyoic 
which,  howerer,  does  not  continue  long.  Qeneral  and  special  sensibility  asoaUy  ro- 
asain  unaffected.  There  are  no  oouTulsions,  unless  other  portions  of  the  nerrouo  ^stom 
are  invoWed.  The  mean  duration  of  the  affection,  omitting  the  oasco  of  sudden  death. 
Is  a  day  and  a  half.  The  termination  It  generally  in  death,  though  the  diseato  la  not 
laaoNoptiblo  of  ooro.  (ilfdL  G4m,,  Hal,  1868^  p.  66S.)->if#f#  lo  tktJifU 
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Stupor  from  opiom,  stronfflj  simulate  that  disease.  To  distinguish  thenii 
the  circnmstauces  under  which  they  occurred  should  be  ascertained,  if  pos- 
sible; whether,  for  example,  the  patient  had  been  drinking  spirituous  HquorSy 
or  had.  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
drinking;  whether  an  empty  laudanum  bottle  was  to  be  found  upon  his  per- 
son, or  in  his  vicinity ;  whether  any  cause  for  the  commission  of  suicide  ex- 
isted, &c.  &c.  The  smell  of  the  breath  will  often  serre  as  a  diagnostic 
character.  The  absence  of  palsy  in  any  bne  portion  of  the  body ;  the  gene- 
ral capability  of  being  somewhat  roused  in  the  earlier  stages  of  narcotic 
poisoning;  the  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil  from  certain  narcotics,  as 
stramonium  and  belladonna ;  the  gradual  progress  of  the  symptoms,  from  a 
state  of  more  or  less  excitement,  to  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  ultimately  coma; 
these  circumstances,  when  existing,  should  have  their  weight  in  influencing 
the  decision.  When  apoplexy  may  have  been  induced  by  alcoholic  drinki^ 
the  case  becomes  more  complicated,  and,  at  a  certain  point  in  the  affection, 
it  might  be  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  palsy,  to  decide  the  question.  In 
the  last  stage  of  narcotic  poisoning,  when  the  coma  is  profound,  the  pulse 
has  given  way,  and  the  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles  is  complete,  tlie 
diagnosis  must  be  based  exclusively  on  pre-existing  and  attendant  circum- 
stances; and  here  the  age  of  the  patient  would  be  of  much  assistance.  Ls 
a  young  person,  the  presumption  would  be  in  flavour  of  some  other  affection 
than  apoplexy.  The  poisoning  from  irrespirable  gases  or  vapours  is  generally 
known  from  the  circumstances  of  its  occurrence.  In  these  cases,  the  pulse 
is  apt  to  be  weak,  the  surface  cool,  and  the  face,  though  it  may  be  coloured, 
ia  rather  livid  than  reddened. 

The  effects  produced  upon  the  brain  by  an  accumulation  of  urea  and  of 
bilious  matter  in  the  blood,  sometimes  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  apoplexy; 
and.  indeed,  the  suggestion  has  been  advanced,  that  most  of  the  cases  of 
nervous  apoplexy,  as  they  have  been  called,  might  be  referred  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Two  cases  of  this  kind  are  re- 
corded by  Dr.  J.  A.  Wilson.  (See  Diet,  de  M€d,,  iiL  458.)  The  gradual 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  the  general  absence  of  palsy,  the  suppression  or 
great  diminution  of  the  renal  secretion,  with  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine,  the  existence  of  jaundice  or  of  white  or  day-coloured  stools,  would 
be  sufficiently  diagnostic.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  disease  differs  wholly 
Arom  apoplexy  as  here  defined.  The  one  depends  upon  a  poison  accumu- 
lated in  the  blood,  the  other  upon  pressure  on  the  brain. 

Perhaps  the  affection  most  difficult  to  be  distinguished  firom  apoplexy  is 
the  coma  of  chronic  cerebritis,  or  of  cerebral  softening  whether  inflammatory 
or  not  The  difficulty  of  decision,  in  these  cases,  arises  chiefly  f^om  the  as- 
sociation of  partial  palsy  with  both  affections.  But  the  preliminary  symp- 
toms in  cerebritis,  especially  the  paroxysmal  headache  with  vomiting,  and  the 
complication  of  the  paralysis  with  rigid  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  extremities,  will  generally  serve  to  distinguish  it.  In  acute  cases,  the 
diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  and  must  rest  chiefly  on  the  gpreater  tendency  to 
muscular  rigidity  in  the  cerebral  inflammation.  Not  unfrequently,  the  two 
affections  are  associated;  apoplexy  either  supervening  upon  softening,  or 
giving  rise  to  it  after  the  effusion  of  blood  has  taken  place. 

Prognosia. — Apoplexy  is  a  very  serious  disease,  though  very  often  not 
immediately  fatal.  The  cases  consisting  of  congestion  solely  almost  always 
recover  under  proper  treatment  The  patient  may,  indeed,  survive  numer- 
ous attacks  of  this  form  of  apoplexy ;  but  there  is  always  danger  that  a  eoa- 
gestive  stroke  may  be  followed  by  one  of  a  hemorrhagic  character;  and  whea 
tills  danger  is  escaped,  the  disease,  as  already  stated,  is  apt  to  leave  traeea 
behind  it  in  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  memory  and  intellect 
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The  faemorrhagic  and  seroas  forms  of  apoplexy  are  moch  more  fatal. 
BochoDX  thinks  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  nomber  attacked  perish 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  blow.  Among  the  signs  which  threaten 
ao  onfavourable  issne,  are  con^nlsions,  general  paralysis,  deep  coma  lasting 
two  or  three  days,  a  gradual  onset  of  the  disease  ending  in  profound  coma 
and  paralysis,  complete  immobility  of  the  pupil,  inability  to  swallow,  Oapping 
of  the  cheeks  in  respiration,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  frequent  yawning  or 
sighing,  repeated  vomiting,  involuntary  evacuations,  a  frequent  and  irregular 
pulse,  cold  extremities,  cold  and  clammy  sweats,  and  a  failure  of  the  cir- 
culation succeeding  great  strength  of  pulsation,  without  any  amendment  in 
the  other  symptoms.  The  patient  may  survive  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  these  phenomena;  but  they  must  always  be  regarded  as  dangerous  signs; 
«nd,  when  several  of  them  are  presented  in  the  same  case,  the  hope  of  a 
care  is  feeble.  In  judging  of  the  probable  result,  reference  must  be  had  io 
the  number  of  previous  attacks,  and  to  the  age  of  the  patient  The  prog- 
nosis is  more  unfavourable  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  in  proportion  to  the  ag^.  A  second  attack  is  more  apt  to  be  fatal 
than  the  first;  and  a  third  than  the  second.  Favourable  signs  are  the  ab- 
sence of  those  above  mentioned,  and  a  general  subsidence  of  the  symptoms. 
|n  relation  to  the  ultimate  result,  the  prognosis  is,  on  the  whole,  anfavoara- 
ble.  The  individual  once  attacked  with  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  if  he  escape 
for  the  time,  is  very  apt  to  die  in  the  end,  either  of  a  subsequent  attack,  or  of 
a  general  failure  of  the  vital  functions,  consequent  upon  the  mischief  done  to 
the  brain. 

Treatment, — The  indications  of  treatment  are  to  check  the  hemorrhage, 
or  reduce  the  congestion,  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  either  affection,  to  obviate 
inflammation,  and  to  promote  the  absorption  of  blood  or  serum  that  may 
have  been  effused.  The  same  measures  are  calculated  to  meet  moat  of  these 
indications.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  with  his 
head  and  shoulders  somewhat  elevated  by  pillows ;  everything  which  acts  as 
a  ligature  should  be  removed  from  the  neck  and  chest ;  and  the  air  of  the 
chamber  should  be  rather  cool,  and  frequently  renewed.  Persons  not  coa- 
oemed  in  the  treatment  should  be  removed  from  the  apartment 

If  the  strength  of  the  pulse  admit,  blood  should  be  drawn  immediately 
from  the  arm,  through  a  large  orifice,  and  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the 
Tigoar  of  the  patient,  and  the  force  of  the  circulation.  But  bleeding  is 
not  to  be  indiscriminately  resorted  to,  or  pushed  to  an  unlimited  extent 
Moch  injury  has  probably  been  done  in  this  disease  by  excessive  bleeding.  It 
is  not^  in  the  first  place,  inflammation  that  is  to  be  snbdued,  hot  merely  hem- 
orrhage or  congestion.  The  object  of  bleeding  is  not  now  so  much  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  blood,  as  to  check  the  current  of  it  towards  the  head. 
If  nature  has  already  accomplished  this  purpose  by  a  great  redaction  of  the 
heart's  impulse;  if  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  instead  of  being  full  and  strong, 
as  it  generally  is,  should  be  small  and  feeble,  there  is  no  advantage  to  fa« 
derived  from  the  further  loss  of  blood  at  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
laent  It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  hemorrhagic  and  seroos  cases, 
the  disease  is  not  over  when  the  effusion  is  suppressed.  The  brain  has 
sustained  a  great  shock,  and  a  long  series  of  actions  in  the  organ  will  be 
necessary  to  repair  the  mischief  done.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  destroy  the 
resources  of  the  system,  which  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  this  conrae  of 
«  aetion,  by  an  inconsiderate  and  exclusive  obedience  to  the  first  indication; 
that,  namely,  of  arresting  effusion  or  correcting  congestion.  I  would  repeat, 
that  the  practitioner  should  be  guided  by  the  strength  of  the  pulse  whether 
he  shall  bleed  or  not;  and  by  this,  in  connection  with  the  general  strength 
of  the  constitution,  to  what  extent  he  shall  blecML     From  fifteen  to  thirty 
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ounces  raay  be  taken  from  a  robnst  patient  at  the  first  bleeding,  should  the 
pulse  bear  the  loss  well.  But  the  operation  should  be  checked  as  soon  as 
the  circnlation  shows  evident  signs  of  having  slackened  in  force.  The 
bleeding  may  sometimes  be  performed  a  second^  third,  or  even  fourth  time, 
should  the  Tigonr  of  the  pulse  continue;  the  quantity  taken  being  dimin- 
ished each  time.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  pulse  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  sometimes  full  and  strong  almost  to  the  last 
moment  of  existenee.  Yery  often  a  single  bleeding  will  be  fonnd  amply 
sufficient. 

After  the  circulation  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  general  bleeding, 
and  without  that  remedy  should  the  pulse  be  feeble  at  the  commencement, 
blo(»d  may  be  taken  locally,  by  cups  or  leeches,  from  the  temples  or  the  back 
of  the  neck.  From  the  great  relief  sometimes  afforded  to  cerebral  congestion 
by  a  moderate  epistaxis,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  propriety  in  applying 
some  leeches  to  the  interior  of  the  nostrils.  This  situation  for  local  depletion 
would  be  especially  indicated,  if  the  attack  should  have  succeeded  a  sup- 
preaned  epistaxis.  When  the  apoplectic  attack  has  followed  the  suppression 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum  or  uterus,  or  of  the  menses,  leeches  should 
be  applied  to  the  anus  or  vulva.  As  the  later  bleeding^  are  generally  at* 
tended  with  the  appearance  of  the  buffy  coat,  signifying  the  existence  of 
some  inflammation  in  the  brain,  probably  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  clot 
of  blood,  the  local  bleeding  is  especially  Indicated  at  this  stage  of  the  disease. 
Some  authors  have  recommended  emetics  in  apoplexy,  and  most  continue 
to  recommend  them  in  cases  which  may  have  followed  a  full  meal.  I  think 
that,  in  genuine  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  they  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
Injurious.  If  any  one  who  may  have  vomited  severely,  will  call  to  mind  the 
feeling  of  intense  distension  in  the  temples,  and  general  cerebral  fulness,  of 
which  he  has  been  sensible  daring  the  act,  he  would  dread  the  thought  of 
patting  the  vessels  of  the  brain  upon  such  a  stretch,  when  already  pouring 
out  blood,  or  but  just  recovered  from  the  hemorrhagic  act  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  could  scarcely  otherwise  happen  than  that  injury  should  result.  If 
the  stomach  has  been  filled,  it  will  gradually  empty  itself,  even  though  the 
contents  may  be  alcoholic;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  have  it  in  our  power, 
by  means  of  the  lancet,  rest,  position,  &c.,  to  control  the  force  of  the  excited 
circulation.  In  those  cases  of  coma  from  sympathetic  irritation,  which  some- 
times follow  the  use  of  indigestible  food,  and  which  are  anything  but  apo- 
plectic, an  emetic  is  often  of  great  service ;  but  never  ^probably  in  true  apor 
plexy;  at  least  never  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  the  hasard.  Should 
the  patient  spontaneously  vomit,  or  be  affected  with  retching,  it  may  be 
proper  to  facilitate  the  process,  and  calm  the  stomach  by  free  dilution  with 
mild  liquids ;  but  this  very  seldom  happens  in  genuine  cerebral  apoplexy. 
The  late  Dr.  Jos.  Parrish  used  to  mention  to  his  pupils  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  died  of  apoplexy,  induced  by  the  action  of  an  emetic;  and  Andral 
relates  a  case,  in  which  vomiting  was  obviously  followed  by  a  renewed  attack, 
in  a  patient  already  apoplectic.  {Clin.  Med,,  v.  103.) 

Purging  is  very  aseful  in  apoplexy.  It  acts  not  only  by  depleting,  but  also 
by  a  powerful  revulsion  from  the  head,  along  the  whole  track  of  the  alim9nt- 
ary  canal.  Active  purgatives  should  be  used  at  first  If  the  patient  is  able 
to  swallow  without  much  difficulty,  the  infusion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia  is  probably  the  beet  cathartie  that  can  be  given.  When  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  portal  congestion  or  torpidity  of  the  liver  is  associated 
with  the  attack,  a  full  pnrg^ive  dose  of  calomel  should  be  administered,  and 
followed  by  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salt  If  there  is  difficulty  of  deglutition, 
croton  oil  may  be  administered  in  the  dose  of  a  drop  every  hour  or  two  till 
it  operates.    Sometimes  it  will  be  found  the  best  plan  to  put  a  drop  of  this 
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medicine  apon  the  back  part  of  the  tongne,  and  allow  it  to  remain  dhUI  it 
excites  the  movement  of  deglntition.  Shoald  the  throat  be  so  far  paralyied 
that  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  strong  infusion  of  aenna,  or  some  otlier 
active  cathartic  shonld  be  given  by  enema. 

In  ordinary  cases,  cold  shonld  be  applied  to  the  head  by  means  of  clotlis 
wet  with  iced  water,  or  of  bladders  or  water-proof  bags  filled  with  small 
pieces  of  ice.  (See  MeningiiiSt  pp.  662-3  )  Bnt  if  the  surface  is  cooU  the 
ftu!e  pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble,  this  remedy  is  contraindicated.  Under  these 
latter  circumstances,  some  recommend  warm  emollient  applications. 

Revulsion  to  the  extremities  should  be  kept  up  by  the  occasional  use  of 
hot  stimulating  pediluvia,  sinapisms,  Ac. 

When  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  above 
measures,  and  the  comatose  symptoms  continue  at  the  end  of  three  or  fonr 
days,  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  the  whole  scalp  covered  with  a  blister. 
A  powerful  exterior  revulsion  is  thus  effected,  and  any  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  meninges  strongly  counteracted. 

Lastly,  should  the  disease  not  yield  to  these  measures,  the  effect  of  a  mer- 
earial  impression  should  be  tried.  If  unsuccessful,  it  can  do  no  harm;  if  sue* 
oessfully  brought  about,  it  may  prove  useful  in  counteracting  inflammatioa, 
and  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  effused  blood,  two  of  the  indications 
above  referred  to.  A  very  sore  mouth,  or  profuse  salivation  should  not  be 
aimed  at.  A  mercurial  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  every  two 
or  three  hours,  and  the  operation  assisted  by  gentle  mercurial  friction  npon 
the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  arms. 

In  the  cases  with  depressed  circulation,  pale  and  cold  surface,  and  collapsed 
rather  than  turgid  countenance,  should  the  debility  not  be  in  itself  alarming, 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  some  blood  locally  by  cups  or  leeches  from  the  tem- 

{les  or  back  of  the  neck,  or  to  make  a  small  tentative  bleeding  from  the  ann. 
f,  by  the  loss  of  a  little  blood,  the  pulse  should  acquire  increased  fulness  and 
strength,  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed  further;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  shoald 
become  somewhat  more  depressed,  all  thought  of  direct  depletion  shoald  be 
abandoned,  and  the  treatment  should  be  confined  to  moderate  purgation,  re- 
Tulsion  towards  the  extremities,  and  to  the  surface  of  the  scalp,  and  a  gentle 
mercurial  impression.  Sometimes  the  debility  approaches  to  syncope,  and 
Imperiously  demands  the  employment  of  supporting  measures.  In  such  cas«s» 
an  injection  of  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  thrown  into  the  rectnm,  blisters  and 
rabefacients  applied  to  the  skin,  and,  if  these  shonld  not  sufficiently  excite 
the  circulation,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  arnica,  capsicum,  oil  of  turpentine^ 
Ac.  may  be  given  by  the  month;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  stimulants  dis- 
posed to  act  immediately  upon  the  brain,  such  as  the  fermented  or  distiUad 
liquors,  unless  under  circumstances  of  the  strongest  urgency. 

Daring  the  treatment,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bladder,  and  the 
mrine  drawn  off  regularly  if  requisite  by  the  catheter.  Upon  the  restoratioa 
of  consciousness,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  disturbances 
whether  moral  or  physical  The  diet  should  be  of  the  lowest  kind  in  the 
early  stages,  consisting  of  farinaceous  or  demulcent  drinks,  when  the  patient 
can  swallow.  As  the  case  advances,  it  should  be  improved,  and,  in  conva- 
lescence, the  milder  forms  of  animal  food  may  be  allowed  in  great  modaratioa, 
anch  as  milk,  a  soft-boiled  %gg  daily,  boiled  fowl  or  mutton,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  vegetable  substances.  All  premature  efforts  on  the  part  of  Uie  patient 
shoald  be  sedulously  guarded  against  In  the  prostrate  cases,  it  may  be  na^ 
eessary  to  give  animal  broths  even  at  an  early  (miod. 

Should  paralytic  symptoms  succeed  those  of  apoplexy,  the  treatment  most 
be  conducted  upon  the  plan  recomn»ended  under  the  head  of  palsy. 

Prophyladio  TreatmenL — Thhi  is  of  great  importanoe  in  apoplexy.   After 
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006  attack,  tbe  patient  should  be  considered  as  pecnliarly  prone  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  pat  apon  his  guard  at  all  points.  His  bowels  should  be  kept  rego* 
larly  open  once  a  day ;  and,  if  any  tendency  to  constipation  exist,  he  shonld 
take  occasionally  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  some  other  saline 
cathartic.  Should  yertigo  or  headache,  with  a  flashed  face,  and  a  strong  full 
pulse,  come  on  at  any  time,  no  hesitation  should  exist  in  employing  the  lan- 
cet, or  in  taking  blood  locally  from  the  head,  or  in  the  nse  of  an  actiye 
purge,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Oare,  however,  should 
be  taken  not  to  confound  merely  nervous  sensations  from  disordered  diges- 
tion, hysterical  tendencies,  or  other  cause,  with  those  resulting  from  sangiii- 
neons  congestion. 

All  the  causes  of  the  disease  should  be  most  carefblly  avoided.  The  diet 
of  the  patient  should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  food  and  milk,  with  the 
lighter  meats,  especially  boiled  meats,  in  moderation.  Stimulating  drinks 
anid  condiments  should  be  wholly  proscribed.  Even  tea  and  coffee,  if  used 
at  all,  should  be  taken  weak  and  in  small  quantities;  and  black  tea  shonld 
be  preferred.  The  object  should  be  to  avoid  plethora  on  the  one  band,  and 
anssmia,  which  provokes  excessive  action  of  the  heart  and  disposes  to  cerebral 
softening,  on  the  other.  The  patient  should  take  moderate  exercise,  particu- 
larly of  the  passive  kind ;  but  should  avoid  all  active  muscular  exertion,  should 
never  strain  under  any  circumstances,  even  at  stool,  should  never  walk  fasti  or 
run,  or  mount  a  flight  of  stairs  hastily.  He  should  always  sleep  with  the  head 
elevated,  and,  though  taking  care  to  keep  sufficiently  warm  at  night,  should 
avoid  the  other  extreme  of  excessive  heat  In  warm  weather,  a  mattress  should 
be  preferred  to  a  feather  bed.  In  the  nse  of  the  bath,  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  he  not  heated  above  98^.  The  hot  bath  produces  often  almost  as  powerftil 
an  impression  on  the  brain  as  wine.  The  cold  bath  shonld  also  be  used  with 
caution.  Though  the  patient  might  often  employ  it  with  impunity  and  even 
advantage  to  his  general  health,  yet  there  is  always  the  risk  that  the  blood  may 
be  too  suddenly  concentrated  in  the  brain.  Nor  is  less  caution  necessary  in 
watching  over  his  mental  condition.  It  should  be  the  care  of  the  patient's 
life  to  maintain  an  equable  frame  of  mind,  and  never  to  allow  himself  to  be 
excited  into  passion  or  strong  emotion  by  any  of  the  varying  interests,  or 
conflicts,  or  vexations  of  this  world.  Severe  intellectual  occupation,  also,  if 
previously  the  habit  of  the  patient,  should  be  abandoned  for  the  remainder 
of  life.  In  short,  it  should  be  his  aim,  and  that^  his  medical  adviser,  to 
maintain  in  all  things,  in  eating,  drinking,  exercise,  employment,  pleasure, 
and  pursuits  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  in  the  state  of  the  bodily  functions,  a 
wholesome  moderation. 


Jirtick  IF. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  BBAIN. 

Thxrx  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  functional  disease  of  the  brain 
may  be  regarded ;  first,  in  relation  to  the  pathological  state  of  the  organ ; 
moondly^  in  relation  to  certain  symptoms  or  gp-oups  of  symptoms,  which, 
though  in  some  instances  they  have  tiie  rank  of  diseases,  are  in  fact  only  tiie 
affects  of  the  true  disease,  and  the  signs  by  which  it  is  made  known.  It 
will  contribute  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject,  to  consider  it  in 
both  these  lights. 

Before  entering  upon  the  special  aff'ections,  there  is  one  preliminary  con- 
sideration which  it  is  necessary  to  preeent  to  the  student  A  remarkiMa 
fiscty  familiar  to  all  pathologistSi  is^  that  similar  phenomena  very  often  pro- 
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ceed  from  preeiHelj  opposite  conditioDS  of  the  brain;  so  that  it  is  occasioD- 
ally  very  difiQcalt  to  decide,  from  the  symptoms  alone,  what  is  its  real  patho- 
logical state.  To  some  pathologists  this  fact  seems  so  diflScalt  to  be  reconciled 
to  a  sound  philosophy,  that  they  have  endeavoured,  in  the  seemingly  oppo- 
.site  states  of  the  part,  to  discover  some  one  action  or  influence  of  an  identi- 
cal character,  to  which  the  effects  may  be  ascribed.  Such  an  iuQaence  is 
supposed  to  have  been  found  in  pressure  on  the  brain,  which  is  said  to  be 
produced  when  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  circulation  is  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed. Thus,  if  too  much  blood  is  sent  into  the  arteries,  pressure  upon  the 
cerebral  substance  in  their  vicinity  is  the  necessary  result.  If  too  little  is 
sent,  then,  as  the  cranium  is  a  plenum,  always  kept  full  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  excess  in  the  veius,  so  that  pres- 
sure is  exerted  in  their  neighbourhood.  But  this  explanation  is  ODsatislae- 
tory.  In  the  lirst  place,  it  does  not  meet  those  cases  in  which  the  blood  it 
altered  in  quality  only,  nor  those  in  which  the  morbid  phenomena  are  purely 
nervous  without  any  vascular  change;  and,  in  the  second  place,  assumes,  as 
the  result  of  pressure,  symptoms  which  are  very  different  from  such  at  are 
known  to  proceed  from  that  cause.  Thus,  stupor  is  well  known  to  be  pro- 
duced by  pressure ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  morbid  vigilance  has  ever  been 
shown  to  be  among  its  effects. 

But  this  peculiarity  of  cerebral  disorder  is  really  not  so  anomalous  as  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem  to  be.  The  phenomena  of  electricity,  analogous^  in 
various  respects,  to  those  of  nervous  action,  are  not  less  so  in  the  present 
case.  We  obtain  effects,  to  ordinary  observation  precisely  the  same,  from 
positive  and  negative  electricity.  Both  produce  attraction  and  repulsioOp 
the  electric  spark,  the  shock,  and  chemical  decomposition.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  brain,  which  is  the  great  nervous  battery,  should 
exhibit  similar  effects  from  precisely  opposite  conditions.  It  is  true  that 
science  can  detect  a  difference  between  the  effects  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar  difference  will  some  time  be 
detected  also  in  the  seemingly  identical  results  of  opposite  cerebral  disturb- 
ance. As  it  is,  we  can  often,  by  a  close  observation,  discover  peculiarities 
which  enable  us  to  determine,  with  sufficient  certainty,  the  particular  patho* 
log^l  condition  in  which  the  phenomena,  in  any  special  case,  may  have  ori- 
ginated. 1  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  believe  the  brain  to  act  ia 
the  same  manner  as  a  flpfvanic  battery.  My  object  is  simply  to  show  that^ 
in  the  apparent  contradiction,  there  is  in  fact  nothing  opposed  to  the  courss 
of  nature  in  other  departments,  and  consequently  nothing  impossible,  or  realij 
contradictory. 

I.  PATHOLOGICAL  CONDITIONS. 

These  may  be  included  under  the  divisions  of  1.  pure  nervous  irritation, 
without  any  necessary  participation  of  the  blood-vessels;  2.  vascular  irrita- 
tion, or  active  congestion;  3.  depression,  whether  nervous  or  vascular;  and 
4.  mechanical  or  passive  congestion. 

L  Nervous  Irritation. — The  brain  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  irrita^ 
tiou  of  an  essentially  nervous  character;  that  is,  without  necessary  partiei* 
pation  of  the  blood- vessels.  Too  exclusive  an  importance  has,  I  think,  bees 
attached  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  this  organ.  All  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena have  l>een  ascribed  by  some  pathologists  to  too  much  or  too  little  blood, 
or  to  its  unequal  quality  or  distribution.  These  are  undoubtedly  frequent 
sources  of  cerebral  disorder;  but  the  brain  is  also  Areqneutly  excited  into  dis- 
ease without  them.  The  nervous  system  has  a  mode  of  action  of  its  owa,  in 
which,  though  blood  may  be  necessary  as  an  instrunMaty  it  is  not  the  main 
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operating  principle.  This  •etion  Is  susceptible  of  exaltation,  depression,  or 
depravation  in  itself,  and  from  tbe  influence  of  its  own  pecnliar  agents.  Thf 
hei  here  stated  is  not  of  merely  specnlatiye  interest  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  practically  important;  and  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  has  been  done  by 
looking  to  the  blood-vessels  exclusively  as  the  seat  or  source  of  cerebral  (lis- 
order.  But,  in  thus  asserting  for  the  nervous  functions  a  capacity  of  exclu- 
sive and  independent  disease,  we  must  not  forget  that  their  irritation  fire* 
quently,  in  the  end,  involves  the  blood-vessels;  and  that  the  affection,  if  not 
relieved,  may  terminate  in  active  congestion  or  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — As  the  offices  of  the  brain  are  numerous,  so  also  must  be  the 
•igns  of  its  excessive  excitation.  To  enumerate  all  these  in  the  present  place 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  Irritation  in  the  brain  obeys  the  general 
laws  of  that  morbid  affection.  If  moderate,  it  exalts  the  healthy  functions 
without  otherwise  altering  them ;  if  stronger,  it  more  or  less  deranges  the 
ftinctions ;  in  g^at  excess,  it  entirely  changes  or  abolishes  them.  Thus,  sen- 
•ation  and  perception  may  be  simply  rendered  more  acute ;  or  they  may  be 
deranged,  producing  vertigo,  pain,  and  every  variety  of  disorder  in  vision^ 
hearing,  touch,  Ac,  from  buzzing  in  the  ears,  unnatural  colouring  of  objects, 
8  sense  of  tingling,  formication,  &c,j  to  complete  hallucination.  The  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  the  emotions  may  be  excited  into  increased  vigour,  or 
may  be  completely  perverted,  as  in  delirium  and  insanity.  The  general  over^ 
seeing  faculty  of  the  brain  may  be  simply  stimulated  to  increased  vigilance,  to 
a  more  ready  and  rapid  response  to  all  the  intimations  of  its  dependent  func- 
tions; or  it  may  be  thrown  into  excessive  disorder,  evinced  by  restlessness, 
jactitation,  obstinate  sleeplessness,  &c.  The  motor  faculty  may  merely  im- 
part increased  activity  and  energy  to  the  muscles  under  the  influence  of  the 
will ;  or  it  may  throw  off  more  or  le^s  completely  subordination  to  that  prin- 
ciple, and  give  rise  to  every  variety  of  spasm  and  convulsion.  Finally,  all 
the  functions  above  referred  to  may  be  overwhelmed  by  an  excess  of  the  irri- 
tation, and  more  or  less  completely  lost  in  stupor  and  coma. 

Not  only  the  proper  cerebral  functions  become  deranged  in  this  species  of 
irritation,  but  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  many,  I  might  perhaps  say,  all  those 
of  organic  life.  Connected  with  the  digestive  function  we  often  have  nausea 
and  vomiting;  with  the  secretory,  disorder  of  the  liver  and  kidneys;  with 
the  respiratory,  hurried  and  otherwise  irregular  breathing;  with  the  circu- 
latory, a  frequent  and  agitated,  though  seldom  full  9r  energetic  pulse. 

Yarious  special  diseases  either  consist  exclusively  in  some  modification  of 
cerebral  nervous  irritation,  or  frequently  partake  of  that  affection.  Such, 
among  others,  are  insanity,  epilepsy,  chorea,  neuralgia,  and  hysteria.  Fre- 
quently, also,  it  is  met  with  at  the  threshold  of  other  diseases,  in  which  the 
morbid  action  consists  mainly  in  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation.  It  ex- 
ists, moreover,  very  often  in  its  milder  grades,  without  receiving  any  other 
name  than  the  vague  one  of  nervous  disorder. 

Causes. — The  nervous  temperament,  great  mobility  of  the  nervoos  system, 
as  in  children  and  females,  and  debility  or  poverty  of  the  blood  predispose  to 
this  form  of  disease.  Causes  which,  in  a  vigorous  frame,  might  induce  vas- 
onlar  irritation,  are  apt  in  debility  to  excite  only  the  nervous.  Anaemia 
operates  especially  as  a  predisposing  cause.  When  the  blood  is  not  rich 
enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system,  the  cerebral  centres  receive  inti- 
mation of  the  deficiency  from  every  function,  in  order  that  the  due  influence 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  heart,  and  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, which  itself  often  amounts  to  irritation,  or  readily  becomes  so  by  the 
addition  of  any  new  stimulus. 

The  exciting  causes  are  eices^ve  iatelleotual  action,  violent  emotion,  strong 
ittpreesions  from  witlMai  vpoo  the  senses,  and  almost  every  variety  of  local 
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irritatioD  elsewhere,  especiallj  in  the  g^ms,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  and  tlie 
Mterns.  The  headache  accruing  from  acid  in  the  stomach,  the  deliriam  soiae- 
nmes  excited  by  excessive  pain,  the  insanity  from  hepatic  disease,  the  eosa 
of  uterine  affections,  and  the  convalsions  from  intestinal  spasm  in  iofanta  are 
often  examples  of  this  kind. 

It  is  important,  in  reference  to  treatment,  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  be- 
tween purely  nervous  and  vascular  irritation  of  the  brain ;  but  the  distingnkh- 
ing  characters  will  be  most  conveniently  given  under  the  following  head. 

lyeatment. — It  is  only  the  general  principles  of  treatment  that  can  be 
given  in  this  place.  The  indications  are,  1.  to  remove  the  cause  of  irrita^ 
tion,  whether  predisposing  or  exciting;  2.  to  diminish  the  susceptibilitj,  or 
directly  to  repress  the  excitement  of  the  cerebral  centres;  and  3.  to  eqiudiae 
the  nervous  action,  either  by  medicines  calculated  to  stimulate  the  whole 
nervous  system,  or  by  revulsive  impressions  upon  other  parts  of  the  bodj. 

To  meet  the  first  indication,  the  patient  must  be  protected  as  far  as  po»> 
sible  from  exterior  sources  of  irritation;  and  a  close  scrutiny  into  the  aUite 
of  all  the  organs  must  be  instituted,  in  order  that  any  existing  disease  in  any 
portion  of  the  system  may  be  corrected.  As  a  debilitated  and  anemic  con- 
dition of  system  predisposes  to  the  complaint,  such  a  condition,  if  present^ 
should  be  removed  by  the  chalybeates  and  other  tonics,  exercise,  pure  air, 
and  a  nourishing  diet. 

The  second  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  opium  and  other  nareotiea»  aa 
extract  of  hemp,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  stramonium,  conium,  aconite,  chlo- 
roform, tobacco,  digitalis,  and  hydrocyanic  acid ;  the  most  efficient,  beyond  all 
comparison,  being  opium  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms  of  prepn- 
ration.  When  the  cause  is  temporary,  this  narcotic  will  often  at  once  moss 
happily  control  the  disease.  Thus,  I  have  seen  the  most  violent  delirinn, 
depending  upon  temporary  excitement,  yield  immediately  to  a  full  dose  of 
opium.  But,  in  the  use  of  these  medicines,  espedaUy  of  such  of  them  aa 
possess  stimulating  properties,  and  the  power  of  producing  congestion  of 
the  brain,  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  mistake  vascular  irritation  for 
the  nervous.  In  relation  to  those  which  rather  diminish  than  excite  yaaen- 
lar  fulness  in  the  brain,  including  chloroform  exhibited  by  the  stomach,  aco- 
nite, tobacco,  digitalis,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  caution  is  not  equally 
necessary;  though  these  are  in  general  much  less  efficient  for  the  end  in 
view,  and  are  liable  to  the  danger  of  producing  too  g^at  prostration.  Under 
this  indication  may  come  also  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  third  indication  is  met  by  the  nervous  stimulants  or  antispasmodics, 
such  as  musk,  assafetida,  camphor,  the  ethereal  preparations,  valerian,  and 
garlic,  internally  or  externally  used ;  by  the  tonics  which  operate  with  pe- 
culiar energy  on  the  nervous  system,  as  quinia,  and  tht  metallic  tonics 
generally;  and  by  revulsives  to  the  surface,  including  hot  pedilnvin,  mbe- 
focients,  blisters,  setons,  issues,  &c.  Blisters  often  have  a  most  happy 
eifect.  It  is  not  unusual  for  patients,  restless,  agitated,  and  wakeful,  to  be 
completely  calmed,  and  to  fall  into  a  peaceful  sleep  under  the  operation  of 
that  remedy. 

Mental  influences  often  operate  like  a  charm  in  calming  this  variety  of 
cerebral  irritation,  probably  in  chief  by  a  kind  of  revulsive  action  within  the 
brain;  one  function  in  excess  being  reduced  by  calling  another  into  <qMra- 
tion.  The  principles  of  fisith,  hope,  fear,  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  and 
the  various  affections  may  be  occasionally  brought  into  play  with  great 
effect;  and  a  strong  or  steady  occupation  of  the  imagination  and  reaswiing 
faculties  has  occasionally  a  wonderful  influence. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  useful,  and  often  injurious,  by  incireaning  debility  or 
giving  rise  to  ansBsua;  nevertheless,  it  may  sometimes  be  called  for  hy 
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coexisting  diseases;  and  cases  not  nnfreqnently  occnr  in  which  Tascnlar  con- 
gestion is  mingled  with,  or  supervenes  upon  the  neryous,  in  such  a  degree  aa 
to  reqnire  the  lancet  More  or  less  congestion  is  a  freqoent  consequence  of 
an  irritation  originallj  exdnsively  nerroas;  and,  in  snch  cases,  even  though 
there  may  be  general  debility,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  often  affoi^ 
much  relief;  but  the  remedy  should  be  resorted  to  with  caution,  especially 
in  cases  of  long  duration,  lest  its  frequent  repetition  should  do  more  harm 
by  aggravating  the  disorder)^  condition  of  system,  than  good  by  relieving 
the  cerebral  affection. 

2.  Vasoular  Irritation,  or  Active  CongestioiL— It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that,  as  the  brain  is  incompressible,  and  the  cranial  cavity  a 
plenum,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  org^n  is  the  same  under  all  circum- 
stances. But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  cerebral  substance  may  not  be  some- 
what compressed,  even  by  the  force  which  the  heart  is  capable  of  exertingp 
and  consequently  that  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  may  not  be  admitted. 
Besides,  under  an  increased  pressure  f^om  without,  or  an  increased  attractive 
force  from  within,  it  is  very  possible  that  portions  of  the  cerebral  substance^ 
or  of  the  serous  liquid  impregnating  its  tissue,  and  contained  in  its  cavi- 
ties, may  be  so  far  absorbed  as  to  create  space  for  the  entrance  of  more 
blood.  The  arteries,  moreover,  may  be  distended,  while  the  veins  and 
sinuses  are  diminished  in  capacity;  the  compression  of  the  latter  being 
compensated  by  a  more  brisk  current  through  them.  At  all  events,  there 
may  be  an  increased  rapidity  of  the  cerebral  circulation  in  general ;  so  that 
8  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  influence  may  bear,  within  a  given  time, 
upon  the  susceptibilities  of  the  org^.  Yascular  irritation,  therefore,  has 
full  scope  for  its  display  in  the  brain ;  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  fire- 
qnent  modes  of  derangement 

Symptoms. — The  derangements  of  sensorial,  mental,  and  motor  function 
in  the  brain,  already  detailed  as  the  effect  of  nervous  irritation,  may  equaUy 
result  from  the  vascular.  Among  the  most  common  are  a  sense  of  fulness, 
weight,  or  distension  in  the  head;  giddiness;  headache  of  every  grade  and 
variety;  increased  sensitiveness  to  sound,  with  buxzing,  roaring,  and  othmr 
perversions  of  hearing;  double,  partial,  luminous,  painful,  dim,  or  other- 
wise disordered  vision,  with  muscse  volitantes,  scintillations,  &c.;  tingling, 
formication,  neuralgic  pains,  numbness,  and  partial  or  complete  loss  of  sen- 
sation in  various  parts  of  the  body;  nausea  and  vomiting;  morbid  vigilance, 
or  perhaps  more  frequently  oppression,  heaviness,  drowsiness,  and  stupor  in 
various  degrees;  mental  confusion,  loss  of  memory,  and  delirium;  and 
finally  subsultus,  spasm,  convulsions,  or  the  opposite  condition.  Indicated  by 
muscular  weakness,  tremors,  and  temporary  paralysis  of  motion.  It  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  all  these  symptoms  are  not  present  in  any  one  case. 
They  are,  indeed,  often  contradictory,  and  could  not  exist  together.  There 
may  be  one  only,  or  a  few,  or  many  variously  grouped. 

Active  congestion  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  of  itself  serious,  and  may 
prove  fatal ;  but  its  greatest  danger  is  as  the  precursor  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or  of  apoplectic  eff^usion.  Another  Injurious 
result,  common  to  this  and  the  preceding  variety  of  cerebral  disorder,  is  the 
establishment  in  the  brain,  under  frequently  renewed  irritations,  of  a  habit 
which  may  lead  to  the  recurrence  of  Uie  phenomena  from  slight  causes,  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  without  any  apparent  exciting  causes,  as  in  epilepsy, 
some  forms  of  hysteria,  chronic  headache,  &c.  It  is  a  condition  which 
requires  attention ;  and  by  the  proper  management  of  which,  at  an  early 
period,  much  subsequent  suffering  and  danger  may  be  prevented. 

Causes. — All  the  causes  enumerated  under  the  last  head  may  produce 
vascular  irritation,  when  the  ^yitaa  is  predisposed  to  it;  and,  as  beCwt 
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itated,  it  is  yerj  apt  to  be  the  reenlt  of  the  eontlmiance  of  an  irritation 
primarily  parelj  ner?ODS.  Bat  there  are  certain  canses  more  especially 
operative,  each  as  direct  injury  to  the  bead  by  falls,  blows,  Ac.,  ezposnre 
of  the  head  to  intense  solar  or  artificial  beat,  external  cold,  alcoholic  stima* 
loots,  the  exciting  passions,  febrile  diseases,  translated  gouty  or  rheumatic 
irritations,  suppressed  discbarges,  teething  in  children,  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  yentricle,  and  various  intestinal  and  stomachic  disorders.  The  san- 
gnineous  temperament,  a  plethoric  state  of  the  circulation,  and  an  over- 
richness  of  the  blood  may  be  considered  as  constituting  predispositions  to 
iti  Men  are  probably  more  subject  to  it  than  women.  It  is  commoo  in  in- 
fisncy,  at  the  age  of  puberty  and  from  that  up  to  maturity,  and  again  in 
advanced  life. 

Diagnosis, — It  is  sometimes  highly  important  to  distinguish  active  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  from  passive  congestion,  depression,  or  mere  nerroos 
irritation.  In  relation  to  the  two  former  of  these  affections,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  From  nervous  irritation  it 
is  to  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  state  of  the  circulation.  In  active  con* 
gestion,  the  face  is  usually  flashed,  the  eyes  suffused,  and  the  whole  counte- 
nance often  turgid.  If  the  patient  is  sensible,  he  is  apt  to  complain  of  fol- 
tiess,  distension,  or  heariness  of  the  head ;  and  any  vertigo  or  headache 
which  he  may  have  is  much  increased  by  stooping,  with  the  head  downward* 
The  temporal  and  carotid  arteries  sometimes  may  be  seen  to  throb.  These 
symptoms  are  often  wanting  in  purely  nervous  irritation.  The  state  of  the 
pnlse,  too,  is  different.  In  the  former  condition  it  may  be  small  or  large, 
accelerated  or  slow,  but  it  is  almost  always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  teuM, 
hard,  and  strong.  In  the  latter,  it  may  be  natural  as  to  frequency,  or  very 
much  excited,  but  is  generally  rather  feeble,  or  at  least  destitute  of  tension. 
In  nervous  irritation  there  is  often  an  aspect  of  a  lighter,  more  fagitive 
affection,  sinking  less  deeply  into  the  sources  of  life,  whieh  an  experienced 
eye  can  readily  detect.  In  congestion,  when  considerable,  there  is  more 
tendency  to  drowsiness  or  stupor;  the  expression  of  countenance  is  dnller, 
or  more  changed ;  and  the  case  appears  to  approach  nearer  to  the  character 
of  inflammation  or  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  in  this  affection,  independently  of  the  measares 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  caose,  which  shonld  never  be  neglected,  is 
chiefly  depletory,  sedative  to  the  circulation,  and  revulsive.  Bleeding,  gene- 
ral and  local,  purging,  the  warm  bath,  the  antimonials  when  the  stomach 
is  not  irritable,  other  saline  refrigerants,  cold  to  the  head  and  hot  pedilnvia, 
mnstard,  blisters,  &c.  to  the  extremities,  with  low  diet,  rest,  and  an  elevated 
position  of  the  bead,  are  the  principal  remedies.  Very  often,  in  mild  eases^ 
the  symptoms  may  be  removed  by  a  saline  cathartic  and  attention  to  the 
diet.  When  serious,  however,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  lancet  The 
internal  use  of  aconite  has  been  highly  recommended;  and  American  helle- 
bore would  prove  still  more  effective.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  thongh 
the  warm  bath  may  be  useful,  the  hot  bath  might  prove  injurious  by  over> 
stimulation.  But  no  permanent  benefit  can  be  expected  while  the  offending 
cause  remaina  This,  therefore,  should  be  diligently  sought  for,  and  removed 
or  corrected  if  possible. 

3.  Depression. — In  this  condition  the  activity  of  the  brain  Is  dimin- 
ished either  by  a  directly  depressing  influence,  or  the  withdrawing  of  an  ae- 
dnstomed  stimulus. 

The  symptoms,  so  far  as  regards  the  disorder  of  sensatioii,  eonsclomness^ 
mental  action,  and  motive  power,  are  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned  as 
resulting  from  irritation  of  the  brain.  We  have  the  saoM  headache,  vert%^, 
disordered  vision  and  kearlag,  wakefnlaess,  deHriaai,  coBTaMonSy  and 
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There  is  not,  as  from  the  moderate  infloeoce  of  the  other  aflectioD^  increased 
cerebral  energy,  as  indicated  by  greater  acnteness  of  sensation,  more  bril- 
liancy of  imagination,  a  more  rapid  flow  of  jnst  thought  and  expression. 
These  can  only  resolt  from  a  positi?e  excitement  of  the  brain ;  but  all  t^ 
other  derangements  allnded  to  may  be  experienced.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  obstinate  wakefulness  and  violent  conynlsion  should  be  among  the  effects 
of  cerebral  depression ;  yet  few  facts  in  medicine  appear  to  me  to  be  better 
established.  Thus,  take  away  from  the  brain  a  stimulus  to  which  it  has  been 
long  accustomed,  and  one  of  the  first  results  is  morbid  vigilance;  and  this 
condition  is  a  not  unfrequent  attendant  on  the  debility  which  succeeds  ex- 
hausting acute  diseases.  The  last  vital  act  of  the  system,  expiring  under 
the  loss  of  blood,  is  sometimes  convulsions.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  advanced  meningeal  inflammation,  or  acute  hydrocephalus,  are 
sometimes  imitated  in  children  in  the  lowest  stages  of  exhaustion  from  bowel 
affections;  and  the  brain  is  found  apparently  healthy  after  death.  The  in- 
sanity which  attends  starvation  might  be  adduced  as  another  illustration  of 
the  resemblance  between  the  phenomena  of  an  excited  and  depressed  brain ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  in  this  case,  there  is  a  real  and  powerful  irritation 
of  the  cerebral  centres,  proceeding  from  the  impressions  sent  up  to  them  so 
urgently  from  all  parts  of  the  suffering  system. 

After  death  from  cerebral  depression,  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  debility, 
serous  effusion  has  sometimes  been  observed  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  and 
has  been  misinterpreted  into  an  evidence  of  inflammation;  especially  aa 
softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  has  been  at  the  same  time  observed,  re- 
sulting from  the  imbibition  of  the  serum  and  a  sort  of  maceration,  or  pos- 
sibly from  some  directly  depressing  influence.  The  presence  of  the  effused 
fluid  is  nothing  more  than  what  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  pre-existing  condition.  The  brain  is  not  snflBciently  nourished,  or 
not  snflBciently  supplied  with  blood,  and,  as  the  cranium  does  not  admit  of 
a  vacuum,  the  loss  of  bulk  is  supplied  by  effusion  of  watery  fluid  from  the 
blood-vessels. 

The  causes  of  cerebral  depression  are  long-continued  or  excessive  cold; 
the  depressing  passions,  such  as  fear  and  grief;  various  sedative  poisons,  aa 
tobacco,  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  chloroform ;  the  irrespirable  gases, 
as  hydrosulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  &c.;  deficiency 
in  the  general  amount  of  blood,  or  in  its  supply  to  the  brain ;  an  impover- 
ished state  of  the  blood ;  an  excess  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  the  presence 
of  urea  and  bilious  matter  in  the  blood ;  the  withdrawing  of  an  accustomed 
stimulus;  and,  secondarily,  any  excessive  excitement  when  it  ceases.  Of 
course,  all  the  modes  of  living,  the  kinds  of  exposure,  the  accidents,  the  dis- 
eases which  produce  any  of  the  above  conditions,  may  act  aa  remote  causes 
of  cerebral  depression.  To  enumerate  them  here  would  be  only  to  occupy 
space  with  what  is  already  familiar  to  the  reader. 

An  important  point  is  to  discriminate  between  depression  and  vascular 
irritation  of  the  brain.  The  greatest  practical  evils  have  resulted  from  error 
upon  this  point.  Bleeding  has  often  been  resorted  to  in  diseases  of  pure  de* 
bility,  because  convulsions,  or  delirium,  or  insanity,  or  morbid  vigilance,  or 
some  other  symptom  occurring  in  cerebral  exaltation,  has  been  misinterpreted 
into  a  necessary  sign  of  that  condition  of  the  brain.  The  diagnosis  is  not 
always  easy.  But  we  can  generally  reach  a  tolerably  just  conclusion,  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  caase  of  the  affection,  and  the  signs  exhibited 
by  the  organic  functions.  When,  for  example,  the  effect  can  be  clearly  traced 
to  a  directly  sedative  agent,  or  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  direct  stimulus,  or  to 
an  obviously  debilitated  condition  of  the  system ;  when,  at  the  lame  time,  the 
pulse,  though  perhaps  frequent^  la  less  firm  and  strong  than  in  health,  the 
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face  pale,  liTid,  or  purplish,  the  capfllarj  drcalation  slow,  and  the  patient 
disposed  to  faintness  upon  exertion,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  upon  the 
tnbiect  The  aggravation  of  the  sjmptomB  npon  rising  from  a  Btooping  to 
an  erect  position  is  another  Talnable  diagnostic  sign.  The  di£Bcultj  is  that,  in 
cases  of  debility,  an  active  congestion  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  induced  by 
an  irritant  canse,  and  exhibits  itself  by  cerebral  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
depression.  But  the  nature  of  the  cause  will  often  enable  us  to  decide  justly ; 
and  a  permanent  flushing  of  the  face,  or  other  signs  indicatiye  of  a  steady 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  would  very  much  aid  the  diagoosia. 
Another  difficulty  is  sometimes  presented  by  cases,  in  which  a  sodden  and 
powerful  irritant  influence  has  overwhelmed  the  brain,  and  so  for  cramped  its 
energies  as  to  have  induced  a  prostrate  condition  of  the  organic  functions.  A 
blow  upon  the  head,  an  astounding  piece  of  intelligence,  the  shock  of  a  severe 
accident  or  surgical  operation,  or  excessive  pain  in  some  structure  especially 
rich  in  sympathies,  as  the  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  &c.,  occasionally  produces 
such  a  result.  Here  too  we  are  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  natore  of  the 
cause ;  and,  whenever  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the 
condition  of  things  alluded  to,  we  should  act  cautiously  in  the  application  of 
stimulant  measures,  from  the  fear  of  subsequent  reaction. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  itself,  or  apoplectic  congestion  or  effusion,  by 
interfering  with  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  organ,  sometimes  induces  the 
same  apparent  signs  of  debility ;  but  the  previous  symptoms  and  attendant 
eircumstances  will  generally  sufficiently  evince  the  nature  of  the  case. 

TreaimenL — Tonics,  stimulants,  external  irritants,  and  a  nutritious  diet, 
with  the  means  necessary  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  affection,  are  indicated 
in  this  condition  of  the  brain.  In  cases  at  all  doubtful,  those  stimulants 
should  be  preferred  which  have  the  least  permanent  impression  npon  the 
brain,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  capsicum,  mosk,  and 
assafetida ;  while  external  stimulation  by  means  of  rubefacients,  blisters,  the 
hot  bath,  &c,,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  electro-magnetism,  should  be 
mainly  relied  on,  when  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Should  the  respiration  have  been  suspended,  it  should  be  restored  artificially. 
This  is  especially  important  in  the  cases  of  poisoning  from  irrespirable  gases. 
The  shock  of  cold  water  suddenly  dashed  upon  the  surface  is  sometimes  very 
effective,  by  rousing  the  suspended  sensibilities  of  the  brain. 

4.  Mechanical  or  Passive  Congestion. — This  results  from  causes 

interfering  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the  cerebral  vessels.  The  blood 
accumulates  in  the  veins  and  sinuses;  the  capacity  of  the  arteries  is  of  course 
diminished ;  less  arterial  blood  is  admitted  than  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  functions;  and  we  have  the  double  result  of  compression  and  depres- 
sion of  the  brain. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  a  feeling  of  fblness, 
weight,  and  sometimes  coldness  in  the  head,  an  actual  diminution  of  temper- 
ature in  this  part,  a  strong  tendency  to  drowsiness  or  stupor,  vertigo,  faint- 
ness, impaired  vision  with  musc»  volitantes,  forgetfulness  of  things  or  words, 
dulness  of  countenance,  a  livid  or  purplish  hue  of  the  lips  and  different  parts 
of  the  face,  with  paleness,  occasionally  nausea,  and  depression  in  the  functions 
of  circulation  and  respiration. 

The  causes  are  ligatures  around  the  neck,  tumours  pressing  upon  tlie  ve- 
nous trunks,  gravitation,  and  such  an  organic  or  functional  derangement  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  blood  either  into  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  or  firom  the  right  to  the  left  side  through  the  lungs, 
and  consequently  to  produce  accumulation  in  the  descending  cava. 

The  treatment  consists  exolusively  in  the  removid  of  the  cause,  and,  when 
this  is  impossible,  in  the  adoption  of  measorei  cakolalad  to  proportion,  aa 
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nearly  as  maj  be,  the  eallB  of  the  system  npoo  the  cerebral  centres  to  their 
diminished  capacity.  The  avoidance  of  all  kinds  of  excess,  mental  or  phy- 
sical, is  especially  requisite. 

II.  MORBID  PHENOMENA. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat,  in  this  place,  of  all  the  phenomena  of  fanctional 
disease  of  the  brain.  Most  of  them  have  been  already,  or  will  be  hereafter 
fully  considered,  in  connection  with  special  diseases,  either  consisting  essen- 
tially of  this  kind  of  derangement,  or  associated  with  it.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain phenomena,  which,  though  noticed  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  in  yarions 
places,  yet  have  not  been  presented  so  fully  or  so  connectedly  to  the  reader 
as  their  importance  would  seem  to  require ;  and  others  which,  not  essentially 
connected  with  any  other  special  complaint,  and  scarcely  meriting  the  rank 
of  distinct  diseases  themseWes,  yet  demand  some  attention,  and  may  be  most 
conyeniently  noticed  under  this  heading.  The  phenomena,  or  affections 
alluded  to,  may  be  included  in  the  divisions  of  I.  sensorial  disorder;  2.  men- 
tal disorder;  and  3.  disorder  in  the  motor  power. 

1.  Sensorial  Disorder. 

This  may  embrace  all  the  cerebral  derangements  having  reference  to  sen- 
sation and  consciousness ;  and  the  morbid  conditions  which  claim  attention 
in  this  place  may  be  arranged  under  the  sub-heads  of  headache,  stupor,  and 
wakefulness. 

L  Headache,  or  Cephalalgia.— In  the  widest  acceptation,  this  may 
be  considered  as  embracing  all  kinds  of  uneasy  sensation  in  the  head.  Yery 
often  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  brain,  being  seated  in  the  scalp  or  cran- 
ium. Such  is  the  case  with  many  instances  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  headache, 
neuralgia,  various  inflammatory  affections  of  the  exterior  coverings  of  the 
cranium  or  of  its  sinuses,  and  syphilitic  affections  of  the  periosteum  or  bony 
case  itself.  These  do  not  belong  to  the  complaint  as  here  considered,  which 
is  exclusively  cerebral. 

Headache  is  of  every  degree,  and  of  every  conceivable  diversity  of  char- 
acter. It  may  be  confined  to  one  small  spot,  in  which  case  it  is  sometimes 
called  clavuSf  as  if  it  might  proceed  from  a  nail  driven  into  the  head;  it  may 
occupy  a  particular  region  of  the  cranium,  as  the  frontal  immediately  over 
one  or  both  eyes,  the  temporal,  the  parietal,  or  the  occipital ;  it  may  embrace 
one  side  of  the  head  as  in  hemicrania ;  or  it  may  be  diffused,  and  of  indefi- 
nite extent.  Sometimes  it  is  fixed,  sometimes  changeable  in  its  position.  It 
may  be  apparently  superficial,  or  felt  in  the  depths  of  the  brain.  It  is  not 
less  various  in  duration  than  in  the  other  respects  mentioned.  It  may  con- 
tinue but  for  an  instant,  or  may  last  for  hours,  days,  or  weeks.  Indeed,  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  which  it  has  never  been  absent,  during  consciousness, 
for  months  or  years.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  when  so  durable,  it 
occurs  in  paroxysms  with  intervals  of  comparative  or  entire  ease,  the  exacer- 
bations being  quite  irregular  in  their  recurrence.  Not  nnfrequently,  bow- 
ever,  headache  is  regularly  periodical,  being  either  remittent  or  intermittent, 
and  generally  of  the  quotidian  or  tertian  type,  though  the  interval  is  some- 
times longer,  and  I  have  known  it  to  occur  regularly  once  in  two  weeks,  with- 
out association  with  any  natural  periodical  function.  The  pain  may  be  sim- 
ple, or  may  be  mingled  with  various  other  perverted  sensations,  such  as  gid- 
diness, fulness  or  distension,  weight  or  lightness,  emptiness,  heat  or  coldnesa, 
hissing,  buzzing,  ringing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  the  sight  of  dark  or  luminous 
spots,  scintillations,  double  vision,  half-vision,  dimness  of  vision,  and  tem- 
porary blindness. 
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Headache  may  be  the  resalt  of  any  one  of  the  pathological  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commoQ  of 
their  effects.  It  appears  to  be  the  favoarite  sign  by  which  nature  nuakes 
known  any  deviation  whatever  from  the  normal  state  of  the  brain.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  safeguard,  intended  to  give  notice  of 
disease  which  might  otherwise  escape  attention  till  too  late  to  be  remedied ; 
and  its  indications  should  never  be  neglected.  The  physician,  consulted  for 
this  affection,  should  not  be  content  till  he  has  traced  it  to  its  source,  how- 
ever  hidden;  for  it  is  not  the  pain  only  that  he  is  called  on  to  relieve,  bat 
often  the  more  serious  affection  of  which  it  is  a  mere  symptom. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  consider  headache  as  symptotnatic 
when  the  result  of  some  known  disease,  and  idiopalhic  when  the  pathological 
state  on  which  it  may  depend  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  is  not  recog^zed 
among  special  diseases.  It  is  obviously  nothing  more,  strictly  speaking,  than 
a  symptom  in  either  case. 

Symptomatic  headache  is  exceedingly  common,  and  associated  with  a  great 
number  of  diseases.  It  is  an  almost  uniform  attendant  on  the  different  forms 
of  meningeal  and  cerebral  inflammation  ;  and  is  usually  the  first  sign  by  which 
other  organic  affections  of  the  brain,  such  as  tumours,  hydatids,  and  morbid 
growths  or  formations  of  all  kinds,  declare  themselves.  As  the  direct  result 
of  vascular  irritation  of  the  brain,  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of 
all  febrile  diseases,  whether  idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  and  is  a  not  onfreqaelil 
precursor  of  apoplexy  and  epileptic  convulsions.  Gout  and  rheumatism  often 
show  themselves  in  this  guise.  In  the  nervous  form,  it  is  very  often  sympa- 
thetic of  disease  of  the  stomach,  constituting  sick  headache,  of  hepatic  dis- 
ease, constituting  bilioua  headache,  of  worms,  constipation,  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  bowels,  of  renal  and  uterine  affections,  and  of  spinal  irritatioii. 
It  is  sometimes  dependent  on  decayed  teeth,  even  when  these  do  not  ache. 
In  every  obstinate  case  of  cephalalgia,  of  uncertain  origin,  particular  exam- 
ination should  be  made  into  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  and,  if  any  one  of 
these  is  found  decayed  and  tender  on  pressure,  it  should  be  extracted.  I  once 
had  a  case  of  headache,  which  had  continued  for  two  or  three  months,  with 
varying  degress  of  violence,  and  had  resisted  numerous  remedies,  which 
yielded  immediately  upon  the  extraction  of  some  decayed  teeth.  Diseases  of 
the  heart  are  very  frequently,  and  those  of  the  lungs  somewhat  less  frequently, 
attended  with  headache,  dependent  either  on  the  greater  impulse  with  which 
the  blood  is  sent  into  the  brain,  as  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  upon 
the  insuflScient  supply  of  blood,  as  in  pure  dilatation  and  softening  of  the 
heart,  mitral  regurgitation,  &c.,  or  upon  venous  congestion  consequent  oa 
impediment,  either  pulmonary  or  cardiac,  to  the  passage  of  the  bl<>od  fh>a 
the  venous  to  the  arterial  system.  An»mia  and  plethora  are  also  affections 
which  frequently  occasion  headache,  though  from  opposite  causes. 

Idiopathic  headache  is  also  not  uncommon.  It  is  usually  distingnished 
by  the  name  of  nervous  headache.  It  is  exceedingly  irregular  in  its  modee 
of  attack,  duration,  and  recurrence,  as  well  as  in  tibe  character  of  the  pain. 
Sometimes  coming  on  suddenly  in  a  state  of  apparently  sound  health,  it 
prostrates  at  once  the  mental  as  well  as  physical  energies  of  the  patient^  and, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  leaves  him  as  abruptly  as  it  approached,  and 
with  all  his  powers  restored.  In  other  instances,  it  comes  on  slowly,  herakled 
perhaps  by  unaccountable  depression  of  spirits,  or  acerbity  of  temper,  and 
gradually  increases  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days,  before  it  attains  its  acme  and 
declines.  In  one  patient,  an  attack  is  experienced  at  long  intervala;  in 
another,  the  pain  returns  frequently  and  quite  irregularly;  in  a  third,  itia 
scarcely  ever  absent  entirely  for  long  periods  of  time ;  at  least  the  individnal 
naver  feels  himself  secure  against  it  for  a  moment.    Sometimas  it  intemipla 
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and  prevents  sleep ;  bat  more  frequently  the  patient,  thoagh  tormented  dar- 
ing the  day,  will  go  to  sleep  at  the  asaal  hoar,  and  apon  awaking  find  that 
the  pain  has  left  him  for  a  time.  More  frequently  than  any  other  yariety  of 
headache,  this  assumes  the  regalar  periodical  form.  In  most  instances,  pro- 
bably,  the  pain  is  in  the  front  of  the  head,  over  one  or  both  eyes ;  bnt  it  is 
occasionally  felt  in  the  occipat,  and  is  often  diffused  without  a  definite  seat. 
Not  unfreqnently  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  hemicrania.  It  may  be  dull  and 
grumbling,  or  heavy  and  throbbing,  or  sharp  and  lancinating  like  neuralgia. 
After  continuing  a  certain  length  of  time,  it  not  nnfrequently  provokes  vomit- 
ing; bnt  differs  from  sick  headache  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  matter  dis- 
charged from  the  stomach  may  be  quite  destitute  of  acid,  bile,  or  any  acrid 
property.  Its  duration  is  entirely  uncertain.  •  One  attack  seldom  continues 
long;  bnt  the  patient  is  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  it,  in  many  instances 
for  months  or  years,  and  in  some  even  for  life.  It  is  purely  functional,  and 
leaves  no  traces  in  the  brain  after  death.  The  headache  itself  never  proves 
fatal ;  but  it  may,  in  the  end,  so  far  wear  out  the  streng^  as  to  render  the 
system  less  able  to  support  the  assaults  of  other  diseases,  and  may  thus  con- 
tribute to  shorten  life. 

The  causes  of  it  are  often  obscure.  One  of  the  most  common  is,  I  believe, 
the  use  of  coffee,  tobacco,  and  strong  tea.  Sedentary  habits,  combined  with 
much  mental  exertion  and  loss  of  sleep,  sometimes  give  rise  to  it,  independ- 
ently of  any  primary  disease  of  stomach.  It  may  now  and  then  be  traced  to 
a  disordered  state  of  the  blood,  consequent  upon  defective  renal,  hepatic,  or 
cutaneous  secretion,  upon  the  absorption  of  unwholesome  matters  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  upon  some  concealed  vice  in  the  processes  of  assimila- 
tion. Occasionally  I  have  observed  the  breath  to  smell  offensively.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that,  in  many  instances,  this  variety  of  headache  is  nothing 
more  than  a  form  of  nervous  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — For  the  treatment  of  symptomatic  headache,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  various  diseases  of  which  it  is  an  accompaniment  Under  the 
heads  of  nervous  gout,  sick  hendache,  and  neuralgia,  be  will  find  remedies 
for  varieties  of  the  disease  in  its  nervous  form.  The  treatment  adapted 
especially  to  hemicrania  is  detailed  under  the  last-named  affection.  It  is 
only  for  the  disease  in  its  idiopathic  form  that  the  mode  of  treatment  is  here 
given. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  is  to  discover  and  remove  the  cause. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  patient  is  in  the  habit  of  using  either  strong  tea,  cof- 
fee, or  tobacco  habitually,  he  should  be  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  abandon- 
ing it  for  three  or  four  weeks,  by  way  of  experiment  Very  often  he  will 
find  the  headache  relieved  by  this  simple  measure,  and  then  will  be  sensible 
of  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  the  poison  altogether.  Should  this  mea- 
sure fail,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for  some  other  cause,  and  if  there  is  any 
one  suspicious  article  of  diet,  the  same  coarse  should  be  pursued  with  that  as 
with  the  substances  mentioned.  The  patient  should  also  sleep  sufiiciently 
and  regularly,  should  not  overtask  his  mind  or  allow  himself  to  be  worried 
and  perplexed  by  business  or  other  cause,  and  should  exercise  freely  in  a 
pure  air.  If  a  citizen,  he  should  be  advised  to  take  a  journey  into  the  coun- 
try. A  long  voyage  is  occasionally  very  useful.  Sometimes  a  complete 
change  of  life,  the  substitution,  for  example,  of  the  business  of  farming  for 
that  of  a  merchant  or  professional  man  in  cities,  has  a  most  salutary  effect.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  skin,  and  uterus,  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  pain  may  almost  always  be  temporarily  relieved  by  opiates  or  other 
narcotics;  and  sometimes,  when  it  is  very  severe,  it  becomes  advisable  to 
have  recourse  to  these  remedies ;  though  their  habitaal  nse  should  be  noat 
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carefallj  guarded  against.  The  nerroas  stimalants  or  antigpasmodica  alio 
freqneDtlj  afford  relief.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Hoffmann's  anodjne,  of 
which  a  flaidrachm  maj  be  given;  bot,  on  the  whole,  I  have  foond  nothing 
more  effectual  than  two  or  three  cups  of  strong  tea  or  coffee.  When  the 
disease  depeods  npon  the  nse  of  tea  or  coffee,  this  remedy  acts  simply  lika 
ardent  spirit  in  relieying  the  horrors  of  io temperance.  It  should,  under 
these  circumstances,  not  be  employed,  as  it  aggrayates  the  eyil  in  the  end. 
But  in  other  cases  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  resource.  Ether  applied  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hand  to  the  forehead,  chloroform  rubbed  upon  the  scalp 
and  then  confined  by  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  lotions  with  spirit  of  laTender, 
Cologne  water,  or  bay-rum,  the  application  of  a  mustard  plaster  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  or  the  temples,  or  blisters  behind  the  ears,  and  the  external  use  of 
tincture  of  aconite,  are  sometimes  advantageous.  The  taking  of  several  deep 
inspirations  in  quick  succession  is  said  occasionally  to  afford  relief.  It  was 
suggested  by  M.  Tavig^ot,  under  the  impression  that  the  affection  might  in 
some  instances  be  connected  with  a  stasis  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  sinuses,  or 
insufficient  change  in  the  lungs.  (See  Am,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xzL 
201.) 

In  relation  to  the  permanent  cure,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  always  be 
employed  in  intermittent  cases,  and  may  be  tried  with  the  hope  of  good  in 
others.  When  there  is  any  suspicion  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  occasional  purgative  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  wine  of 
colchicum,  to  which  a  full  dose  of  sulphate  of  morphia  may  sometimes  be 
added.  The  chalybeates  should  be  used  in  anemic  cases.  In  certain  ex- 
tremely obstinate  cases,  especially  if  paroxysmal,  arsenic  proves  wonderfully 
efficacious.  A  patient  of  mine,  who  had  been  for  many  months  a  martyr  to 
the  disease,  in  whom  quinia,  iodine,  mercury  pushed  to  salivation,  and  othtf 
powerful  remedies,  including  depletion,  had  been  employed  in  vain,  began 
to  improve  immediately  under  the  use  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  was  effectu- 
ally cured  in  two  or  three  weeks.  If  the  disease  prove  obstinate,  the  whole 
round  of  remedies  recommended  in  neuralgia  is  at  the  command  of  the 
physician. 

2.  Stupor  and  Wakefulness. — These  opposite  conditions  are  men* 
tioned  here,  not  with  a  view  to  minute  description,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  call 
attention  particularly  to  the  fact,  that  they  may  each  of  them  be  the  result  of 
a  depression  or  elevation  of  the  cerebral  actions. 

By  stupor  is  meant  that  condition  of  the  brain  which  consists  in  a  suspen- 
sion more  or  less  complete  of  the  animal  functions,  while  those  of  the  organic 
life  continue,  and  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  sleep,  except  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  it  is  much  less  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  depends 
upon  some  morbific  cause.  Under  the  name  may  be  included  various  grades 
of  the  affection,  from  heaviness  or  slight  drowsiness  to  absolute  comti^  in 
which  all  consciousness  is  lost,  and  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  ronsed. 
It  may  be  produced  at  any  time  by  pressure  upon  the  brain,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  vital  causes  congesting  the  cerebral  vessels,  or  giving  rise  to  effa* 
•ion  within  the  cranium ;  or  from  mechanical  causes,  as  depression  of  the 
bone,  or  impediment  to  a  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head.  Some  appear  to 
consider  it  as  dependent  upon  pressure  alone.  But»  as  this  cause  operatea 
merely  by  suspending  certain  functions,  there  is  no  reason  why  stupor,  in  ita 
different  grades,  should  not  arise  from  other  causes  capable  of  intermpting 
the  same  functions,  whether  by  an  excess  of  excitement  or  a  direct  aedattve 
impression.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  it  often  results  from  both  theaa 
causes,  altogether  independently  of  pressure.  Thus,  I  have  seen  coma  cooaa- 
quent  npon  a  svmpathetic  irritation  extended  to  the  brain  firom  tlie  tloameh 
loaded  with  indigestible  matter,  when  the  face  was  quita  pale,  tte  pnlae  vaa 
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whollj  Qodistarbed,  and  there  was  no  reason  whaterer  to  snspeot  congestion 
within  the  cranium.  I  have  seen  it,  moreoTer,  result  apparendj  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  consequent  simple  depression  of  the  cerebral  functions. 
A  boj  fell  upon  his  head  from  a  great  height,  and  was  affected  immediately 
with  symptoms  of  concussion,  for  which  he  was  at  the  moment  improperly 
bled.  His  system,  however,  reacted,  and  along  with  the  reaction  the  coma 
with  which  he  was  originally  affected  began  to  gi?e  way.  The  excitement 
was  thought  to  exceed  the  just  limits,  and  leeches  were  applied  to  the  tem- 
pies.  Immediately  afterwards  the  coma  increased;  and  it  now  became  a 
qnesUon,  whether  this  could  be  owing  to  an  increased  excitement  of  the  Tes* 
sels  augmenting  the  pressure,  or  might  be  the  result  of  an  insufficient  supply 
of  blood  to  the  brain.  The  weakened  pulse,  the  paleness  of  face,  and  the 
diminished  heat  induced  his  attendants  to  ascribe  it  to  the  latter  cause. 
They  administered  stimulants  and  nutriment,  and  from  the  moment  this  plan 
was  commenced,  the  child  began  to  recover.  He  would  probably  have  per* 
ished  under  other  circumstances,  and  almost  certainly  had  the  bleeding  been, 
repeated.  The  practitioner,  therefore,  must  be  upon  his  guard  in  cases  of 
coma,  and  prepared  to  treat  it  upon  the  principle  either  of  morbid  pressure, 
of  simple  excess  of  irritation,  or  of  depression.  As  the  result  of  the  last- 
mentioned  cause,  it  frequently  follows  the  influence  of  sedative  narcotic  poi- 
sons, such  as  tobacco,  digitalis,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  the  admission  of  ve- 
nous or  carbonized  blood  into  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  Coma  in  children, 
with  largely  dilated  pupils,  and  not  ascribable  to  any  obvious  cause,  may  be 
conjecturally  referred  to  narcotic  poison,  and,  under  circumstances  favouring 
that  supposition,  may  be  treated  with  a  gentle  emetic.  The  late  Dr.  Dorsey 
was  called  to  a  child  in  this  state,  and  saved  his  life  by  giving  an  emetic, 
which  brought  away  a  large  quantity  of  stramonium  seeds. 

Stroke  of  the  £>un.— The  coma  which  sometimes  attacks  individuals  ex- 
posed to  fatigue,  in  hot  weather,  and  under  a  hot  sun,  and  which  is  com- 
monly designated  as  coup  de  soleil^  or  stroke  of  the  sim,  though  sometimes 
dependent  on  active  congestion  or  apoplectic  effusion  within  the  cranium,  is 
much  more  frequently  the  result  of  exhausting  influences,  acting  probably  in 
general  on  a  previously  enfeebled  constitution.  The  persons  affected  are 
usually  those  who  have  been  exposed  jointly  to  fatigue  and  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun ;  but  cases  sometimes  occur  from  heat  and  exhausting  labour,  with- 
out direct  solar  influence.  Bleeding,  which  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  in 
active  cerebral  congestion,  is  in  these  cases  very  hazardous,  and,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  has  not  unfrequently  hastened  if  not  caused  the  fatal  issue. 
Post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  a  total  absence  of  congestion  of  the 
brain ;  and  the  symptoms  during  life,  the  pale  and  cool  surface,  and  the  feeble 
pulse  are  indications  of  both  general  and  cerebral  prostration.  The  coma  is 
often  associated  with  convulsions,  in  the  intervals  of  which  muscular  tremors 
not  unfrequently  occur,  as  in  the  delirium  of  drunkards.  It  often  happens  that, 
before  collapse,  the  surface  is  very  hot  and  the  circulation  much  excited ;  bnt 
these  are  probably  the  mere  results  of  irritation  in  a  weakened  system,  and 
tend  to  a  speedy  exhaustion.  Instead  of  being  slow,  full,  and  strong,  as  in 
apoplecjtic  cases,  the  pulse  is,  in  this  affection,  frequent  and  weak,  varying, 
according  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Swift,  of  New  York,  who  witnessed  sixty  cases,  from 
100  to  160  in  the  minute.  (N.  Y.  Joum.  of  MedL,  N.  a,  xjii.  51.)  The 
breathing  is  often  irregular  and  laborious,  and  sometimes  noisy,  though  not 
stertorous;  being  attended  with  mucous  rales,  which  can  be  heard  at  some 
distance  from  the  patient  (Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  N.  0.  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,^ 
Jan.  1856,  p.  479.)  In  general  the  power  of  deglutition  is  wanting.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  proves  fatal  Death  may  take  place  in  a 
Caw  minutes,  or  may  be  postponed  for  days.    It  not  unfrequently  oocnni 
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from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three  hoors  after  seizure.  In  foir  cases,  ezamiDed 
after  death  by  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  heart  was 
fonnd  pallid,  flaccid,  and  softened;  while  the  other  moscles  were  florid  and 
firm.  (Transcu^  of  the  Col.  o/Phyg.  ofPhilad.,  iii.  p.  100.)  May  not  these 
hare  been  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  which  saddenly  sac- 
combed  nnder  fatigne  and  exhaustion,  after  a  long  previoas  existence  of  the 
affection?  In  other  cases,  the  heart  has  appeared  qnite  healthy.  Dr. 
Bennet  Dowler  has  fonnd  extensiye  pulmonary  congestion  in  several  cases, 
and  believes  that  death  is  caused  by  asphyxia.  He  has  known  the  heart  to 
beat  feebly  after  respiration  had  ceased.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
distinguish  these  cases  from  those  of  apoplectic  congestion  or  effusion.  The 
remedies  required  are  the  ammoniacal  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  which  should 
be  administered  by  injection  when  the  patient  cannot  swallow.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine may  also  be  g^ven  by  injection ;  and  active  rubefacients  should  be 
employed  externally.  Cold  water  or  ice  should  be  applied  to  the  head  when 
heated.  Dr.  Swift  states  that  convalescence  is  usually  speedy,  after  the  se- 
rerity  of  the  attack  is  passed ;  but,  in  the  affection  as  seen  by  Dr.  Pepper,  it 
was  apt  to  be  slow,  and  was  sometimes  attended  with  mental  aberration. 
The  mortality  of  the  reported  cases  has  been  about  one-half;  and  it  is  stated 
that  most  who  are  bled  die. 

WakefulneM  or  morbid  vigilance  certainly  proceeds,  in  many  instances, 
firom  an  over-excitement  of  the  brain,  whether  merely  nervous,  or  vascular. 
Thus,  it  is  a  frequent  incident  in  the  early  stages  of  meningeal  inflammation 
and  insanity.  It  is  well  known,  also,  to  be  produced  in  many  persons  by 
coffee  and  tea,  which  powerfully  stimulate  the  nervous  system,  with  little 
effect  upon  the  vascular;  and  is  a  common  attendant  upon  the  excitement  of 
joy,  hope,  or  anticipation.  It  appears  to  be  a  lower  grade  of  that  rascolar 
excitement,  which,  carried  further,  ends  in  stupor. 

Very  commonly  a  depression  of  the  vascular  actions  of  the  brain,  or  a 
purely  nervous  depression,  produces  some  grade  of  stupor;  but  occasionally 
it  may  also  give  rise  to  morbid  vigilance ;  and  this  I  consider  an  important 
practical  fact.  We  see  it,  as  already  observed,  and  as  will  hereafter  be  folly 
shown,  proceeding  from  the  suspension  of  the  use  of  powerful  stimulants  (see 
Delirium  Tremens);  and  it  is  a  frequent  result  of  great  general  debility, 
without  being  at  all  traceable  to  any  irritant  canse.  What  are  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  determine  these  opposite  effects,  as  the  consequences  of 
apparently  the  same  pathological  condition,  has  not  been  determined.  That 
the  seeming  anomaly  is  not  without  analogies  in  nature,  has  been  already 
shown.  (See  pp.  707--8.)  The  student  should  be  prepared  to  refer  the  symp- 
tom,  when  he  may  encounter  it,  to  the  true  cause,  whether  of  irritadon  or 
depression.     His  view  upon  the  point  will  determine  his  practice. 

The  remedies,  whether  for  stupor  or  wakefulness,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  pathological  condition,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  will  be  foond  detailed 
elsewhere.  It  may  be  stated  here,  that  coffee  and  tea  may  often  be  advaii* 
tageoosly  used  as  powerful  antihypnotics. 

2.  Mental  Disorder. 

To  this  head  belong  delirium,  insanity,  and  certain  less  osoal  forms  of  de* 
rangement,  of  which  those  especially  deserving  of  notice  appear  to  be  ecstacy 
and  somnambolism.  Delirium  in  its  different  forms  and  relations  has  been, 
or  will  be  sofficiently  treated  of  elsewhere.  Being  always  a  symptom,  it  has 
been  considered,  in  its  general  relations,  nnder  the  head  of  Symptomaiology 
(vol.  i.  page  196),  and  specially,  in  connection  with  the  diseases  whidi  il 
attends,  soch  as  the  different  forms  of  fever,  and  of  cerebral  inflammation. 
One  affection  in  whwh  it  constitates  a  prominent  ebaracttTy  namely. 
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tremens,  will  be  treated  of  distinctlj;  and  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to 
it  also  in  connection  with  other  nervons  affections  which  are  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered. Insanity  forms  the  snbject  of  a  distinct  article.  It  remains,  then, 
in  this  place,  only  to  notice  the  two  disorders  above  alluded  to  nnder  the 
names  of  ecstacy  and  somnambulism.  These  are  cnrions  mixtures  of  sen* 
serial  and  intellectual  disturbance,  which  approach  more  nearly  to  delirium 
or  insanity  than  to  any  other  form  of  cerebraJ  disease.  • 

1.  Ecstacy. — This  is  an  affection  in  which,  with  a  loss  of  consciousness 
of  existing  circumstances,  and  insensibility  to  impressions  from  without,  there 
is  an  apparent  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  or  emotional  functions,  as  if  the 
indiyidual  were  raised  into  a  different  nature,  or  different  sphere  of  existence. 
The  patient  appears  wrapped  up  in  some  engrossing  thought  or  feeling,  with 
an  expression  upon  his  countenance  as  of  lofty  contemplation,  or  ineffable 
delight.  Voluntary  motion  is  usually  suspended;  and  the  patient  either  lies 
insensible  to  external  influences,  or,  as  in  catalepsy,  maintains  the  position  in 
which  he  may  have  been  attacked.  Sometimes,  however,  the  muscles  obey 
the  will,  and  the  patient  speaks  or  acts  in  accordance  with  his  existing  im- 
pulses. In  these  cases,  the  disease  borders  closely  on  somnambulism.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  may  be  natural,  or  more  or  less  depressed;  the  face  is 
usually  pale ;  and  the  surface  of  the  body  cool  If  the  pulse  is  increased  in 
frequency,  it  is  usually  more  feeble  also.  The  duration  of  the  attack  is  very 
nncertain ;  in  some  instances  not  exceeding  a  few  minutes,  in  others  extending 
to  hours  or  days. 

Upon  recovering  Arom  the  spell,  the  patient  generally  remembers  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  more  or  less  accurately,  and  sometimes  tells  of  won- 
derful visions  that  he  has  seen,  of  visits  to  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  of 
ravishing  harmony  and  splendour,  of  inexpressible  enjoyment  of  the  senses 
or  affections.  After  the  attack  is  over,  he  may  return  entirely  to  his  ordinary 
health,  and  ordinary  pursuits,  or  he  may  exhibit  some  permanent  change 
of  character,  as  the  result  either  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it. 

The  disease  is  usually  brought  on  by  causes  which  occasion  a  strain 
npon  the  mental  functions;  a  profound  exercise  of  thought,  for  example, 
or  an  overwhelming  excitement  of  the  emotions  or  affections.  It  is  most 
frequent  in  persons  of  »  nervous  temperament,  and  women  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  it 

The  treatment  is  simple.  During  the  continuance  of  the  spell,  little  more 
is  required  than  to  take  care  that  the  patient  is  supplied  with  nourishment 
Should  the  symptoms  of  prostration  appear,  they  should  be  counteracted  by 
external  and  internal  stimulation.  Should  vascular  irritation,  on  the  con- 
trary, threaten  injury  to  the  brain,  it  might  become  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
measures  already  recommended  for  that  condition.*  In  obstinate  cases,  the 
most  effectual  remedy  would  probably  be  to  shave  and  blister  the  head.  After 
the  attack,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  functions;  and  especial  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  all  causes  of  excitement. 

2.  Somnambulism. — This  is  a  state  of  the  system  in  which,  with  an 
apparently  rational  concatenation  of  thought,  and  the  power  of  consistent 
action,  the  patient  has  completely  lost  the  consciousness  of  his  actual  condi- 
tion, and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degpree,  the  susceptibility  to  ordinary  exterior 
influences.  As  it  occurs  most  frequently  at  night,  during  sleep,  and  the 
patient  is  apt  to  rise  fh>m  his  bed  and  walk  about  the  house,  or  abroad,  per- 
sons affected  with  it  are  commonly  called  sleep-tcalkers. 

£lyni/>toms.— The  most  striking  phenomenon  in  the  affection  is  the  ob- 
vious unconsciousness  of  the  patient  of  his  real  position.  Like  a  dreamer, 
he  fancies  himself  nnder  circumstances  which  do  not  really  exist,  bat,  nnlikt 
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the  mere  dreamer,  he  has  the  power  of  actlDg  in  aocordaDce  irith  those  cir- 
camstances.  He  rises  from  his  bed,  in  parsnaoce  of  some  coarse  of  action 
in  which  he  supposes  himself  eofi^aged,  or  to  accomplish  some  purpose  which 
his  fancj  has  suggested ;  and  all  his  movements  are  well  concerted  to  those 
ends.  He  appears  to  be  utterly  inseosible  to  danger,  and  freqoentlj  pott 
himself  in  situations,  as  upon  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  on  the  brink  of  pre- 
cipitous heights,  in  which,  if  awake,  he  would  incur  great  hazard  from  the  loss 
of  all  self-command.  It  is  said  that  somnambulists,  suddenly  awakened  in 
such  situations,  have  fallen  and  perished.  There  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
different  condition  of  the  senses  in  different  cases.  The  eyes  are  in  some 
instauces  closed,  in  others  widely  open.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  a  bright  light 
be  held  before  them,  it  occasionally  happens  that  no  impression  seems  to  be 
made;  and  other  persons  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  not  apparently 
recognized.  Sudden  and  loud  noises  may  be  made  near  the  ear  withoot 
being  heard,  or  at  least  noticed.  In  some  cases,  one  kind  of  food  has 
been  substituted  for  another,  without  any  apparent  perception  of  the  differ- 
ence; and  snuff  has  been  replaced  by  saw-dust  without  a  discovery  of  the 
imposition.  Tet  the  somnambulist  will  perform  offices  which  require  the 
gpreatest  delicacy  of  vision ;  will  frequently  answer  questions  that  may  be  pot 
to  him ;  and  often  proves  himself  possessed  of  an  acute  sense  of  touch.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  senses,  but  the  perceptive  faculty  that 
is  defective.  The  patient  seems  to  be  able  to  appreciate  impressions  only 
from  sources  which  have  some  relation  to  the  object  of  his  pursuit  at  the 
time ;  or  at  least  which  fall  in  with  the  existing  current  of  his  thoughts  and 
feeling.  In  reference  to  such  points  his  senses  are  often  more  acute  than 
in  health.  Thus,  a  somnambulist  will  perform  acts  requiring  the  use  of 
sight,  ih  the  midst  of  a  darkness  in  which  he  becomes  entirely  lost  if 
awakened. 

Occasionally  the  affection  is  associated  with  catalepsy.  When  aroused, 
the  patient  generally  forgets  the  subject  of  his  recent  thoughts  or  actions; 
though  he  sometimes  remembers  them  obscurely  like  a  dream.  It  is  asserted 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  train  of  thought  which  had  occupied  the  period 
of  somnambulism,  and  which  had  been  interrupted  during  the  waking  state, 
has  returned  upon  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  and  that  this  has  happened 
in  several  successive  alternations  of  the  dreaming  and  waking  slate;  memory 
being  active  in  each  condition  in  relation  to  its  own  incidents,  while  those 
of  the  other  state  are  forgotten.  If  left  to  himself,  the  sleep-walker  gene- 
rally returns  to  his  bed,  sleeps  naturally,  and  awakes  at  the  nsnal  time, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  incidents  that  have  taken  place,  though  sometimes 
fetigued  by  his  exertions.  He  can  often  be  awakened  by  disturbing  him  con- 
siderably in  any  manner^  but  among  the  most  effectual  methods  is  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  the  surface. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  somnambulism  are  not  always  obvious.  Some- 
times it  appears  to  be  connected  with  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  of  the  uterus.  Intemperance  is  said  to  have  occasioned  it.  In  very  mild 
forms,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  children,  but  generally  ceases  before  adult  age. 
The  severer  forms  of  it  are  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  men  under  tks 
middle  age.     The  affection  is  asserted  to  be  hereditary. 

Artificial  Somnambulism,— ^Animal  Magnetism^ — Jfesmemm.— This  af- 
fbction  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  preceding,  and,  though  it  has  been  ob- 
served in  a  much  greater  variety  of  phases,  is  probably  identical  with  it 
The  methods  usually  employed  to  bring  individuals  into  this  state  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  I  believe  that  it  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence what  manipulations  are  used,  provided  the  mind  of  the  patient  bw 
iapressed  in  that  peculiar  manner  which  appears  leqnistle  to  the  prodnetioA 
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of  the  resalts.  A  steady  look  of  the  operator,  with  an  expression  of  earnest 
coDYiction  upon  his  face,  as  if  he  had  that  fall  power  OTer  the  nerrons  sys* 
tern  of  the  one  acted  on  which  he  claims  to  hare,  will  rery  often  be  snffi- 
cient.  The  subject  of  the  operation  soon  begins  to  be  sensible  of  a  not 
unpleasant  heaviness ;  the  eyelids  nsnally  close ;  and,  in  a  period  of  time 
varying  from  less  than  a  minnte  to  twenty  minutes  or  more,  a  state  of  ap- 
parent sleep  results.  But  examination  shows  that  the  condition  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  ordinary  sleep.  Thus,  a  cataleptic  state  of  one  or  more 
of  the  limbs  will  sometimes  be  discovered  on  attempting  to  move  them; 
and  carious  phenomena  in  relation  to  the  power  of  muscular  motion,  or  the 
loss  of  it,  may  be  observed.  Sensation  is  strangely  modified.  The  patient 
is  often  quite  insensible  to  painful  impressions;  so  that  a  tooth  may  be  ex- 
tracted, or  surgical  operation  performed  ivithout  perceptible  uneasiness. 
This  has  been  too  frequently  tested  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  But^ 
while  general  sensibility  is  thus  blunted,  the  special  senses  are  often  more 
acute  than  in  health.  The  slightest  sound,  such  as  generally  escapes 
notice  altogether,  is  heard ;  touch  is  occasionally  exquisitely  sensitive ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  vision  is  also  remarkably  acute.  As  in  spon- 
taneous somnambulism,  it  appears  that  all  objects  do  not  make  an  equally 
strong  impression;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  principle  it  is  that 
regulates  this  diversity  of  the  sensorial  function.  The  patient  loses  all  con- 
sciousness of  his  real  situation ;  but  evinces,  in  various  ways,  considerable 
and  sometimes  extraordinary  mental  activity.  Present  events  apparently 
excite  trains  of  thought  which  have  no  relation  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  patient,  but  seem  to  be  merely  successive  actions  of  the  cerebral  machinery, 
mental  vibrations  as  it  were,  necessarily  following  the  impressions  fh)m  with- 
out Thus,  an  individual  acquainted  with  craniology,  upon  feeling  the  touch 
of  a  finger  upon  the  part  of  the  cranium  corresponding  with  one  of  the 
supposed  organs,  will  often  set  off  into  a  most  ludicrous  series  of  actions 
illustrative  of  the  operations  of  that  organ.  A  slight  sound,  which  no  one 
else  notices,  suggests  a  course  of  thought  in  acconlance  with  the  cause  of 
that  sound,  which  strikes  spectators  sometimes  as  little  short  of  miraculous. 
This  property  of  somnambulism,  connected  with  a  wonderful  sharpening  of 
the  memory,  so  that  things  long  forgotten,  and  even  circumstances  that  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence  seemed  to  make  no  impression,  are  recalled 
rididly,  accounts  satisfactorily  for  those  phenomena,  which,  superficially 
viewed,  have  led  to  the  most  extravagant  notions  as  to  the  mysterious  pow- 
ers imparted  by  this  strange  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  The  patient 
may  often  be  induced  to  rise  and  walk  about  the  apartment,  and  sometimes 
does  so  spontaneously,  in  order  to  act  out  the  course  of  thought  with  which 
the  mind  may  be  occupied.  The  actions,  corporeal  and  mental,  appear  to 
be  under  the  guidance  of  principles  entirely  differing  from  those  which 
characterize  the  individual  in  health ;  as  if  another  spirit,  with  different 
views  and  feelings,  had  taken  up  a  temporary  residence  in  the  body.  Thus, 
I  have  seen  a  little  girl,  on  all  occasions  diffident  and  even  bashful  in  health, 
become  in  this  morbid  state  pert  and  forward,  joking  with  her  elders  and 
superiors,  as  if  quite  on  a  footing  with  them ;  and  this  change  of  character 
uniformly  took  place  whenever  the  affection  was  produced.  Along  with  the 
nervous  phenomena  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  change  in  some  of  the  or- 
ganic functions,  which,  if  there  were  any  doubt  upon  the  reality  of  the  state, 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  evidence.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  and  there 
is  an  increased  production  of  moisture,  which  is  especially  observable  in  the 
hands. 

Very  different  opinions  exist  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  this  affectioB. 
Many  suppose  it  to  be  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  produoed 
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hj  the  influence  of  another  nerToas  system,  in  a  manner  analofi^as  to  the 
electrical  changes  which  take  place,  when  an  excited  electric  is  placed  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  other  bodies.  Now  this  is  not  altogether  impossible.  Bat 
I  hold  it  to  be  nnphilosophical  to  adduce  a  new  principle  in  the  ezplanatioa 
of  phenomena,  which  admit  of  explanation  upon  principles  already  estab* 
lished.  I  see  nothing  mysterious  in  this  magnetic  or  mesmeric  state,  as  it 
has  been  called ;  at  least  nothing  more  so  than  in  hysteria,  catalepsj,  epi- 
lepsy, &c.,  in  all  of  which  there  is  much  that  we  cannot  understand.  It  is 
merely  one  of  the  different  phases  of  nervoos  disease,  and  is  induced  by  the 
mental  condition  of  the  individual  affected ;  as  an  attack  of  hysteria  is  often 
induced  by  a  fit  of  vexation. 

The  subjects  of  the  disease  are  usually  persons  of  nervous  temperament, 
and  generally  in  a  position  of  inferiority,  either  physically,  mentally,  or  by 
position  to  the  operator;  who,  therefore,  has  a  greater  influence  over  their 
imaginations.  The  mysterious  manipulations,  the  peculiarity  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  steadfast  gaze  of  the  operator,  appearing  as  if  he  had  no  doubt  of 
his  own  powers,  excite  in  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  subject  a  feeling  of  the 
Strange,  the  mysterious,  perhaps  even  of  the  awful,  which  appears  to  unhinge 
some  connection  in  the  brain  necessary  to  keep  the  nervous  machinery  in  its 
due  order,  and  cause  it  to  work  for  a  while  in  a  wholly  new  direction.  Young 
women  and  children  are  most  easily  affected;  and  at  each  successive  trial  the 
effect  is,  in  general,  more  readily  produced ;  so  that  at  last,  in  certain  very 
smiceptible  individuals,  a  look  is  sufficient  to  throw  them  into  the  mesmeri^ 
state;  and,  indeed,  the  patient  may  fall  into  the  state  voluntarily,  or  spon- 
tpmeously  without  any  exercise  of  will.  I  have  met  with  one  instance  in 
which  a  boy,  who  had  been  frequently  acted  on,  was  attacked  with  an  affee- 
tion  in  all  essential  respects  similar,  without  apparent  cause,  and  did  not  re- 
cover until,  after  two  or  three  days  of  fruitless  attempts  by  other  means,  a 
blister  was  at  length  applied  over  the  whole  scalp. 

Artificial  somnambulism  may  sometimes  be  usefully  employed  as  a  remedial 
agent  Nervous  headaches,  neuralgic  pains,  morbid  vigilance,  great  restless- 
ness, and  vaftous  hysterical  disorder  may  sometimes  be  removed,  at  least  for 
a  time,  by  bringing  about  this  condition  of  system.  The  surgeon  and  dentist 
may  also  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  the  insensibility  to  pain  which  it 
occasions,  to  perform  their  operations  with  less  suffering  to  the  patient  But, 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  person  acted  on  is  thrown  into  a  condition,  in 
which,  while  passions  may  be  developed,  control  over  the  conduct,  and  the 
influence  of  habitual  principles  cease,  the  practice  must  strike  the  reflecting 
mind  as  extremely  hazardous,  and  fraught  with  the  possibility  of  so  mneh 
unmitigated  evil,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  justified  as  a  remedy,  and  is  alto* 
gather  unjustifiable  on  any  other  score.  Besides,  the  nervous  system  is  ren- 
dered morbidly  susceptible,  and  a  tendency  to  diseases  of  this  sjstem  conse- 
quently fostered,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  process. 

The  morbid  state,  if  left  to  itself,  gradually  subsides;  but  the  restoration 
of  the  patient  may  be  effected  more  speedily  by  artificial  means.  Among  the 
most  efficient  apparently  is  a  rapid  motion  of  the  hand  near  the  patient^  so 
as  to  bring  a  current  of  cool  air  in  contact  with  the  face.  Probably  a  cop  of 
sold  water  thrown  upon  the  face  would  have  a  similar  effect  In  obstinate 
oases,  it  might  be  advisable  to  induce  sound  sleep  by  means  of  an  opiate. 
This  would  imitate  natural  somnambulism,  in  which  the  individual,  upon  re- 
toming  to  his  bed,  falls  asleep  again,  and  awakes  as  usual  in  the  morning.  I 
have  already  mentioned  one  case  in  which  a  blister  to  the  head  appeared  to 
me  to  be  requisite.  In  relation  to  the  cure  of  natural  somnambulism,  some- 
tiling  may  probably  be  done  bj  attending  to  the  general  health,  correcting 
SQj  deranged  fimction,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  ntems,  ob» 
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Tiatfng  plethora  if  it  exist,  and  giving  an  equable  action  to  the  Derroas  tjs- 
tem  by  the  metallic  tonics,  as  the  preparations  of  copper,  zinc,  or  iron.  The 
nervous  stimulants,  or  antispasmodics,  may  sometimes  be  used  advantage- 
ously. A  combination  of  magwort  {Artemisia  vulgaris)  and  assafetida  has 
been  recommended  as  especially  efficacious.  (Ed,  Month.  Journ,  of  Med,  8cu, 
Nov.  1851,  p.  480.)  Should  the  affection  return  nightly,  and  no  sign  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  exist,  opium  in  full  doses,  or  some  other  narcotic  of  sim- 
ilar powers,  might  be  tried,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  the  morbid  habit  It  ia 
recommended  to  avoid  suppers,  and  not  to  sleep  upon  the  back. 

8.  Motor  Disorder. 

The  motor  faculty  may  be  deranged  in  two  modes,  independently  of  a  morbid 
increase  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  in  which  case  it  is  the  latter  faculty 
that  is  affected,  and  the  patient  may  be  considered  as  insane.  The  two  modes 
of  derangement  alluded  to  are  involuntary  contraction  or  spasm,  and  loss  of 
the  power  of  motion  or  palsy.  To  the  latter  subject  a  special  article  will  be 
devoted.  Of  spasm  there  are  several  varieties.  One  distinction  is  into  clonic 
and  tonic  spasm,  the  former  consisting  in  rapidly  alternating  contraction  and 
relaxation,  as  in  subsultus  tendinum  and  convulsions,  the  latter  of  contractions 
having  a  certain  duration,  and  attended  with  rigidity  or  hardness  of  the  mus- 
cle, as  in  common  cramps  and  in  tetanus.  The  latter  is  usually  painful,  the 
former  either  not  painful  or  but  slightly  so.  The  tonic  spasm  is  sometimes 
also  entitled  spastic  contraction.  Another  distinction  is  into,  first,  those 
contractions  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  ordinary  voluntary  motion,  and 
would  appear  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  cerebral  machinery  by  which 
the  will  acts,  as  when  irritation,  for  example,  is  excited  in  the  course  of  the 
motor  cords  or  filaments,  and,  secondly,  those  in  which  the  will  seems  to  have 
been  replaced  by  a  new  and  morbid  influence,  acting  through  the  same  chan- 
nels, or  by  the  same  instrumentality  precisely,  as  happens  ic  the  movements 
of  chorea  and  catalepsy.  Of  several  special  diseases  in  which  these  different 
kinds  of  spasm  are  exhibited,  I  have  had  occasion  to  treat  already,  or  shall 
treat  hereafter  under  separate  heads.  Those  only  which  require  notice  here 
are  non- epileptic  convulsions  and  catalepsy. 

1.  ConvuLsions.^i^ctompsta. — These  are  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles, 
producing  visible  motions  of  the  limbs  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  gene* 
rally  attended  with  unconsciousness.  When  the  contraction  is  slight,  feeble, 
and  brief,  so  as  to  occasion  a  mere  catching  of  the  tendons,  with  very  little 
observable  movement  of  the  parts  into  which  the  tendons  are  inserted,  the 
affection  is  denominated  subsultus  tendinum.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accom- 
panied with  unconsciousness.  It  is  an  inferior  degree  of  the  same  condition 
that  exists  in  convulsions,  often  takes  place  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  from  the  same  causes,  and  is  not  unfrequently  a  precursor  of  them.  It 
is  exceedingly  common  in  diseases  of  debility;  and,  except  as  an  attendant 
on  other  complaints,  scarcely  requires  notice.  It  is  not,  therefore,  treated  of 
here  as  a  distinct  affection.  Should  it  become,  in  any  case,  the  prominent 
object  of  attention,  it  must  be  treated  upon  the  general  principles  laid  dowa 
for  the  management  of  functional  cerebral  disease. 

It  is  not  of  convulsions,  in  all  their  relations,  that  I  propose  to  treat  in 
this  place.  As  a  symptom  of  cerebral  inflammation,  and  febrile  diseases  of 
all  kinds,  they  have  been  sufficiently  considered  already.  As  occurring  in 
epilepsy  and  hysteria,  they  will  be  the  subject  of  consideration  in  separate 
articles.  Puerperal  convulsions  belong  especially  to  the  department  of  ob- 
stetrical medicine.  But  isolated  attacks  of  convulsions  are  frequently  met 
with,  which  do  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  any  other  recognized  dis- 
ease, and  which,  though  they  nay  in  some  instances  arise  from  souxoes  of 
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irritation  existing  in  Tarioas  parts  of  the  body,  are  jet  the  prominent  object 
of  attention,  and  that  which  especially  demands  practical  interference.  It  is 
to  these  that  the  following  remarks  apply. 

Though  occurring  at  all  ages,  they  are  incomparably  more  freqoent  In 
children  before  the  conclusion  of  the  second  dentition  than  at  any  subsequent 
age,  and  are  most  frequent  in  infancy.  Hence  they  are  often  considered 
separately,  as  belonging  especially  to  this  period  of  life,  under  the  title  of 
infantile  convulsions.  But  there  is  nothing  absolutely  peculiar  in  the  con- 
Tulsions  of  infants;  and  the  following  remarks  upon  their  pathology  and 
treatment,  except  when  necessarily  exclusive  from  reference  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  infancy,  may  be  considered  as  of  general  application. 

Symptoms f  ReauUs,  (6c. — The  attack  of  convulsions  may  either  be  preceded 
by  other  signs  of  nervous  disorder,  or  may  come  on  abruptly,  without  warn- 
ing. l)he  voluntary  muscles  of  all  parts  of  the  body  may  be  affected,  or  the 
apasms  may  be  confined  to  one-half  of  the  body,  to  a  single  limb,  or  to  the 
features.  There  may  be  only  a  single  attack,  or  several  in  more  or  less  rapid 
auccession.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  face  is  sometimes  pale,  sometimes 
purplish  or  livid,  the  lips  are  bluish,  the  features  often  apparently  swollen, 
the  jugulars  distended,  the  general  surface  more  or  less  heated,  and  the  pulse 
Tery  frequent  and  often  irregular.  The  abdomen  is  frequently  swollen  and 
tympanitic.  Involuntary  evacuations  now  and  then  take  place.  The  dura* 
lion  of  the  convulsions  is  exceedingly  variable.  It  may  be  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, or  it  may  extetd  to  hours  or  days ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  there  is 
always  some  remission  or  intermission  of  the  convulsive  movements;  though 
the  comatose  symptoms  continue.  Perhaps  the  average  duration  of  each 
paroxysm  may  be  stated  at  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  In  the 
prolonged  cases,  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  rigidity  or  tonic  spasm  of  the 
muscles.  Upon  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  is  generally  dis- 
posed to  sleep,  and  not  unfrequently  remains  somewhat  comatose  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  In  some  infantile  cases,  however,  the  child  is  bright  and 
lively  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  spasms;  in  others,  the  convul- 
sions go  off  with  vomiting.  Occasionally,  when  the  paroxysm  is  over,  it  is 
found  that  some  serious  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion  has  taken  place,  as  indicated 
by  partial  paralysis,  strabismus,  and  various  mental  disorder;  and  sometimes 
the  paroxysm  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  subsequent  attacks, 
occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  constituting  epilepsy.  In  these  cases, 
the  disease  passes  out  of  the  category  at  present  under  consideration. 

Convulsions  sometimes  end  fatally,  though  not  often  unless  connected  with 
other  disease.  Simple  uncomplicated  functional  convulsions  are  seldom  very 
dangerous.  In  fact,  the  affection  is  itself  probably  in  many  instances  a  saie- 
ffuard,  by  directing  irritation  from  the  nervous  centres  to  the  circumference. 
Nevertheless,  convulsions  may  prove  immediately  the  cause  of  death,  by  in- 
terrupting the  due  innervation  of  the  lungs  or  heart;  and  they  always  de- 
mand a  vigilant  attention,  as  the  possible  evidence  of  very  serious  disease. 

After  death  from  pure  convulsions,  there  may  be  nothing  discovered  in 
the  brain  to  account  for  the  result  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  fatal  caaes, 
congestion,  effusion,  softening,  tumours,  or  other  signs  of  inflammation  or 
organic  affection  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  prove  that  the  convulsion 
was,  in  these  cases,  merely  a  symptom  of  some  pre-existing  or  coincident 
lesion ;  and  very  generally  evidences  of  the  existence  of  snch  lesion  are  pre* 
eented  during  life,  quite  independently  of  the  convulsive  movements. 

Causes. — The  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  system  in  infancy  and  eariy 
childhood  may  be  considered  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Very  impressible  from 
the  necessities  of  the  organisation  at  this  age,  it  must  of  course  feel  more 
ieosibly  than  at  other  periods  of  life  the  influences  of  dirtmrbing  causes.    Bui 
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there  is  also  a  ^reat  difference  in  children  in  this  respect  In  some  the  ner- 
Yous  system  is  pecuHarlj  liable  to  this  mode  of  derangement,  either  from  in- 
heritance, from  powerful  impressions,  as  some  suppose,  upon  the  nervous 
system  of  the  mother  daring  pregnancy,  or  from  some  inappreciable  cause, 
which  often  determines,  in  all  the  children  of  certain  parents,  a  predisposi- 
tion of  this  kind.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  all  or  most  of  the 
children  of  one  family  peculiarly  subject  to  convulsions,  though  the  parents 
may  have  exhibited  no  such  tendency  in  their  own  persons.  Children  thus 
predisposed  show  themselves  more  impressible  than  others  by  ordinary  causes, 
start  frequently,  are  unusually  excitable,  if  not  properly  controlled  are  apt  to 
be  fretful  or  irascible,  and  occasionally  exhibit  great  precocity.  Among  adults, 
females  are,  for  the  same  reasons,  more  subject  to  convulsions  than  males. 

The  predisposition  to  the  disease  may  also  be  induced  by  impure  air,  un- 
wholesome diet,  and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  general  standard 
of  health.  For  reasons  explained  elsewhere,  the  anemic  condition  strongly 
predisposes  to  convulsions. 

The  exciting  or  immediate  causes  are  very  numerous.  Strong  and  sud- 
den emotion,  as  fear,  anger,  surprise,  &c.,  is  a  frequent  cause.  Insolation, 
excessive  artificial  heat,  exposure  to  cold,  over-exertion,  and  falls  or  other 
accidents,  may  induce  convulsions.  But  they  are  much  oftener  the  result  of 
an  irritation  transmitted  to  the  brain  from  some  other  part  of  the  body.  One 
of  their  most  frequent  sources  is  the  irritation  of  teething.  Perhaps  even 
more  so  is  <that  proceeding  from  indigestible  or  acrid  substances  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Articles  of  food  not  readily  dissolved  by  the  infantile  stom- 
ach are  often  the  cause  of  convulsions.  So  also  are  acid  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  intestinal  worms,  and  the  acrid  secretions  consequent  upon  disordered 
hepatic  function.  Whatever  occasions  spasms  in  the  intestines  may  induce 
convulsions ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  more  powerfully  discomposes  the  in- 
fantile nervous  system  than  violent  pain.  A  cause,  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
appreciated,  is  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  This  occasionally  produces 
the  effect  even  when  the  nurse  is  apparently  healthy.  It  is  said  that  agitat- 
ing or  exciting  emotions  will  sometimes  so  affect  the  milk  as  to  induce  con- 
vulsions in  the  suckling.  The  use  of  certain  articles  of  food  or  of  medicine 
may  have  the  same  effect.  I  have  known  convulsions  in  the  infant  to  be  the 
apparent  result  of  antimonial  medicines  taken  by  the  mother.  Irritating  pur- 
gatives or  other  medicines  have  sometimes  the  same  effect  directly  on  the 
child.  The  practitioner  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  looking  to  the  gums,  and  to  the  alimentary  canal  of  children,  as  the  seat 
of  the  cause  of  convulsions.  The  retreat  of  an  habitual  irritation  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  another  occasional  cause.  Hence,  convulsions  sometimes 
follow  the  disappearance  of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  The  irritation  of  hooping- 
cough  sometimes  provokes  them. 

Too  great  vascular  fulness  or  excitement  may  induce  the  disease  in  those 
predisposed  to  it ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  there  should  exist  peculiar  nerv- 
ous disturbance,  convulsions  will  be  very  apt  to  result.  Hence  their  great 
frequency  in  febrile  diseases.  Some  children  never  have  an  attack  of  fever 
without  convulsions.     They  are  peculiarly  frequent  in  the  exanthemata. 

2>tVi^o«t8.— The  most  interesting  point,  in  the  diagnosis  of  convulsions,  is 
to  determine  whether  they  proceed  from  vascular  irritation  of  the  brain,  or 
whether  firom  mere  nervous  irritatioa  or  depression.  In  the  former  case, 
depleting  remedies  are  important,  in  the  latter,  anodynes  and  nervous  stimu- 
lants; and  what  may  prove  very  useful  in  the  one  may  be  very  injurious 
in  the  other.  There  are  many  in  which  the  two  conditions  are  mingled; 
and  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  share  each  of  them  may 
have  in  producing  the  symptoms.    But  this  does  not  diminish  the  import* 
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ance  of  making  a  correct  diagnosis  when  it  is  possible.     It  is  bj  the  sfmp- 
toms  connected  with  the  organic  functions,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the 
cause  in  any  particular  case,  rather  than  by  the  purely  nervooa  phenomena^ 
that  the  judgment  is  to  be  decided.     In  the  cases  of  vascular  irritation  or 
congestion,  the  face  is  usually  flushed,  the  pulse  strong  and  tense,  the  surfaee 
warmer  than  in  health,  and  the  tongue  often  somewhat  furred.     The  attack 
is  frequently  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms ;  and,  upon  the  subsidence  of  the 
convulsion,  the  elevation  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  and  tendency  to  coma  which 
remain,  evince  the  existence  of  an  active  focus  of  excitement  in  the  braio. 
In  the  purely  nervous  cases,  without  vascular  irritation,  the  face  is  generally 
pale,  or,  if  coloured,  is  so  in  consequence  not  of  any  active  determination  to 
the  head,  but  of  the  interference  of  the  convulsions  with  respiration,  and  is 
rather  of  a  livid  hue  than  red.     The  pulse  may  be  very  frequent,  but  it  is  not 
stronger,  and  is  generally  feebler  than  in  health,  and  subsides  upon  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  paroxysms.     Upon  the  cessation  of  the  convulsions,  the  child, 
instead  of  being  comatose,  is  at  most  simply  disposed  to  sleep,  and  not  un- 
frequently  appears  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  resuming  his  infantUe 
occupation  or  amusements.     Attention  was  strongly  called  to  this  fact,  as 
aflfordiiig  an  important  diagnostic  sign,  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  who 
published  an  excellent  paper  on  infantile  convulsions  from  intestinal  spasm 
in  the  N,  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  January,  1827. 
The  cause  of  the  convulsion,  and  its  frequent  occurrence  without  preliminary 
cerebral  disturbance,  afford  other  valuable  signs.     Thus,  when  the  source  of 
the  attack  is  some  non-inflammatory  irritation,  as  spasm  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  for  example,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  cerebral  disease  was  pro- 
bably also  merely  nervous,  especially  if  unattended  with  the  ordinary  marin 
of  active  congestion  of  the  brain.     I  have  repeatedly  seen  children  in  a  state 
of  apparently  good  health,  except,  perhaps,  that  some  evidence  of  colicky 
disease  had  been  presented,  suddenly  scream,  throw  themselves  back  with 
stiffened  abdomen  as  if  from  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  go  off  into  a  con- 
vulsive paroxysm ;  and,  upon  coming  out  of  such  paroxysms,  I  have  seen 
them  look  smilingly  about,  and  begin  to  play  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
In  such  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cerebral  affection  is  purely 
nervous.     An  anemic  condition  of  system  would  afford  another  indicatioo, 
though  not  to  be  certainly  relied  on.     Convulsions,  arising  from  a  positively 
depressing  influence,  are  generally  recognizable  by  their  causes.     When  they 
follow  the  excessive  loss  of  blood,  or  the  operation  of  a  directly  sedative 
poison,  as  digitalis,  tobacco,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they 
may  be  confidently  referred  to  a  depressed  state  of  the  cerebral  functions. 
When  dependent  upon  passive  congestion,  they  may  be  known  by  their  origin 
in  morbid  states  of  respiration,  or  in  some  other  cause  impeding  the  retora 
of  blood  from  the  head. 

Treatment, — This  divides  itself  into  such  as  may  be  proper  in  the  convnl- 
sion,  and  such  as  may  be  required  after  it  has  subsided.  During  the  parox* 
ysm,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the  brain,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  where  he  may  breathe  a  fresh  and  pure  air,  of  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  especially  not  too  much  heated ;  and  every  part 
of  the  dress  which  may  act  as  a  ligature,  should  be  loosened.  Hot  water 
may  be  immediately  directed  for  the  feet,  sinapisms  may  be  got  ready  for  the 
extremities,  and,  if  the  head  is  at  all  heated  or  flushed,  eoM  water  nay  be 
applied  in  the  manner  before  repeatedly  directed  to  the  scalp.  In  the  mean 
time,  investigation  may  be  made  into  the  cause  and  precise  natnre  of  the  af- 
fection. Should  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  the  face  IxofpA  with  red  Uood, 
and  the  previoos  symptoms  soch  as  point  to  the  existence  of  aetive  coages* 
lion,  blood  may  be  taken  ftom  the  arm;  and,  ahoold  the  saiM  symptoms  in 
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some  degree  peraiBt,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples;  bat  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  immediate  argencj  for  these  measures,  aud  thej 
may  io  general  be  omitted,  or  at  least  postponed  until  other  means  have  failed. 
Hot  pedilnvia;  sinapisms  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  over  the  epigastrium,  care 
being  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  be  too  strong  with  mustard,  nor  to  remain 
too  long  in  contact  with  the  skin ;  cold  water  to  the  head ;  and  a  purgative 
enema,  are  usually  suflScient  in  moderate  cases  of  vascular  irritation.  Should 
the  convulsion  not  yield  to  these  measures,  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  a 
warm  bath,  while  cool  applications  are  made  to  the  head ;  and,  if  this  should 
fail,  and  blood  either  not  have  been  taken,  or  not  sufficiently,  the  patient  may 
be  bled,  or  leeched,  or  both,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  indicate.  After 
failure  with  all  these  measures,  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  if  the  patient 
can  swallow,  will  sometimes  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  paroxysms ;  and,  in 
cases  of  much  cerebral  fulness,  this  remedy  always  comes  in  better  after  de- 
pletion than  at  the  commencement 

Should  the  evidences  of  cerebral  congestion  not  be  decided,  or  the  case 
appear  to  be  one  of  mere  nervous  irritation,  the  use  of  antispasmodics,  in 
connection  with  the  other  remedies  mentioned,  will  be  found  advantageous. 
The  feet  may  be  enveloped  in  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  or  flaxseed  meal, 
mixed  with  well-bruised  garlic  or  onions;  brandy  heated  with  garlic,  or  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  amber,  olive  oil,  brandy,  and  laudanum,  may  be  applied 
warm  along  the  spine,  and  over  the  abdomen ;  and  assafetida,  musk,  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  oU  of  amber,  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum.  In  these  cases 
the  inhalation  of  ether  may  be  tried,  and  will  probably  often  produce  relief. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  proper  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  cause,  even 
during  the  existence  of  the  convulsions,  though  in  general  this  is  best  effected 
in  the  intervals.  Thus,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  indigestible  food  or 
other  irritating  matter  may  exist  in  the  stomach,  it  should  be  evacuated  by 
means  of  ipecacuanha,  if  the  patient  can  swallow  it,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a 
feather  introduced  into  the  fauces.  The  happiest  effects  occasionally  result 
from  this  expedient  in  some  obstinate  cases.  When  convulsions  can  be  traced 
to  intestinal  irritation,  some  of  the  measures  to  be  pointed  out  directly  may 
be  employed  with  great  benefit,  even  in  the  paroxysm.  If  the  gums  are  swollen 
and  apparently  painful,  they  should  be  freely  lanced. 

But  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  physician  does  not  see  the  patient 
till  the  convulsion  is  passed ;  and,  when  he  arrives  in  time,  he  generally  finds 
the  simplest  measures  sufficient  for  its  removal.  It  is  in  the  intervals,  for  the 
most  part,  that  he  is  called  on  to  act,  and  can  act  most  efficiently. 

Here  again  the  question  as  to  the  state  of  the  brain  comes  up  for  decision. 
If  vascular  irritation  exists,  it  is  of  great  moment  that  it  should  be  overcome ; 
as  an  attack  of  meningitis,  or  an  amount  of  cerebral  lesion  which  might 
otherwise  end  in  permanent  epilepsy,  may  thus  be  prevented.  If,  therefore, 
there  are  fulness  and  strength  of  pulse,  with  stupor  or  headache,  blood  should 
be  taken  generally,  or  locally,  or  both ;  and,  in  infantile  eases,  a  full  cathartic 
dose  of  calomel  ^ould  be  administered,  to  be  followed  in  due  time,  if  it  do 
not  operate  thoroughly,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  In  doubtftil  cases,  the  prac- 
titioner  may  be  content  with  the  cathartic,  which  should  seldom  be  omitted. 
The  head  should  be  kept  cool,  any  existing  febrile  excitement  met  by  means 
of  the  antimonials  or  neutral  mixture,  and  nervous  disturbance  controlled  by 
gentle  antispasmodics,  such  as  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or 
camphor  water.  At  the  same  time,  gentle  revulsion  should  be  maintained 
towards  the  extremities;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  soluble  state  by 
saline  laxatives,  and  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  farinaceous  substances, 
or,  in  infants,  to  these  with  the  milk  of  the  nurse  in  moderation.  Should 
there  be  a  disposition  to  the  return  of  the  convulsions,  more  decided  revol- 
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aion  shoald  be  effected  by  means  of  blisters  between  the  shonlden  or  to  the 
extremities ;  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  after  snflBcient  depletion,  it  maj  be  ad- 
Tisable  to  blister  the  whole  scalp. 

In  cases  of  pnre  irritation,  besides  remoTing  the  cause,  it  is  proper  to  di- 
minish the  nerrons  susceptibility,  and  to  control  the  cerebral  irritation  by 
diffusing  the  excitement  over  the  whole  nervous  system.  To  meet  the  6rst 
indication,  narcotics  may  often  be  employed ;  and  none  is  more  efficacious 
than  opium,  which,  to  lessen  its  stimulant  influence,  may  be  combined  in 
iome  instances  with  ipecacuanha.  Hyoscyamus,  lactncarium,  or  conium  may 
be  substituted,  if  on  any  account  thought  preferable.  But,  before  resorting 
to  these  remedies,  the  practitioner  must  be  very  sure  of  his  grounds.  He 
must  be  qaite  convinced  that  it  is  nervous  irritation,  and  not  active  coDges- 
tion  of  the  brain  that  he  has  to  encounter.  The  second  indication  above 
alluded  to  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  antispasmodics,  administered  by  the  month,  the 
rectum,  or  the  skin,  and  by  the  use  of  tonics,  of  which  the  metallic  are  deemed 
most  efficient  Of  these  the  oxide  of  zinc  has  perhaps  enjoyed  most  reputa- 
tion, though  the  chalybeates  should  be  preferred  in  anemic  cases.  Sliould 
the  digestion  be  impaired,  and  the  system  at  large  feeble,  the  simple  bitters 
or  quinia  might  be  preferable  to  the  metallic  tonics.  These  remedies  may 
often  be  combined  in  the  same  prescription.  Thus  opinm  or  hyoscyamus, 
assafetida,  and  either  oxide  of  zinc,  carbonate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  quinia,  or 
extract  of  gentian  or  quassia,  may  very  properly  go  together.  The  cold  or 
shower  baUi,  cautioasly  used,  may  also  serve  to  strengthen  the  nervous 
system.     Fresh  air  and  a  nutritions  diet  of  easy  digestion  are  important. 

In  frequently  recurring  convulsions,  resisting  other  measures,  and  threat- 
ening life,  the  practitioner  would  be  justifiable  in  resorting  to  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform,  which  will  often  quickly  quiet  the  spasms,  and,  if  reapplied 
with  each  return,  may  obviate  danger  until  the  tendency  is  past.  It  has  the 
advantage,  moreover,  over  other  narcotics,  of  not  congesting  the  cerebral 
centres,  though  the  danger  of  fatal  prostration  f^om  its  use  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Even  when  asphyxia  or  apparent  death  may  have  resulted  from  the  eon- 
▼ulsioDs,  hope  should  not  be  abandoned ;  but  efforts  should  be  made,  by 
artificial  respiration,  to  restore  the  function  of  the  lungs,  and  consequently 
that  of  the  heart.  A  case  of  recovery  in  an  infant,  by  means  of  this  measure, 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ely,  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  (ix.  209). 

But  an  account  of  the  treatment  would  be  imperfect,  without  a  more  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  mode  of  removing  some  of  the  more  prominent  caoses. 

When  the  gums  are  in  fault,  they  should  be  freely  lanced;  and,  if  the 
tendency  to  convulsions  continue,  a  pair  of  blisters  should  be  applied  behind 
the  ears.  If  the  affection  is  connected  with  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  antacids,  of  which  magnesia  may  be  used  when 
a  laxative  effect  is  desired;  carbonate  of  lime,  if  diarrho&a  exists;  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  when  a  stimulant  effect  is  indicated ;  and  one  of  the  alka- 
line carbonates  or  bicarbonates,  when  there  is  no  special  indication,  and  the 
extrication  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  bowels  is  not  feared.  The  existence  of 
worms  would  lead  to  the  employment  of  calomel  as  a  purge,  and  of  oil  of 
wormseed,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Any  derangement  in  the  hepatic  secretion  should  be  carefhUy  observed, 
and  treated  with  minute  doses  of  calomel,  bine  pill,  or  mercury  with  chalk. 
When  the  disease  depends  on  intestinal  spasm,  great  advantage  will  often 
accrue  from  the  use  of  laudanum  with  assafetida  or  spirit  of  ammonia  by  the 
month,  the  injection  of  musk  into  the  rectum,  the  application  of  a  mustard 
cataplasm,  or  Mister  over  the  abdomen,  and  if,  as  often  happens,  the  bowels 
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are  distended  with  flatus,  from  the  introdaetion  of  a  catheter  into  the  colon, 
and  drawing  off  the  air  by  means  of  a  sjringe.  This  last  measure  is  some- 
times of  great  importance.  It  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Parrish  in  the  paper 
referred  to,  and  I  saw  it  employed  with  the  happiest  effects  more  than  thirty 
years  since.  Should  the  disappearance  of  a  cutaneous  eruption  have  pre- 
ceded the  convulsion,  efforts  should  be  made  to  restore  it  by  iViction  with  cro- 
ton  oil,  or  other  active  irritant  In  urgent  cases,  a  blister  might  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  strong  solution  of  ammonia  on  the  surface  previously 
affected.  Finally,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet  of  the  patient,  in 
order  that  nothing  irritating  may  enter  the  stomach ;  and  when  there  is  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  it  should  be  changed  for 
that  of  another  and  perfectly  healthy  woman. 

2.  Catalepsy. — This  term,  derived  from  the  Greek  xardXyj^t^,  a  seizure, 
is  used  to  designate  an  affection,  characterized  by  a  loss  more  or  less  complete 
of  consciousness,  with  a  peculiar  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  causing  the  body, 
and  each  portion  of  it  to  retain  the  position  in  which  it  may  have  existed  at 
the  moment  of  attack,  or  in  which  it  may  afterwards  be  placed.  The  disease 
is  seldom  idiopathic  or  solitary;  but  is  generally  combined  with  some  other 
affection,  especially  hysteria,  somnambulism,  or  insanity.  It  may  attack 
both  sides  of  the  body,  one  side  only,  or  a  single  limb.  Sometimes  the  at- 
tack is  preceded  by  signs  of  nervous  disorder,  sometimes  comes  on  without 
premonition.  In  a  case  described  by  Dr.  Puel,  the  disease  came  on  peri- 
odically ;  each  paroxysm  being  preceded  by  severe  pain  and  great  tenderness 
in  the  epigastrium:  (Arch.  O&n.,  Aoiit,  185T,  p.  208.) 

When  the  whole  body  is  attacked,  the  patient  becomes  stiff  like  a  statue, 
and  remains  standing,  sitting,  or  lying,  according  to  the  posture  at  the  time 
of  seizure.  Upon  any  attempt  to  move  the  limbs  by  another,  though  there 
is  some  degree  of  stiffness,  they  generally  yield  to  the  impulse,  and  after- 
wards retain  the  position  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  however  ludicrous  or 
seemingly  painful.  The  features  are  usually  composed ;  though  it  is  said 
that  the  muscles  of  the  face  obey  the  general  law,  and  that  the  same  expres- 
sion of  countenance  is  retained  as  may  have  been  exhibited  at  the  moment 
of  attack.  The  pulse  is  variously  affected,  being  in  some  instances  healthy, 
in  others  accelerated,  and  in  others  again  diminished  both  in  frequency  and 
force.  During  the  continuance  of  the  attack,  the  evacuations  are  either  sup- 
pressed or  involuntary. 

The  duration  is  quite  uncertain.  It  may  be  only  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may 
extend  to  hours  and  days.  In  some  cases,  the  attacks  are  repeated  with 
greater  or  less  frequency,  and  in  this  way  the  complaint  may  continue  for 
months  or  years.  Upon  the  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  often  com- 
plains of  headache,  and  a  foeling  of  muscular  soreness  or  fatigue;  but  is  in 
general  wholly  unconscious  of  what  has  passed,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  re- 
sumes a  conversation  or  action,  in  which  he  may  have  been  engaged  when 
attacked,  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  interrupted. 

There  is  nsaally  in  the  intervals  some  evidence  of  nervous  disorder,  very 
often  connected  with  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or,  in  the  female, 
of  the  uterus. 

The  disease  exhibits  considerable  diversity  of  symptoms.  The  rigidity 
varies,  being  occasionally  so  great  as  to  resist  strong  efforts  to  overcome  it, 
and  in  other  cases  so  slight  that  the  limb  will  not  retain  a  new  position,  but 
falls  slowly  if  elevated.  Sometimes  a  degree  of  consciousness  remains ;  and 
certain  muscles  may  be  moved  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  while  others 
are  cataleptic.  Gases,  too,  have  occurred,  in  which  the  patients  upon  reco- 
very have  declared  that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  their  condition,  and  of 
all  that  was  going  on  around  them,  but  utteriy  unable  to  speak,  or  to  mo^e 
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the  volniitary  mascles,  even  those  of  the  eye.  lo  some  very  r&re  InstanceSy 
circalation  and  respiration  have  been  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  scarcely  if  at 
all  observable ;  and  the  individaals  have  been  supposed  to  be  dead.  Bat  the 
expression  of  the  face,  the  retention  by  the  limbs  of  any  new  position  in  which 
they  may  be  pot,  or  an  inflexibility  greater  than  that  of  death,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  a  certain  degree  of  animal  temperature,  will  generally  serve  to 
distingaisb  these  cases  if  closely  observed.  It  is  probable  also  that  some 
action  of  the  heart  wonld  be  discoverable  by  the  stethoscope.  A  piece  of 
cold  clear  glass,  held  before  the  lips,  wonld  detect  any  remains  of  respiration 
by  the  condensation  of  moisture.  In  itself  the  affection  is  generally  innocent; 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  cerebral  disease,  which  may  end  in  ceie- 
britis,  apoplexy,  or  insanity,  and  with  serious  organic  disease  of  the  viscera. 

Causes, — An  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  analogous  to  that 
which  exists  in  hysteria,  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  this  affection.  Women 
and  children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  Any  strong  emotion,  or  unosoal  or 
protracted  intellectual  exertion,  may  serve  as  an  exciting  cause.  Strong 
sexual  desires,  or  excessive  indulgence,  are  said  to  have  brought  on  attacks 
Paroxysms  of  the  disease  have  also  been  ascribed  to  worms,  to  the  retroces- 
sion of  cutaneous  eruptions,  to  menorrhagia,  and  to  the  cessation  of  habitoal 
discharges.  Probably  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  are  stomachic,  intes- 
tinal, and  uterine  irritations. 

TreatmerU. — If  the  pulse  appear  to  call  for  it,  blood  may  be  taken  from 
the  arm,  and  by  leeches  or  cups,  once  or  oftener,  from  the  temples  or  back 
of  the  neck.  Purging  is  also  indicated,  especially  in  cases  of  amenorrhcea, 
in  which  aloes  should  be  employed  in  full  doses.  Cold  should  be  applied  to 
the  head,  if  it  be  in  any  degree  heated.  The  warm  bath  may  be  tried,  though 
its  utility  is  not  universally  admitted.  All  the  organic  functions  should  be 
maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  healthy  state.  Any  spinal  irritation 
that  may  exist  must  be  corrected  in  tlie  usual  manner.  Should  the  paroxysms 
be  periodical  in  their  recurrence,  quinia  might  be  expected  to  prevent  them. 
Anemic  cases  wonld  require  the  chalybeates.  Nitrate  of  silver  has  been  eia* 
ployed  successfully  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  King,  of  N.  Carolina.  {Am.  Journ,  of 
Med.  Sci,,  Jan.  1858,  p.  144.)  Debility  must  be  counteracted  by  tonics,  the 
shower-bath,  or  sea-bathing,  exercise  in  the  intervals  of  attack,  and  a  nutri- 
tious easily  digested  diet  Advantage  may  sometimes  accme  from  the  ner- 
vous stimulants;  and  oil  of  tnrpentine  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia* 
given  several  times  a  day,  in  connection  with  the  warm  bath,  was  used  sae- 
cessfully  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  very  severely  affected. 
(Arch.  (Hn.,  be  s^r.,  i.  329,  from  the  Lancet  for  1852.)  Should  respira- 
tion be  suspended,  it  should  be  restored  artificially.  Advantage  has  accrued 
from  gentle  friction  along  the  cataleptic  limb,  especially  from  above  down- 
ward, along  the  course  of  the  affected  muscle.  (Puel,  Arch.  Oen..  Aout, 
1857,  p.  210.) 


JSrticle  F. 

INSANITY. 
Syn. — Madmu. — Mental  DerangemmU — Lmmmcff. 

Insanitt  is  a  general  term,  including  all  derangements  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  functions,  not  forming  a  part  of  some  other  recognised  disease, 
nor  an  ordinary  physiological  result  of  the  time  of  life.  The  delirinm  of  (b- 
Ter,  the  hallncinationi  of  hjsteri%  the  temporarj  cerebral  irngolaritias  ttiuk 
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excessive  pain  or  fanctional  distarbance  in  yarions  parts  of  the  body,  the  irra- 
tional confidence  and  hopes  of  phthisis,  the  eqnally  irrational  depression  of 
dyspepsia,  the  stnpor  of  apoplexy,  and  the  imbecility  of  old  age,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  falling  within  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Yet  it  most  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  definition  is  imperfect,  and  perhaps  necessarily  so ;  as 
oar  ideas  of  insanity  are  somewhat  indefinite,  and,  when  precision  is  wanting 
in  onr  conceptions,  it  cannot  be  given  by  words. 

The  disease  is  seated  essentially  in  the  brain.  It  is  through  that  organ 
exdnsively  that  we  think,  and  experience  emotion;  and  derangements  in 
these  two  modes  of  mental  exhibition,  whatever  may  be  their  remote  cause, 
are  necessarily  cerebral  disorders.  Bat  insanity  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
mental  condition.  The  brain,  if  not  a  complex  organ,  certainly  has  complex 
functions ;  and  it  may  be  deranged  in  the  whole  of  these  fhnctions,  or  in  one 
oply,  or  in  any  number  of  them,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  end  to  the  diversity 
of  mental  disorder  which  may  thus  arise.  Some  arrangement,  however,  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  description ;  and  I  know  of  none  better  than  that 
which  divides  the  disease,  primarily,  into  general  and  partial  insanity,  and, 
subordinately,  into  mania  and  dementia,  belonging  to  tiie  first  division,  and 
moral  insanity,  monomania,  and  insane  impulse,  belonging  to  the  second. 

By  general  insanity  is  meant  a  derangement,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  all  the  cerebral  functions  connected  essentially  with  mind ;  by  partial  in^ 
sanity,  a  derangement  of  one  or  a  portion  only  of  these  functions.  Mania 
is  that  form  of  general  insanity  in  which  there  is  an  exaltation  of  the  cere- 
bral actions;  dementia,  that  in  which  the  brain  is  enfeebled,  and  the  mental 
operations  all  participate  in  its  weakness.  Partial  insanity  takes  the  name 
of  moral  insanity,  when  it  affects  only  the  emotional  functions,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  intellectual;  of  monomania,  when,  with  a  general 
soundness  of  thought,  there  is  delusion  upon  some  one  point,  or  in  some 
one  direction ;  and  of  insane  impulse,  when,  without  reflection,  and  without 
any  known  perversion  of  the  feelings  or  passions,  the  patient  is  irresistibly 
impelled  to  some  insane  act  Each  of  these  modes  of  insanity  requires  a  dis- 
tinct description. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  all  cases  of 
insanity  can  be  referred  clearly  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  varieties.  Each 
one  of  them  is  occasionally  well  characterized ;  but  cases  are  constantly  oc» 
earring,  either  intermediate  in  their  nature,  or  combining  the  peculiarities  of 
two  or  more  of  the  varieties,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer  them  to 
any  one  division;  and  the  same  case  occasionally  exhibits,  in  its  different 
stages,  all  the  different  phases  of  the  disease. 

As  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  several  forms  of  insanity  above  referred 
to,  it  may  be  stated,  in  geneiml  terms,  that  the  cases  of  general  insanity,  so 
far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  returns  of  hospitals,  are  more  than  one-half  <rf 
the  whole  number.  In  relation  to  the  subordinate  varieties,  mania  and  mono- 
mania are  probably  nearly  equal.  Esqnirol,  however,  considers  monomania  as 
more  frequent  than  mania;  and  the  probability  is,  that  of  the  insane  who  are 
not  treated  in  the  public  institutions,  much  the  larger  proportion  belong  to  the 
former  class.  The  cases  of  mania  greatly  exceed  in  numbers  those  of  dementia ; 
and  of  monomania  those  of  pure  moral  insanity,  and  of  insane  impulse.* 

*  Of  2010  insane  patients  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  since  the  separate 
existence  of  the  insane  department,  981  are  classed  under  mania,  486  under  melan^ 
oholia,  285  under  monomania,  247  under  dementia,  and  11  under  delirium.  As  mono* 
mania  is  deftned  in  this  work,  it  includes  the  cases  of  melancholia,  so  that  the  whole 
number  is  771,  or  about  one- fifth  lees  than  those  of  mania.  {Repari  of  the  Pam,  Hotp. 
for  the  Insane,  A  D.  1861,  p.  18.) 
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Symptoms,  CourBe,  A?. 

!•  MflTilii- — This  sometimeB  makes  its  attack  soddenlj,  with  little  or  do 
premonition ;  bat  much  more  frequently  its  approaches  are  very  gradaal,  and 
often  for  a  long  time  nnperceived.  After  the  nature  of  the  case  has  become 
qaite  evident,  the  friends  of  the  patient  frequently  call  to  mind  traits  of  char- 
acter and  conduct,  which  had,  perhaps,  somewhat  surprised  them,  which  they 
had  ascribed  to  eccentricity  or  whim,  or  which  had  given  them  uneasiness  as 
evincing  a  failure  of  principle  or  customary  prudence,  but  which  they  had 
not  thought  of  referring  to  its  true  source  in  commencing  insanity.  In  this 
early  stage,  the  patient  sometimes  evinces  disorder  only  by  a  certain  exag- 
geration in  his  feelings,  views,  expressions,  and  actions.  He  is  apparently 
eager  and  enthusiastic,  but  generally  unstable;  flies  from  one  object  to 
another;  and  is  found,  perhaps,  at  last,  to  have  been  busied  with  trifle«b 
He  speaks  much,  but  vaguely,  of  his  engagements,  projects,  and  expecta- 
tions; all  of  which  come  to  nothing  when  examined.  Not  unfrequently  he 
imagines  evil  of  certain  individuals;  attributes  to  them  impertinent  interfer- 
ence in  his  own  concerns,  or  some  departure  from  general  rectitude;  and 
sometimes  gains  a  partial  belief  from  the  unwary  of  his  insane  fictions  in  re- 
lation to  their  character  and  actions.  His  most  intimate  friends  and  rela- 
tives are  often  the  subjects  of  these  suspicions  and  charges.  His  feelings  are 
morbidly  excitable.  He  is  irritated  by  slight  causes;  often  speaks  in  a  quick 
and  elevated  tone;  is  restless  and  anxious;  loses  much  sleep;  and  not  un- 
fV^qnently  rises  from  his  bed  at  night,  and  walks  about  the  chamber.  At 
length,  upon  the  occurrence  of  some  unusual  excitement,  some  opposition 
to  his  views  or  wishes,  perhaps  even  of  some  unguarded  and  scarcely  in- 
tended charge  of  insanity  extorted  by  his  singularities,  he  breaks  oat  into 
violent  and  wholly  irrational  expressions ;  and  his  friends,  convinced  of  the 
nature  of  the  case,  only  wonder  that  it  had  not  long  before  occurred  to 
them.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  increasing  development  of  the  dis- 
ease forces  itself  upon  the  attention,  without  any  special  and  temporaiy 
occasion  of  excitement. 

Instead  of  this  preliminary  excitation,  a  wholly  different  character  of  ISmI- 
ing  and  deportment  is  sometimes  exhibited.  The  patient  is  calm,  but,  if  left 
to  himself,  is  constantly  imagining  false  facts,  and  forming  false  judgmeDts 
of  things  and  persons.  The  state  of  his  mind  is  not  at  first  obvious  to  others, 
because,  when  roused  to  exert  himself,  he  can  think  correctly,  and  pursues 
his  usual  avocations,  if  with  less  energy,  yet  without  any  very  visible  want  of 
judgment.  In  time,  however,  the  affection  increases,  and  his  insanity  be- 
comes quite  evident  Sometimes  a  period  of  great  mental  dejection  or  anxiety, 
perhaps  consequent  upon  external  circumstances,  perhaps  without  obvious 
cause,  precedes  the  period  of  false  excitement  or  illusion. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  mental  condition  above  alluded  to,  as  char- 
acterising the  forming  period  of  insanity,  there  is  every  possible  gradation ; 
and  the  modes  in  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  aberration  shows  itself  are 
diversified  beyond  all  power  of  description.  One  prominent  phenomenon, 
exhibited  probably  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  before  the  occarrenoe  of 
open  and  acknowledged  insanity,  is  want  of  sleep.  This  is  important  ia  a 
therapeutical  point  of  view;  as  it  cannot  but  exert  an  unfavourable  in- 
fluence over  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  affords  an  indication  of  treat- 
ment which,  if  attended  to,  may  sometimes  lead  to  effectual  preventive  mea- 
sures. In  women  the  preliminary  symptoms  are  sometimes  of  an  hysterical 
character.  After  an  unusually  violent  paroxysm  of  crying,  sobbing,  laughing, 
and  perhaps  of  temporary  unconsciousness,  the  patient  is  found,  upon  the 
subsidence  of  the  nervous  phenomena^  to  have  quite  lost  her  reason. 
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The  initial  or  incobatiye  stage  of  insanity  ?aries  greatly  in  duration.  It 
may  not  exceed  a  few  days,  or  it  may  extend  to  months  and  years. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  disease  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly.  In  such 
cases  it  is  apt  to  have  an  aciUe  farm,  and  exhibits,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  phenomena  of  ordinary  meningeal  inflammation.  Before  the  attack, 
the  patient  may  complain  of  headache,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurinm,  &c.,  which 
disappear  upon  the  occurrence  of  delirium.  The  pulse  is  inoreased  in  fre- 
quency and  force;  the  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  wild;  the  tongue  is  coated 
with  a  white  fur;  there  are  thirst,  anorexia,  constipation,  scanty  urine;  the 
patient  is  restless,  agitated,  sleepless,  often  violent ;  he  talks  incessantly,  raves, 
screams,  laughs,  flies  from  one  thought  to  another,  and  is  kept  in  bed  only  by 
force.  The  fever,  however,  is  not  usually  so  high  as  in  common  acute  menin- 
gitis ;  there  is  less  tendency  to  stupor;  and  the  progress  of  the  case  is  not  so 
rapid.  After  a  variable  period  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks,  or  longer, 
either  the  symptoms  assume  the  character  of  cerebral  oppression,  and  death 
ensaes  precedcMi  by  coma;  or,  what  is  much  more  common,  a  gradual  amend- 
ment takes  place,  the  febrile  symptoms  subside,  the  tongue  cleans,  the  appe- 
tite retorns,  and  the  patient  becomes  convalescent,  so  far  as  the  general  health 
is  concerned.  It  often  happens  that  the  delirium  disappears  with  the  other 
symptoms,  and  perfect  recovery  takes  place.  But  often  also  the  mind  remains 
disordered,  and  a  state  of  chronic  insanity  results. 

The  degree  of  this  febrile  and  inflammatory  disturbance  is  very  different  in 
different  cases.  It  is  almost  always  greatest  in  the  abrupt  attacks.  In  those 
which  have  approached  gradually  there  is  often  little  of  it  observable.  There 
may  be  a  slight  increase  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  general  temperaturei 
some  fur  upon  the  tongue,  an  offensive  breath,  and  more  or  less  loss  of  appe- 
tite ;  there  may  be  some  gastric  or  intestinal  uneasiness ;  the  skin  may  be  dry  ^ 
the  menstmal  flnx  in  women,  And  any  accidental  discharge  in  men,  may  cease; 
and  some  emaciation  may  take  place ;  but  the  patient  is  not  ill  enough  to  be 
confined  to  bed,  and  not  unfrequently  continues  upon  his  feet  as  if  in  health. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation ;  and  obsti- 
nate wakefulness  is  very  frequent,  continaing  for  many  days,  and,  as  some  have 
asserted,  occasionally  for  weeks  and  months.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
insane  is  an  ability  to  support  loss  of  sleep,  with  less  injury  than  would  be 
sustained  from  the  same  canse  in  ordinary  states  of  health.  Whatever  may 
be  the  amount  of  derangement  in  the  organic  functions  in  the  early  stage,  it 
generally  subsides  after  a  variable  duration,  and  leaves  the  patient  with  little 
other  observable  disorder  than  the  mental.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  Is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  attract  notice,  even  at  the  commencement ;  and,  in  certain  cases, 
the  patient  appears  rather  debilitated,  than  physically  excited;  the  pulse 
being  slower  and  less  vigorous  than  in  health. 

One  of  the  ordinary  characters  of  mania  is  the  tendency  to  paroxysms  of 
violence,  with  intervals  of  comparative  quietness  and  composure.  These  par- 
oxysms are  so  common  a  feature  of  this  variety  of  insanity,  as  to  have  acquired 
for  it  the  name  of  raving  madneai.  They  are  of  variable  duration,  lasting 
sometimes  only  a  few  hours,  sometimes  for  days,  or  weeks.  During  their 
eontinuance,  the  physical  signs  of  disease  are  often  increased  as  in  the  early 
stage;  the  pulse  being  accelerated,  the  tongue  often  fhrred,  the  appetite 
impaired,  &c.;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  these  are  the 
effects  of  the  excitement,  or  direct  results  of  the  same  cause.  They  are  pro- 
bably in  some  cases  the  one,  and  in  others  the  other.  Thus,  the  paroxysm 
sometimes  comes  on  spontaneously,  without  any  discoverable  cause  of  irri- 
tation, and  probably  depends  upon  increased  vascular  action  in  the  brain, 
which  is  sufficient  also  to  induce  a  certain  degree  of  fever.  In  other  instances, 
it  is  caused  by  some  real  or  imaginary  source  of  provocation;  as  oppositioB, 


UiB  approBcTi  or  Ibe  pftfoxysras,  and  'yoidhlanly'  si 
ueccssnrf  restraint.  Cases  of  periodicnl  ni&nia  m 
mental  depresstoD  takes  tbe  place  of  the  intertnisgioi 

Ad  attempt  to  deseribe  tbe  varioae  phases  of  mental  t 
cbI  patients  exhibit,  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  g« 
pre§ent.     The  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  upon  ii 
those  of  Prichard  and  Efiquirol  merit  especial  notice, 
brief  aoalyBis  of  the  phenumena 

All  the  cerebral  fonctions  which  express  tbe  state  < 
active  or  passive,  are  deranged.  There  are  nnttnabted 
this  derangement;  but  there  is  no  odd  piiiut,  in  rclatloi 
lect,  the  feeliDgs,  the  conscience,  or  the  will,  in  wbicb  th 
to  be  perfectly  sound. 

In  some  instances,  the  character  of  the  insaiiitjr.  botb 
moral  bearings,  receives  an  impress  from  the  nataral  pet 
Tidnal.     AmbitioD  leads  armies,  sits  npon  thrones,  or  i 
of  Deity;  vanity  decks  herself  in  gewgaws  and  tineel;   | 
animate  objects  the  kindly  affections  once  perhaps  i 
But  frequently,  also,  the  character  is  wholly  chaiijKrc<t 
place  of  con6dence,  affection  is  turned  into  hate,  and  ti 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  woman,  gives  way  to  utt«r 
aDii  the  grossest  obscenity  of  language. 

Sometimes,  along  with  the  wreck  of  the  intellect,  1ft 
nent  passion  or  illusion  in  which  the  tbongbts  appear 
are  a  link  connecting  mania  with  monomania. 

The  ordinary  deportment  of  the  patient,  except  W 
may  not  vary  greatly  from  that  of  health ;  hat  ofleai 
Sometimes  be  is  abstracted,  as  if  absorbed  in  his  own  < 
long  in  the  same  position,  talks  to  himself,  or  is  obg 
times,  on  the  contrary,  he  walks  about  iucesxantly,  sp 
will  listen  to  him,  holds  conversations  with  itnagiDar^. 
self  about  imaginary  concerns,  engages  in  some  mechi 
means  are  afforded  bira,  paints,  writes  letters,  makes  i 
snbiect  to  another,  seldom  comiiletini;  a  train  oT  refl 
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late  between  the  two  conditions ;  the  patient  being  at  one  time  cheerful,  at 
another  time  dall,  now  tmstfol  and  then  again  snspicioas,  the  sport  alike  of 
every  caprice  of  passion,  and  every  vagary  of  the  imagination. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  mania,  when  fhlly  formed,  is  the  entire  nnconscions- 
ness  of  the  patient  of  his  real  condition.  He  has  tnW  faith,  nsoally,  in  the 
correctness  of  his  own  judgments,  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  conduct;  and, 
however  mnch  apparently  the  mere  creature  of  impulse,  is  generally  not  with- 
out  a  motive  in  his  acts,  which  he  can  sometimes  explain  after  convalescence, 
though  it  is  often  obscure,  shadowy,  or  absurd.  He  is  even  aware  not  un« 
frequently  that  others  think  him  insane,  and  will  sometimes  control  his  own 
acts  and  expressions,  and  conceal  his  convictions,  from  the  consciousness  that 
they  will  tend  to  confirm  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  sanity.  Occasionally, 
f^om  the  opposition  between  his  own  standard  of  sanity  and  that  of  the  world 
around  him,  he  fancies  that  other  people  are  mad,  and  sometimes  exhibits 
considerable  ingenuity  in  proving  it;  like  the  insane  editors  of  a  journal  in 
one  of  the  asylums,  who,  having  collected  from  the  newspapers  numerous 
instances  of  violence,  lawlessness,  and  criminality,  ended  with  the  exclamatiou, 
''and  this  is  the  world  that  considers  itself  sane!"  A  natural  consequence 
of  his  belief  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  own  mind  is,  that  he  expects  to  be 
treated  like  one  possessed  of  his  reason,  and  is  often  very  sensitive  to  any 
want  of  dne  consideration. 

The  above  remarks  have  reference  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  patient's 
deportment  and  mental  habit  In  the  paroxysms  already  referred  to,  as 
occurring  frequently  and  irregularly  in  the  course  of  the  complaint,  the 
phenomena  are  peculiar.  The  brain  is  now  obviously  labouring  under  great 
excitement.  The  foce  is  often  flushed,  the  eyes  are  wild  and  fiery,  and  the 
temples  throb  with  the  increased  current  of  blood.  The  patient  talks  loudly, 
rapidly,  incoherently;  flies  from  one  topic  to  another,  and  finishes  none; 
vociferates,  screams,  implores,  threatens,  curses;  now  shrieks  as  with  the 
anguish  of  despair,  and  then  breaks  out  into  savage  laughter;  gesticulates 
violently,  breaks  everything  fragile  about  him,  strikes,  throws,  tears  his 
clothes,  rends  in  pieces  the  covering  of  his  bed,  strips  himself  naked,  even 
bites  his  own  flesh  in  his  insane  fury.  Broken  thoughts  chase  one  another 
with  fierce  haste  through  his  brain ;  every  wild  and  evil  passion,  malice,  fury, 
hatred,  revenge,  despair,  struggle  as  if  for  mastery  in  his  agitated  features; 
his  hair  stands  on  end ;  every  trait  of  his  meagre  countenance  is  distorted ; 
even  his  intimate  friends  would  scarcely  recognize  an  acquaintance  in  the 
demoniac  before  them.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  every  case  of  mania 
oflfers  paroxysms  so  violent  as  this,  nor  that  all  the  particular  features  are 
united  in  every  violent  case.  In  some  instances,  the  paroxysms  are  very  feeble, 
consisting  in  nothing  more  than  occasional  aggravation  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  under  exciting  influences.  Nor  is  it  to  be  understood  that  even 
the  greatest  violence  is  always  so  incoherent  in  its  mode  of  expression.  Occa« 
sionally,  even  maniacal  patients  confine  themselves  to  one  strain  of  feeling  or 
thought.  I  have  known  a  patient  to  rave,  scream,  and  implore  for  an  hour 
continuously,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  surrounded  by  robbers  who 
aimed  at  his  life.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysms,  the  patient  is  weak, 
exhausted,  pale,  frequently  gloomy  and  silent^  or  talks  to  himself,  and  appa- 
rently broods  over  his  troubles 

A  short  reference  to  the  state  of  the  individual  psychological  functions  will 
close  this  description.  SenaaHon  is  not  in  general  materially  deranged. 
Sight  and  hearing  are  sometimes  more  acute  or  sensitive  in  the  early  stages 
than  in  health;  patients  are  occasionally  extraordinarily  insusceptible  to 
extreme  cold,  and  to  painful  impressions,  or  at  least  unmindful  of  them; 
and  in  the  advanced  stages  there  is  often  some  decay  of  the  senses,  espe- 
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eiallj  of  hearing.  Bat,  ODtil  the  affection  lapses  into  dementia,  morbid 
sensation  is  not  a  striking  phenomenon.  The  perceptive  faculty,  more- 
over, is  for  the  most  part  not  Very  prominently  affected.  The  patient 
Qsnallj  recognizes  persons  and  objects,  appreciates  sonnds,  and  receives 
tolerably  correct  impressions  through  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  Bat 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  perceptions  are  sometimes  qaite  illosory. 
Imaginary  sights  are  seen,  imaginary  sounds  are  heard,  the  patient  con- 
verses aloud  with  imaginary  persons,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
perceptions  of  odour  and  taste  are  different  from  those  of  health.  One  kind 
of  misapprehension  is  not  nncommon.  The  patient,  struck  with  some  real 
or  fancied  resemblance  between  a  stranger  and  one  of  his  friends  or  relatives^ 
a  wife,  a  husband,  a  child,  for  example,  mistakes  the  former  for  the  latter, 
and  lavishes  upon  the  new  personage  the  attentions  which  the  reality  of  the 
iupposed  relatioa  would  suggest  Even  brute  animals,  or  things  withoni 
life,  may  become  the  objects  of  such  attentions.  Thus  a  bird,  or  a  cat,  may 
be  gifted  with  the  attributes  of  humanity ;  a  pillow,  or  a  stick  of  wood  may 
be  fondled  as  a  child ;  and  we  may  sometimes  see  a  patient  holding  up  a 
bed,  or  lifting  up  a  flower-pot,  to  save  the  bedstead  or  the  flower-stanid  from 
fatigue.  But  it  is  probable  that  mistakes  like  these  arise  more  from  a  per- 
verted mental  action  subsequent  to  perception,  than  from  disorder  of  the 
perception  itself.  The  reasoning  faculty  is  always  deranged.  Bet  it  is 
not  abolished.  The  patient  can  often  follow  out  Utiins  of  ratiocination  with 
considerable  correctness,  and  sometimes  even  with  much  ingenuity.  Bat 
he  is  apt  to  change  abruptly  from  one  course  of  thought  to  another  before 
the  first  is  completed ;  each  idea  that  presents  itself,  however  irrelative, 
becomes  the  starting  point  of  a  new  succession,  which  is,  in  its  tarn,  soon 
interrupted;  and  his  intellectual  action  is  thus  broken  up  into  disjointed 
fragments,  fitted  to  no  useful  purpose.  Again,  the  maniac  may  argue  for  a 
time  with  a  show  of  reason;  but  he  is  apt  to  base  his  logic  upon  some 
ludicrously  absurd  assumption,  of  which  he  cannot  perceive  the  folly,  and 
therefore  reaches  equally  absurd  conclusions.  He  often,  besides,  mistakes 
some  slight  semblance,  some  mere  shadow  of  association,  a  similaritj  of 
sound  in  a  word,  for  example,  for  a  legitimate  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
and  thus,  even  when  starting  from  correct  premises,  is  led  into  the  most 
egpregious  errors.  The  judgment  is,  perhaps,  more  perverted  than  any  other 
fiiculty.  It  is  the  quality  of  mind  which  is  most  rarely  perfect  in  healthy 
and  which  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  most  defective  in  mental  nn- 
soundness.  The  maniac  cannot  duly  appreciate  his  relation  to  the  worid 
around  him,  cannot  shape  his  course  in  accordance  with  the  various  inters 
ests,  opinions,  and  feelings  of  others,  and  is,  therefore,  constantly  enooanter- 
ing  difficulties  and  vexations,  which  aggravate  his  disease,  and  generally 
render  confinement  essential.  The  imagination  in  mania  is  often  greatly 
excited,  fruitful  in  its  suggestions,  not  anfreqnently  brilliant  in  its  illusive 
picturing;  but  always  deranged.  The  pictures  which  it  forms,  like  the 
workings  of  the  insane  reason,  are  without  due  connection  or  relation  of 
parts,  mere  jumbled  assemblages  of  the  grotesque,  the  ludicrous,  the  wild, 
the  fearful;  shifting,  too,  like  dreamy  phantasms,  to  which  it  is  probable 
that  they  bear  no  slight  resemblance.  Memory  is  one  of  the  fitcalties  that 
suffers  least  in  this  variety  of  insanity.  Maniacs  can  often  vividly  recall 
past  events,  whether  relating  to  themselves  or  others;  and  they  sometimes 
take  a  malicions  pleasure  in  suggesting  disagreeable  recollectiono.  Even 
incidents  which  attend  their  illness  they  frequentiy  remember  with  greater 
or  less  accuracy,  and  often,  after  recovery,  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
kindness  or  harshness  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  and  feelings  sach 
a§  these  recollections  are  caleolated  to  excito.    The  imiMive  quality  is  also 
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retained  by  them  in  a  considerable  deg^ree ;  and,  like  children,  or  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  they  may  often  be  induced,  by  the  example  of  others 
aroand  them,  to  regulate  their  deportment,  and  restrain  their  insane  pro- 
pensities. We  may  often  most  nsefolly  avail  ourselves  of  this  property  of 
the  maniacal  character  in  our  course  of  treatment  It  is  a  fact  of  some  in- 
terest, that,  in  the  cerebral  excitement  of  mania,  faculties  which  before  lay 
dormant,  have  been  sometimes  called  into  existence,  as,  for  example,  those 
of  music  and  painting ;  and  a  certain  degree  of  wU  or  humour  is  not  un- 
common, either  retained  amid  the  ruin  of  nobler  powers,  or  generated  by  the 
new  stimulus  to  the  brain. 

The  emotional  functions  are  not  less  disordered  than  the  intellectual  In 
some  cases,  there  is  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  the  natural  qualities;  in  others, 
a  complete  change.  In  general,  the  maniac  is  more  irascible  than  in  health, 
surrenders  himself  more  readily  to  every  impulse,  is  often  suspicious,  revenge- 
ful, malicious;  and  the  countenance  is  sometimes  fearfully  expressive  of  hit 
uncontrolled  passions.  Among  the  most  common  results  of  the  disease  is  an 
alteration  of  the  natural  affections.  Connubial,  parental,  and  filial  love  are 
not  unfrequently  exchanged  for  indifference,  forgetfulness,  even  suspicion  and 
hatred.  The  dislike  of  the  insane  for  their  former  nearest  and  most  intimate 
friends  is  almost  proverbial;  and  the  exhibition  of  such  a  dislike  is  sometimes 
among  the  first  observable  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Excesses  of  pride,  am- 
bition, and  vanity  are  firequently  witnessed.  But  the  kindlier  emotions  are 
occasionally  also  morbidly  developed  or  directed.  The  insane  not  unfre- 
quently form  irrational  or  whimsical  attachments.  Love,  in  its  purest  form, 
is  sometimes  exhibited,  especially  by  women,  who  betray  their  insanity  by 
openly  lavishing  marks  of  tenderness,  which  in  their  sane  state  they  would 
have  been  most  solicitous  to  conceal.  Delicacy  and  the  sense  of  shame  appear 
often  to  be  quite  abolished.  There  is  not  unfrequently  a  strange  propensity 
to  go  naked.  Lascivious  desires  are  expressed  openly  by  language  and  ges- 
tures. Personal  cleanliness  is  disgustingly  neglected.  Patients  sometimes 
smear  themselves  with  their  own  excrement.  Notwithstanding  the  violence 
of  maniacs,  they  are  usually  wanting  in  steady  courage.  It  has  been  often 
observed  that,  if  regarded  fixedly  and  firmly  by  a  sane  individual,  especially 
one  having  official  power  over  them,  they  will  drop  their  eye,  and  yield  for  a 
time,  though  the  moment  before  fierce  and  threatening.  But  this  is  not  uni- 
versally true ;  and  some  caution  is  advisable  not  to  trust  too  much  to  their 
presumed  submissiveness.  As  with  the  thoughts  in  mania,  so  is  it  generally 
also  with  the  feelings.  They  are  exceedingly  unstable.  The  patient  passes 
rapidly  from  one  state  to  its  opposite.  The  mental  cords  vibrate  in  quick 
Succession  with  the  whole  gamut  of  the  passions. 

The  exaltation  of  the  cerebral  action  is  exhibited  strongly  in  the  increased 
muscular  power.  In  their  paroxysms,  the  insane  sometiues  evince  almost  in- 
credible strength  and  activity,  and  an  amount  of  endurance  altogether  beyond 
their  capacity  in  health. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  first  symptoms  of  physical  disorder,  if  such 
symptoms  existed,  the  general  health  does  not  usually  appear  to  be  much  im- 

Cired.  The  patient  is  liable  to  occasional  attacks  of  the  ordinary  diseases; 
is  perhaps,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  emaciated  and  of  a  squalid  ap« 
pearance ;  his  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver  may  be  variously  disordered ;  he 
may  even  suffer  with  accessions  of  acute  cerebral  symptoms ;  but  in  general 
there  is  little  prominent  derangement. 

The  disease,  if  it  continue,  may  now  pursue  one  of  two  courses.  Either  i% 
may  pass  gradually  into  the  state  of  dementia,  to  be  described  directly,  or  may 
settle  into  confirmed  mania,  which  thus  becomes  the  habit  of  the  mind,  after 
a  complete  apparent  restoration  of  physical  health,  and  may  continue  for 
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many  years,  or  for  life.  In  the  latter  case,  the  patient  generally  dies  in  the 
end  not  of  the  cerebral  affection,  in  which  the  insanity  may  have  originated, 
bnt  of  some  accidental  disease,  as  phthisis,  or  inflammation  of  the  laoga, 
pleura,  or  alimentary  canal.  It  has  been  supposed  that  insane  persons  are 
peculiarly  exempt  from  ordinary  diseases,  that  they  are  less  liable  to  be  affected 
by  prevalent  epidemics  than  the  sane,  and  that  the  complaint  affords  a  pecu- 
liar protection  against  phthisis.  There  may,  possibly,  be  some  troth  in  this 
belief;  bnt  the  prophylactic  influence  of  insani^  has  been  much  exaggerated ; 
and  the  fact  is,  that  evidences  of  serious  disease  of  the  lungs  are  sometimes 
revealed  by  dissection,  which  had  escaped  notice  during  life.  On  the  whole* 
the  probability  is,  that,  independently  of  organic  disease  in  the  brain,  mania 
has  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  in  consequence,  in  some  measure,  of  the  wemr- 
ing  influence  of  nervous  excitement  upon  the  organic  functions,  but  still  more 
from  the  injurious  influences,  partly  necessary,  partly  accidental,  to  which  the 
patients  are  often  exposed,  such  as  confinement,  unsuitable  diet,  excesses  of 
cold  or  heat,  insufficient  clothing,  and  various  ill  usage. 

A  curious  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bloody  cysts  in  the  external  ear  has 
been  noticed  in  not  a  few  maniacal  patients,  and  has  been  considered  by  some 
as  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  affection  begins  with  congestion  of  the 
part,  followed  by  effusion  of  blood,  which  is  gradually  absorbed,  leaving  per- 
manent induration,  and  sometimes  atrophy  of  the  ear.  It  may  last  many 
years.  (B,  and  F.  Med.'Chir,  Bev.^  Jan.  1858,  p.  169.) 

From  the  researches  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Sutherland,  it  appears  that  the  excre- 
tion of  the  phosphates  by  the  kidneys,  in  acute  mania,  in  the  stage  of  excite* 
ment,  exceeds  the  normal  standard,  while  in  the  exhaustion  following  excite- 
ment, it  falls  below  the  average  in  health.  (Med.'Chirurg,  Trans.,  xxxviii. 
p.  279.) 

Recoveries  from  mania  often  take  place,  especially  within  the  first,  aecoDd, 
or  third  year.  After  the  latter  period,  they  become  more  and  more  rare; 
though  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  the  disease  has  been  cured  at  Tarioos 
times  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  year;  and  one  is  mentioned  bj  Pinel, 
in  which  the  patient  recovered  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  years. 

The  cure  is  sometimes  abrupt ;  the  patient  passing  at  once  f^om  a  state  of 
insanity  to  the  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties.  It  is  said  that  the  change 
is  occasionally  attendant  upon  the  supervention  of  another  disease,  or  the  oo- 
currence  of  what  have  been  considered  critical  affections,  such  as  a  diarrhcDai 
copious  perspiration,  various  hemorrhages,  abscesses,  or  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Mnch  more  frequently  the  amendment  is  very  gradual,  liable  to  occasional 
interruptions,  or  partial  relapses,  but,  on  the  whole,  advancing  towards  per- 
fect sanity.  One  of  the  most  favourable  indications  is  the  appearance  of  a 
eonsciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of  his  real  condition.  Not  nnfre- 
qnently,  too,  headache  or  other  cerebral  uneasiness  occurs  npon  the  subaideuoa 
of  the  delirium.  ^  The  convalescence  usaally  occupies  a  period  varying  froa 
two  or  three  to  six  or  eight  weeks.  In  some  instances  it  is  perfect;  ia 
others  the  cure  is  only  partial,  the  patient  retaining  some  peculiarity  of  think- 
ing or  deportment  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  during  the  remainder  of  hia  life. 
Relapses  are  not  upfV^quent  Out  of  2804  cases,  as  stated  by  Esqnirol, 
there  were  292  relapses,  or  about  one-tenth.  The  nomber  may,  perhaps^ 
vary  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth,  according  to  the  completeness  of  the  core, 
and  the  subsequent  position  of  the  patient  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  tlio 
disease.  These  remarks  in  reference  to  the  cure  of  mania  apply  ^ao  to  the 
other  varieties. 

2.  Dementia.— This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  that  form  of  general  in- 
sanity in  which  the  mental  fnnotions  are  enfeebled.  It  is  a  conditiou  of 
mental  imbecility,  or  of  faUdty,  diifering,  in  its  complete  C»rm,  from  original 
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idiocy  only  in  the  circninstaDce,  that,  ia  the  latter,  there  never  has  been  in- 
tellect, and  the  mind  appears  to  be  a  blank,  while,  in  the  former,  the  broken 
remains  of  a  preyioas  intelligence  are  generally  discorerable.  The  affection 
is  characterized,  not  by  a  want  of  ideas,  bnt  by  an  entire  want  of  coherence 
between  them.  The  passions,  the  conscience,  the  will,  may  not  be  quite 
obliterated ;  bnt  their  exhibitions  are  generally  feeble,  fragmentary,  merely 
habitual.  An  imperfect  memory  of  the  past  remains;  but  present  objects 
and  incidents  make  no  impression,  or  are  forgotten  immediately. 

Dementia  is  not  fully  formed  at  once.  It  in  general  comes  on  gradually, 
and  exists  in  various  degrees;  and  there  is  every  grade  between  the  per- 
fectly sane,  or  the  maniacal  condition  of  mind,  and  complete  imbecility. 

When  the  result  of  previous  mania  or  monomania,  it  makes  its  appearance 
by  a  gradual  diminution  of  coherence  in  the  thoughts,  of  apparent  motive  in 
the  actions,  of  vigour  in  the  will,  memory,  feelings,  and  passions.  Paroxysms 
of  violence  still  occur,  bnt  they  are  less  frequent,  more  subdued,  more  mo- 
tiveless than  before ;  the  mere  waves  of  a  tempest  which  has  subsided. 

In  some  instances,  the  passage  of  mania  or  monomania  into  dementia  is 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  paralytic  symptoms,  indicative  of  organic  disease 
in  the  brain.  Even  before  the  intellect  is  quite  lost,  evidences  of  commencing 
palsy  are  offered  in  the  hesitating  speech,  the  stiff  or  uncertain  movements, 
the  tottering  walk,  and  false  steps  of  the  patient  With  the  progressive 
weakening  of  the  mind,  the  palsy  increases,  so  that  ideas  and  the  power  of 
expression  appear  to  be  nearly  lost  together.  Along  with  the  organs  of 
speech,  the  lower  extremities  usually  suffer  most;  walking  becomes  diflScult 
or  quite  impossible;  and  the  patient  is  confined  to  a  chair,  and  finally  to  his 
bed,  where  the  constant  pressure  is  apt  to  occasion  sloughing  upon  the  back 
and  hips.  Involuntary  discharges  from  the  bladder  and  bowels  now  come 
on ;  and  general  sensibility  is  so  much  impaired,  that  little  if  any  uneasiness 
is  produced  by  severely  pinching  the  limbs.  Occasionally  partial  or  general 
convulsions  vary  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Death  usually  occurs  in  these 
cases,  according  to  M.  Bayle,  at  a  period  varying  from  three  months  to  two 
or  three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  stage  of  dementia.  Dissection 
proves  the  existence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

In  other  cases,  the  passage  of  mania  into  dementia  is  not  attended  with 
this  failure  of  the  physical  powers.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  wearing  reaction 
of  the  cerebral  excitement  upon  the  general  health  ceases  with  its  cause,  the 
patient  not  unfrequently  increases  in  flesh ;  the  organic  functions  retaining 
their  vigour  amidst  the  decay  of  those  belonging  to  the  mental  constitution. 

Dementia  sometimes  occurs  as  an  origintd  affection.  It  then  first  shows 
itself,  as  a  general  rule,  in  failure  of  the  memory.  The  patient  can  usually 
recollect  remote  events,  but  those  passing  at  the  time  make  little  impression, 
and  are  forgotten  quickly.  Words  also  are  forgotten,  or  ludicrously  misap- 
plied; persons  and  things  being  frequently  called  by  the  wrong  names. 
Sometimes  the  patient  appears  to  live  in  the  past,  and  speaks  of  having  re- 
cently visited  old  friends  long  since  deceased,  or  of  mingling  in  events  which 
had  perhaps  occurred  in  his  youth.  The  power  of  reasoning  is  gradually 
quite  lost  The  ideas  may  have  a  sort  of  concatenation  depending  on  old 
associations ;  but  the  mind  is  wholly  incapable  of  a  train  of  thought  leading 
to  any  rational  conclusion.  The  feelings,  conscience,  and  will  undergo  a 
similar  decay.  Former  friends  are  seen  without  emotion ;  the  capacity  for 
grief  and  for  joy  seem  to  be  alike  impaired  or  lost;  only  some  former  ruling 
passion,  such  as  ambition  or  avarice,  may  yet  exert  an  influence  almost  me- 
chanical over  the  conduct.  Patients  in  this  state  are  not  unfrequently  capa- 
ble of  certain  habitual  employments,  which  require  no  mental  effort  They 
play  at  certain  games,  draw,  paint,  kuit»  and  perform  various  domestic  fane- 
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tions  with  considerable  efficiency  and  re^larity.  Bat,  In  the  progress  of  the 
affection,  even  these  feeble  powers  are  lost  There  is  a  total  want  of  com- 
prehension and  thonght  The  man  is  redaced  to  the  state  of  a  bmte  witb- 
ont  its  instincts.  The  lower  animal  functions  still  remain.  Some  patients 
exhibit  much  muscular  activity,  jump,  run  about,  dance  in  circles,  sometjines 
Jabber  incessantly,  uttering  words  or  parts  of  words  rapidly  and  withoot  dis- 
coverable meaning.  Others  are  quite  silent,  sit  crouching  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, which  they  change  only  under  the  guidance  of  others,  and  to  which 
they  return  when  uncontrolled,  pay  no  attention  to  things  or  events  about 
them,  appear  insensible  alike  to  heat  and  cold,  eat  only  when  food  is  placed 
before  them,  are  utterly  inattentive  to  personal  cleanliness  or  to  decency  in  the 
offices  of  defecation  and  micturition,  look  at  you  with  a  meaningless  stars,  a 
▼acant  face,  or  an  idiotic  laugh.  At  last,  scarcely  any  consciousness  is  evinced ; 
and  their  condition  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  mere  vegetatire  existence,  per- 
haps with  the  power  of  locomotion,  perhaps  deprired  even  of  this  by  the  sv- 
pervention  of  paralysis.  In  all  the  stages,  however,  of  this  affection,  the 
brain  appears  capable  of  being  excited  by  temporary  influences  to  a  higher 
grade  of  activity.  Some  glimmerings  of  intellect,  some  excitement  of  the 
passions,  some  little  show  of  sentiment  may  now  and  then  appear,  like  ipte9 
jatui  in  the  darkness.  Death,  in  dementia,  may  occur  from  the  superrention 
of  various  acute  or  chronic  disease,  having  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
brain ;  or  it  may  apparently  depend  upon  the  cerebral  affection,  life  being 
terminated  by  an  apoplectic  seizure,  or  the  slow  progp'ess  of  paralysis. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  individuals  who  have  long  remained  in  a  seem- 
ing state  of  vegetative  existence,  entirely  silent,  apparently  attending  to  no- 
thing, and  caring  for  nothing,  eating  only  what  was  given  them,  and  wholly 
inattentive  to  their  person,  have  suddenly  thrown  off  this  lethargy,  and 
resumed  their  usual  mental  activity,  with  or  without  a  complete  return  to 
reason.  Dr.  Earle  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  brought  for  insanity  into 
an  asylum  under  his  care,  who  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargy  and  appa- 
rent dementia,  without  speech  for  several  weeks,  and  without  voluntary  loco- 
motion for  many  months.  All  at  once  he  roused  himself  from  his  seeming 
fSiituity ;  and  the  doctor  was  first  made  sensible  of  the  change,  by  seeing  him 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  convulsing  them  with 
laughter  by  his  antics  and  witticisms.  In  such  cases,  the  dementia  may  some- 
times be  only  apparent,  and  the  obstinate  simulation  of  it  the  result  of  an 
insane  determination.  In  the  case,  however,  referred  to,  it  was  not  so;  for 
the  patient  relapsed,  and  fell  into  the  same  state  of  dementia  as  before. 

The  proportion  of  the  phosphates  excreted  with  the  urine,  in  cases  of  de- 
mentia examined  by  Drs.  A.  J.  Sutherland  and  Bence  Jones,  is  much  below 
that  of  the  healthy  standard,  owing,  as  supposed,  to  a  deficiency  of  cerebral 
action.  (Med.'Ghirurg.  2Vans.,  xxxviii.  281.) 

8.  Moral  Insanity. — The  existence  of  derangement  of  the  emotional 
fhnctions,  distinct  from  the  intellectual,  has  been  long  admitted.  Pinel  called 
attention,  in  1881,  to  a  form  of  this  disease,  which  he  named  "mania  with- 
out delirium,"  or  "reasoning  insanity."  Numerous  examples  of  the  affec- 
tion are  given  by  Dr.  Bush,  under  the  name  of  moral  derangementi  in  his 
treatise  on  **  Diseases  of  (he  Mind,^*  published  in  1812.  But  the  soljeet 
has  been  most  elaborately  considered  by  Dr.  Prichard,  who  g^ve  to  tkii 
variety  of  mental  disease  the  title  of  moral  insanity,  and  defined  it  to  be  "a 
morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings,  affections,  and  active  powers,  withoat  aoj 
illusion  or  erroneous  conviction  impressed  upon  the  understanding.''  There 
are  numerous  individuals  mingling  in  society,  and  participating  in  the  ordi- 
nary avocations  of  other  men,  whose  sentiments  and  conduct  are  so  peciillar 
as  to  attract  general  attentioii ;  bat  who  can  reason  so  well  npon  all  sabjids 
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within  their  capacity,  and  whose  intellect  is  often  so  clear,  and,  in  manj  in- 
stances, even  strong,  that  no  one  qaestions  their  sanitj.  Thej  are  simply 
said  to  be  singular  or  eccentria  Now  the  fact  is,  that  soch  individnals  are 
not  nnfrequently  as  moch  nnder  the  control  of  their  morbid  feelings,  act  as 
irrationally  in  obedience  to  these  feelings,  and  are  morally  as  little  responsi- 
ble for  their  acts,  as  others  who  carry  oat  in  their  conduct  some  false  conclu- 
sion of  the  intellect.  Snch  persons  shoold  certainly  be  considered  as  insane. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  draw  the  line,  in  all  of  these  cases,  between  sanity  and 
insanity,  to  determine  how  far  the  deviation  from  the  ordinary  coorse  may 
proceed  without  passing  the  limits  of  mere  eccentricity;  but  the  same  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  defining  with  precision  the  boundary  between  health 
and  disease  in  general.  The  case  may  be  considered  as  coming  within  the 
proYince  of  insanity,  when  the  conduct  of  the  IndiTidual  materially  interferes 
with  the  safety  or  comfort  of  other  persons;  and,  in  doubtful  instances,  the 
judgment  may  be  very  much  aided  by  the  consideration  of  the  origin  and 
causes  of  the  peculiar  state  of  mind.  If  there  has  been  at  any  period  a 
marked  change  in  the  feelings;  if  the  individual  affected  was  at  one  time  like 
other  men,  and  fell  into  the  new  condition  after  some  great  misfortune,  or 
other  circumstance  calculated  very  much  to  disturb  the  mind;  if  the  affection 
can  be  traced  to  an  attack  of  illness,  or  has  occurred  in  one  preyiously  affected 
with  ordinary  insanity,  or  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  insane, 
there  would  be  little  hasard  of  mistake  in  ascribing  the  peculiarities  of  the 
character  to  this  disease.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  patient  may 
not  form  erroneous  judgments  in  moral  insanity.  Like  all  others  under  the 
influence  of  strong  feelings  of  any  kind,  he  is  liable  to  be  warped  in  the 
formation  of  his  opinions;  but  these  are  not  manifestly  absurd,  or  of  a  char- 
acter to  exhibit  any  peculiar  deficiency  of  reasoning  power. 

The  disorder  may  eyince  itself  in  the  g^eral  condition  of  the  feelings,  or 
in  reference  more  especially  to  a  particular  passion.  Sometimes  it  appears  to 
consist  in  a  state  of  general  excitement  The  patient  exhibits  an  excessire 
cheerfulness  or  hilarity  without  cause,  cherishes  confident  hopes,  forms  mag- 
nificent projects,  makes  large  purchases,  enters  into  imprudent  speculations, 
or  lives  in  a  constant  state  of  spiritual  exaltation.  In  other  instances,  there 
is  an  equally  causeless  depression ;  everything  is  viewed  through  a  medium  of 
gloom ;  the  patient  can  see  no  pleasure  in  store  for  him ;  he  is  apt  to  be  re- 
tiring, solitary,  moody;  and  occasionally  withdraws  from  all  social  intercourse, 
and  shuts  himself  up  in  his  apartments  for  months,  or  perhaps  for  years. 

Another  form  of  moral  insanity  is  that  of  excessive  irascibility.  The  least 
opposition  is  apt  to  throw  the  patient  into  ungovernable  rage,  driving  him  to 
the  commission  of  acts,  of  which  in  his  cooler  moments  he  repents,  and  for 
which  he  may  be  ready  to  apologise ;  but  which  are  repeated  ag^in  under 
similar  circumstances.  A  regard  for  public  opinion,  or  the  fear  of  personal 
consequences,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  control  the  expression  of  these  feel- 
ings ;  but,  when  no  such  restraint  exists,  they  are  allowed  fbll  sway,  and  the 
patient  seems  to  take  an  insane  delight  in  their  indulgence.  To  abuse  or 
even  strike  a  fond  parent,  or  other  near  relative  or  friend,  to  curse  and  revile, 
to  pour  out  torrents  of  reproaches  and  accusations  without  foundation,  and, 
when  there  is  powerlessness  at  the  same  time,  to  scream  and  roar,  and  use 
all  kinds  of  frantic  gestures  in  the  violence  of  impotent  rage,  are  among  the 
acts  of  persons  affected  vrith  this  species  of  insanity.  Tet,  towards  the  world 
at  large,  their  conduct  may  be  irreproachable ;  and,  though  often  willing  to 
admit  themselves  in  the  wrong  to  the  objects  of  their  excitement,  they  find 
plausible  excuses  which  deceive  the  multitude,  and  sometimes  make  them- 
selves appear  to  be  persecuted  individuals. 

The  diilbaae  may  take  the  form  of  suspicion  or  jealousy;  or  it  may  appear 
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as  a  complete  want  of  the  moral  sense,  or  conscience,  so  that  the  person  af> 
fected  shall  be  incapable  of  the  feeling  of  wrong  or  criminalitj ;  bat  lie,  da* 
fraud,  and,  if  he  dare,  steal,  without  compunction,  and  eren  with  a  keen  relish. 
Sometimes  it  is  revenge,  hate,  or  mere  cruelty  that  constitutes  the  insanitj, 
and  persons  of  this  kind  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  the  infliction  of  pain.  The 
passion  of  lo?e,  or  the  coarser  sexnal  propensity,  is  liable  to  the  same  mad 
excesses,  and  sometimes  leads  to  the  most  fearful  acts.  As  observed  bj  Dr. 
Prichard,  there  is  apt,  in  this  kind  of  insanity,  to  be  a  disregard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  selfishness,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
want  of  decent  reserve,  in  many  instances,  in  regard  to  the  concerns  of  the 
patient,  his  domestic  difficulties  or  relations,  arising  perhaps  from  inabili^ 
to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  others,  or  to  suppose  that  they  are  different  from 
his  own.  An  irresistible  propensity  to  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which 
is  now  and  then  met  with  in  individuals  paroxysmally,  and  qaite  independent 
of  the  mere  habit  of  drinking,  may  be  referred  to  this  affection. 

This  form  of  partial  insanity,  if  not  subdued,  is  very  apt  in  time  to  end  in 
monomania.  The  excess  of  a  particular  passion  leads  at  length  into  some 
fixed  illusion  connected  with  the  existing  propensity ;  and  the  patient,  before 
considered  merely  eccentric,  perhaps  condemned  for  his  excesses,  perhaps 
punished  as  a  criminal,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  insane. 

4.  Monomania. — This  expressive  title  was  proposed  by  Esquirol,  who, 
however,  confined  it  to  those  cases  in  which  the  insanity  was  limited  to  a  sin* 
gle  object,  or  a  small  number  of  objects,  "  with  excitement,  and  the  predomi* 
nance  of  a  cheerful  and  expansive  passion,"  while  to  that  form  of  the  disease 
in  which  the  solitary  or  limited  delusion  was  attended  with  "predominance 
of  a  melancholy  and  depressing  passion,"  he  gave  the  name  of  lypemanta, 
synonymous  with  the  melancholia  of  the  ancients.  But,  though  there  are 
cases  in  which  this  diffiBrence  in  the  state  of  the  feelings  is  very  obvious,  yet 
others  occur  in  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  dis- 
positions predominates;  one,  perhaps,  prevailing  at  one  time,  and  the  other 
at  another,  or  no  peculiar  tendency  to  either  ^ing  exhibited.  There  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  to  be  any  ground  for  such  a  division  in  the  essential 
nature  of  the  affiection ;  and  the  term  monomania,  as  here  used,  is  applied 
to  all  cases  of  illusion  upon  one  subject,  or  in  one  direction,  without  refer* 
ence  to  the  state  of  the  feelings.  The  moral  insaniiy  of  Dr.  Prichard  has 
been  included  by  Bsquirol  under  monomania;  but  surely  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  passions,  the  sentiments,  the  conscience  are  delirious  without  the 
reason ;  in  which  the  moral  as  contradistinguished  froni  the  intellectual  nature 
is  the  main  seat  of  the  affection.  A  proper  view  of  this  subject  is  important 
both  in  its  therapeutical  and  medico-legal  relations;  for,  if  intellectoal  delo- 
sion  is  made  a  necessary  ingredient  of  insanity,  many  a  curable  patient  will 
be  allowed  to  pass,  through  neglect,  into  confirmed  insanity;  and  many  an 
unfortunate  person  will  be  sentenced  to  the  gallows  or  the  prison,  who  would 
be  more  appropriately  sheltered  in  a  lunatic  asylunt 

The  statement  that  the  monomaniac  is  quite  sane  upon  all  other  points 
than  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  his  illusion  must  be  received  with  some 
allowance.  There  may  be  such  cases;  but  they  are  comparatively  rare.  In 
most  instances,  something  peculiar  will  be  discovered  in  his  general  mode  of 
thinking  and  acting,  something  in  which  he  differs  from  other  men,  and  firoa 
what  he  himself  was  before  the  commencement  of  his  insanity.  He  would 
be  counted  among  eocentric  individuals  independently  of  his  peculiar  insane 
notion ;  and,  in  different  monomaniacal  cases,  there  is  a  gradation  of  insen- 
sible steps,  from  this  mere  eccentricity  up  to  the  limits  where  positive  and 
undoubted  mania  begins. 

In  the  greater  nnmber  of  monomaniacal  patients^  tke  intellect&al  illnsioa 
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18  connected  with  a  morbid  exaltation  of  some  one  of  the  paadoni,  and  is  pro- 
bably based  apon  it.  The  exaggerated  passion  places  olgecta  calculated  to 
gratify  it  so  frequently  and  so  strongly  before  the  imagination  of  the  patient, 
that  they  appear  at  length  to  the  mind's  eye  with  all  the  distinctness  and 
reality  of  an  impression  throagh  the  senses,  a  suggestion  of  the  inner  con- 
sciousness, or  a  conclusion  of  the  judgment  He  can  no  more  refuse  to 
belieye  tbem,  than  to  beliere  in  the  existence  of  what  he  sees  or  feels,  or  in 
a  self-eyident  troth.  Hence  it  is  that  moral  insanity  so  frequently  ends  in 
monomania. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  though  quite  confident  of  the  tmth  of  his  insane 
notion,  the  monomaniac  not  nnfrequently  either  has  some  imperfect  consciona- 
ness  of  his  want  of  sanity,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  opinions  which  others  wonld  be  apt  to  entertain  of  it,  were  the  real  state 
of  his  convictions  made  known.  Hence,  he  will  frequently  conceal  it  car^ 
fully  from  the  knowledge  of  others;  and,  when  at  length  his  delusion  has  be>> 
come  so  intense  as  quite  to  have  got  the  mastery  oTer  his  judgpnent,  it  will  be 
found  that  he  has  long  secretly  cherished  this  insane  notion,  while  mingling 
nnsuspected  in  the  world. 

The  character  of  the  insanity  may  depend  on  the  preyious  dominant  paa- 
sion,  and  will  not  nnfrequently  also  be  influenced  by  the  original  cause  of 
the  affection.  A  morbid  pride  or  ambition  will  make  the  monomaniac  a 
governor,  a  president,  a  nobleman,  a  king,  a  god ;  and  sometimes  even  per* 
sonal  identity  is  lost,  and  he  becomes  some  particular  great  man  who  may 
happen  to  occupy  largely  the  attention  of  the  world.  Thns,  there  were 
many  Napoleons  during  the  career  of  that  gp*eat  commander.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  many  of  the  pretenders  to  thrones,  who  have  been  punished 
as  criminals,  were  really  monomaniacs,  who  had  full  faith  in  the  justice  of 
their  claims.  The  peculiar  tendency  of  the  mind  to  cheerfulness  or  despond- 
ency will  affect  the  nature  of  the  conviction.  Thus,  the  ambitions,  cheer- 
ful monomaniac  will  imagine  himself  a  monarch  on  his  throne ;  a  melancholy 
one,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  may  possess  the  same  dignity,  does  so  in  a 
prison  or  in  chains.  From  excess  of  avarice  springs  the  belief,  on  the  one 
band,  of  immense  wealth,  on  the  other,  of  broken  fortunes,  and  probable 
death  in  a  poor-house.  Vanity  will  plume  herself  on  high  fashion,  or  splen- 
did dress,  or  will  monrn  over  some  beanty  supposed  to  be  extinguished,  an 
eye,  for  example,  that  has  lost  its  softness,  or  a  form  its  grace.  Love  will 
be  exquisitely  happy  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  sweet  attachments,  though 
the  object  may  be  absent,  or  dead,  a  superior  being,  a  brute  animal,  or  a 
piece  of  inanimate  matter;  or  it  will  pine  over  imaginary  desertion,  over 
TOWS  that  have  been  broken,  or  affections  in  the  grave.  Sometimes  a  sup* 
posed  absence  of  all  feeling  will  be  alike  the  delusion  and  the  distress  of  the 
monomaniac.  A  wife  laments  that  she  can  no  more  love  her  husband  or  chil- 
dren, and  feels  as  though  a  heart  of  stone  were  in  her  bosom.  The  conscience^ 
or  religious  principle,  when  diseased,  leads  to  convictions  which  are  very 
diversified,  according  to  tbe  tendency  of  the  feelings,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  patient  may  be  placed.  One  person  will  be  in  ecstacies  from 
immediate  intercourse  with  deity ;  another  will  be  weighed  down  with  thil 
terrible  despair  of  having  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  or  of  being 
on  some  other  account  condemned  to  eternal  misery.  When  the  world  be* 
lieved  in  demons,  monomaniacs  possessed  with  devils,  or  demoniacs  as  they 
were  called,  were  not  uncommon ;  and,  when  witchcraft  was  in  vogue,  the 
▼ietims  of  popular  delusion  not  unfrequently  shared  the  vulgar  belief  in 
their  own  supernatural  powers.  Jealousy  imagines  that  the  most  sacred 
obligations  have  been  violated,  and  fixing  the  charge,  without  the  least  show 
VOL.  IL  48 
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of  reasoD,  apon  Bome  innocent  indiTidaal,  pnrenes  him  with  all  the  rmocoor 
of  the  most  inveterate  malice,  or  the  most  deadly  reyenge.     Fear  thinks  itself  > 
porsned  by  justice,  condemned  to  death,  beset  with  enemies. 

In  many  instances,  a  morbid  depression  of  mind  gives  rise  to  illnsioBS, 
which  are  of  the  most  diversified  character.  Allusion  has  been  already  made 
to  several  which  appear  to  spring  from  some  special  passion.  Not  nnfre- 
qnently  the  insane  notion  has  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  frame.  The 
patient  imagines  himself  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  as  syphilis,  can- 
cer, &c.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  snake,  lizard,  or  other  disgnsting  or 
horrible  reptile  in  his  stomach  or  bowels.  Some  have  the  notion  that  they 
have  been  converted  into  a  brute  animal,  the  sounds  and  actions  of  which  they 
imitate.  Others  entertain  some  whimsical  notion  as  to  their  physkal  condi- 
tion, believing  themselves  tea-pots,  and  assuming  a  position  accordingly,  or 
made  of  glass,  and  tremblingly  fearful  lest  they  should  be  broken,  or  enor- 
mously swollen,  so  that  they  cannot  pass  through  a  doorway.  Instances  are 
related  in  which  the  patient  has  even  thought  himself  dead. 

The  melancholy  monomaniac  is,  in  some  instances,  very  excitable,  easily 
impressed  by  slight  causes,  fretful  and  peevish  or  irascible,  disposed  to  eon- 
vert  every  new  sound  or  sight  into  a  source  of  discomfort,  vexation,  or  alarm, 
restless  and  wakeful,  and  exceedingly  communicative  upon  the  subject  of  his 
trouble,  his  terrors,  his  despair.  In  other  instances,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
obstinately  silent,  sad,  gloomy,  or  morose,  perhaps  misanthropic,  seemingly 
concentrated  upon  his  own  insane  notion,  scarcely  sensible  of  changes  that 
are  going  on  around  him,  and  incapable  of  mental  effort,  from  the  apparent 
absorption  of  his  faculties  as  well  as  feeling^  in  the  one  overwhelming  ilia- 
sion.  These  are  opposite  extremes,  which  often  mingle  in  various  degrees, 
and  sometimes  alternate  in  the  same  individual 

Bypochandriana  belongs  to  this  branch  of  insanity.  In  its  slighter 
forms,  when  consisting  only  in  depression  of  spirits,  connected  vrith  ftmo- 
tional  hepatic,  gastric,  or  intestinal  disorder,  and  not  yet  associated  with 
any  intellectual  illusion,  its  claims  to  this  rank  might  be  disputed.  But, 
when  the  constant  and  morbid  watchfulness  over  the  health  IcmIs  at  last  to 
some  obviously  irrational  but  fixed  belief,  such  as  above  mentioned,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  body,  the  existence  of  animals  within  it,  Ac,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  monomaniacal  nature.  The  hypochondriac  is  affected 
with  pains  in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  especially  under  the  false  ribs,  which 
have  given  origin  to  the  name  of  the  affection.  He  is  troubled  also  with 
dyspeptic  uneasiness,  flatnlence,  constipation,  vertigo,  or  pains  in  the  head, 
perverted  sensations  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  imperfect  digestion,  a 
furred  tongue,  a  cool  and  dry  skin,  a  sallow  or  dingy  complexion,  cold  feet, 
disturbed  sleep,  and  various  other  symptoms  real  or  imaginary.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  the  affection  is  the  importance  attached  to  the  slightest  sign  of 
disorder.  His  countenance  has  a  melancholy  or  sombre  expression ;  he  is 
always  dwelling  upon  his  symptoms ;  magnifies  slight  sensations  into  matlere 
of  great  importance;  imagines  that  he  cannot  live;  speaks  constantly  of 
his  health ;  perhaps  goes  to  his  bed,  and  remains  there  for  weeks,  or  shuts 
himself  op  in  his  apartment;  in  short,  torments  himself  and  all  around  him  by 
his  unceasing  complaints,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  resists  all  kinds  of 
consolation.  Nothing  affronts  him  more  than  to  make  light  of  his  disorder. 
At  length  he  is  affected  with  hallucinations,  and  entertains  some  ridicnlons 
or  whimsically  absurd  notion  of  his  personal  transformation,  of  what  is  going 
on  within  him,  &c.,  characteristic  of  true  monomania.  The  affection  is  pro- 
bably a  mental  disease,  supervening  on  neuralgic  or  otherwise  deranged  con- 
ditions of  the  digestive  viscera.  It  is  often  remittent,  occurring  paroxysm- 
4lly,  with  regular  intervals  of  comparative  health ;  and  is  often  msuch  aggra- 
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▼ated  by  the  abase  of  sttmalatiDg  or  narcotic  Babstaoces,  as  strong  coffee, 
tobacco,  opiom,  or  alcohol. 

Sometimes  the  illodon  is  not  so  much  one  of  the  judgment  or  reason  as 
of  the  perceptive  facaltj.  The  patient  has  risions,  sees  persons  and  objects 
which  have  no  existence,  hears  imaginary  noises.  His  perceptions  of  things 
around  him  are  different  from  those  of  health.  For  a  time,  perhaps,  he  may 
resist  the  novel  impressions,  may  himself  laugh  at  them  as  singular,  visionary, 
or  absurd.  When  he  believes  them  real,  they  become  Aa/ZuctVuiiums,  and  he 
is  insane. 

Not  nnfrequently  the  illusion  leads  to  some  particular  course  of  action, 
which  then  constitutes  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  case.  Some  mono- 
maniacs abstain  obstinately  Arom  eating,  under  an  insane  notion  of  duty,  or 
an  apprehension  of  evil.  Thus,  one  will  suppose  that  he  must  fast  forty  days 
in  imitation  of  the  Saviour,  another  that  poison  has  been  introduced  into  his 
food.  Others  for  similar  reasons  are  determinedly  silent,  having  a  revelation 
of  duty  to  that  effect,  or  apprehending  some  terrible  evil,  should  they  speak. 
A  third  set  retain  their  excretions  from  similar  absurd  convictions,  connected 
with  their  illusion.  But  worse  than  these  are  the  tendencies  not  nnfrequently 
evinced  to  suicide  and  murder.  These  latter  forms  of  the  disease  are  so 
common  as  to  have  received  the  designations  of  suicidal  and  homicidal 
monomania,  and  are  so  important  as  to  merit  a  separate  notice. 

Suicidal  monomania  is  distinct  from  the  insane  suicidal  impulse  of  which 
I  shall  treat  directly.  In  the  former  there  is  always  a  motive.  The  proper 
maniac  scaroely  ever  kills  himself  unless  by  accident.  He  may  jump  out  of  a 
high  window,  thinking  he  is  escaping  through  a  door,  or  may  rush  into  some 
danger  from  the  notion  that  he  cannot  be  injured  ;  but  he  seldom  or  never 
makes  way  with  himself  from  settled  purpose. 

The  motives  of  the  monomaniac  are  various,  and  cannot  always  be  dis- 
covered. Some  commit  the  act  under  feelings  of  despair,  or  in  order  to 
escape  intolerable  suffering.  The  monomaniac  who  believes  that  he  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  is  condemned  to  misery  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  often  kills  himself,  perhaps  in  the  vague  hope  that  he 
may  better  his  condition,  while  he  cannot  make  it  worse.  Some  fly  to  sui- 
cide as  a  refuge  from  supposed  disgrace,  from  the  fancied  pursuit  of  justice, 
from  the  burden  of  real  or  imaginary  guilt,  from  physical  sufferings  which 
they  believe  incurable,  from  the  horron  of  paralyzed  affections  and  a  stony 
heart,  from  the  overpowering  distress  of  crushed  hopes,  wrecked  fortunes, 
violated  confidence,  and  outraged  honour.  In  these  latter  cases,  though  the 
sufferer  may  be  in  his  sound  mind  in  some  instances,  and  perpetrate  the  act 
as  a  matter  of  calculation,  he  is  probably  more  frequently  in  a  state  of  mono- 
maniacal  delusion.  Not  a  few  destroy  themselves  under  an  impression  of 
duty,  being  commanded  to  the  sacrifice  by  an  intimation  from  above,  or  by 
the  consideration  of  some  great  good  that  is  to  accrue  to  individuals,  or 
some  great  evil  that  may  be  avert^  from  them,  by  their  death.  Sometimes 
fin  insane  notion  of  revenge  is  the  apparent  motive.  The  purpose  is  accom- 
plished in  various  ways;  by  hanging,  drowning,  the  pistol,  the  razor,  or 
poison.  The  constancy  with  which  the  monomaniac  cherishes  his  suicidal 
intentions,  and  the  skill  and  cuuning  which  he  sometimes  evinces  in  deceiv- 
ing the  watchfulness  of  his  attendants,  and  providing  the  means  of  self-de- 
struction, are  truly  surprising.  Dr.  Brigham  states  that,  of  1181  patients 
received  into  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  156,  or  between  a  seventh 
and  an  eighth  of  the  whole  number,  were  disposed  to  suicide.  {Report,  Feb. 
1847,  p.  87.) 

Homicidal  monomania,  though  less  frequent  than  the  disposition  to  sni* 
qide,  is  yet  not  uncommon.    In  most  instances,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result 


an  imaginar;  intimation  from  above.  They  snppoMV 
ments  of  a  hi^lier  power.  It  ia  a  W6il-atte:!tcd  faqf 
aometimes  seekH  bin  owd  death  Ihrougli  that  of  anoibeP 
the  oiher  world  with  an  anrepentcd  sin  apon  his  console 
"Her  in  order  that  he  ma;  be  execated,  with  the  chsDCe 
mean  time,  and  coiisequeot  fori^ivcness  from  hcav^o. 
clple  of  imitation,  as  a  child  will  Hometimes  hang:  hM 
Bessing  a  public  execution;  some,  probablj',  from  a  ifT 
possible  that  a  mere  abstract  disposition  lo  kill  or  d^ 
tnte  the  insanitj  of  the  patient,  witboat  anj  appreeta 
illusion.  This  might  be  moral  insanity,  or  i 
come  under  monomania  as  nsaell;  deBned. 

Uonomania  ma;  terminate  in  recovery,  may  f^onUn^ 
the  life  of  tbe  patient,  or  may  sink  finally,  either  willi  | 
fention  of  mania,  into  dementia,  paralyeis,  and  deaUi,  A 

5.  Insane  Impulse. — The  eiistence  of  this  ford 
necied  witti  moral  iusanity  or  monomania,  has  bMn  dod8 
now  and  then  occur  which  can  be  explained  in  no  otHi 
the  perfect  possession  of  their  intellect,  with  no  pr«do 
■eized  with  an  nnacconntable  propensity  to  do  some  ins« 
tive  or  object  appreciable  by  tiiemselres  or  other*.      6 
hesdlong  to  the  act  in  obedience  to  the  impniMi,  whlchjl 
by  surprise,  so  that  they  bareapparently  no  time  foi 
ioEtanues,  the  impulse  is  less  immediate  end  powerfnl,  J 
to  resist  it  for  a  time,  or  eren  to  conqner  it  allogi 
bold  out  against  It,  unlil  the  morbid  condition  of  t 
nates  ceases  spontaneously,  or  under  the  inflneoce   i 
wbo  have  looked  down  over  the  brink  of  a  high  towi. 
have  experienced  a  shudder  to  come  o»er  them  when  | 
tarily  throwing  themselves  into  tbe  abyss  beneath  boa  fbn 
minds,  can  probably  form  some  faint  conception  of  the 
eases  of  insane  impulse-     The  tendency  ia  not  limited  to 
tny  number  of  acts.     But  it  is  most  striking  whra  it 
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engaging  in  some  laborioas  avocation,  bat  had  afterirards  returned,  and  to 
snch  a  degree  that  he  was  nnder  the  necessity  of  frequently  learing  the  com- 
pany of  a  partner  in  business,  to  avoid  yielding  to  his  horrible  propensity. 
(Am.  Joum,  of  Insanity,  i.  325.)  The  late  Dr.  Jos.  Parrish  used  to  relate 
the  case  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  called  several  hours  after  she  had 
taken  a  poisonous  dose  of  opium.  Though  too  late  to  save  h^  he  succeeded 
in  producing  a  brief  return  to  consciousness,  when  she  assured  him  that  she 
had  no  cause  whatever  for  the  act,  but  had  been  unaccountably  seized  with  a 
disposition  to  suicide  upon  seeing  a  bottle  of  laudanum.  I  once  attended  a 
lady,  who  had  taken  laudanum  to  destroy  herself,  and  who  declared,  after 
her  recovery,  that  she  had  been  led  to  the  act  by  reading  the  account  of  a 
suicide  by  another  lady  of  whom  she  had  some  knowledge. 

Anatomical  Characters. 

Yery  commonly  organic  derangements  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  per- 
sons who  have  died  insane,  which  had  no  direct  connection  with  the  cerebral 
affection.  Such  marks  of  disease  are  observed  most  frequently  perhaps  in 
the  lungs  ^  but  frequently  also  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  occasionally  in 
the  heart  According  to  M.  Georget,  more  than  half  the  maniacs  who  die 
in  the  Salp4tri^re,  are  carried  off  by  phthisis.  A  singular  anatomical  phe- 
nomenon, noticed  by  Esquirol  in  numerous  cases  of  melancholy  monomania, 
and  by  others  after  him,  is  an  irregular  position  of  the  colon,  which,  instead 
of  passing  across  the  abdomen  as  in  health,  descends  perpendicularly  behind 
the  pubes.  But,  though  most  patients  are  destroyed  by  other  affections  than 
the  cerebral ;  yet  evidences  are  generally  discovered  of  former  or  present  dis- 
ease in  the  encephalon.  It  is  said  that,  in  some  instances,  the  brain  is  per- 
fectly sound ;  and  Esquirol  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  killed  acci- 
dentally in  a  state  of  recent  mania,  in  whom  no  lesion  was  discovered  in  the 
brain  or  its  membranes.  But,  since  a  closer  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  brain  in  disease,  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  no  lesion  could  be  traced  has  diminished ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  many  of  those,  formerly  thought  to  be  exempt,  would  have  unfolded 
some  morbid  sign  to  the  nice  anatomy  of  the  present  day. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  anatomical  observations  of  Willis,  Morgagni,  Greding, 
Haslam,  and  Esquirol,  which  are  somewhat  contradictory,  the  results  obtaiuMl 
by  more  recent  pathologists,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Gkorget,  Bayle, 
Calmeil,  Delaye,  Foville,  Pinel-Granchamp,  Parchape,  and  Webster,  concur 
in  authorizing  the  conclusion,  that  the  cortical  substance,  or  the  membranes, 
or  both,  exhibit  evidences  of  previous  or  existing  inflammation  in  almost  all 
cases  of  insanity ;  and,  from  the  statements  of  Delaye,  Foville,  and  others,  it 
appears  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  insanity  is  complicated  with  paralysis, 
besides  the  affection  of  the  gray  matter  and  the  membranes,  the  medullary 
sabstance  is  pretematurally  hard  and  white. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  striking  cephalic  phenomena 
noticed  in  connection  with  insanity.  The  cranium  is  sometimes  thickened, 
and  either  dense  and  solid  throughout  like  ivory,  or  soft  and  spongy.  The 
cavity,  though  often  quite  regular,  is  in  some  instances  misshapen.  The 
membranes  are  often  diseased.  The  dura  mater  is  occasionally  thickened 
and  adherent  The  arachnoid  is  thickened  and  opaque,  with  false  mem- 
branes in  various  stages  of  development  within  its  cavity,  and  attached  to  its 
sarface.  The  pia  mater  is  swollen,  injected,  red,  infiltrated  with  blood  or 
serum,  and  often  adherent  to  the  brain,  portions  of  which  are  carried  away 
with  it,  when  forcibly  separated.  The  cortical  substance,  in  recent  cases,  is 
reddened,  sometimes  uniformly  and  intensely,  sometimes  in  spots  or  pointa, 
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with  minaie  infiltrations  of  blood.  In  old  cAses,  whicb  baye  assumed  the  form 
of  dementia,  the  spots  are  of  a  Tiolaceons  hoe.  Dr.  Ecker,  of  Utrecht,  has 
fonnd  the  minate  cerebral  vessels,  as  seen  ander  the  microscope,  to  be  greatlj 
enlarged.  The  consistence  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  altered,  being,  in 
general,  pretematnrallj  soft  thronghont  its  depth,  while  it  may  be  somewhat 
hardened  on  the  snrface,  where  it  adheres  to  the  pia  mater.  The  white  sub- 
stance is  indorated  in  paralytic  cases.  In  the  advanced  stages,  the  bolk  of 
the  brain  is  often  diminished,  and  minnte  cavities  are  sometimes  obserrmble 
in  the  cortical  substance,  resulting,  as  supposed  by  M.  Foville,  from  fbnner 
extravasations,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Sims,  from  softening.  The  spedfie 
gravity  of  the  brain  is  said  also  to  be  diminished  in  chronic  cases.  Serous 
or  sanguineous  effusion  is  often  noticed  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  the 
ventricles,  and  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater;  and  serum  exists  in  minate 
cavities  in  various  parts  of  the  encephalon ;  especially  in  the  plexus  choroi* 
des,  which,  as  noticed  by  Esquirol,  generally  contains  serous  cysts  resembling 
hydatids.  Serous  effusion  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  shrinking  of  the 
birain,  which  is  very  common  in  cases  of  dementia.* 

The  general  inference  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  observations  is,  that 
the  gray  substance  is  almost  always  diseased  in  fatal  cases  of  insanity ;  and 
that,  in  cases  complicated  with  palsy,  there  is  in  addition  the  indurated  state 
already  mentioned  of  the  white  or  medullary  matter. 

Cau8e8. 

Predisposing, — In  the  great  minority  of  cases,  insanity  is  produced  by  the 
influence  of  exciting  causes  acting  upon  a  predisposition  to  the  disease.  In- 
heritance is  the  most  frequent  source  of  this  predisposition,  perhaps  more 
f^quent  than  all  others  put  together.  Even  a  particular  form  of  insanity  is 
often  inherited ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  attack  is  apt  to  come  on  at 
the  same  period  of  life  in  the  parent  and  the  offspring.  The  tendency  to  sui- 
cide not  nnfrequently  descends  from  parent  to  child.  It  is  thonghl  that 
the  children  bom  before  the  occurrence  of  insanity  in  the  parent,  are  less 
liable  to  be  affected  than  those  bom  subsequently. 

Time  of  life  has  much  influence  over  the  susceptibility  to  insanity.  Neither 
youth  nor  old  age  is  very  liable  to  the  disease.  The  period  of  greatest  sus- 
ceptibility, according  to  most  European  writers  whom  I  have  consulted,  is 
between  thirty  and  forty ;  at  least  that  is  the  age  at  which  the  largest  num- 
bers are  admitted  into  the  hospitals  in  England  and  France.  But  the  nma- 
bers  of  the  population  are  said  by  Prichard  to  decrease  in  gpreater  ratio,  with 
increasing  years,  than  those  of  the  insane,  so  that  in  fact  these  are  more 
numerous  in  relation  to  the  sane  of  the  same  age  in  advanced  than  In  middle 
life.  In  this  estimate,  however.  Dr.  Prichard  includes  senile  dementia,  which 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  considered  as  insanity.  If  this  be  omitted,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  that  the  disease  comparatively  seldom  orginates  in  old  age. 
Under  ten  years,  though  insanity  sometimes  occurs,  it  is  very  rare.  It  is  a 
singular  fhct,  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  earlier  period  at  which  in* 
dividuals  of  both  sexes  in  this  country  enter  into  the  business  and  excitement 
of  active  life,  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  among  us  occur  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.     This  at  least  is  the  inference  to  be  cbmwn  from 

*  Of  176  mutopsie*  reported  by  Dr.  John  Webster,  of  London,  there  wm  iatltntioa 
of  the  put  mmttor  in  146,  turgidity  of  the  blood-venols  in  127,  effdiion  into  tho  ^tmiwi^ 
dee  in  120,  thiokeniog  and  opaoity  of  the  areehnoid  in  62^  altered  oolour  of  the  hnxa 
in  46,  bloody  points  on  the  oat  surfaoe  of  (he  medullary  substanoe  in  82,  and  effuaioa 
of  blood  in  82,  besides  various  other  morbid  alterations.  (Lond.  Mtdiea-Chirmg.  7V«u., 
xxxiL  166.) 
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the  reports  of  the  PennsylTsiiia  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  State  Asj- 
lorn  of  New  York.* 

Sex  does  not  appear,  according  to  the  hospital  returns,  to  hare  any  Tery 
decided  ioflaence.  From  the  researches  of  Esqnirol  it  ironid  seem  that  the 
proportion  of  women  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  men  in  Europe ;  but 
more  extensive  returns  subsequently  collated  indicate  a  slight  predominance 
of  males. f  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  mudi  larger  number  of  females 
are  taken  care  of  at  their  own  homes  than  of  males ;  so  that  the  proportion  of 
the  former  may  be  greater  than  it  would  appear  to  be  from  the  returns.  Men 
are  probably  more  exposed  to  the  direct  causes  of  the  disease ;  but  it  may  be 
admitted  that  there  is  probably  a  greater  predisposition  in  women,  arising 
partly  from  their  strongly  nervous  temperament,  and  perhaps  still  more  from 
the  influence  of  their  peculiar  sexual  functions  on  the  nervous  system,  as 
menstruation,  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperal  state. 

The  natural  constitution  of  the  individual  often  predisposes  to  insanity. 
Persons  of  the  nervous  and  melancholic  temperaments  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  disease.  So  also  are  those  who  have  naturally  any  strong  passion  in 
excess,  as  ambition,  pride,  love  of  applause,  Ac, 

The  rich  and  cultivated  are  more  subject  to  it  than  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
Their  cerebral  functions  are,  from  their  position  and  habits,  more  liable  to 
over-excitement;  while  the  irregular  movements  of  their  nervous  systems 
want  the  control  of  regular  and  constant  occupation. 

Vicious  education  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause.  There  may  be  error 
in  two  opposite  directions.  The  brain  may  be  prematurely  stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion by  the  ambition  of  the  child  or  the  parent ;  or  the  evil  passions  may 
be  allowed  to  develope  themselves  unchecked  through  a  weak  and  injudicious 
indulgence.  In  the  former  case,  the  cerebral  functions  are  sometimes  brought 
into  a  state  of  irritation  which  requires  but  a  slight  additional  excitement  to 
become  decidedly  morbid ;  in  the  latter,  the  character  is  left  unprovided  with 
the  due  safeguards  against  the  temptations  and  necessary  struggles  of  life, 
and  the  mind  sometimes  breaks  down  under  the  first  serious  conflict.  Prema- 
ture indulgence,  moreover,  in  every  pleasure,  lawful  or  unlawful,  wears  out 
the  susceptibili^  to  enjoyment,  and  leaves  the  mind  a  prey  to  ennui,  and 
peculiarly  prone  to  morbid  impressions. 

Celibacy  appears  to  favour  the  inroads  of  insanity.  It  will  be  seen,  by  re* 
fening  to  the  reports  of  hospitals,  that  the  proportion  of  unmarried  inmates 
is  in  general  much  beyond  that  of  the  same  class  of  persons  to  the  population 
at  large.     It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  agitations  and  frequent  disappoint- 

*  The  following  statemeots  will  serTO  to  illustrate  the  text.  Of  4409  patients  ad- 
mitted into  various  establishments  in  Prance  and  England,  856  were  between  10  and 
20;  1106  between  20  and  80;  1416  between  80  and  40;  861  between  40  and  50;  461 
between  60  and  60;  174  between  60  and  70;  and  85  above  70.  (Qeorget,  Diet,  de  Mid.^ 
xiii.  252.) 

Of  2010  patients  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4  were  under  10  years ;  288  were  first 
attacked  between  10  and  20  years  of  age;  770  between  20  and  80;  491  between  80  and 
40;  832  between  40  and  50;  129  between  50  and  60;  89  between  60  and  70;  aud  12 
aboTe  70.  (Kirkbride*s  Report  for  1851.) 

Of  1181  in  the  New  York  State  Asylum,  128  were  first  attacked  under  20;  489  be- 
tween 20  and  80;  299  between  80  and  40;  186  between  40  and  50;  86  between  50  and 
60;  44  between  60  and  70;  and  4  above  70.  (Brigharo's  Report,  Not.  1846.) 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  table,  the  age  at  the  period  of  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital is  given;  in  the  two  latter  tables,  that  at  which  the  disease  began.  But,  eyen  when 
<Jompare<l  upon  the  former  basis,  the  numbers  in  this  country  will  be  found  greatest  be- 
tween 20  and  80;  for  644  were  admitted  into  the  Pennsjlvania  Hospital  between  those 
ages,  while  581  only  were  admitted  between  80  and  40.  (Kirkbride*s  Report  for  1851  ) 

f  From  hospital  reports  both  in  Europe  and  America,  collated  by  Dr.  Edward  JarTis, 
it  appears  that  of  125,028  patients,  64,786  were  males,  and  60,242  females.  {Am.  Jown,  ^ 
o//n«aiii^y.  Til.  146.) 
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ments  of  the  tender  affectioDS  to  which  celtbacj  is  exposed,  may  hare  some 
influence  in  bringing  about  this  result;  but  a  still  more  powerful  cause  is 
probably  the  want  of  that  perennial  source  of  consolation  and  encouragement 
in  all  the  reverses,  disappointments,  and  strngtrles  of  this  life,  which  is  foond 
in  connubial  affection.  Perhaps,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  onmarried 
insane  in  hospitals  may  not  properly  represent  their  relative  numbers  in  the 
community  generally;  for,  being  frequently  without  the  conveniences  of  a 
home,  and  without  near  friends  to  take  charge  of  them,  they  necessarily  be- 
come inmates  of  the  public  institutions. 

'  The  profession  or  business  of  men  has  gpreat  influence  over  the  namber  of 
the  insane.  The  proportion  is  vastly  greater  among  the  classes  whose  brains 
are  kept  in  a  perpetual  turmoil,  either  of  passion  or  of  intellect,  than  among 
those  who  pursue  a  tranquil  course  of  moderate  industry  and  enjoyment 
Rulers,  poets,  artists,  politicians,  and  professional  men  are  pecoliarly  liable 
to  insanity.  The  proportion  of  physicians  in  a  community  is  perhaps  one  to 
ive  hundred ;  yet,  in  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  np  to  the  year 
1852,  we  find  22  of  them  out  of  2010  patients,  or  1  to  about  90.*  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  number  of  the  insane  is  greater  in  a  commanity,  in 
proportion  to  the  political  and  religious  freedom  of  the  population ;  that  is, 
%o  the  opportunity  they  enjoy  of  working  out  their  own  purposes,  whether  in 
lelation  to  this  world  or  the  next,  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  them- 
selves. Excitement  and  powerful  effort  are  always  greatest  in  such  com- 
manities.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  insane  are 
proportionably  more  numerous  than  in  our  own. 

One  attack  of  insanity  is  often  a  predisposing  cause  to  another. 

ExcUing  Catiaea. — These  are  very  nnmerons.  Whatever  disturbs  the  rqpi- 
lar  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  otherwise  morbidly  exalts  or  depresses 
tiie  functions  of  that  organ,  may  prove  an  exciting  cause  of  insanity  in  the 
predisposed.  A  certain  degree  of  these  influences  may  occasion  the  resnlt 
without  peculiar  predisposition.  In  some  instances,  the  immediate  cause  of 
an  attack  is  very  obvious ;  in  others,  it  is  altogether  obscure ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  original  proclivity  to  the  disease  may  be  so  strong  in  soom,  as 
to  induce  it  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  organixation  towards 
decay,  without  the  intervention  of  any  special  canse.  The  exciting 
are  usually  divided  into  the  moral  and  physical,  of  which  the  former  are 
Boch  the  more  frequent,  if  the  effects  of  other  diseases  in  promoting  insanity, 
snch  as  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  febrile  diseases,  be  left  out  of  the  qnestioii. 

Of  the  moral  causes,  excessive  mental  excitement,  whether  inteliectoal  or 
emotional,  is  probably  among  the  most  common.  Examples  of  this  we  have 
In  severe  study;  perplexing  metaphysical  investigations;  over-indnlgenoe  of 
the  imagination ;  the  struggles  for  power,  influence,  or  wealth ;  religions  and 
political  excitement;  violent  anger,  and  excesses  of  revenge,  jealousy,  or 
hatred;  the  agitations  and  perplexities  which  arise  from  the  entanglements 
and  remorse  of  vicious  or  criminal  indulgence ;  all  kinds  of  erotic  exuberance ; 
the  slow  tortures  of  connubial  disturbance;  and  the  occasional  wearing  solid- 
tndes  of  family  relationship  and  dependence.  Nor  are  depressing  caoses 
without  a  powerful  influence.  Fear,  disappointment,  grief,  and  despair  have 
been  fruitful  sources  of  insanity.  The  reverses  of  business,  the  loss  of  friends, 
the  triumph  of  enemies,  abused  confidence,  betrayed  affections,  public  disgrace^ 

*  Perbmps  this  disproportion  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  long  estabUsked  rtputatioa 
of  the  PennsyWania  Hospital,  and  to  the  circumstanoe  that  most  of  the  inmates  paj  for 
their  support  in  the  institution.  Bat,  in  the  comparatiTeW  new  State  institution  of  New 
Torlc,  the  number  is  10  out  of  1181.  or  1  to  about  118.  The  nomber  of  attorneys  is  14, 
er  1  to  about  84,  which  is  vastly  beyond  their  proportion  to  the  commnnity  at  large,  sU 
due  allowanoei  being  made  for  the  young  and  the  old.  (Brigham'i  Be^mt^  Nov.  1M6.) 
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Tiolated  chastity,  and  general  destitatiDii  fearfollj  contribute  to  fill  the  any* 
lams  for  the  insane.  Tiroes  of  great  public  excitement,  whether  of  business, 
war,  politics,  or  religion^  are  usually  attended  with  a  marked  increase  of  the 
disease.  Independently  of  the  rational  agitations  of  such  occasions,  there  is 
generally  added  a  diseased,  almost  electrical  enthusiasm,  arising  from  the  fric- 
tion of  mind  against  mind,  amid  these  tumultuous  moTements.  The  preva- 
lence of  a  speculatire  or  gambling  spirit  in  a  community,  with  its  sudden 
accessions  of  fortune,  its  unbounded  hopes,  its  short  lived  triumphs,  its  rapid 
fluctuations,  and  fearful  reverses,  leaves  many  a  mental  wreck  behind  when 
it  subsides.  Revolutionary  struggles,  insurrectionary  violence,  and  fearful 
political  commotions  strew  their  course  with  the  ruin  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
body  and  estate.  The  terrors  of  false  prophecy,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  new 
religious  creeds,  sweep  every  now  and  then  over  communities,  and  whirl  along 
many  an  excitable  mind  into  the  abysses  of  madness.  The  imitative  principle 
often  leads  to  insane  acts,  if  not  to  insanity  itself.  The  reading  of  murders 
and  suicides,  and  all  kinds  of  criminal  violence,  has  tended,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  greatly  to  augment  the  numbers  of  such  deeds. 

The  physical  causes  are  insolation,  injuries  to  the  head,  long  watchings, 
vicious  indulgences,  excessive  venery,  masturbation,  intemperance  in  drink- 
ing, the  abuse  of  opium  and  tobacco,  violent  pain,  the  transfer  of  rheumatic 
or  gouty  irritation,  the  suppression  of  wonted  discharges,  the  change  of 
life  in  women,  the  puerperal  state,  the  retrocession  of  eruptions,  the  healing 
of  old  ulcers,  and  certain  morbid  states  of  the  brain  or  other  parts  of  the 
system,  as  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  fevers,  hepatic  and  gastric  disease,  and  various 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Of  these  causes  some  act  in  a  peculiar  manner,  giving  rise  to  certain 
forms  of  insanity  rather  than  others,  or  impressing  a  peculiar  character  on 
that  which  they  excite.  Of  the  moral  causes,  those  of  a  depressing  nature 
are  apt  to  induce  dementia  rather  than  mania,  or  at  least  to  impress  a  ten- 
dency to  the  former  state  of  insanity  upon  the  mind.  Causes  calculated  to 
excite  some  particular  passion,  as  ambition,  intense  avarice,  jealousy,  revenge^ 
love,  &c.,  give  an  especial  tendency  to  monomania;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  principle  of  imitation. 

Of  the  physical  causes,  those  of  an  exhausting  character,  as  venereal  ex- 
cesses and  masturbation ;  and  those  which  derange  the  organization  of  the 
brain,  as  chronic  meningitis,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  tumours,  occasion  de- 
mentia either  primarily  or  ultimately,  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  if  they  do  not 
produce  full  dementia,  give  a  taint  of  weakness  to  the  cerebral  disorder. 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver  dispose  to  the  melancholy  forms  of  mad- 
ness, and  especially  to  hypochondriasis,  or  other  gloomy  condition  of  mono- 
mania. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  depression  of  spirits  approach- 
ing to  mental  derangement  consequent  upon  functional  disease  of  the  liver; 
and  the  superaddition  of  a  delusion  or  hallncination  converts  the  affection 
into  insanity.  Such  affections  occasionally  clear  off  like  mists  before  the  sun, 
under  the  use  of  mercurial  alteratives. 

Alcohol,  by  its  stimulant  impression  on  the  brain,  may  call  a  predispo- 
sition to  the  ordinary  forms  of  insanity  into  action ;  but  there  is  a  condition 
of  brief  and  often  violent  madness,  continuing  for  two  or  tbree  weeks,  and 
then  subsiding  spontaneously,  or  under  judicious  treatment,  which  alcoholic 
drinks  in  excess  almost  uniformly  induce  in  certain  individuals.  This  is 
wholly  different  from  delirium  tremens,  which  so  frequently  results  from  the 
abCise  of  these  liquors.  The  latter  is  consequent  upon  a  suspension  of  their 
use,  and  is  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  brain ;  the  former  is  the  result  of 
direct  stimulation,  and  is  a  strongly  excited  condition  of  the  organ.  Th«re 
is  another  morbid  state  of  mind,  couMcied  with  the  use  of  alcohol,  diflering 
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from  either  of  the  aboTe.  It  is,  howerer,  Dot  the  resolt  of  the  stf  malaot,  bat 
antecedent  to  its  use  on  anj  particalar  occasion,  and  consistB  in  a  morbid 
and  irresistible  craving  for  it,  coming  on  at  times,  and  constitoting  a  sort  of 
monomania,  or  perhaps  insane  impulse. 

The  name  of  puerperal  insanity  has  been  conferred  npon  the  disease  Iq 
women,  when  connected  with  child-birth.  Pregnancy  maj  serve  as  a  cause 
of  insanity,  but  rarely,  except  in  those  slight  forms  in  which  certain  long* 
lags  are  so  strong  and  whimsical  as  to  merit  the  name.  Bat  the  state  which 
sapervenes  npon  deli?ery  is  a  not  anfreqoent  source  of  the  disease.  It 
most  frequently  occurs  within  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  tboo|rh 
it  may  happen  at  any  time  during  lactation,  and  even  after  weaning.  Of 
92  cases  referred  to  by  Esquirol,  37  were  within  the  first  two  weeks,  17  be- 
tween this  period  and  two  months,  19  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  that 
of  the  twelfth  month,  and  19  after  the  child  was  weaned.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  this  form  of  insanity  except  a  greater  tendency  to  general  pros- 
tration than  is  ordinarily  met  with;  so  that  the  disease  will  seldom  bear 
depletion,  and  generally  requires  a  supporting  treatment  Dr.  H.  L.  Hodge 
informed  the  author,  that  he  had  observed  a  groundless  aversion  to  the  nurse, 
to  be  among  the  first  symptoms  of  insanity  exhibited  by  women  in  this 
condition. 

Nature. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
believes  fully  in  the  existence  of  the  soul,  as  something  entirely  distinct  from 
the  body,  which  is  merely  its  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
great  purposes  in  the  general  economy.  But,  as  this  principle  operates 
tiirough  the  brain,  and  exhibits  its  derangements  only  through  alterations 
in  the  state  or  actions  of  that  organ,  we  may,  without  giving  just  grounds 
for  the  imputation  of  materialism,  consider  the  various  phases  of  disordered 
mental  action,  simply  as  morbid  cerebral  phenomena.  Now  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  though  the  fact  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  been  certainly 
demonstrated,  that  all  the  cerebral  functions  connected  essentially  with  mind 
are  performed  by  the  cineritious  or  cortical  matter,  while  the  white  or  medal- 
lary  matter  serves  only  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  this  and 
the  rest  of  the  body,  or  between  different  portions  of  the  cortical  snbetaoee 
itself,  thereby  associating  its  actions  harmoniously.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
all  disorders  in  the  primary  mental  phenomena  must  be  connected  with  dis- 
order in  the  cortical  substance ;  and,  at  most,  disease  of  the  white  matter 
can  act  only  by  deranging  the  associations  of  mental  acUon,  or  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  impairing  the  communication  of  the  mind  with  the  system  at 
large,  and  with  the  exterior  world.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  in  the  cortical 
snbstance  of  the  brain  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  seat  of  insanity ;  and  the 
general  tendency  of  cadaveric  examinations  has  recently  been,  so  iiur  as  men- 
tal derangement  leaves  any  permanent  signs,  to  discover  them  in  the  stroe- 
tnre  alluded  to;  while  lesions  of  the  medullary  matter  have  been  noticed 
especially  in  cases  where  the  reciprocal  action  of  miod  and  body  had  been 
interrupted,  as  in  palsy  of  sense  and  motion. 

But  what  is  the  pathological  condition  of  the  cineritions  stmetare  which 
occasions  the  symptoms  of  insanity  f  This  is  a  qaestion  that  eaniiot  be 
ftilly  answered,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  becaose  we  are  nt- 
terly  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  the  brain  acts  in  giving  rise  to  mental 
phenomena.  But  we  can  advance  a  certain  distance.  One  welUestablished 
met  is,  that  most  of  the  symptoms  of  deranged  cerebral  action  are  pro- 
duced as  well  by  an  elevated  as  by  a  deprewed  conditian  of  the  organ, 
tnd  that  it  is  very  often  impossible  to  determine,  by  any  peenliarlty  of  the 
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proper  cerebral  phenomena  themselrea,  fn  which  of  these  conditions  thej 
originated.  (See  pp.  707-8.)  Sach  is  the  case  with  those  derangements  of 
function  which  are  classed  together  under  the  name  of  insanity.  They 
may  be  mere  symptoms  of  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  action  in  the  cortical 
sabstance. 

We  might  expect  insanity,  therefore,  as  a  consequence  of  irritation  or  in* 
flammation  of  the  cineritions  stmctare ;  and  both  the  symptoms  in  the  early 
stag^,  and  the  results  of  dissection  proTe  that  these  conditions  do  fireqnently 
exist  Whenever  insanity  commences  with  delirium,  fcTer,  a  fnrred  tongue, 
anorexia,  &c.,  and  the  phenomena  cannot  be  ascribed  to  some  coincident 
affection,  the  strong  probability  is,  either  that  the  cortical  substance  is  itself 
inflamed,  or  that  it  is  irritated  by  inflammation  of  the  meninges.  But  the 
question  now  occurs,  does  this  inflammation  continue  through  the  whole  pro- 
gress  of  the  case  J  Are  the  symptoms  of  insanity  which  persist  for  months 
and  years,  and  a  whole  lifetime,  an  evidence  of  still  existing  inflammation  f 
This  question  may  be  confidently  answered  in  the  neg^tiye.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  cerebral  inflammation  undoubtedly  continues  in  a  chronic  form. 
But,  in  these  cases,  there  is  some  other  derangement  than  mere  insanity. 
There  is  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  mental  powers ;  the  mania,  or  mono- 
mania, as  the  case  may  be,  passes  speedily  into  dementia;  and  paralytic 
symptoms  soon  show  that  the  disease  has  invaded  the  medullary  tissue.  But, 
in  most  instances,  when  the  symptoms  of  physical  excitement  have  subsided, 
the  patient  is  left  with  his  general  health  little  impaired,  and  nothing  mate- 
rial remains  besides  the  psychological  phenomena  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  disease.  Sometimes  patients  continue  in  this  state,  with  little  change, 
during  the  residue  of  a  long  life,  and  die  at  last  of  some  disease  unconnected 
with  the  brain.  It  is  impossible  that,  during  all  this  period,  there  should 
have  been  cerebral  inflammation.  The  fact  probably  is,  that  the  cerebral 
functions  receive  a  wrong  direction  ft'om  the  disturbance  of  the  early  stag^ ; 
that  some  hinge  in  the  mental  actions  becomes  dislocated;  and  thus,  as 
occasionally  happens  in  machinery,  the  whole  working  of  the  instrument  ii 
deranged,  though  the  original  pathological  condition  may  have  ceased  en- 
tirely. Something  like  this  we  occasionally  witness  in  other  organs,  which 
acquire  a  perverted  action  during  inflammation,  that  remains  long  after  the 
inflammation  has  disappeared.  That  even  a  slight  disturbance  in  the  brain 
is  capable  of  impressing  a  new  character  upon  its  actions,  is  shown  by  the 
total  psychological  change  produced  by  various  nervous  affections,  and  espe- 
cially that  usually,  though  very  erroneously,  denominated  the  magnetic  sleep. 
Therefore,  though  insanity  may  often  begin  with  inflammation,  or  high  vas- 
cular irritation  of  the  cineritions  matter  of  the  brain,  and  though  it  may 
sometimes  continue  to  be  associated  with  that  affection  in  a  chronic  form  for 
months  or  years,  and  at  length  terminate  in  death  from  cerebral  lesions,  yet 
much  more  frequently  there  is  nothing  but  a  perversion  of  the  cerebral  ftinc- 
tions,  left  behind  by  the  original  affection.  In  general,  the  grade  of  the 
initial  inflammation,  when  it  exists,  is  moderate,  bearing  to  ordinary  acute 
meningptis  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  subacute  rheumatism  bears  to  the 
acute,  and  seldom  producing  fiatal  disorganization  in  its  acute  form. 

But  insanity  is  not  always  inflammatory,  even  in  its  early  stage.  Many 
cases  occur,  in  which  little  or  no  evidence  is  afforded  of  any  reaction  of  the 
cerebral  disease  upon  the  system  at  large.  The  original  cause  of  the  malady 
has  been  sufficient,  by  its  direct  influence,  and  without  an  intermediate  inflam- 
mation, to  pervert  the  cerebral  functions,  as  we  see  them  perverted  by  simi* 
lar  influences  every  day  in  hysteria  and  in  artificial  somnambulism,  the  differ- 
ence being  that,  in  the  latter  affections,  the  perversion  is  temporary.  They 
who  have  witnessed  the  various  woridngs  of  tiie  so-called  animal  magnetism. 
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almost  always  reyeal  eyldences  of  lesions  In  tbe  meninges  and  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  with  indnration,  probably,  of  the  mednllary  stroctnre. 

Another  affection  with  which  insanity  may  be  confounded  is  the  delirium 
of  fever.  Qenerally,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  Fevers  begin 
more  abruptly  than  insanity,  exhibit  various  other  evidences  of  disease  in  the 
head  and  elsewhere  before  the  appearance  of  mental  derangement,  have  pecu- 
liar characters  of  their  own  by  which  they  can  generally  be  recognized,  are 
attended  with  much  greater  prostration  of  the  general  strength,  and  rnn  usu- 
ally a  special  course.  The  delirium  of  fever,  moreover,  is  generally  different 
from  that  of  insanity.  It  is  more  frequently  attended  with  disordered  per- 
ception, is  oflener  complicated  with  stupor,  and  wants  that  expressiveness  of 
countenance,  which,  in  insanity,  so  strongly  marks  the  flnctnating  state  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Nevertheless,  there  is  occasional!^  in  febrile  diseases 
a  delirium  which  very  closely  resembles  insanity ;  so  that  time  alone  can  de- 
cide whether  it  may  not  belong  to  the  latter  affection.  I  have  seen  an  attack 
of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  presenting  so  exactly  the  mental  characters  of  in- 
sanity, that  it  seemed  as  if  the  fever  must  have  supervened  upon  the  latter 
affection ;  which,  however,  I  was  assured  was  not  the  case. 

It  is  sometimes  important  to  distinguish  insanity  from  delirium  iremensj 
but  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  latter  disease  for  the  diagnosis. 

The  (question  as  to  the  existence  of  insanity  in  a  particular  case  is  often 
difficult  of  solution;  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  positive 
conclusion,  because  no  precise  line  can  be  drawn  between  sanity  and  in- 
sanity ;  the  two  conditions  running  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations. 
Space  does  not  permit  a  consideration  of  this  question  in  its  medico-legal 
relations.  For  medical  purposes,  the  good  sense  of  the  physician  will  gene- 
rally enable  him  to  decide  with  sufficient  certainty.  A  prominent  considera- 
tion should  always  be,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  previous  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. If  the  peculiarities  which  attract  attention  have  characterized  all  his 
previous  course  of  life,  the  presumption  would  be  in  favour  of  mere  natural 
eccentricity ;  if  they  can  be  shown  to  have  begun  at  a  certain  period,  and 
especially  if  they  have  followed  some  great  misfortune,  or  some  great  excite- 
ment, or  an  attack  of  acute  disease,  they  may  be  referred  with  confidence  to 
insanity.  The  knowledge  whether  the  patient  was  descended  from  insane 
parents  or  grand-parents,  and  whether  he  had  suffered  from  a  previous  at- 
tack of  insanity,  will  also  aid  much  in  the  diagnosis. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  monomaniacs  often  show  great  skill  in 
concealing  their  insane  peculiarities,  when  upon  their  guard.  The  physician 
is  frequently  called  on  to  decide  in  these  cases.  My  duty  as  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  formerly  to  see  each  patient,  sup- 
posed to  be  insane,  before  admission  into  the  institution,  and  certify  as  to 
his  sanity.  In  doubtful  cases,  my  plan  was  first  to  learn  from  the  friends  of 
the  patient  his  peculiar  insane  notion,  and  then,  in  my  inquiries,  to  keep  his 
attention  so  long  directed  towards  that  particular  subject,  that  he  would  find 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  strong  internal  impulses,  which  prompted  him  to 
speak  in  accordance  with  his  feelings  or  convictions.  Thus,  I  once  under- 
stood from  the  friends  of  a  patient  that  his  delusion  consisted  in  supposing 
himself  the  possessor  of  high  political  office.  He  was  thoroughly  on  his 
guard,  and  qnite  ready  to  speak  with  me  on  all  subjects.  I  conversed  with 
him  at  first  on  indifferent  matters,  then  gradually  approached  the  subject  of 
the  elections,  and  took  occasion  to  ask  him  how  he  would  like  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  political  office.  He  answered  very  rationally  that  he  would 
have  no  objection,  if  the  people  should  think  him  competent  But,  after  a 
long  conversation  upon  subjects  of  this  kind,  to  which  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
fine his  attention,  he  at  length  assumed  a  confidential  air,  and  informed 
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that  the  acting  president  of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  hia  station, 
as  another  person  had  been  really  elected ;  and  finally  ended  by  assaring  me, 
in  answer  to  my  questions,  that  he  was  himself  the  chosen  candidate. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  our  inqairies  as  to  the  existence  of  inaanitj, 
that  patients  often  have  lacid  intervals,  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  innpoMible 
to  detect  any  trace  of  their  disease ;  and  a  decision,  therefore,  should  be 
avoided,  until  they  have  been  seen  on  different  occasions ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  necessary  for  the  physician,  in  forming  his  own  judgment,  to  rely  upon  the 
testimony  of  others. 

In  relation  to  moral  insanity  and  insane  impulse,  a  just  decision  is  often 
still  more  difficult  than  in  cases  of  monomania  with  one  steady  illusion.  Men 
so  often  act  insanely  under  the  influence  of  misguided  opinion  and  excited 
passions,  that  the  physician  should  be  very  cautious  in  coming  to  a  concln- 
sion.  When  the  tendencies  of  the  irregular  feeling  or  impulse  are  materially 
to  injure  the  person  of  others,  or  of  the  affected  individual  himself,  the  judg- 
ment should  perhaps  incline  to  insanity,  so  that  the  proper  guard  may  be 
exercised ;  if  the  tendency  be  quite  innocent,  it  may  without  harm  pass  for 
mere  eccentricity  of  feeling.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  peculiar 
state  of  feeling,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  first  appearance,  should  in  this 
form  of  insanity,  as  in  monomania,  be  allowed  some  weight 

The  question  as  to  whether  insanity  has  been  feigned  or  not,  is  so  purely 
medico-legal,  that  it  may  be  very  properly  left  for  works  upon  medical  jnriS' 
prudence. 

Prognosis. 

Under  this  head  may  be  considered  the  general  mortality  of  the  insane, 
the  proportion  of  those  who  recover,  and  the  circumstances  which  anthorixe 
a  favourable  or  unfavourable  prognosis  in  any  particular  case. 

In  relation  to  the  general  mortality,  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  from  the  reports  of  hospitals;  because,  in  most  of  these  institutions, 
the  inmates  are  frequently  changing,  and  few  comparatively  of  the  chronic 
cases  remain  till  their  termination  in  death.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  even  where  insanity  does  not  directly  destroy  life,  it  has  the  general 
effect  of  shortening  it  by  the  depravation  of  system  which  it  occasions  in 
various  ways.  Esquirol  estimates  the  mortality  of  maniacs  to  be  one  in 
twenty-five  annually,  of  monomaniacs  one  in  sixteen,  and  of  those  affected 
with  dementia  one  in  three.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  proportion  for 
the  first  division  is  not  too  small,  and  for  the  last  too  large. 

The  proportion  of  recoveries  from  insanity,  judging  from  the  reports  of 
the  hospitals,  varies  from  about  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
The  proportion  must  differ  in  the  different  establishments,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  management,  and  the  greater  or  less  completeness  of  the 
proper  arrangements,  but  very  much  also  with  the  plan  adopted  in  relation 
to  admission  and  permanent  residence ;  some  receiving  only  those  supposed 
curable,  and  dismissing  them  when  beyond  hope  of  favourable  change,  while 
others  admit  all  indiscriminately,  and  retain  them  during  life.  This  may 
account  for  the  differences  of  proportion  above  stated.  Of  19,516  patienti 
admitted  into  different  English  hospitals,  5918  were  cured;  of  12,598  re- 
ceived at  the  Bicetre  and  Salpetri5re  in  France,  5075  were  restored  to 
reason.  (IXcL  de  Mid.,  xiii.  321.)  In  the  best  English  asylums,  as  in  the 
Retreat  near  York,  the  proportion  of  cures  is  about  one-half.  Of  2010 
patients  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  up  to  the  year  1852,  950 
were  cured;  and,  if  216  remaining  at  the  date  of  the  report,  whose  cases 
were  not  yet  determined,  be  deducted  from  the  whole  number  admitted*  it 
Fill  be  perceived  that  the  proportion  of  cures  is  more  than  one-half ;  withonl 
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ealcolatiDg  a  coDsiderable  Domber  who  left  the  hospital  much  reliered,  and 
afterwards  recovered 

Bat  these  reports  do  not  afford  a  jnst  criterion  of  the  real  eorabilitj  of 
insanity.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  admitted  are  old,  and  qnite  beyond 
«11  hope  of  care.  It  is  now  a  nniversally  admitted  (act»  that  insanity  is 
curable  in  proportion  to  the  early  commencement  of  a  suitable  treatment. 
"  Of  all  who  are  attacked  with  insanity,  and  subjected,  during  its  early  stages, 
to  a  judicious  treatment  faithfully  persevered  in,  at  least  eighty  per  cent  will 
probably  recover."  (Kirkbride,  Report  of  Penn.  Hosp.,  A.  D.  1846,  p.  9.) 
Dr.  Charles  Evans,  formerly  attending  Physician  of  the  Friends'  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  near  Philadelphia,  informed  me  that»  of  the  recent  cases  admitted 
into  that  institution  during  ten  years,  the  recoveries  averaged  nearly  eighty 
per  cent.  Many  recoveries  take  place  in  the  first  year,  fbwer  in  the  second, 
still  fewer  in  the  third,  and  each  year  afterward  the  number  diminishes.* 
After  ten  years  there  is  little  to  hope ;  though  recoveries  have  taken  place  at 
a  much  later  period ;  and  efforts  should  never  be  abandoned ;  as  cases  appa- 
rently the  most  desperate  have  terminated  favourably;  and,  where  cures 
cannot  be  effected,  much  can  be  done  to  render  the  patient  more  comfortable, 
and  widen  the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments.  The  average  duration  of  the  curable 
cases  of  insanity  is  stated  by  Pinel  at  five  months  for  mania,  and  six  months 
for  melancholy  or  monomania.  Esquirol  makes  it  somewhat  longer,  but  under 
a  year. 

3la&ia  is  more  readily  curable  than  monomania,  and  this  than  dementia. 
Puerperal  mania,  if  it  do  not  destroy  life,  ends  favourably  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances.  Debility  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  this  form  of  insanity.  Great 
prostration,  a  very  frequent  pulse,  and  much  restlessness  are  unfavourable 
symptoms.  Moral  insanity,  without  delusion,  is  apt  to  be  very  obstinate. 
When  insanity  appears  to  be  merely  an  exaggeration  of  some  striking  natural 
peculiarity,  the  prognosis  is  not  favourable.  The  insanity  of  epilepsy  or  apo- 
plexy, or  that  associated  with  paralysis,  seldom  ends  in  recovery.  The  young 
are  more  curable  than  the  old.  The  most  favourable  age,  according  to  Es- 
quirol, is  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  few  comparatively  recover  after  fifty. 
Inherited  insanity  is  less  easily  and  permanently  cured  than  that  arising  with- 
out such  predisposition.  Gases  of  sudden  attack  are  in  general  more  apt  to 
get  well  than  those  in  which  the  disease  comes  on  slowly  and  insensibly. 
Relapses  are  said  to  be  more  difficult  of  cure  than  original  cases.  The  re-es- 
tablishment of  health,  with  a  tendency  to  grow  fat,  without  any  improvement 
in  the  mental  symptoms,  is  unfEtvourable. 

TreaimetU. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  insanity,  a  point  of  great  importance,  and 
one  which  must  engage  an  early  attention,  is  to  place  the  patient  under  cir- 
cumstances most  favourable  for  a  cure.  The  question  must  be  promptly 
decided,  whether  he  is  to  remain  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  family  and 
fHends,  or  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  public  institutions,  which  the  advancing 
humanity  and  cinlization  of  the  times  have  provided  for  the  shelter  and 
treatment  of  the  insane.  As  a  general  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
residence  in  a  well-conducted  establishment  of  this  kind  is  conducive  both  to 
the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the  patient.  Persons  affected  with  insanity 
ifire  very  apt  to  contract  aversion  for  their  nearest  fHends  and  relatives,  and 
are  consequently  liable  to  perpetual  irritation  from  their  presence.     Instead 

*  Of  2005  oases  considered  curable  In  the  SalpStri^re,  604,  aooordiDg  to  Esquirol,  were 
onred  in  the  first  year,  497  in  the  seeond,  71  in  the  third,  and  46  in  the  seven  years 
whieh  foUowed,  in  aU  1218  in  tMa  yean.  (Esquirol,  Dm  MaUtd,  MiiUakt,  L  02.) 
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of  being  soothed  bj  tbeir  kind  offices  and  affectionate  attentions,  they  are 
often  excited  into  paroxysms  of  ra^ ;  and  the  best  directed  measares  fall 
entirely,  because  counteracted  by  the  injurious  influence  of  those  throngh 
whom  they  are  administered.    Besides,  the  patient  often  requires  controL 
Opposition  to  his  will  is  absolutely  essential     But  such  opposition  and  con- 
trol from  persons  from  whom  he  has  before  experienced  nothing  bat  kindness 
and  perhaps  submission,  as  his  judgment  cannot  appreciate  their  motiTes, 
become  sources  of  perpetual  vexation,  and  sustain  an  excitement  highly  cal- 
culated to  aggravate  and  fix  his  disorder.    For  these  and  other  reasons,  8epa> 
ration  from  family  and  former  friends  is  almost  universally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  rules  of  treatment,  in  relation  to  the  greater  number  of 
cases.     With  the  wealthy,  such  an  isolation  is  often  attempted  in  their  own 
homes,  or  at  least  in  a  private  manner.    But  this  plan  is  liable  to  objections. 
The  anxiety  of  affection  is  a  never-fMling  temptation  to  break  through  the 
restrictions,  which  are  therefore  seldom  well  observed ;  and,  even  when  they 
can  be  maintained,  there  is  no  little  danger  of  abuse  of  power,  on  the  part 
of  the  often  mercenary  and  ignorant  guardianship  to  which  the  patient  is  en- 
trusted.    Besides,  it  is  of  the  first  necessity  to  separate  the  patient  from  the 
causes  of  his  disease,  which  are  often  connected  with  his  own  home,  and  fh>a 
everything  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce  impressions,  or  awaken  asso- 
ciations coinciding  with  the  morbid  feeling  or  train  of  thought.     All  these 
considerations  indicate  a  public  asylum  as  the  proper  abode  of  the  lunatic. 
But  there  are  others  of  great  weight     It  is  only  in  such  establishments,  that 
all  the  measures  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  advantageous  in  the  cure 
of  the  disease  can  be  brought  efficiently  into  operation.  Placed  as  they  usually 
are  under  the  care  of  experienced  physicians,  who  have  directed  an  especial 
attention  to  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the 
inmates  of  the  institution,  they  afford  peculiar  advantages  in  relation  to  me- 
dical treatment    Much  of  the  success  in  the  management  of  insanity  depends 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  ease,  and  a  proper  adaptation  of 
means  to  these  peculiarities ;  a  result  which  can  generally  be  secured  only  by 
a  degree  of  special  attention  unattainable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  medical 
practice.     Another  important  consideration  is,  that,  in  these  institutionSi 
nurses  and  other  immediate  attendants  upon  the  sick  are  trained  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  have  learned  to  treat  the  insane  with  the  least  oifonce  to  their  irri- 
table feelings,  and  to  exercise  the  necessary  control  with  the  least  amount  of 
force.     The   powerful   influence  of  the  imitative  principle  of  our  natures, 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  one  of  those  that  suffer  least  in  insanity,  can  be 
most  advantageously  applied  in  these  institutions.     In  no  other  situation  can 
so  effectual  a  guard  be  placed  over  the  suicidal  propensity,  so  common  and  so 
fatal  among  the  insane. 

It  is  true  that  such  institutions  are  liable  to  abuse ;  and,  in  former  times, 
mad-hooses  were  notorious  as  scenes  of  the  most  inhuman  neglect  or  violence. 
But  they  were  then  looked  on  merely  as  receptacles  of  the  insane,  to  keep 
them  from  injuring  others,  and  in  many  instances  were  little  better  than 

grisons.  Now,  they  are  hospitals  for  the  cure  and  comfort  of  their  inmates. 
^pen  to  public  inspection,  and  with  the  watchful  eye  of  self-interest  upon 
them,  they  are  much  less  liable  to  abuse  than  formerly.  The  interest  of  the 
superintendents  is  coincident  with  their  duty.  Stated  reports  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  institution  known  to  the  public,  and  a  praiseworthy  reg^ard  for 
the  general  good  opinion,  renders  their  directors  solicitous  of  so  managing 
the  internal  concerns  of  their  respective  establishments,  as  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  fair  view  of  their  efficiency  to  the  world. 

But,  in  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  flow  fhnn  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  be  impressed  witk  the  ImportMice  of 
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sending  the  patient  to  them  in  the  early  stages  of  his  disease,  and  of  not  re- 
moving him  prematurely,  before  the  core  is  thoroughly  accomplished.  After 
the  first  two  or  three  months  of  insanity,  the  longer  a  proper  course  of  treat- 
ment is  postponed,  the  less  is  the  chance  of  success.  While  of  those  treated 
correctly  from  the  beginning  four- fifths  may  recover,  only  one-fourth,  one- 
third,  or  at  best  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  general  average  of  admis- 
sions into  the  hospitals  end  favourably,  because  too  often  introduced  at  a  late 
period  of  the  disease.  The  cnre  of  insanity  is  almost  always  slow  and  gradual, 
too  much  so  often  for  the  impatience  of  friends,  who  do  irreparable  mischief 
by  a  too  speedy  removal.  The  disease,  moreoTer,  is  exceedingly  liable  to 
relapse,  unless  quite  eradicated  before  the  patient  is  again  exposed  to  the 
dangerous  infiuences  of  an  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  world.  Conva- 
lescence should  be  decided,  and  all  evidence  of  the  existence  of  insani^ 
should  have  ceased  for  weeks,  as  a  general  rule,  before  the  patient  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  institution. 

But,  while  thus  advocating  a  recourse  to  the  public  institutiom,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  it  indiscriminately.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  cases  which  are  best  managed  at  home.  In  the  acute 
stages  of  insanity,  when  there  are  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and 
constitutional  disturbance  enough  to  make  it  most  prudent  that  the  patient 
should  keep  his  bed,  the  disease  will  be  best  left  to  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
domestic  nursing,  and  regular  medical  attendance.  The  necessary  means 
can  generally  be  effectively  employed  at  home;  while  the  exposure  and 
agitation  of  a  removal  may  be  productive  of  serious  injury.  Should  insanity 
remain  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  resort  may  then  be 
had  to  the  public  institutions.  There  are,  moreover,  not  unfrequently  cases 
of  such  a  nature,  especially  among  females,  as  rather  to  be  benefited  by 
the  kindly  and  cheering  influences  of  home  and  the  society  of  friends,  than  to 
be  injured;  while  the  subdued  and  quiet  character  of  the  affection  renders 
little  or  no  restraint  necessary.  In  such  instances,  the  best  situation  for 
patients  is  in  the  bosom  of  their  family;  and  a  residence  among  strangers 
might  aggravate  the  disorder. 

Three  prominent  indications  present  themselves  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity; find,  to  remove  the  causes;  secondly,  to  correct  all  discoTcrable 
physical  disease,  whether  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere ;  and,  thirdly,  to  rectify 
the  perverted  cerebral  function. 

1.  Removal  of  the  cause, — Immediate  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  This  has  sometimes  ceased  to  act,  and  therefore  requires  no 
other  consideration  than  as  a  knowledge  of  it  may  contribute  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  case.  But  very  frequently  it  continues  in  full  force,  and 
by  its  influence  serves  to  sustain  and  aggravate  the  disease;  or,  if  the  patient 
is  removed  by  the  violence  of  his  insanity  temporarily  beyond  its  reach,  lies 
as  it  were  in  wait  for  any  returning  glimpse  of  reason,  prepared  again  to 
strike  down  its  victim  as  he  rises.  Its  remoTal,  under  these  circumstances, 
should  be  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  physician.  If  this  be  impossible,  the 
■ext  object  should  be  to  withdraw  the  patient  from  its  influence  until  his 
health  is  confirmed.  If  neither  object  be  attainable,  efforts  should  at  least 
be  made  to  obviate  its  influence  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  mental  wound  heals  immediately,  when  the  thorn 
is  extracted.  Among  the  greatest  advantages  of  separation  from  old  associa- 
tion, and  seclusion  in  an  establishment  for  the  insane  are,  that  the  patient  is 
thus  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  influences  which  had  contributed  to  pro- 
duce and  sustain  his  disease,  and,  if  the  cause  consist  in  some  personal  Ties 
or  injurious  habit,  that  opportunities  are  thus  afforded  of  correcting  the  evil, 
which  could  not  be  commanded  under  the  patient's  own  root    It  is  uinecei- 
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•arj  to  repeat  here  the  particular  circumstances  reqniriog  attdDtion.     Thej 
have  already  been  sufficiently  considered  under  the  head  of  the  cansea. 

2.  Bemoval  of  existing  physical  disease. — Whenever,  in  the  early  stagee 
of  insanity,  the  symptoms  put  on  the  characters  of  acute  meningitis,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting  an  antiphlogistic  course,  proportionate  in 
degree  to  the  apparent  violence  of  the  inflammation.  The  treatment  should 
be  in  all  respects  that  already  recommended  in  the  same  pathological  condition, 
existing  independently  of  fixed  insanity.  (See  Acute  Meningitis,)  Bleeding, 
general  and  local,  active  purging,  cold  to  the  head,  and,  if  the  disease  should 
tend  to  the  comatose  state,  after  due  depletion,  a  blister  over  the  whole  scalp, 
and  mercury  given  with  reference  to  its  influence  on  the  system,  are  the  chief 
remedies.  Not  only  may  a  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  often  be  arerted 
by  the  energetic  use  of  these  measures,  but,  in  cases  which  might  possibly 
not  prove  immediately  fatal  if  more  leniently  dealt  with,  the  establishment  of 
chronic  insanity,  with  or  without  attendant  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  meninges,  may  in  some  instances  be  prevented.  I  am  confident  that  I 
have  witnessed  such  results. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  reader  upon  his  guard.  There  are 
comparatively  very  few  cases  of  commencing  insanity  which  present  symp- 
toms of  acute  meningitis  so  violent  as  to  require  very  energetic  depletion. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  there  be  evidence  of  cerebral  inflammation 
at  all,  it  is  comparatively  mild,  and  requires  corresponding  mildness  in  the 
treatment  The  proper  therapeutical  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  condition  of 
system,  very  much  as  though  there  were  no  symptoms  of  insanity,  allowing 
to  this  phenomenon  simply  the  weight  of  an  indication,  that  the  local  cause 
of  any  general  disturbance  which  may  exist  is  probably  in  the  brain.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  insanity,  increased  frequency  and  force 
of  pulse,  increased  heat  of  skin,  a  furred  tongue,  anorexia*  constipation,  and 
other  symptoms  of  febrile  excitement  exist,  which  can  be  reasonably  referred 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  cerebral  disease,  the  patient  should  lose  more  or 
less  blood,  should  be  purged  more  or  less  frequently,  and  treated  in  other 
respects  more  or  less  actively  by  the  antiphlogistic  method,  according  to 
the  degree  and  energy  of  the  excitement,  independently  of  the  mere  mental 
derangement  Should  the  excitement  be  slight,  bleeding  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  should  no  febrile  action  whatever  exist,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, antiphlogistic  measures  may  be  altogether  unnecessary. 

To  bleed  and  otherwise  deplete  copiously  for  insanity  alone,  even  in  its 
early  stage,  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  hurtful  practice.     Without  having  the  least 
influence  over  the  delusions  of  the  patient,  it  lowers  the  grade  of  his  vital 
force,  and  renders  him  less  able  to  support  the  more  or  less  wearing  influence 
of  the  mental  disease  on  the  bodily  health.     It  is  even  thought  by  some  to 
dispose  to  a  more  rapid  decline  of  mania  or  monomania  into  dementia;  and 
to  diminish  the  chances  of  a  subsequent  cure,  or  at  lea^t  to  protract  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease.    Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  informs  me,  that  depletion  is  in  his  estima- 
tion the  (preat  error  in  the  primary  treatment  of  insanity.    It  is  not  nncommom 
to  mistake  some  frequency  of  pulse,  which  may  be  the  result  of  mere  func- 
tional disturbance  of  the  l^rain,  for  an  indication  of  active  febrile  excitement; 
and  the  violent  maniacal  paroxysms   as  proofs  of  cerebral  inflammation. 
There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  these.     The  pulse  is  often  accelerated  by 
the  want  of  sleep,  and  the  various  agitation  of  the  patient  without  fever  or 
inflammation,  and  indeed  may,  in  many  instances,  be  most  hi^pily  composed 
by  opium  and  other  cerebral  stimulants,  which  under  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion could  do  only  iiyury.    The  maniacal  paroxysms,  though  frequently  at- 
tended with  signs  of  general  tzoitement,  occur  as  well  in  debilitated  as  ia 
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eleTated  states  of  the  Bjstem,  and  may  be  quite  compatible  with  a  stlmnlating 
or  sapporting  treatment  Instead  of  beioff  relieTed,  they  are  in  some  in- 
stances aggravated  by  the  loss  of  blood.  The  practitioner  should  draw^his 
inferences  as  to  the  condition  of  the  brain,  whether  inflamed  or  not,  from 
other  sources  than  these.  To  justify  the  use  of  depletory  measures,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  circulation  should  persist  in  the  intenrals  between  the  pa- 
roxysms in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  the  pulse  should  be  strong  as  well  as 
frequent ;  and  other  signs  should  exist  of  the  reaction  of  the  inflamed  brain 
upon  the  system,  such  as  a  fhrred  tongue,  deficient  appetite,  deranged  secre- 
tion, &c.  When  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  compressible,  though  frequent;  when 
coolness  or  other  marks  of  deficient  capillary  circulation  in  the  extremities 
exist  with  general  relaxation  of  the  surface,  and  copious  sweats;  and  when 
nervons  tremors  like  those  of  delirium  tremens  are  observed;  however  violent 
may  be  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  blood  should  either  not  be  taken  at  all,  or 
should  be  abstracted  with  great  caution,  and  only  by  cups  or  leeches. 

Supposing  that  depletion  has  been  called  for  by  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  brain,  it  should  be  abandoned  as 
soon  as  the  symptoms  indicative  of  these  pathological  states  have  been  sub- 
dued, though  the  insanity  may  remain  unabated,  and  the  patient  exhibit,  on 
frequent  occasions,  all  the  signs  of  maniacal  fury  which  may  have  at  any 
time  marked  the  paroxysms. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  given  by  persons  of  great  experience 
and  high  authority  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding  in  insanity.  Thus,  Has- 
1am,  Rush,  and  Foville  strenuously  advocate  this  remedy,  while  the  equal 
authority  of  Pinel  and  Esquirol  is  against  it.  The  inference  is,  that  there 
is  good  and  evil  in  the  remedy;  and  that  the  difference  of  opinion  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  too  exclusive  a  direction  of  the  attention  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  qualities.  Bleeding  may  undoubtedly  often  do  much  good 
Reason  and  experience  both  abundantly  prove  that  it  is  very  often  unnoces- 
aary,  and  may  sometimes  be  essentially  injurious.  The  rule  will  bear  repeti- 
tion that  the  mere  existence  of  insanity,  however  violent  in  its  exhibitions, 
should  never  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  bleeding,  any  more  than  delirium, 
coma,  headache,  or  any  other  sign  of  cerebral  derangement  It  is  only  when 
the  mental  disorder  is  associated  with  signs  of  active  vascular  irritation  or 
inflammation  that  the  remedy  should  be  appealed  to ;  and  then  it  should  be^ 
employed  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms."^ 
The  reports  of  those  hospitals  in  which  bleeding  has  been  entirely  abandoned, 
and  in  which  great  success  is  claimed  for  an  opposite  mode  of  treatment, 
must  not  be  allowed  undue  weight  in  the  decision  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
measure.  Cases  have  usually  advanced  beyond  the  period  at  which  active 
depiction  is  advisable,  before  they  are  sent  to  these  establishments.  When 
doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  lancet,  local  bleeding  may 
be  substituted. 

Purging  has  always  been  a  favourite  remedy  with  some  practitioners. 
It  was  much  employed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  use  of  hellebore  in  insanity 
passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  certainly  a  useful  adjuvant  of  the  lancet  in 
eases  attended  with  cerebral  inflammation ;  and,  in  those  of  a  milder  char* 
acter,  but  still  offering  some  degree  of  general  excitement,  may  with  great 
propriety  be  employed  as  a  substitute.  Calomel,  compound  extract  of  colo- 
eynth,  the  compound  cathartic  pill,  senna  and  salts,  jalap  and  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  &c.  may  be  used  in  the  earlier  stages  and  severer  cases;  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  or  some  other  saline  cathartic,  in  those  of  a  milder  character, 
and  when  a  frequent  repetiUon  of  the  remedy  is  desirable.  Many  cases  of 
commencing  insanity  may  be  advantageously  trusted,  during  the  stage  of 
general  excitement,  to  a  dose  of  one  of  the  purgative  salts  every  day,  every 
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Other  day,  or  less  freqaentlj,  according  to  the  circumstaiiceB  of  the  case, 
aloDg  with  a  proper  regolation  of  the  diet  £?eD  io  those  instances  in 
which  no  general  excitement  exists,  or  in  which  signs  of  debility  maj  be 
evident,  as  constipation  is  a  frequent  attendant,  and  as  the  irritation  of  fecal 
aecumnlation  acts  injuriously  on  the  brain,  it  is  often  best  to  employ  cathar- 
tics; but  in  sucji  cases  the  non-depletory  laxatives  should  be  preferred,  auch 
as  rhubarb  and  aloes. 

In  febrile  conditions,  with  a  hot  dry  skin,  the  antimonials  and  refrige- 
rant saline  diaphoretics  may  be  used,  in  conjunction  with  the  warm  bath, 
which  is  here  a  valuable  remedy.  When,  along  with  this  febrile  state,  there 
is  much  paroxysmal  violence,  advantage  will  often  accrue  from  nauseating 
doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha.  The  sensation  of  nausea  has  a 
powerfully  repressing  effect  upon  cerebral  excitement  The  highest  fury 
of  the  insane  paroxysm  is  not  unfrequently  quieted  down  into  calmness 
under  this  influence.  One  or  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  or  from  five 
to  ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  given  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours 
until  no  longer  required ;  or  smaller  quantities  may  be  employed  if  found  to 
answer. 

Cold  to  the  head  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  some  cases  of  great  yascular 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  hair  should  be  removed,  and 
ice  or  cold  water  applied  as  mentioned  under  meningitis.  Sometimes  ad- 
vantage accrues,  especially  in  instances  of  violent  maniacal  excitement^  from 
directing  a  small  stream  of  cold  water  upon  different  parts  of  the  scalp, 
through  a  flexible  pipe.  The  effect  will  be  increased  by  immersing  the 
feet  at  the  same  time  in  hot  water,  and  thus  producing  revulsion  towards  the 
extremities.* 

Should  the  disease  appear  to  take  on  the  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes,  after  depletion  general  and  local  has  been  car- 
ried as  far  as  circumstances  appear  to  warrant,  an  attempt  should  be  made  io 
arrest  its  progress  by  blisters  over  the  whole  scalp,  repeated  if  necessary, 
and  the  production  and  maintenance,  for  a  considerable  time,  of  a  moderate 
mercurial  impression.  Blisters  to  the  scalp  are  especially  useful  when  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  stupor  or  coma.  They  are  greatly  preferable  to 
the  same  remedy  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  between  the  sbonklerB. 
^mall  blisters  placed  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  can  have  little  effect  To 
DO  really  useful,  they  must  cover  the  whole  scalp.  I  have  seen  the  greatest 
apparent  benefit  from  the  remedy  in  this  state  of  insanity.  Some  recommend 
issues  and  setons ;  and  an  issue  in  the  top  of  the  scalp,  over  the  sagittal 
suture,  is  thought  to  have  been  very  beneficial  in  some  instances  of  dementia 
with  a  comatose  tendency. 

But  there  are  other  morbid  states,  besides  that  of  cerebral  inflammation, 
which  complicate  insanity.  These  should  be  carefully  observed,  and  treated 
upon  principles  applicable  to  ordinary  cases  presenting  the  same  charac- 
ters. The  dig^tive  organs  are  often  deranged.  Dyspepsia  and  constipa- 
tion sometimes  require  the  use  of  mild  tonics  and  laxatives,  with  a  property 
regulated  diet,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Chronic  gastritis  or  chronio 
enteritis  may  be  coincident  with  the  disease,  and  possibly  contribute  to  sus- 
tain it  They  should  be  treated  as  elsewhere  directed  for  the  same  affee* 
tions.  The  functions  of  the  liver  are  very  frequently  impaired,  and  demand 
the  use  of  the  blue  pill,  nitromuriatic  acid,  taraxacum,  &c     A  morbid 

*  M.  Briere  de  Boinmont  reeommendi,  at  eitraordinarilj  tffeotual  in  tht  IreatoMal 
of  aeute  mania,  tht  immertion  of  the  bodj  in  a  bath  for  Ato,  ten,  or  even  ftfleon  honra, 
•ombined  wiA  continuous  cool  irrigation  of  the  forehead.  By  this  plan  he  aaaertt  thai 
the  diseaee  may  be  cured  In  one  or  two  weeks.  (BrMithwaH^§  MOfigf^ei,  x?ii.  SO.) 
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dryness  and  inactMtj  of  the  skin  require  the  nse  of  the  warm  or  hot  bath, 
and  friction  to  the  sorface.  Excessive  action  of  the  heart  should  be  con- 
trolled by  digitalis,  American  hellebore,  or  medicines  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid.  General  debility  should  be  corrected  by  tonics,  the  cold  or  shower-bath, 
exercise,  and  nutritious  diet.  Anemic  patients  should  be  treated  with  chaly« 
beates.  Derangement  of  the  menses  should  receive  attention ;  and,  if  sup- 
pressed, they  should  be  restored  by  the  use  of  the  warm  hip-bath,  aloes,  the 
chalybeates,  or  other  measures  that  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

Want  of  sleep,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  distressing  accompaniments  of  in- 
sanity, and  contributes  gpreatly  to  aggravate  and  sustain  it,  should  never  be 
neglected.  When  apparently  connected  with  active  cerebral  congestion  or 
inflammation,  it  must  be  left  to  the  remedies  calculated  to  obviate  these  con- 
ditions. But,  under  other  circumstances,  it  should  be  corrected  by  special 
remedies.  Sometimes  it  will  yield  to  blisters  applied  upon  the  extremities 
or  epigastrium.  Fatiguing  employment  during  the  day  will,  in  some  instances, 
obviate  the  habitual  nocturnal  restlessness.  Occasionally  the  nervous  stimu- 
lants, as  assafetida,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  camphor,  valerian,  garlic,  &c.,  may 
be  used  very  advantageously.  But  nothing  upon  the  whole  is  so  effectual  as 
opium ;  and  this  remedy  should  be  employed,  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  when- 
ever the  affection  seems  indisposed  to  yield  to  other  means,  and  no  decided 
contraindication  exists  in  the  congested  or  inflamed  state  of  the  brain.  If 
found  upon  trial  to  be  useful,  it  may  be  persevered  in ;  if  otherwise,  it  can  be 
omitted ;  and  no  serious  evil  need  be  apprehended,  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
caution.  It  will  often  most  happily  control  the  maniacal  paroxysms.  It  must 
be  given  more  freely  than  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  brain,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  legitimate  effects.  The  requisite  quantity  must  be  ascertained  by 
trial ;  but  generally  f^om  one  to  three  grains  will  be  found  sufficient  for  a 
dose,  unless  given  so  frequently  that  the  system  becomes  habituated  to  it 
Ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic  may  often  be  added  with  advantage.  When 
opium  disagrees  with  the  patient,  other  narcotics  will  sometimes  be  found  to 
answer,  such  as  hyoscyamus  and  conium ;  but  they  must  be  g^ven  in  large 
doses  to  have  effect.  Chloroform  might  be  tried  in  such  cases,  either  by  the 
stomach  or  in  the  way  of  inhalation,  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit ;  but  its 
occasional  fatal  effects,  when  administered  in  the  latter  method,  should  pre- 
clude this  use  of  it,  unless  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

In  other  forms  of  systemic  irritation,  with  frequent  pulse,  muscular  tremors, 
relaxation  of  the  surface;  and  more  or  less  general  disturbance  of  the  functions, 
opium  is  often  an  admirable  remedy,  controlling  these  irregularities  most 
happily,  when  depletion  would  aggravate  the  mischief,  and  might  produce 
great  danger.  This  condition  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  puerperal  mania ; 
but  occurs  also  in  other  cases  attended  with  general  debility.  The  opium 
may  here  sometimes  be  advantageously  combined  with  camphor,  the  ethereal 
preparations,  assafetida,  &c.;  and  occasionally  the  debility  is  so  great  as  to 
call  for  alcoholic  stimulants  and  quinia. 

The  maniacal  paroxysm  has  been  very  speedily  relieved  by  ethereal  inhala- 
tions; bat  care  must  be  taken  that,  at  the  time  of  their  employment,  there  is 
no  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Perhaps 
chloroform  might  be  safer  in  this  respect,  as  rather  sedative  than  stimulant  in 
its  action  on  the  nervous  centres.  Benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of 
this  remedy  internally,  in  connection  with  camphor. 

Puerperal  mania  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  disease ;  but  almost  all  writers  agree  in  considering  it 
as  requiring  more  caution  in  the  use  of  depletion,  and  as  seldom  bearing  the 
loss  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Opiom  and  the  various  nervous  stimulants,  with 
due  attention  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  function,  and,  in  cases  of  violent 
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cerebral  symptoms,  local  depletion,  with  cold  applications  and  subseqoent 
blisters  to  the  scalp,  are  the  chief  physical  remedies  required. 

In  excitement  of  the  venereal  propensity,  some  good  may  occasionally  resolt 
from  antaphrodisiac  remedies,  of  which  dulcamara,  very  freely  employed,  is 

Krhaps  among  the  most  efficient.  Lnpnlin  and  bromide  of  potassiom  may 
employed  with  the  same  view.  Goat  or  rhenmatism,  with  which  the  in- 
sanity may  have  alternated,  should  be  invited  to  its  original  seat  by  hot  water, 
rubefacients,  or  blisters.  If  the  disease  has  followed  the  disappearance  of  an 
eruption,  attempts  should  be  made,  by  pustulation  with  tartar  emetic,  croton 
oil,  or  other  irritant,  to  reproduce  the  cutaneous  affection.  Hemorrhoidal 
disease,  which  may  have  disappeared,  should  be  restored  by  means  of  the  hot 
hip-bath  and  aloes. 

Machines  have  been  invented,  the  rotajy  motion  of  which,  by  giving  a  cen- 
trifugal direction  of  blood  from  the  head  towards  the  extremities,  or  prodoe- 
ing  that  sort  of  nausea  and  attendant  prostration  which  accompany  sea-sick- 
ness, has  been  supposed  useful  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  The  effect, 
however,  of  these  machines  is  necessarily  temporary;  and  the  danger  is  that, 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  movement,  there  may  be  a  reactive  tendency  of  the 
blood  to  the  brain,  which  shall  more  than  counterbalance  the  previous  benefit. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  sometimes  be  usefully  employed  in  controlling 
the  violence  of  the  paroxysm. 

In  relatipn  to  diet  and  regimen  generally,  there  are  no  special  rules.  Tliej 
must  be  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  health,  without  reference  to  the  mere 
mental  disonler.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  ground  already 
io  often  trodden,  and  repeat  the  lessons  of  abstemiousness,  rest,  and  the  re* 
moval  of  all  sources  of  excitement  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  conditions ;  of  a 
nutritious  diet  in  debility ;  of  the  importance  of  preserving,  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  health,  the  proper  balance  between  the  supplying  and  expending 
processes,  by  adjusting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
ercise which  circumstances  may  require  or  admit  Not  unfrequently  the  insane 
refuse  obstinately  to  eat,  either  with  the  purpose  of  committing  suicide,  or 
firom  some  motive  connected  with  their  delusion.  In  such  cases,  they  may 
sometimes  be  tempted  to  take  food,  by  leaving  it  constantly  in  their  (uesence, 
without  any  attempt  at  persuasion  or  compulsion,  which  would  arouse  oppo- 
sition and  confirm  their  purpose.  Something  may  be  occasionally  accom- 
plished by  allowing  them  no  other  drinks  than  such  as  are  nutritious.  They 
can  bear  hunger  but  not  thirst.  Should  other  means  fail,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  injection  of  broths  into  their  stomach,  by  means  of  a  tube  intro- 
duced through  the  nostrils  or  mouth,  or  to  nutritious  enemata.* 

Moral  influences  should  be  made  to  coincide  with  physical  remedies ;  bat 
they  are  most  prominently  useful  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  next  indication,  under 
which,  therefore,  they  will  be  more  particularly  considered. 

Throughout  the  disease,  symptoms  of  physical  derangement,  whether  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  insanity,  or  merely  incidental,  should  be  treated  by 
measures  appropriate  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 

*  The  forcible  ftdmlnistration  of  food,  under  theee  ciroumttanees,  odea  fails  of  Uie 
deeired  effect;  and  the  propriety  of  the  measure  has  been  doubted.  In  a  verbal  com- 
mnnioaiion  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Charles  Bvann,  pbysiciaa 
to  the  Friends'  Asylum  near  Frankford,  stated  his  couTictioii  thai  this  refbsal  of  food 
by  the  insane  was  generally  owing  to  acute  or  chronic  mucous  gastriiia.  He  strongly, 
however,  advocated  the  injection  of  food  into  the  stomach,  but  thought  it  ahould  be  ad- 
ministered in  small  quantities,  and  of  a  quality  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  organ ; 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  failure  to  do  good  might  be  ascribed  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  rich  soup  usually  injected,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  aggravate  the  disease  of 
the  stomaeh  inataad  of  nourishing  the  patient.  (TVoiu.  ^  OoiL  ^i^.  ofPkUmd.^  N.8., 
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3.  The  correction  of  the  perverted  cerebral  /uncfum^.-— In  the  forego- 
ing  history  of  the  disease,  it  has  been  maiDtained  that,  after  the  subsideoce 
of  the  original  physical  disorder  of  the  brain,  it  may  be  left  with  a  per?erted 
mode  of  action,  withoat  any  inflammatory  complication  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  or  any  other  appreciable  organic  derangement  It  is  possible  that 
the  whole  complaint,  from  the  very  commencement,  may  sometimes  consist  in 
snch  a  perrersion.  Now  to  reach  this  condition  by  physical  remedies  woold 
seem  to  be  impossible.  We  may  by  medicines  excite  and  depress  the  brain, 
may  irritate  or  calm  it,  may  even  sometimes  restore  its  healthy  action  by  re- 
moving the  causes  which  disturb  it;  but  how  can  mere  matter,  by  entering 
the  cerebral  vessels,  regulate  the  fine  operations  of  thought,  awaken  the  sleep- 
ing conscience,  or  turn  the  perverted  current  of  feeling  into  its  proper  chan- 
nels 1  The  medicine  of  the  mind  must  be  mental.  The  recesses  of  the  brain, 
where  every  movement  is  regulated  by  the  presiding  soul,  must  be  approached 
through  the  soul.  We  may  by  physical  means  put  the  physical  structure 
into  order ;  we  often  must  do  so  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  peiformance  of  its 
office ;  but  when,  after  perfect  repair,  it  continues  to  act  wrongly,  because 
its  interrupted  relations  with  the  moving:  spirit  have  not  been  duly  renewedi 
we  must  enter  its  interior  with  that  spirit,  and  through  its  intervention  re- 
store healthful  and  just  movement  to  the  organ.  Through  the  senses,  the 
intelligence,  the  memory,  the  affections,  we  must  endeavour  to  touch  thoee 
delicate  cords  which  vibrate  thought  and  emotion,  and  so  touch  them  that 
they  shall  again  produce  their  wonted  harmony.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
operations  of  the  mind  to  the  caprice  of  accident,  we  must  aim  at  so  arrang- 
ing exterior  influences,  that  their  suggestions  shall  be  favourable  to  correct 
thought  and  feeling;  at  so  clarifying  the  inner  fountains,  that  there  shall  be 
a  gentle  welling  up  of  healthful  reason  and  impulse,  instead  of  the  turbid 
gushings  of  madness.      • 

There  is,  however,  one  physical  remedy,  or  set  of  remedies,  which  aid  ns 
very  much  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  indication.  I  allude  to  opium,  and  the 
narcotics  of  similar  power.  Independently  of  the  advantageous  influence 
exerted  by  these  remedies  in  quieting  irritation,  controlling  excessive  nervous 
excitement,  and  producing  sleep,  they  probably  operate  in  another  mode  in 
the  cure  of  insanity.  When  kept  steadily  under  their  influence,  the  brain  is 
rendered  in  some  measure  insensible  to  those  morbid  impressions  which  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  disturb  it  Though  the  patient  may  not  be  restored 
to  reason,  yet  the  irregular  mental  movements  are  much  repressed,  the  pro- 
verbially cheering  influence  of  the  drug  restrains  the  tumult  of  the  feelings, 
and  a  condition  of  the  brain  is  induced,  in  which  a  continued  presentation  of 
rational  objects  of  reflection,  and  sources  of  a  healthful  interest,  may  gradu- 
ally accustom  the  organ  to  a  sound  mode  of  action ;  while  the  morbid  trains 
of  reflection,  and  the  perversions  of  the  passions  are  gradually  obliterated  from 
want  of  renewal.  After  the  removal,  therefore,  of  physical  derangement,  no 
medicine  is  so  efficient  as  opium  in  favouring  a  return  to  a  healthy  state  of 
function.  It  must  be  given  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  and  maintain  a 
decided  impression,  and  must  consequently  be  increased  with  its  continued 
use.  After  the  brain  has  been  restored  to  a  perfectly  healthful  state  of  action, 
the  opium  should  be  gradually  diminished ;  and  the  patient  should  not  be 
considered  well  nntil  the  medicine  has  been  entirely  dispensed  with.  This 
treatment  should  never  be  commenced  during  the  continuance  of  active  con- 
gestion or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  mere  nervous  irritation  or  mental  disorder,  however  violent,  so  flur  froa 
constituting  a  contraindication,  is  often  relieved  by  it  I  have  known  a  pa- 
tient in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  maniacal  excitement,  after  being  put  asleep 
by  a  dose  of  opium,  to  awake  in  the  morning  qoite  composed  and  rational 
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Should  the  opiam,  upon  trial,  be  found  to  aggravate  the  cerebral  disorder.  It 
should  be  omitted  for  a  time. 

In  the  moral  treatment  of  insanity,  a  proper  regulation  of  ordinary  personal 
intercourse  is  of  great  importance.  The  deportment  towards  the  patient 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  the  same  as  towards  persons  in  health.  He 
should  not  discover,  from  the  manner  of  those  around  him,  that  he  is  looked 
upon  as  insane.  Instead  of  the  tone  or  look  of  harshness  or  commaod,  he 
should  be  addressed  with  gentleness  and  courtesy ;  nothing  shoold  be  said  to 
wound  the  selMove  or  self-esteem  which  he  feels  as  strongly  as  other  men ; 
and  whenever  firmness  and  the  exertion  of  authority  become  necessary,  every- 
thing like  an  appearance  of  anger  or  violence  should  be  banished  from  the 
voice  and  manner.  The  attendants  should  exhibit,  in  their  deportment,  a 
model  for  the  insane  to  copy,  not  an  imitation  of  the  violence  of  insanity, 
which  the  patient  will  be  the  first  to  appreciate. 

The  same  rule  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  treatment  of  the  patient 
There  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  liberty,  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  patient  and  others;  as  little  as  possible  of  forcible  restraint.  Notliing 
that  can  be  avoided  should  remind  him  of  his  difference  from  other  men. 
His  apartment,  though  well  secured,  should  not  look  like  a  prison  celL  In 
all  his  movements  he  should  be  carefully  watched  and  guarded,  when  not 
well  enough  to  be  trusted  to  himself;  but  this  should  be  done  in  a  manner 
not  to  excite  his  suspicions.  The  attendance  upon  him  should  appear  in  the 
form  of  friendly  care,  companionship,  or  service,  as  the  case  may  be,  not  of 
the  watch  of  a  jailer  over  his  prisoner.  Nothing  more  excites  anger,  and 
maintains  a  turbulent  spirit  in  the  insane,  than  violent  restraint  Independ* 
ently  of  its  positive  discomfort,  they  feel  it  an  unprovoked  and* unwarrantable 
ii^ury.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  brain  to  recover  its  regular  and  calm  move- 
ments, when  thus  tortured  by  fierce  excitement  ?  Happily,  the  days  of  chains, 
dungeons,  the  sconrge,  and  starvation  are  passing  away.  But  it  is  moomfnl 
to  reflect  upon  the  numbers  formerly  goaded  into  incurable  madness,  or  sank 
into  hopeless  mental  impotence,  who,  under  judicious  management,  might 
have  been  restored  to  comfort  and  usefulness. 

In  conversation  with  the  patient,  the  subject  of  his  insanity  should  be  most 
carefully  avoided.  Unthinking  persons  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  insane,  and  lead  them  purposely  to  the  special  sub- 
ject of  their  illusion.  This  is  cruelty.  The  sufferer  might  well  exclaim: 
"It  is  amusement  to  yon,  but  death  to  us."  It  is  like  irritating  a  wound  that 
others  are  attempting  to  heal.  It  is  in  general  altogether  useless  to  argue 
with  the  insane,  and  to  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  their  error.  No  im- 
pression is  produced  upon  their  convictions,  and  their  tempers  are  onneces- 
sarily  irritated.  The  aim  of  their  physician  and  care-takers  should  be  to 
turn  their  thoughts  away  from  the  subject  of  their  false  impressions,  to  sur^ 
round  them  with  circumstances  which  should  offer  as  little  occasion  as  possi- 
ble for  the  excitement  of  their  perverted  feelings.  Regular  occupation,  phy- 
sical and  mental,  should  be  provided.  Nothing  is  more  effectual  in  soliciting 
the  mind  back  into  a  healthy  mode  of  action.  Ideas  are  presented  in  their 
due  order,  and  steadily  presented,  so  that  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  trains 
of  connected  thought  The  broken  threads  of  association  before  hanging  loose 
in  the  mental. machinery,  are  thus  fastened  together;  and  the  tendency  to  fly 
from  one  isolated  thought  to  another  is  gradually  corrected.  Innocent  amuse- 
ment, too,  and  various  recreation,  should  be  provided,  in  order  to  arouse  health- 
ful feeling,  and,  in  monomaniacal  cases,  to  direct  emotion  towards  other  pmnts 
than  that  morbid  one  in  which  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  centre. 

In  all  these  respects,  pnblic  institutions  have  great  advantages.  Thej  can 
provide  occapation  in  gardening,  farming,  and  the  different  mechanio  arts; 
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their  patients  may  haTe  the  opportunity  of  taking  long  walks  and  drives,  and 
of  making  diversified  excarsious  of  recreation,  business,  or  instmction,  under 
proper  guardianship ;  they  can  arrange  systematic  courses  of  instruction  by 
schools,  lectures,  and  reading  suitably  regulated ;  in  fine,  they  afford  the  means 
of  various  social  amusements,  such  as  balls,  concerts,  plays,  and  games  of  an 
innocent  or  useful  tendency.  Meetings  for  social  conversation  and  worship, 
in  which  the  most  orderly  afford  an  example  which  the  imitative  tendency  of 
the  disorderly  often  induces  them  to  copy,  may  be  of  much  service.  By  all 
these  modes  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain  are  duly  medicated ;  calmed 
down  when  exalted,  elevated  when  depressed,  and  rectified  when  crooked  and 
perverse.  Reason  clearly  points  out  such  a  course  of  proceeding  as  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  experience  haa  recently  abundantly 
confirmed  its  correctness,  by  the  great  success  which  has  resulted  everywhere 
from  its  adoption. 

The  necessity  is  obvious  of  studying  the  peculiarities  of  each  particular 
case,  and  applying  proper  measures  to  its  special  wants.  The  course  that 
may  be  advisable  for  one  kind,  or  stage,  or  degree  of  insanity,  may  not  be 
proper,  may  even  be  injurious,  in  another.  In  public  institutions,  it  is  often 
possible  to  classify  the  inmates  according  to  their  resemblance  in  these  re- 
spects, and  thus  to  bring  particular  plans  to  bear  on  numbers.  The  social 
principle  which  leads  man  to  seek  his  fellow,  and  by  a  sort  of  elective  affinity 
causes  every  individual  in  a  crowd  to  fall  into  his  proper  place,  is  here  some- 
times highly  useful  in  subduing  the  morbid  propensities  which,  if  indulged, 
might  render  exclusion  from  the  circle  necessary.  Though  some  analogy  in 
the  condition  of  the  patient  should  serve  as  the  principle  of  association ; 
yet  those  should  not  be  brought  together  who  may  happen  to  labour  under 
similar  delusions;  for  their  thoughts  and  conversation  would  inevitably 
cluster  around  these  delusions,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  increase  and 
confirm  them. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  necessity  of  separation  from  former 
friends  and  accustomed  scenes.  In  general,  it  is  best,  while  the  patient  re- 
mains in  the  institution  where  he  may  be  placed,  that  all  former  associations 
should  be  broken  off;  that  the  visits  of  friends  should  not  be  permitted;  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  around  him  should  be  new.  Relaxation  of  this 
rule  may  occasionally  be  found  advantageous ;  but  of  its  general  applicability 
to  the  cases  of  the  insane  there  can  be  no  doubt 

Among  remedial  mental  influences,  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  music,  hold 
an  important  place.  Independently  of  the  very  suitable  occupation  they 
afford,  they  often  exert  a  soothing  influence  over  mental  irritation,  operating 
sometimes  with  all  the  charm-like  efficiency  of  the  nervous  stimulants  in 
hysterical  affections.  I  have  seen  the  utmost  paroxysmal  violence  of  mania 
gradually  calmed  down  by  the  sweetness  of  the  female  voice  in  singing,  and 
terminate  in  a  peaceful  sleep  under  its  influence.  The  power  of  Davids 
harp  over  the  insanity  of  Saul  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

In  hypochondriacal  cases,  good  may  sometimes  be  derived  from  appearing 
to  accord  fully  with  the  patient,  and  so  managing  that  the  state  or  action 
upon  which  the  delusion  turned  should  seem  to  come  to  a  natural  termina- 
tion. Thus,  the  experiment  has  often  been  tried,  and  sometimes  successfully, 
with  those  who  imagine  a  living  animal  to  exist  within  them,  of  making  a 
slight  incision  in  the  skin,  and  adroitly  slipping  into  a  vessel  a  real  animal, 
which  they  were  made  to  believe  was  extracted  through  the  wound.  At- 
tempts, however,  of  this  kind  are  said  occasionally  to  end  unfortunately. 
Thus,  I  havd  seen  somewhere  the  account  of  a  hypochondriac,  who  confined 
himself  to  his  chamber  because  convinced  that  be  was  too  bulky  to  pass 
through  the  door,  and  who,  having  been  forcibly  poshed  through,  in  order 
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to  destroy  his  illnsion,  fell  dead  under  the  powerfal  shock  npon  bis  Imsglna- 
tioD.  The  excitation  of  a  strong  coanter-feeling  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageous.  Thus,  a  person  believing  himself  dead,  might  perhaps  be  roused 
into  life  by  being  made  to  hear  a  conversation,  which  should  ascribe  to  the 
departed  certain  disgraceful  practices  invented  for  the  occasion.  Bat  these 
contrivances  generally  fail  of  any  permanent  effect 

Thongh  harsh  proceedings  of  all  kinds  towards  the  insane  shonld  be 
avoided,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  employ  restraint,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  injuring  themselves  or  others.  The  camisole,  or  strait-waistcoat, 
and  temporary  confinement  to  the  bed  or  a  chair  by  leather  straps,  arranged 
io  as  not  to  injure  the  skin,  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to ;  and  stiff  leather 
gloves  for  the  bands  may  become  necessary  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  vicioos 
personal  practices,  or  a  disposition  to  break  and  tear  everything  that  can  be 
laid  hold  of.  Some  prefer,  to  such  close  personal  restraint,  the  plan  of  shut- 
ting the  violent  patient  up  in  a  room,  of  which  the  walls  and  floor  are  covered 
by  some  soft,  elastic  material,  calculated  to  prevent  injury  to  the  person  from 
forcible  contact  with  them.  Something  in  the  shape  of  penalty  for  violations 
of  good  order  may  also,  in  some  instances,  have  a  favourable  influence  in 
teaching  the  patient  to  control  his  propensities;  but  punishments  should 
never  be  severe  or  disgraceful.  Temporary  seclusion,  or  the  denial  of  some 
accustomed  or  expected  gratification,  is  allowable;  but  chains,  the  dnngeon, 
the  whip,  even  the  shock  of  a  shower-bath,  never.  In  the  violence  of  the 
paroxysm,  the  shower-bath  may  be  employed,  sometimes  very  effectually,  as 
a  remedial  or  calming  measure ;  but  not  as  a  punishment  after  the  violence 
is  passed. 

The  patient  should  always  be  encouraged  to  keep  himself  clean  in  his  per- 
son,  and  neat  in  his  dress;  and,  if  inattentive  himself  to  these  points,  should 
have  the  office  performed  for  him  by  others.  The  frequent  use  of  the  bath 
is  essential.  It  will  be  impossible  to  restore  a  due  degree  of  self-respect  to 
the  insane,  while  immersed  in  filth,  and  clothed  in  rags. 

An  important  rule,  in  the  application  of  these  moral  remedies,  is  never  to 
consider  a  case  as  hopeless,  but  to  treat  every  one,  however  old,  and  how- 
ever low,  as  if  there  were  some  chance  of  improvement  The  cares  of  the 
physician  are  sometimes  rewarded  by  recoveries  in  cases  apparently  the  most 
desperate; ''and  with  almost  all,  if  they  cannot  be  cured,  some  improvement 
may  be  effected,  or  at  least  the  circle  of  enjoyment  enlarged. 

Travelling,  with  proper  attendance,  has  sometimes  a  most  happy  influence 
on  the  insane,  by  the  constant  succession  of  novelties  and  of  incidents  which 
it  offers,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  attention  from  the  subject  of  delusion  or 
morbid  feeling.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  used  to  relate  the  case  of  a 
patient,  who,  upon  the  oecasion  of  descending  a  mountain  in  a  journey,  with 
a  broad  and  novel  landscape  before  him,  suddenly  exclaimed  that  he  was 
well.  His  mind  threw  off  the  cloud  which  had  oppressed  it^  as  if  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  smiling  and  beautiful  scene. 
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DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 
Syn. — Mama  A  Pote.— iftffiMi  <l  Temulmtia, — DtUrimm  tnm^fniin9,^^IHp9omamtu 

This  is  the  delirious  affection  which  follows  the  suspension  of  the  habitual 
nse  of  alcoholic  drinks  or  other  stimulants.  Its  essential  character  consista 
in  the  cerebral  debility  consequent  upon  the  cassatioa  of  an  aeenstoowd  ax- 
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citemeDt.  The  most  prominent  symptomB  are  delirious  hallocinationsy  the 
dread  of  impending  evil,  mnscnlar  tremors,  and  the  want  of  sleep.  The 
name  of  deliriom  tremens  originated  with  Dr.  Satton,  by  whose  tracts,  pub- 
lished in  1813,  the  attention  of  practitioners  is  said  to  have  been  first  gene- 
rally directed  to  the  disease.  It  was,  however,  familiar  to  the  physicians  of 
this  country  long  before  that  period.  In  a  paper  published  in  1820,  Dr. 
Chapman  speaks  of  the  stimulating  plan  of  treating  mania  d  potu  as  having 
been  the  established  practice  of  this  city  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 
{Phil.  Joum,  of  Med,  and  Fhys.  Set.,  i.  196.) 

Symptoms,  Course,  Sc, — The  disease  exists  in  various  degrees,  and  with 
different  complications,  which  give  it  a  considerable  diversity  of  appearance. 
It  may  be  simple ;  it  may  be  mingled  more  or  less  with  the  direct  effects  of 
alcohol  upon  the  brain ;  or  it  may  be  connected  with  various  accidental  dis* 
eases.     I  shall  consider  it  under  each  of  these  aspects. 

1.  Simple  delirium  tremens, — The  first  effects  of  the  suspension  of  the 
stimulus  are  feelings  of  great  weakness  or  sinking  of  the  whole  system,  with 
an  indescribable  anxiety  and  agitation,  which  are  strongly  expressed  in  the 
countenance  and  manner  of  the^  patient  He  is  troubled  with  frightful 
imaginations,  vague  alarms,  ana  depression  of  spirits;  his  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed; his  hand  trembles;  his  mind  is  weak  and  confused,  though  with- 
out positive  delusion;  the  pulse  is  soft,  feeble,  and  often  freqnent;  the 
extremities  are  cool;  the  whole  surface  is  disposed  to  perspiration;  and 
disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  shown  by  Uie  frequently  furred  tongue, 
defective  appetite,  and  tendency  to  constipation.  This  is  the  condition 
familiar  to  old  drunkards  under  the  name  of  the  horrors.  It  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  a  slight  degree  by  intemperate  persons  in  the  morning,  before 
the  first  dram.  It  almost  always  yields  to  the  reapplication  of  the  accus- 
tomed stimulus. 

Should  circumstances,  however,  prolong  the  abstinence  or  privation,  this 
preliminary  condition  becomes  aggravated,  and  the  disease  is  fully  formed. 
The  perceptive  faculties  are  now  disordered ;  and  the  patient  receives  false 
impressioA  through  his  senses,  which  he  at  first  often  recognizes  as  im- 
aginary, and  may  even  be  disposed  to  smile  at,  but  which  soon  acquire  in 
his  convictions  all  the  force  of  reality.  Not  unfrequently  it  happens,  for 
a  time,  that  the  phantasms  seem  real  at  night  or  in  darkness,  and  either 
vanish,  or  are  known  for  what  they  are  by  daylight.  The  patient  sees 
the  most  grotesque,  frightful,  or  disgusting  objects ;  little  hobgoblins  of  all 
possible  shapes  flying  about  the  apartment,  leering,  hissing,  threatening; 
serpents,  toads,  rats,  mice,  and  other  loathsome  reptiles  and  vermin,  crawl- 
ing over  his  bed  or  person,  or  running  about  his  room;  creeping  insects^ 
which  he  appears  busied  in  searching  for  among  his  clothes  or  the  bed  cover- 
ing. There  is  no  end  to  the  number  or  diversity  of  these  hallucinations  in 
different  individuals. 

But  with  all  this  variety  in  the  objects  of  delusion,  there  is  one  striking 
feature  of  the  delirium  which  is  seldom  wanting.  The  patient  is  almost 
always  fearful,  and  often  has  some  special  object  of  terror,  which  influ- 
ences most  of  his  movements.  One  person  is  pursued  by  justice ;  another 
flies  from  a  creditor  or  an  avenging  enemy ;  another  is  attacked  by  robbers 
or  assassins.  Voices  are  heard  conspiring  the  destruction  of  the  patient ;  he 
sees  a  gun  pointed  at  him  through  the  windows,  or  a  knife  glittering  in  an 
imaginary  hand  within  his  curtains.  He  hides  from  pursuit;  defends  him- 
self against  assault;  struggles  violently  against  persons  aiming  to  seize  or 
bind  him;  perhaps  jumps  out  of  a  high  window  in  order  to  escape;  screams 
for  aid,  or  implores  pitifully  to  be  spared;  occasionally  even  seises  on  a 
pistol  or  a  sword,  and  commits  manslaughter  in  supposed  self-defence.    la 
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Bome  instances,  it  is  for  others  that  he  fears.  Some  violence  is  going  on 
within  his  sight  or  hearing,  and  often  of  a  revolting  character,  as  of  a  child 
strangled  by  its  parents,  of  a  body  beheaded  or  quartered,  of  a  person  fall- 
ing a  victim  to  assassins,  &c.  Most  of  the  violences  committed  by  the  sob- 
jects  of  this  disease,  their  occasional  vociferations,  their  straggles,  their 
attempts  at  flight,  and  even  their  assaults  on  others,  originate  in  some  no- 
tion of  personal  danger  or  disgrace  to  be  avoided.  There  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
any  disposition  to  injure,  any  malignant  feeling,  as  of  revenge,  or  hatred,  to 
gratify. 

Very  often  the  manner  of  the  patient  is  quiet  and  gentle.  He  recognizes 
persons  about  him,  receives  his  physician  courteously,  answers  his  questions 
without  hesitation,  and,  if  his  attention  is  roused  and  strongly  fixed,  will  give 
rational  answers  upon  all  points  except  such  as  are  connected  with  his  hal- 
lucinations. The  countenance,  howeyer,  has  usually  a  peculiar  expression  of 
absence,  vacancy,  or  pre-occnpation ;  and  a  close  examination  will  often  de- 
tect evidences  of  fear  in  the  manner,  even  when  nothing  is  said  by  the  patient 
on  the  subject.  He  will  sometimes  turn  his  head  on  one  side,  with  a  quicic, 
alarmed  look,  as  if  dreading  some  danger  f^om  a  particular  direction ;  or  will 
have  a  listening  ear,  as  if  endeavouring  to  catch  distant  sonnds  of  fearfnl  im- 

Sort     He  usually  submits  without  hesitation  to  those  who  have  the  care  of 
im,  and  readily  takes  the  medicines  that  are  offered. 

Morbid  vigilance  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms.  The  dis- 
ease begins  with  broken  and  disturbed  rest,  becomes  confirmed  with  the 
occurrence  of  obstinate  wakefulness,  and  ends  when  the  patient  is  enabled 
to  sleep  profoundly.  It  frequently  happens  that  not  a  wink  of  sleep  is 
obtained  for  several  days,  and  it  is  said  sometimes  not  for  one  or  even  two 
weeks. 

Muscular  tremors  are  also  a  very  common,  though  not  essential  attendant 
on  the  complaint.  The  physician,  in  feeling  the  pulse,  is  struck  with  the 
trembling  of  the  tendons,  and,  if  not  previously  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  has  his  suspicions  awakened  by  this  symptom.  Thong^nost  per- 
ceptible in  the  hands,  the  tremors  will  be  generally  found,  upon  ^se  exam- 
ination, to  affect  the  whole  system.  They  are  observable  in  the  tongne  when 
protruded ;  and  the  speech  is  not  unfreqoently  affected  by  them.  They  some- 
times amount  to  convulsions. 

The  pupil  is  often  contracted,  but  there  is  no  intolerance  of  light  or  sound. 
The  pulse  is  sometimes  quite  natural,  except,  perhaps,  that  it  may  be  softer 
and  weaker  than  in  health ;  but  it  is  often  frequent  and  feeble,  and  occasionally 
very  frequent  The  tongue  is  usually  somewhat  furred,  thoogrh  moist;  the 
appetite  is  wanting;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  and  the  stools, 
when  procured,  may  be  dark  and  offensive.  The  breath  is  often  fetid.  The 
skin  is  generally  moist;  and  profuse  perspirations,  attended  with  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  are  apt  to  break  out  in  consequence  of  g^reat  muscular  exer- 
tion. The  patient  is,  in  most  instances,  able  to  be  upon  his  feet,  and  dislikes 
confinement  to  the  bed.  There  is  sometimes  great  debility ;  the  pulse  being 
very  feeble  and  frequent,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  features  pale  or 
purplish ;  and  death  occasionally  ensues  f^om  this  cause,  especially  if  the 
patient  uses  much  exertion.  I  once  saw  a  person  affected  with  delirium 
tremens  jump  from  a  public  stage  coach,  walk  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
return  to  the  coach,  and  die  Immediately  from  exhaustion. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  though  sometimes  as  late  as  a  week  or 
later,  if  no  untoward  event  happens,  the  patient  generally  fklls  into  a  sound 
•leep,  which  may  continue  for  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-fonr,  and  it  is  said 
even  thirty- six  hours.  From  this  he  awakes,  ibeble,  pale^  and  trembling, 
bat  free  from  hia  illnsions,  and  generally  dispoeed  to  eat    Oon?aleseenoe 
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has  now  commeDced,  and,  though  some  delirious  symptoms  may  occasionally 
linger  or  recur  for  a  day  or  two,  they  gradually  disappear  entirely,  and  the 
patient  is  restored  to  health.  Not  unfrequently,  the  first  sleep  is  only  for 
a  few  hoars,  and  is  followed  by  an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  which  sub* 
sequently  disappear  upon  a  return  of  rest. 

instead,  however,  of  this  favourable  course,  cases  improperly  treated,  or 
without  treatment,  sometimes  lapse  into  what  may  be  called  the  third  stage, 
which  is  characterized  by  great  prostration.  The  delirium  is  now  com- 
plete; the  previous  illusions  give  way  to  incoherence;  extreme  restlessness 
takes  place,  so  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  confine  the  patient  forcibly  to 
his  bed;  the  tremors  are  excessive;  the  pulse  is  extremely  frequent  and 
feeble ;  cold  or  warm  sweats  cover  the  surface ;  the  features  are  sunken  and 
haggard ;  the  tongue  is  brown  and  dry ;  the  pupils  are  much  contracted  or 
dilated;  and  subsultus  tendinum,  muttering  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions 
precede  death. 

The  successive  stages  of  the  disease  do  not  always  occur  with  regularity. 
Not  nnfrequently  the  complaint  is  arrested,  as  already  stated,  without  reach- 
ing the  second  or  third  stage.  In  some  instances,  the  first  stage  is  wanting, 
and  the  patient  passes  at  once  into  the  fully  formed  disease ;  and  cases  occur 
in  which  the  typhoid  symptoms  of  the  closing  stage  are  presented  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  case. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  complaint  varies  generally  from  three  or  four  days 
to  a  week ;  but  sometimes  the  delirium  continues  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

2.  Complication  with  the  immediate  effects  of  the  stimulanL'^AfieT  a 
protracted  debauch,  in  which  the  inebriate  has  surrendered  himself,  with  a 
sort  of  insane  fury,  to  his  propensity  for  days  or  weeks  in  succession,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  brain  or  stomach,  or  both,  are  stimulated  into 
inflammation,  or  a  degree  of  vascular  irritation  bordering  upon  it;  and  a 
state  of  system  is  produced,  in  which  the  drinks  either  become  disgusting,  or 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated ;  or  in  which  they  are  withheld  by  friends  from  a 
conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  course.  The  symptoms  of  morbid 
cerebral  excitement,  proceeding  from  the  direct  agency  of  the  alcohol,  now 
become  mingled  with  those  resulting  from  the  want  of  the  stimulus,  or  those 
characteristic  of  delirium  tremens.  The  face  is  flushed  and  turgid,  the  lips 
intensely  red,  the  head  hot,  the  tongue  furred  or  of  a  fiery  redness,  the  appe- 
tite quite  gone,  the  thirst  extreme,  and  the  pulse  excited,  full,  and  tense. 
The  violent  delirium  of  meningitis  is  mingled  more  or  less  with  the  halluci- 
nations, the  tremblings,  and  the  wakefulness  of  delirium  tremens ;  convulsions 
are  not  unfrequent;  and,  if  not  relieved,  the  symptoms  are  exchanged  for 
those  of  stupor,  coma,  and  fatal  prostration.  In  some  instances,  a  state  of 
almost  apoplectic  stupor  attends  the  case  from  the  commencement ;  and  the 
symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  are  developed  only  upon  the  subsidence  of  the 
congestion.  In  others,  excessive  vomiting  appears  to  keep  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms for  a  time  at  bay. 

3.  Complications  with  accidental  affections. — When  the  intemperate  are 
overtaken  by  a  serious  injury,  or  attacked  by  a  disease  which  takes  away  the 
appetite  or  opportunity  for  strong  drink,  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens 
Tery  frequently  become  mingled  with  those  of  the  accidental  affection,  and 
materially  complicate  the  case.  Severe  surgical  injuries,  such  as  fractures, 
dislocations,  and  wounds,  often  owe  their  fatal  termination  in  drunkards  to 
tul  supervention  of  delirium.  All  the  phlegmasiie  are  liable  to  the  same  oc- 
currence ;  and  some  of  them  are  the  more  dangerous  on  this  account,  as  the 
cerebral  phenomena  are  apt  to  mask  the  symptoms  of  the  original  affection. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  Genuine  meningitis 
sometimes  occurs  in  drunkards;  and  the  two  cerebral  affections  mingle,  and 
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modify  each  other,  so  as  sometimes  greatly  to  concise  the  diagnosis.  The 
severer  idiopathic  fevers  seem  to  escape  this  complication ;  ibr,  though  there 
Is  often  great  prostration  in  these  diseases  occurring  in  drunkards,  the  pecu- 
liar symptoms  of  the  trembling  delirium  are  not  apt  to  occur. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  opportunity  is  not  often  presented  of  ex- 
amining an  uncomplicated  case  of  delirium  tremens  after  death;  but,  when 
such  examination  has  been  made,  nothing  has  been  discovered  which  could 
account  for  the  symptoms.  Sometimes  an  abnormal  amount  of  semni  has 
been  found  in  the  ventricles,  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  infiltrating 
the  cerebral  substance;  but  this  may  have  been  a  mere  result  of  the  habitud 
state  of  the  brain  in  drunkards,  in  whom  there  is  often  a  strong  tendency  to 
serous  effusion,  as  evinced  by  their  bloated  faces.  It  certainly  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In  some  instances,  marks  of  conges- 
tion and  inflammation  have  been  noticed;  but  this  only  proves,  what  the 
symptoms  indicate,  that  the  drunkard  is  sometimes  attacked  with  meningitis 
or  cerebritis  in  consequence  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  poison,  or  from 
other  causes.  As  most  patients,  who  die  in  delirium  tremens,  do  so  from 
other  diseases  upon  which  the  delirium  supervenes,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  signs  of  these  diseases  will  be  discovered  in  their  bodies  after  death. 
Hence,  besides  cerebral  inflammation,  dissection  occasionally  reveals  marks 
of  acute  gastritis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  &c.  All  the  lesions,  moreover,  in* 
dicative  of  those  numerous  chronic  affections  resulting  from  intemperate 
habits,  are  liable  to  be  met  with ;  such  as  cirrhosis,  fatty  degeneration,  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  chronic 
gastritis  and  enteritis,  &c.;  but  these  have  no  essential  connection  with  the 
complaint  under  consideration,  which,  so  far  as  dissection  throws  any  light 
upon  the  subject,  must  be  regarded  as  strictly  functional. 

Causes, — The  essential  cause  of  this  species  of  delirium  is  the  suspension 
of  a  stimulns  to  which  the  brain  has  been  accustomed.  In  order  that  it  may 
be  produced,  there  must  have  been  a  certain  continuance  of  the  previous 
stimulation,  so  as  to  have  formed  a  cerebral  habit  The  brain  must  have 
accommodated  itself  to  the  habitual  excitement,  which  has  thus  become  a  pari 
of  its  ordinary  condition,  and  essential  to  its  ordinary  acts.  Hence,  steady 
tipplers,  who  always  keep  themselves  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  without 
ever  becoming  absolutely  intoxicated,  are  more  liable  to  the  disease,  upon 
any  interruption  of  this  habit,  than  the  occasional  drunkard,  who  commits  a 
debauch  now  and  then,  but  allows  intervals  in  which  the  brain  may  emerge 
from  under  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  reacquire  its  healthy  state. 

The  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of  any  particalar  variety  of  alcoholie 
drink,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  most  apt  to  result  from  the  strongest 
Hence  its  great  prevalence  in  the  United  States,  where  the  cheapness  of 
spirituous  liquors  places  at  the  command  of  every  one  an  amount  of  stimula- 
tion, which  would  exceed  the  means  of  the  majority  of  the  population  in  the 
wine-drinking  and  beer-drinking  communities  of  Europe.  Happily,  a  moral 
influence  has  sprung  up  to  counteract  this  facility  of  the  means  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  cases  of  delirium  tremens  have  much 
diminished.  This  result  is  obvious  to  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of 
our  hospitals  and  alms-houses. 

Persons  of  sedentary  habits  are  much  more  easily  affected  than  those  who 
labour;  because,  under  vigorous  exercise,  the  stimulns  is  expended  in  the 
various  functional  operations  of  the  system,  instead  of  concentrating  ite  whole 
force  upon  the  brain. 

As  already  stated,  the  occurrence  of  an  accidental  injury,  or  of  a  riolent 
disease,  is  apt  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  Uie  delirium,  by  interrupting  the 
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use  of  the  stimalant,  cansiog  its  rejection  bj  the  stomach,  or  renderiog  the 
system  for  a  time  insosceptible  to  its  influence. 

Nature  seems  to  have  provided  that  the  condition  of  nansea  and  vomiting, 
which  are  not  nnfrequentlj  induced  bj  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  should 
avert  the  delirium,  and  sometimes  afford  the  organs  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  their  healthy  state,  without  the  intervention  of  this  disorder.  The 
condition  of  the  brain  under  the  influence  of  nausea,  which  is  as  much  a  ce- 
rebral action  as  any  other  sensation,  is  in  a  great  measure  incompatible  with 
the  peculiar  disturbance  of  its  functions,  such  as  occurs  in  delirium  tremens. 
It  is  very  common  to  see  drunkards,  labouring  undiir  an  attack  of  cholera 
morbus,  or  other  disease  attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  who,  while  in 
this  condition,  retain  the  full  possession  of  their  mental  fiusulties,  but,  if  the 
stomachic  affection  is  interrupted,  pass  at  once  into  the  state  of  delirium. 

It  is  said  that  the  abuse  of  other  cerebral  stimulants,  and  especially  of 
opium,  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  same  affection,  by  a  similar  interruption  of 
their  employment  Though,  from  my  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal, I  have  for  many  years  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  cases  of 
delirium  tremens,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  one  which  I  could  trace  to  the 
use  of  that  drug.  The  affection,  therefore,  from  this  cause  I  presume  to  be 
very  rare;  and,  even  in  cases  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  such  an 
origin,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  patient  may  not  have 
indulged  also  in  alcoholic  drinks.  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  however,  in  an  excel- 
lent treatise  upon  delirium  tremens,  published  in  the  North  American  Medi' 
cal  and  Surgical  Journal  for  1827  (vol.  iv.  p.  34),  states  that  he  has  seen 
well- characterized  cases,  in  which  the  disease  resulted  from  the  intermission 
of  the  use  of  opium. 

The  late  Dr.  Chapman  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  the  disease,  with  all 
its  essential  features,  result  from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco ;  but,  as  this  is 
sedative  in  its  influence  on  the  brain  instead  of  stimulant,  the  delirium  was 
the  consequence  of  its  direct  operation,  not  a  secondary  result  as  in  the  case 
of  alcohol,  and  ceased  when  the  narcotic  was  omitted. 

The  delirium  which  sometimes  comes  on  in  the  temperate,  after  a  severe 
injury  or  surgical  operation,  excessive  mental  exertion,  or  a  long  loss  of  rest, 
with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  has  been  considered  by  some  as  identical  with  that 
from  the  abuse  of  alcohol ;  but  others  deny  the  identity;  and  certainly  there 
is  sufficient  difference  in  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  affections  to 
authorize  at  least  very  strong  doubts  upon  the  subject.     The  excitement 

!)roduced  by  alcohol  is  peculiar;  so,  also,  I  think,  is  the  depression  which 
ollows  the  withdrawing  of  the  stimulus. 

Nature, — Little  remains  to  be  said  upon  this  subject  The  reader  will 
before  this  have  observed  that  I  consider  delirium  tremens  as  a  disorder  of 
the  cerebral  functions,  immediately  dependent  upon  the  diminution  of  the 
degree  of  excitation  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  brain  in  its  ordinary 
actions.  The  brain  is  in  a  state  at  once  of  debility  and  depression.  It  may 
be  objected  to  this  view,  that  there  is  increased  muscular  effort  amounting 
sometimes  to  violence;  that,  instead  of  reposing  as  in  sleep,  the  brain  is  in 
perpetual  action ;  in  fine,  that  the  phenomena  are  in  general  those  of  disturb- 
ance rather  than  depression  of  the  animal  functions.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  the  brain  is  not  like  other  organs,  and  that  its  actions  must  be  judged  of 
by  a  different  rule.  One  of  its  singularities,  as  already  explained,  is  that 
totally  opposite  conditions  of  the  organ  are  attended  with  apparently  similar 
effects.  {See  page  707.) 

Reduce  the  amount  of  healthy  excitant  influence,  and  we  have  disturbances 
in  the  various  functions  quite  equal  to  those  which  would  result  f^m  an 
excess  of  it     There  is  little  doubt  that,  ooold  we  look  into  the  interior  ope* 
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rations  of  tbe  brain,  in  deliriam  tremens,  we  shpnld  see  the  springs  of  the 
organ  everywhere  relaxed,  its  machinery  moving  languidly  and  feebly ;  and 
the  streams  of  its  influence  sent  forth  scantily  to  their  several  destinations. 
The  vacuum  thus  created  in  all  parts  of  the  system  gives  rise  to  disturbances, 
not  unlike  those  arising  from  repletion  of  the  same  influence ;  just  as  the 
wind  and  the  storm,  in  the  exterior  world,  follow  as  well  the  diminution  of 
the  sun's  influence  as?  its  increase.  But,  though  tbe  phenomena  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  over-excitement,  there  is  yet  a  difference  which  is 
appreciable  by  close  q|)servation.  The  heart  beats  more  rapidly,  bat  it  beats 
feebly;  the  muscles. miiy^ be  thrown  into  occasional  violent  action,  bat  they, 
tremble ;  the  minc(  mf  be  agitated,  but  it  is  with  terror,  and  not  with  daring. 
A  correct  view  of  this  subject  is  of  practical  importance ;  for  the  treatment 
depends  upon  it.  If  we  believe  the  brain  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  rascalar 
irritation  or  inflammation,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  deplete;  if  in  the  con- 
trary state,  we  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  stimulate.* 

Diagnosis. — The  affections  with  which  delirium  tremens  may  possibly  be 
confounded  are  febrile  delirium,  meningitis,  and  the  different  forms  of  in- 
sanity. In  the  well-marked  cases  of  these  several  affections  the  diagnosis  is 
very  easy ;  but  instances  now  and  then  occur  in  which  a  decision  is  difficult, 
and,  for  a  time,  even  impossible. 

The  delirium  of  fever  is  more  incoherent  than  that  from  drink,  does  not 
usually  generate  the  same  fantastic  hallucinations,  is  without  its  fears  and  its 
tremors,  and  is  attended  with  greater  apparent  muscular  prostration,  with  a 
wholly  different  expression  of  countenance,  and  with  much  more  beat  and 
dryness  of  skin.  The  last  stage  of  delirium  tremens  bears  considerable  re- 
semblance to  a  certain  stage  of  typhoid  fever ;  and,  if  the  case  were  seen  only 
.  in  this  condition,  there  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  its  nature;  bat  the  pre- 
vious history,  if  attainable,  will  almost  always  determine  the  question. 

Acute  meningitis  has  greater  violence  of  delirium,  more  febrile  disturb- 
ance, and  a  stronger  tendency  to  convulsions  and  coma,  while  it  Is  without 
the  coherence,  the  imaginary  terrors,  and  the  muscular  tremblings  of  the 
alcoholic  disease ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  two  affections  are  conjoined ;  and 
the  cases  of  delirium  tremens  following  immediately  a  prolonged  debauch, 
and  presenting  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation,  have  some- 
what of  this  complicated  character. 

Insanity  is  usually  much  more  gradual  in  its  approach,  less  apt  to  see  phan- 
toms, or  to  be  haunted  with  terrors,  less  frequently  attended  with  muscular 
tremors,  and  much  more  persistent.  Mania  is  more  incoherent,  monomania 
more  rational.  The  paralytic  tremblings  of  dementia  may  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  tremors  of  delirium  tremens ;  but  the  whole  course  of  tbe  dis- 
ease is  different.  A  case  of  the  latter  complaint,  complicated  with  palsy, 
might  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  the  former ;  but  the  error  must  soon  be  cor- 
rected. Dementia  is  not  so  sleepless  as  delirium  tremens.  Tbe  case  of 
greatest  difficulty  is  one  in  which  real  insanity  has  occurred  in  a  drunkard, 
and  become  complicated  with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion. Such,  probably,  are  those  cases  in  which,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens,  the  patient  continues  insane. 

*  The  state  of  the  arine,  as  examined  by  Dr.  H.  Beoee  Jones,  affords  Mtditional  eH- 
dence  io  fftroar  of  the  view,  that  the  action  of  the  brain  is  depraseed  in  delirium  tfeoMBS. 
In  aoote  inflammation  of  the  brain,  he  has  uniformly  foand  an  inoreased  asBOUBt  of  the 
phosphates,  which  he  ascribes  to  an  active  oxidation  of  the  oer^nral  mattert  eonseqaesii 
on  an  excessiTC  action  of  the  organ.  In  delirium  tremens,  on  the  oontrary,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  phosphates,  while  the  proportion  of  the  sulphates  and  of  urea  Is  greatly 
increased,  indicating,  as  Dr.  Jones  supposes,  excessive  aetivity,  and  of  eonree  oxidatioa 
of  the  moscles.  {Lond.  Med.  Om.,  July,  1861,  p.  81.) 
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In  forming  a  diagnosis,  the  physician  will  always  be  mnch  aided  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient  Sometimes,  however,  a  habit  of 
intemperate  drinking  is  concealed  with  great  art,  and  the  occurrence  of  an 
attack  of  delirium  is  the  first  event  which  excites  suspicion. 

Prognosis. — Simple,  uncomplicated  delirium  tremens  is  not  a  dangerous 
disease.  It  generally  subsides  spontaneously,  and,  under  proper  treatment, 
almost  always  ends  favourably.  The  chief  danger  is  of  death  from  debility, 
and  especially  from  exhaustion  after  muscular  exertion ;  and,  if  this  be 
guarded  against,  there  is  little  else  to  apprehend.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
patient  destroys  himself;  but  very  rarely  with  suicidal  intention. 

But,  when  the  disease  is  complicated  with  cerebral  inflammation,  or  a  high 
degree  of  active  cerebral  congestion,  when  it  supervenes  upon  a  severe  injury, 
or  occurs  in  the  course  of  another  serious  disease,  it  adds  no  little  to  the  dan- 
ger; and  such  cases  not  unfrequently  end  in  death.  Stupor,  convulsions, 
complete  incoherence,  muttering,  subsultus,  extreme  frequency  of  pulse,  a  dry 
tongue,  and  a  cold  clammy  surface  are  unfavourable  signs. 

Very  few  die  of  the  eariier  attacks.  Each  successive  one  becomes  more 
dangerous,  because  usually  occurring  in  a  more  debilitated  constitution,  and 
associated  with  a  greater  amount  of  organic  disease.  Yet  some  individuals 
recover  from  very  numerous  attacks,  and  die  at  last  either  of  some  accidental 
disease,  or  of  the  complicated  organic  derangements  resulthig  firom  intemper- 
ance, independently  of  the  delirium. 

Of  1241  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  in  all  its  forms  and  stages,  and  of  in- 
temperance expected  to  end  in  delirium,  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital (Blockley)  firom  May,  1834,  to  November,  18S9,  and  subjected  to  a  variety 
of  treatment,  121  cases  proved  fatal,  or  somewhat  less  than  one  in  ten. 
(Oerhard,  Tioeedie^s  Syst.  of  PracL  Med.,  Am.  ed.) 

TreatmetU. — According  to  the  view  here  taken  of  the  pathology  of  delirium 
tremens,  the  indications  of  treatment  are,  clearly,  Jirst,  to  stimulate  the  brain 
up  to  the  point  essential  to  its  correct  action,  and  secondly,  after  having  thus 
reinstated  it  in  its  normal  functions,  to  withdraw  gradually  the  artificial  sup- 
port, and  bring  the  organ  safely  back  to  a  reliance  upon  the  ordinary  healthy 
influences.  In  almost  all  uncomplicated  cases,  these  objects  can  be  accom- 
plished without  difficulty,  provided  the  treatment  has  not  been  postponed  so 
long,  that  the  system  has  sunk  beneath  the  lowest  point  of  impressibility. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  stimu- 
lation to  be  employed.  It  appears  obvious  that,  as  the  suspension  of  alcoholic 
drinks  was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  their  resto- 
ration ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  easier  or  more  certain 
method  than  this,  of  removing  the  delirious  symptoms,  and  restoring  the  pa- 
tient to  his  previous  state  of  health.  But  here  a  high  moral  consideration 
interferes.  It  seems  as  though  nature  had  kindly  provided  this  affection,  as 
a  means  of  checking  the  drunkard  in  his  downward  career,  and  offering  him 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  lost  position.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, if  left  to  itself,  the  affection  subsides,  and  the  patient,  though  feeble, 
is  in  a  condition  of  sanity,  capable  of  reflecting  on  the  past,  and  of  securing 
himself  by  the  exertion  of  a  very  possible  self-control  for  the  future.  Is  the 
physician  to  step  in,  and  obviate  this  kind  provision  of  nature  by  reapplying 
the  original  poison,  and  thus  placing  the  patient  in  a  situation,  certainly  not 
more  favourable,  it  might,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  said,  even  more  unfa- 
vourable, than  before  the  occurrence  of  delirium  f  It  appears  to  me  that, 
by  stimulating  with  alcohol,  we  incur  the  risk  of  confirming  the  patient  in 
his  evil  habit,  and  of  hastening  the  last  fatal  result,  which  must  come  in  one 
shape  or  another,  if  this  habit  be  persevered  in.  The  plan  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lation is  safer  in  hospitals  than  in  private  practice;  because,  in  the  former, 
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the  patient  may  often  be  detained,  after  his  restoration  to  sanity,  nntil  the 
evil  habit  has  been  in  some  measure  eradicated  by  a  gradual  withdrawing  of 
the  stimulus.  But,  even  in  this  situation,  the  patient  cannot  be  detained 
against  his  will  in  this  conntry;  and  very  freqnently  he  demands  his  liberty, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  craving,  long  before  the  cure  is  accomplished.  In  pri- 
Tate  practice,  the  plan  is,  I  think,  ruinous.  No  sooner  is  sanity  restored, 
than  the  patient  again  becomes  his  own  master,  or  rather  the  ^are  of  his 
morbid  inclination ;  and  has  lost  all  the  benefit  which  abstinence,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  attack,  would  hare  afforded  him. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  to  find  some  other  stimulus,  which  may  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  nerrous  system  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease, 
may  occupy  in  some  measure  the  cravings  of  the  patient  upon  his  first  return- 
ing consciousness,  and  may  be  more  readily  withdrawn  when  it  ceases  to  be 
essential.  Happily  such  a  stimulus  we  have  in  opium.  It  affords  a  gentle 
support  to  the  brain,  quiets  nervous  disturbance,  favours  the  return  of  sleep, 
and,  when  no  longer  required,  can  be  given  in  gradually  diminished  doees,  if 
necessary  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  who  feels  himself,  almost  un- 
consciously, placed  upon  his  feet,  prepared  to  commence  again  the  journey  of 
life,  it  may  be,  with  better  purposes,  and  more  power  of  will  to  carry  them 
into  effect  Much  has  been  said  of  the  directly  injurious  influence  of  opium 
on  the  brain,  of  its  producing  convulsions,  and  favouring  congestion  and  in- 
flammation. With  a  proper  selection  of  cases,  and  a  proper  use  of  the  medi- 
cine, these  dangers  need  not  be  apprehended.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  give 
the  patient  with  delirium  tremens  enough  opium  to  destroy  him,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  the  same  effect  with  any  other  poison.  But  there  is  not  the 
,  least  occasion  for  incurring  any  such  danger.  The  object  is  not  to  force  sleep 
at  all  events.  It  is  not  to  pour  in  the  narcotic  in  such  quantities  as  completely 
to  overwhelm  the  brain,  and,  if  sound  sleep  cannot  be  induced,  at  least  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  coma.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  object  to  keep  the  patient 
moderately  under  the  influence  of  the  narcotic,  so  as  to  prevent  his  nervous 
powers  from  failing,  and  patiently  to  wait  till  the  disease  ceases  in  its  ordi- 
nary course,  and  sound  sleep  returns. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  debility  is  so  great,  that  the  moderate  use  of 
opium  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  counteract  it.  There  is  danger  of  fatal  pros- 
tration unless  the  patient  receive  further  support.  In  such  cases,  alcoholic 
liquids  should  be  allowed  in  quantities  sufficient  to  sustain  the  vital  functions. 
^The  least  stimulating,  the  most  tonic  and  nutritious  of  these  should  be  pre- 
ferred. The  malt  liquors  usually  answer  the  purpose  admirably  well.  In 
extreme  debility  brandy  must  be  resorted  to,  if  necessary  to  save  life.  But 
the  rule  should  be  to  give  no  more  than  is  requisite  to  sustain  a  due  strength 
of  pulse :  and,  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  ceases  to  be  essential  to  this  purpose, 
to  withdraw  it 

Upon  these  principles  essentially  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  has 
been  long  conducted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  with  very  satisfactory 
success.  It  is  rarely  that  a  case  of  the  simple  disease  proves  fatal,  unless 
brought  into  the  institution  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 

The  particular  plan  of  treatment  which  I  usually  pursue  is  the  following. 
Two  grains  of  opium,  half  a  g^in  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  of  the  drug,  are  given  every  two 
hours,  and  steadily  persevered  in,  until  sleep  takes  place,  or  a  decided  nareotie 
impression  is  evinced.  This  quantity  is  seldom  exceeded.  When,  after  one 
or  two  dosee,  the  patient  is  found  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  nar- 
cotic, the  interval  should  be  lengthened  to  three  or  four  hours  or  more,  or 
the  quantity  diminished.  Upon  his  awaking  fh>m  the  first  sleep,  shoald  the 
least  tendency  to  hallucination  remain  or  return,  the  medicine  is  to  be  given 
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in  quantities  sufficient  to  control  the  tendency,  and  to  be  gpradoally  diminished 
or  omitted  as  the  occasion  for  its  use  lessens  or  ceases. 

Should  the  puke  be  feeble,  and  the  skin  cool,  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
from  one  to  two  bottles  of  ale  or  porter,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  wine,  in 
twenty -four  hours ;  and,  should  the  debility  be  alarming,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  brandy,  or  other  form  of  ardent  spirit  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
tlie  alcoholic  stimulus  is  employed  simply  to  support  a  due  degree  of  strength, 
and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  fatal  prostration.  Tincture  of  hops  or  of  lupulin, 
in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluidounce  every  three  or  four  hours,  sometimes  answers 
a  very  good  purpose;  affording  the  requisite  support  to  the  system,  while  it 
co-operates  with  the  opium  in  producing  sleep. 

To  obviate  the  tremors  when  excessive,  and  in  cases  which  exhibit  a  tend- 
ency to  convulsions,  the  nervous  stimulants  should  be  added  to  the  other  re- 
medies. Assafetida  and  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  are  those  upon 
which  I  place  most  reliance.  In  slight  cases,  infusion  or  oil  of  valerian  may 
be  employed. 

In  cases  of  violent  excitement,  advantage  may  be  expected  from  the  inter- 
nal use  of  chloroform,  which  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
drops,  repeated  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  until  its  quieting  or  depress- 
ing effects  are  experienced.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  exhibition  is  that 
of  emulsion  with  a  little  camphor,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  water.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  so  far  as  to  produce  prostration. 

Should  the  patient,  as  sometimes  happens,  be  seized  with  sudden  and 
alarming  prostration,  sulphuric  ether  should  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  two 
to  four  fluidrachms,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  in  connection  with  powerful 
alcoholic  stimulants. 

The  condition  of  the  organic  functions  should  be  attended  to.  If  the  bow- 
els are  constipated,  cathartics  should  be  administered,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  calomel  or  mercurial  pill  being  added  to  the  other  medi- 
cines, when  the  hepatic  secretion  is  deficient.  Magnesia,  castor  oil,  rhubarb, 
and  aloes  are  generally  preferable  to  the  more  active  depletory  purgatives. 
Senna  may  be  employed  when  something  more  energetic  is  requisite.  Irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  if  it  exist,  may  be  quieted  by  lime-water  and  milk, 
the  effervescing  draught,  small  draughts  of  carbonic  acid  water,  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  and  a  sinapism  or  blister  to  the  epigastrium ;  and,  should 
opiates  be  rejected  from  the  stomach,  they  may  be  administered  in  twice  the 
quantity  by  the  rectum. 

Should  the  patient  fall  into  the  typhous  condition,  which  very  rarely  hap- 
pens in  the  uncomplicated  cases,  his  strength  must  be  supported  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  brandy  toddy,  milk-punch,  egg  beat  up  with  brandy,  essence  of 
beef,  &c.,  as  in  proper  typhus  fever. 

In  very  obstinate  cases  of  sleeplessness,  which  resist  the  usual  measures, 
and  persist  for  a  week  or  more,  a  blister  over  the  whole  scalp  sometimes  has 
a  most  happy  effect.  The  same  remedy  should  be  resorted  to  when  convul- 
sions occur,  or  a  tendency  to  coma  supervenes.  When  the  disease  has  long 
resisted  opium,  sleep  has  repeatedly  been  Induced  by  ethereal  inhalation ;  and 
chloroform  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  requires  much  caa- 
tion,  for  fear  that  its  depressing  influence  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  de- 
bilitated state  of  the  patient.  Dr.  W.  R.  Richardson,  assistant  physician  in 
the  hospital  at  Blackwell  Island,  K.  T.,  states  that,  in  two  cases  under  his 
notice,  it  bad  produced  fatal  effects  almost  immediately,  and,  in  many  instances, 
a  similar  result  had  been  prevented  only  by  assiduous  care.  (Am,  Joum. 
of  Med,  Sci,f  Oct.  1856,  p.  368.)  Perhaps  by  combining  ether  and  chloro- 
form, as  practised  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  a 
ca.se  recorded  in  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter  (i.  301),  the  groat  energy 
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of  the  lattel^maj  be  obtaiDed,  while  its  prostiPating  effects  maj  be  counter- 
acted by  the  stimulant  agency  of  the  ether. 

Dr.  James  Grieve,  of  Damfries,  Scotland,  has  employed  with  advantage 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  as  a  local  application,  when  the  pnpil  was  con- 
tracted, in  order  to  expand  it,  and  thus  obviate  the  spectral  illusions,  which 
probably  tend  in  some  measure  to  prevent  sleep.  (Ed,  Month.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Set.,  Nov.  1853,  p.  430.) 

Great  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  interrupt  the  sleep  of  the  patient, 
unless  it  appear  to  assume  the  form  of  coma,  or  unless  the  occurrence  of  a 
cold  clammy  skin,  with  sinking  of  the  pulse,  should  indicate  the  necessity  for 
stimulant  and  nutritive  substances.  Upon  awaking,  the  patient  should  be 
furnished  with  some  gently  stimulating  and  nutritious  substance,  to  obviate 
exhaustion ;  and  perhaps  nothing  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  yolk  of 
egg  beat  up  with  ginger  and  hot  water,  to  which  a  Httle  wine  or  brandy  may 
be  added  if  deemed  requisite. 

Some  modification  of  the  above  treatment  is  necessary  in  those  cases  of 
protracted  debauch,  in  which  symptoms  of  active  congestion  or  infiammation 
of  the  brain,  the  direct  result  of  the  excessive  stimulation,  are  mingled  with 
the  peculiar  symptoms  of  commencing  delirium  tremens.  Here  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  disorganization  of  the  brain,  to  take 
blood  either  generally  or  locally  or  both,  to  make  cold  applications  to  the 
head,  and  to  administer  an  active  purge.  Should  the  symptoms  of  conges- 
tion disappear,  and  a  pure  case  of  the  ordinary  delirium  be  developed,  the 
plan  already  detailed  should  then  be  carried  into  effect.  But,  if  stupor  or 
convulsions  continue,  the  whole  scalp  should  be  blistered  with  little  delay; 
and  the  accruing  debility  counteracted  by  just  as  much  stimulation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sinking;  the  arterial  and  nervous 
stimulants,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  capsicum,  musk,  assafetida,  &c.,  being 
preferred  to  the  alcoholic,  until  found  to  be  insufficient  to  fulfil  the  indication. 
Oil  of  turpentine  or  assafetida  may  also  be  given  by  enema. 

In  the  complicated  cases,  the  treatment  must  be  modified  according  to  the 
character  of  the  complication.  Should  it  be  a  surgical  accident,  the  plan 
recommended  for  the  simple  cases  should  be  carried  out,  and  opium  may  be 
even  more  freely  employed,  unless  the  head  be  the  part  affected,  and  menin- 
geal and  cerebral  inflammation  be  apprehended.  If  the  associated  disease 
be  one  of  debility,  the  necessity  for  alcoholic  stimulants  will  be  greater  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  quinia  will  sometimes  be  found  a  mosi 
valuable  auxiliary.  But,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  frequent  compli- 
cations are  the  phlegmasise ;  and  these  offer  to  the  physician  one  of  his  most 
perplexing  therapeutical  problems.  The  principles  of  treatment,  however, 
appear  to  me  to  be  pretty  well  determined.  To  prevent  disorganization,  the 
quality  of  the  blood  must  be  altered,  and  this  can  be  effected  in  no  way  so 
satisfactorily  as  by  bleeding.  But  the  patient,  already  debilitated  by  his 
habits,  will  sink  under  this  treatment,  if  his  ordinary  artificial  support  be 
withdrawn.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  administer  alcoholic  drinks  in  such 
amount  as  may  be  requisite  to  sustain  the  functions,  and  control  the  delirium. 
When  the  relief  of  the  inflammation  can  be  accomplished  by  leeching  or  cap- 
ping, these  should  be  preferred  to  the  lancet ;  but  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  resorting  to  the  latter,  when  the  symptoms  are  very  threatening,  and 
the  pulse  tolerably  strong.  Blisters,  too,  should  be  freely  employed  in  these 
cases.  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  these  local  affections  is  gastritis;  and 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium  may  often  be  usefully  applied,  even  when  it  is 
necessary  to  administer  stimulants  internally.  Inflammation  of  the  brain 
offers  the  most  difficult  question ;  as  the  force  of  the  necessary  stimulus  bears 
in  this  instance  especially  upon  the  over-excited  organ.    The  role  of  treat- 
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ment,  however,  has  been  already  stated ;  namelj,  to  deplete  as  far  as  the 
strength  will  permit,  to  blister,  and  to  use  onlj  t^at  amoant  of  stimulas  ab- 
solntely  necessary  to  sapport  life,  preferring  such  substances  as  have  least 
tendency  to  operate  especially  on  the  brain.  It  not  nnfreqnently  happens 
that  the  deliriam  of  drunkards  conceals  some  serious  locd  inflammation, 
which  may  be  sapping  the  foundations  of  life,  while  the  physician  is  direct- 
ing his  measures  only  against  the  obvious  symptoms.  In  every  case,  there- 
fore, of  delirium  tremens,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  several  organs 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may  not  be 
some  phlegmasial  complication.  Should  febrile  symptoms  attend  the  com- 
plaint, the  presumption  will  be  altogether  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  affection. 

The  question  will  early  present  itself,  what  course  is  to  be  pursued  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  confinement  of  the  patient  Is  he  to  be  forcibly  kept  in  his  bed  f 
to  be  shut  up,  as  some  have  recommended,  in  a  dark  cell  f  or  to  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  liberty  of  movement?  I  prefer  the  last-mentioned  course. 
Forcible  confinement  often  leads  to  excessive  and  exhausting  struggles; 
while  solitude  and  darkness  exaggerate  the  terrors  of  the  patient,  and  fix 
his  hallucinations  more  firmly.  The  proper  plan,  I  think,  is  to  allow  as 
much  liberty  of  movement  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  convenience  of  his  attendants,  the  most  carefbl  watch  being  kept 
over  his  actions,  and  all  tendency  to  violence  soothed  or  restrained.  But 
when  very  weak  he  should  be  confined  to  his  bed;  as  (ktal  syncope  may 
result  from  a  continuance  in  the  erect  position,  especially  if  muscular  ex- 
ertion be  used  at  the  same  time.  In  this  prostrate  condition,  he  should 
never  be  left  without  constant  oversight.  I  have  known  death  to  result 
from  a  patient  rising  from  his  bed  at  night,  during  the  absence  of  his  at- 
tendants. 

The  diet  should  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the 
earlier  stages,  when  there  is  any  local  inflammation,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
give  farinaceous  substances;  but  ordinarily  the  patient  may  use  milk  and 
the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food ;  and  great  debility  must  be  counteracted 
by  broths,  animal  essences,  egg  and  wine,  milk-punch,  &c. 

The  above  is  the  course  of  treatment  which  coincides  best  with  my  own 
judgment  and  experience  in  this  complaint;  and  it  probably  accords  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  views  of  the  miy'ority  of  practitioners.  Other  plans, 
however,  have  been  proposed. 

Of  these  the  most  sucqessfhl,  so  far  as  regards  immediate  results,  is  pro- 
bably the  purely  stimulant  plan  as  advocat^  by  Dr.  Gerhard.  Under  this 
plan,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  delirium  tremens  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  (Blockley)  was  reduced  from  one  in  eight,  which  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally, to  one  in  about  thirty-three.  Dr.  Gkrhard  gives  from  one  to  two 
fluidounces  of  brandy  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  pre- 
vious habits  and  the  degree  of  debility,  always  employing  the  least  quantity 
that  will  tranquilize  the  patient,  and  gradually  diminishing  as  the  occasion 
for  the  stimulus  ceases.  The  largest  quantity  necessary  at  first,  in  each  case, 
is  seldom  required  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  (Tweedie's  SysL  ofPracL 
Med.,  Am.  ed.,  article  Delirium  Tremens.)  I  have  already  given  my  reasons 
for  not  thinking  this  plan  generally  the  most  expedient. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  is  the  emetic  p|an,  originally  proposed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  induced  to  adopt  this 
treatment,  from  observing  that  the  disease  was  apt  to  occur  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  an  attack  of  vomiting  in  the  intemperate,  and  that  the  spontaneous 
supervention  of  vomiting,  during  the  disease,  relieved  the  delirium.  Th« 
fact  that  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus  in  an  intemperate  person,  if  arrestedy 
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is  apt  to  be  followed  by  deliriam  tremens,  I  can  verify  by  repeated  observa- 
tion. The  state  of  naasea  appears  to  be,  in  some  measure,  incompatible 
with  the  cerebral  condition  peculiar  to  this  disease.  Dr.  Klapp  gave  two 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operated,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  give  from  eight  to  sixteen  grains  before  the  effect  was 
obtained.  Much  more  than  the  largest  quantity  mentioned  was  sometimes 
necessary;  as  the  stomach  or  rather  brain  is  remarkably  insusceptible  of  the 
emetic  impression.  The  symptoms  were  immediately  ameliorated  after  vom- 
iting, and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered.  (Eclectic  Repertory ^  vii.  251,  A.  D. 
1817.)  This  plan  has  proved  successful  also  in  other  hands;  but  it  has 
sometimes  failed,  and  sometimes  been  attended  with  fatal  results.  Indeed, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  in  simple  delirium  tremens,  debility  is  almost  the 
only  danger,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference,  that  a  remedy  which  must 
add  to  the  debility,  however  quickly  effectual  in  many  cases,  cannot  but 

f>rove  injurious  in  others,  if  indiscriminately  employed.  Besides,  the  stomach 
s  often  inflamed  in  drunkards,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  large  amount  of 
tartar  emetic  sometimes  necessary,  cannot  but  seriously  aggravate  the  gas- 
tric disease.  The  practice  has  not  been  generally  adopted ;  but  cases  some- 
times occur,  in  which  it  might  be  preferable  to  the  opiate  plan,  when  the 
debility  is  not  great,  and  the  stomach  in  no  degree  inflamed. 

Dr.  Alexander  Peddie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  treated  upwards  of  eighty  cases 
with  uniform  success,  chiefly  by  means  of  tartarized  antimony,  given,  not  as 
an  emetic,  but  in  moderate  doses  as  a  sedative.  He  gives  from  one- quarter 
to  one-half  a  grain,  every  two  hours,  and  conjoins  with  the  antimonial  pre- 
paration purgatives  when  necessary,  freedom  of  bodily  movement,  nourish- 
ing food,  and  abundance  of  light.  {Ed.  Month.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  June, 
1854,  p.  506.)  Mr.  Paget  has,  in  the  more  sthenic  cases,  advantageously 
combined  antimony  with  opiates,  in  imitation  of  a  similar  practice  of  Dr. 
Graves,  of  Dublin,  in  the  cerebral  affections  of  typhus  fever.  {Med.  Times 
and  Qaz.,  Jan.  1858,  p.  63.) 

Still  another  mode  of  treatment  is  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chapman  as 
having  been  the  practice  of  Dr.  Kuhn,  formerly  one  of  the  most  respectable 
physicians  of  Philadelphia.  It  consisted  simply  in  ''confining  the  patient 
in  a  dark  cell,  and  leaving  the  disease  spontaneously  to  work  itself  off." 
Dr.  Kuhn  was  known  to  declare  that,  after  an  extensive  trial  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  he  had  found  no  measure  to  answer  as  well  as  this.  {PhiUuL 
Journ.  of  Med.  and  Fhys.  Sci.,  iii.  242.)  This  plan  has  been  followed  by 
other  practitioners,  and  something  very  similar  to  Jt  is  recommended  by  M. 
Oalmeil,  who  does  not,  however,  insist  on  darkness.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  numbers  will  recover  under  this  plan;  and  it  is  certainly  better 
than  the  depletory;  yet  it  will  not  prevent  death  from  prostration,  which 
is  the  greatest  danger  of  the  simple  cases.  In  the  paper  of  Dr.  Coates 
before  referred  to,  Dr.  Kuhn  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Currie,  to 
have  employed  the  opiate  practice  so  early  as  the  year  1788.  {North  Am. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  iv.  285.) 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  method  of  treatment  is  that  of  bleeding, 
with  other  modes  of  depletion,  founded  on  the  notion  of  the  inflammatoiy 
nature  of  the  complaint.  Though  these  remedies  may  be  necessary  in  eer- 
tain  complicated  cases,  they  are,  I  think,  altogether  contraindicated  in  the 
unmixed  disease;  and  the  experience  of  the  profession  is  certainly  not  op- 
posed to  what  seems  to  be  the  clear  deduction  of  common  sense. 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — This  should  consist  in  a  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  habit  of  drinking  alcoholic  liquors.  Individuals  who  are  unable  by 
their  own  unaided  will  to  break  this  habit,  often  voluntarily  place  themseivet 
in  public  institutions,  in  order  to  supply  their  deficiency  of  resolntioB  by  a 
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species  of  exterior  compulsion.  I  have  frequeQilj  treated  such  cases  in  the 
PcDDSjlvania  Hospital,  aad  have  never  found  any  difficnltj  in  safelj  with- 
drawing the  accustomed  stimulus,  and  dismissing  the  individual  released,  at 
least  for  a  time,  from  his  disg^raceful  thraldom.  The  plan  is  slmplj  to  give 
daily  the  least  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquor,  generally  ale  or  porter,  that  is 
necessary  to  ward  off  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  This  quantity  dimin- 
ishes each  succeeding  day,  and,  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  three  or 
four  weeks,  the  stimulus  can  be  altogetiier  dispensed  with.  Advantage  will 
sometimes  accrue  from  counteracting  nervous  symptoms  by  opium.  But  the 
patient  should  not  be  dismissed  until  he  has  been  entirely  without  both  of 
these  stimulants  for  a  week  or  more. 


Artide  VII. 

EPILEPSY. 
Syn. — Falling  nekiuss, 

Epilkpst  (from  imXr^ifna,  attack  or  seizure)  is  characterized  by  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  convulsions,  with  loss  of  sensibility  and  consciousness,  without 
fever,  and  followed  usually  by  coma.  This  definition  is  probably  as  correct 
as  can  be  given,  though  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  it  may  include  cases  not 
strictly  epileptic,  certain  hysterical  convulsions,  for  example,  and  excludes 
others  usually  attached  to  epilepsy,  and  having  the  same  essential  nature, 
such  as  vertiginous  paroxysms,  to  which  attention  will  be  called  directly. 
But  entire  precision  in  a  definition,  which  is  founded  on  symptoms  alone,  can 
scarcely  be  expected;  for  it  almost  always  happens,  especially  in  nervous 
affections,  that  phenomena  apparently  similar  may  result  from  very  different 
pathological  conditions. 

Symptoms,  Course,  Sc, — I  shall  consider ^rs<,  the  paroxysms;  then,  their 
relations  towards  each  other,  with  the  condition  of  the  system  in  the  interval ; 
and  lastly,  the  general  course  and  termination  of  the  disease. 

1.  There  are  often  premonitory  symptoms,  sufficient  to  warn  the  patient 
of  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm.  Very  different  statements  are  made  by 
authors  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  The  result  of  the 
statistical  researches  of  M.  Beau  (Archives  Oen^rales,  tom.  ii.)  is,  that  the 
paroxysms  are  preceded  by  symptoms  of  this  kind  in  about  one-half  of  the 
cases;  and  this  is  probably  near  the  truth.  The  precursory  phenomena  differ 
greatly  in  duration  and  character.  They  may  continue  but  for  an  instant, 
may  last  several  minutes,  or  may  extend  to  hours  or  days.  They  are  gene- 
rally brief,  not  longer  than  may  afford  opportunity  to  the  patient  to  seek  a 
favourable  position,  and  often  not  long  enough  for  that  purpose.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  the  symptoms  alluded  to;  though  it  must  be  recollected  that 
often  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  are  manifested  in  the  same  case. 
Sometimes  the  premonition  consists  only  in  a  general  alteration  of  the  state 
of  feeling;  the  patient  being  either,  on  the  one  hand,  unusually  depressed, 
gloomy,  morose,  or  irritable,  or,  on  the  other,  unusually  elevated  and  cheer* 
ful.  There  may  be  a  failure  of  memory,  or  confusion  of  thought,  or  a  state 
of  apparent  revery,  in  which  the  look  is  fixed  and  vacant  Headache,  drow- 
siness, vertigo,  flushing  or  paleness  of  the  face,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  or 
emptiness  of  the  head  are  not  unfrequently  experienced.  Among  the  most 
common  symptoms  are  disordered  sensations  or  perceptions,  such  as  dimness 
of  sight  or  temporary  blindness;  doable,  partial,  or  luminous  vision;  optical 
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QlasioDs;  noise  in  the  ears;  the  perception  of  unreal  odonrs  and  flavoars; 
general  uneasiness;  and  feeling  of  pain,  tingling,  or  formication  in  the  limbs, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Strabismus,  an  altered  state  of  the  pupil,  oscil- 
latory movements  of  the  iris,  sneezing,  sighing,  hiccough,  and  yarioas  singu- 
lar movements,  as  running,  leaping,  dancing,  whirling  round,  &c,  are  also 
mentioned  among  the  preliminaries.  Sometimes  the  premonition  consists  in 
a  deficiency  or  excess  of  appetite,  or  the  coming  on  of  nausea  and  romiting. 
All  writers  on  epilepsy  treat  of  a  singular  and  characteristic  phenomenon, 
called  aura  epileptica,  which  consists  in  certain  strange  sensations,  as  of  a 
stream  of  cold  water  or  of  cold  air,  or  feelings  of  heat,  pain,  itching,  or 
tingling,  commencing  at  some  point  of  the  body  distant  from  the  brain,  in  a 
finger  or  toe  for  example,  or  in  the  leg,  arm,  uterus,  testicle,  top  of  the  head, 
lips,  breast,  &c.,  and  proceeding  towards  the  brain.  When  the  sensation 
reaches  the  head,  or  the  epigastrium,  if  this  lie  in  its  route,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate loss  of  consciousnesss,  and  the  patient  remembers  no  more.  This 
phenomenon,  however,  is  comparatively  rare.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
notning  occurs  to  which  the  name  of  aura  epileptica  can  be  attached. 

Either  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  one  or  more  of  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms,  or  suddenly,  without  any  premonition  whatever,  the 
patient  falls  as  if  struck  down  by  a  blow,  frequently  uttering  a  shrill  pecu- 
liar cry,  which  is  sometimes  startling  and  almost  fearful.  At  the  moment 
of  falling,  he  is  seized  with  general  convulsions,  which  are  often  so  power- 
ful as  to  require  the  strength  of  several  persons  to  restrain  them.  The 
spasms  usually  alternate  rapidly  with  relaxation ;  but  some  of  the  muscles, 
especially  those  of  the  trunk,  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  rigid  or  tonic  con- 
tractions; and,  though  the  limbs  are  thrown  about  with  great  violence,  the 
body  does  not  in  general  move  far  from  the  spot  in  which  it  fell.  One  side 
is  frequently  more  affected  than  the  other.  The  head  is  twisted  round ;  the 
features  are  drawn  to  one  side  as  by  jerks,  and  frightfully  distorted ;  the  eyes 
are  turned  up  so  as  to  show  only  the  whites,  or  roll  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
or  are  fixed  with  a  rigid  stare ;  the  eyelids  are  closed  or  half-open,  or  widely 
and  spasmodically  distended ;  the  jaws  often  grind  together  by  an  oblique 
'  motion,  and  the  tongue,  which  is  thrust  out  of  the  mouth,  is  sometimes  badly 
wounded ;  the  arms  and  legs  are  thrown  about  with  violence,  striking  against 
neighbouring  objects,  and  not  unfrequently  both  receiving  and  inflicting  in- 
jury; and,  whUe  the  muscles  of  the  arm  generally  suffer  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation,  the  thumb  is  often  rigidly  flexed ;  and  the  same  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  the  case  with  the  toes.  The  pupil  may  be  either  contracted  or 
dilated,  or  neither;  but  is  usually  insensible  to  light,  and  immovable.  All 
the  senses  are  for  the  moment  paralyzed.  Impressions  which  in  health  are 
most  powerful,  the  brightest  light,  the  loudest  sounds,  the  most  pungent 
odours,  the  severest  wounds,  are  quite  nnfelt  The  face  is  usually  swoUen, 
flushed,  and  of  a  purplish  or  livid  hue;  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  also  are 
swollen ;  though,  in  some  instances,  the  opposite  condition  of  shrank  and 

)>allid  features  is  observable.  Respiration  appears  to  be  difficult  and  imper* 
iect.  The  rigidity  or  irregular  contraction  of  the  muscles  prevents  the  due 
expansion  of  the  chest;  the  air  does  not  frilly  enter  the  lungs,  and  seems  to 
be  stopped  in  some  measure  at  the  glottis,  which  is  probably  sometimes  spas* 
modically  constricted;  and  hence  in  part  the  dark  suffusion  of  tha  coante- 
nance.  The  struggle  in  the  throat  causes  the  air  to  be  intimately  mixed 
with  the  mucus,  which  appears  in  the  shape  of  foam  at  the  mouth.  The 
pulse  is  generally  small,  frequent,  and  irregular;  while  the  heart  palpitates 
rapidly  and  often  tumultuonsly.  In  some  instances,  involuntary  evacuatioos 
from  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  priapism  with  seminal  emissions  take 
place.    Aft^  an  uacertain  but  generally  brief  duration,  the  convulsive  nove- 
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ments  subside,  the  rigid  spasm  relaxes,  the  face  becomes  pallid  and  shrunk, 
a  profuse  perspiration  often  breaks  oat,  and,  though  the  insensibility  still  con- 
tinues, the  body  is  quiet,  and  nothing  remains  of  the  previous  disturbance, 
except  perhaps  some  noise  in  respiration.  At  length  consciousness  gradually 
returns,  though  at  first  accompanied  with  some  confusion  of  thought ;  and 
the  patient,  sitting  up  or  rising  upon  his  feet,  looks  about  him  with  a  stunned, 
astonished,  vacant,  or  stupefied  air,  highly  characteristic  of  the  affection.  This 
may  soon  pass  off,  and  the  patient  return  to  his  ordinary  state;  but  very  fre- 
quently the  fit  is  followed  by  various  unpleasant  symptoms,  which  will  be 
detailed  immediately. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  a  few  moments  to  many  hours. 
The  average  is  probably  somewhere  between  five  and  twenty  minutes.  When 
it  continues  several  hours,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  for  a  day  or  more,  there 
is  scarcely  ever  a  steady  perseverance  of  the  convulsions ;  but  these  alternate 
with  periods  of  quiet  coma;  as  if  the  whole  consisted  of  distinct  paroxysms, 
Bucceeding  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  second  stage  of  one  has  not  fully 
ended,  before  the  first  stage  of  the  following  one  begins.  More  than  fifty 
paroxysms  may  thus  occur,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days. 

The  symptoms  which  immediately  follow  the  paroxysm  are  various.  Some- 
times,  as  before  stated,  after  a  short  period  of  mental  confusion,  the  patient 
returns  to  his  ordinary  condition.  Very  frequently  he  falls  asleep,  and  after 
a  time  awakes  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  feeling  well,  except  that 
he  often  has  a  sense  of  fiatigue  or  exhaustion,  and  is  sometimes  braised  or 
wounded  in  consequence  of  his  fall,  or  of  the  violent  movements  of  the  par- 
oxysm. In  other  instances,  he  is  affected  with  headache,  vertigo,  mental 
confusion,  and  occasionally  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  Sometimes  he  vomits 
blood,  and  passes  black  and  altered  blood  by  stool,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  congestion  arising  from  the  partially  suspended  respiration.  Instead 
of  mere  drowsiness,  from  which  the  patient  can  be  roused,  there  is  sometimes 
stupor  or  coma,  lasting  for  hours  or  days.  Temporary  insanity,  in  some 
cases;  follows  the  paroxysm,  varying,  in  different  instances,  from  the  slightest 
mental  alienation  to  the  most  violent  mania.  In  this  latter  form,  the  affec- 
tion is  sometimes  designated  as  the  epileptic  fury.  These  symptoms  gener- 
ally subside  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that,  instead  of  following  the  convulsions,  the  mental  affection  occasionally 
precedes  them;  and  instances  have  been  noted  in  which  the  disease  began 
with  an  attack  of  maniacal  delirium.  Sometimes,  upon  emerging  from  the 
paroxysm,  the  patient  is  found  to  be  slightly  paralytic;  and  instances  of 
chorea  have  occurred  under  the  same  circumstances.  There  is  an  utter  un- 
consciousness of  all  that  passes  during  the  paroxysm.  The  interval  between 
the  first  shock  of  the  disease  and  the  period  of  awaking  is  a  complete  blank ; 
and  the  patient  only  knows  that  he  has  had  a  fit  by  his  soiled  clothes,  his 
bruises,  his  feelings  of  fatigue,  or  other  derangements  of  which  frequent  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  the  significance. 

Death  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  paroxysm,  in  consequence  either  of 
apoplectic  cong^tion  or  effusion,  or  of  apnoea  resulting  firom  suspended  re- 
spiration.    But  this  event  is  rare. 

The  affection,  as  above  described,  is  epilepsy  in  its  full  development.  Not 
anfrequently  the  paroxysms  are  much  milder ;  and  instances  every  now  and 
then  occur,  in  which,  instead  of  convulsions  and  coma,  the  attack  is  merely 
vertiginous,  being  attended  with  giddiness,  mental  confusion,  and  inability 
to  stand,  but  without  a  complete  loss  of  consciousness.  I  have  known  the 
fit  to  consist  of  this  condition,  attended  with  something  like  paralytic  sensa- 
tions, and  loss  of  power  of  particular  limbs.  In  cases  somewhat  more  severe, 
the  patient  becomes  suddenly  nncoDaeiooii  has  a  fixed,  open,  meaningless  eye, 
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and  slight,  partial  convulsions,  as  of  a  hand,  an  arm,  one  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  &c.  If  standing  at  the  time  of  attac^i  he  may  fall ;  bat  if  sitting 
or  lying,  the  condition  may  pass  over  almost  without  notice ;  and  the  patient 
himself,  npon  recovering,  sometimes  resumes  his  discourse  where  he  had  left 
off,  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened.  These  spells  are  usually  veiy 
brief,  sometimes  lasting  less  than  a  minute.  They  are  known  to  be  epileptic, 
because  it  is  not  unfrequently  in  this  way  that  the  disease  commences,  be> 
cause  these  slighter  paroxysms  occasionally  alternate  with  the  severe  in  the 
same  case,  and  because,  in  different  cases,  there  is  every  grade  between  the 
mildest  and  the  most  violent.  It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  these  vertiginous 
spells  to  continue  for  several  years,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  and  at 
length  ending  in  the  fully-formed  convulsive  and  comatose  paroxysms. 

Epileptic  attacks  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Not 
unfrequently  they  take  place  at  night,  during  sleep,  and  in  some  persons  only 
at  nigbt.  It  is  said  that  they  are  sometimes  con6ned  to  this  period  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  again  near  its  close,  when  it  is  about  to 
terminate  favourably.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  something 
promotive  of  epileptic  convulsions  in  the  condition  of  being  in  bed  at  nighc 
Is  it  in  the  position  which  favours  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain  T  This  is 
not  probable;  for  it  is  not  till  after  sleep  has  begun  that  the  effect  is  expe- 
rienced. The  cause  is  probably  connected  with  the  sleeping  state,  which  cer- 
tainly has  a  tendency  to  favour  spasmodic  muscular  movements.  Bvery  one 
is  familiar  with  the  sudden  start  which  is  so  apt  to  arouse  u»  from  the  first 
sleep.  In  febrile  ^diseases,  too,  and  in  complaints  of  debility,  attended  with 
nervous  disorder,  the  muscular  twitchings  and  subsultus  are  much  more 
marked  in  the  sleeping  than  the  waking  state.  The  most  plausible  explaov 
tion  appears  to  me  to  be,  that,  in  the  repose  of  the  functions  of  animal  life, 
the  organic  nervous  centres  acquire  increased  excitability,  and  are  thrown  into 
irregular  and  violent  action  by  a  degree  of  irritant  influence,  which  they  do 
not  feel  when  the  animal  functions  are  in  full  exercise. 

2.  The  interval  between  the  paroxysms  is  not  less  variable  than*  their 
degree  of  intensity.  Sometimes,  after  the  first  attack,  another  does  not  fol- 
low for  months  or  years,  even  for  several  years.  In  such  cases,  the  succeed- 
ing paroxysms  are  apt  to  occur  at  gradually  diminishing  intervals.  In  other 
instances,  the  paroxysms  are  very  frequent  and  numerous  in  the  beginning, 
and  afterwards  become  less  so,  settling  down  at  last  into  a  more  or  less  regu- 
lar recurrence  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  The  period  of  recurrence  may 
be  a  year,  six  months,  three  months,  a  month,  a  week,  a  day.  Several  par* 
oxysms  may  take  place  upon  one  day,  or  within  two  or  more  succeeding  days; 
and  afterwards  they  may  not  recur  for  weeks  or  months.  Some  patients 
have  one  fit  upon  each  recurrence ;  others  have  two  or  more.  In  general, 
though  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  a  particular  interval,  yet  the  recurrence 
of  the  fit  is  liable  to  great  uncertainty.  Often  there  is  a  total  want  of  regu- 
larity, and  not  the  least  calculation  can  be  taade  as  to  the  period  of  attack. 
In  some  few  instances,  a  regular  periodicity  is  observed.  This  is  most  apt 
to  occur  in  females,  and  has  some  connection  with  their  menstrual  function. 
Occasionally  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  causes  of  intermittAt  fever, 
in  which  case  the  disease  has  been  regarded  as  a  concealed  intermittent.  Bat 
I  have  no  doubt  that  regular  periodical  attacks  of  epileptic  convulsioni  occur, 
without  any  such  obvious  cause,  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  we  have  inter* 
mittent  headache  and  intermittent  neuralgia. 

Though  epileptic  patients  may  have  excellent  health  in  the  Intervals  of 
their  attacks,  and  their  organic  functions  may  go  on  with  apparently  perfect 
order,  yet  there  is  usually  something  in  them  different  from  the  condition  of 
other  persons,  soma  peculiarity  which  evincee  that  the  oerebral  fuDcUons  ars 
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more  or  less  deranged.  Tbej  are  ofteD,  for  example,  headstrong,  obstinate, 
capricious;  determined  for  the  time  being  io  what  thej  will,  bat  changing 
their  will  continually;  with  memories  frequentlj  feeble  or  defective,  and  an 
inability  to  fix  the  mind  continuously  upon  any  coarse  of  laborious  thought 
or  investigation.  Perhaps  this  character  is  in  part  ascribable  to  the  inju- 
dicious indulgence  with  which  such  patients  are  apt  to  be  treated  from  their 
youth  up. 

3.  The  course  of  epilepsy  is  generally  one  of  deterioration.  The  par- 
oxysms are  apt  to  return  with  greater  frequency,  and  to  assume  a  higher 
grade  of  intensity,  if  originally  very  mild.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  brain 
appears  to  be  gradually  more  and  more  deranged  in  its  functions,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  attack.  The  memory  and  intellectual  powers  in  general  become 
enfeebled.  Sometimes  positive  mania  ensues,  ending  at  last  in  dementia. 
Sometimes  the  mental  disorder  has  the  character  of  debility  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  process  of  deterioration.  In  rare  instances,  an  increased 
intellectual  impairment  may  be  seen  after  each  paroxysm ;  much  more  fre- 
quently it  is  very  gradual,  and  the  effect  is  rendered  striking  only  by  com- 
paring distant  points  of  time.  The  altered  cerebral  condition  exhibits  itself 
also  in  various  effects  npon  the  exterior.  There  is  a  striking  change  in  the 
features.  They  become  enlarged,  coarse,  less  intellectaal,  and  more  sensual, 
not  to  say  brutish  in  character.  Beauty  suffers  greatly,  in  relation  both  to 
form  and  expression.  The  gait  is  slouching,  often  somewhat  one-sided, 
partly  perhaps  from  deficient  power  in  some  of  the  limbs,  but  quite  as  much 
from  the  loss  of  that  consciousness  of  inherent  strength  and  dignity,  which 
tends  to  give  erectness  to  the  person,  and  firmness  and  precision  to  the  move- 
ments. At  last  the  patient  sinks  into  complete  imbecility.  Not  nnfre- 
quently  he  is  very  troublesome  from  the  unequal  deterioration  of  his  intel- 
lect and  animal  propensities;  the  latter  being  often  violent,  because  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  former.  Along  with  the  progress  of  imbecility,  disorder 
in  the  motor  functions  becomes  evident,  in  strabismus,  rigid  contraction  of 
certain  roascles,  distortion  of  the  features,  a  one-sided  position  of  the  head, 
&c.  With  these  changes,  the  organic  functions  often  continue  little  if  at 
all  impaired.  Digestion  and  nutrition  are  vigorous,  the  generative  faculty 
remains,  and  the  female  menstruates  regularly,  and  may  become  pregnant 

This  course  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  months  or  years ;  but  much  more 
frequently  occupies  a  great  number  of  years;  and  epileptic  patients  may  grow 
up  from  infanry  to  middle  age,  and  even  to  a  somewhat  advanced  age.  The 
progress  towards  imbecility  is  said  to  be  more  rapid  in  cases  commencing  be- 
fore than  after  puberty.  Its  rapidity  also  bears  some  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  paroxysms.  It  is  probably  increased  by  habits  of  life  and  other 
causes  which  lower  the  general  tone  of  the  system,  such  as  masturbation,  ex- 
cessive venery,  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  opium. 

Though  the  general  course  of  epilepsy  is  thus  towards  imbecility,  it  is  not 
always  so;  and  individuals  occasionally  reach  a  good  old  age  without  any 
material  impairment  of  their  mental  faculties. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Anatomy  has  revealed  nothing  that  can  throw 
light  upon  the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  except  to  show  that  it  is  not  connected 
essentially  with  any  peculiar  organic  derangement  of  the  brain.  This  organ 
has  often  been  found  to  all  appearance  healthy,  in  epileptic  persons  who  have 
died  of  other  diseases.  It  has  also  been  found  affectCKl  with  every  possible 
variety  of  lesion,  which  has  in  some  instances  probably  stood  in  the  relation 
of  cause,  sometimes  of  effect  to  the  epileptic  paroxysms,  and  has  sometimes 
had  no  other  than  an  accidental  connection  with  them.  Lesions  have  been 
detected  also  in  other  vital  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  heart,  and  alimentary 
canal.     This  is  only  what  might  have  been  anticipated.    Epileptic  patienta 
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are  liable  to  the  same  diseases  as  other  indi^idoals,  and  genendlj  die  of  soi 
other  affection  than  that  nnder  which  they  have  been  lon^  labouring.  < 
conrse.  the  traces  of  these  diseases  are  discovered  after  death ;  but  thej  affo 
no  cine  to  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  convnlsive  affection. 

When  death  has  resulted  from  a  recent  paroxysm,  the  brain  and  its  n 
ninges  appear  greatly  congested;  the  white  substance  being  of  a  reddi 
colour,  and  the  cineritious  substance  deep-red,  purple,  or  riolaceoas.  But  i 
lesion  is  exhibited,  implying  the  existence  of  disease  anterior  to  the  congt 
the  movement,  which  is  probably  simultaneous  with  the  paroxysm. 

In  old  cases,  in  which  death  has  been  preceded  by  dementia,  and  perba 
something  like  paralytic  symptoms,  the  marks  of  chronic  inflammation  ha 
been  observed ;  as  partial  induration  or  softening  of  the  gray  and  white  su 
stance  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  cerebellum,  general  injection  and  dilatation 
the  vessels,  a  dull  white  appearance  of  the  medullary  substance,  and  a  mi 
bled  or  rose  colour  of  the  cortical,  disease  of  the  pineal  and  pituitary  glao< 
]  adhesions  of  the  membranes  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  thickening  of  the  mei 

branes,  and  various  effusion  into  the  arachnoid  cavity,  or  into  the  ventrick 
These  are  probably  rather  results  than  causes  of  the  epileptic  disease. 

Other  lesions,  however,  have  been  occasionally  noticed,  to  which  the  ef 
lepsy  might  be  referred,  as  thickening  of  the  cranium,  projections  of  it«  intc 
nal  table  consequent  upon  external  violence,  caries  of  the  inner  table,  exo 
toses  pressing  on  the  brain,  thickening  of  the  membranes,  abscesses,  heme 
rhages,  and  different  kinds  of  tumours,  especially  caroinoma  and  tubercles. 

Causes. — The  causes  which  predispose  to  epilepsy  are  not  well  understood 
though  that  a  predisposition  to  it  exists,  in  many  of  those  attacked,  is  qni 
obvious.  Inheritance  is  usually  considered  among  these  causes ;  and  the 
is  probably  some  truth  in  the  general  opinion.  The  time  of  life  has  certain 
some  influence  over  the  tendency  to  the  disease.  It  is  more  commonr  in  ear 
than  in  advanced  life.  It  very  seldom  originates  in  old  age.  More  indii 
duals  are  attacked  before  the  period  of  puberty  than  after  it.  The  nervoi 
system  is  naturally  very  excitable  in  infancy,  and  easily  thrown  into  disord 
fl  by  disturbing  causes.     Many  cases  occur  about  the  age  of  puberty;  and  tl 

changes  which  the  system  undergoes  at  that  period  are  thought  by  some  ^ 
predispose  to  the  disease.     Whether  sex  has  any  influence  in  forming  a  pr 
\  disposition  to  epilepsy  is  uncertain.     From  the  statistics  w)iich  have  be< 

given  to  the  world,  it  might  be  inferred  that  females  are  somewhat  more  fr 
i  qnently  affected  with  epilepsy  than  males.     I  am  quite  certain  that,  with: 

my  own  circle  of  observation,  there  have  been  more  male  patients  than  femal 
Celibacy  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  predispose  to  epilepsy,  because  a  vei 
large  proportion  of  those  affected  with  it  are  unmarried.  But  this  is  moi 
reasonably  ascribable  to  the  fact,  that  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy  very  ofti 
serves  as  a  bar  against  marriage ;  and  thus  patients  are  unmarried  becam 
they  are  epileptic,  not  epileptic  because  unmarried. 

The  exciting  causes  are  very  numerous.  Judging  from  my  own  obsenr 
tion,  I  should  say  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  occurring  in  ear 
life  have  their  origin  in  an  attack  of  cerebro-meningitis.  Injury  of  the  bra 
from  external  violence  not  unfrequently  induces  the  disease.  This  can 
sometimes  apparently  operates  by  a  direct  lesion  of  the  brain  or  the  coot 
qnent  inflammation,  sometimes  by  the  depression  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  i 
of  its  inner  table.  Other  tangible  causes  of  the  disease  are  congenital  ma 
formation  of  the  head,  and  various  organic  affections  of  the  cranium  or  eoo 
phalon,  such  as  were  mentioned  among  the  anatomical  characters. 

Whatever  strongly  disturbs  the  cerebral  functions  may  prove  an  excitu 
cause  of  epilepsy ;  and  some  of  these  causes  appear  by  their  continued  op 
ration  to  create  a  prtdiaposition,  which  either  an  excess  of  the  same  cause,  i 
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some  other  one  of  a  disturbing  character,  maj  bring:  ^nto  action.  Exposure 
to  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  and  excitation  from  riolent  bodily  exertion  have 
sometimes  brought  on  an  attack.  Among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the 
disease  is  undoubtedly  excess  of  the  stronger  passions.  Terror  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  induced  it  more  frequently  than  any  other  cause.  The  origin 
of  the  disease  can  often  be  traced  directly  to  fright;  and  the  same  cause  often 
induces  paroxysms  in  individuals  subject  to  the  complaint.  It  has  been  ob« 
served  that  congenital  cases  are  apt  to  have  been  preceded  by  some  occasion 
of  great  terror  to  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  The  forcing  of  early  intel- 
lectual culture  is  probably  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  the  disease  in  delicate 
children.  It  is  said  that  a  strong  excitement  of  the  imitative  principle  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  epilepsy ;  children,  and  especially  girls,  having,  in  many 
instances,  been  attacked  by  the  complaint  from  merely  witnessing  the  convul- 
sive paroxysms  in  others.  Some  have  even  supposed  that  persons  who  have 
often  feigned  to  have  epileptic  fits,  have  sometimes  ended  by  becoming  really 
subject  to  them.  Masturbation  and  excessive  venenr  are  accused  of  very 
often  inducing  epilepsy.  The  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  of  opium  is  an- 
other fruitful  exciting  cause. 

The  sexual  functions  appear  to  have  some  influence;  at  least  the  disease, 
as  already  stated,  is  apt  to  appear  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  women  has 
been  observed  to  occur  frequently  during  the  menstrual  period.  There  has 
been  reason  also  occasionally  to  ascribe  it  to  the  irritation  of  pregnancy. 

Other  diseases  are  frequent  causes  of  this.  Attacks  of  it  sometimes 
folloV  the  retrocession  of  gout  and  ^eumatism,  the  disappearance  of  a 
cutaneous  eruption,  the  healing  of  old  ulcers,  and  the  suppression  of  some 
habitual  discharge,  whether  morbid  or  physiological.  It  is  sometimes  as- 
sociated with,  and  probably  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Ya- 
rious  febrile  diseases,  especially  smallpox,  g^ve  origin  to  convulsive  attacks 
which  take  on  the  form  of  epilepsy;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  regular 
periodical  form  of  the  disease  has  by  some  been  considered  as  a  masked 
intermittent  fever.  The  complaint  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  induced 
by  syphilis. 

Irritation  from  disease,  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  is  among  the 
most  frequent  provocatives  of  epilepsy.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
every  part  of  the  body  has  a  centre  of  communication  in  the  brain,  to 
which  it  imparts  all  impressions  made  upon  itself,  and  which  must,  there- 
fore, participate  in  all  its  disturbances?  Irritation  of  the  stomach  is  a 
notorious  exciting  cause  of  epilepsy.  Hence  it  is,  probably,  that  corrosive 
poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  have  occasionally  induced  the  disease.  Numerous 
instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  originate  from 
worms  in  the  bowels.  Yarions  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  liver,  and  urinary  organs  have  been  accnse*d  as  causes  of  epilepsy. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  uterus,  and  amenorrhcea  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  it  The  occurrence  of  pregnancy  is  said  to  suspend,  if 
not  to  remove  this  variety  of  the  disease.  Tumours  along  the  course  of 
nerves,  or  hard  bodies,  as  spicula  of  bone,  wounding  them,  are  said  to  have 
occasioned  epilepsy.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  spinal  irritation 
may  sometimes  excite  it.  The  aff'ection  has  received  special  names  from  its 
supposed  origin  in  these  extra-cerebral  affections;  as  epilepsia  gastricti, 
enierica^  verminoBat  hepaticOf  hysterica,  &c.;  but  this  is  a  useless  complica- 
tion of  nomenclature. 

Nature. — The  disease  probably  consists  in  a  morbid  excitability  of  the 
braiu,  and  each  paroxysm  in  a  morbid  excitement  or  irritation.  A  promi- 
nent effect  of  irritation,  when  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  first  to  derange, 
and,  if  still  further  increased,  to  abolish  function.    This  law  is  applicable  as 
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well  to  tbe  brnin  as  to  other  organs.  The  irritatio 
pftroxysras  is  sofficient  to  saHpeod  all  the  cerebral  fa 
the  mind;  seneation.  perception,  C0Qsciounnes9,  intelli 
TolitioD  ;  bat,  in  relalioD  to  the  motor  function,  is  sul 
not  to  abolish  it.  In  this  respect  epilepsy  differs  fi 
latter  affection,  not  only  are  aU  the  mental  function 
great  extent,  that  of  motion  also.  The  difference  n 
degree  of  the  irritant  or  di-itnrbing  force  in  epilepsy, 
direction  to  the  cortical  subslance,  whereby  the  ment 
probably  connected  with  the  latter,  may  suffer  most, 
tion,  connected  essentially  with  the  medallary  sabstan 
the  ontskirts  of  the  irritant  inflaence,  feels  only  eoon 
into  a  morbid  increase  of  action,  and  not  enoogh  t 
tirely.  It  has  been  snpposed  that  the  involnntary  n 
the  epileptic  paroxysm  must  depend  on  irritation  in  tl 
the  mental  phetiomena  hare  their  origin  in  the  broi 
appear  to  me  to  be  any  gronnd  for  this  belief.  It 
centres  are  capable  of  producing  involnntary  mnsci 
they  are  not  cxclusiTel;  so.  Every  voluntary  mnsc 
brain,  and  nerroua  cords  of  connection,  through  which 
iL  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  influence  of  the  wi 
a  morbid  or  irrilanl  action,  which  shall  equally  have 
down  motor  influence  from  the  brain;  and  this  is,  I 
case  in  epileppy.  All  the  symptomj  point  to  the  I 
seat  of  the  disease;  and,  when  the  originating  poin 
spinal  marrow,  it  is  only  like  any  other  external  soi 
the  stomach,  bowels,  or  nlerus ;  it  produces  its  effet 
cerebral  intervention. 

Now  it  is  clear,  if  the  above  views  are  correct,  tha 
of  the  brain  is  not  essential  to  epilepsy.  The  cerebri 
fectly  healthy;  and  yet  the  functions  greatly  derail 
alone.  Bui  organic  diseases  in  the  brain  would  be 
tion,  if  not  carried  so  far  as  to  destroy  function  alt0| 
therefore,  originate  in  and  be  sustained  by  inflammal 
any  other  organic  alteration,  as  tumours,  osseous  sj 
pressed  bone,  thickened  membranes,  effusion,  Ao., 
certain  amount  of  irritation  in  the  cortical  snbstanc 
function,  and  a  somewhat  less  amount  in  the  white  s 
to  excite  ami  derange  function.  If  the  cause  opera 
stance  alone,  we  should  have  coma  or  delirium;  if 
should  have  spasm  or  paralysis,  as  in  cerebritis.  It 
irritation  sent  to  the  brain  from  auy  point  of  the  bod; 
be  equally  forcible  as  that  originating  in  the  hrai 
special  directions,  will  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
ing,  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is  only  the  cause  o 
tme  pathological  condition  is  only  a  morbid  excitahi 
enables  ordinary  canses  to  produce  the  proper  epilep 
functions,  or  a  morbid  excitement  from  some  powerfu 
ducing  the  derangement  without  predisposition. 

There  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  any  strict  1 
epilepsy  into  idiopathic  and  sympiomalic,  or,  accoi 
ture  of  Dr.  llnll,  into  centric  and  ecctnlric.  It 
whether  dependent  upon  a  tumour  within  tho  enc 
bowels,  or  a  mere  morbid  excitability  of  the  bru 
thrown   into   derangement  from  ordinary  t 
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grouDd  for  this  distinction  in  relation  to  prognosis  or  therapentics.  It  is 
tme  that  the  prognosis  is  more  favonrable,  when  the  disease  can  be  shown 
to  have  its  origin  in  an  external  sonrce;  and  it  is  also  trne  that,  in  snch 
a  case,  we  know  where  to  direct  onr  remedies.  Bnt  the  fact  is,  that  w»  can 
seldom  be  certain,  perhaps  never,  that  the  disease  does  depend  npon  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  nntil  it  ceases  npon  the  removal  of  that  canse ;  and  it  is  always 
a  good  role  of  treatment  to  remove  any  external  possible  sonrce  of  the  dis- 
ease that  may  exist,  whether  the  real  canse  be  internal  or  external ;  so  that 
nothing  is  gained  practically  by  a  mere  conjectural  reference  of  the  disease 
to  one  or  the  other  sonrce. 

This  view  of  the  natnre  of  epilepsy  enables  us,  in  some  measure,  to  ac- 
count for  its  paroxysmal  character.  The  morbid  excitability  is  not  eqnal. 
It  is  liable  to  all  the  flnctnations  of  the  healthy  excitability.  Excessive 
excitement  diminishes  or  exhaosts  it  for  a  time;  the  parts  subsequently 
become  insensible  to  ordinary  causes  of  disturbance ;  and  the  actions  remain 
healthy.  Such  an  exhaustion  is  produced  by  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  which 
therefore  leaves  the  brain  in  its  ordinary  state  until  the  excitability  shaU 
again  accumulate.  A  strong  cause  of  irritation  may  produce  a  paroxysm 
at  any  time,  provided  its  strength  be  more  than  proportionate  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  excitability.  As  the  excitability  accumulates,  less  and  less  of  the 
cause  is  required  to  produce  the  paroxysm,  and,  when  it  becomes  ag^n 
greatly  in  excess,  the  paroxysm  will  occur  under  the  operation  of  ordinary 
healthy  influences. 

The  tumours,  the  spicnla  of  bone,  the  thickened  membrane,  and  all  the 
other  organic  alterations  within  the  brain  operate  in  the  same  way.  They 
act  upon  the  portion  of  brain  not  organically  affected  as  external  sources  of 
irritation.  By  their  irritating  influence  they  throw  the  brain  into  epileptic 
functional  disorder.  This  diminishes  or  exhausts  the  excitability,  so  that 
the  sound  parts  of  the  brain  cease  for  a  time  to  be  sensible  to  the  morbid  in- 
fluence. When  the  excitability  is  recovered,  the  organic  cause  is  again  felt, 
and  again  we  have  a  paroxysm,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  is  thus  seen  that, 
though  the  source  of  irritation  may  be  always  in  existence,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  should  sustain  a  constant  paroxysmal  condition.  Indeed,  the  organ 
could  not  long  support  such  an  excess  of  irritation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  cases  attended  with  the  epileptic  aura,  the 
source  of  irritation  probably  exists  in  the  point  from  which  the  sensation 
proceeds.  This  may  be  the  case  in  some  instances ;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  generally  so;  nor  is  the  supposition  at  all  necessary;  for,  though 
the  sensorial  centre  may  be  the  part  really  deranged,  it  very  often  refers  the 
sensation  to  some  point  in  the  exterior  with  which  it  communicates.  This 
is  constantly  the  case  in  health.  It  is  the  brain  which  feels  the  pain  of  a 
wound,  but  it  refers  the  sensation  to  the  wounded  part. 

Habit  has  undoubtedly  great  influence  in  sustaining  epilepsy.  When  the 
brain  has  once  acted  in  an  unusual  manner,  it  much  more  readily  acts  in  the 
same  manner  a  second  time,  and  at  length  falls  into  the  new  mode  of  action 
perhaps  under  ordinary  influences,  without  the  aid  of  the  original  cause.  In- 
dividuals who  are  with  the  greatest  difficulty  put  into  the  mesmeric  state,  I 
have  known  at  length  to  be  able  to  throw  themselves  into  that  morbid  state 
at  will.  So  it  is  also,  in  some  measure,  with  epilepsy.  The  brain  acquires 
a  certain  habit  of  acting,  which  may  remain  after  the  original  cause  has  ceased 
entirely. 

It  can  be  easily  conceived  how  an  epileptic  patient  should  gradually  fall 
into  a  state  of  dementia  and  paralysis.  The  brain,  frequently  stimulated  to 
excess  in  the  paroxysms,  and  engorged  with  blood,  gradually  takes  on  a  slow 
inflammation,  which  in  the  end  results  in  organic  change.    It  is  only  another 
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innstration  of  the  general  rale,  that  repeated  irritation  tends  oltimatelj  to 
inflammation.  The  healthy  excitability  of  the  organ  is  also  impaired  by  the 
excess  of  irritation,  and  a  state  of  debility  ensnes,  becanse  the  brain  ceases  to 
feel  daly  the  ordinary  mental  inflaences  essential  to  jast  thought  and  proper 
feeling.  Hence  a  gradnal  approach  to  imbecility,  even  independently  of  in* 
flammation  and  organic  change. 

It  is  probable  that  the  organic  alterations  foand  in  old  epileptic  patients, 
indicative  of  chronic  inflammation,  have  generally  resulted  in  the  manner 
above  explained  from  the  epilepsy  itself.  Bnt  sometimes  they  are  the  con- 
sequence of  a  continuance  of  an  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  in  which  the 
epilepsy  may  have  originated. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  affections  with  which  epilepsy  can  be  confonnded 
are  apoplexy,  certain  forms  of  hysteria,  and  convulsions  arising  from  some 
temporary  cause,  as  meningitis,  fever,  the  puerperal  state,  dentition,  and  in* 
testinal  irritation  in  children. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  an  ordinary  epileptic  fit,  in  its 
early  stage,  from  apoplexy.  The  violent  convulsions  of  the  former,  and  the 
comparatively  motionless  state  of  the  latter  are  sufficiently  diagnostic.  But, 
when  the  epileptic  paroxysm  has  subsided  into  quiet  coma,  there  may  be  more 
difficulty.  The  paleness  of  the  face,  however,  in  this  stage,  the  comparative 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  the  foam  at  the  month,  the  general  absence  of  snoring, 
and  the  want  of  paralytic  symptoms,  though  not  absolutely  certain  criteriii 
are  generally  sufficient  to  enable  the  physician  to  draw  a  just  conclusion. 
The  comparatively  brief  duration  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  the  previous 
history  of  the  case,  will  also  enter  into  the  means  of  judgment  Sometimes 
the  two  affections  appear  to  be  associated ;  the  patient  having  attacks  closely 
resembling  apoplexy,  intervening  between  those  properly  epileptic. 

The  diagnosis  between  epilepsy  and  hysteria  will  be  given  under  the  head 
of  the  latter  complaint 

Occasional  convulsions  cannot  be  distinguished  with  any  certainty  from 
the  epileptic,  except  by  the  circumstances  which  attend  them.  Thus,  if  the 
fit  occur  during  the  course  of  a  febrile  disease  in  children,  from  the  irritation 
of  swollen  and  painful  gums,  from  obvious  intestinal  irritation,  from  acuta 
meningitis,  or  from  the  disturbance  of  system  attending  the  puerperal  state 
immediately  anterior  or  subsequent  to  delivery,  there  may  be  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  tendency  to  convulsions  may  pass  away  with  the  temporary 
cause ;  in  which  case,  the  affection  would  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  epileptic, 
though  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide  in  what  respect  the  convulsions  differed 
in  the  two  cases.  In  these  occasional  convulsions,  there  is  very  often  a  more 
sudden  recovery  of  mental  activity  after  the  cessation  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments, especially  when  the  exciting  cause  is  without  the  cranium.  There  is 
too,  perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  less  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  less  embar^ 
rassment  of  respiration.  Should  these  convulsive  fits  be  repeatedly  expe- 
rienced, at  somewhat  distant  intervals,  with  a  return  to  health  in  the  mean 
time,  there  would  be  good  reason  to  regard  them  as  truly  epileptic. 

Epilepsy  is  for  various  reasons  not  unfrequently  feigned ;  and  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  for  the  physician  to  decide  whether  the  case  is  real  or  a 
counterfeit.  If  the  individual  be  seen  during  the  paroxysms,  there  can  be 
little  difficulty.  In  real  epilepsy  there  is  profound  insensibility.  In  the 
supposititious,  the  sensibility  remains,  and  may  be^acted  on.  Thus,  the  in- 
dividual will  sneeze  if  snuff,  be  blown  up  his  nostrils ;  will  shed  tears  or  make 
a  motion  of  avoidance,  if  strong  solution  of  ammonia  or  a  burning  match  be 
held  near  the  nose ;  will  often  start  upon  the  occurrence  of  sudden  loud  sounds 
near  his  ears ;  or  will  show  some  signs  of  consciousness  of  what  u  said  in  his 
hearing,  if  ingeniously  calcuUited  to  affect  him  strongly.    Pftinfol  impnsiioBS 
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made  upon  the  sarfaca,  or  threats  of  such  impressions  sometimes  exceed  his 
fortitude ;  bnt  the  former  of  these  measures  should  in  general  be  avoided  in 
conseqaence  of  the  sobseqnent  effects  on  real  snfferers.  The  fh>th  at  the  lips 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  imitated  bj  means  of  soap  in  the  month,  bnt  I  should 
suppose  that  the  imitation  would  be  clumsy.  The  immobility  of  the  pupil  on 
exposure  to  light,  the  dark-red  or  livid  t'urgescence  of  the  face,  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse,  and  the  peculiar  vacant  or  astonished  look  of  the  patient 
on  recovery,  are  signs  which  cannot  easily  be  counterfeited. 

In  the  absence  of  the  paroxysms,  the  counterfeiter  wants  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  habitual  epileptic ;  does  not  usually  display  the  marks  of  injury 
on  his  person  fh>m  bruises,  wounding  of  the  tongue,  &e.;  and,  upon  inquiry, 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  selected  his  place  for  felling,  and  never  to 
have  had  a  fit  unless  when  he  supposed  himself  in  the  sight  of  others. 

Prognosis. — When  not  dependent  on  any  permanent  organic  disease,  epi- 
lepsy may  often  be  cured,  if  taken  at  the  outset;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  germ  of  many  an  epileptic  case  is  destroyed  by  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  occasional  convulsions,  which  so  frequently  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician.  Cures  sometimes  also  take  place  in  cases  of  con- 
siderable duration ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  in  any  case,  unless  ob- 
viously connected  with  incurable  organic  disease,  or  evidences  of  deteriorated 
brain.  The  longer,  however,  the  disease  continues,  the  less,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  the  probaJbility  of  a  favourable  issue.  After  six  months  the  chances 
are  much  diminished ;  and  cases  of  a  year's  duration  are  often  intractable, 
especially  if,  during  that  time,  they  have  resisted  judicions  measures.  When 
the  disease  appears  before  puberty,  some  hope  may  be  indulged  of  a  favour- 
able change  at  that  period.  The  cases  dependent  on  some  source  of  irritation 
exterior  to  the  encephalon  are  more  easily  cured,  as  a  general  rule,  than  those 
in  which  the  brain  is  exclusively  affected;  bnt  there  is  always  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  fact  of  such  dependence. 

Congenital  cases,  or  those  beginning  in  early  infancy,  are  generally  unfa- 
vourable. So  also  are  those  which  have  supervened  upon  an  attack  of  hy- 
drocephalus. Inheritance  usually  gives  obstinacy  to  the  disease.  The  prog- 
nosis is  always  nnfevourable,  when,  from  long-continued  and  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  he«d,  or  from  evidences  of  a  scrofulous  or  cancerous  constitution, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  tuberculous,  carcinomatous,  or 
other  organic  disease  within  the  cranium.  Epileptic  patients  scarcely  ever 
recover,  in  whom  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  mind,  and  the  occurrence  of 
paralytic  symptoms,  or  rigid  contractions  of  the  muscles  are  observable.  Dr. 
James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  has  seen  no  patient  recover,  in  whom  the  disease 
was  attended  with  those  very  slight  attacks,  already  noticed  under  the  name 
of  vertiginous  spells,  (Letters  to  a  Young  Physician,  p.  68.) 

The  disease  often  undergoes  amendment  without  obvious  cause,  and  the 
patient  escapes  his  paroxysms  so  long  that  he  begins  to%ope  they  may  never 
return ;  bnt  the  fevonrable  promise  is  very  generally  illusory.  Many  reputed 
cases  of  cure  are  probably  of  this  kind.  According  to  Herpin,  permanent 
spontaneous  cures  take  place  in  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  (See 
BriL  and  For.  MeduxhChir.  Rev.,  April,  1853.) 

It  is  a  fsct  often  noticed,  that  a  patient  is  apt  to  improve  under  any  new 
medicine  or  plan  of  treatment,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  This  is  an  evidence 
of  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  disease,  and  of  how  much  a  cheerful, 
hopeful,  and  confident  temper  may  do  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  In  judging  of  the  effects  of  their  remedies,  practitioners  should 
bear  this  fact  in  mind,  and  guard  themselves  against  »  too  hasty  conclusion 
in  favour  of  certain  remedies  which  they  may  have  prescribed. 

TreatmenL — There  is  no  one  exclusive  coarse  of  treatment  applicable  to 
TOL.  n.  61 
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namely,  fird,  t6  remoTO  all  appreciable  or  passible  sonrces  of  irritation  to 
the  brain,  and  secondly,  to  render  that  organ  less  sensitive  to  morbid  im- 
pressions, or  better  able  to  resist  them. 

To  meet  the^rs^  indication,  it  is  necessary  to  stndy  well  the  state  of  the 
system,  and,  wheneyer  any  deviation  from  the  healthy  condition  can  be  fonnd, 
to  remedy  it  if  possible.  If  the  blood-vessels  are  too  fnll,  and  the  blood  too 
rich,  it  will  be  proper  to  administer  occasional  doses  of  the  saline  cathartics, 
to  confine  the  patient  to  a  diet  exclusively  vegetable,  or  of  vegetables  and 
milk,  and  to  recommend  moderate  exercise  so  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  be  duly 
expended  by  the  various  functions.  This  treatment  may  be  confined  to  periods 
of  temporary  excitement,  or  may  be  continued  for  a  long  time  when  the  ten- 
dency is  strong  and  constant  In  instances  of  inordinate  excitement,  it  may 
be  proper  to  take  blood. 

Should  the  patient,  on  the  contrary,  be  anemic,  the  indication  is  scarcely 
less  strong  to  correct  this  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood.  When  this  fluid 
is  deficient  in  nutritious  qualities,  all  parts  of  the  body  suffer;  and  from  all 
parts  there  go  up  to  the  brain  intimations  of  this  suffering,  in  order  that, 
through  the  processes  of  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  &c.,  the  deficiency 
may  be  supplied.  The  brain  is  the  centre  of  communication  between  i, the 
suffering  tissues  and  the  organs,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  suffering  is  to  be 
relieved.  The  brain  is,  therefore,  excited  powerfully,  and  a  state  of  great 
irritation  is  produced,  which,  though  it  may  not  exhibit  itaelf  in  inflammation, 
is  capable  of  inducing  functional  disorders,  and  among  the  rest  convulsions. 
Ansemia,  therefore,  attending  epilepsy,  should  be  corrected;  and  excessive 
bleeding,  even  in  plethoric  cases,  should  be  avoided  for  fear  of  inducing  this 
condition.  The  chalybeates,  simple  bitters,  sulphate  of  quinia,  a  nutritious 
^iet,  the  cold  bath  if  followed  by  reaction,  sea-bathing,  and  passive  exercise 
are  the  remedies  here  indicated. 

Besides  the  general  state  of  health,  particular  sources  of  irritation  should 
be  attended  to.  In  infants,  the  gums  should  be  lanced  if  swollen  and  painful, 
and  other  measures  adopted  to  relieve  the  local  inflammation.  (See  Morbid 
Dentition,  i.  538.)  Acidity  of  stomach,  and  other  sources  of  gastric  irritation 
should  be  corrected,  and  enfeebled  digestion  treated  as  directed  for  dyspepsia. 
(See  Irritalion  of  Stomach,  i.  581.)  Yerminose  affections  should  be  met 
with  the  ordinary  anthelmintics.  Cases  of  epilepsy,  dependent  on  tape- worm 
in  the  bowels,  have  been  permanently  cured  by  large  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Constipation,  deficient  or  deranged  hepatic  action,  and  any  existing  nephritic 
disorder  should  be  corrected  by  appropriate  remedies.  A  cure  of  epilepsy 
connected  with  splenitis  has  been  effected  by  the  continued  use  of  aloetic 
purges.  When  epilepsy  is  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  little 
goc^  can  be  expected  from  medicines ;  yet  some  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
pursuing  the  course  recommended  in  these  affections.  Any  existing  disease 
of  the  kidneys  should  be  corrected.  Amenorrhcea  should  receive  special 
attention,  as  also  should  other  uterine  disorders;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
detail  the  necessary  remedies.  Dr.  Prichard  placed  great  reliance  upon  oil 
of  turpentine  in  cases  connected  with  uterine  derangement;  attention  being 
paid  of  course  to  the  general  state  of  the  system.  Spinal  disease  must  be 
treated  by  local  depletion  and  counter-irritation. 

Should  a  tumour  exist  in  the  course  of  a  ner?e,  or  a  spiculnm  of  bone  serve 
as  a  point  of  nervous  irritation,  the  offending  cause  should  be  removed,  if 
possible,  by  a  surgical  operation.  Cures  are  recorded,  which  have  been  ef- 
fected in  this  way.  When  the  epileptic  aura  exists,  it  may  be  well  to  make 
pressure  upon  the  limb,  above  the  point  at  which  the  peculiar  sensatioa 
commences,  by  means  of  a  ligature  or  tourniquet.  It  is  said  that  the  par- 
oxysm may  often  be  suspended  by  such  a  proceeding.    Even  amputation  has 
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been  resorted  to;  and  a  core  of  epilepitj  is  aatd  to  I 
TiBBot,  by  cotting  off  the  (treat  toe  id  which  the  sensa 
menced.  Id  b,  case  reported  by  Frank,  in  which  the  aurt 
a  permaaent  care  is  asserted  to  have  followed  castratio 
radiftl  nerves  is  stated  by  Portal  to  have  effected  a  co 
the  paroxysm  l^efiaD  with  violent  pain  in  the  index  fii 
cases  of  this  Idnd,  has  scarcely  been  suSicient  to  JDstil 
trenie  measures  as  amputation  or  castration  under  o 
Many  cnres  are  reported  as  having  been  effected  by  the 
ing,  whereby  depressed  or  diseased  portions  of  the  skn 
or  spieala  of  bone  penetrating  the  brain  have  been  re 
this  kiad  have  occnrred,  in  our  own  country,  to  Dr.  I 
Pr.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Guild,  of  Alabama, 
Med.  Sci.,  ii.  489,  and  iv.  97)  Such  an  operation  n 
severe  cases  of  the  disease,  in  which  a  fixed  pain  ia  i 
with  tumefaction,  Daight  indicate  disense  of  the  bone,  < 
blow  or  fall  upon  the  head,  and  probably  dependent  on 
that  it  shoald  be  resorted  to,  Id  ordinary  cases  ofepilep 
of  relieving  the  brain  from  pressure,  or  with  the  ragui 
and  removing  the  offending  cause,  is  hardly  consistent  t 
cal  principles.  Should  the  disease  be  associated  with 
the  skull  or  pericraninm.  a  course  of  mercury  or  of 
should  be  resorted  to.  Cares  of  epilepsy  have  sometir 
syphilis  by  means  of  mercury.  Dr.  Fuller  has  used 
with  advantage,  in  some  cases  in  which  he  supposed  t 
mater,  or  a  deposit  between  it  and  the  bone,  to  exist.  (. 
Feb.  1H57.  p.  167.) 

la  order  completely  to  fulfil  the  first  indication,  it  1 
those  habits,  or  counteract  those  exterior  influences,  vl 
or  may  sustain  the  disease.  AH  sensual  excesses,  ii 
masturbation,  must  be  abandoned;  and,  to  aid  the  pat 
vicious  propensities,  dulcamara  or  othA  reputed  an 
may  be  employed.  Regular  and  moderate  occupali 
overtask  the  mental  or  bodily  powers,  is  among  the  n 
for  accomplishing  this  purpose.  Excessive  and  prem 
is  highly  injurious.  All  excess  of  Ibe  passions,  of  whi 
avoided.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  abandonment 
ing  is  absolutely  essential.  In  those  cases  in  which  th 
occur  in  the  night,  the  patient  should  avoid  suppers,  k 
heed  elevated. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  ranked  the  use  of  revt 
lated  to  call  off  irritation  from  the  brain,  and  to  fix  it 
position.  When  the  disease  has  followed  the  cnre  of 
or  an  old  ulcer,  or  the  retrocession  of  a  gouty  or  r 
measures  alluded  to  are  especially  important;  and,  unde 
they  shuuld  be  applied  to  the  original  seat  of  the  affe( 
they  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  behind  th 
shuulders.  Repeated  blistering,  postnlation  by  tartar 
issues,  setons,  and  cauterization  by  moxa  are  the  meana 
cases  have  been  related  of  the  efficacy  of  tartar  emetic  < 
the  scalp  BO  as  lo  induce  free  suppuration  (See  Ba 
174.)  In  cases  attended  with  evidences  of  chronic  infli 
and  its  membranes,  it  may  not  be  ami.'ts  lo  make  an  in( 
commended,  on  the  top  of  the  scalp,  along  the  sagittftl 
open  by  means  of  issue  peas.     A  remedy,  howeveTrl 
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ble  shoald  not  be  thoogbtlesslj  resorted  to.     It  may  be  proper,  also,  In  some 
comatose  cases,  to  blister  the  whole  scalp,  once  or  oftener. 

The  second  indication  of  treatment,  during  the  interval,  is  to  diminish  the 
excitability  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  render  it  less  sensible  to  irritant  impres* 
sions,  or  better  able  to  resist  them.  The  remedies  calculated  to  meet  this 
indication  are  the  narcotics,  which  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  brain ;  and 
the  tonics  and  nervoos  stimulants,  which  strengthen  the  nenrons  system,  and 
tend  to  equalize  its  excitement  These  remedies  may  often  be  adfantage- 
onsly  conjoined.  Of  course,  before  they  are  resorted  to,  the  system  should, 
in  compliance  with  the  first  indication,  be  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  any 
incompatible  state  of  disease  that  may  exist 

Of  the  tonics,  those  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom  are  usually  pre- 
ferred. Nitrate  of  silver  holds,  perhaps,  the  highest  rank  among  them. 
Many  cures  by  that  medicine  have  been  reported,  and  its  occasional  efficiency 
in  purely  functional  cases  of  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  It  should 
be  given  at  first  in  doses  of  one- quarter  or  one-third  of  a  grain,  three  times 
a  day,  to  be  gradually  increased  to  one  or  two  grains.  The  dose  has  some- 
times  been  enormously  increased,  and  even  a  scruple  has  been  given  daily. 
But  this  is  an  abuse  of  the  remedy,  and  may  lead  to  serious  evil  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be  corroded,  and  a  permanent  dark  stain 
fixed  upon  the  skin.  Esquirol  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  taken 
the  nitrate  for  eighteen  months,  and  whose  stomach,  upon  her  death  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  was  found  destitute  of  the  mucous  membrane  over  one- 
half  of  its  inner  surface,  and  in  several  points  corroded  to  the  peritoneal  coat 
Of  the  discoloration  numerous  instances  are  on  record.  I  have  not  seen 
these  effects  in  my  own  practice,  though  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  the 
salt ;  but  I  never  exceed  the  quantity  of  a  grain  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  never  continue  the  remedy  longer  than  two  or  three  months,  without  an 
intermission  of  as  many  weeks.  The  chloride,  iodide,  or  oxide  of  silver  might 
be  substituted  for  the  nitrate,  and  probably  with  eqikal  effect,  while  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  irritating  the  stomach.  I  should  expect  from  them, 
however,  the  same  effect  upon  the  skin,  if  used  very  largely.  For  the  dose 
of  these  medicines,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  dispensatories. 

Next,  probably,  in  efficacy  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  are  the  salts  of  copper. 
Either  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  ammoniated  copper  may  be  used.  I  have 
seen  apparent  benefit  in  epilepsy  from  a  mixture  of  the  latter  of  these  pre- 
parations with  assafetida.  They  should  be  employed  in  doses  insufficient 
to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  continued  steadily  for  months.  Both  with  these 
preparations  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  little  opium  may  in  general  be  use- 
fully associated. 

The  preparations  of  zinc  have  also  been  used  with  asserted  benefit  The 
sulphate  and  oxide  are  those  usually  employed.  The  oxide  to  be  efficient 
must  be  given  in  large  doses.  From  five  grains  at  first,  the  dose  may  be 
increased  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day,  if  found  not  to  offend  the 
stomach.  Valerianate  of  zinc  has  recently  come  into  notice,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  used  advantageously  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two  several  times  a 
day,  increased  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it  Lactate  and  phosphate  of  zinc 
have  also  been  recommended. 

The  preparations  of  iron  may  be  employed  with  the  same  view.  Acetate 
of  lead  is  said  to  have  effected  permanent  cures  in  some  cases ;  and  its  influ- 
ence in  directly  depressing  nervous  action,  when  freely  taken,  would  render 
this  result  probable;  but  it  should  be  used  with  caution. 

Of  the  vegetable  tonics  a  large  number  have  been  employed,  but  none 
probably  with  much  other  effect  than  to  improve  the  digestion,  except  Pern- 
Tian  bark  or  sulphate  of  qainl%  which  might  be  expected  to  produce  favour- 
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able  effects  in  fanctional  epilepsy,  from  its  iofloence  npon  the  brain.     It  ii 
especially  adapted  to  cases  which  assame  a  regular  periodical  form 

Of  the  antispasmodics,  or  nervous  stimulants^  valerian  has  probably  en- 
joyed most  credit.  Assafetida,  musk,  and  camphor  have  been  moch  ased; 
and  formerly  some  reliance  was  placed  on  Dippel's  animal  oil,  which,  how* 
ever,  has  gone  oat  of  use.  I  have  seen  a  monthly  recnrring  case,  in  a  yoong 
female,  yield  apparently  to  cimicifuga  or  black  snakeroot. 

Among  the  narcotics,  stramonium  and  belladonna  are  probably  the  most 
efficacious.  When  the  system  is  free  from  plethora,  opium  might  sometimes 
prove  useful ;  but  it  must  be  employed  with  caution. 

In  the  condition  of  great  cerebral  irritation,  approaching  or  aroonntiDg  to 
insanity,  which  sometimes  follows  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  may  even  occur 
without  any  immediately  preceding  convulsive  attack,  I  have  obtained  the 
happiest  effects  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  camphor,  made  into  ai 
emulsion  with  water  by  means  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  From  forty  to  sixty 
drops  of  the  chloroform  and  five  grains  of  the  camphor,  in  a  tablespoonfid 
of  the  mixture,  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  till  relief  is  obtained,  or  it 
shall  be  found  inapplicable  to  the  particular  case.  I  have  seen  it  produce 
perfect  calmness  almost  instantaneously. 

A  great  number  of  remedies  have  been  given  empirically  in  epilepsy,  and 
acquired  a  temporary  reputation,  to  be  lost,  revived,  and  lost  again,  in  the 
fluctuation  of  medical  experience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  wholly 
inert  substances  have  attained  some  credit,  partly  from  having  been  given  oo 
one  of  those  occasions  when  the  disease  was  about  to  undei^o  spontaneously 
a  temporary  amelioration,  and  still  more,  it  is  probable,  from  the  influeoce 
of  novelty,  hope,  &c.  on  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  through  this  on  the 
condition  of  his  brain. 

Among  the  remedies  recently  introduced,  indigo  has  attracted  consider* 
able  attention.  It  is  asserted  to  have  been  effectual  in  many  cases.  A  scru- 
ple may  be  given  at  first,  and  gradually  increased  to  one  or  even  two  drachms, 
three  times  a  day;  and  the  medicine  must  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
months.  It  is  usually  associated  with  some  aromatic  powder,  and  if  it  purge 
should  be  combined  with  a  little  Dover's  powder.  Artemisia  vulgaris  or 
mngwort,  an  old  remedy  in  this  complaint,  has  within  a  few  years  been  re- 
vived in  Germany.  A  species  of  Scutellaria,  given  freely  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  has  been  successfully  used  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Evans,  of  West  Canada. 
(See  Am,  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xvii.  495.)  Dr.  Thos.  Salter,  of  Poole, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Buller,  of  Southampton,  England,  claim  extraordinary  powers 
for  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus  (Ibid.,  xviii.  214);  and 
tl)e  late  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  related  several  cases  in  which  it  appeared  to 
effect  cures,  of  to  afford  relief.  (Dub.  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sd.,  xiv.  257.) 
M.  Michea  found  valerianate  of  atropia  successful  in  six  cases  of  the  recent 
disease,  originating  in  moral  causes.  (  Va.  Med.  and  8.  Journ. ^  ii.  285,  from 
Oaz.  M^d.  de  Paris.)  Cures  are  said  to  have  been  effected  by  the  Selinum 
palustre  of  Europe  (fferpin),  and  the  same  is  asserted  of  the  bark  of  the 
black  elder  (Sambucus  nigra)^  given  in  the  form  of  infusion  in  anticipation  of 
the  paroxysm,  and  repeated  every  week.  The  oils  of  turpentine  and  cajeput 
have  been  recommended.  The  mistletoe,  peony  root,  and  orange  leaves  are 
old  remedies.  Yarious  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  antispasmodic  mixtures 
have  met  with  partial  and  temporary  success.  Of  this  nature  is  the  mixturs 
of  equal  parts  of  powdered  sage,  ginger,  and  mustard,  of  which  a  teaspoon* 
ful  given  three  times  a  day  is  said  to  have  effected  some  cures.  CantharideSf 
phosphorus,  and  galvanism  or  electricity  have  had  their  advocates.  Dr. 
Jonathan  Osborne,  of  Dublin,  has  met  with  extraordinary  success  from  tbe 
Joint  nse  of  digitalis  and  tinctare  of  cantharides,  given  so  ai  to  prodnee  their 
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characteristic  effects;  care  having  been  previonsly  taken  to  remove  anj  ob- 
yioas  soarce  of  cerebral  irritation ;  and  the  cold  donche  being,  in  most  In- 
stances, applied  to  the  occipat  morning  and  evening  daring  the  treatment. 
(Dublin  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  8ci.,  Nov.  1856,  p.  849.)  Strychnia  may 
be  employed  with  some  hope  of  advantage  In  paralytic  cases.  JSmeticSt  re- 
peated every  three  or  foar  days,  have  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the 
paroxysms,  and  are  repnted  to  have  cnred  the  disease  in  some  instances. 
Mercury  will  no  doubt  occasionally  prove  serviceable,  by  correcting  some  of 
the  organic  affections  without  or  within  the  craniam,  which  may  have  pro- 
daced,  or  may  aggravate  the  disease.  Sir  Charles  Locock  has  foand  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  remarkably  successftd 
in  hysterical  cases.  (MecL  Times  and  Qaz.,  May,  1857,  p.  491.) 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  proposed  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  on  the 
ground  that  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  in  epilepsy  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  convulsion ;  but  the  operation  has  not  been  attended  with  such 
success  as  to  justify  its  employment,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  in  order 
to  prevent  asphyxia.  Another  physical  measure  which  has  been  proposed, 
and  occasionally  tried,  is  to  tie  one  or  both  of  the  carotids;  and  still  another, 
to  secure  the  arteries  which  supply  the  soft  parts  without  the  cranium,  the 
temporal  for  example,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  intra-cranial  congestion 
by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  through  the  bone.  But  neither  operation 
has  been  followed  by  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  patient  may  sometimes  succeed  in  keeping  off  a  paroxysm  when  he  has 
warning  of  its  approach,  by  smelling  ammoniacal  substances,  or  one  of  the 
nervous  stimulants,  as  musk  or  assafetida.  Dr.  Eberle  knew  an  epileptic  in- 
dividual, who  used  to  produce  this  effect  by  drinking  freely  of  cold  water  in 
anticipatlbn  of  the  fit.  Anything  that  will  make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
nervous  system,  whether  directly,  or  through  the  mind,  will  often  have  the 
same  effect.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  plan  of  arresting  the 
paroxysm,  in  cases  attended  with  the  epileptic  aura,  by  a  ligature  or  tourni- 
quet around  the  limb. 

Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  has  found  no  remedial  measure  so  effectual 
as  a  diet  almost  exclusively  of  vegetable  food,  with  occasionally,  when  the 
health  is  at  the  best,  milk,  butter,  or  eggs,  which,  however,  must  be  used  cau- 
tiously, and  mixed  with  farinaceous  substances,  as  in  puddings.  Under  this 
diet  he  has  seen  many  recoveries ;  though  it  has  often  failed.  He  has  never 
known  a  case  to  end  favourably,  after  an  nnsnccessfnl  trial  of  this  diet,  and 
has  little  confidence  in  medicines.  {Letters,  &e.,  p.  67.) 


-«r/tcfe  VIII. 

CHOREA. 
8jn.— 5/.  VUu9*i  Danee.-— Chorea  Sancli  VtH.—Danse  de  Saint  ^uy.— (French.) 

Chorsa  (from«/o^c(a,  a  dance)  is  characterised  by  involuntary  muscular 
contractions,  without  loss  of  consciousness,  and  without  entire  loss  of  the 
power  of  the  will.  The  contractions  are  somewhat  peculiar,  being  neither 
rigid  and  persistent  like  those  of  tetanus,  nor  so  quick  and  jerking  as  those 
of  ordinary  convulsions,  but  rather  resembling  the  voluntary  movements,  for 
which  they  may  be  easily  mistaken.  The  name  of  St  Yitus's  dance  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  the  custom,  formerly  prevalent,  for  those  affected  with  the 
disease  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Vitus,  called  by  the  French 
St.  Guy,  near  Ulm,  where  tiiej  were  miracnlonsly  healed. 
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Symptoms,  Course,  ife, — Chorea  in  general  comes 
often  preceded  by  symptoms  of  gastro -enteric  deraogt 
lar  appetite,  constipation,  awoiten  abdomen,  &i^,  whicl 
Bceompanieii  with  depression  of  spirits,  or  other  sign! 
Tbe  firtit  nnusnal  movemeots  are  often  noticed  more  e 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  face,  the  shoulders,  or  the  hand: 
luiiicroaH  grimaces,  orshru^t^ng  the  shoulders,  or  iDcess 
fingers,  and  perhaps  incurring  blame  for  beliaviog  rode 
as  if  the  motions  were  rolnntary.  Bat  they  arc  soon  ft 
control  of  the  will  The  irregular  muscular  action  in 
the  whole  body  becomes  more  or  leas  involved.  Heai 
ties  are  in  almost  constant  movement.  The  features  n 
sical  diatorlious.  as  if  the  patient  were  making  faces  for 
spectators.  The  head  is  moved  grotefiquely  upon  the 
cute  diversified,  meaningless  little  gesticulations ;  and  tl 
pull  it  now  one  way  and  now  another,  making  the  patie 
fidgety,  without  greatly  altering  his  position.  If  an 
attempted,  there  is  a  cnrions  and  often  ludicrous  mixt 
irregular  actions  of  the  muscles,  which  seem  to  be  iuflnt 
forces;  bnt,  unless  the  disease  be  very  Tiolent,  or  the  o 
Bome  nicety  or  steadiness  of  movement,  the  will  is  gen 
cessfal.  Thus,  patients  cannot  use  the  hand  in  writing 
can  ordinarily  convey  objects  to  their  mouth,  or  mo 
another,  thongh,  in  accomplishing  the  former  object.  It 
in  TsrioUB  opposite  directions  before  it  reaches  the  p 
attempting  the  latter,  the  body  oft«n  goes  through  n 
rations,  advances  with  a  sort  of  hitching  gait,  and  as  if 
after  the  other,  and  not  unfre(iacDtly  falls. 

The  interior  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  fauces 
morbid  action ;  the  tongue  is  rolled  out  occasionally  i 
patient  stammers  or  hesitates  in  speaking;  and  even  d< 
performed  with  difficulty. 

Id  very  bad  cases,  the  patient  loses  the  power  of  i 
or  even  silting  posture,  and  is  compelled  to  lie  in  bed. 
observed  to  be  much  more  affected  than  the  other.  1 
the  niDSeles  are  entirely  quiescent,  except  during  sleep, 
ally  cease  entirely,  or  are  very  much  diminished.  In 
ever,  they  are  so  incessant  as  to  interfere  with  sleeping 
ject  to  exacerbations  and  remissions;  and  sometimes  a 
and  even  an  irregularly  periodical  or  intermittent  cha 
have  been  noticed  in  which  there  was  considerable  regi 
tbe  paroxysms,  with  entire  exemption  in  the  interval. 

The  irregular  motions  are  often  greatly  increased  b 
has  been  noticed  that  the  patient  is  generally  worse 
others  are  observing  him.  It  appears  that,  if  the  will  c 
late  the  movements  of  the  mnsclcs.  it  has  the  power  ol 
normal  action ;  for  the  spasmodic  contractions  are  mac 
the  patient  endeavours  to  execute  any  movement  with  [ 
when  the  will  is  quiescuot.  By  the  exertion  of  a  slro 
patient  can  also  often  control  the  muscles  iu  some  degl 
qaiet  for  a  lime,  though,  if  he  allows  or  encourages  tl 
poBsible  to  prevent  them  from  moving  in  their  own  waj 

Chorea  is  sometimes  attended  with  headache.  Tha 
constipated,  and  the  discharges  often  unheultbj.  Tlu 
Instances  natural,  in  others  morbidly  craving,  dedd    ' 
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is  no  feyer.  It  is  a  singalar  fact,  noticed  by  writers,  that  there  is  much  less 
sense  of  fatigae  in  conseqaence  of  the  incessant  mascnlar  action,  than  wonld 
result  from  an  equal  amount  of  it  under  the  direction  of  the  will.  The  tem- 
per is  not  unfreqnentlj  aflfected.  It  is  more  capricious,  eici table,  or  appre- 
hensire  than  in  health.  The  patient  often  weeps  without  apparent  cause,  or 
is  gloomy,  or  apathetic,  in  short,  evinces  various  nervous  disorder  not  unlike 
that  attendant  upon  hysteria,  which  is,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  associated 
with  this  disease,  when  it  attacks  females  about  or  beyond  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  mental  disturbance  sometimes  amounts  to  delirium.  Neuralgic  affections, 
moreover,  are  not  uncommon  in  patients  who  have  been  labouring  under  cho- 
rea ;  and  some  authors  have  noticed  a  connection  between  the  latter  complaint 
and  rheumatism  of  the  muscles,  pericardium,  and  spine. 

The  course  of  chorea  is  not  uniform.  Under  proper  treatment,  it  may 
continue  only  a  few  days,  or  it  may  run  on  for  months  or  years.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  generally,  sooner  or  later,  cease  spontaneously. 
"When  long  continued,  it  is  thought  to  weaken  the  mental  powers;  and  it  is 
accused  of  inducing  imbecility,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  &c.  The  probability  is, 
that  these  affections,  when  they  occur,  are  merely  effects  of  a  common  cause 
with  chorea,  and  not  the  results  of  that  disease.  A  partial  palsy  of  the  limbs 
sometimes  follows  a  convulsive  paroxysm. 

Instead  of  affecting  the  whole  body,  chorea  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle part,  as  to  the  fiace,  a  leg,  or  an  arm ;  and  the  patient,  though  well  in  all 
other  respects,  is  unable  to  prevent  himself  from  making  the  most  uncouth, 
whimsical,  or  ludicrous  movements  of  this  part,  which  subject  him  occasion- 
ally to  inconvenience  and  mortification.  I  know  an  instance  of  this  kind, 
in  which  a  gentleman  gives  now  and  then  offence  to  strangers  by  making 
faces,  as  if  mocking  or  laughing  at  them,  when  in  fact  perfectly  serious  and 
well-disposed.  This  partial  chorea  is  more  difficult  of  cure  than  the  general, 
and  not  unfirequently  continues  during  life.  It  is  probably,  in  many  instances, 
rather  the  result  o(r early  habit  confirmed  by  time,  than  a  real  disease. 

Dr.  Addison  has  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  frequent  ex- 
istence of  a  bellows  murmur  of  the  heart  in  chorea.  It  accompanies  the  first 
sound,  and  though  sometimes  aortic,  is  more  frequently  mitral.  It  is  proba- 
bly dependent  in  general  upon  anaemia,  which,  if  the  views  of  the  heart's 
actions  given  at  page  128  of  this  volume  are  correct,  may  readily  produce 
the  mitral  as  well  as  the  aortic  murmur  with  the  first  sound.  Dr.  H.  Bence 
Jones  has  found  the  urine  deficient  in  the  phosphates,  but  with  great  excess 
of  the  sulphates  and  urea,  ascribable  to  the  excessive  muscular  action.  {Lond. 
Med.  Oaz.,  July,  1851,  p.  81.) 

Another  morbid  state  is  frequently  ranked  with  chorea,  though,  as  ap- 
pears to  me,  improperly.  The  affection  alluded  to  consists  in  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  make  and  repeat  incessantly,  and  without  reason,  certain 
strange  motions,  such  as  dancing  in  a  whimsical  manner  at  the  sound  of  a 
musical  instrument,  jumping,  whirling  the  body  rapidly  round  upon  the 
heel  as  a  pivot,  rotating  the  head  backward  and  forward,  beating  the  hand 
incessantly  upon  the  knee,  and  a  thousand  other  extravagances,  such  only 
as  a  diseased  imagination  could  suggest.  In  these  cases,  the  movements 
are  voluntary,  and  therefore  quite  different  from  those  of  chorea.  They 
are  the  result  of  a  species  of  insanity,  controlling  the  will,  or  possibly  some- 
times a  mere  derangement  of  the  will,  without  involving  the  general  emo- 
tional or  intellectual  functions,  a  kind  of  monomania  of  the  motor  faculty  of 
the  brain.* 

*  An  affeotion  hM  rtoently  been  deeeribed,  with  the  detignaiioB  of  tluhiedl  eXwrtmy 
by  an  Italian  pkysidaa  naiiMd  Dubini,  wbiob,  bowever,  appears  to  me  to  have  a  oloeer 
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Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  evidences  which  anatomy  affords  of  the 
natare  of  chorea  are  entirely  negative.  In  nncomplicated  cases,  in  which 
death  has  occurred  either  from  the  disease,  or  from  some  accidental  canse, 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  have,  in  many  instances,  after  a  most  carefal 
scrutiny  by  the  most  skilful  pathological  anatomists,  been  pronounced  quite 
healthy.  It  is  true  that  others  have  observed  various  lesions,  soch  as  serous 
effusions  into  the  meningeal  cavity  of  the  spinal  marrow,  injection  of  the 
spinal  marrow  itself,  injection,  softening,  &c.  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
serum  in  the  ventricles,  and  tumours  aud  calculous  concretions  in  the  enceph- 
alon.  But  these  were  obvious  complications,  the  results  of  diseases  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  chorea  in  their  origin. 

Causes. — An  unsteady,  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system  constitntet 
a  predisposition  to  chorea.  Soch  a  state  is  apt  to  attend  a  feeble  condition 
of  the  general  health ;  and  hence  the  disease  has  been  frequently  observed 
in  individuals  with  disordered  digestion,  and  defective  nutrition;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  universally  the  case,  and,  in  many  instances,  it  has  come  on  in 
persons  previously  healthy  and  robust  A  predisposition  to  chorea  is  said 
to  be  often  inherited. 

Age  has  great  influence  over  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  It  very 
seldom  attacks  either  young  infants  or  old  persons,  and  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  six  or  seven  and  fifteen,  that  is 
between  the  second  dentition  and  the  period  of  puberty.  Since  my  con- 
nection with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  I  recollect  only  three  instances  in 
which  the  disease  has  existed  in  adults.  Two  of  these  were  females  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  old,  in  whom  the  complaint  was  complicated  with 
hysterical  or  epileptic  convulsions,  and  the  other  a  man  of  about  forty- five 
or  fifty,  in  whom  it  had  long  existed.  Nevertheless,  no  time  of  life  is  abso- 
lutely exempt;  and  cases  now  and  then  occur  both  in  infancy  and  old  age. 
A  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  patient  was  eighty-three.  It  woold  appear 
that  the  modifications  produced  in  the  nervous  system  by  the  irritation  of 
the  second  dentition,  and  the  changes  connected  with  the  development  of 
the  sexual  functions,  are  favourable  to  the  attacks  of  chorea. 

rehition  to  epilepsy  than  to  the  disease  under  consideration.  It  consists  in  rapid  and 
almost  constant  moTements  of  certain  muscles,  resembling  those  produced  bj  electri- 
oal  shocks,  with  Tiolent  conYulsive  paroxysms  in  the  same  muscles,  recurring  twice 
or  ofkener  in  the  day,  attended  by  a  rapid  pulse,  and  followed  by  profdse  sweating, 
and  a  more  or  less  complete  temporary  paralysis  of  the  part  affected.  At  first  the 
disease  is  confined  to  a  limited  space,  as  to  a  finger,  an  extremity,  or  one  side  of  the 
face ;  but  gradually  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  body.  The  same  iden- 
tical muscles  are  always  the  seat  of  the  couTulsiTC  movements,  which  are  generally 
also  limited  to  one  side  of  the  body,  and  that  the  right  side.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  convulsions  become  more  incessant,  and  sometimes  invade  the  other  half  of  the 
body.  The  least  touch  will  occasionally  bring  on  the  most  violent  clonic  spaanis  of  the 
whule  of  the  side  affected.  Articulation  is  difficult  during  the  paroxysms.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  disease,  the  convulsions  give  way  to  coma,  and  the  patient  at  length 
dies  with  apoplectic  symptoms.  Sometimes  pain  in  the  head  or  spine  precedes  the  at- 
tack. The  intellect  does  not  appear  to  be  disordered  until  the  supervention  of  the  coma- 
tose phenomena.  The  appetite  is  at  first  good,  but  ultimately  fails.  Most  of  the  patients 
void  worms. 

The  duration  of  the  complaint  is  Arom  one  to  five  months  or  more.  It  la  almost 
always  fatal.  Dissection  has  failed  to  reveal  its  nature.  Venous  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  meninges  is  the  only  uniform  abnormal  condition  observed.  The 
persons  attacked  are  usually  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty- one.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  disease  oould  be  traced  to  fHght,  but  la  some  no  eanse  ooald  be  dis> 
covered. 

Various  treatment  has  been  tried,  but  none  for  which  decided  efficiency  oould  be 
claimed.  The  best  palliative  appeared  to  be  extract  of  hyoecyamus.  (if«dL-{7Acnir^.  JEse., 
October,  1846;  from  AnmaL  Unipenml,  voL  117.)— ^^elc  le  UU  tcomd  ^ditiMt. 
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Sex  also  has  a  powerfal  inflaence.  Females  are  moch  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  males.  From  a  comparison  of  nameroas  statistical  reports  on 
this  point,  it  results  that  the  proportion  of  females  is  between  two-thirds 
and  three-qqarters  of  the  whole  nnmber. 

M.  Rnfz  has  inferred  from  his  inqairies  that  the  disease  is  little  known  in 
hot  climates,  and  consequently  that  the  rigorous  or  changeable  weather  of 
northern  latitudes  predisposes  to  it ;  yet  it  is  said  to  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  hot  than  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year. 

Whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the  system  generally,  and  to  impoverish  the 
blood,  may  be  considered,  in  connection  with  age  and  sex,  as  predisposing 
to  chorea,  through  the  firequent  disturbance  which  such  a  state  of  system 
occasions  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  exciting  causes  are  strong  and  disturbing  emotions,  especially  ter- 
ror; excessive  excitement  of  all  kinds,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  and  the 
conseqnent  over-exertion  of  the  faculties;  yarious  extra-cranial  irritations, 
as  those  of  dentition,  decayed  teeth,  disordered  stomach  and  bowels,  hepatic 
derangement,  worms,  uterine  disease,  spinal  tenderness,  &c.;  suppression 
of  the  menses,  repelled  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  translated  rheumatism; 
depraved  habits  of  life,  and  especially  masturbation;  and,  finally,  various 
organic  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  which  sometimes  com- 
bine the  symptoms  of  chorea  with  others  more  characteristic,  as  epilepsy, 
fatuity,  and  paralysis.  It  is  said  that  females,  affected  with  chorea  at  the 
approach  of  puberty,  are  almost  always  relieved  of  it  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  menstrual  function,  proving  the  great  influence  which  disorders  of  that 
function  may  exercise  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 

Nature, — Of  the  nature  of  chorea  we  know  little  or  nothing  more  than 
that  it  is  a  functional  disease  of  the  brain.  That  it  is  not  organic  is  proved 
by  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  such  disease,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  dissection.  Some  believe  that  it  is  essentially  an  affection  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  and  that  the  involuntary  movements  are  owing  to  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  centres  in  that  structure.  But  the  following  consider- 
ations are  opposed  to  this  view.  The  motions  are  unlike  those  believed  to 
proceed  directly  from  spinal  irritation,  as  the  spasms  of  tetanus,  and  those 
induced  by  nux  vomica,  and  much  more  closely  resemble  the  voluntary  mo- 
tions, which  are  all  of  cerebral  origin.  The  irregular  movements  of  chorea 
can  in  some  measure  be  restrained  by  the  will,  which  would  hardly  be  the 
case  were  they  spinal.  They  cease  generally  during  sleep,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  the  movements  springing  directly  from  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  does  not  sleep.  The  headache  which  not  unfrequently  accompanies 
the  complaint  is  further  evidence  of  its  cerebral  locality.  It  is  probably  a 
perversion  of  that  fanction  of  the  brain  through  which  the  will  acts;  render- 
ing it  partially  subservient  to  other  powers  than  the  legitimate  one.  An  in- 
timate association  between  chorea  and  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  has  been 
noticed  by  some  writers;  and  the  complaint  has  been  ascribed,  by  Dr.  Begbie 
and  bthers,  to  a  rheumatic  constitution  of  the  blood.  It  is  very  possible  that 
rheumatic  irritation  affecting  the  cerebral  centres  may  occasionally  be  an  ex- 
citing cause ;  and  acute  rheumatism  has  undoubtedly  been  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  chorea.  The  frequent  existence,  moreover,  of  cardiac  murmurs 
has  tended  to  give  plausibility  to  the  theory.  But,  though  chorea  frequently 
comes  under  my  notice  in  hospital  practice,  I  have  never  happened  to  meet  with 
it  connected  with  rheumatism,  or  with  positive  evidence  of  cardiac  inflamma- 
tion. The  murmurs  I  believe  to  be  generally  dependent  either  on  the  ane- 
mic state  of  the  blood,  which  is  a  frequent  attendant,  or  on  irregular  coil« 
traction  of  the  colnmnse  camesB  under  disordered  nervous  inflaence. 

Dtoynosis.— Thia  Is  seldom  difficult  The  abaence  of  fever,  coiii%  delirVo:*^^^ 
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and  rigid  spasm,  together  with  the  whimHical  and  often 
the  roovemeDts,  and  the  partial  control  of  the  will  are  i 
chorea  from  all  other  diseases  of  the  braio  or  spinal 
however,  cases  in  which  this  disease  is  in  Tarioas  dej 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  palsy;  and  it  is  not  always  ( 
much  belongs  to  the  one  afTection,  and  how  much  lu  I 

Prognosig. — Pure  chorea  is  very  rarely  fatal.  Neve 
id  in  which  the  sjstera  has  been  worn  out  by  it 
agitations,  or  in  which  some  vital  function  has  been 
long  to  occasion  death.  In  complicated  cases,  it  is  i 
accompanying  affection  that  is  dangerons.  The  prot 
ease  would,  iu  most  instances,  sooner  or  later  end  fav' 
terference  of  medicine.  By  proper  treatment,  timely 
nndoubtedly  tnnch  shortened,  ilA  inconveniences  greati 
little  danger  may  belong  to  it  generally  obviated.  IL 
ment,  varies  from  a  few  days  lo  eeveraJ  months;  but 
stated  at  from  two  to  six  weeks.  A  few  cases  will  not 
run  on  for  years,  or  indeGnitely;  and  this  is  more  es 
with  those  in  which  the  long  continuance  of  the  dises 
of  b^it  to  the  other  causes.  In  the  coarse  of  my  pi 
only  one  instance  of  pure  chorea  which  resisted  tre. 
case  already  alluded  to,  of  a  man  of  middle  age  who 
nia  Hospital  with  the  disease  already  inveterate,  and  t 
after  a  residence  of  several  months,  nncnred.  What  i 
treatment  might  have  effected  cannot  be  determinec 
local  afTections,  before  described  as  being  nsually  cl 
much  more  obstinate  than  the  general,  and  are  often 
lapses  iu  this  disease  are  not  ancommon. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  first,  to  i^roove  al 
may  exist  independently  of  the  involuntary  movement 
vigour  to  the  nervous  system,  and  equalize  its  actionE 

1.  Constipation  should  be  promptly  corrected  by  c 
probable  that  purgation  is  useful,  not  only  by  removin 
from  the  bowels,  but  also  by  acting  revulaively  from  t 
tion  in  plethoric  cases.  Repeated  daily,  or  every  seci 
strength  will  permit,  cathartics  will  often  ofthemselve 
the  course  of  a  few  weelts.  Some  discri  mi  nation  sho 
choice  of  the  medicine.  Should  the  system  be  pletl 
nesia,  or  one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  senna  and  salts, 
of  potassa,  would  best  answer  the  purpose.  Acid  in 
dicate  magnesia ;  debility  of  digestion  with  dyspept 
amenorrhea,  aloes  or  black  hellebore;  deficient  or  die 
calomel  or  the  blue  mass.  The  coexistence  of  sev 
lead  to  accordant  medicinal  combinations.  Care  shot 
materially  to  debilitate  the  patient,  or  irritate  the  stoi 

lu  cases  attended  with  headache,  advantage  will  i 
bleeding,  which  would  be  especially  called  for  by  the 
face,  and  a  full  strong  pulse,  indicating  active  congest! 
may  even  be  instances  in  which  it  would  i>e  proper 
blood  from  the  arm.  But  these  are  rare.  I  have  nf 
complicated  chorea  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  tha 
indicated.  If  abused,  it  may  do  harm  by  inducing  ai 
explained,  would  probably  aggravate  the  cerebral  syn 

8])inal  tenderness  would  require  cups  or  leeches  i 
lowed  by  repealed  blisters,  or  antimonial  pastulation 
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iflting,  should  be  treated  by  appropriate  measores.  (See  Amenorrhcea,) 
Chlurosis  or  anflBiiiia  would  demand  the  chaljbeates.  For  worms  in  the  bowels, 
anthelmintics  should  be  added  to  the  cathartic  medicine;  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, or  oil  of  chenopodinm,  would  be  especially  applicable. 

2.  Measures  for  fulfilling  the  second  indication  should  in  general  be  em- 
ployed conjointly  with  those  which  may  be  deemed  necessary,  in  accordance 
with  the  first.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  are  those  rare  cases  in  which 
there  may  be  plethora  and  cerebral  congestion.  In  these  it  is  proper  to 
postpone  the  measures  referred  to,  until  by  purging,  leeching,  low  diet,  &c., 
the  excitement  shall  hare  been  sufficiently  subdued. 

To  gife  strength  and  equability  to  the  nerrous  actions,  tonics,  and  anti- 
spasmodics or  nervous  stimulants  are  required.  Of  the  former  class,  though 
sulphate  of  quinia  is  sometimes  very  efficient,  the  mineral  tonics  are  gene- 
rally preferred.  The  preparations  of  iron  and  of  zinc  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  and  safest  Of  the  former,  subcarbonate  of  iron  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  twice  or  three  times  daily,  with  a  little 
ginger  to  qualify  its  effects  on  the  stomach ;  but  any  one  of  the  officinal  pre- 
parations may  be  selected ;  and  ferrocyanuret  of  iron,  or  Prussian  blue,  has 
been  specially  recommended.  Of  the  preparations  of  sine,  the  sulphate  has 
probably  been  most  used,  and  is  often  very  efficient.  It  is  the  tonic  which  I 
most  frequently  employ  in  chorea.  It  should  be  given  in  quantities  as  large 
as  can  be  borne  without  irritating  the  stomach.  Two  grains,  given  at  first 
three  times  a  day,  may  be  gradually  increased  to  six  or  eight  gprains.  The 
oxide  and  valerianate  of  zinc  have  also  been  used ;  but  they  have  no  decided 
advantage  over  the  sulphate,  and  the  oxide  is  less  certain.  Besides  the  me- 
tallic tonics  mentioned,  sulphate  of  copper,  ammoniated  copper,  nitrate, 
oxide,  chloride,  and  iodide  of  silver,  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth  have  been 
used ;  but  they  have  no  superiority  over  those  first  mentioned,  while  most  of 
them  are  liable  to  act  more  harshly  upon  the  stomach.  Iodide  of  zinc  is  pre- 
ferably employed  by  Dr.  Barlow,  of  London,  in  cases  complicated  with  struma. 
(Lond,  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  Aug.  1857,  p.  195.) 

With  the  tonic  which  may  be  selected,  it  will  be  proper  to  combine  the  use 
of  one  of  the  nervous  stimulants.  Valerian  has  enjoyed  much  reputation  in 
chorea,  and  will  often  act  advantageously.  Assafetida  is  highly  beneficial  in 
many  instances,  especially  when  the  disease  is  associated  with  hysteria.  Cam- 
phor and  musk  have  also  been  recommended.  But  the  remedy  of  this  class 
which  I  prefer  in  chorea,  is  our  indigenous  cimicifuga  or  black  snakeroot 
This  was  introduced  into  use  by  Dr.  Jesse  Young,  and  is  much  employed.  I 
have,  in  repeated  instances,  found  it  of  itself  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease. From  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  from  one  to  two 
fluidonnces  of  the  officinal  decoction,  or  one  or  two  fluidrachms  of  a  saturated 
tincture  should  be  g^ven  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  several 
weeks;  the  dose  being  gradually  increased  until  it  produces  some  sensible 
efi'ect,  as  nausea,  headache,  vertigo,  or  disordered  vision.  It  is  important 
that  the  root  should  be  of  g^od  quality,  which  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  pro- 
perties of  smell  and  taste.     The  fresher  it  can  be  obtained  the  better. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  cold  or  shower  bath  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce the  happiest  effects ;  and  sea-bathing  is  a  highly  valuable  remedy.  The 
cold  bath  should  be  employed  only  when  followed  by  reaction.  In  Russia^ 
the  practice  has  been  adopted  of  first  placing  the  patient  for  half  an  hour  in 
a  bath  as  hot  as  be  can  bear  it,  and  then,  after  he  has  been  thrown  into  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  of  plunging  him  suddenly  into  cold  water.  The  sulphur 
bath  has  been  used  with  great  asserted  advantage  in  France.  In  obstinate 
cases  it  should  be  tried.  Fresh  pure  air,  and  moderate  exercise  are  ^«r\ 
nseful,  especially  towards  completing  a  cure.    All  these  advantages^  ^^"^^^ 


^^^nHb4<ymn};  anil  teniTwrattw  to  ttTt'tfrfSg?^ 

^^^H       Besides  tbe  above  remedies,  many  otiiera 

^^^™^  ind  most  of  them  with  more  or  less  apparent 

T!ie  narcotics  have  been  recommended;  i 

oscyomus,  and  bydroeyanic  acid  have  be«D  a 

chloroform  has  beea  resorted  to;  and.  in   si 

been  afforded  by  the  same  remedy  inhaled, 

cates.     These  medicines  may  be  occasioiiatly 

above  mentioned,  when  parlicniarly  called  fo| 

nesa.     Opium  is  freqaeiiUy  nseful  in  connter 

ployed  tincture  of  hemp  (cannabis  Indioa)  bw 
bon&te  of  iron.  {BosUm  Med.  and  Surg.  Jou 
Emetics  occasionally  repeated,  unar  «inetia 
stimolant  plan.  Fowler's  solution  or  other  pr« 
rations  of  iodine,  oil  of  tur)>eniiu6,  chenopodii 
pralensrs,  artemisia  vulgaris,  orange  leaves,  strji 
connection  with  the  sulphnr  bath,  electricity  o 

ble  authority  might  be  cited.     They  may  be  Ui« 
proved  abortive.     Dr.  Jackson,  of  Bosioo.  codb 
most  effectual  remedy.     Mr.  Monahao.  of  Da 
application  of  splinU.  {Dub.  Boxp.  Oai..  Fein 
Dr.  Bardsley.  of  Manchester,  England,   trw 
remedies,  aud  different  plans,  in  the  treatmci 
to  the  conclasioD,  that  purgatives  followed  by 
effectual.     He  gave  purgatives  until  the  disclu 
administered  musk  and  camphor,  in  tbe  dose  ol 
or  five  hours,  with  ao  enema  of  assafetida  or  » 

SUBSECTION  ir. 
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It  18  a  fact  which  most  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  the  diseases 
of  the  cord,  that  it  has  a  doable  office;  first,  that  of  receifing  impressions 
from  other  parts  of  the  body  and  of  transmitting  inflnence  to  those  parts, 
which  it  may  do  independently  of  the  brain ;  and  secondly^  that  of  convey- 
ing inflnence  to  and  from  the  brain.  By  the  former  office  it  regulates,  con- 
jointly with  the  ganglia,  most  of  the  organic  functions  so  far  as  nerrons  in- 
flnence is  concerned ;  by  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  sensation  and  Tolnntary 
motion  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  body.  Two  sets  of  phenomena,  there- 
fore, are  consequent  upon  disease  of  the  cord.  In  the  first  place,  we  have, 
as  the  result  of  a  perversion  of  its  direct  original  action,  symptoms  of  dis- 
order in  the  digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  nutritive,  secretory,  and  re- 
productive functions,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
spinal  centres ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  those  indicative  of  interrupted  or 
deranged  cerebral  influence,  such  as  perverted,  deficient,  or  abolished  sensa- 
tion, and  in  various  degrees  the  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  In- 
Toluntary  or  spasmodic  muscular  contractions  may  arise  either  from  disorder 
of  the  reflex  spinal  function  seated  in  the  centres,  or  fh)m  disease  of  the 
condacting  filaments. 

As  different  parts  of  the  spinal  marrow  preside  over  different  fbnctions, 
and  the  nerves  which  convey  influence  to  and  from  the  brain  leave  the  cord 
in  different  parts  of  its  course,  it  follows  that  the  morbid  phenomena  must 
vary  with  the  portion  of  the  cord  affected.  So  far  as  the  several  spinal  cen- 
tres are  concerned,  the  expression  of  their  disease  will  be  confined  chiefly  to 
the  organ  or  function  over  which  they  preside ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  in  re- 
lation to  cerebral  influence,  if  interrupted  by  disease  of  the  conducting  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow,  it  must  be  so  for  all  parts  supplied  with  nerves 
below  the  seat  of  disease,  while  those  above  may  be  unaffected.  Thus,  disease 
of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  will  affect  speech,  deglutition,  respiration, 
and  all  the  organic  functions  in  the  neck  and  upper  extremities ;  while  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion  may  be  deranged  in  all  parts  of  the  body  sup- 
plied with  spinal  nerves.  Disease  in  the  upper  dorsal  portion  affects  espe- 
cially the  digestive  function,  more  or  less  also  respiration  and  circulation ; 
while  paralytic  symptoms  are  confined  to  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities. 
The  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  portion  may  involve  in  their  disorder  the 
bowels,  and  the  urinary  and  genital  apparatus,  and  produce  palsy  in  the 
lower  extremities,  without  affecting  the  chest  and  arms. 

In  the  following  articles,  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow  are  treated  of 
under  the  several  heads  of  1.  inflammation,  2.  organic  affections  not  neces- 
sarily inflammatory,  and  3.  functional  disorder. 


Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE   SPINAL  MARROW  AND  ITS 

MEMBRANES. 

There  is  in  the  spinal  marrow  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  brain  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  that  of  the  nervous 
matter.  The  fact  is,  that  they  are  generally  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  asso- 
ciated ;  and  probably  almost  always  so,  when  they  occupy  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  cord.  Nevertheless,  they  appear  sometimes  to  be  distinct ; 
ftnd,  even  when  connected,  often  exhibit  phenomena  which  indicate  that  one 
of  these  structures  is  more  prominently  affected  than  the  other.  \XYfek\v^V>s^- 
proper,  therefore,  to  treat  of  them  distinctly ;  and  I  shall  do  •o^^^ss^^'^sc.  "^^ 
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nanifin  of  apinal  mminyiHa  and   myelUia  ;   tlioagh  it  ift|| 
Rttder  should  lie  ftw&re  thut.  in   ociiher  case,  t 
r«rtDer  term  adinitting  the  idea  of  atLeatluib  i 
matter,  aoil  the  latter,  that  of  llie  nieuitigvs. 

1,  Spinal  IleningitiS. — Tbi^  is  iaSnmiaation  of  tiies 
Eptiial   tuivrruw,  with  or  without    iuSammalion  o(  ^^4 
The  lui'iuhruies  are  primarily  and  cbicUjr  aAoctad;  i 
th«  grnde  of  BCtioo  iu  the  in&diiUarj  matter  ofWn  I 
of  high  Taecnlar  irdtalioo  ;  at  least  doI  to  Btijr  eonridl 
Th«  stadeot  will  recollect  that  the  membraDea  of  t 
sane  aa  tho»e  of  the  brain,  with  which  lb«j-  are  c 
UmnMliatvly  enTelopiop  the  proper  cord,  the  dara  1 
canal,  and  the  arachooid  Ijiop  between  tbem.  and  gj«i 
The  arachnoid  canity  of  the  ^pioe  is  contlDootu  with  t*^ 

Of  the  membranes,  the  dura  maier  is  someliincs  e 
seldom  excIoFiTely.     The  aracbtioid,   from    its  want  i_. 
appears  to  suffer.    The  pia  meter  is  almost  aXtnjs  th«]i 
iDSammatioQ. 

It  ia  chiefly  tbrongh  irritation  of  the  nerroas  matter,  dUwr  4 
of  the  nerves  passing  oDt  from  it,  that  th«  disease  makes  itself  ki 
all  its  pecaliar  Bjrraptoras  being  such  as  ivsalt  from  diaturt 
functions. 

Spinal  meningitis  may  be  acnte  or  chrunic,  mod  may  axial  ■ 
connection  with  cerebral  meningilia    In  iie  titf^bly  ai 
tbna  complicated.    It  will  he  mottt  couTenietitly  coiu 
symptoms,  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  acate.  oerebro^m 

Aculf  Spinal  MeningitU. — This  is  sometiaiea  pre   __ 

pains  in  the  back,  and  feelings  of  heaTiness  or  othar  ■ 

treraities;  but  not  aofreqnently  it  begins  abrtiptly  vrith  aan 
spine,  either  conGned  to  one  part  of  the  column,  or  bef^flniai 
and  extending  through  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  tt«  leni^h. 
portion  is  said  to  be  attacked  more  frequeutlj  tbao  the  dof 
The  pain  is  mach  increased  by  motion;  aud  is  rery  often  a 
feeling  of  constrictioQ  around  the  body,  either  in  tlt«  el>e#l  ur 
carding  to  the  precise  seat  of  the  iuSamniation.  This,  indMMi 
most  sirikiog  characteristics  of  spinal  iiiflanimation  of  wbata* 

Nor  is  the  pain  confined  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  or  ita  iaut 
la  all  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  uerres  from  tb«  affec 
spine,  there  are  uneasy  seosattons  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  i 
pains,  but  more  frequently  tingling,  formication,  or  onnbiM 
the  extremities. 

Another  very  frequent  and  charartcristtc  phenomenon  k  sm 
of  the  mnscles,  more  panicnlarly  of  those  lying  along  the  i^_ 
is  drawn  firmly  backward,  and  long  kept  in  that  pusttion  ;  and  i 
whole  trunk  is  stiffiy  bent  in  the  same  direction,  constitaUi^  t 
thutonos.  Spasmodic  closure  of  Uie  jaws,  and  cranp«  of  tbe  «l 
not  nncommun.  Clonic  spasms  are  also  eiperiencvd  amoni 
esses  almost  to  conmlsions,  in  others,  only  to  twit^^n^  of' 
General  convulsions  are  rare  unless  the  brain  is  InTolred. 

The  limbs  are  enfeebled ;  but  tbe  power  of  volaoiAr/  i 
entirely  lost,  st  least  in  the  earlier  stagea  — 

The  attack  is  accompanied  with  febrile  synptoina. 
frequent,  ihongfa  sometimes  small;  the  impulse  of  tb 
skin  is  hot  and  often  perspiring,  sometimes  prafnaejj  »_^_ 
laborious,  hurried  or  slow,  and  almost  always  restricledj^i 
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stipation  are  ordinary  symptoms;  and  retention  of  nrine  is  rery  apt  to  occur, 
requiring  the  nse  of  the  catheter. 

The  symptoms  occasionally  remit  considerably,  as  in  cerebral  meningitis, 
and  are  said  even  to  intermit,  bnt  afterwards  to  retnm  with  increased  vio- 
lence. At  length,  if  relief  is  not  obtained,  the  pnlse  becomes  irregular, 
small,  and  feeble;  symptoms  of  drowsiness,  perhaps  of  delirium  occur,  ending 
finally  in  coma;  sometimes  paralysis  of  the  extremities  maybe  observed;  in- 
Tolnntary  evacuations  take  place  from  the  rectum  and  bladder;  and  the 
patient  dies,  at  a  period  varying  from  four  or  five  days  to  two  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack. 

When  the  spinal  canal  is  opened  after  death,  the  cord  usually  appears 
swollen ;  bnt  this  is  owing  to  thickening  or  effusion  in  the  membranes ;  and 
not  to  increased  bulk  of  the  medulla  itself,  which  may  even  be  compressed. 
The  dura  mater  is  deeper  coloured  than  usual  in  health ;  the  arachnoid  ex- 
hibits little  change,  unless  that  it  may  be  more  or  less  opaque;  the  pia  mater 
is  reddened,  injected,  and  swollen ;  and  these  phenomena  are  observed  more 
especially  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  cord.  A  turbid  serum  is  often  seen, 
especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  where  it  is  carried  by  gravi- 
tation. Coagulable  lymph  and  pus  are  found  between  the  arachnoid  and 
pia  mater,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  membranes.  The  medullary  sab- 
stance  may  be  somewhat  injected,  but  is  rarely  softened,  unless  in  the  cases 
attended  with  paralysis. 

Cerebr(h9pinal  Meningitis, — This  form  of  the  disease  most  commonly  oc- 
curs epidemically,  and  has  been  observed,  under' such  circumstances,  to  attack 
more  especially  young  persons  and  males.  Thus,  in  France  it  has  prevailed 
among  the  young  recruits,  and  in  Ireland  has  been  described  as  occurring 
almost  exclusively  in  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Commencing  in  1837 
in  the  south  of  France,  it  gpradually  extended  over  most  of  that  country,  at- 
tacking preferably  the  garrisoned  towns.  An  epidemip  of  it  in  Ireland  was 
described  by  Drs.  Darby  and  Mayne,  in  the  Dublin  Journal.*  A  similar 
epidemic  has  prevailed  of  late  years  in  limited  districts  in  our  South-western, 
and  in  the  New  England  States,  f 

In  the  severest  cases,  the  attack  is  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  during  which 
the  patient  complains  of  acute  abdominal  pains,  is  not  unfrequently  affected 
with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  sometimes  sinks  into  a  state  resembling  the 
collapse  of  cholera.  After  a  time  reaction  takes  place,  and  the  characteristic 
phenomena  of  the  disease  are  developed.  In  milder  cases,  the  earlier  symp- 
toms are  general  uneasiness,  a  feeling  of  fatigue,  headache,  pain  in  the  neck, 
back,  or  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  a  feeling  of  pricking  and  pain 
in  the  limbs,  stiffness  of  the  jaws,  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  perhaps  also 
difficult  micturition,  and  constipation.  When  the  disease  is  completely 
formed,  there  are  violent  headache,  increased  sensitiveness  to  light  and 
sound,  delirium, convulsions;  and,  along  with  these  cerebral  symptoms,  others 
indicating  the  spinal  disease,  such  as  already  described  under  simple  spinal 
meningitis,  among  the  most  striking  of  which  are  the  rigid  spasms  or  cramps, 
drawing  the  head  stiffly  backward,  and  sometimes  rendering  the  whole  body 
almost  as  rigid  as  a  board.  The  countenance  is  said  in  some  cases  to  assume 
the  peculiar  tetanic  expression.  High  febrile  excitement  occurs,  with  a  hot 
skin,  very  frequent  pulse,  insatiable  thirst,  vomiting,  and  epigastric  tender- 
ness.    Not  unfrequently  typhoid  phenomena  manifest  themselves,  as  a  dry 

*  See  Ranking'9  Abttraet,  toI.  ii.  No.  1,  p.  151,  and  No.  2,  p.  191. 

t  See  papers  by  Dr  Hioks,  of  Vioksburg,  MisBiMippi,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Whiteville, 
Tennessee,  in  the  JVl  O,  Med,  and  Surg  Joum.,  It.  49;  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Ames^ 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  idtcf.,  v.  295;  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  8iQf\ia>VBkVb%^«k«xvA. 
tmd  S»irff,  Joum,,  iL  201. 
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cularit^  bdoK  obserred;  and  JPBf  ncg^ 
spinal  t'ord  are  free  from  signa  of  infl 
391  )      Iq  general,   the  moet   MrikiDgjB 
iowiah  or  greeuiEli  Ijupli   betweeo  tiM 
scanty  on  the  hemiaphereH,   more  aban| 
ii^  the  spioal  colQmn,  iuveatiu^  the  cga 
to  tbe  estremil;  of  the  uaodex  eqauM 
spiual  nerKB.     None  of  Ihifl  secreiio^ 
the  atw^hnoid,  whetber  cranial   or   KgM 
bnrncB  proucrally,  incIudinR  also  llie  sjtfl 
M.  Boudin  l.aa  idenlifieU  ihia  diaenae. 
tjphus  feTer,  from  llie  more  ordinary  for 
sent  of  ihe  iorul  lesion.     He  belieres  it  t 
for  lu  teudency  to  attack  crowded  P<*P^ 
riaoBB.     Another  BlroTiR  arifomenl  in  HM 
povFcrlesdoess  of  purely  antiphlogistic^ 

Largtt  doses  of  opium  hare  proved  veM 
corred  epidemically  in  the  ITuited  Siat^fl 
Tliis  is  a  point  of  great  importance  io^ 
c«rBbro-Bi.iii»l  meDinfcilis,  it  most  !«  «■ 

tended  with  the  cerebro- spinal  inflammat 
principles  altofcelher.     I  hate  little  do«l 

a  close  analogy  in  geueral  character  to  H 
in  llie  United  Sutes  in  1312  and  forfl 

onder  the  name  of  blnck  lonyue  or  "i^lfl 

Chronic  Sjiinal  Memmjitw.—'Vhit  iM 

1  1            ^obtn  as  a  uunBequeiice  of  organic  (W 
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coDseqnences  of  paralysis,  ezhaastion,  or  a  gradoal  failare  of  the  Tital  fane- 
tions,  after  many  months  or  years  of  saffering.  There  is  reason,  howefer, 
to  believe  that  recoyery  often  takes  place  nnder  jadicioas  treatment 

2.  Myelitis  (from  iwMq,  marrow)  is  here  employed  to  signify  inflam- 
mation of  the  substance  of  the  cord.  Like  spinal  meningitisi  it  may  be 
acnte  or  chronic.  In  yery  acute  cases,  there  is  mach  spinal  pain,  which  is 
greatly  increased  by  motion  and  pressure,  and  convulsions  sometimes  attend 
the  early  stage.  Pains  too  are  experienced  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  affected  portion  of  the  cord.  Formication, 
tingling,  numbness,  and  a  feeling  of  coldness  in  the  limbs  are  ordinary 
sensations.  These  may  occur  in  a  single  limb,  in  both  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, or  in  one-half  of  the  body.  Along  with  deranged  sensation  there 
is  also  diminished  power  of  the  muscles,  which  is  at  first  indicated  by  un- 
certainty of  movement,  and  ends,  if  the  case  advance,  in  complete  paralysis. 
TTpon  the  occurrence  of  this  affection,  the  pains  generally  cease.  Some- 
times the  paralysis  begins  at  the  remotest  part  of  the  extremities,  and 
gradually  ascends  until  it  involves  the  vital  organs.  Not  unfrequently  in- 
voluntary contractions  of  the  muscles,  either  rigid  or  clonic,  accompany  this 
loss  of  voluntary  motion.  Sensation  may  continue,  or  be  abolished.  The 
contiDuance  of  sensation,  when  motion  is  lost,  is  explained  by  the  different 
origin  of  the  nerves  of  these  functions.  When  there  is  paralysis  of  motion 
alone,  the  anterior  nerves  only  are  affected ;  when  both  functions  are  para- 
lysed, the  disease  has  seized  upon  both  sets  of  nerves. 

It  was  supposed  that  disease  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  columns 
might  have  differences  of  effect,  corresponding  with  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  them  respectively;  and  a  case  of  paralysis,  as  detailed  by  Abercrom- 
bie,  in  which  the  sensibility  of  the  limbs  continued  unimpaired,  and  after 
death  the  anterior  fasciculi  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord  were  found  dif- 
fluent, while  the  posterior  retained  their  consistence,  gave  some  countenance 
to  the  supposition.  But  another  case  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in 
which  a  precisely  similar  condition  of  the  limbs,  during  life,  was  found,  after 
death,  to  be  accompanied  with  softening  of  the  posterior  column  exclusively. 
{Watson*H  Lectures,  2d  Am.  ed.,  p.  296.)  This  apparent  anomaly  may  be 
explained,  npon  the  supposition  that  the  conducting  fibres  cross  each  other 
before  leaving  the  spinal  column. 

The  paralysis  extends  to  the  bowels,  prodacing  obstinate  constipation,  and 
to  the  bladder,  causing  retention  of  urine ;  but  ultimately,  the  sphincters  be- 
coming involved,  these  conditions  are  followed  by  incontinence. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  muscles  thus  lose  their  power,  the  organic  func- 
tions are  deranged.  The  stomach,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  genital  organs, 
are  liahle  to  various  disorder.  Palpitations,  dyspnoea,  and  hiccough  are  not 
nnfrequent  attendants  on  the  disease. 

Febrile  symptoms  are  not  usually  developed  in  any  considerable  degree. 
The  pulse  is  seldom  much  accelerated,  and  is  often  slower  than  in  health. 
The  respiration  is  also  slow  and  confined. 

Death  sometimes  takes  place  very  speedily,  even  during  the  first  or  second 
day.  The  cause  may  be  readily  understood,  when  the  affection  occupies  the 
cord  above  the  point  at  which  the  respiratory  nerves  pass  off.  Respiration 
must  cease,  if  the  spinal  marrow  above  this  point  become  incapable  of  con- 
veying influence  from  the  respiratory  centre.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  spine, 
an  equal  amonnt  of  disease  would  be  longer  in  prodncing  death,  because  the 
functions  immediately  essential  to  life  are  not  interrupted. 

When  the  case  is  at  all  protracted,  eschars  are  apt  to  form  npon  the 
and  hips,  in  consequence  of  pressure;  and  the  fatal  issue  la ^%sx«^v^ Vi<| 
exhausting  discharges  which  take  place.     There  ia  ^i!^  ^tm^  ^^iNsA  Va0c 


1 

1 

ba  oxperiMMl.     liwe  sJcnrlr  nuneaa 
trcoton.  vhich  »re  lonietiiiieB  alisiMt  « 
ndlUllBff.  totlering.    The  limhm  uo  Un 

Uadliros  niDgle  with  the  adw^ocing  | 
exhftmfXing  dhcharges,  form  iip<ia  the  at 
*U  puwer  onr  his  etacamtiona.      The 
Mrbc«  pale,  ud  (li«  iimba  freqaeDU;  m 
r«sa)t  of  exhuntioD,  uid  MKDtUirjes  at 
■fly  Mli!  it  IbtoItcs  the  chest. 

The  chief  uiBtoaiickl  chumctpr  of  ■ 
Thi*  eii»U  In  vwiooa  degreeg.   rrotn   a 
Cflmplrte  dlfflBeuee.     Sometimes  the  col 
■Iwde  of  nd,  hot  more  fretiueDtly  it  i»  71 
Tbt  MftaeM  ia*j  occupy  a  portion  onlf  < 
ipwsrd  umI  dotrnwBrd  in  the  direction 
Whole  thieknen.     DoQbts  hare  been  ent«i 
•    ■oftvniDKs  u«  nftll;  the  result  of  ioflama 
nmt  ejmpftm  doriog  life.     Signs  of  a 
i»ocii<»  with  Ihe  myelitis,  hat  not  always 
Diayfms.—U  has  beeo  soggcsUjd  th> 
recogiiiwd  by  the  existence  of  tonic  apasD 
■Iso  in  pure  myelitis,  though  less  freqncul  c 

other  marks  of  inlAminiitioD  in  ihe  epinalB 
cof>sec[ueuce  to  distiDtruish  itie  two  affectMl 
Ihe  Mine,     k  is  more  imporUnl  not  to  idH 

nciglihonring  muscka.      Cases  of  llie  fora^ 
neglrcied,  onder  the  impressi.m  that  they  U 
in  the  early  atuffca  that  there  caii  he  any  (U 
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Causes. — Among  the  most  common  canses  of  spinal  inflammation  are 
falls,  blows,  great  and  frequent  straining,  and  fatiguing  moscnlar  exertion 
of  all  kinds.  Abnse  of  the  Tenereal  propensity  is  also  said  to  produce  it, 
especially  that  form  of  it  attended  with  softening.  Vicissitudes  of  weather, 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  other  ordinary  sources  of  inflammation  occasionally  act 
as  causes.  It  is  probable  that  rheumatism,  in  its  inflammatory  form,  some- 
times seizes  on  the  cord,  and  especially  on  the  membranes.  Occasionally  the 
disease  appears  to  result  from  epidemic  influence.  Other  diseases  of  the 
spine  occasion  it,  such  as  caries,  tubercles,  &c.  It  is  very  apt  to  be  propa- 
gated from  inflammation  of  the  corresponding  tissue  in  the  brain.  Spinal 
softening  has  often  been  observed  in  the  epileptic  and  insane. 

Prognosis. — The  sefere  forms  of  spinal  and  cerebro-spinal  inflammation 
are  very  dangerous,  though  not  so  necessarily  fatal  as  some  writers  appear 
to  believe.  Cures  of  this,  as  of  cerebral  meningitis,  may  be  effected  in  many 
cases  by  prompt  and  energetic  treatment  In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  es- 
pecially in  the  epidemic  form,  the  death-blow  seems  to  be  giren  at  the  very 
commencement.  Very  discouraging  opinions  are  also  given  of  the  prognosis 
in  myelitis.  After  it  has  advanced  to  confirmed  paralysis,  there  may  not  be 
much  to  hope  for;  bqt  I  am  convinced  that,  in  its  early  stages,  it  is  often  set 
aside  by  judicious  remedies.  In  no  case  should  the  practitioner  despair,  unless 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  obviously  giving  way,  when  the  patient  loses  com- 
mand of  the  sphincters,  and  a  tendency  to  sloughing  is  evinced. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  spinal  inflammation  is  to  be  conducted 
npon  the  same  plan  as  that  of  inflammation  elsewhere.  In  the  acute  affSec- 
tion,  bleeding  as  freely  and  as  frequently  as  the  pulse  and  general  strength 
will  permit;  copious  and  repeated  local  depletion  by  cups  and  leeches  along 
the  spine,  with  emollient  lukewarm  cataplasms  in  the  intervals;  purging 
with  calomel  in  the  beginning;  and  subsequently  with  the  saline  cathartics, 
but  never  violently;  and,  lastly,  should  the  disease  not  yield  to  depletion, 
blisters  over  the  whole  length  of  the  inflamed  portion,  with  the  use  of  mer- 
cury in  reference  to  its  constitutional  impression,  constitute  the  sum  of  the 
treatment.  Some  recommend  cold  to  the  spine,  as  to  the  head  in  cerebral 
inflammation ;  but  I  should  apprehend  the  production  of  other  internal  dis- 
eases from  this  remedy,  applied  to  the  naked  surface  of  the  body  with  such 
steadiness  as  to  be  at  all  efficient.  Refrigerant  diaphoretics  and  cooling 
drinks  may  be  given  during  the  existence  of  febrile  symptoms.  Perfect  rest 
should  be  enjoined ;  and  the  patient  should  never  be  permitted  to  rise  even 
ibr  the  purpose  of  a  stool.  The  diet,  of  course,  must  be  rigidly  antiphlo- 
gistic. Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  undue  accumulation  of  urine,  and 
for  this  purpose  recourse  should  be  had,  if  necessary,  to  the  catheter. 

The  chronic  affection  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles  precisely, 
but  less  energetically.     Repeated  leeching  and  cuppiug  will  here  be  prefer- 
able to  general  bleeding.     A  constant  succession  of  blisters  must  be  main- 
tained ;  or  their  place  supplied  by  issues,  setons,  copious  antimonial  pustula- 
tion,  or  moxa.    Some  writers  strongly  recommend  the  actual  cautery.    Much 
may  be  expected  fh>m  a  moderate  and  long-sustained  mercurial  impression ; 
but  it  will  be  important  so  to  manage  the  remedy  as  scarcely  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  mouth.     One  of  the  most  important  measures  is  absolute  rest 
in  bed.    For  the  treatment  of  any  paralytic  affection,  which  may  remain  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  paralysis.     The 
disposition  to  slough  should  be  guarded  against,  as  far  as  possible,  by  means 
of  alcoholic  lotions,  the  lead  plaster,  hollow  cushions,  down  pillows,  a.'cA.  ^sr.- 
oasional  change  of  positidti ;  and,  when  ulcers  have  formed,  they  sKox^^^J^^^ 
dressed  frequently  and  carefully,  so  as  to  preserve  cleanliness;,  0^.'^^^-  ^^  ^ 
should  be  corrected  by  creasotic  or  chlorine  washes 
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In  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  reference  shoold  be  had  to  the  sttte 
of  the  system,  which  often  requires  tonic  and  stimnlant  measnrefl,  such  as  an 
adapted  to  tjpbns  fever,  while  the  inflammation  is  to  be  eDcoontered  bj 
leeches  or  cups,  followed  by  blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  along  the 
spine.     Copious  depletion  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  malignant  cases. 

^tick  IL 

ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  MARROW. 

Allusion  is  here  had  to  affections  not  essentially  inflammatory  in  their 
character.  As  they  all  produce  certain  common  effects,  thej  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  under  one  head.  These  effects,  so  far  as  the  symp- 
toms are  concerned,  resolve  themselves  into  those  of  pressure  upon  the  cord, 
and  of  irritation,  inflammation,  or  disorganization  of  its  substance. 

Symptoms, — Pain  of  various  degree  and  character  is  felt  in  the  spine; 
moderate  or  severe,  dull  or  acute,  burning,  gnawing,  lancinating,  heavy,  pol- 
sative,  &c.  There  are  also  morbid  sensations  of  different  kinds  in  those 
portions  of  the  body  supplied  with  nervous  influence  firom  the  part  affected. 
Feelings  of  tingling,  pricking,  or  formication,  of  numbness  and  coldness,  and 
frequently  of  acute  pain,  sometimes  stationary,  sometimes  shooting  along  the 
course  of  the  nerves,  are  experienced  in  the  limbs  and  different  parts  of  the 
trunk  and  neck.  Uneasy  sensations  of  almost  infinite  diversity  are  felt  in  the 
chest,  abdomen,  or  pelvis,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  spinal  affection; 
and  among  these  sensations  sharp  or  neuralgic  pains  are  not  unfreqnent  A 
sense  of  stricture,  as  of  a  band  about  the  body,  is  very  common. 

Superadded  to  deranged  sensation,  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles,  which  at  length  ends  in  palsy,  sometimes  both  of  sense 
and  motion,  sometimes  of  the  latter  exclusively;  and  the  paralytic  affection 
may  be  confined  to  one  limb  or  one  side,  may  extend  to  several  limbs,  or 
may  embrace  almost  the  whole  body.  Paraplegia  is  among  the  most  com- 
mon results.  Constipation  and  retention  of  urine,  or  the  contrary  condiUoa 
of  incontinence,  are  apt  to  occur,  consequent  on  paralysis  of  the  rectam  and 
bladder  in  the  former  case,  and  of  the  sphincters  in  the  latter.  The  palsied 
limbs  undergo  atrophy,  and  often  become  the  seat  of  seroos  effusion. 

Involuntary  muscular  contractions  very  often  accompany  the  loss  of  vol- 
untary power,  and  either  tetanic  rigidity,  or  clonic  spasms,  are  experienced 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  digestion,  respiration,  and  circulation 
undergo  various  disorder.  Vomiting,  dyspnoea,  and  palpitation  are  not  un- 
freqnent When  the  disease  is  near  the  foramen  magnum,  deglutition  is 
difficult,  and  respiration  especially  disturbed.  The  brain  sometimes  becomes 
involved  directly  or  sympathetically;  and  headache,  delirium,  convulsions, 
strabismus,  stupor,  coma,  &c.  are  added  to  the  other  symptoms.  Finallyp 
sloughs  upon  the  surface  result  from  pressure,  and  are  followed  by  exhausting 
ulcers.  Death  takes  place  either  from  pure  exhaustion,  or  from  intemiptiua 
of  one  of  the  vital  functions.  The  disease  may  be  a  few  months,  or  many 
years,  in  completing  its  course. 

Of  the  affections  alluded  to,  most  are  inevitably  fatal.  But  I  rank  under 
the  same  head  effusion  into  the  spinal  canal,  when  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
the  above  phenomena,  or  most  of  them ;  and  this  may  end  favourably.  The 
following  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  several  affections. 

Hemorrhage, — Blood  may  be  effused  without  the  dura  mater,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid,  between  that  and  the  pia  mater,  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
marrow.     It  is  very  generally  consequent  opon  active  congestion,  and  there- 
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fore  often  associated  with  signs  of  inflammation ;  nor  are  we  in  possession  of 
any  means  of  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis.  Bat,  when  the  symptoms  of 
compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  come  on  suddenly,  we  may  snspect  the  ex- 
istence of  hemorrhage.  The  first  symptoms  of  spinal  hemorrhage  are  said 
to  be  general  chilliness,  and  pain  along  the  spine  at  the  seat  of  the  effasion, 
increased  by  pressure  on  the  spinous  processes.  These  are  soon  followed  by 
paralysis,  affecting  either  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body,  or  especially  the  side 
corresponding  with  the  hemorrhage.  As  the  blood  sometimes  trarels  from  one 
part  to  another,  the  symptoms  may  be  expected  to  change  their  seat  When 
effused  around  the  cord,  it  may  produce  only  a  moderate  degree  of  numbness 
or  muscular  weakness ;  when  into  its  substance,  it  generally  giyes  rise  to  com- 
plete paralysis.  Either  death  may  ensue,  or  the  blood  may  become  encysted 
and  absorbed,  as  in  the  brain.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  hemorrhage,  the  remedies  indicated  are  perfect  rest,  cold  applications  to 
the  spine  when  the  symptoms  are  threatening,  depletion  as  far  as  the  state  of 
the  system  may  warrant,  and,  finally,  should  signs  of  inflammation  present 
themselves,  the  Tarious  measures  applicable  to  that  affection. 

Serous  Effusion,  —  Hydrorachis.  —  As  the  spinal  arachnoid  cavity,  and 
the  space,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  between  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  brain,  liquid  effused  within  the  cranium  often 
finds  its  way  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  produces  the  symptoms  resulting  from 
pressure  upon  the  cord.  This  not  unfrequently  takes  place  in  hydrocephalic 
patients;  and  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  there  is  imperfection  in  the  bony 
parietes  of  the  canal,  as  in  spina  bifida,  a  tumour,  disappearing  or  diminishing 
opon  pressure,  is  apt  to  show  itself  upon  the  spine.  Serous  effusion  may  also 
originate  within  the  spinal  cavity,  either  occupying  the  spaces  before  alluded 
to,  infiltrating  the  substance  of  the  marrow,  hollowing  out  for  itself  cavities 
in  that  substance,  or  confined  to  the  space  without  the  dura  mater.  In  the 
last  case,  it  is  necessarily  spinal  in  its  origin,  as  the  dura  mater  adheres  to 
the  bone  at  the  foramen  magnum  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  any  com- 
munication with  the  cranium.  But,  except  in  the  instance  of  spina  bifida 
above  mentioned,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  upon  the  nature  of  these 
cases.  At  best  we  can  only  conjecture  that  there  is  serous  effusion  in  the 
spinal  canal,  when  the  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow,  palsy, 
Dsmely,  of  sense  and  motion,  in  various  degrees,  accompany  evidences  of 
cerebral  effusion.  When  the  fluid  travels  readily,  it  is  rational  to  suppose 
that  the  erect  position,  through  the  influence  of  gravitation,  may  cause  it  to 
accumulate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column,  and  thus  produce  the 
symptoms  more  especially  of  compression  of  this  part.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  numbness  and  debility  of  the  lower  extremities  increased  by  the  erect 
posture,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  probably  serum  in  the  canal.  For  the 
treatment  of  spina  bifida,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  surgery.  In  other 
cases  of  supposed  serous  effusion,  the  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  the 
pathological  condition  in  which  it  may  be  thought  to  originate. 

Hypertrophy  and  Airophy, — ^These  affections  have  been  occasionally  no- 
ticed upon  dissection,  without  being  traceable  to  any  other  pathological  state. 
They  are,  however,  merely  matters  of  anatomical  curiosity;  for  they  cannot 
be  known  during  life. 

Non-inflammcUory  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  undoubtedly  occasionally 
exists,  arising  from  similar  causes  with  the  same  affection  of  the  brain,  and 
like  it  attended  with  fatty  degeneration.  It  may  be  suspected  whenever  fee- 
bleness or  palsy,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  extremities  takes  place, 
traceable  pretty  clearly  to  the  spinal  column,  and  not  preceded  or  accompa- 
nied with  other  signs  of  inflammation,  or  with  other  organic  affections.  It 
Bust  be  treated  by  rest  and  supporting  measures. 
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Article    III. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASE  OP  THK  SPINA 

Wbki  it  is  considered  that  from  the  epinal  centra* 
fioence,  wkich  is  reqaisiie  to  sastaiQ  the  viiHoas  or^m 
bealthy  condition,  it  can  be  readily  understood   that  a  „ 
raogemeot  in  these  fuoi-tioiiB   may  rentilt  frum   rlefidvot, 
*«rted  action  in  the  centres,  without  tbe  neotresary 
disease.     It  is.  indeed,  highly  protuible  that  tDany'di 
respiratory,  and  circnlatory  orftans.  many  deranireRit.. 
nntritive  procesaes,  of  which  the  causes  arc  oWcure, 
■pinal  marrow  as  iheir  source,  had  we  tbe  mcnna  of  fu.^ 
the  functional  disorders  of  that  structure.     Bnt,  with  oa^ 
SDch  a  reference  roust  be  conjectural,  except  in  those  caeei 
direct  erideiice  exiiita  of  spinal  disturbanee.     Still,  er*a  %  odbJ 
may  lead  to  useful  results;  and  remedies  mny  often  b«  Mi< 
dressed  to  the  spioe.  when  no  otber  proof  of  disorder  la  the 
than  morbid  pheBomeim  of  Ibe  organs  o*rr  whirh  it  preside*. 
a  fir<.>od  practical  rule,  in  all  these  cases  of  fuDetiunal  dbease  Hu 
body  supplied  with  spinal  nerves,  of  which  the  mnse  la  ol 
mitid  their  possible  origin  in  tbe  medalla  spinalU,  and  to  be 
Other  measures  fail,  to  haTe  recourse  to  such  aa  may  b«  eslen 
that  portion  of  the  system. 

But.  while  it  is  probable  that  much  disorder  may  depend 
marrow  which  cannot  be  clearly  traced  to  it.  there  arv  naim 
in  which  that  structore  affords  direct  evidence  of  a  dieeaa«d 
thus  enables  us  to  refer  various  morbid  phenumena  exiiitiair 
great  confidence,  to  their  true  origin.  A  Taut  addition  to  ob. 
ceasfullycombatingdiseasebasbeen  made  by  thecotuparatJVRly 
of  Ibis  new  field  in  therapeutics.  Tbe  eridence  of  funciioua) 
alMiTc  alluded  to  is  that  offered  by  tenderneas  open  prmmare 
processes,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existcace  of 
gttis  or  myelitis.  This  symptom  has  been  to  frcqaenilj  found  I 
variuus  disorders  in  different  parts  of  tbe  system,  wbM)  hi 
tsmedies  nddreswd  to  tbe  seat  of  it,  that  it  has  cune  to  be 
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characteristic  sifcn  of  a  pecaliar  affection,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  is 
generallj  denominated  npinal  irritation.  The  remainder  of  this  article  will 
be  devoted  especially  to  the  consideration  of  that  affection. 

Spinal  Irritation. — it  will  be  understood  that,  in  this  particular  ap- 
plication of  it,  the  term  spinal  irritation  is  not  intended  to  embrace  every 
example  of  morbidly  increased  excitement  of  the  mednlla  spinalis,  or  a  part 
of  it,  bnt  only  those  cases  in  which  the  particular  phenomenon  above  alluded 
to  is  offered;  that,  namely,  of  tenderness  upon  pressure  on  one  or  more  of 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  Tertebree. 

Symptoms. — These  are  immensely  diversified.  They  aire,  indeed,  almost* 
as  numerous  as  the  possible  derangements  of  function  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  spinal  marrow.  The  only  symptom 
common  to  all  the  cases  is  the  pathognomonic  one  above  referred  to.  Upon 
making  pressure  on  the  spinous  processes,  beginning  at  the  neck  and  pro- 
ceeding downward,  either  we  may  find  a  general  tenderness  along  the  whole 
or  the  greater  portion  of  the  column,  or,  what  is  much  more  common,  the 
tenderness  may  be  confined  to  one  or  a  very  few  of  the  vertebrse;  and,  not 
nnfrequently,  one  is  more  acutely  sensitive,  while  above  and  below  it  the 
tenderness  gradually  diminishes  until  it  ceases  to  be  evident.  The  dorsal 
Tertebrse  are  most  frequently  affected.  There  is  not  less  difference  in  the 
degree  of  tenderness  than  in  its  precise  seat  In  some  instances  it  is  slight, 
requiring  rather  heavy  pressure  to  develope  it;  in  others  it  is  exquisitely 
keen,  so  that  a  touch  produces  uneasiness,  and  the  slightest  pressure  occa- 
sions intolerable  pain.  I  have  repeatedly  known  patients  to  start  as  if  struck 
with  a  pistol  ball,  or  pierced  with  a  knife,  upon  gentle  pressure  being  made 
with  the  finger  on  one  of  the  spinous  processes  ;y  and,  even  in  a  state  of  ap- 
parent coma,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  body  insensible  to  painful  impres- 
sions, the  most  marked  evidence  of  suffering  will  be  presented  by  the  face  of 
the  patient,  and  the  movements  of  the  body,  when  the  tender  vertebra  is 
touched.  The  pain  is  often  described  as  shooting  through  the  body  ante- 
riorly, and  is  not  nnfrequently  attended  with  sensations  of  nausea,  or  sicken- 
ing faintness.  A  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  there  is  little  or  no  pain  in  the  affected  portion  of  the  spine  except 
when  pressure  is  made,  so  that  the  real  seat  of  disease  might  escape  notice, 
were  not  the  attention  of  the  physician  dir^ted  towards  it  by  symptoms 
existing  elsewhere. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  all  these  symptoms;  but  shall  content 
myself  with  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  more  prominent.  They  vary 
with  the  portion  of  the  spine  affected ;  those  parts  especially  showing  signs 
of  disorder,  which  receive  nerves  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  tender  vertebr®.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  them  in  re- 
lation to  the  functions  than  the  particular  structures.  Beginning  with  the 
digestive  function,  we  have  difficult  deglutition,  stricture  of  the  oroophagus, 
gastrodynia,  spasm  of  the  stomach,  excessive  thirst,  morbid  appetite  or  ano- 
rexia, nausea  and  vomiting,  and  various  most  distressing  and  indescribable 
■ensations  in  the  epigastrium,  such  as  attend  the  worst  cases  of  dyspepsia. 
Some  of  the  most  obstinate  instances  of  vomiting  that  I  have  witnessed  ap- 
peared to  be  dependent  on  this  cause.  In  the  bowels  there  are  neuralgic  and 
colicky  pains,  flatulence,  and  the  most  diversified  uneasiness. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  also  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  voice  is  some- 
times altered ;  violent  cough  from  laryngeal  irritation  is  not  uncommon,  and 
alarming  spasm  of  the  glottis  occasionally  has  a  similar  orig^'n.  The  dys- 
pncea  which  attends  the  disease  is  sometimes  very  distressing,  scarcely  falling 
short  of  a  violent  paroxysm  of  asthma.  Dr.  S.  C.  Thornton,  of  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  has  described  a  carious  case  of  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  diaphragm^ 
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shifting  character  of  the  complaint     The  facility  with  which  it  is  generally 
relieved  is  another  diagnostic  si^n. 

Prognosis, — This  is  almost  always  favourable,  at  least  in  relation  to  any 
one  attack.  Bat  there  is  in  some  a  strong  tendency  towards  it,  so  that,  though 
relieved  for  a  time,  it  often  recurs ;  and  this  tendency  may  persist  for  many 
years.  It  disappears,  however,  usually  in  advanced  life.  The  disposition  to 
frequent  return  i&  another  point  of  resemblance  with  rheumatism.  When  the 
affection  is  neglected,  it  may,  probably,  sometimes  occasion  serious  organic 
disease  in  the  parts  at  first  only  functionally  disturbed. 

TreatmerU. — This  must  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  spinal  affection.  A  few 
cups  or  leeches  applied  to  the  tender  spot,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  will  often 
afford  complete  relief.  Should  one  application  of  the  remedy  not  answer,  it 
may  be  repeated  again  and  again.  After  sufficient  depletion  in  this  way,  a 
blister  may  be  created  immediately  over  the  tender  vertebrs,  and  renewed  as 
it  heals.  Should  the  disease  be  obstinate,  pustulation  with  croton  oil  or  tar- 
tar emetic  may  be  resorted  to.  The  latter  is  the  most  effectual.  Ad  van- 
tage  will  sometimes  accrue  firom  morphia  sprinkled  upon  the  blistered 
surface.  Sometimes  the  rubefacients  will  answer  instead  of  blistering  or 
pustulation.  Mustard,  or  solution  of  ammonia,  more  or  less  diluted,  should 
be  preferred. 

Sometimes,  when  the  tendency  to  the  affection  is  strong,  it  is  necessary  to 
sustain  the  antimonial  pustulation  for  several  months  before  it  can  be  eradi- 
cated.    Issues  may  be  preferred  in  some  of  these  cases. 

The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  accommodated  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  hepatic  or  urinary  disorder 
should  be  corrected,  the  menses,  if  retained  or  suppressed,  should  be  restored,, 
and  anemia  treated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  neuralgic  pains  occurring  in 
different  parts  of  the  *body  sometimes  require  attention ;  and  any  existing 
rheumatic  or  gouty  tendency  should  be  obviated.  To  treat  of  the  means 
requisite  for  these  various  ends  would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been 
detailed  elsewhere.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  spinal  tenderness,  in 
women,  is  associated  with  retroversion  or  other  abnormal  position  of  the 
uterus,  and  yields  to  measures  calculated  to  obviate  this  condition  of  things 


^rtick  IF. 

TETANUS. 
Syn. — Locked  Jaw, 

Tetanus  (from  rceW,  I  stretch)  is  a  disease  in  which  the  muscles  are  in  a 
state  of  rigid  lasting  contraction,  with  paroxysms  of  brief  and  painful  spasm, 
alternating  with  irregular  intervals  of  more  or  less  complete  relaxation,  with- 
out coma,  or  any  essential  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Different  names  have  been  conferred  upon  the  tetanic  condition,  according 
to  the  obvious  effects  of  the  spasm.  Thus,  when  it  produces  a  closure  of  the 
jaws,  the  affection  has  been  denominated  irismus ;  when  a  curvature  of  the 
body  backward,  opisthotonos;  when  forward,  emprosthotonos ;  when  to  one 
side,  pleurosthotonos.  These  conditions  are  now  treated  as  mere  symptom- 
atic diversities  of  the  same  disease. 

Tetanus  has  been  divided  into  the  idiopathic  and  symptomatic;  the  for- 
mer, independent  of  any  other  known  pathological  condition;  the  latter, 
5 reduced  by  some  other  distinct  affection  existing  within  or  without  the  spine. 
!he  symptomatic  variety,  when  originating  in  wounds  or  other  external  in* 
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The  slightest  caoses  are  often  snfBcient  to  indace  a  paroxysm,  soch  as  an 
attempt  to  speak  or  to  swallow,  any  sudden  noise,  a  cnrrent  of  cold  air,  &c 

The  effects  of  tetanus  on  particular  parts  and  functions  require  notice. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  effects  is  the  firm  closure  of  the  jaws, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  locked  jaw  by  which  the  disease  is  often 
designated.  In  some  instances,  this  takes  place  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  snap ; 
but  generally  it  is  effected  slowly ;  the  first  feeling  being  that  of  stiffness, 
which  increases  until  the  patient  becomes  wholly  unable  to  open  the  mouth ; 
and  the  violence  of  the  contraction  is  said  sometimes  to  be  so  great  as  even 
to  break  the  teeth.  The  other  muscles  of  the  face  are  also  affected.  The 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  upward  and  outward,  the  als  of  the  nose  are 
elevated  and  expanded,  the  brows  are  contracted,  the  forehead  wrinkled,  the 
orbicularis  muscle  of  the  eyelids  rigid,  the  eyes  themselves  sometimes  fixed 
and  staring;  and  the  whole  face  is  much  distorted,  sometimes  haviug  an  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  and  distress,  sometimes  exhibiting  that  fearful  mockery 
of  a  smile,  denominated  the  rtsus  8ardon%cu8f  and  generally  presenting  an 
aspect  which  the  experienced  eye  at  once  recognizes  as  tetanic.  The  effect 
of  the  distortion  is  said  occasionally  to  give  an  appearance  of  great  age  to 
the  features  even  of  the  young.  The  pupil  is  in  some  instances  contracted, 
in  others  dilated,  and  in  others  again  unchanged.  The  tongue  is  liable  to 
be  thrust  between  the  teeth  while  the  jaws  are  somewhat  relaxed,  and  then 
to  be  fearfully  wounded  by  their  sadden  closure.  Hence  bloody  froth  or 
saliva  sometimes  issues  from  the  mouth. 

The  trunk  is  often  erect  and  rigid,  as  hard  and  firm  almost  as  a  wooden 
statue,  in  consequence  of  the  equal  contraction  of  the  muscles.  But  occa- 
sionally the  body  is  distorted  by  their  partial  action;  those  of  one  part 
contracting  while  the  opposing  muscles  are  relaxed,  or  act  less  forcibly. 
One  of  the  most  common  distortions  is  that  of  opisthotonos,  in  which  the 
whole  body  is  bent  backward  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  so  that  only  the 
occiput  and  the  heels  touch  the  bed.  In  this  case,  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  also  in  general  rigid,  but  their  strength  is  insufficient  to  counteract  that 
of  the  more  powerful  muscles  placed  along  the  spine.  The  forward  curvature, 
or  emproftthotonos,  in  which  the  shoulders  are  drawn  towards  the  hips  ante- 
riorly, and  the  thighs  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  is  comparatively  very  rare ;  and 
the  lateral  curvature  is  still  more  so ;  for,  though  it  is  no  uncommon  event 
for  the  muscles  of  one  side  to  contract  much  more  powerfully  than  those  of 
the  other;  yet  they  very  seldom  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bend  the  body 
laterally.  The  muscles  of  the  extremities,  as  a  general  rule,  are  later  and  less 
affected  than  those  of  the  trunk ;  though  it  is  said  that,  in  some  instances  of 
traumatic  tetanus,  the  spasms  commence  in  the  wounded  limb,  and  are  severer 
there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  muscles  which  move  the 
wrists  and  hands  are  generally  under  the  control  of  the  will,  though  the  trunk 
and  arms  may  be  rigid  with  spasm. 

The  muscles  of  the  fauces,  and  those  of  the  larynx,  participate  in  some 
degree  in  the  general  tendency,  giving  rise  to  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and 
occasionally  to  suffocative  paroxysms,  which  are  extremely  distressing  and 
dangerous.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  that  the  violent 
and  dragging  pains  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  extending  trough  to  the  back, 
are  to  be  ascribed.  These  pains  are  among  the  most  characteristic  symptoms 
of  tetanus,  being  rarely  quite  wanting  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  They  generally  begin  and  increase  with  it;  bat  sometimes  do  not 
come  on  till  in  the  advanced  stage,  or  near  the  close.  When  very  severe, 
they  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  some  degree  of  opisthotonos. 

The  sphincters  of  the  anus  and  bladder  are  sometimes  rigidly  contracted^ 
favofuriug  constipation  in  the  one  case,  and  retention  of  nrine  in  the  otb* 
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twelve  yean  old,  under  the  care  of  M.  Pr^TOBt,  of  (JeoeTa,  a  thermoraeter 
with  the  bulb  in  the  axilla  stood  between  110^  and  111^  F.;  and  Dr.  Bright 
describes  a  case  in  which  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  was  105^. 

The  patient  often  perspires  profusely,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
Tiolent  muscular  action  and  great  suffering.  A  miliary  eruption  tometimes 
attends  the  profuse  sweats.  The  other  secretions  are  ordinarily  diminished. 
The  bile  flows  less  freely,  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membranes  is  some- 
what checked,  and  the  urine  is  generally  scanty  and  high-coloured. 

The  mind  is  in  general  remarkably  clear  throughout  the  complaint  There 
is  no  stupor,  no  delirium,  and  little  other  cephalic  affection,  until  near  the 
close  of  the  case,  when  the  intellect  sometimes  wanders.  The  patient  is  apt 
to  be  sleepless  from  excess  of  pain,  or,  if  he  falls  asleep  during  the  lull  of 
the  paroxysms,  is  soon  awakened  by  their  recurrence.  It  is  said  that  the 
spasm  is  relaxed  during  sleep.  This  is  true  of  the  paroxysmal  spasm,  but 
not  generally  of  the  tonic  rigidity.  The  fact  probably  is,  not  that  sleep 
suspends  the  paroxysm,  but  that  it  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  suspen- 
sion. Mr.  Mayo  relates  the  case  of  a  boy,  in  whom  the  muscles  were  com- 
pletely relaxed  during  sleep,  and  the  spasmodic  rigidity  returned  when  he 
was  awakened.  Other  similar  cases  have  been  observed.  But  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  some  instances  of  the  disease,  there  is  complete  suspension  of 
the  muscular  contraction,  either  spontaneously  or  under  the  effect  of  reme- 
dies. It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  in  such  cases,  than  that  the  interval 
should  be  occupied  by  sleep.  The  spasm  returns  when  the  patient  is  awak- 
ened, because  the  slightest  agitation  often  brings  about  this  result 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  though  the  violent  spasms  exhaust  the  excita- 
bility of  the  heart,  they  are  not  attended  with  the  sense  of  fatigue  that  fol- 
lows great  muscular  exertion  under  the  influence  of  the  will. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  cases  of  tetanus  do  not  present  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena  above  detailed.  This  disease  has  every  possible 
grade,  from  a  moderate  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  of  the  jaws,  of 
the  back,  perhaps  of  a  single  limb,  up  to  those  terrible  cases  in  which  al- 
most every  voluntary  muscle  assumes  in  its  turn  a  board-like  rigidity,  alter- 
nating occasionally  with  the  most  fearfhlly  painful  spasm. 

The  course  of  the  disease,  moreover,  differs  in  different  cases.  In  some 
quite  continuous,  and  advancing  with  an  uninterrupted  progress  to  a  fatal 
result,  it  is  in  others  remittent,  and  in  others  again  intermittent;  and  this 
tendency  to  relaxation  in  the  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable 
sign.  In  regard  to  its  duration,  it  may  terminate  fatally  in  less  than  a  day, 
or  may  continue  for  a  week  or  more.  Some  doubtful  eases  are  related,  in 
which  death  has  taken  place  almost  immediately  aft«r  the  reception  of  the 
injury,  or  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms,  and  others,  less  suspicious, 
in  which  it  has  been  postponed  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks.  But  most 
frequently  it  occurs  between  the  end  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the  fifth 
day,  and  few  survive  the  eighth  day  who  do  not  ultimately  recover. 

Death  occurs  either  from  apnoea,  consequent  on  spasm  of  the  glottis  or 
immobility  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or  from  pure  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers  through  excessive  nervous  excitement  and  want  of  nutrition,  or  pos- 
sibly, sometimes,  from  a  spasmodic  seizure  of  the  heart 

Recovery  is  usually  slow  and  gradual.  The  spasm  diminishes  in  violence 
and  frequency,  the  rigidity  relaxes,  and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  expe- 
riences a  sense  of  formication  in  the  limbs,  as  the  muscles  again  come  under 
the  control  of  the  will.  Some  cures  take  place  in  less  than  a  week;  but  not 
anfrequently  the  disease  runs  on  for  several  weeks,  and  sometimes  two  or  even 
three  months  elapse  before  complete  recovery.  A  certain  degpree  of  stiffnec^ 
often  remains  long  after  the  patient  is  deemed  well.  It  is  mors  especia)^ 
the  idiopathic  variety  that  assumes  the  protracted  fonn. 
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Anatomical  Characters, — It  often  happens  that  no  material  traces  of  dis- 
ease can  be  discovered  either  in  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  Dr.  Gerhard 
declares  that  he  has  examined  these  parts  with  great  care  in  ten  or  tweWe 
subjects,  and  conld  detect  no  lesion  which  seemed  to  have  the  least  influence 
in  the  production  of  the  symptoms.  (Tweedie's  SysL  of  Pract.  Med.,  Am. 
ed.,  article  TslanuH,)  Dr.  Todd  has  repeatedly  examined,  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  the  spinal  cords  of  animals  killed  by  strychnia,  without  ever  having 
been  able  to  detect  the  slightest  mbrbid  change ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  effects  of  this  poison  are  closely  analogous  to  the  symptoms  of  tetanus. 
(Lond.  Med.  Oaz.,  Sept  1850,  p.  915.)  In  many  instances,  however,  san- 
guineous injection  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges,  and  of  the  roots  of 
Uie  spinal  nerves,  serous  effusion  into  the  cavities,  and  increased  vascularity 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  have  been  observed.  Blood  has  been  noticed 
within  the  spinal  sheath.  In  a  few  cases,  evidences  of  inflammation  have  been 
offered  in  thickening  of  the  meninges,  softening  of  the  medulla  or  brain,  and 
cerebral  abscess;  and  tubercles  and  other  concretions  have  been  found  within 
the  cranium.  Small  bony  or  cartilaginous  plates  have  been  repeatedly  seen 
beneath  the  spinal  arachnoid ;  and  these  have  been  supposed  to  have  some 
agency  in  the  production  of  the  disease ;  but  they  are  often  wanting.  Mr. 
Curling,  though  he  has  examined  the  spine  with  care  in  a  dosen  instances,  has 
never  met  with  them.  (Treat,  on  Tetan,,  Am.  ed.,  p.  38.) 

The  nerves  involved  in  the  wound,  and  proceeding  from  it  towards  the  spine, 
have  been  foiyid  lacerated,  reddened,  thickened,  softened,  and  otherwise  vari- 
ously altered ;  but  the  same  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  wounds  not 
attended  with  tetanus.  The  ganglia,  especially  the  cervical  and  semilunar, 
have  also  been  found  injected.  Other  occasional  phenomena,  noticed  after 
death,  have  been  rupture  of  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the  rectus  abdominis; 
an  unusual  rigidity  of  the  muscles;  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal;  and  signs 
of  inflammation  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  peritoneum.  The  larger  papillfls 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue  have  been  seen  swollen,  and  the  larynx  injected,  and 
lined  by  a  frothy  mucus.  A  greatly  diminished  bulk  of  the  heart,  with  extra- 
ordinary firmness  of  its  parietes,  has  been  observed  in  one  case ;  but  this  is  a 
rare  phenomenon. 

pathological  condition  only  by  persistence  for  some  time  after  birth.  Pressure  made  on 
the  occiput  by  the  position  of  the  infant  on  its  back  is  a  cause  of  this  persistence.  The 
remedy  is  to  restore  the  bone  to  its  proper  position,  which  may  be  done  generally  by 
placing  the  infant  upon  its  side.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
surgical  operation.  fSee  the  account  of  such  an  operation  by  Dr.  Harrison,  in  the  Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  M.  S.,  xvi.  75.)  In  twelve  cases,  the  disease  WM  cored  by  simply 
rectifying  the  position  of  the  occiput.  {Noit  to  the  teeond  edition.) 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Sims's  paper,  a  case  of  trismoid  disease  has  been  success- 
fully treated  by  Dr.  Ostrander,  of  Brownsville,  Missouri,  upon  his  principles :  but  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  real  trismus  had  not  been  fully  developed.  {St.  LotuM  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.,  vi.  816.)  Dr.  John  M.  Watson,  however,  in  the  treatise  above  referred  to,  denies 
altogether  the  origin  of  trismus  naseentium  in  displacement  of  the  cranial  bones ;  and 
Dr.  A.  G.  Mabry,  in  a  paper  on  the  diseases  of  Selma,  Alabama,  published  in  the  New 
Orleant  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  (vi.  620),  states  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  displacement  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  or  vertebral  column  in  this  affection.  ( JVbte 
$o  the  third  tdition.^ 

Two  cases  of  tnsmos  naseentium  have  been  treated  sueoessAilly  with  cannabis  indica 
(Indian  hemp)  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  one  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Gaillard,  the  other  by  Dr.  H.  W.  De 
Saussure.  The  quantity  given*varied  from  about  6  to  15  miuims  of  the  tincture,  at  in- 
tervals of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  {Charleston  Med.  Joum.  and  Rev.,  viii.  808.) 
Dr.  N.  Ransom,  of  Salem,  Tenn.,  has  recorded  two  cases  of  cure,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  internal  use  of  chloroform ;  two  or  three  drops  being  administered,  in  emulsion,  after 
each  paroxysm.  {South.  Jomm.  of  Med.  and  Phyt.  Sei.,  iii.  21.)  Dr.  H.  L.  Byrd,  of  Sa- 
vannah, Geo.,  states  that,  of  more  than  thirty  cases  seen  by  him,  all  had  proved  fatal  ex- 
eept  one,  which  had  recovered  under  the  internal  use  of  oil  of  turpentine.  (CharUetet^^ 
Med.  Joum.,  July,  1867,  p.  ilb.y^MoU  t»  the  fourth  mdffflk  ediUom. 
TOL.  n.  58 
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believed  that  lacerated  and  panctared  woands  are  worse  in  this  respect  than 
smooth  cats,  and  injuries  of  the  fingers,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  joints,  than 
woonds  elsewhere.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  when  the  disease  has  been 
ascribed  to  slight  injuries,  perhaps  already  healed,  it  has  sometimes  originated 
from  other  causes.  The  interval  between  the  reception  of  the  wound  and 
the  occurrence  of  tetanus  is  very  uncertain.  According  to  the  statement  of 
authors,  it  may  be  a  few  minutes,  a  few  hours,  several  days,  or  even  weeks. 
Most  commonly  the  attack  comes  on  between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  day 
after  the  injury.  If  it  should  not  supervene  before  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
the  patient  may  be  considered  safe.  The  longer  the  interval,  the  tnilder 
generally  is  the  attack  said  to  be,  and  the  more  likely  to  end  in  recovery. 
The  disease  is  thought  to  occur  less  frequently  than  formerly,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  care  extended  to  the  wounded,  and  the  greater  skill  exhibited 
in  their  treatment  Soldiers  wounded  in  battle  are  said  to  be  more  apt  to 
suffer  than  those  wounded  in  civil  life,  because  so  often  exposed  to  cold,  wet, 
and  privations  after  their  injuries,  and  often  so  badly  cared  for  from  the  want 
of  suitable  surgical  assistance. 

Other  local  irritation  besides  that  of  wounds  may  occasion  the  disease. 
Thus,  it  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from  swollen  gums,  ulcers,  intestinal  worms, 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  and  a  dead  foetus  in  the  womb ;  Itnd  has  been  ascribed 
to  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Inflammation  of  the  spinal 
meninges  is  probably  an  occasional  cause  of  it  Violent  mental  emotion, 
especially  terror,  has  been  accused  of  producing  tetanus ;  and  Dr.  Rush  re- 
lates a  cose  in  which  it  was  ascribed  to  harsh  grating  sounds.  Nux  vomica 
and  its  kindred  substances,  in  poisonous  quantities,  produce  effects  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  tetanus.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  rheu* 
matism  or  gout  may  sometimes  seize  upon  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  produce 
the  phenomena  of  this  disease.  But  infinitely  the  most  common  cause  of 
that  variety  of  tetanus  which  is  independent  of  wounds,  and  is  here  denomi- 
nated idiopathic,  is  exposure  to  cold,  when  the  body  has  been  hot  and  per- 
spiring. Sleeping  out  upon  the  damp  ground  is  a  frequent  cause ;  and  the 
use  of  a  cold .  bath  when  perspiring,  or  of  very  cold  water  as  a  drink  under 
similar  circumstances,  is  said  to  have  produced  it  Such  exposure  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  the  disease  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  apt  to  come 
on  within  a  few  hours  after  the  exposure.  When  arising  from  this  cause, 
it  is  more  apt  to  be  chronic  and  curable  than  when  from  wounds.  The  oc- 
cnrrence  of  traumatic  tetanus  is  favoured  by  the  co-operation  of  cold  and 
other  causes  of  irritation;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  two  causes  together 
may  give  rise  to  it,  when  neither  separately  would  have  been  sufficient. 

Nature. — There  is  little  doubt  that  the  proper  seat  of  tetanus  is  in  the 
spinal  marrow,  including  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  morbid  action  may 
extend  also  to  the  white  matter  of  the  brain.  The  absence  of  coma  and  de- 
lirium would  indicate  the  want  of  participation  of  the  cortical  substance. 
That  the  disease  does  not  reside  in  the  muscles  is  proved  by  the  instant  ces- 
sation of  the  spasm,  in  any  particular  muscle,  when  the  nerve  by  which  it 
communicates  with  the  spine  is  divided. 

By  some  authors  the  disease  is  looked  upon  as  simply  a  form  of  spinal 
meningitis  or  myelitis.  But  inflammation  of  an  organ  seldom  leads  to  such 
an  excess  of  function.  On  the  contrary,  it  generally  diminishes  or  abolishes 
function.  Hence  one  of  the  most  common  results  of  inflammation  within  the 
spine  is  paralysis.  It  is  true  that  inflammation  of  one  part  may  extend 
an  irritant  action  to  another  and  sound  part;  and  hence  we  do  really  have 
tetanic  spasms  sometimes  mingled  with  the  other  symptoms  of  myelitis. 
Hence  tetanus  does  occasionally  originate  in  inflammation  within  the  spinal 
column.    But  the  inflammation  does  not  constitute  the  disease.    It  is  onVl 


inppoaUiori.Thiil  llie  oiscasi?  la  a  mere 
inclndiDg  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  posisjl 
cerebral  fibres.     This  irritation    may   be  pi 
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tremilies  of  tbe  nerves,  as  in  woiinda; 
exi:iiem<-nt.  as  Uie  inteELiiial  mocous  meinbt^ 
it  may  originate  in  the  spiaa]  marrow  iU'elfl 
structure,  snt-li  as  cold  or  rhenmatic  infltipncsS 
in  the  mcdallar;  coIotddb,  is  extended  to  the  t 
spasni,  exactly  as  tbe  same  effect  ia  oatised  bj  it 
rnnuiiig  an  iron  wire  into  it,  or  by  mechaiiicaJ 
nerves  proceeding  Trom  it  As  before  Bng|^ 
sometimes  produce  tetanus  by  extending  an  irr"" 
and  pTCL  myelitis,  in  one  part,  may  give  r 
with  paralysis,  by  propngating  irritation  to  aj 

Tbe  vascular  injection,  without  other  niaif 
spinal  eaoal,  is  the  result  of  ibe  irritation,  ju, 
b  produced  by  nearolgia  of  the  eye.  flow  ii 
of  the  wounded  part  should  remain  apparRnU 
CHsioiially  even  till  tbe  wound  h&s  healed,  i 
many  remain  unsolved  in  relatiun  to  uervij 
say  that,  at  one  period  of  the  wound,  the 
marrow  which  constitutes  the  predispusiiioa  1 
to  become  developed  by  the  circnmstanceR  i 
placed.  But,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  onljl 
step.  It  has  been  well  ascertained  that,  tbouj^ 
set  on  foot  by  the  local  cause,  [t  is  aflenrard 
and  may  continue  even  thou^th  the  can~<«  has  qnlt 

We  may  infer  that  the  upper  portion  of  the 
verely  irritated,  as  it  is  in  the  parts  of  the  bo^ 
that  region  that  the  spasms  are  first  produeedl 
the  face,  back  of  the  neck,  and  mnsclcs  of  the  dU 

The  mode  in  which  death  is  produced  baa  bfl 

ill  have  been  observed  that  it  is  not  iuBainB 
the  resulL  but   a^l 
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how  far  certain  cases,  which  appear  to  be  a  miztnre  of  tetanus  with  other 
diseases,  as  with  spina!  meningitis,  epilepsy,  and  perhaps  we  might  add  rhen- 
matism  and  gont,  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  one  or  to  the  other 
complaint  The  poisonous  effects  of  nuz  vomica  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
variety  of  tetanus.  They  can  be  distinguished  only  by  a  careful  view  of  the 
circumstances  which  attended  the  origin  of  the  affection. 

Frognoifis. — Traumatic  tetanus  is  exceedingly  fatal.  Some  who  have  seen 
much  of  the  disease  assert  that  they  have  scarcely  known  a  case  of  recovery. 
The  most  successful  report  but  a  small  proportion  of  cures.  The  Journals, 
however,  teem  with  cases  which  have  ended  favourably  under  one  or  another 
kind  of  treatment ;  and,  though  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  pro- 
bable idiopathic  character  of  some  of  the  cases  considered  as  traumatic,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in  the  greater 
number;  and  sufficient  encouragement  is  offered  to  the  practitioner  to  per- 
severe in  an  energetic  use  of  measures  which  he  may  consider  as  indicated. 
The  means  of  determining  the  general  ratio  of  cures  are  altogether  wanting ; 
for  it  is  not  the  custom  to  report  unsuccessful  cases.  Out  of  forty  siz  trau- 
matic cases,  mentioned  in  Curling^s  Treatise  as  having  occurred  to  several 
surgeons  in  tropical  climates,  ten,  or  rather  more  than  one  in  five,  recovered ; 
and,  as  the  disease  is  more  severe  in  hot  than  cold  climates,  the  average  of 
recoveries  may  be  considered  as  greater  than  that  stated. 

The  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease  is  much  less  fatal,  and,  as  it  occurs  in 
temperate  latitudes,  is  generally  curable. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  milder  cases  of  tetanus,  whether  traumatic 
or  idiopathic,  would  sometimes  end  spontaneously  in  health;  so  that  caution 
is  always  necessary,  in  judging  of  the  effects  of  remedies,  not  to  confound 
them  with  the  workings  of  nature. 

Favourable  circumstances  are  original  mildness  of  the  symptoms,  complete 
relaxation  between  the  spasmodic  paroxysms,  the  absence  of  any  great  em- 
barrassment of  the  respiration,  a  natural  state  of  the  circulation,  the  occur- 
rence of  sleep  under  the  influence  of  remedies,  and  the  protraction  of  the  case 
beyond  the  seventh  day.  Extreme  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  uninterrupted 
rigidity  of  many  of  the  muscles,  great  difficulty  of  deglutition  and  respira- 
tion, an  apparent  tendency  to  spasm  of  the  glottis,  insusceptibility  to  the 
action  of  powerful  remedies,  tfnd  a  very  feeble,  frequent,  and  irregular  pulse 
are  symptoms  of  very  bad  augury.* 

Treatment. — One  who  depends  upon  authority  alone  would  find  extreme 
difficulty  in  coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  treatment  of  this 
disease;  for  occasional,  and  perhaps  equal  success  is  claimed  for  the  most 
opposite  plans  of  management ;  and  numerous  remedies  have  been  employed, 
each  one  of  which  is  reported  to  have  produced  signal  cures.  But  the  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  the  disease  occasionally  gets  well  of  itself,  and  the  credit 

*  Mr.  Colles  believes  that  there  are  two  distinct  spasmodic  affections  resulting  from 
wounds,  which  have  hitherto  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  tetanus.  Conftninf 
ihe  name  of  tetanus  to  the  one  which  presents  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  that  disease^ 
as  described  by  authors,  he  draws  the  distinction  between  the  two  affections  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Tetanus  seldom  appears  before  the  second  or  third  week;  begins  with 
stiffness  in  the  throat;  presents  a  constant  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  rendering  di'gluti- 
lion  very  difficult,  and  giving  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  features;  is  attended  with  paia 
not  in  the  wound  but  at  the  sorobiculus  cordis;  may  continue  for  three  or  four  weeks; 
it  in  no  degree  benefited  by  amputation;  and  is  in  some  measure  a  oonstitutional  affec- 
tion. Tiie  other  form  of  spasm  comes  on  in  three  or  four  days;  commences  in  the 
woanded  limb  ;  has  intervals  of  relaiation  in  which  the  patient  can  swallow ;  is  attended 
with  pain  in  the  limb,  which  is  excruciating  during  the  spasm:  runs  its  course  in  three 
or  four  days;  is  relieved  by  no  other  means  than  amputation,  which  affords  some  chance 
•f  cnre ;  and  seems  to  haye  more  of  a  local  character  than  the  other.  (Dub.  Quart,  Jovm^ 
itfMed.  ScL,  xiii.  89.) 
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p&ges,  or  the  nature  of  the  disease ; 
tation  of  ihe  apioal  axis,  giviog  a.  vast  inrn 
stnctore ;  aod  that,  though  it  may  occasf oi 
tion,  it  is  in  no  degree  essentially  coonected  i 

The  following  indications  appear  to  be  offer 
eSBC;  1.  to  remove  any  existing  soarce  of  irriti 
tibility  of  the  nervous  centres  to  any  irritatJOB 
to  diminish  the  irritation  by  means  catcatatodM 
ftnd  4.  to  support  the  strength  of  the  systM 
under  the  exhausting  iufluvnce  of  the  eBormtfl 

I.  lb  remove  any  source  of  irHtation.^^jM 
the  state  uf  the  wound.  It  was  at  one  timtl 
application  of  irritaot  and  caustic  substaDCVS,  ^ 
inflammation  and  supparatiou.  But  salisraetfl 
these  measures  have  ever  been  beneficial ;  and  t 
ant  with  a  rational  view  of  the  patholo^  of  I 
diminish  irritation  in  the  wound,  bj  eiDollivoi 
Poultices,  having  solution  of  anlphate  of  morpt 
cotic  extract  incorporated  with  them,  truulil  «eei 

Earl;  in  the  disease,  if  there  is  reason  to  bpliei 
tially  divided,  contused,  or  lacerated,  an  incisi 
wonnd,  so  as  to  cut  off  its  communication  with 
ration  can  be  performed  without  considerable  Ii 
are  on  record  in  which  such  a  mea^nre  apparentl 

Upon  the  same  principle,  amputation  of  the  j| 
proposed;  and  the  operation  has  been  fl^quei 
malic  tetanus,  in  which  the  wound  was  of  sacH 
pendently  of  the  nervous  affection.  In  a  fel 
STTcatcd  the  disease  when  early  [lerformed  ;  1 
majority,  and  caunot,  therefore,  lie  with  proT 
tetanus.  Indeed,  this  disease  ba^  frequeotln 
Tbe  moat  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is  i| 
1^  case  of  severe  injury,  may  be  lialaucing  betwa^ 
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The  caateriEation  of  the  wound  by  iron  heated  to  redness,  or  even  white- 
ness, was  recommended  by  Larrey,  and  has  been  since  employed  with  sap- 
posed  advantage.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  Set.,  N.  S.,  ziz.  217.) 

When  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease  depends  upon  a  de- 
cayed tooth,  or  upon  one  artificially  inserted,  it  should  be  removed. 

Feculent  accumulation,  as  a  source  of  great  irritation  to  the  nervous 
centres,  should  be  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  Practitioners 
are  almost  universally  agreed  upon  the  propriety  of  purging.  Some  brisk 
cathartic  should  be  given,  which  will  operate  without  materially  irritating 
the  mucous  membrane.  Senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  calomel  combined 
with  jalap  or  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  calomel  and  castor  oil, 
the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  IT.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  or,  in  case  of  any 
existing  difficulty  of  deglutition,  croton  oil,  might  be  selected.  The  bowels 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  at  first,  and  a^rwards  kept  open  by  mild 
cathartics,  or  enemata,  as  the  case  may  require.  Should  worms  exist  at  the 
same  time,  and  especially  the  tape-worm,  the  best  remedy  would  be  a  dose  of 
oil  of  turpentine  with  castor  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  fluidounce  or  a 
fiuidounce  of  the  former  to  a  fluidounce  of  the  latter.  Cases  of  the  disease 
have  given  way  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm  by  this  remedy. 

To  meet  the  same  indication,  bleeding  should  be  employed  when  the  pulse 
is  tense  and  voluminous,  and  suspicion  of  spinal  inflammation  exists ;  as,  for 
example,  when  tetanus  has  followed  an  injury  directly  to  the  spine,  or  when 
the  tetanic  symptoms  are  associated  with  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  spine  on 
pressure,  formication  or  numbness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  fever.  Here 
the  bleeding  is  intended  to  cure  the  inflammation,  which  may  aggravate,  if 
it  does  not  cause  the  tetanic  symptoms.  Blood  should  be  taken  freely  from 
the  arm,  and  by  cups  from  the  spine.  But  bleeding  in  simple  tetanus,  with- 
out symptoms  of  spinal  or  cerebral  inflammation,  and  especially  when  the 
pulse  is  not  strong,  appears  to  me  not  only  uncalled  for,  but,  in  view  of  the 
great  tendency  to  prostration  in  the  advanced  stage,  highly  hasardons. 

In  similar  cases,  mercury  may  be  employed  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  lancet, 
for  the  cure  of  the  spinal  inflammation ;  and  it  should  be  poshed  energeti- 
cally to  the  point  of  salivation.  For  this  purpose  calomel  may  be  given 
very  freely  by  the  mouth,  and  mercurial  frictions  employed  externally.  To 
be  useful,  the  impression  must  be  promptly  made.  Mercury  has  often  been 
used  in  ordinary  cases  of  tetanus,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  by  some 
practitioners.  But,  though  many  successful  cases  are  on  record,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible in  most  of  them  to  determine  whether  the  result  was  ascribable  to 
the  mercury  or  the  other  means  employed ;  and  ample  evidence  might  be 
adduced  to  prove,  not  only  that  it  has  very  often  failed,  but  that  patients 
have  in  numerous  instances  been  attacked  by  tetanus  while  under  the  mer- 
curial influence.  It  possesses,  therefore,  no  specific  curative  powers;  and  as, 
on  the  occurrence  of  ptyalism,  the  presence  of  saliva  in  the  month  may 
prove  a  source  of  excessive  distress  to  the  patient,  from  his  dread  of  swal- 
lowing it,  and  yet  inability  to  discharge  it  conveniently  throng^  his  closed 
teeth,  the  medicine  should  be  used  only  when  the  indication  for  its  powerful 
antiphlogistic  influence  is  called  for. 

2.  To  diminish  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  centres. — ^The  remedies 
calculated  to  meet  this  indication  are  chiefly  the  narcotics  or  cerebral  stimu- 
lants. One  of  the  most  effectual  of  these,  and  the  one  which  has  be6n  most 
employed,  is  opium.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  relation  to 
the  propriety  of  using  it  Notwithstanding  the  contrary  judgment  of  some 
distinguished  authors,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  weight  of  testimony  is 
greatly  in  its  favour.  It  has  probably  been  employed  as  one  of  the  remedies 
Ui  the  great  majority  of  cores.    It  is  troe  that  it  has  oftan  failed.    Bot  in 
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many  cases  all  remedies  fail.  It  is  tnte,  i 
abuFied,  and  tbat  it  has  beeo  tnurderouBi;  adtoiuisterei 
can  be  ihonght,  fur  example,  of  a  practitioner,  who  ii 
sbould  preecribe  half  &  gallon  of  laudaiiuni,  and  half  a 
yet  this  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  tetanus.  Slio 
symptoms  yield  in  sach  cases,  what  conid  be  expect 
opium  remaining  in  the  stomach?  There  is  in  tetar 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  opiam ;  and  the  mos 
been  withont  apparent  narcotic  effect.  In  GDch  case; 
greater  portion  remains  unabsorbed  and  inert  in  the  c 
prepared  to  act,  when  the  insasceptibility,  or  the  obst 
cease.  If  good  do  not  nccme  from  opium  in  less  tht 
useless  to  persevere.  The  liquid  forms  should  alw; 
solid,  as  more  readily  absorbed.  Prom  half  a  fluidn 
laudanum,  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  the  vinegar  < 
grain  to  a  grain  of  one  of  the  sall«  of  morphia  in  sola 
two  hours  until  some  narcotic  effect  is  experienced,  i 
and,  if  no  effect  is  produced  in  due  time,  the  dose 
mented;  bot  I  should  prefer  applying  the  medicine  a 
faces,  without  increasing  the  quantity  by  the  stomach 
of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  injected  into  Ih 
quantity  sprinkled  upon  a  denuded  surface  in  the  epi( 
by  means  of  a  fly  blister,  or  more  t^peedily  by  the  app 
solution  of  ammonia.  In  idiopathic  caKes,  or  when  t 
pulse,  the  opiate  may  be  associated  with  ipecacuanha 

When  a  narcotic  effect  can  be  obtained  by  the  opin 
perienccd,  and  the  symptoms  ameliorated.  Should  op 
bad  to  extract  of  hemp,  which  has  been  highly  recon 
to  have  effected  cures  in  several  cases.  The  great  diss 
is  the  uncertainty  of  its  strength ;  and  the  dose  of  an 
be  ascertained  by  its  effects.  Two  or  three  grains  of  I 
at  first,  and  repeated  every  half  hour  until  its  narco 
in  three  or  four  hours,  should  it  produce  no  effect, 
created  gradually  till  the  dose  amounts  to  ten  grains 
now  be  lengthened  to  two  or  three  hours. 

Alcohol  is  anoilier  remedy  by  which  the  same  indii 
fulfilled.  The  object  in  ihe  use  of  this  medicine  is  to 
influence;  in  other  words,  to  intoxicate  the  patient 
spinal  marrow  may  be  blunted  to  all  impressions, 
followed  this  plan  of  treatment.  The  nervous  systei 
libility  to  the  influence  of  this  cerebral  stimulant  as 
is  necessary  to  employ  large  quantities.  The  use  i 
commended  by  Dr.  Rush,  and  has  had  many  advoc: 
more  effectual;  and  alcohol  has  been  recently  em  pi 
be  Dsed  la  almost  iudelrnite.  Quarts  and  eren  gallooi 
daily  for  many  days  together.  As  soon  as  symptoou 
Ihe  Hlimniant  should  be  suspended,  and  resumed  wh( 
tetanus  not  have  yielded.  I  confess  that  I  prefer  thi 
resort  to  the  alcoholic  only  in  cose  of  obvious  weakni 
as  an  adjuvant  of  the  opium.  It  should,  of  coarse,  ni 
are  kymptoms  of  spinal  inflammation. 

Stramonium  and  belladonna  have  also  been  admin 
and  hemp  fail,  little  good  can  be  expected  from  tb( 
over  tbe  whole  body  with  a  strong  tincture  made  by 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  and  eleven  of  alcohol,  a 
effectual  in  one  cose.  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Aug. 
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Bion  in  a  bath,  made  by  infasio^  hops  in  boiling  water,  afforded  great  relief 
in  a  ease  recorded  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Minor,  and  was  believed  by  bim  to  be  the 
main  instrument  of  the  care.  (N,  Y,  Med.  Timen,  It.  38.) 

Numerous  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  recovery  from*  tetanus  fol* 
lowed  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform,  and  others  in  which  these  reme- 
dies afforded  great  relief,  without  pre?enting  a  fatal  issue.  Chloroform,  how- 
ever, must  be  used  in  this  manner  with  great  caution ;  as  it  is  powerfully  and 
sometimes  fatally  sedative ;  while  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  disease  is 
ftom  exhaustion.  The  same  remedy  is  said  to  have  been  used  successfully, 
applied  by  means  of  friction  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 

3.  To  diminish  directly  the  nervous  irritation, — This  indication  may  be 
met  by  two  sets  of  measures ;  Jirstf  those  which  are  sedative  to  the  nervous 
system  ;  and  secondly,  those  which  act  revnlsively.  Of  the  former  the  most 
efficient  is  tobacco.  Many  cures,  said  to  have  been  effected  by  this  powerful 
sedative,  are  on  record ;  and  it  is  probably  among  the  most  efficacious  reme- 
dies in  tetanus.  It  is  singular  that,  while  the  nervous  system  is  so  insuscep* 
tible  to  the  influence  of  opium  and  the  other  cerebral  stimulants,  it  should  be 
easily  impressed  by  tobacco  and  the  nervous  sedatives  generally.  But  this 
remedy  must  be  used  with  caution.  The  system  may  be  easily  prostrated 
below  the  point  of  reaction.  The  best  form  of  administration  is  by  enema. 
Half  a  drachm  may  be  infused  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  the  whole 
administered  by  injection.  In  an  hour,  if  no  effect  is  experienced,  the  dose 
may  be  repeated ;  and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours  till  its 
relaxing  effects  are  obtained.  The  tobacco  bath  has  also  been  used ;  but, 
while  immersed  in  this,  the  patient  should  be  closely  watched,  and  removed 
immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  signs  of  prostration.  The  same  sedative 
may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm  along  the  spine.  Should  prostra- 
tion ensue,  it  must  be  counteracted  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  brandy,  or 
ether;  and  tobacco  has  been  successfully  employed  conjointly  with  stimulants. 

Digitalis  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
as  tobacco;  but  they  are  less  efficient  and  not  so  manageable.  Another 
remedy,  indicated  from  its  powerful  sedative  properties,  is  aconite.  A  case 
has  been  recorded  in  which  it  proved  successful,  in  doses  of  four  drops  of  the 
saturated  tincture  of  the  root,  repeated  until  symptoms  of  its  peculiar  poison- 
ous action  were  induced.  {Ranking^ s  Abstract,  vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  155.)  Tine- 
tnre  of  lobelia  has  been  used,  with  supposed  advantage,  by  Dr.  J.  McF. 
Gaston,  of  Gaston,  S.  G.  {Charles.  Med.  Joum,,  xi.  58.)  Dr.  Poitevin,  of 
Mobile,  succeeded  in  one  case  of  the  disease  with  tartar  emetic  and  laudanum, 
given  so  as  to  sustain  a  profuse  and  constant  perspiration ;  but  Dr.  Dowler, 
of  New  Orleans,  found  the  remedy  to  fail  in  a  case  in  which  he  subsequently 
tried  it.  {N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  x.  769.) 

The  external  application  of  cold  water  is  another  sedative  measure  which 
has  often  proved  effectual.  It  is  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  little 
above  the  freezing  point,  say  40°  F.,  or  between  that  and  50^.  It  may  be 
poured  from  a  considerable  height  by  pailfuls  on  the  naked  patient,  or  may 
be  used  as  a  bath.  Great  reduction  of  the  vital  actions  is  induced,  with 
•relaxation  of  the  spasms;  and  the  remedy  must  be  reapplied  at  propef  in- 
tervals on  their  return.  After  its  use  the  patient  should  be  put  into  bed, 
wiped  dry,  and  stimulated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  hot  spirit  if  requi- 
site. But  the  plan  is  hazardous,  and  death  from  syncope  has  resulted  in  at 
least  one  instance.     Ice  to  the  spine  has  been  successfully  used.* 

*  Dr.  B.  D.  Carpenter,  of  Cutohogue,  Suffolk  Co.,  Long  IsUnd,  reports  two  cesea  of 
■eTere  traumatio  tetanus,  which  recovered  under  tbe  use  of  ice  applied  to  the  head,  and 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine.  The  application  was  repeated  at  Interrals  varying 
flnom  two  to  eight  hoars,  and  continued  firom  ten  to  thirty  minatM  taeh  time.  (N§m  JTerl 
MkL  Times,  U.  46.) 


in  foar  flaidoUDceB  of  water.  This  is  rol 
■pon^  QDiil  the  sarfttce  U  mucb  reddened,  j 
displayed,  id  some  one  point,  by  the  diacolof 
majr  be  repeated  when  the  iiifiammaitod  dtfl 
Boecesa  in  a  namtier  of  caaea.  Dr.  Hartidia 
opium  moderotelj  employed,  and  purging-fl 
eCFecterl  cures  in  sis  or  seveQ  inslauces, 

4.  To  rupporl  Ike  utrenglh  of  the  aynlem 
the  advanced  stages,  when  the  heart  begini 
is  feeble,  do  matter  what  may  be  the  stage  c 
and  niitritionB  food  should  be  employed.      ~ 
nal  broths,  the  yolk  of  epg.  kc  eboald   be  rr«< 
may  be  administered  wilh  llie  same  view^. 

Besides  the  remedies  above  eiiDUierated,  HI 
or  ka$  credit.  One  which  promises  fairly,  woM 
to  be  apparently  efficacions.  is  »ulj>haU  of  qi^^ 
but  with  a  view  to  its  peculiar  inflaeoeo  ou  fl 
draebm  of  it  may  be  ^iven  in  Iwenty-Toar  b<M 
obaracteristic  efTecU  on  the  brain  in  smnllvr  jB 

Subcarbonate  of  iron  is  another  tonic  *Ufl 
Mrted  SQceesa.  It  has  been  nsod  in  enonnafl 
the  extent  of  half  ao  ounce  every  two  or  tliifl 
daily.  These  enormous  doses  are  probablyfl 
qnaiitity  taken  a  very  large  proportion  tattsl  ^ 

Uil  of  turpentine  has  hail  no  little  reputalM 
Cores  ffifected  by  it  have  been  reported.  It  ■ 
floidracbm,  repeated  every  two  hours  until  it  eru 
or  the  patient  recovers. 

Acetate  of  lead  in  lar^re  doses,  mask,  carlM 
Strychnia  electricity  or  galvanism,  and  extraajfl 
Mtic  injected  into  the  veins,  arc  remedies,  <M 
■otne  of  the  measnres  above  enumerated,  are  m^ 

A  patient  of  Cniieilhier  recovered  by  sg^tdB 
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In  consequence  of  the  closure  of  the  jaws,  there  is  occasionally  some 
difficulty  in  introducing  food ;  but  a  yacancy  can  generally  be  found,  either 
from  the  loss  of  a  tooth  or  behind  the  last  teeth,  large  enough  for  the 
admission  of  liquids.  A  greater  difficulty  is  that  often  attendant  upon 
deglutition.  To  obviate  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  inject  the  food  into 
the  stomach  through  a  tube,  or  to  attempt  to  supply  the  place  of  food  by 
nutritious  enemata. 


Article  V. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 
8yn. — Rahiu, — Rabin  Ccmma. 

Hydrophobia  (from  fiHtop,  water,  and  foPo<:,  fear)  is  a  peculiar  disease, 
resulting  from  the  entrance  into  the  system  of  the  poison  of  a  rabid  animal. 
The  poison  is  almost  always  received  through  a  wound,  generally  the 
bite  of  the  animal.  This  heals  like  any  other  wound,  and  for  some  time 
DO  peculiar  or  constitutional  effects  are  experienced.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  appear  before  the  twentieth  day  after  the 
injury. 

Symptoms,  Course^  Sc. — The  first  warning  of  the  approaching  attack  is 
frequently  a  feeling  of  pain  in  or  near  the  seat  of  the  wound,  extending  to* 
wards  the  trunk.  If  not  acute  pain,  there  is  generally  some  unusual  sensa- 
tion, such  as  aching,  tingling,  burning,  coldness,  numbness,  or  stiffness,  in 
the  cicatrix,  which  swells,  becomes  of  a  reddish  or  livid  colour,  sometimes 
opens,  and,  if  yet  unhealed,  assumes  an  unhealthy  appearance,  and  discharges 
a  thin  ichorous  fluid  instead  of  pus.  Along  with  these  local  symptoms, 
some  nervous  disturbance  is  generally  experienced;  the  patient  becomes 
dejected,  morose,  irritable,  restless;  light  is  disagreeable  to  him;  his  sleep 
is  troubled ;  pains  are  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  and  signs  of  di- 
gestive disorder  are  not  unfrequent.  After  the  continuance  of  one  or  more 
of  these  preliminary  symptoms  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to 
five  or  six  days,  and  sometimes  without  any  of  them,  the  patient  becomes 
sensible  of  a  stiffness  or  ttricture  about  the  throat,  and,  in  attempting  to 
swallow,  experiences  some  difficulty,  especially  in  the  deglutition  of  liquids. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  difficulty 
of  swallowing  rapidly  increases,  and  soon  the  act  becomes  impossible  unless 
with  a  resolute  effort,  exciting  the  most  painfbl  spasms  in  the  fauces,  and 
other  indescribable  sensations,  which  appear  to  appal  the  patient,  and  cause 
him  to  dread  the  very  thought  of  liquids.  Singular  nervous  paroxysms 
come  on.  Sensations  of  stricture  or  oppression  are  felt  about  the  throat 
and  chest ;  the  breathing  is  painful,  embarrassed,  interrupted  with  frequent 
sighs,  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  sobbing  movement;  there  is  a  sense  as  of  im- 
pending suffocation,  and  of  necessity  for  fresh  air;  shuddering  tremors  run 
through  the  whole  frame,  sometimes  amounting  almost  to  convulsions ;  and 
a  fearful  expression  of  anxiety,  terror,  or  despair,  is  depicted  on  the  counte- 
nance. The  paroxysms  are  brought  on  by  the  slightest  causes,  and  are 
f^quently  associated  with  the  attempt  to  swallow  liquids,  or  with  the  re- 
collection of  the  sufferings  experienced  in  former  attempts.  Hence,  any- 
thing which  suggests  the  idea  of  drinking  to  the  patient  will  throw  him 
into  the  most  painful  agitation,  and  convulsive  spasms.  The  sound  of  water 
poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  the  sight  of  liquids  or  of  objects  which 
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bring  them  to  mind,  as  of  the  shining  surface  of  a  mirror,  a  coireot  of  eold 
air,  or  other  cold  snbstance  touching  the  si^in,  maj  have  this  efifect. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease  is  a  copious  secretion  of  a 
Tiscid  mucus  in  the  fauces,  which  the  patient  spits  out,  with  a  sort  of  frantic 
Tehemence  and  rapidity,  upon  eyerjthing  around  him,  as  if  the  idea  of  swal- 
lowing occasioned  by  the  liquid  induced  this  eager  expulsion  of  it»  lest  a  drop 
might  pass  down  the  throat.  This  to  a  by-stander  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  the  case. 

Acute,  and,  as  it  were,  electric  shocks  of  pain  are  now  and  then  felt  in  the 
epigastrium,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  other  parts  of  the  spine. 

The  mind  is  sometimes  calm  and  collected  in  the  intervals  between  the 
paroxysms,  and  consciousness  is  generally  retained ;  but,  in  most  cases,  there 
is  at  times  more  or  less  mental  irregularity,  and  occasionally  spells  approach- 
ing to  insanity  come  on.  Not  unfrequently  the  patient  is  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  these  spells,  and,  fearful  of  doing  injury  to  others,  begs  that  he 
may  be  restrained.  The  mental  aberration  is  often  exhibited  in  groondlen 
suspicion  or  apprehension  of  something  extraneous,  which  is  expressed  on  the 
face  and  in  the  manner  of  the  patient.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  he  takes 
a  curious  fancy  to  individuals,  and  lavishes  on  them  marks  of  fondness  and 
confidence.  In  comparatively  rare  instances,  he  gives  way  to  a  wild  fary, 
like  that  of  a  savage  beast  when  enraged ;  roars,  howls,  curses,  strikes  at  per- 
sons near  him,  rends  or  breaks  everything  within  his  reach,  bites  others  or 
himself;  till,  exhausted  at  length,  he  sinks  into  a  gloomy,  listless  dejection, 
from  which  another  paroxysm  rouses  him. 

The  tongue  is  usually  somewhat  furred.  There  is  often  burning  in  the 
throat,  with  thirst  which  cannot  be  gratified.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of 
hunger,  sometimes  nausea  with  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  excited,  safficiently 
strong  at  first,  but  weaker  as  the  case  advances,  and  extremely  feeble  and 
frequent  before  its  close.  The  skin  is  warm  or  natural  in  the  beginning, 
but  becomes  cool  in  the  end,  and  is  often  covered  with  a  viscid,  offensire 
sweat     Not  unfrequently  paralytic  symptoms  come  on  before  death. 

Remissions  of  the  symptoms  sometimes  occur  in  the  coarse  of  the  com- 
plaint;  during  which  the  patient  can  drink,  though  with  some  difficnlty,  and 
can  take  food.  Towards  the  close,  such  a  remission  is  not  uncommon,  with 
an  absence  almost  complete  of  the  painful  symptoms,  so  that  the  patient  aad 
the  physician  begin  to  entertain  some  hope.  But^if  the  pulse  is  now  felt,  it 
is  found  to  be  extremely  feeble,  and  sometimes  wanting.  Daring  this  appa- 
rent relaxation  of  the  disease,  the  patient  occasionally  falls  into  a  sleep,  froB 
which  he  awakes  only  to  die.  The  closing  scene  is  marked  by  an  excessively 
feeble  or  absent  pulse,  a  cold  skin,  involuntary  evacuations,  and  withderinf 
or  delirium ;  and  death  approaches  either  quietly,  as  a  consequence  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  or  in  strong  convulsions. 

The  disease  generally  terminates  between  the  second  and  fifth  day,  thoagh 
it  sometimes  runs  on  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth. 

AncUomical  Characters. — Nothing  has  been  found  which  can  throw  any 
satisfactory  light  upon  the  disease.  Not  unfrequently  the  brain  and  spinid 
marrow  are  both  perfectly  sound.  In  a  case  examined  by  Dr.  Sidey,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found  quite  healthy,  as  were  also 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  at  their 
origin  and  in  their  course,  though  inspected  with  great  care  both  microsco- 
pically and  by  the  naked  .eye.  {Ed,  Month.  Journ.  of  MtH  8cL,  Dec  1S50, 
p.  605.)  It  is  trne  that  turgescence  of  the  vessels,  and  injection  of  iiie  spinal 
and  cerebral  meninges  have  often  been  observed,  and,  in  some  rare  case^ 
softening  of  portions  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  But  the  congestion  might  well 
be  a  mere  consequence  of  the  terrible  agitation  of  the  nervous  centres,  with- 
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out  of  itself  contribating  in  any  degree  to  the  disease;  and  the  admissible 
signs  of  inflammation  are  too  seldom  seen  to  warrant  the  belief,  that  this 
process  has  any  essential  connection  with  the  phenomena. 

The  mncoos  membrane  of  the  fances/  trachea,  and  oesophagns  is  in  some 
Instances  reddened,  in  others  pale,  and,  in  either  case,  is  apt  to  be  covered 
with  an  adhesive  mncns.  The  papillae  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongne  are 
sometimes  very  mnch  enlarged.  Signs  of  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  stomach  have  often  been  noticed.  The  Inngs,  too,  have  been  frequently 
fonnd  to  be  engorged.  The  blood  is  altered  in  appearance,  and  sometimes 
confined  exclusively  to  the  arteries.  The  body  is  strongly  disposed  to  putre- 
faction, and  quickly  becomes  offensive. 

Cannes. — There  is  one  cause,  and  probably  but  one  of  genuine  hydropho- 
bia. Some  believe  that  it  may  originate  in  man  independently  of  any  poison 
from  without ;  but  the  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  which  this  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred ;  so  much  so  as  by  their  very  rarity  to  excite  suspicion  as  to 
the  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  reported,  or  the  soundness  of  the 
diagnosis.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  are  imi- 
tated by  spontaneous  nervous  disease.  The  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and 
dread  of  fluids  have  often  been  noticed.  Terror  has  sometimes  induced 
trains  of  symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  the  genuine  disease.  Hysteria 
also  occasionally  counterfeits  it.  But  these  are  comparatively  trivial  affec- 
tions, and  undeserving  of  the  name  of  hydrophobia.  In  the  very  rare  cases 
which  have  pursued  exactly  the  course,  and  had  the  termination  of  that  dis- 
ease, it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  patient  may,  in  some  way  forgotten 
or  unknown  to  himself,  have  received  the  poison  into  his  system,  than  that 
the  complaint  should  have  risen  from  any  other  cause.* 

The  poison  is  contained  in  the  saliva  or  mucus  of  the  mouth  of  the  rabid 
animal,  and,  as  before  stated,  is  generally  imparted  by  a  bite.  It  is  from  the 
dog  that  the  disease  is  most  frequently  received.  But  many  other  animals  are 
capable  of  imparting  it.  The  cat,  fox,  badger,  wolf,  and  jackal  are  known 
to  have  communicated  the  disease.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
saliva  of  the  horse,  ass,  ox,  Ac,  labouring  under  hydrophobia,  will  produce 
the  same  effect,  if  introduced  into  the  system ;  but,  as  these  animals  do  not 
usually  bite,  the  result  does  not  often  occur.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  birds.  I  attended,  with  the  late  Dr.  Otto,  of  Philadelphia,  a  young  man 
affected  with  clearly  marked  hydrophobia,  who  informed  us  that  he  could  re- 
member no  other  bite  than  one  which  he  had  received  from  a  ^o^,  about  three 
months  previously,  as  he  was  crossing  one  of  the  streets.  The  question  has 
not  be^n  certainly  decided,  whether  the  saliva  of  the  human  subject  affected 
with  hydrophobia  is  in  like  manner  poisonous.  But  one  experiment  of  Ml^ 
Magendie  and  Breschet  strongly  supports  the  affirmative  of  this  question. 
Two  healthy  dogs  were  inoculated  with  the  saliva  of  a  hydrophobic  patient. 
One  of  them  was  seized  with  the  disease,  and  imparted  it  to  other  dogs  by 
biting  them.  This  may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence,  and  cannot  be  admitted 
as  positive  proof  without  the  support  of  additional  facts.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  saliva  of  any  animal,  affected  with 
hydrophobia,  is  capable  of  imparting  the  disease  to  others. 

An  important  point  of  inquiry  is  by  what  means  the  poison  can  find  access 
Into  the  system.     We  know  that  it  commonly  enters  through  a  wound.     Bat 

*  Since  the  publiestion  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  two  eases  of  seemingly  spon- 
taneous hydrophobia,  both  ending  fatally,  have  been  recorded,  one  by  Dr.  Mooibert,  in 
the  eighth  Tolame  of  Walther  and  Amnion's  Journal  (see  Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  SeL^  N.  S., 
zvii.  476);  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Gondie  in  the  Trantactiont  o/th$  College  of  Pkytieiam  (/ 
Philadelphia,  ii.  460. 
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will  it  produce  the  effect  if  applied  to  the  skin  with  the  caticle  somid  ?    The 

probabilities  are  that  it  will  not.     There  is,  I  believe,  do  aathentic  iDstaoce 

of  the  disease  having  been  commanicated  in  this  way,  thoogh  there  have  beea 

numerous  opportunities.     But  the  question  is  not  so  certain  in  relation  to 

the  mucous  membranes.    Mr.  Youatt,  who  has  had  ample  opportanities  of 

observation,  thinks  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  throagh  these 

membranes  with  the  epithelium  entire.     It  is  asserted  that  persons  have  been 

if  attacked  with  hydrophobia,  in  consequence  of  having  wiped  their  months 

\  with  linen  which  had  been  impregnated  with  the  saliva  of  a  mad  dog;  and  a 

^  case  is  mentioned,  in  which  the  disease  originated  from  an  attempt  to  nntie 

*  by  the  teeth  a  knot  in  a  cord  by  which  one  of  these  diseased  animals  had  beea 

fastened.     Horses,  oxen,  and  sheep  are  said  to  have  contracted  the  disease 

by  eating  the  straw  upon  which  mad  dogs  have  lain. 

Another  very  interesting  question  is,  how  long  the  poison  remains  in  the 
system  before  producing  its  effect  The  period  is  very  uncertain.  The  dis- 
ease seldom  makes  its  appearance  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  day  after  the 
bite,  or  later  than  the  third  month.  The  most  common  period  is  firom  the 
twentieth  to  the  sixtieth  day.  But  the  period  of  incnbation  is  sometimes 
much  longer  than  the  longest  mentioned.  Thus,  instances  are  on  record  ia 
which  the  attack  did  not  occur  until  six,  nine,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months 
after  the  wound ;  and,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  it  is  asserted  to  have  beea 
postponed  for  two,  three,  and  even  ten  or  twelve  years.  These  last  cases^ 
nowever,  are  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  inaccuracy.  Other  diseases  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  hydrophobia ;  or  there  may  have  been  some  more  recent 
and  unknown  or  forgotten  source  of  contamination.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
the  saliva  of  a  hydrophobic  animal  can  produce  the  disease  by  contact  merely 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  it  can  be  readily  perceived  how  many  opporto- 
nities  for  its  occurrence  may  happen,  altogether  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  individual  affected. 

It  may  be  considered  as  highly  probable  that,  in  persons  into  whose  system 
the  poison  has  been  received,  certain  exciting  causes  may  produce  a  more 
speedy  development  of  the  disease  than  would  ordinarily  take  place.  Among 
the  causes  of  this  kind,  enumerated  by  authors,  are  insolation,  excessive 
fatigue,  intemperate  drinking,  a  blow  on  the  cicatrix,  and  terror. 

Of  those  bitten,  many  are  never  attacked  with  the  disease.  It  is  possiUe 
that  some  systems  are  insusceptible  to  the  poison ;  but  a  better  explanation 
is,  that  the  saliva  is  wiped  from  the  teeth  by  the  clothing  through  which  the 
bite  is  made,  and  therefore  does  not  penetrate  the  wound.  B^dea,  in  oar 
ignorance  of  the  precise  source  of  the  poison,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all 
times  present  in  the  saliva;  and  it  may  happen  that,  a  certain  amodbt  only 
being  produced  in  a  given  time,  that  quantity  may  be  exhausted  when  the 
animal  bites  frequently;  and  consequently  that  those  bitten  last  will  stand 
the  best  chance  of  escape.  This  is  stated  to  be  actually  the  case.  It  is  said 
that  some  animals  are  more  poisonous  than  others.  Thus,  of  those  bitten 
by  the  wolf,  a  much  larger  proportion  is  attacked  than  of  those  bitten  by  the 
dog.  This,  however,  is  explained  by  the  asserted  foot,  that  the  wolf  generally 
flies  at  a  naked  part,  as  at  the  face.  Of  114  cases  of  persons  bitten  by  mad 
wolves  collated  by  Dr.  Watson,  67  died ;  while  of  15  persons  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog  only  three  died,  and  John  Hunter  states  that  he  knew  an  instance  ia 
which  21  were  bitten  and  only  one  died. 

How  does  the  poison  operate,  and  why  should  it  lie  so  long  apparently 
inert,  and  then  be  suddenly  excited  into  such  fearful  virulence  f  The  only 
plausible  explanation  is,  that  the  poison  of  hydrophobia,  like  that  of  small- 
pox, is  capable  of  propagating  itself,  either  by  a  chemical  action  analogous 
to  that  of  fermentation,  allowing  it  to  be  unorganised,  or  by  Uie  davelopmeBt 
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of  ^enns,  if  it  be  supposed  to  be  organized.  The  germ,  lodged  within  the 
body,  requires  time  for  the  reprodactiye  process  to  be  completed ;  and  this 
process  may  be  hastened  or  retarded  by  varions  conditions  of  the  recipient 
not  readily  appreciable.  Common  poisons,  as  arsenic,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
the  yenom  of  the  rattlesnake,  which  are  absorbed,  and  operate  directly  upon 
the  system,  produce  their  effects  immediately.  The  hydrophobic  poison  re* 
quires  a  period  of  incubation ;  and  often  remains  long  undeTeloped  in  the  nest 
provided  for  it  When  at  length  circumstances  favour  the  hatching  process, 
the  new  brood  leaves  its  birthplace  in  the  cicatrix,  and  carries  destruction  into 
the  system.  A  consolatory  inference  is,  that,  if  the  nidus  be  wholly  removed 
before  the  hatching  is  completed,  the  mischief  may  be  prevented. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  bite  of  an  enraged  animal,  not  labouring 
under  disease,  might  produce  hydrophobia;  but  the  conjecture  is  improbable, 
and  wholly  wanting  in  proof. 

Among  the  undecided  points,  in  relation  to  hydrophobia,  is  that  of  its 
mode  of  origin.  While  it  is  generally  thought  that  certain  animals,  as  the 
dog,  wolf,  cat,  and  others  of  the  genera  canis  and  felis,  may  be  affected  ori- 
ginally with  the  disease  at  any  time,  and  then  propagate  it  by  biting ;  some 
believe,  and  among  them  Mr.  Yonatt,  that  no  attack  now  takes  place  except 
in  consequence  of  the  reception  of  the  poison  from  without,  and  that,  when- 
ever a  dog  is  seized  with  hydrophobia,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  has  at  one 
time  or  another  been  bitten  by,  or  in  some  other  way  received  the  infection 
from  a  mad  animal.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  certain  coun- 
tries hydrophobia  is  wholly  unknown,  and  in  others  appears  only  at  distant 
intervals.  Should  it  be  correct,  the  inference  follows,  that,  by  confining  all 
dogs  separately  for  a  certain  period,  say  six  or  eight  months,  the  disease 
might  be  eradicated  in  any  particular  region. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  great  heat  and  severe  cold  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  in  the  dog ;  and  that  it  may  be  produced  by  unwholesome 
food  or  drink,  violence  of  the  sexual  passion,  and  excessive  irritation  of  any 
kind.  But,  from  a  comparison  of  140  cases,  M.  Trolliet  has  inferred  that, 
though  the  disease  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  most  frequent  in  the 
mild  months  of  May  and  September.  Attempts,  moreover,  to  produce  it 
artificially  jn  the  dog  by  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  various  bad  treatment, 
have  quite  failed.  It  appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  hot  regions  of  £gypt 
and  Syria,  where  dogs  abound. 

It  is  highly  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  disease  in  a  dog,  when 
it  occurs.  The  popular  notions,  that  mad  dogs  dread  water,  and  are  to  be 
known  by  running  forward  with  their  tail  between  their  legs,  appear  to  be 
mistaken.  The  &ct  is  said  to  be,  that  they  not  unfrequently  swim  rivers, 
and  that  they  eagerly  lap  water  in  consequence  of  excessive  thirst  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  symptoms  they  present,  as  g^ven  by  the  best 
practical  writers.  The  animal  at  first  has  an  altered,  and  as  it  were  suspi- 
cious look ;  is  restless  and  frequently  changes  his  position ;  often  licks  dili- 
gently some  part  of  his  body,  where,  upon  examination,  a  scar  may  usually  be 
seen ;  exhibits  a  strange  disposition  to  pick  up  and  swallow  small  objects  of 
any  kind,  such  as  bits  of  thread,  straw,  hair,  excrement,  &c.;  and  occasionally 
Tomits.  As  the  complaint  advances,  he  becomes  irritable,  flies  at  strangers 
or  at  other  dogs,  and,  though  he  may  obey  the  voice  of  his  master,  resists 
correction,  and  is  enraged  instead  of  being  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  whip. 
There  is  a  profuse  secretion  of  saliva,  which  flows  from  the  mouth,  and  occa- 
sions foam  about  the  lips.  This  is  followed  by  extreme  thirst,  and  apparently 
the  secretion  of  a  viscid  mucus  in  the  fauces,  which  the  animal  seems  desirous 
of  getting  rid  of  by  working  with  his  paws  at  both  angles  of  the  mouth. 
The  breathing  is  laboured ;  a  peeuliar  soond  is  made  in  inspiration ;  and 
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the  character  of  the  roice  is  changed.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  pecoliar  and 
characteristic,  something  between  ordinary  barking  and  a  howL  If  at  libertj, 
the  animal  is  incessantly  in  motion,  snaps  at  other  animals  wheo  they  neat 
biro,  and  sometimes  seems  to  seek  occasion  to  attack  them.  It  is  only  when 
fatigued  that  his  tail  falls  between  his  legs.  Occasionally  he  appears  to  hafe 
visnal  illusions,  acting  as  if  he  saw  objects  which  hare  no  existence.  At 
length  symptoms  of  paralysis  appear;  the  under  jaw  becomes  powerless;  the 
legs  give  way ;  the  animal  totters  and  falls ;  and  nsnally  dies  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  day,  with  or  without  slight  convulsions.  Mad  dogs  are  sol 
subject  to  convnlsive  epileptic  fits  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Dissee- 
tion  shows  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  presence  of  a  great  quantity  of 
heterogeneous  matters  in  the  stomach,  which  the  animal  has  swsUowed,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  these,  a  dark  chocolate  or  coffee-coloured  liquid. 

A  dog  supposed  to  be  mad,  instead  of  being  chased  and  killed,  after  harisg 
bitten  human  subjects,  should  be  caught  and  confined  if  possible,  so  that  the 
qnestion  may  be  decided  whether  he  was  really  aff^ected  with  the  disease.  If, 
notwithstanding  that  he  receives  wholesome  food  and  drink,  he  should  die  in 
a  few  days,  the  suspicion  would  be  confirmed ;  and  the  requisite  measures  for 
safety  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  bitten  might  be  resorted  to.  Shonld  he 
recover,  a  great  source  of  anxiety  would  be  removed. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  the  dog  is  shorter  than  in  man.  It  is,  however, 
differently  stated  by  writers,  one  author  fixing  its  furthest  ordinary  limits  at 
eight  or  nine  days,  and  another  extending  them  to  forty  days. 

Nature. — Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject;  for  almost  nothing  is  known. 
No  lesion  has  been  discovered  which  can  satisfactorily  explain  the  pbenomena 
A  poison  seems  to  pervade  the  system,  which  first  deranges,  and  then  annihi- 
lates the  nervous  power.     Everything  else  is  mere  conjecture. 

Diagnosis, — Tetanus  is  said  somewhat  to  resemble  hydrophobia;  hot  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  diificnlty  of  swallowing  liquids.  In  tetanus,  however,  there  ii 
not  usually  the  insane  hydrophobic  dread  of  water.  The  spasms  in  hydro* 
phobia  are  brief  or  clonic,  those  of  tetanus  generally  rigid,  lasting,  or  tonic. 
The  jaw  is  not  set,  nor  the  trunk  rigid  in  the  former  complaint  as  in  the 
latter.  There  is  gpreater  disorder  of  the  circulation,  of  the  digestive  orgaa% 
and  of  the  mental  functions  in  hydrophobia;  and  tetanus,  though  it  may  be 
attended  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  mncus  or  saliva,  does  not  present  tht 
characteristic  hydrophobic  manner  of  excreting  those  fluids. 

It  has  before  been  stated  that  hydrophobia  is  sometimes  imitated  by  hyt* 
teria,  or  analogous  nervous  disorders,  the  result  of  fright,  or  other  profoond 
impression  on  the  nervous  system.  Such  cases,  however,  are  rare ;  and  tht 
general  sagacity  of  the  practitioner  must  be  relied  on  for  detecting  the  cons* 
teifeit.  He  will  always  be  much  aided  by  the  absence  of  any  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  of  having  been  bitten  by  an  inferior  animal  withis 
eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

Prognosis. — This  may  be  considered  as  uniformly  nnfavoorable.  The  cases 
of  cure  now  and  then  recorded  are  so  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  means  said 
to  have  proved  efficacious  have  so  uniformly  failed  when  employed  in  other 
cases,  that  they  must  be  looked  on  as  at  best  donbtftiL  The  practitioner  may 
have  been  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint  It  is  possible  that 
symptoms  analogous  to  hydrophobia  may  be  indnced  by  terror  after  a  bite 
from  a  mad  dog,  though  really  none  of  the  poison  may  have  entered  the  fj§' 
tem.  The  probability  of  this  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  cure  of  gennine 
hydrophobia  Certainly  no  cure  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  has  takes 
place,  within  the  sphere  of  my  personal  observation,  in  an  andoabted  case  of 
the  disease. 

JVeo^men^.— .The  wh(de  magaiine  of  therapentios  has  beea  eifcaasTed,  sad 
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Tainly  exhausted,  in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia.  Remedies  the  most  rio- 
leut  have  been  used  nnsparingly;  and  practitioners  hare  not  been  deterred 
by  the  apparent  inertness  of  any  medicament  from  giving  it  a  fall  trial. 
Bleeding  in  every  degree,  mercury,  opium  and  other  eerebral  stimulants, 
chloroform,  tobacco,  lobelia,  and  aJl  other  neryons  sedatives,  the  acids  and 
alkalies,  oil  of  tnrpentine,  cantharides,  white  hellebore,  cevadilla,  the  salts  of 
lead  and  those  of  iron,  nitrons  oxide  inhalation,  the  injection  of  warm  water 
and  narcotics  into  the  reins,  electricity  and  galvanism,  the  hot  vapour  and 
hot  air  bath,  even  the  poison  of  the  viper,  have  all  been  employed,  and  with 
the  same  sad  result  The  practitioner  is,  therefore,  left  to  his  own  judgment. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  recommend  any  course  of  treatment,  where  I  can  adduce 
neither  experience,  nor  sound  therapeutical  principles  in  its  support. 

But  happily  an  effectual  prophylactic  treatment  seems  to  be  in  our  power. 
To  remove  completely  the  nidus  of  the  poison,  before  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  passed,  is  a  measure  dictated  at  once  by  reason  and  experience. 
There  is  scarcely  a  case  on  record,  where  this  measure  has  been  thoroughly 
carried  out  at  an  early  period,  in  which  it  has  not  proved  successful.  Nume- 
rous internal  prophylactics  have  been  recommended,  and  enjoyed  a  short- 
lived popularity ;  but  all  have  proved  ineffectual  upon  repeated  trials.  The 
source  of  error  in  these  cases  is  the  circumstance,  that  of  persons  bitten  but 
a  small  proportion  are  affected  with  the  disease ;  and  any  inert  substance 
which  the  exempt  individuals  may  happen  to  have  taken  acquires  the  repu- 
tation of  a  preventive  remedy.  These  pretended  remedies  are  not  only  use- 
less ;  they  are  worse  than  useless,  by  producing  a  false  confidence,  and  in- 
ducing the  bitten  person  to  trust  in  them,  rather  than  undergo  the  pain  and 
inconvenience  of  the  only  effectual  measure.  As  to  the  discovery,  some  years 
since  announced,  that,  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  day,  vesicles  are  developed 
uoder  the  tongue  of  bitten  persons,  in  which  the  poison  is  concentrated,  and 
the  removal  of  which,  with  subsequent  cauterization,  would  save  the  patient ; 
it  has  met  with  the  fate  which  its  apparent  absurdity  merited.  The  vesicles 
have  been  sought  for  in  vain  by  numerous  observers. 

Several  questions  here  present  themselves;  to  wit,  at  what  time,  upon 
what  individuals,  and  in  what  manner,  the  operation  should  be  performed.. 

In  the  first  plctce,  as  to  the  time,  certainly  the  sooner  after  the  wound  has 
been  received  the  better;  but  at  any  time  whatever,  within  eighteen  months  or 
two  years  after  the  reception  of  the  wound,  and  before  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  Even  after  the  premonitory  sensations,  swelling,  and 
discoloration  in  the  cicatrix  have  occurred,  it  is  not  too  late.  Indeed,  their 
occurrence  should  lead  to  an  immediate  employment  of  the  measure. 

In  the  Becond  place,  as  to  the  individuals  upon  whom  the  operation  should 
be  performed ;  I  would  unhesitatingly  say,  upon  all  bitten  by  an  animal  well 
understood  to  have  been  mad.  In  many  instances,  the  operation  may  be  un- 
necessary; but  no  one  can  foretell  what  is  to  be  the  result  nn  any  particular 
case ;  and  it  is  better  that  many  should  suffer  a  slight  inconvenience  than 
that  one  should  perish  so  horribly.  But  the  question  is  not  very  easily  detei^ 
mined,  when  there  is  only  suspicion  of  madness  in  the  animal.  Even  here, 
however,  sound  policy  would  dictate  the  operation,  should  the  suspicion  have 
the  least  gpround  of  probability  in  its  favour. 

Thirdly,  how  is  the  removsJ  of  the  bitten  part  to  be  effected  ?  Certainly, 
best  by  the  knife.  The  surface  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  the  wound 
itself^  as  far  as  practicable,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  the  loose  saliva  may  re- 
main. The  whole  surface  of  the  wound  should  then  be  excised.  To  give  aiddi- 
tional  security,  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  should  afterwards  be  thoroughly  applied 
to  every  part  of  the  cut  surface.  After  this,  nothing  more  than  mild  dreaa- 
iogs  are  neceaaarj.  But  there  are  caaea  in  whick  this  plaa  cannot  be  carried 
▼OLb  n.  64 
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afTection ;  and,  wben  the  nerre  is  snperficfal,  it  may  occasionally  be  perceiTed 
to  be  enlarged.  Should  the  disease  not  yield  spontaneously  or  to  remedies, 
it  either  ends  in  disorganisation  of  the  nerve,  with  consequent  palsy  of  the 
parts  snpplied  by  it,  or  assumes  the  chronic  form,  in  which  it  may  continue 
for  a  long  time,  a  source  of  great  distress  and  inconyenience  to  the  patient ; 

!>roducing  pain,  numbness,  formication,  and  rarious  indescribable  sensations 
n  the  limb  or  part  affected,  and  rendering  that  part  unfit  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  its  Unctions.  Probably,  the  nerve  most  frequently  affected  is  the 
sciatic,  and  the  portion  of  body  which  most  frequently  suffers,  one  of  the  lower 
extremities.  But  the  nerves  which  supply  the  trunk,  upper  extremities,  and 
head  are  liable  to  the  disease.  Inflammation,  no  doubt,  attacks  also  occa- 
sionally the  nerves  of  special  sense,  as  those  of  sight  and  hearing;  variously 
deranging,  and  sometimes  abolishing  the  function ;  though  it  is  very  difficult 
to  refer  the  effects  always  to  their  proper  source. 

Anatomical  Oharaciers. — The  whole  nerve  is  usually  enlarged ;  the  neu- 
rilemma is  reddened,  its  vessels  dilated,  and  specks  of  extravasated  blood  are 
sometimes  visible;  serous,  sero-pumlent,  and  purulent  infiltration  has  been 
observed ;  and  the  nervous  substance  has  been  seen  injected,  softened,  even 
diffluent,  and,  in  chronic  cases,  indurated  and  variously  altered. 

Causes. — These  are  not  well  known.  One  of  the  most  obvious,  and  per^ 
haps  the  most  frequent  is  external  injury.  Another  is  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet.  There  seems  to  be  a  close  analogy  with  rheumatism  in  the  mode  of 
origin ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  this 
affection  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  disease. 

Treatnieni, — ^Bleeding,  when  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  general 
strength  admits,  repeated  leeching  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflammation,  the 
persevering  use  of  emollient  cataplasms,  purging  with  the  saline  cathartics, 
rest,  and  low  diet  are  the  chief  remedies  in  the  acute  disease.  Should  a  cure 
not  be  effected  by  these  means,  recourse  must  be  had  to  repeated  blistering 
over  the  affected  spot,  and,  this  failing,  to  the  additional  employment  of  mer- 
cury. These  latter  remedies  are  also  chiefly  lo  be  relied  on  in  the  chronic 
form ;  though  issues,  setons,  antimonial  pustulation,  or  moxa  may  sometimes 
be  substituted  for  blistering.  Throughout  the  complaint,  anodynes  are  re- 
quired for  the  relief  of  pain ;  and  the  most  appropriate  is  a  combination  of 
opium  and  ipecacuanha,  or  some  of  their  preparations. 


NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia  (flrom  vcD/oov,  nerve,  and  &ir^?,  pain)  is  a  term  of  recent  origin, 
employed  to  designate  pain  of  a  purely  nervous  character,  and  introduced 
into  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  name  tic  douloureux,  formerly  applied  to 
pain  of  this  kind  seated  in  the  face. 

It  may  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  cases  of  pain,  not  spasmodic, 
which  cannot  be  traced  directly  to  vascular  congestion,  inflammation,  or 
other  organic  lesion.  Some  authors  appear  disposed  to  limit  it  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  may  occur  wherever  there 
are  nerves  of  general  sensation ;  and  even  the  organs  chiefly  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  ganglionic  system  are  capable  of  the  affection,  either  through 
the  connection  of  that  system  with  the  common  sensorium,  or  through  nerves 
running  directly  from  the  organs  to  the  brain. 

£(ymp<oiiis.— The  pain  is  of  every  possible  degree  and  variety  of  oharao- 
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ter ;  bat  Is  generally  seyere,  acute,  and  more  or  less  darting  or  lancinating. 
It  is  sometimes  described  as  piercing,  tearing,  screwing,  poisatiDg,  aching, 
burning,  tingling,  benumbing,  Ac;  and  language  has  been  ransacked  to 
find  terms  strong  enough,  and  expressive  enough,  to  represent  at  once  its 
intensity  and  extreme  diversity.  Sometimes  the  paroxysm  of  pain  is  pre- 
ceded by  certain  warnings,  such  as  epigastric  distress,  nausea,  chilliness  or 
shivering,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  general  discomfort  More  frequently  it 
approaches  without  any  such  premonition,  either  beginning  moderately  with 
a  sense  of  aching,  tingling,  burning,  itching,  ^.,  and  gradually  increasing 
till  it  becomes  almost  insupportable,  or  darting  at  once  through  the  part 
with  its  utmost  intensity,  as  it  were  in  electric  flashes,  which  make  the  mus- 
cles even  of  a  strong  man  quiver  as  they  pass.  The  paroxysm  may  consist 
of  a  continuous  pain,  varying  in  degree,  or  of  a  succession  of  violent  twinges, 
with  comparative  ease  in  the  intervals.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  often  a 
slight  aching,  tingling,  or  sense  of  numbness  between  the  several  shootings 
of  pain;  and  the  patient  sometimes  complains  of  a  feeling  of  coldnea 
scarcely  less  disagreeable. 

The  pain  may  either  be  confined  to  the  course  of  a  single  nerve  and  its 
ramifications,  or  may  be  diffused  without  reference  to  such  limits,  and  some- 
times darts  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another,  between  which  there  is  no 
immediate  nervous  communication. 

In  some  instances,  there  is  tenderness  of  the  part,  occasionally  exquisite 
tenderness;  but  more  frequently  strong  pressure,  instead  of  being  painfiil, 
affords  some  alleviation ;  and,  what  appears  very  singular,  in  these  very 
cases  of  insensibility  to  forcible  impression,  a  slight  touch,  the  flapping  of  a 
handkerchief,  for  example,  will  bring  on  a  violent  attack ;  while  I  have  re- 
peatedly known  gentle  friction  with  a  soft  hand  to  produce  complete  relief 
where  strong  pressure  was  intolerable.  '* 

With  the  pain  there  is  frequently  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  neighbouring 
muscles,  and  sometimes  rigid  spasm ;  and  the  whole  frame  is  occasionally 
shaken  by  the  ferocious  violence  of  the  attack. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  law,  that  where  there  is  irritation  there 
will  be  an  afflux  of  blood,  the  paroxysm  is  often  attended  with  more  or  less 
flushing  and  vascular  turgescence,  and  occasionally,  if  the  affected  part 
has  the  power  of  secretion,  with  a  copious  extravasation  of  liquid,  as,  for 
example,  of  tears  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  eye,  and  of  mucus 
when  in  the  nostrils;  but  the  exceptions  are  numerous,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  blood-vessels  exhibit  no  sign  of  participating  in 
the  irritation. 

The  course  of  the  affection  is  scarcely  less  diversified  than  the  character 
of  the  pain.  In  one  patient  the  paroxysm  is  brief,  disappearing  after  a 
few  minutes,  or  a  few  hours,  not  perhaps  to  return  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  another  it  is  much  more  durable,  continuing  for  days  or  weeks;  but  in 
this  case  there  are  always  remissions,  occurring  more  or  less  frequently, 
and  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Generally  these  remissions  are  quite  irregu* 
lar,  but  sometimes  they  approach  a  periodical  form,  the  exacerbation  occu- 
pying a  certain  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  while  during  the  remainder 
the  patient  is  comparatively  comfortable.  It  not  nnfireqnenUy  happens  that 
the  neuralgic  attacks  are  quite  intermittent ;  and,  as  in  the  remittent  cases, 
they  may  be  regular  or  wholly  irregular  in  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms. 

Regular  intermittent  or  periodical  neuralgia  may  be  quotidian  or  tertian, 
but  is  much  the  most  frequently,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  of  the 
former  type.  In  one  instance,  I  have  known  the  interval  to  be  regniariy 
two  weeks.  The  patient  was  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who  bad  be«i  for  seve- 
ral years  affected  with  the  disease.    At  first  the  attacks  had  been  at  longer 
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intervals ;  bat,  when  be  first  carae  nnder  mj  notice,  tbej  bad  been  long  bi« 
weekly,  each  paroxjrsm  pontinning  for  thirtj-six  or  forty-eight  hoars.  The 
pain  was  seated  in  and  about  the  eyes.  There  is  no  particalar  time  of  day 
at  which  the  paroxysms  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  recor.  They  vary  much 
in  duration,  on  some  occasions  occupying  the  greater  portion,  on  others  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  twenty-fotir  hours. 

The  attacks  of  neuralgic  pain  occur  less  frequently  in  the  sleeping  than  the 
waking  state,  in  part,  because  the  patient  is  less  exposed  to  the  exciting 
causes,  but  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  because,  in  the  former  state,  the  brain 
is  less  sensible  to  impression  from  the  disordered  nerre. 

The  pain  upon  disappearing  may  do  so  gradually,  leaving  occasionally,  as 
it  departs,  a  sense  of  tingling  or  formication  for  a  short  time  behind  it;  or 
it  may  vanish  at  once  and  completely,  so  that  the  patient  passes  immediately 
from  a  state  of  torture  to  one  of  entire  and  exquisite  relief. 

Neuralgia  is  occasionally  attended  or  followed  by  palsy,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, of  the  parts  affected,  or  of  neighbouring  parts.  Thus,  amaurosis  has 
followed  neuralgia  of  the  side  of  the  head,  and  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  that  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  and,  in  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  tic 
douloureux  that  I  have  seen,  the  cheek  of  the  affected  side  was,. for  a  limited 
extent,  pale,  and  insensible  to  the  touch. 

In  relation  to  the  condition  of  system  associated  with  neuralgia,  it  may 
be  perfectly  healthy,  or  in  various  degrees  debilitated ;  it  may  be  plethoric 
or  anemic;  and  the  patient  may  be  subject  to  rheumatism  or  gout,  or  affected 
with  dyspepsia,  amenorrhoea,  or  anomalous  nervous  disorder  of  the  respira- 
tory, circulatory,  and  reproductive  functions;  and  all  these  abnormal  condi- 
tions may  have  some  bearing  on  the  complaint. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  quite  indefinite.  The  patient  may  have 
only  one  attack,  which  may  last  more  or  less  continuously  for  minutes,  hours, 
days,  weeks,  or  months ;  or  he  may  be  liable  to  recurring  attacks  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  or  during  his  whole  life.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  dis- 
ease occurs  but  once.  Much  more  frequently  the  patient  continues  more  or 
less  subject  to  it  so  long  as  he  lives.  In  the  latter  case,  the  recurring  at- 
tacks may  be  distant,  comparatively  mild,  or  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
under  the  control  of  remedies ;  or  they  may  increase  in  duration,  violence, 
and  frequency,  until  at  length  the  patient  scarcely  experiences  any  exemption, 
and  life  becomes  a  protracted  torture.  Death  very  seldom  occurs  directly 
from  neuralgia ;  but  the  pain  may,  by  its  severity  and  persistence,  so  far  under- 
mine the  health  as  to  prove  indirectly  fatal,  by  causing  the  system  to  sink 
under  diseases  which  it  might  otherwise  surmount.  In  some  instances,  death 
is  welcomed  as  an  escape  from  insupportable  misery,  and  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  relief  has  been  sought  in  suicide. 

Seat8  of  Neuralgia,  —  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  disease  may 
attack  any  part  of  the  body  where  there  are  nerves.  But  all  parts  are  not 
equally  susceptible ;  and  in  certain  positions  it  is  so  common,  or  so  peculiar, 
AS  to  have  received  distinct  designations.  The  neuralgic  affections  of  various 
internal  organs  have  been  noticed,  in  previous  parts  of  this  work,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  diseases  of  the  same  parts;  as  of  the  heart,  under  the  name 
of  angina  pectoris;  of  the  stomach,  under  that  of  gaslrcUgia;  of  the  intes- 
tines, under  that  of  neuralgic  colic;  and  of  the  urinary  organs,  under  that 
of  nephralgia.  It  has  been  noticed  also  as  occurring  in  the  encephalon,  and 
in  the  liver.  At  present  I  wish  merely  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its 
more  prominent  external  seats.  It  sometimes  appears  to  affect  the  skin  exclu- 
sively, but  is  more  frequently  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  nerves. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  body  does  the  affection  occur  so  often  as  in  the 
head.    In  the  M^p  it  may  be  confined  to  one  limited  spot^  or  may  extend 
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obstinate  in  the  knee,  iroitatini^^  inflammation  of  the  joint,  though  more  pain* 
tn\,  and,  after  a  long  and  ineffectnal  antiphlogistic  treatment,  including  con* 
finement  to  bed,  yielding  at  length  completely  to  the  subcarbonate  of  iron 
and  narcotics.     The  patient  was  a  middle-i^ed  negro  man. 

Anaiomical  CharacterB, — ^The  evidence  afforded  by  dissection  as  to  the 
natnre  of  the  disease  is  of  a  negatire  character.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases 
of  apparent  neuralgic  pains,  signs  of  inflammation  or  other  source  of  irrita* 
tion  have  been  detected  in  the  course  of  the  nervous  trunk,  or  within  the 
spinal  canal  or  cranium;  but  in  others  nothing  whatever  of  an  abnormal 
character  could  be  found ;  and  the  necessary  inference  is,  that,  so  far  as  ana* 
tomical  evidence  g^s,  neuralgia  may  exist  independently  of  any  structural 
derangement,  and  that  it  is  essentially  a  functionsJ  disease. 

Causes. — ^There  is  not  less  diversity  upon  this  than  upon  other  points  con* 
nected  with  neuralgia.  In  reference  to  its  etiology,  this  affection  may  be 
regarded  in  two  lights;  as  originating,  namely,  in  some  other  morbid  affec* 
tion  local  or  general,  beyond  the  seat  of  the  pain,  or  as  dependent  upon  some 
modification  in  the  nerves  of  the  part  immediately  affected.  In  either  case, 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  symptom  of  the  real  pathological  condition;  for  a 
mere  sensation  cannot  be  a  disease  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

In  searching  beyond  the  seat  of  pain  for  its  true  source,  we  may  trace  it 
either  to  some  disordered  state  of  the  nervous  trunk  flrom  which  the  part 
may  be  supplied  with  nervous  tissue,  to  the  centres  of  nervous  influence  in 
the  spinal  narrow,  brain,  or  ganglia,  to  some  organ  with  which  the  part 
may  be  sympathetically  connected,  or  to  the  condition  of  the  system,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  blood. 

In  relation  to  the  nervous  trunk,  the  condition  may  be  inflammation,  in 
which  case  the  disease  comes  under  the  head  of  neuritis;  or  it  maybe  irrita* 
tion  produced  by  various  causes,  such  as  tumours  pressing  on  the  nerve  from 
without,  or  originating  in  its  own  substance;  roughness  of  a  bony  surface 
with  which  the  nerve  may  be  in  contact,  as  when  it  passes  through  an  osse- 
ous canal ;  or  any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nerve.  It  is  pos* 
sible  that  rheumatism  or  gout  may  affect  some  portion  of  a  nervous  trunk, 
and  cause  it  to  radiate  neuralgic  pain  to  those  parts  in  which  it  ramifies. 
In  every  case  of  neuralgia,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  investigate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  condition  of  the  main  nerve  proceeding  from  the  seat  of  pain 
towards  the  nervous  centres.  If  this  be  found  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pres* 
sure  in  any  part  of  its  course,  or  if  any  abnormal  condition  can  be  detected 
which  may  serve  as  a  cause  of  irritation  to  it,  we  may  consider  that  we  have 
advanced  at  least  one  step  towards  tracing  the  affection  to  its  cause. 

It  is  very  certain  that  neuralgic  pains  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  often 
originate  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  column.  In  every  case  of  the  kind, 
the  condition  of  the  spine  should  be  carefully  examined.  Tenderness  on 
pressure  will  often  be  found,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  quickly  to  remove  the 
complaint  by  attacking  it  in  its  source. 

Very  obstinate  cases  of  neuralgia  have  sometimes  been  traced  to  tumours 
or  other  disease  within  the  cranium ;  but,  in  such  instances,  there  are  gene* 
rally  other  obvious  effects  of  a  still  more  serious  character,  so  that  the  pain 
ceases  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  symptom. 

Neuralgia  often  originates  in  diseases  of  distant  organs.  In  some  in- 
stances, possibly,  an  irritation  may  be  transmitted  directly  from  the  diseased 
organ  through  nervous  cords  connecting  it  with  the  painful  part;  but  gene- 
rally, if  not  universally,  it  is  through  the  brain,  or  other  nervous  centre,  that 
the  communication  is  effected.  The  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  urinary  organs, 
and  genital  apparatus,  and  especially  the  uterus,  are  very  apt  thus  to  make 
their  disorder  known.    Acid  or  acrid  secretions,  or  some  offending  article  of 
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bably  balanced  by  the  greater  liability  of  men  to  the  complaint  from  fatigue, 
exposure,  and  intemperance. 

Of  the  exciting  causes,  the  most  frequent  is  probably  cold.  Exposure  to 
a  keen  cold  air  is  Tery  apt  to  bring  on  the  neuralgic  paroxysm ;  and  cold 
and  wet  conjoined  are  still  more  effectual.  Fatigue,  strong  mental  emotion, 
excesses  of  the  table,  intemperate  drinking,  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  and  to- 
bacco, retrocession  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  the  sudden  remoTal  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions  are  exciting  causes.  So  is  frequently  a  wound  or  bruise. 
In  those  predisposed  to  the  affection,  a  slight  local  injury  rery  often  becomes 
the  centre  of  afflux  for  the  morbid  tendency ;  and  the  practitioner  is  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  neuralgia  by  a  degree  of  severity  and  persist- 
ence in  the  pain,  much  beyond  what  the  accident  alone  onght  to  occasion. 
Severe  headache  following  contusions  of  the  scalp  is  well  known  to  surgeons. 
The  same  thing  may  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  body;  and  I  have  noticed 
it  especially  after  slight  bruises  on  the  leg. 

Nature, — Neuralgia  is  strictly  functional  or  nervous.  Some,  it  is  true, 
are  disposed  to  consider  it  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  nervous  tissue  or 
neurilemma ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  pains  similar  to  those  of  neuralgia 
do  sometimes  originate  in  that  condition  of  the  nervous  trunk.  But,  in  most 
instances,  there  is  an  absence  of  all  proof  of  inflammation ;  and  the  mode  of 
attack,  the  sudden  onset  and  sudden  departure,  the  intermittent  character  of 
the  pain,  its  occurrence  especially  in  states  of  debility,  the  frequent  want  of 
tenderness  on  pressure,  the  ordinary  absence  of  fever,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  aggravated  by  depletion,  and  cured  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  are  suffi- 
cient evidences  that  it  is  not  inflammatory. 

Treatment. — A  vast  diversity  of  remedies  have  been  used  in  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia,  and  most  of  them  with  some  apparent  success.  Being  a  purely 
nervous  affection,  it  might  be  expected  to  be  influenced  by  means  calculated 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind.  The  brain,  when  strongly  preoccupied, 
is  less  sensible  to  disturbing  causes  of  all  kinds ;  and,  by  directing  the  cur- 
rent of  nervous  excitement  from  the  seat  of  disease  towards  that  of  intellect 
and  emotion,  a  powerful  revulsive  influence  is  exercised.  Engage,  therefore, 
the  faith,  the  fears,  the  wishes,  the  attention,  or  any  other  mental  function  of 
the  patient  strongly,  and  relief  will  be  apt  to  follow.  Hence  the  occasional 
efficacy  of  metallic  tractors,  of  magnetized  rings,  of  homoeopathic  pills,  and 
of  numberless  scarcely  less  inert  applications.  An  illustration  familiar  to 
every  one  is  the  temporary  cure  of  toothache'  upon  the  approach  of  the  den- 
tist. Even  really  efficacious  means  are  frequently  very  much  aided  by  the 
co-operation  of  mental  influence;  and  the  physician  who  can  most  strongly 
bring  this  to  bear  upon  the  case,  will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  at  least  tem- 
porary success.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  all  the  remedies  which 
have  been  recommended  in  this  complaint;  but  shall  be  content  with  stating 
the  principles  upon  which  it  appears  to  me  that  it  should  be  treated,  and  the 
measures  that  have  real  efficacy,  or  considerable  pretension. 

In  the  first  place,  efforts  should  be  made  to  discorer  any  hidden  source  of 
the  pain,  and  to  remove  it  if  discovered.  If,  upon  examining  any  of  the 
nervous  trunks  proceeding  from  the  affected  part,  a  tender  spot  should  be 
found,  it  may  be  proper  to  apply  leeches  once  or  oftener  to  the  seat  of  tender- 
ness, and  subsequently,  if  necessary,  to  effect  revulsion  by  small  blisters  or 
other  means.  Should  any  mechanical  cause  of  irritation  along  the  course  of 
the  nerve  be  detected,  as  a  tumour,  foreign  body,  spiculum  of  bone,  &c.,  it 
should  be  removed,  if  possible.  If,  proceeding  to  the  nervous  centres  in  our 
investigation,  we  find  disease  of  the  spine  or  of  the  brain,  we  must  direct 
oor  remedies  accordingly ;  and  violent  neuralgpa  may  often  be  cured  by  ob« 
Tiating  spinal  irritation.  (See  Spinal  Irritation.)    The  removal  of  cs^na 
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AraeDic  is  another  antiperiodic  remedy,  which  has  often  proved  effectual 
in  periodica]  neuralgia;  hot  it  is  less  to  be  relied  on  than  qninia,  and  does 
not  so  well  accord  with  the  condition  of  system  generally  attendant  on  the 
disease.  Nevertheless,  it  might  be  tried  if  qninia  should  fail,  or,  from  con- 
ititutional  peculiarities  of  the  patient,  be  inadmissible. 

Other  means  calculated  to  interrupt  periodical  diseases  will  also  occasion- 
ally succeed,  such  as  an  emetic,  opium,  a  blister,  the  tourniquet,  &c.,  em- 
ployed in  anticipation  of  the  paroxysm.  For  a  partkular  account  of  these, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of  IniermiUerU  J^ver. 

But  we  are  not  without  remedies  for  pure  uncomplicated  neuralgia,  not 
periodical  in  its  character.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  the  most 
effectual  of  these  is  subcarbonate  of  iron,  given  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
narcotic  medicines,  especially  extract  of  bellodonna.  The  subcarbonate  should 
be  administered  in  large  doses,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  or  even  two 
drachms,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Each  dose  may  be  mixed  with  ten  grains 
of  powdered  ginger ;  and  care  should  be  taken  always  to  keep  the  bowels 
well  opened  once  daily,  in  order  to  prevent  the  injurious  accumulation  of  the 
medicine.  If  requisite,  this  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  rhubarb  to  the 
powder;  or  by  giving  separately,  as  circumstances  require,  pills  of  rhubarb 
and  aloes,  made  a  little  more  active,  if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of  one- 
quarter  or  one-third  of  a  drop  of  croton  oil.  The  iron  probably  acts  by  im- 
proving the  blood,  and  invigorating  the  nervous  system. 

Sulphate  of  qninia  will  also  frequently  prove  efficacious  in  this  form  of 
neuralgia,  though  much  less  to  be  relied  on  than  in  the  regularly  periodical* 
It  should  be  gpven  largely.  There  is  one  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  I  have 
found  it,  in  connection  with  oil  of  valerian,  almost  uniformly  successful ;  I 
allude  to  hemicrania.  This  is  an  old  practice ;  but,  in  former  times,  Peruvian 
bark  was  given  in  substance  with  the  infusion  of  valerian;  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  induce  the  patient  to  swallow  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  medicine. 
From  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  the  sulphate,  and  about  twenty  drops  of  tl^e  oil 
of  valerian,  should  be  given  daily,  divided  into  six  or  eight  doses,  and  per- 
sisted in  if  necessary  for  a  week  or  more.  Enough  of  the  salt  of  qninia  should 
be  gpven  to  induce  its  peculiar  effects  upon  the  brain,  such  as  buzzing  in  the 
ears,  &c.  It  very  often  happens  that  the  pain  is  increased  for  the  first  day 
or  two,  after  which  it  gradually  subsides.  The  two  medicines  may  be  con- 
veniently conjoined  in  emulsion,  to  which  a  little  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  added  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  qninia;  or  the  sulphate  may  be  given  in 
pill,  and  the  oil  in  emulsion. 

Besides  the  chalybeates,  various  metallic  tonics  have  had  some  reputation 
in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  salts  of  copper,  and  the  sulphate  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Valerianate 
of  zinc  is  much  esteemed  by  some  practitioners. 

Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  highly  recommended.  It  certainly,  in  some 
cases,  appeara,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
to  act  like  a  charm ;  but  in  many  other  cases  it  fails  entirely ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  are  the  precise « circumstances  under  which  it  is  effi- 
cient It  is  nndonbtedly  very  useful  in  syphilitic  neuralgia;  and  pains  arising 
horn  mercury  or  lead  in  the  system  are  supposed  to  be  cured  by  it,  through 
its  eliminating  properties;  bot  these  are  not  all  the  cases  in  which  it  acts 
beneficially. 

In  very  obstinate  cases  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  try  the  effects  of  |i  mild 
Bercnrial  impression,  after  failure  with  other  measures.  Not  to  speak  of  its 
beneficial  influence  in  syphilitic  cases,  this  remedy  is  so  efficient  in  the  re- 
moval of  chronic  inflammation,  and  neuralgia  is  so  often  connected  with 
some  concealed  organic  affection  of  the  viscera  or  nervous  centres,  that  some 
good  from  it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  for  in  the  cases  dlnded  to. 
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palliatiTe.  There  are  some  narcotics,  which,  with  an  anodyne,  combine  an 
alterative  influence  that  appears  to  be  somewhat  cnrative.  Of  these,  I  have 
already  expressed  my  preference  for  belladonna.  Stramonium  possesses 
similar  powers.  Coniom  is  also  nsefnl  in  large  doses.  The  three  may 
sometimes  be  combined  with  advantage.  They  should  be  given  so  as  to 
produce  a  slight  vertigo,  or  other  action  on  the  brain. 

The  nervous  sedatives  have  also  been  much  used  in  neuralgia.  Aconite 
enjoys  considerable  reputation.  I  have  used  it  occasionally  with  benefit ;  but 
confess  that  I  have  been  much  more  frequently  disappointed.  The  saturated 
tincture  is  the  best  preparation,  and  should  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  five 
to  ten  drops,  or  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  to  induce  its  peculiar 
tingling  effects  upon  the  fingers  or  other  parts,  or  some  unusual  feeling  in  the 
head.  Tobacco  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have  sometimes  proved  useful.  The 
effects  of  the  former  may  be  obtained  by  smoking  it. 

Of  course,  the  narcotics  are  to  be  given  in  connection  with  the  more  per- 
manently effective  remedies  already  mentioned. 

The  nervous  stimulants,  or  antispasmodics,  as  musk,  assafetida,  camphor, 
valerian,  garlic,  &c.,  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  combined  with  the 
remedies  already  mentioned,  when,  besides  mere  pain,  there  may  be  other 
nervous  irregularity. 

Local  Remedies, — The  local  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  important.  Much 
may  be  done  in  this  way  to  afford  relief  to  the  patient.  The  means  recom- 
mended are  even  more  numerous  than  those  internally  employed.  On  the 
whole,  the  most  efficacious  are  the  narcotics.  Laudanum  may  be  applied 
by  lotion,  or  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm;  care  being  taken  to  guard  against 
injurious  effects  from  its  absorption,  if  the  cuticle  should  be  broken.  The 
liquid  preparations  of  opium  and  camphor  may  sometimes  be  usefully  com- 
bined. The  strong  tincture  of  aconite  is  highly  recommended.  It  should 
be  rubbed  upon  the  part  till  it  produces  its  tingling  and  benumbing  effect 
AconiUa  mixed  with  lard,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  or  two  grains  to  a  drachm,  has  been  greatly  praised;  but  it  is  expensive, 
and  probably  in  no  degree  superior  to  the  tineture.  Ointments  maide  with 
the  extracts  of  stramonium  and  belladonna  may  also  be  applied  by  friction. 
A  belladonna  plaster,  made  according  to  the  officinal  directions,  and  large 
cataplasms  of  the  leaves,  especially  in  neuralgic  affections  of  the  scalp,  are 
sometimes  undoubtedly  beneficial.  Tobacco  cataplasms  may  be  used  occa- 
sionally with  great  benefit;  but  their  depressing  effect,  when -too  freely  or  too 
long  applied,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanuret  of  potassium,  which  have  been  commended. 
The  latter  may  be  applied  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  gprains  to  the 
fluidounce  of  water.  Chloroform  has  been  employed  locally  with  great 
benefit.  The  first  to  use  this  remedy,  for  its  locally  anodyne  effect  in  neural- 
gia, was,  I  believe.  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of  Philadelphia.  This  liquid  should  be 
applied  upon  a  piece  of  linen  saturated  with  it,  and  this  should  be  covered 
with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation.  Some  burning  and  superficial  pain 
may  be  experienced  at  first,  and  even  a  blister  has  b^n  produced ;  but  the 
relief  of  the  neuralgic  pain  is  often  speedy  and  entire,  and  lasts  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  I  have  experienced  from  no  local  medicine  more  prompt  and 
complete  anodyne  effects  than  from  this.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be  pre- 
ferably applied  mixed  with  some  emollient  substance  in  the  form  of  a  cata- 
plasm, or  rubbed  on  the  part  in  the  state  of  an  ointment 

When  the  pains  affect  the  anus,  uterus,  urinary  organs,  or  neighbouring 

Crts,  the  anodyne  may  be  most  efficiently  employed  in  the  form  of  enema, 
ludanum,  under  soch  circumstances,  affords  speedy  relief 
The  endermie  method  is  sometimes  also  highly  ossfuL    A  saukU  blister 
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mt  the  hydropathic  iDstitations,  may  sometimes  strongly  co-operate  with  such 
inflaences  in  revolationiziDg  the  Dervoas  system.  Bat  soch  a  powerful  instra- 
meDt  should  not  be  rashly  employed,  nor  without  due  medical  advice. 

The  division  of  the  nerve  proceeding  to  the  part  affected  has  often  been 
resorted  to  in  severe  neuralgia,  especially  of  the  face,  but  with  very  uncertain 
success.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  proceeding  can  be  effectual  only  when  the 
cause  is  seated  in  the  peripheral  ramifications  of  the  nerve,  or  at  some  point 
in  its  course  between  the  outer  extremity  and  the  place  of  division.  In  such 
cases,  when  extremely  obstinate,  the  practice  would  be  justifiable,  and  has 
been  resorted  to  with  complete  success.* 


^tkk  III. 

CBAMP. 

Cramp  is  painful  involuntary  contraction  of  a  muscle,  attended  with  rigid- 
ity, and  of  more  than  momentary  duration.  Its  title  to  a  place  among  the 
diseases  of  the  nerves  might  be  disputed ;  but  as  the  pain  is  certainly  a  ner- 
Tons  phenomenon,  as  the  affection  is  often  induced  through  nervous  inter- 
Tention,  and  as  no  distinct  category  of  muscular  diseases  is  admitted  in  the 
classification  adopted  in  this  work,  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  more  suitable 
position  for  it. 

Cramp  affects  both  the  exterior  and  interior  muscles,  and  the  involuntary 
ms  well  as  the  voluntary.  In  general,  it  is  a  mere  symptom  or  attendant  on 
other  affections,  such  as  dyspepsia,  cholera,  the  different  forms  of  colic,  spinal 
irritation,  tetanus,  hysteria,  &c.;  but  not  unfrequently  also  it  appears  to  be 
idiopathic,  being  traceable  to  no  other  pathological  condition ;  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  in  most  instances,  its  real  source  is  probably  some  concealed 
derangement,  either  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  organs  operating  through 
those  centres,  or  possibly  in  the  blood.  So  far  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  recog- 
nized diseases,  it  has  been  sufficiently  considered  elsewhere.  It  has  also  been 
treated  of,  as  affecting  the  interior  muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  stomach, 
the  bowels,  and  the  bladder.  In  this  place,  the  remarks  upon  it  will  be 
limited  to  its  occurrence  as  an  external  and  seemingly  idiopathic  affection. 

Symptoms, — Any  of  the  muscles  may  be  the  seat  of  cramp;  but  it  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  muscles  which 
move  the  fingers,  and  those  of  the  neck.  It  is  generally  sudden  in  its  attack, 
causing  the  muscular  fibres  to  gather  up  into  a  hard  knot,  readily  perceived 
by  the  touch,  and  not  unfrequently  visible.     The  contraction  is  attended  with 

}>ain,  sometimes  excruciatingly  severe,  so  as  to  extort  screams  from  the  suf- 
isrer;  and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  syncope  has  resulted  from  its  in- 
supportable yiolence.  Its  duration  is  very  variable,  from  a  few  seconds,  to 
minutes,  and  even  hours.  The  spasm  may  cease  abruptly ;  but  perhaps  more 
frequently  passes  into  relaxation  by  a  sort  of  vibratory  movement  very  sensi- 
ble to  the  patient ;  and  usually  leaves  behind  it  more  or  less  soreness  to  the 
touch,  which  may  last  a  considerable  time.  Sometimes  the  same  muscle  is 
the  seat  of  repeated  contractions;  sometimes  the  affection  extends  to  several 
conjointly  or  successively;  and  instances  occur  in  which  it  rapidly  changes 
its  seat,  now  perhaps  attacking  the  leg,  then  the  side,  then  again  the  arm  or 
the  neck,  scarcely  deserting  one  place  before  it  seizes  upon  another.  It  may 
leave  the  patient  entirely  after  a  brief  duration,  or  may  recur  at  shorter  or 

*  For  eases  of  this  kind,  toe  a  paper  Vy  Dr.  J.  A.  Lidell,  of  New  York,  in  the  N,  Y, 
Jaum.  of  MhL^  Nov.  186S,  p.  Sll,  aad  anoihtr  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Chanaehao,  ia  thk  Awi,  Joum. 
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longer  interyaU  Tor  days,  weeks,  or  months,  and  e< 
persona  are  a|)t  to  be  atfected  especially  while  in  bed 
awakened  by  it  out  of  sleep. 

Causes. — These  are  not  very  obvious.  It  is  probab 
tic  diathesis  of\en  constitnieii  the  predisposition  to  il 
y  be  said  of  general  debility,  and  of  aoaimia.  What 
reiice  of  nenralgia  may  in  like  manner  predispose  to 
analugons  affeclioD.  It  Trequently  has  its  origin  in  ^ 
orders.  Of  the  exciting  caoses,  perhaps  the  most  freqi 
to  culd.  The  complaint,  ia  apt  to  affect  swimmers; 
has  often  been  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Yet,  like  rbean 
already  slated,  hiakes  its  attacks  preferably  when  the 
An  extended  or  otherwise  uncomfortable  position  of  tb 
it.  Some  persons  can  brin^  it  on  at  any  time  by  a  conti 
contraction,  particularly  of  the  gastrocnemiuii,  or  one 
It  is  apt  to  occur  in  pregnant  women. 

TrecUmenl. — This  may  be  directed  either  to  the  reJ 
its  prevention.  The  first  object  may  often  be  gainei 
the  contracted  mascle  through  the  agency  of  its  aula) 
ind  friction  over  the  affected  part  are  also  ui 
tie  maae  with  the  naked  hand,  or.  by  a  flesh'brush,  ai 
simuItancouB  use  of  an  anodyne  liniment,  as  the  solut 
oil,  camphorated  tincture  of  sonp,  laudanum  and  brai 
ercise  sometimes  gives  relief,  probably  by  a  revulsive 
principle  is  explained  the  relief  which  is  asserted  to 
remedy  of  forcibly  compressing  a  roll  of  sulphur  in  tl 
Faith,  however,  or  the  strong  engagement  of  the  i 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  resalt.  The  warm  or  ho 
in  obstinate  cases ;  and,  should  the  affection  not  yield 
mentioned,  recourse  may  be  httd  to  any  or  all  of  those  d 
paroxysms,  of  which  the  local  application  of  chlorofoi 
among  the  most  efficient.  (See  page  853.) 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  all  obvious  derao, 
organs  or  the  system  at  large  should  be  corrected;  ai: 
for  gout  and  rheumatism  will  often  be  fonnd  beneficis 
employing  sulphur,  as  an  alterative,  in  those  cases  in 
cation  is  presented  for  other  treatment.  Great  ad' 
accrued  from  the  use  of  tar-water  Dr.  S.  A.  Bardsli 
case,  in  preventing  the  nightly  attacks  to  which  be 
many  years,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sleeping  on 
foot  of  the  bed  being  twelve  inches  lower  than  the  h 
May,  1847.)  Should  the  disease  exhibit  an  obatlna 
recoorse  may  be  had  to  the  remedies  which  have  b 
cure  of  neuralgia.  Persous  subject  to  attacks  of  crai 
swimming,  not  to  venture  beyond  their  depth,  or  out 
what  is  still  better,  should  avoid  the  exposure  altoge' 


drtich  IF. 

HICCOUGH.  OB  SINOULTUl 

Thib  consists  of  sndden,  short,  convulsive  inspii 
slight  peculiar  laryngeal  sound,  and  followed  imm 
The  affection  is  placed  in  this  subsection,  with  the  a 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  the  complaint  treated  of  i 
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HiccoQgh  is  probably,  in  almost  all  instances,  the  resnlt  of  some  derange- 
ment exterior  to  its  apparent  seat,  and  is,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  merely 
m  symptom.  Bat,  though  frequently  an  attendant  upon  obvious  diseases,  it 
Tery  often  also  occurs  without  being  clearly  traceable  to  any  other  affection, 
80  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  in  description,  as  it  is  in  fact  often 
treated  practically,  as  a  distinct  complaint. 

The  morements  concerned  in  the  production  of  hiccough  are  probably  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  certain  degree  of  constriction 
in  the  glottis,  which  occasions  the  sound  upon  inspiration,  and  limits  the 
amount  of  air  inspired. 

Symptoms,  Course,  and  Effects, — The  convulsive  inspirations  are  usually 
productive  of  some  uneasiness  about  the  prsBcordia,  and  sometimes  painfully 
agitate  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  or  even  the  whole  fhtme.  They 
commonly  occur  in  spells  or  paroxysms,  and  succeed  each  other  with  some 
degree  of  regularity,  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds.  The  paroxysm  may  last 
only  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may  extend  to  hours,  or  days ;  and  is  in  general 
quite  irregular  in  its  recurrence.  It  is  said  that  the  hiccough  has  been  some- 
times almost  continuous  for  weeks,  or  months;  and  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  it  has  persisted  for  three  or  four  months  with  little  interruption. 
A  case  is  reported  in  the  Journal  des  Progr^s  (xviii.  208),  in  which  a  man 
had  been  affected  with  it  for  four  years,  and  had  been  reduced  so  much  that 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  But  such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  Almost  always, 
whatever  may  be  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  the  patient  has  more  or  lesa 
respite  in  its  course;  and  it  is  very  seldom  quite  continuous  through  one 
whole  day.  Sometimes  it  is  very  fugitive,  being  limited  to  one  or  a  few  brief 
paroxysms.  In  general,  even  in  the  worst  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  I  have  found  it  to  yield  speedily  to  treatment;  and  I  have  seldom 
known  it  to  last  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Though  rarely  dangerous,  it  is  often  exceedingly  annoying,  and  sometimes 
wearing  in  its  effects  upon  the  health  by  interfering  with  the  natural  rest. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  patient,  when  exhausted  by  its  long  continu- 
ance, will  sleep  through  its  attacks.  It  may  add  to  the  danger  of  diseases 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and  in  some  instances  is  asserted  to  have  ended 
fktally  without  any  other  discoverable  cause  of  death.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  in  these  cases  some  concealed  lesion,  which  was  the 
cause  at  once  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  hiccough  and  of  its  fatal  issue. 

Like  most  other  nervous  affections,  this  is  sometimes  regularly  intermittent, 
occurring  at  a  particular  hour  every  day,  every  other  day,  or  at  longer  inter- 
Tals.  Some  persons  are  said  to  be  subject  to  attacks  of  it  once  a  year,  at 
about  the  same  time. 

Causes, — An  anemic  or  otherwise  debilitated  state  of  system  predisposes 
to  hiccough.  The  intemperate  are  very  subject  to  it.  The  same  is  said  to 
be  the  case  with  pregnant  and  hysterical  women.  The  young  and  the  old 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  persons  of  middle  age.  Certain  diseases 
are  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  it,  especially  the  phlegmasie  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  in  which  its  occurrence  sometimes  marlu  the  approach  or 
existence  of  collapse.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  malignant  diseases 
in  general,  in  which  it  is  looked  on  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  But  it  so  fre* 
quently  occurs  in  the  course  of  diseases  which  are  in  no  deg^e  riolent  or 
dangerous,  that  little  importance  need  be  attached  to  it  as  a  prognostic 
symptom. 

The  slightest  causes  are  often  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack  in  the  predis- 
posed. Anything  which  disorders  the  stomach  may  have  the  effect  So 
great  is  the  influence  of  this  organ  in  producing  hiccough,  that  for  a  lonff 
time  the  affection  was  considered  as  essentially  gastric,  and  was  supposed 
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SUBSECTION  IV. 
BisBAsms  BBLOxonra  to  tbb  hbbvous  ststbx  objtbballt. 


Article  I. 

PALSY,  OR  PAKALYSIS. 

Pabaltsis  (from  the  Greek  icapdXutrt^)  is  a  loss,  partial  or  complete,  of  sen- 
sation and  the  power  of  motion.  This,  howerer,  though  the  asnal  definition, 
is  not  exact  Coma  would  fall  under  it,  yet  is  not  looked  on  as  paralysis. 
Palsy  is  sometimes  known  to  accompany  coma ;  as  when  the  absence  of  sen- 
sation and  motion  is  observably  more  complete  in  one  part  of  the  body  than 
in  the  remainder.  Not  unfreqnently,  a  paralytic  condition  continues  after 
the  subsidence  of  coma;  and  must  have  previously  existed  along  with  it, 
though  concealed  by  the  general  want  of  sensation.  ,  But  if,  in  a  comatose 
affection,  an  attack  of  apoplexy  for  example,  no  inequality  is  observable  in 
different  parts  in  relation  to  the  two  properties  alluded  to,  and  if,  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  stupor,  no  deficiency  of  sensation  and  motion  remains, 
the  case  is  not  ranked  with  palsy.  In  syncope  there  is  an  equal  absence  of 
the  two  properties ;  yet  no  one  would  class  that  affection  with  the  one  under 
consideration.  Again,  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  in  a  part  may  arise  from 
mechanical  impediment,  from  inflammation,  or  disorganization  of  the  part, 
or  from  excessive  pain ;  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  would  the  affection  be 
looked  on  as  paralytic.  The  definition,  therefore,  above  given,  must  be  re- 
ceived with  considerable  restriction.  To  entitle  an  affection  to  be  regarded 
as  paralysis,  it  must  be  independent  of  other  obvious  disease  in  the  part,  and 
must  either  be  unattended  with  coma,  or  be  shown  to  exist  by  inequality  of 
sense  and  motion  in  different  parts  of  the  body  during  the  continuance  of  the 
coma,  or  must  appear  upon  the  return  of  consciousness. 

It  is  obvious  that  universal  palsy  must  be  instant  death ;  so  that  no  such 
affection  can  be  recognized  by  the  physician.  But  all  or  nearly  all  the  volun- 
tary muscles  and  organs  of  external  relation  may  be  paralyzed,  and  yet  life 
continue  for  a  time.  Such  an  affection  would  be  denominated  general  palsy; 
and  the  term  is  extended  to  all  cases,  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties on  both  sides,  and  more  or  less  of  the  trunk  are  involved.  Yery  fre- 
quently only  one-half  of  the  body  laterally  is  affected,  the  other  side  remain- 
ing sound.  The  disease  is  then  called  hemiplegia.  Sometimes  the  palsy  is 
confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  or  to  the  two  lower  extremities,  and 
in  this  case  is  named  paraplegia.  When  one  part  of  the  body,  as  a  limb, 
the  face,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  &c.,  is  exclnsively  attacked,  the  affection  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  local  palsy.  Some  writers  have  a  distinct  name 
for  cases  in  which  an  arm  on  one  side,  and  a  leg  on  the  other,  are  jointly 
affected ;  but  such  instances  are  rare,  and  may  without  violence  be  ranked 
with  local  palsy  when  they  occur. 

In  some  cases,  the  loss  of  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  para- 
lyzed part  is  entire,  in  others  not  so.  In  the  former,  the  palsy  is  said  to  be 
complete,  in  the  later  partial. 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  sensibility  and  motion  are  simultane- 
ously lost  or  impaired ;  but  not  unfreqnently  one  property  is  affected  without 
the  other;  or  the  two  are  affected  in  different  degrees.  When  motion  is  lost 
without  the  loss  of  sensibility,  the  affection  is  sometimes  called  acinesia.  In- 
stances of  this  variety  of  palsy  have  been  noticed,  in  whidi  the  sMisibility  haa 
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been  exalted,  at  least  tbe  susceptibility  to  painfol  impressions.     More  rarely, 
tbere  is  a  loss  of  sensibility,  with  retention  of  the  power  of  yolnntary  motion. 
1i  Snch  cases  are  designated  by  the  term  anaesthesia.     This  affection  occars 

most  frequently  in  the  organs  of  sense ;  as  in  the  eye,  for  example,  in  which 
the  nerve  of  vision  may  be  paralyzed,  and  yet  the  ball  may  obey  the  muscles, 
and  in  the  tongue,  in  which  taste  may  be  lost,  without  any  defect  of  move- 
ment. These,  it  may  be  said,  are  cases  in  which  the  part  really  paralyzed  it 
a  mere  organ  of  sense,  and  has  no  inherent  power  of  motion  to  be  affected. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  paralysis  of  sensation  Is  attended  with  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  even  though  nervous  influence  is  transmitted  through 
the  same  nervous  cords.  Thus,  the  hand  may  be  deprived  of  feeling,  yet  the 
fingers  may  move  under  the  will ;  but,  in  such  instances,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  attention  should  be  strongly  directed  to  the  act,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
patient  must  see  the  limb  that  he  attempts  to  move. 
*j.  Pathological  Condilions. — In  most  cases,  palsy  is  a  mere  symptom  of  a 

iP  morbid  state  existing  in  some  other  part  than  the  one  apparently  affected. 

. '«  It  may  depend  upon  disease,  either  in  the  nervous  centres,  incapacitating 

':.-  them  for  the  reception  of  impressions  or  the  origination  of  influence,  or  in 

the  conducting  filaments  which  form  the  communication  between  all  parts  of 
the  body  and  these  centres.  But  it  may  also  be  strictly  local,  and  depend 
on  au  altered  state  of  the  terminal  nerves.  The  nervous  centres  are  proba- 
bly in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  ganglia;  the 
conducting  filaments  probably  make  up  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  nerves.  It  follows  that  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  may  be  in  the 
encephalon,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  conducting  nerves,  or  the  nervous  rami« 
fications  of  the  paralyzed  part. 

The  particular  conditions  of  the  brain  which  occasion  palsy  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  already  fully  considered  under  other  heads.  It  will  be  sufi* 
cient  here  to  mention  simple  sanguineous  congestion,  hemorrhagic  and  serous 
effusion,  softening  and  induration  from  inflammation  or  other  causes,  hitj 
degeneration,  fibrinous  exudation,  suppuration,  hydatids  and  morbid  growths 
of  various  kinds,  coagula  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  depressed  bone  or  other 
injury  from  external  violence.  For  an  account  of  these  lesions,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  meningitis,  cerebritis,  apoplexy,  organic  diseases  of  the  brain^ 
cerebral  congestion,  dc.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  degree  or 
extent  of  the  paralysis  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  lesion,  as  disclosed  by  post-mortem  examination;  a  speck  of  organic 
change  in  the  brain  sometimes  producing  greater  effect  than  extensive  dis- 
organization. The  cause  of  this  may  be  partly  in  the  more  rapid  production 
of  the  more  limited  injury ;  but  it  is  probably  also  in  part,  perhaps  chiefly,  the 
more  precise  correspondence  of  the  lesion  with  the  centres  presiding  over 
the  apparent  seat  of  the  palsy,  or  with  the  filaments  connecting  the  two.  It 
is  highly  probable,  also,  that  the  cerebral  centres  are  sometimes  disabled 
functionally ;  and  that,  consequently,  palsy  may  result  without  any  apparent 
lesion.  At  least  search  for  such  lesion  has  sometimes  been  made  in  vain. 
The  temporary  palsy,  which  is  not  unfrequently  observable  in  cases  of  arti* 
ficial  somnambulism,  is  certainly  of  the  functional  character ;  as  is  generally 
also  the  hysterical. 

It  is  clear  that,  as  tbe  brain  is  the  organ  of  sensation,  and  of  all  action  of 
the  will,  cases  of  palsy,  involving  these  two  functions,  may  arise  exclusively 
in  that  organ,  and  can  depend  upon  derangement  of  any  other  part  only  as 
that  derangement  interrupts  the  communication  between  the  brain  and  the 
extreme  nerves,  or  affects  directly  the  extreme  nerves  themselves. 
^  The  pathological  conditions  of  the  spinal  marrow  producing  palsy  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  the  brain,  and  do  not  require  repetiiioa.   (See 
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Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,)  The  spinal  centres  may  possibly  originate 
palsy  of  the  reflex  or  aotomatic  movements,  or  those  concerned  merely  in 
^e  organic  functions,  as  the  peristaltic  mo? ement  of  the  bowels ;  bnt  so  far 
as  concerns  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  can 
act  only  by  intermpting  the  commnnication  with  the  brain.  It  follows  that, 
in  eases  of  palsy  from  spinal  disease,  so  far  as  these  two  functions  are  con- 
cerned, those  parts  only  of  the  body  will  be  affected  which  are  supplied  with 
nerves  issuing  from  the  cord  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  It  is  also  a  neces- 
sary  result  thart,  when  the  cord  is  completely  disorganized  at  any  one  part, 
throughout  its  whole  thickness,  an  entire  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  must  be  experienced  in  the  regions  supplied  by  nerves  from  beneath 
that  part,  because  the  brain  has  no  other  medium  of  communication  with 
those  regions.  Gases,  however,  are  sai(^o  have  occurred,  in  which  the  cord 
has  been  found  completely  diffluent,  or  quae  divided,  and  yet  the  will  has  been 
obeyed  by  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  probability  is,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  cases,  that  the  complete  diffluence  has  been  cadaveric,  and  that 
when  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  has  been  observed,  it  may  have  resulted 
from  post-mortem  violence  in  the  opening  of  the  spinal  cavity. 

In  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  ganglia  in  producing  paralysis,  too  little 
is  known  to  justify  any  extended  observations.  It  is  at  least  highly  probable 
that  their  disorganization,  from  various  causes,  occasionally  gpves  rise  to  loss 
of  power  in  the  organic  functions  which  they  influence  or  preside  oter ;  but 
they  probably  have  nothing  to  do,  as  nervous  centres,  directly  with  palsy  of 
sensation  or  voluntary  motion.  That  they  may  operate  sympathetically  on 
the  spinal  cord  so  as  to  induce  palsy  indirectly  is  not  impossible.  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells  describes  a  species  of  partial  paraplegia,  or  rather  extreme 
debility  of  the  lower  limbs,  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
organs  generally,  and  without  any  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  discoverable 
during  life  or  after  death.  He  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  paralytic  condi- 
tion to  functional  disorder  of  the  spinal  centres,  sympathetically  produced 
through  the  ganglia  connected  with  the  urinary  organs.  (Med,  Times  and 
Gaz.,Nov.  1857,  p.  493.) 

The  conditions  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  which  occasionally  constitute  the 
true  pathological  state  of  palsy,  are  compression  from  without  the  body,  or 
by  tumours,  congestion,  extravasation,  &c.,  in  or  near  them,  mechanical  divi- 
sion or  other  destructive  violence,  inflammatory  softening  or  disorganization, 
and  perhaps  fatty  degeneration.  The  main  nerves  proceeding  from  paralyzed 
parts  have  been  found,  after  death,  enlarged  or  atrophied,  softened  or  inda- 
rated,  and  sometimes  quite  disorganized ;  Uie  nervous  matter  vrithin  the  mem- 
brane being  completely  diffluent. 

The  extreme  nerves  may  be  rendered  unfit  for  receiving  impressions  from 
without  or  from  the  brain,  and  thus  become  the  immediate  seat  of  palsy,  by 
a  long  want  of  use,  by  an  interruption  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  sus- 
tain the  due  nervous  action,  by  long  or  severe  pressure,  and  by  inflammatory 
congestion  or  disorganization  of  their  own  tissue,  as  probably  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  gout  and  rheumatism.  There  are  also  certain  agents  which  appear 
to  have  the  property  of  directly  depressing  nervous  power  and  action,  with- 
out any  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  centres  or  conducting  filaments.  Such 
are  the  metallic  poisons,  especially  lead  and  arsenic.  Cold  is  another  agent 
of  this  kind.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  in 
parts  of  the  body,  consequent  on  their  direct  exposure  to  severe  cold. 

That  palsy  should  sometimes  be  partial  is  easily  understood.  The  nervous 
centre  may  suff'er  in  a  degree  insufficient  wholly  to  destroy  its  recipient  and 
productive  powers,  or  the  conducting  fibrils  may  be  bnt  partially  injured,  so 

still  to  convey  the  nervous  current,  though  imperfectly,  to  its  destination. 
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The  injary  in  different  degprees  of  the  properties  of  sensation  and  motion, 
or  the  abolition  of  one  while  the  other  remains  unaffected,  is  also  readilj  ex- 
plicable, since  the  beantifnl  discovery  that  the  transmission  of  impressions  to 
the  nervous  centres,  and  of  motor  inflnence  from  these  centres,  is  effected  by 
distinct  nervous  cords,  and  probably  by  distinct  fibrils  in  the  condncting  por- 
tion of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  It  may  readily  happen  that  the  lesion 
producing  the  palsy  may  affect  one  of  these  cords,  or  one  set  of  the  fibrik, 
chiefly  or  exclusively,  so  as  to  impede  the  transmission  of  one  kind  of  influ- 
ence only,  or  of  the  two  unequally.  Thus,  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  convey  impressions  towards  the  brain, 
and  the  anterior,  motor  influence  from  the  brain ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  these  different  transmitting  powers  continue,  in  distinct  tracts 
of  the  nervous  matter  of  the  spinid^ord  and  the  white  matter  of  the  brain, 
to  the  centres  in  the  latter  organ,  ohonld  the  lesion,  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  the  nerve,  or  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  of  the  cerebral  fibres,  be  seated  in 
the  afferent  tract  only,  we  shall  have  loss  of  sensation  without  loss  of  motion ; 
if  in  the  efferent  only,  loss  of  motion  without  that  of  sensation. 

A  third  fact,  explicable  upon  the  principles  here  admitted,  is  that,  though 
palsy  may  originate  in  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  it  may  yet  be  very  nar- 
rowly limited ;  to  a  small  portion  of  one  limb,  for  example,  or  even  to  a  single 
muscle,  notwithstanding  that  the  conducting  nerve  may  communicate  with 
many  parts  unaffected,  as  well  as  with  the  otie  diseased.  Each  part  must 
have  its  peculiar  centre  in  the  brain,  and  its  peculiar  nervous  fibril  to  main- 
tain a  connection  with  that  centre,  though  a  number  of  these  fibrils  may  be 
Included  within  one  general  sheath.  Should  one  only  of  these  special  cen- 
tres, or  one  only  of  the  special  connecting  fibrils  be  affected  by  the  paralyx- 
ing  lesion,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  palsy  must  be  confined  to  the  one 
part  constituting  the  peripheral  extremity  of  this  connection. 

Still  another  interesting  fact  in  the  pathology  of  palsy,  requiring  expla- 
nation, is  the  occurrence  of  the  paralysis  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the 
cerebral  lesion  in  which  it  may  originate.  In  relation  to  palsy  arising  from 
lesions  of  the  brain,  this  fact  is  almost  universal.  A  few  instances  are  on 
record  in  which  the  cerebral  and  paralytic  affections  were  on  the  same  side ; 
buLthe  probability  is  that,  in  these,  though  the  lesion  may  have  been  on  the 
same  side  as  the  palsy,  the  shock  produced  by  it  was  felt  most  strongly  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  This  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
palsy  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  decus- 
sation of  the  cerebral  fibres  in  the  medulla  oblongata;  the  anterior  pyra- 
mids mutually  changing  sides  as  they  pass  out  of  the  cranium.  An  ap- 
parent anomaly  exists  in  palsy  of  the  face,  which  obeys  the  general  law, 
notwithstanding  that  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh,  arise  Arom  roots  above  the  point  of  decussation.  But  there  can, 
I  think,  be  littie  doubt,  that  these  nerves  will  be  traced  ultimately  to 
a  lower  origin,  if,  indeed,  they  may  not  be  considered  as  having  been  al- 
ready thus  traced  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Mr.  Solly.  There  is  some  dif- 
ficulty, however,  in  relation  to  the  cerebellum.  The  fibres  of  this  portion 
of  the  encephalon  do  not  decussate ;  yet  the  palsy  which  follows  lesions  of 
its  tissue,  obeys  the  general  law  in  occurring  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the 
lesion.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  connection  between  the 
fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids  and  the  pons  varolii,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
filaments  from  the  cerebellum.  The  shock  producing  the  paralytic  pheno- 
mena very  probably  passes  in  this  direction ;  and  the  paralysis  does  not  de- 
pend immediately  upon  injury  of  the  cerebellum,  but  upon  that  of  the  cere- 
bral fibres  in  close  connection  with  it    Physiologists  are  disposed  to  believe 
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that  the  cerebellotn  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  power  of  Tolnntarj 
motion;  bat  is  only  the  instmment  through  which  the  motions  are  asso- 
ciated. Sometimes  the  palsy  of  the  face  is  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Dr.  Gabler,  who  names  this  affection  alternating 
hemiplegia,  ascribes  it  to  injury  of  the  pons  varolii.  {L*  Union  Medicate, 
Sept.  29,  1867.)  The  palsy  which  results  from  any  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  npon  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.* 

General  Symptoms. — Palsy  may  come  on  suddenly  or  gradually.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  paralytic  phenomena  are  usually  preceded  by  deranged  sen- 
sations, such  as  pricking,  formication,  coldness,  weakness,  &e.;  feelings, 
which  are  ordinarily  indicated  when  a  part,  as  the  foot  or  hand,  is  said  to  be 
asleep.  A  large  portion  of  the  body  may  be  attacked  at  once ;  or  the  affec- 
tion may  begin  in  one  small  spot,  and  gradually  extend  more  or  less  over 
the  system.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  called  creeping  palsy.  Not  unfire- 
quently  the  paralysis,  in  its  incomplete  state,  is  attended  with  tonic  or  clonic 
spasms,  which  sometimes  amount,  in  the  one  case  to  couYulsions,  in  the 
other  to  tetanic  rigidity.  In  some  instances,  there  is  pevanent  flexion  of 
the  limbs,  with  stiffness  of  the  joints.  Pains  in  the  palsied  part  are  not 
uncommon.  They  may  be  slight  and  dull,  or  sharp  and  lancinating.  The 
limb  generally  wastes,  the  muscles  become  flaccid  and  diminished  in  bulk, 
the  skin  is  pde,  the  circulation  is  usually  more  ladguid  than  in  health,  and 
the  temperature  is  somewhat  lowered.  There  is  a  diminution  of  the  power 
of  regulating  temperature,  so  that  the  part  becomes  colder  or  warmer  more 
easily,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  surrounding  medium.  The 
atrophy  is  ascribable  partly  to  want  of  use,  partly  to  the  diminution  of  the 
nenrous  influence  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  organic  actions;  and, 
as  this  influence  is  supplied  more  especially  by  the  spinal  marrow,  paraple- 
gia, which  usually  depends  on  lesions  of  that  structure,  is  more  apt  to  be 
attended  with  atrophy,  than  hemiplegia,  which  generally  originates  in  the 
brain.  From  obvious  causes,  the  palsied  limb  sometimes  becomes  edema- 
tous. The  system  is  yariously  affected,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
lesion  upon  which  the  palsy  depends;  but  the  general  tendency  of  the 
complaint  is  to  produce  a  feeble  state  of  health,  consequent,  probably,  in 
part  at  least,  upon  deficient  exercise.  The  mind  is  also  very  often  weak- 
ened, but  rather  as  the  result  of  the  cerebral  disease  which  produces  the 

*  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  belieTing  that  masoular  irritability  depends  on  the  spinal  cen- 
tres, while  Toluntarjr  motion  and  sensation  are  cerebral  Amotions,  and  also  that  by 
impairing  or  abolishing  these  functions  muscular  irritability  is  increased,  inferred 
that  we  might  distinguish  paralysis  exclusively  spinal  Arom  that  exclusiTely  cerebral, 
by  the  quiescence  of  the  muscles  under  gaWanic  influence  in  the  former,  while  their 
contractility  under  the  same  influence  is  increased  in  the  latter.  But  Dr.  Brown- 
84qunrd  has  shown  by  experiment  that  entire  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  this  test 
{Med.  Examiner,  N.  S.,  ix.  25) ;  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  London,  infers  from  his  experiments 
that  the  excitability  of  a  paralysed  limb,  under  gaWanic  influence,  is  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  force  in  the  nerves  of  the  limb,  without  having  any  special  reference  to 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow ;  and  the  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  an  in- 
ereaRe<(  sensitiveness  to  this  influence  is,  that  the  lesion  in  which  the  paralysis  origi- 
nates is  of  an  irritsnt  or  inflammatory  character.  {Medico- Chirurg,  TVoim.,  xxvi.  480.) 
According  to  M.  Duchenne,  however,  the  contractility  or  non-oontraotility  of  a  muscle 
under  electrical  excitation  is.  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  test  of  the  nature  aod  origin 
of  the  lesion.  It  is  stated  by  this  author,  as  the  result  of  bis  observations,  that  when 
electro-contractility  is  lost  or  impaired,  either  the  lesion  Is  in  the  spinal  marrow  or 
connecting  nervous  trunks,  or  the  psiralysis  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  lead,  which 
appears  to  act  directly  on  the  extreme  nerves;  when  the  muscle  responds  to  electro- 
excitation,  the  palsy  is  either  of  cerebral  origin,  or  of  the  kind  denominated  rheu- 
matic or  hysterical,  or  dependent  on  atrophy  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  paralysed 
muscle  itself,  which  retains  its  contractility  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  fibre  remains. 
{Kot€  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  editimu.) 
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sibility,  gradaallj  lose  their  eontractilitj,  and  andergo  a  species  of  atrophy, 
cooDected  with  fatty  degeneration  of  their  fibres.  They  shrink  so  roach  that 
a  hollow  can  often  be  perceived,  in  the  place  where  the  moscle  had  previously 
occasioned  a  prominence  by  its  bulk.  It  may  at  first  affect  only  one  or  a  few 
mnscles,  in  which  case  the  atrophy  is  striking,  from  its  contrast  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  neighbouring  muscles.  It  often  gradually  extends  until  a  large 
portion  of  the  voluntary  muscles  become  affected,  so  that  the  patient  loses 
all  power  of  locomotion,  though  still  retaining  his  sensibility  and  intelligence 
unimpaired.  Even  the  organs  of  deglutition  and  voice  may  be  invaded,  and 
ultimately  those  of  respiration,  with  the  effect  of  causing  death  from  apnoea. 
Cruveilhier  has  demonstrated  that  this  atrophy  and  motor  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  is  connected  with  a  similar  atrophy  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  corresponding  with  the  muscles  affected.  He  thinks  also  that  the 
muscular  affection  is  dependent  on  the  disease  of  the  nerve ;  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  nerve  dwindles  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  its  function  through 
the  paralysis  of  the  muscle;  and  the  success  of  M.  Duchenne  in  restoring 
power  and  bulk  to  the  muscle,  by  electrical  stimulation  applied  to  it,  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter  view. 

Hemiplegia. — Palsy  of  one  side  of  the  body  is  most  frequently  an  attend- 
ant upon  apoplexy,  and,  even  when  not  accompanied  by  comatose  symptoms, 
generally  depends  upon  cerebral  hemorrhage.  It  may,  however,  arise  from 
lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Sometimes  it  begins  in  one  of  the  extremities, 
and  thence  slowly  advances  until  the  whole  side  becomes  affected ;  but,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  attack  is  sudden.  The  leg,  the  arm,  the  trunk, 
and  the  face  may  all  be  involved,  even  the  intercostals  of  the  affected  side ; 
and  both  sensation  and  motion  are  usually  impaired  or  lost  The  line  between 
the  diseased  and  sound  side  often  precisely  follows  the  median  line ;  even  the 
tongue  and  lips  being  half  paralyzed.  It  frequently,  however,  happens  that 
different  parts  are  affteted  in  different  degrees ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  lower 
extremity,  as  a  general  rule,  is  less  diseased  than  the  upper.  Patients  often 
recover  from  hemiplegia,  sometimes  completely  and  permanently,  but  much 
more  frequently  only  partially.  The  lower  limb  almost  always  recovers  its 
powers  before  the  upper,  and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  is  able  to  walk, 
while  the  arm  hangs  useless  by  his  side.  Unless  the  symptoms  disappear 
speedily,  indicating  a  mere  congestion  as  the  cause,  the  amendment  is  usually 
very  slow,  and  the  patient,  though  he  may  sometimes  be  restored  to  activity 
and  usefulness,  more  frequently  remains  with  impaired  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  and  almost  always  carries  to  the  end  of  life  some  remnant,  less  or 
greater,  of  the  attack.     The  disease,  moreover,  is  very  liable  to  return. 

Paraplegia, — This  may  affect  only  the  lower  extremities,  or  may  involve 
also  a  part  of  the  tmnk,  the  paralysis  being  bounded  above  by  a  transverse 
line.  It  generally  proceeds  from  lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  but  some- 
times has  a  cerebral  origin.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  generally  attended  with 
some  direct  evidence  of  disease  in  the  spine,  such  as  pain,  tenderness  on 
pressure,  or  deformity;  in  the  latter,  with  headache,  vertigo,  disordered 
vision,  tinnitus  aurinm,  &c.  Occasionally  its  attack  is  sudden ;  but  in  most 
instances  it  comes  on  slowly,  commencing  with  sensations  in  the  lower  limbs 
before  alluded  to  as  frequent  precursors  of  palsy,  such  as  tingling,  &c.,  with 
slight  muscular  weakness,  evinced  by  unusual  fatigue  after  exertion,  and 
some  unsteadiness  in  the  gait.  As  the  affection  increases,  the  patient  walks 
with  gradually  increasing  difficulty,  seems  to  drag  his  feet  along  the  ground, 
often  stumbles,  and  requires  the  aid  of  another's  arm  to  support  him.  At 
length  he  loses  all  command  over  the  limbs,  and  is  confined  to  his  chair  or 
bed.  Not  unfirequently  he  complains  of  the  want  of  proper  feelings  when 
his  bowels  or  bladder  are  evacuated;  constipation  and  retention  of  urine 
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take  place,  reqairing  eDemata  and  the  use  of  the  catheter ;  and  ilnallj  the 
Bphincters  give  way,  and  locoDtineoce  is  added  to  his  other  troables.  It  hat 
been  observed  that  the  nrine  is  apt  to  be  offensive,  alkaline,  ropy,  and  dit- 
"  posed  to  the  deposition  of  inorganic  matters ;  a  condition  probably  owing  to 
the  defective  innervation  of  the  nrinary  organs.  Slongfaing  of  the  back  and 
hips  usually  takes  place  before  death.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that,  by 
tickling  the  sole  of  a  paraplegic  limb,  or  otherwise  irritating  it,  involuntary 
contractions  of  the  muscles  may  sometimes  be  produced ;  though  they  otteriy 
refuse  to  obey  the  will.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal 
centres;  and  may  take  place  when  all  communication  is  cat  off  with  the 
brain,  by  complete  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  at  some  point  above  the 
origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  limb. 

When  the  result  of  acute  myelitis,  paraplegia  may  have  a  rapid  course; 
but  it  is  usually  chronic,  and  not  unfrequently  continues  for  years.  Some- 
times it  appears  to  be  purely  functional,  depending  upon  debility  of  the 
spinal  centres,  whether  firom  over- excitement  through  venereal  excesses,  8e> 
vere  muscular  exertion,  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  &c.,  or  from  some  direet 
sedative  agency,  as  that  of  cold. 

In  its  early  stages,  paraplegia  is  often  cured ;  but,  when  it  is  far  advanced, 
with  complete  palsy  of  the  limbs,  involving  the  rectum  and  bladder,  the 
prognosis  is  unfavourable.  It  is  important  to  attend  to  the  first  signs  of 
tingling,  numbness,  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  to  address  the  remedies 
efficiently  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

Local  Palsy, — Local  palsy  is  exceedingly  diversified  in  positfon,  degree^ 
and  character.  It  may  affect  one  limb,  a  portion  of  a  limb,  a  single  muscle, 
or  a  number  of  muscles  associated  in  a  particular  function,  as,  for  instance, 
deglutition  and  voice;  it  may  be  complete  or  partial;  and,  finally,  it  may 
affect  motion  exclusively,  or  sensation  exclusively,  and  the  sensation  affected 
may  be  general  or  special.  It  is  unnecessary,  nor  would  our  space  permit 
us,  to  follow  it  in  all  its  diversities.  There  are,  however,  some  points  of 
interest  on  which  it  is  proper  to  touch. 

The  face  is  sometimes  the  exclusive  seat  of  palsy.  Generally  only  one 
side  is  affected,  and  that  variously.  The  disease  may  originate  in  a  cerebral 
lesion,  or  in  some  injury  to  the  nerves  of  the  face  in  their  course.  The  por- 
tio  dura  governs  the  general  movements  of  the  face ;  and  paralysis  of  that 
nerve  involves  the  loss  of  command  over  the  features.  In  such  a  case,  even 
when  the  countenance  is  at  rest,  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  op- 
posite sides;  as  a  sound  muscle  is  scarcely  ever  so  thoroughly  relaxed  as 
one  that  is  perfectly  paralyzed;  but  this  difference  becomes  very  striking 
when  the  patient  smiles,  or  in  any  other  way  moves  his  features.  In  doubt- 
ful cases,  the  paralysis  may  be  at  once  detected  by  inducing  the  patient  to 
smile  or  laugh.  When  caused  by  disease  of  the  portio  dura,  it  is  usually 
more  complete  than  when  of  cerebral  origin.  In  the  latter  case,  some  power 
over  the  muscles  in  general  remains.  Thus,  in  the  cerebral  palsy  the  eyelids 
may  be  partially  closed,  in  consequence  of  some  remaining  mobility  in  the 
orbicularis  muscle ;  while,  in  that  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  the  power 
over  that  muscle  is  usually  quite  lost.  {Trousaeau.)  The  palsy  from  the 
latter  cause  is  often  preceded  or  attended  with  pain  in  the  ear.  (Jiamei 
Jackson.)  When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  portio  dura,  sensation  re- 
mains in  the  face,  and  mastication  is  not  affected ;  as  the  masseter  and  tem- 
poral muscles  derive  their  nervous  influence  from  another  source.  Should 
the  fifth  pair  be  diseased,  there  is  then  palsy  of  sensation,  with  or  without 
deficient  power  of  mastication.  One-half  of  the  face  is  insensible  to  the 
touch,  and  the  lip  is  equally  divided  between  the  morbid  and  healthy  state. 
Hence,  when  the  patient  drinks,  he  receives  the  impreMion  that  the  boiri 
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which  he  pats*  to  his  lips  is  broken.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  appears  to  hare 
two  roots,  like  the  spinal  neryes,  one  being  exclusively  sensorial,  and  the 
other  motor.  It  is  the  latter  which  snpplies  the  mnscles  that  close  the  jaws, 
which  may  therefore  be  paralyzed  when  the  whole  of  this  nerve  is  affected, 
or  may  escape,  if  the  disease  be  confined  to  the  sensorial  portion.  Occa- 
sionally the  paralysis  of  sensation  is  confined  to  one  small  isolated  portion  of 
the  cheek.     This  I  have  seen  in  a  case  of  severe  facial  neuralgia. 

The  eyelids  may  be  paralyzed  so  that  they  cannot  close,  or  cannot  open, 
under  the  influence  of  the  will.  Palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  ball  occasions 
strabismus.  There  may  also  be  a  loss  of  general  sensation  in  the  eye,  so  that 
the  conjunctiva  shall  cease  to  feel  the  contact  of  irritating  substances.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  severe  and  even  disorganizing  inflammation  of  the 
organ  is  apt  to  occur. 

The  muscles  of  deglutition  are  sometimes  exclusively  affected  with  palsy ; 
as  also  are  those  concerned  in  the  formation  of  voice.  In  some  instances, 
the  disease  is  confined  to  the  tongue,  in  which  case  the  patient,  without  losing 
his  voice,  is  unable  to  articulate.    He  can  make  a  sound,  but  he  cannot  speak. 

There  may  be  exclusive  palsy  of  the  rectum  or  of  the  bladder,  leading  to 
constipation  and  retention  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  incontinence  on  the  other, 
according  as  the  sphincters  may  or  may  not  be  involved. 

The  organs  of  special  sensation  are  not  unfreqnently  paralyzed ;  and  the 
same  general  observations  in  relation  to  the  real  seat  of  the  disease  apply  to 
them,  as  to  the  parts  already  referred  to ;  that  is,  the  paralytic  affiection  may 
originate  in  the  nervous  centres,  the  connecting  nervous  cords  or  filaments, 
or  in  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  several  organs.  Paralysis  of  sight  is 
called  amaurosiB,  and  is  usually  treated  of  in  works  upon  the  surgery  of  the 
eye,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Loss  or  diminution  of  the  sense  of  smell 
is  named  anosmia.  It  may  depend  on  disease  at  the  source  of  the  olfactory 
nerve,  in  its  course,  or  in  the  pituitary  membrane  itself  The  abuse  of  snuff 
is  said  sometimes  to  induce  it,  by  wearing  out  the  excitability  of  the  nerve. 
It  may  be  produced  also  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  membrane.  With 
some  it  appears  to  be  congenital.  Paralysis  of  taste,  or  agexuda,  is  occasion- 
ally met  with.  The  temporary  loss  of  taste  arising  from  inflammation  of  the 
tongue,  or  a  coating  of  fur  upon  its  surface,  scarcely  deserves  this  name. 
The  true  palsy  of  the  function  is  connected  with  an  altered  condition  of  the 
proper  nerves  of  taste,  or  of  the  centres  from  which  they  proceed.  Both  in 
this  affection  and  in  anosmia,  the  general  sensation  may  remain  ;  so  that  irri- 
tant substances  shall  occasion  uneasiness,  though  odours  and  tastes,  even  of 
the  strongest  kinds,  may  not  be  perceived.  Deafness  or  cophosis  may  be  a 
paralytic  affection,  though  not  necessarily  so.  Thus,  when  it  depends  upon 
stoppage  of  the  Eustachian  tube  or  external  meatus,  or  inflammation  of  the 
tympanum,  it  has  no  relation  to  palsy.  The  true  paralysis  of  hearing  may 
be  cerebral,  may  be  produced  by  injury  of  the  nerve  of  hearing  in  its  passage 
into  the  temporal  bone,  or  by  disease  affecting  the  nervous  expansion  within 
the  cavities  of  the  petrous  portion.  As  in  all  other  forms  of  palsy,  the  affec- 
tion may  be  organic,  or  merely  functional.  As  to  palsy  of  the  sense  of  touchy 
or  anaesthesia^  most  that  could  profitably  be  said,  on  the  present  occasion,  has 
been  embraced  in  the  preceding  observations.  Strictly  speaking,  the  nerves 
of  touch  are  probably  distinct  from  those  of  general  sensibility,  and  there  may 
be  palsy  of  one  without  a  similar  affection  of  the  other.  Thus,  when  the 
sense  of  touch  is  quite  lost  in  a  part,  so  that  the  shape  and  other  sensible  pro- 
perties of  a  body  cannot  be  appreciated,  the  sensibility  to  pain  not  unfre- 
qnently remains;  while,  in  the  state  of  artificial  somnambulism,  we  occasion- 
ally observe  a  complete  loss  of  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  though  the 
sense  of  touch  may  be  acute.    Yet  the  two  generally  go  together;  and  I  do 
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not  know  that  any  therapeatical  advantage  can   accnie   from   BeparatiDg 
them.* 

It  yet  remains  to  speak  of  pecaliar  kinds  of  palsy  differing,  either  by  their 
characters,  or  their  causes,  from  the  ordinary  affection. 

Paralysis  of  the  Insane, — This  has  attracted  mach  attention,  and  has  beea 
the  subject  of  close  research  by  MM.  Bayle,  Delaye,  Calmeil,  Parehape,  and 
others.  It  comes  on  usaally  in  the  course  of  certain  cases  of  insanity,  btt 
sometimes  begins  simnltaneously  with  the  mental  disorder,  and  sometimfli 
precedes  it.  It  seldom  occurs  in  the  young,  and  does  not  become  frequent 
\  until  after  the  age  of  thirty- five.     In  general,  the  first  symptoms  of  pandyas 

are  observed  in  the  organs  of  speech.     The  patient  hesitates  in  speaking,  or 
|,  stammers,  pronounces  words  imperfectly,  and  has  a  tremnloos  motion  of  the 

;  lips  and  tongue.     The  expression  of  the  countenance  changes.     Weakness  ia 

l'  the  lower  extremities  comes  on,  indicated  by  an  unsteady  gait,  and  a  dragging 

j  movement  of  the  feet  in  walking.     The  disease  extends  to  the  opper  extremi- 

;,  ties.     The  bladder  becomes  enfeebled,  the  urine  is  passed  with  difficnlty,Sod 

;.  a  resort  to  the  catheter  is  often  necessary.     At  length  the  power  of  locomo- 

y^  tion  ceases,  and  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  chair  or  bed.     Along  with  the 

'i  paralysis,  there  is  frequently  contraction  of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  lower 

extremities,  one  or  both  of  which  become  stiffly  flexed.    Sometimes  the  patieoi 
is  attacked  with  convulsions,  or  tetanic  paroxysms,  which  may  occur  on  both 
sides,  or  be  confined  to  one.     In  the  end,  incontinence  of  urine  and  involui* 
L  tary  feculent  discharges  occur,  gangrenous  ulcers  form,  and  the  mind  is  re- 

duced to  the  lowest  stage  of  imbecility.  In  this  condition,  the  organic  actioii 
go  on  often  with  considerable  vigour,  and  the  patient  may  live  for  months  or 
years.  Finally,  however,  deglutition  becomes  paralyzed,  respiration  enfeebled, 
the  heart  beats  more  and  more  feebly,  and  the  patient  dies  either  from  i 
\  gradual  failure  of  the  organic  processes,  or  from  a  snperrening  attack  of  cere- 

i  bral  congestion.     Dissection  almost  invariably  reveals  softening  of  the  gray 

matter  of  the  brain,  induration  or  softening  of  the  white  matter,  and  signs  of 
chronic  meningitis.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  indefinite,  varving  from  a 
few  weeks  to  many  years.  Calmeil  states  the  average  at  thirteen  mootba 
The  disease  is  generally  fatal,  almost  invariably  so  when  it  becomes  confirmed. 
Shaking  Palsy, — Paralysis  Agitans, — This  affection  is  characterized  by  a 
continued  tremulousness,  generally  first  observed  in  the  opper  extremitiai 
and  the  head,  but  extending  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  over  the  whole  body. 
It  is  most  striking  in  the  hand.  In  the  beginning  it  is  litte  noticed,  unless 
npon  the  occasion  of  some  unusnal  exertion  or  mental  emotion ;  but  in  the 
end  it  becomes  constant,  and  continues  even  during  sleep,  with  which  it  some* 
times  interferes  by  its  violence.  The  muscular  debility  gradually  increases, 
until  at  last  locomotion  becomes  impossible,  and  articulation  and  deglutitioa 
difficult ;  the  patient  loses  command  over  the  sphincter  muscles ;  and,  coma 
or  mild  delirium  supervening,  the  case  terminates  in  death.     The  disease  af- 

*  The  degree  of  ansssthesta  may  be  measured,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  by  a 
method  suggested  by  £.  H.  Weber.  Wheo  the  two  blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes are  applied  to  the  surface,  within  a  certain  distance  apart,  they  are  felt  as  cm 
upon  the  healthy  skin;  beyond  this  distance  both  points  are  felt;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  of  sensibility  is  the  distance  between  the  points  at  which  they  produce  hoi  a 
single  impression.  Sometimes  in  this  mode  a  commencing  paralysis  of  touch  can  bt 
detected  when  it  would  be  scarcely  sensible  otherwise.  Ascertain  what  h  the  greatest 
distance  consistent  with  singleness  of  impression  on  a  part  of  the  surface  undoubtedly 
sound,  and,  if  the  distance  is  considerably  greater  in  another  part,  the  latter  may  be  h^ 
ferred  to  be  paralysed  in  proportion  to  the  distance.  Dr.  Sieveking  has  iuTenied  an  ia- 
strument,  based  on  the  same  principle,  and  consisting  of  a  rod  of  bell-metaU  graduated 
into  inches  and  tenths,  upon  which  slide  two  movable  points,  so  that  the  relative  dis- 
tance at  which  the  two  points  are  felt  as  one,  and  which  is  the  measure  of  the  degree 
of  paralysis,  may  be  seen  aocuratdy  by  a  glance  of  the  eje.  {NoU  to  tiU/purtk  wU 
Jiftk  tdUiont.) 
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fects  especially  tbe  old,  and  those  worn  ont  by  excessive  intellectual  or  cor- 
poreal labour,  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  other  sensnal  indulgences.  Some 
constitutions  are  strongly  disposed  to  this  form  of  palsy,  and  fall  into  it  with- 
out any  exciting  cause. 

Very  similar  to  the  complaint  just  noticed  is  the  tremulousness  sometimes 
experienced  by  certain  artizans,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  mercury,  because 
it  is  more  especially  the  workers  in  that  metal  who  are  affected.  Along  with 
the  tremors,  there  are  occasionally  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  and 
tbe  agitation  sometimes  amounts  almost  to  conyulsions.  In  its  course  and 
termination,  the  disease  is  similar  to  that  last  mentioned ;  but  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  cure,  if  not  far  adyanced,  by  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

Eheumalic  Palsy. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  the  disease,  com- 
ing on  after  exposure  to  cold.  It  may  be  quite  local,  affecting  only  one  or  a 
fsw  muscles,  or  it  may  have  the  form  of  paraplegia.  It  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  pain,  but  is  probably  quite  as  often  without  it.  The  sensibility  is 
unimpaired.  If  tbe  affection  continue  long,  the  muscles  may  become  atrophied 
from  want  of  use,  and  contract  variously  so  as  to  produce  distortion  of  the 
limbs.  The  most  frequent  seat  of  it  is  the  forearm  or  shoulder.  Sometimes 
it  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  supplied  by  the  portio  dura.  Tbe  dis- 
ease is  probably  seated  in  the  nervous  sheaths  in  the  local  cases,  and  in  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  when  it  is  paraplegic. 

Hysterical  Palsy. — Palsy  occurring  in  hysterical  persons,  and  not  traceable 
to  any  special  lesion,  is  usually  thus  designated.  Sensibility  is  generally 
lessened  along  with  the  loss  of  voluntary  motion;  but  the  contractility  under 
electric  excitation  remains. 

Lead  Palsy. — Under  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  preparations  of  lead, 
a  variety  of  palsy  not  unfrequently  occurs,  sometimes  originally,  but  much 
oftener  as  a  sequel  to  colica  pictonnm.  The  affection  usually  first  attacks 
the  hand  and  forearm.  Weakness  is  felt  in  the  hand  and  wrist,  which  in- 
creases until  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  use  them.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
form  of  paralysis  is  that  the  extensor  muscles  are  chiefly  affected,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  fingers  are  usually  flexed  on  the  hand,  and  the  hand  on 
t^e  forearm.  But  the  flexion  is  not  rigid,  and  the  parts  can  be  easily  placed 
in  their  proper  position.  Neuralgic  pains  are  occasionally  felt  in  the  arm, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  muscles  affected  become  flabby,  wither, 
and  undergo  a  change  in  colour,  which  has  led  to  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  they  are  converted  into  fatty  matter.  Should  the  action  of  the  poison 
continue,  the  paralytic  phenomena  extend  to  other  portions  of  the  body,  the 
special  senses  are  invaded,  and  the  patient  dies  at  length  from  debility  of 
the  brain.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lead  acts  directly  on  the 
paralyzed  tissue ;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  the  muscles  affected  by  it 
nave  lost  their  irritability,  which  is  often  retained  in  cases  of  palsy  dependent 
on  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  connecting  cords.  (See  Arch.  G^n,, 
ie  ser.,  xxii.  12.) 

Other  metals  are  accused  of  occasionally  inducing  palsy,  and  the  effect  is 
especially  ascribed  to  arsenic. 

Causes. — Upon  this  point  sufficient  has  been  said  already,  in  connection 
with  the  several  pathological  conditions  of  which  palsy  is  a  symptom.  In 
general  terms,  it  may  be  repeated  that  whatever  interferes  with  the  structural 
integrity  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  conducting  nervous  filaments,  or  the 
ultimate  nervous  ramifications,  and  whatever  greatly  depresses,  either  by  a 
direct  agency  or  through  a  previous  excessive  excitement,  the  nervous  func- 
tions, whether  at  the  periphery  or  at  the  centre,  may  become  a  remote  cause 
of  paralytic  symptoms.  The  causes  of  the  special  forms  of  palsy  have  been 
referred  to,  in  the  preceding  accounts  of  its  several  varieties. 
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organization,  as  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  connected  with  defective  nn- 
tritioQ  or  impoverished  blood,  a  tonic  and  supporting  treatment  becomes 
necessary;  and,  under  these  circnmstances,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  vegetable  tonics,  and  nutritions  food. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  when  the  palsy  originates  in  tumours,  or  any 
other  removable  cause  affecting  one  of  the  nervous  trunks,  attention  should 
be  promptly  directed  towards  the  correction  of  the  evil ;  and  it  is  a  primary 
rule,  applicable  to  all  varieties  of  the  disease,  to  prevent  the  continued  action 
of  the  cause  whatever  that  may  be. 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  cause  of  the  palsy  has 
been  remedied,  and  the  affection  remains  only  in  consequence  of  debility,  or 
a  habit  of  inaction  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  nerves  themselves,  an  indi- 
cation is  offered  for  a  new  course  of  treatment.  It  now  becomes  advisable  to 
make  use  of  measures  calculated  to  excite  the  nervous  actions.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  to  resort  to  these  measures  early  in  the  disease,  and  while  the 
organic  cause  is  still  in  operation.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Some  evidences  of  muscular  action,  or  restored  sensibility,  may 
occasionally  result  from  stimulating  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  nervous  ex- 
tremities, under  these  circumstances ;  but  the  apparent  advantage  is  tempo- 
rary and  delusive.  The  real  source  of  the  evil  is  increased.  What  good  can 
possibly  arise  from  stimulating  a  portion  of  brain,  already  goaded  by  inflam- 
mation, or  weltering  in  effused  blood  ?  or  from  exciting  a  palsied  limb,  when 
cut  off  from  the  sources  of  its  power?  The  indication  is  clearly,  first,  to  cor- 
rect all  organic  derangements,  to  put  the  vital  instrument  into  the  best  pos- 
sible order,  and  then  to  excite  it  if  necessary  into  action.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  palsy  is  dependent  on  a  depressing  agency,  and  the  affection  is 
functional  from  the  commencement  To  such  cases,  the  treatment  suitable  to 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  former  variety  may  be  applied  in  the  beginning. 
Of  this  kind,  for  example,  is  the  disease  produced  by  lead. 

The  remedies  of  a  stimulant  character  operate  either  through  the  system, 
or  locally.  The  most  efficient  of  the  constitutional  remedies  is  nux  vomica, 
or  its  alkaline  principles,  strychnia  and  brucia.  These  act  by  a  direct  stimu- 
lant influence  upon  the  nervous  tissue,  and  especially  promote  the  motor 
power.  When  properly  timed,  they  are  undoubtedly  sometimes  very  benefi- 
cial ;  though  capable  of  doing  great  mischief  if  prematurely  or  improperly 
used.  AH  evidences  of  excitement  and  of  inflammation  should  have  subsided 
before  they  are  resorted  to.  In  hemorrhagic  cases,  time  should  have  been 
allowed  for  the  clot  to  become  isolated  from  the  cerebral  tissue  (see  Apoplexy)^ 
and  thus  to  cease  acting  as  a  source  of  irritation.  Two  or  three  months  at 
least  should,  as  a  general  rule,  have  elapsed  before  the  remedy  is  resorted  to, 
and  often  a  much  longer  time  than  this.  When  employed,  it  should  be  with 
great  caution ;  and,  if  the  complaint  is  in  any  degree  aggravated,  it  should 
be  withdrawn  at  once.  The  best  preparations,  upon  the  whole,  are  probably 
the  alcoholic  extract  and  strychnia.  Of  the  latter,  not  more  than  one-twelfth 
of  a  grain  should  be  given  at  first,  and  this  should  not  be  repeated  oftener 
than  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Should  it  produce  no  effect,  the  dose  may 
be  increased  gradually  until  slight  startings  or  involuntary  contractions  of  the 
muscles  take  place,  or  some  feeling  of  stiffness  about  the  neck  or  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  first  observable  effects  of  the  remedy  is  to  occasion  a  pricking 
sensation  in  the  affected  limb ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  first  involun- 
tary contractions  which  it  produces  are  usually  in  the  paralyzed  part  Some- 
times strychnia  may  be  beneficially  applied  endermically.  One-quarter  of  a 
grain  of  it  may  be  sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  surface  in  the  epigastrium,  or 
on  the  inside  of  the  arm  or  thigh,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  nervous 
centres ;  and  the  application  may  be  repeated  twice  daily. 
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iDflammatory  excitement  in  tbe  spinal  colamn,  snppoting  the  affection  to 
have  originated  in  this  condition.  In  paralytic  affections  of  the  tongne  and 
fances,  the  local  stimnlants,  when  nsed,  should  be  employed  in  the  manner 
of  masticatories  or  gargles.  The  former  mode  is  probably  the  best  Ginger 
root»  horseradish,  mezereon,  pellitory,  or,  if  something  exceedingly  acrid  is 
wanted,  the  root  of  the  Amm  triphyllum,  may  be  nsed.  In  palsy  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  stimulating  errhines  may  be  employed,  snch  as  veratmm 
album  or  yellow  sulphate  of  mercury,  duly  diluted.  In  rheunuUic  or  Ays- 
terical  paUy,  narcotics  are  sometimes  advantageous,  especially  opium  in  the 
form  of  Dover's  powder;  and  chloroform  may  prove  useful,  applied  locally, 
or  given  internally  with  camphor.  In  the  shaking  paUy,  after  the  re- 
moval of  any  known  cause,  gentle  tonics,  the  nervous  stimulants  or  anti- 
spasmodics,  and,  when  not  contraindicated  by  cerebral  disease,  the  nar- 
cotics may  be  used;  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open. 
M.  Piorry  has  treated  the  mercurial  palsy  very  efficiently  by  causing  the 
patient  to  drink  very  copiously  of  cold  water,  even  to  the  amount  of  three 
gallons  daily,  and  conjoining  the  use  of  long-continued  bathing  and  friction. 
Iodide  of  potassium  is  strongly  recommended  in  the  same  affection,  under 
the  impression  that  it  serves  to  eliminate  the  merenry  through  the  kidneys. 
The  lead  palsy  generally  gets  well  under  the  measures  recommended  for 
colica  pictonum.  When  unattended  with  that  affection,  it  may  be  treated 
with  nux  vomica  or  strychnia  internally,  the  warm  or  hot-bath,  the  sulphur- 
bath,  and  the  various  local  measures  above  recommended,  especially  repeated 
blistering  to  the  forearms.  Alum,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  moderate  continued 
mercurial  impression  may  be  tried,  one  after  the  other,  in  obstinate  cases. 
Iodide  of  potassium  will  probably  prove  uiseful  by  eliminating  the  lead ;  and 
it  is  now  considered  by  many  as  the  most  effectual  remedy.  In  the  falling  of 
the  hand  consequent  on  palsy  of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  ha^  should  be 
supported  in  an  extended  position  by  splints,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  mechanical  stretching  of  the  relaxed  muscles ;  blisters  being  at  the 
same  time  successively  applied  along  the  back  of  the  wrist  and  forearm. 
This  affection  is  said  to  have  been  cured  by  frequent  immersion  of  the  hand 
and  arm  in  a  bath  of  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium.  Inunction  with 
ointment  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium  has  also  been  recommended. 

In  all  cases  of  palsy,  the  temperature  of  the  part  affected  should  be 
guarded.  As  it  is  at  the  same  time  insensible  to  the  changes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  them  than  in  health,  because  possessed 
of  less  vital  power  of  resistance,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  have  a  watchful 
care  over  it  As  the  bowels  are  apt  to  become  loaded  with  feculent  matter, 
in  consequence  of  the  insensibility  of  the  rectum,  and  the  bladder  to  be  dis- 
tended with  urine  from  a  similar  want  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  from  paralysis 
of  its  muscular  coat,  the  attendant  mnst  keep  a  careftil  watch  over  these 
functions,  employing,  in  the  former  case,  mild  laxatives,  enemata,  or,  when 
these  fail,  mechanical  means  for  emptying  the  rectum,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
if  necessary,  the  catheter. 


Article 

HYSTERIA. 


Htsteria  (from  btrctpoi^  uterus)  is  a  disease  consisting  in  a  morbid  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  showing  itself  in  occasional  convulsive  parox- 
ysms, and  diversified  functional  disorder.  It  is  characterised  by  the  extreme 
diversity  and  changeableaess  of  its  symptoms,  which  come  rapidly,  and  as 
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of  one  after  the  other,  sometimes  falling  into  a  qoiet  state  resembling  sleep, 
gradually  retnrns  to  her  ordinary  condition,  thongh  with  feelings  of  fatlgpie 
and  soreness,  occasionally  with  temporary  cataleptic  stiffness,  or  partial  palsy 
of  some  part  of  the  body,  and  not  unfreqaently  with  a  copious  flow  of  coloori^ 
less  urine.  All  these  symptoms,  however,  at  length  disappear ;  and  then  the 
patient  experiences  great  relief,  often  feeling  better  than  for  a  long  time  pre- 
▼ioosly ;  as  if  the  morbid  excitability  had  exhausted  itself,  and  given  place, 
for  a  time,  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  nervons  system. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  fifteen  minutes  to  several 
hours,  and  sometimes  it  continues  for  two  or  three  days,  though  with  re- 
missions of  the  convulsions,  and  intervals,  if  not  of  conscioosness,  yet  of 
calm  stupor.  In  many  instances,  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  convulsions, 
the  patient  being  quite  conscious  in  the  intervals;  and  in  this  condition, 
with  longer  or  shorter  respite,  the  affection  may  continue  for  many  days  or 
weeks. 

But  the  paroxysm  varies  exceedingly  in  character  and  intensity.  Some- 
times it  consists  simply  in  feelings  of  abdominal  or  pectoral  distress,  with 
troubled  breathing,  sensations  as  of  choking  in  the  throat,  bursts  of  weeping 
or  of  laughter,  and  slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  not  amounting  to  con- 
vulsions, and  without  loss  of  consciousness.  Sometimes  the  prominent  sen- 
sation is  that,  before  alluded  to,  of  the  globus  hystericus,  as  of  a  ball  in  the 
abdomen,  rising  to  the  epigastrium  and  the  throat,  and  probably  owing  to  a 
spasmodic  constriction  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  of  the  oesophagus.  Bat 
this  symptom  is  much  less  frequent  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  descrip- 
tions in  most  of  the  books. 

Another  variety  of  the  paroxysm  is  that  of  quiet  coma.  The  patient  lies 
perfectly  motionless,  with  the  eyes  closed,  apparently  without  consciousness, 
and  incapable  of  being  roused  by  the  loudest  sounds,  shaking,  pinching,  &c., 
to  which  she  seems  to  be  quite  insensible.  The  respiration  is  sometimes  so 
feeble  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible,  the  surface  is  cool,  and  bystanders  are  apt 
to  think  that  the  patient  is  dead ;  but  the  pulse,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is 
always  perceptible,  and  the  countenance,  though  calm  and  motionless,  wants 
the  sunken  aspect  of  death,  and  is  rather  as  of  one  sleeping.  In  these  cases 
I  have  generally  found,  since  the  custom  of  examining  the  spine  has  come 
into  vogue,  that  there  was  great  sensitiveness  to  pressure  upon  some  one  or 
more  of  the  spinous  processes,  evinced  by  the  starting  and  writhing  of  the 
patient,  though  without  being  thoroughly  roused.  This  comatose  state 
sometimes  continues  for  one,  two,  or  three  days. 

The  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  is  usually  quite  irregular,  at  intervals 
varying  from  a  day,  or  less  than  a  day,  to  months,  depending  partly  on  the 
degree  of  accumulated  excitability  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  patient, 
partly  on  the  variable  incidents  which  may  disturb  her  physical  or  mental 
equability.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  tends  to  give  a 
periodical  character  to  the  nervous  symptoms.  They  are  very  apt  to  be 
worse  about  the  menstrual  period,  and  some  women  have  a  regular  hysteri- 
cal paroxysm  at  that  time.  Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  notion  that 
the  moon  exercises  some  influence  over  the  affection.  When  the  monthly 
changes  of  that  planet  coincide  with  the  return  of  the  igenses,  some  confu- 
sion, in  relation  to  the  etiology  of  the  paroxysms,  may  readily  happen  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  mysterious.  Like  most  other 
purely  nervous  affections,  the  hysterical  paroxysms  occasionally  assume  the 
types  characteristic*  of  intermittent  fever,  and  are  then  regarded  by  some, 
though  without  sufficient  Teason,  as  nothing  more  than  that  disease  in  a  coa- 
cealed  form. 

It  is  highly  important  for  the  practitioner  not  only  to  be  able  to  recogr 
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the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma,  is  eyery  now  and  then  noticed.    Deep 
sighs,  yawning,  and  hiccoogh  are  frequent  hysterical  phenomena. 

The  circniation  scarcely  suffers  less  than  the  other  functions  mentioned. 
Palpitations  of  the  gpreatest  violence,  attended  eyen  with  the  bellows  mor- 
mnr,  are  ?ery  freqnent,  alarming  the  patient  and  the  practitioner  with  the 
fears  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  from  the  phenomena  of  Which,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  exceeding  capricioosness,  and  the 
freqnent  perfect  calmness  of  the  circulation.  Troublesome  aortic  pulsations 
are  also  sometimes  felt  at  the  epigastrium;  and  the  pulse  is  exceedingly 
irregular,  being  at  one  time  yery  frequent,  at  another  time  perhaps  slower 
than  natural,  and  almost  always  easily  disturbed  by  slight  causes. 

Secretion,  which  is  so  much  under  nervous  influence,  could  not  but  be 
affected  by  derangements  of  that  influence  such  as  occur  in  hysteria.  The 
liver  and  kidneys  are  especially  liable  to  suffer,  and  almost  all  the  functioniJ 
disorders  incident  to  the  biliary  and  urinary  organs  may  be  looked  for  in 
this  complaint  Both  secretions  may  be  deficient,  excessive,  or  variously 
altered.  The  urine  is  sometimes  so  copious  as  to  imitate  diabetes,  and  in 
some  rare  cases  has  been  almost  or  entirely  suppressed.  In  the  latter  con- 
dition, the  constitution  appears  occasionally  to  protect  itself  by  an  elimination 
of  the  urinary  principles  through  some  other  outlet;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  evideoce  in  favour  of  those  cases,  in  which  a  liquid  having  the 
odour  of  urine  is  asserted  to  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  nmbilicus,  the 
external  meatus,  the  stomach,  &c.;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  great 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  insane  propensity  to  deception,  evinced  by 
some  females  under  these  circumstances.  The  excretion  of  urine  is  liable 
to  still  greater  irregularity,  as  it  is  more  under  the  influence  of  the  deranged 
will.  Sometimes  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  bladder  renders  the  excre- 
tion for  the  time  impossible;  but  much  more  frequently  the  retention  is  in 
gome  degree  voluntary,  and  it  is  of  great  impertance  not  to  encourage  this 
morbid  propensity  by  unnecessary  instrumental  aid.  A  general  irritation 
of  the  urinary  organs  is  occasionally  evinced,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  nephritis  and  inflammatory  affections  of  the  passages.  A 
phenomenon  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  now  and  then  met 
with  in  hysterical  patients,  is  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membranes, 
especially  that  of  the  fauces  and  air-passages,  of  a  red  fluid  resembling 
diluted  blood,  thongh  not  coagulable.  This  has  sometimes  been  noticed 
in  amenorrhosa,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  vicarious  to  the  menses; 
but  I  have  seen  it  in  cases  in  which  the  menstrual  function  was  apparently 
healthy. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  this  singular  disease  is  that  already 
alluded  to,  of  the  apparent  vigour  of  the  nutritive  function  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  disorder.  Sometimes,  however,  this  function  suffers  with  the 
rest,  and  the  patient  becomes  emaciated ;  but,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is 
always  some  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  organic  disease. 

The  reproductive  function  is  peculiarly  liable  to  derangement  So  com- 
mon, indeed,  is  disorder  of  the  uterus,  that  it  has  g^ven  its  name  to  the  com- 
plaint Occasionally  the  uterus,  upon  examination,  is  found  displaced,  being 
either  prolapsed  or  retroverted.  Menstruation  may  be  painful,  excessive, 
scanty,  or  suppressed;  and  there  may  be  a  general  irritable  state  of  the 
organ,  with  or  without  disorder  of  the  secretion.  Yet  the  disease  consti- 
tutes no  necessary  bar  to  conception  and  pregnancy.  Cases,  too,  of  hys- 
teria are  not  uncommon,  in  which  no  derangement  of  the  sexual  organs  can 
be  discovered. 

The  nervous  system  exhibits  above  all  others  a  proneness  to  derangement 
That  system  is,  indeed,  the  TSfy  seat  and  thiona  of  the  disease;  and,  in  its 
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Tarioos  ramifications,  are  displayed  almost  all  the  fantastic  Tarries  of  thb 
cnrions  affection.  Of  the  general  ner^ons  phenomena,  pain  of  one  kind  or 
another  is  among  the  most  frequent  Neuralgia  is  Tery  often  a  parely  hys- 
terical affection.  Headache  is  Tery  common,  and  sometimes  almost  insop- 
portably  violent.  A  freqnent  form  of  it  is  that  denominated  clavus  hysteri- 
cus ;  a  fixe'd  pain  in  one  spot,  generally  over  the  eye.  But  it  is  often  also 
more  or  less  diffused,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  diversities  incident  to  this  af- 
fection from  other  causes.  (See  Headache.)  Pains  in  the  chest,  too,  are 
very  frequent,  especially  on  the  left  side  under  the  mamma.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  are  sometimes  very  severe  and  obstinate.  The  mamma  itaelf  is 
occasionally  acutely  painful,  giving  rise  even  to  the  suspicion  of  cancer,  and 
I  causing  great  distress  on  this  score.     It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  individnally 

of  the  neuralgic  pains  in  the  abdomen,  the  spine,  the  urinary  and  sexual 
organs,  and  the  extremities.  The  joints  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  violent 
pains,  much  increased  by  pressure  and  motion ;  which  have  occasionally  been 
mistaken  for  evidences  of  inflammation.  One  of  the  best  diagnostic  symp- 
toms, in  these  cases,  is  the  superficial  character  of  the  tenderness.  The  pa- 
tient is  apt  to  complain  as  much,  when  the  skin  is  merely  pinched,  as  when 
the  surface  of  the  joint  is  pressed  upon.  Morbid  cutaneous  sensitiveness  is 
indeed  a  common  symptom  of  the  disease.  Pressure  on  any  part  of  the 
body  will,  in  hysterical  cases,  often  occasion  much  apparent  uneasiness ;  and 
not  unfrequently,  when  the  physician  supposes  that  he  has  detected  inflam- 
mation  of  some  internal  organ,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  on  pressure  over 
it,  he  will  find  upon  trial  that  the  patient  will  make  similar  complaints,  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  surface  may  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment 
This  tenderness  is  peculiarly  apt  to  be  evinced  by  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  spine.  One  of  the  most  common  complaints  by  hysterical  patients  is  of 
general  and  vague  discomfort,  of  sensations  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
which  they  cannot  describe,  or  feelings  of  soreness,  uneasiness,  and  aching  in 
the  limbs,  which  induce  a  constant  restlessness,  and  disposition  to  motion. 

The  special  senses  frequently  suffer.  Intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  per- 
verted vision,  noises  of  various  kinds  in  the  ears,  and  derangements  of  the 
senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch  are  not  uncommon. 

The  function  of  voluntary  motion  is  notoriously  perverted.  The  charac- 
teristic convulsions  of  hysteria  have  already  been  spoken  of.  The  muscles 
sometimes  contract  rigidly,  as  in  tetanus.  Instances  every  now  and  then 
occur  in  which  permanent  contractions  take  place,  with  deformity  of  the 
limbs,  and  even  distortion  of  the  body.  Catalepsy  is  also  sometimes  imitated; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  hysteria  has  even  put  on  the  characters  of  hydrophobia. 
The  opposite  condition  of  palsy  sometimes  occurs;  and  hysterical  paralytns 
is  not  a  very  rare  affection.  Like  other  affections  connected  with  the  hys- 
terical state,  this  is  distinguishable  from  most  other  varieties  of  palsy  by  its 
comparatively  ready  curability. 

The  sensorial  functions  are  greatly  disturbed.  Attention  has  been  already 
called  to  the  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  perverted  vision  of  hysteria. 
Vertiginous  sensationsi  are  very  common.  Sleep  is  often  greatly  disturbed. 
The  occasional  attacks  of  stupor  have  been  noticed.  These  may  be  taken  for 
cerebral  meningitis  by  the  inexperienced.  They  are,  however,  readily  distin- 
guishable by  the  expression  of  the  fiace,  which  is  not  that  of  profound  com% 
and  by  the  state  of  the  skin  and  the  pulse,  which  are  often  natural,  not  to 
speak  of  the  spinal  tenderness,  which,  when  observed,  is  an  almost  iuMlible 
test.  The  patient  is  exceedingly  liable  to  spells  of  causeless  low  spirits,  with 
various  marks  of  nervous  disorder,  which  are  popularly  called  the  vapours. 
Occasionally  the  spirits  are,  equally  without  cause,  excessively  elated.  The 
patient  will  at  one  time  burst  into  taars  or  sobbing,'  at  another  time  into  g(f- 
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gliDfT  or  laaghter;  and  in  either  case  without  anj  assignable  reason.  The 
temper  is  apt  to  be  impatient,  capricioas,  and  whimsical.  Slight  caoses  ex- 
cite anger,  and  bring  on  convalsions  or  other  nervoas  paroxysms.  Occa- 
sionallj  the  cerebral  functions  are  so  much  deranged  that  the  disease  amounts 
to  insanity.  This  shows  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  modes.  Sometimes  the 
patient  is  obstinately  silent,  hides  her  head  nnder  the  bedclothes,  refnses  to 
show  her  tongue,  to  take  her  medicine,  &c.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
she  is  talkatiye,  and  tells  of  strange  sights  that  she  has  seen,  or  incidents  in 
which  she  has  been  concerned,  both  eqnally  unreal;  sings,  dances,  or  makes 
other  whimsical  motions.  One  of  the  strange  tendencies  of  hysterical  in- 
sanity is  to  deceive  others  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  urinary  and  genital 
functions ;  and  the  patient  will  sometimes  take  gpreat  pains,  and  contrive  the 
most  skilful  plans  to  convince  her  attendant  that  she  haa  retention  of  urine, 
or  passes  calculi  flx)m  her  bladder,  or  throws  up  urine  from  her  stomach,  &c. 
This  tendency  in  hysteria  is  sometimes,  in  part,  founded  upon  a  desire  to 
attract  commiseration  and  sympathy,  or  to  become  an  object  of  attention  or 
notoriety,  sometimes  upon  a  prurience  in  the  sexual  propensities ;  but  quite 
as  frequently  it  is  probably  real  insanity.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  this 
form  of  mental  alienation  from  insanity  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  former  is 
often  a  trivial  affection,  is  generally  harmless,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
condemn  the  patient  to  a  residence  among  lunatics,  which  might  convert  it 
into  a  serious  disease.  It  is  distinguishable  by  its  changeableness,  its  fre- 
quent disappearance  and  return,  and  the  presence  of  various  other  symp- 
toms characteristic  of  hysteria. 

In  every  case  of  hysteria,  the  practitioner  should  examine  the  state  of  the 
spine.  He  will  often  find  tenderness  when  the  spinous  processes  are  pressed; 
and  this  is  not  only  an  important  diagnostic  sign,  but  also  affords  valuable 
indications  of  treatment 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  understand  that  he  is  not  to  look 
for  all  of  the  above  phenomena  in  every  c.ase  of  hysteria.  Some  patients 
present  one,  others  another  set  of  symptoms,  and  the  same  patient  exhibits 
very  different  symptoms  at  different  times.  There  is  every  grade  of  the  dis- 
ease, from  the  mild  attacks  called  the  vapours,  to  the  most  violent  convulsive 
or  comatose  paroxysms;  from  a  few  slight  nervous  irregularities,  occurring 
now  and  then,  to  an  almost  uninterrupted  continuance  for  months  or  years 
of  the  most  distressing  complications  of  functional  disorder.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  disease  gradually  yields  to  time  and  remedies ;  in  others,  it  dis- 
appears abruptly,  either  not  to  return,  or  only  as  a  new  attack  after  a  long 
interval.  It  is  apt  to  decline  with  advancing  life,  and  to  go  off  entirely  about 
or  after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  Pregnancy  is  said  occasionally  to 
suspend  it  Should  it  persist,  with  severity,  for  several  years,  there  is  some 
danger  that  it  may  end  in  more  serious  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy,  mania,  or 
disease  of  the  heart  Sometimes  it  degenerates  into  hypochondriasis,  with 
failure  of  memory,  and  mental  weakness.  It  is  almost  never  directly  fatal 
Instances  have  occurred  in  which  fatal  apoplexy  supervened  upon  the  hys- 
terical paroxysm ;  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  probably  purely  accidental ; 
auch  as  might  result  from  any  cause  producing  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head. 

Anatomical  Characters, — Nothing  has  been  discovered  upon  post-mortem 
examination  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  hysteria ;  except  in  so  far  as  the 
absence  of  observable  lesions,  having  any  reference  to  this  affection,  in  patients 
who  have  died  of  other  complaints  while  labouring  under  it,  may  be  considered 
as  a  proof  of  its  purely  functional  nature. 

Causes. — An  unusual  degree  of  excitability  or  mobility  of  the  nervoua 
qrstem  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  hysteria.    This  ia  aometimes  received 
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disorder  of  the  ntems;  and  is  pecoliarlj  apt  to  exhibit  its  characteristic  symp- 
toms at  the  menstrual  periods.  But  this  exclnsi?e  nterine  theory  cannot  be 
Bopported.  Almost  all  the  best  writers  admit  that  the  disease  now  and  then 
occnrs  in  males ;  and  in  women,  though  it  is  certainly  most  frequent  between 
puberty  and  the  change  of  life,  it  is  yet  occasionally  noticed  before  the  for- 
mer, and  subsequent  to  the  latter  of  these  periods.  Besides,  cases  are  not 
uncommon  in  which  the  uterus  and  its  functions  are,  so  far  as  can  be  as<^er- 
tained,  perfectly  sound. 

Another  theory  places  the  disease  exclosiyely  in  the  brain.  But  the  eyi- 
deuces  of  spinal  participation  are  at  least  as  strong  as  those  which  point  to 
the  brain;  and  the  firequent  disorders  of  almost  all  the  organic  functions 
would  seem  to  proTe,  that  the  ganglionic  centres  are  not  without  their  in- 
flnence. 

The  very  frequent  complication  of  spinal  tenderness  has  induced  Dr.  Tate 
and  others  to  make  the  spinal  marrow  the  special  seat  of  the  disorder ;  but 
cases  occur  in  which  this  symptom  is  quite  wanting,  and  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  any  other  than  a  cerebral  origin. 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  these  exclnsiye  hypotheses  are  too  partial  The 
whole  nervous  system,  in  all  its  centres,  and  in  all  its  ramifications,  exhibits 
signs  of  deraogement;  and  as  each  part  of  it  is  occasionally,  to  all  appear- 
ance, independently  deranged,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  no  one  part  was 
the  essential  or  exclusiye  seat  of  the  disease.  The  nature  of  the  complaint 
seems  to  be  a  morbidly  excessive  excitability  of  the  whole  neryous  system, 
which  renders  it  liable  to  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  causes  insufficient  ma- 
terially to  disturb  its  action  in  health.  The  influence  of  the  uterine  system 
is  probably  that  which  its  very  existence  exerts  over  the  nervous.  The  office 
of  reproduction  in  the  female  is  a  most  complicated  and  important  function, 
which,  in  order  that  its  several  operations  may  be  sustained  in  due  harmony, 
requires  the  constant  oversight  and  interference  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
must,  therefore,  be  in  a  condition  of  excitability,  capable  of  answering  quickly 
to  the  calls  that  may  be  made  upon  it,  and  of  consequence  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  disturbed  by  morbid  causes.  Hence  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  women,  and  at  that  age  when  the  uterine  functions  are  in  full 
vigour.  Uterine  disorder  may  give  rise  to  hysterical  symptoms,  jnst  as  in- 
testinal disorder  is  known  to  do.  Neither  is  essential ;  and  probably  both 
are  quite  as  frequently  the  results  of  the  hysterical  condition,  as  they  are 
themselves  exciting  causes  of  its  peculiar  phenomena. 

Diagnosis. — The  affection  with  which  the  hysterical  paroxysms  are  most 
liable  to  be  confounded  is  epilepsy.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
them ;  as  the  one  is  often  curable,  the  other  when  fully  established  but  too 
firequently  bids  defiance  to  medicine.  Hysteria  compared  with  epilepsy  is 
in  general  a  trivial  disease.  The  most  prominent  diagnostic  symptoms  are, 
on  the  part  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  the  comparative  unpreparedness  of 
the  patient,  the  sudden  cry  at  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  the  frightful  dis- 
tortion of  the  features,  the  permanent  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
the  livid  turgescence  of  the  face,  the  foaming  at  the  mouth,  the  small  quan- 
tity of  air  admitted  into  the  lungs  in  respiration,  the  comparative  brevity 
of  the  convulsive  portion  of  the  fit,  and  the  profound  coma  which  attends 
the  convulsions,  and  continues  for  some  time  after  they  have  ceased.  In 
hysteria,  the  paroxysm  generally  comes  on  less  suddenly,  or  if  sudden  has  an 
obvious  cause ;  there  ia  no  loud  cry  at  the  outset ;  the  features  are  seldom 
distorted,  and  foam  seldom  appears  at  the  lips;  the  pupils  often  change 
upon  exposure  to  the  light ;  the  face,  though  flushed,  is  usually  bright  red, 
and  not  livid;  the  respiration  is  less  embarrassed;  there  is  throughout  the 
paroxynns  an  appearance  as  of  a  concealed  will,  obacurely  mingling  with' 
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Qsefol.  E?en  the  ordinary  pargative  enema,  by  eyacnating  the  bowels, 
and  thus  removing  a  sonrce  of  irritation,  may  afford  relief;  bat  the  best 
material  for  exhibition  in  this  way  is  assafetida  or  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
former  of  which  may  be  injected  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  drachms,  the 
latter  of  one  or  two  tablespoon fals,  thoroughly  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of 
warm  water.  The  injection  of  ice-cold  water,  and  of  vinegar  and  water, 
has  been  strongly  recommended. 

Should  the  convulsion  continue,  notwithstanding  these  measures,  the  spine 
should  be  examined,  and  if  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  spiuons  processes 
be  found,  blood  should  be  taken  by  cups  from  the  spot.  This  measure  will 
often  afford  instantaneous  relief.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the 
face  flushed,  and  our  previous  acquaintance  with  the  case  justifies  the  belief 
that  the  system  is  plethoric,  blood  may  be  drawn  from  the  arm;  but  this 
remedy  should  be  used  cautiously;  as,  though  it  may  prove  immediately 
useful,  it  may  do  ultimate  harm  by  inducing  or  increasing  an  anemic  state  of 
Ihe  system,  which  is  highly  favourable  to  hysteria. 

In  very  obstinate  cases,  consisting  of  frequently  repeated  convulsions,  with 
partial  returns  of  consciousness,  I  have  found  nothing  more  effectual  than  the 
nauseating  influence  of  tartar  emetic,  given  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  every 
half  hour,  or  more  largely  if  necessary,  until  its  effects  are  felt 

Inhalations  of  chloroform  will  generally  control  the  convulsions  by  inducing 
a  quiet  soporose  condition ;  but  this  remedy  should  be  employed  only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  and  always  cautiously,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  to  life. 
Ethereal  inhalation  has  also  been  employed  successfully. 

It  will  sometimes  be  advisable  to  speak  in  a  decided  tone,  in  the  presence 
of  the  patient,  of  the  necessity  of  shaving  the  head  and  applying  a  blister, 
should  she  not  be  soon  relieved.  Strong  mental  impressions  have  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  disease;  and  sufficient  consciousness  often  remains, 
daring  the  apparent  coma,  to  appreciate  an  observation  of  this  kind.  It 
does  not  follow,  because  such  a  mental  impression  may  prove  useful,  that 
the  patient  has  been  counterfeiting  illness.  It  acts  by  replacing  one  impres* 
siou  by  another  even  more  powerful  for  a*  time.  Perhaps  the  sedative  influ- 
ence of  fear  may  allay  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres;  perhaps  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  emotional  centres  may  act  revulsively  within  the 
cerebro-spinal  cavity,  by  calling  off  irritation  from  those  which  govern  the 
convulsive  movements.  The  patient  may  herself  often  do  much  in  control- 
ling the  tendency  to  the  hysterical  paroxysms,  by  a  determined  exertion  of 
her  own  will. 

Milder  nervous  disturbances  may  often  be  quieted  by  the  antispasmodics 
before  alluded  to,  given  either  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  or  steadily  at 
certain  intervals,  in  order  to  exercise  a  continued  control  over  the  nervous 
system.  The  pill,  mixture,  or  tincture  of  assafetida;  the  infusion,  oil,  or 
tincture  of  valerian;  Hoffmann's  anodyne  or  sweet  spirit  of  nitre;  aromatic 
or  fetid  spirit  of  ammonia;  or  camphor  water,  may  be  given  in  moderate 
doses  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  occasionally  as  circumstances  may  seem 
to  require.  It  is  well  to  be  provided  with  a  long  list  of  substances  of  this 
kind ;  for  In  many  cases  the  calls  upon  the  practitioner  for  additional  means 
of  relief  are  incessant ;  and  not  only  is  the  attention  of  the  patient  occupied, 
but  the  impression  upon  her  nervous  system  beneficially  varied  by  this  diver- 
sity of  remedies.  Oil  of  amber,  compound  galbanum  pills,  dracontium,  and 
cimicifuga  may,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  above  list. 

The  severe  pain  of  hysteria  often  calls  irresistibly  for  anodynes;  and  it 
becomes  necessary  occasionally,  both  in  answer  to  this  call,  and  in  order  to 

I>rocure  sleep,  to  have  recourse  to  the  preparations  of  opium,  or  some  one  of 
ts  narcotic  subetitates.    Extract  of  hemp,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  stramo* 
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niam,  coniam,  and  the  iDternal  nse  of  chloroform  may  be  tried  ;  and  in  (bet 
all  the  measures  before  pointed  ont  as  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  neural- 
gia ;  bat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  habitnate  the  system  to  narcotic  inflaences, 
if  snch  a  result  can  be  avoided.  Aconite  may  be  employed  when  yaacolar 
fulness  or  irritation  contraindicates  the  stimulant  narcotics. 

Rigid  muscular  contractions  may  often  be  removed  by  firm  pressure  upon 
the  affected  muscle,  or  by  the  pouring  of  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  a  height 
of  two  or  three  feet  upon  the  part  Thus,  trismus  may  be  relieved  by  com- 
pressing the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles ;  and  obstinate  flexion  of  the 
extremities  by  the  cold  douche. 

Local  determinations  to  the  head,  chest,  heart,  Ac.  may  be  treated  with 
occasional  leeching,  and  blistering.  These  measures  often  afford  great  relief 
and  are  urgently  called  for  by  the  patient  after  having  experienced  their 
good  effects.  But  the  danger  of  too  frequent  a  resort  to  local  depletion  must 
be  guarded  against;  lest  present  ease  be  given  at  the  cost  of  still  greater 
future  evil.  The  same  end  may  often  be  effected  by  revulsioii  towards  the 
extremities,  by  means  of  hot  pedilnvia  or  maniluvia,  consisting  of  hot  water 
alone,  or  of  this  rendered  more  stimulating  by  means  of  common  salt,  mus- 
tard, Cayenne  pepper,  &c.  (General  revulsion  to  the  surface  is  also  extremely 
beneficial  in  numerous  instances.  This  is  most  advantageonsly  effected  by 
means  of  general  frictions,  either  simple,  or  with  rub^acient  substances. 
The  cold  bath,  or  shower-bath,  if  followed  by  reaction,  will  sometimes  operate 
like  a  charm. 

Disorder  in  the  various  functions,  consequent  upon  the  disease,  most  be 
attended  to.  But  the  measures  requisite  for  this  purpose  will  be  foond  de- 
tailed elsewhere,  under  the  heads  of  functional  disease  of  the  several  organs. 
The  derangements  especially  requiring  attention  are  spasm  of  the  cpsophagus, 
obstinate  vomiting,  gastralgia  and  gastric  spasm,  flatulence,  colic,  laryngeal 
irritation,  severe  cough,  hiccough,  dyspnosa,  palpitations^  syncope,  func^ 
tional  disorder  of  the  liver,  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine,  functional 
disorder  of  the  kidneys,  spinal  irritation,  headache  and  delirium^  to  all  <rf 
which  the  reader  is  referred,  under  'their  respective  headings. 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  treatment  which  is  to  be  directed  towards  the  core 
of  the  complaint.  Two  indications  are  here  offered,  one  to  remove  or  coun- 
teract the  existing  causes,  and  the  other  to  correct  the  extreme  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system.  In  order  to  fulfil  the  first  of  the^e  indications,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  search  diligently  for  any  disorder  in  the  system  which  may  serve  as 
a  source  of  irritation,  and,  if  any  such  can  be  found,  to  address  oar  remedies 
to  that  disorder.  I  have  before  stated  my  belief  that  gout  and  rheumatism 
not  unfrequently  lie  at  the  foundation  of  hysteria.  If  any  grounds  for  such  a 
suspicion  should  exists  the  remedies  for  these  affections  when  they  assume  the 
nervous  character  should  be  employed.  (See  Nervous  Chut,  L  518.)  Should 
any  reasons  for  referring  the  complaint  to  repelled  eruptions  exist,  blisters, 
rubefacients,  or  pustulating  applications  should  be  Areely  employed,  to  invite 
irritation  again  to  the  surface.  Should  the  healing  of  an  old  ulcer  have  been 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  hysterical  symptoms,  its  place  shook!  be 
supplied  by  a  seton  or  issue.  The  immediate  cause  of  Uie  nervons  derange- 
ments will  often  be  found  in  spinal  irritation,  which  should  be  corrected  by 
cups  or  leeches,  blistering,  or  pustulation  by  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic,  of 
which  the  last  is  probably  the  most  effectual.  (See  Spinal  Irritation,)  An- 
other frequent  exciting  cause  is  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal.  ConstipatioQ 
should  be  corrected  by  purgatives,  at  first  somewhat  active,  and  afterwards 
such  as  may  be  calculated  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  without  debilitating,  as 
aloes,  rhubarb,  magnesia,  sulphur,  Ac,  The  hepatic  secretion  shoold  be  cor- 
rected if  deranged,  and  any  existing  symptoms  of  dyspepsia^  shoold  be  treated 
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as  directed  under  that  disease.  Bat  the  utems  demands  a  peculiar  care,  and 
its  derangements,  whether  of  fanction,  position,  or  organization,  should  be  cor- 
rected as  far  as  possible.  For  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  object,  I  must 
be  content  with  referring  to  works  devoted  especially  to  the  peculiar  diseases 
of  women,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scheme  of  the  present  treatise.  There 
is,  however,  one  uterine  affection,  of  so  frequent  an  occurrence,  and  so  va- 
riously mingled  with  other  diseases  which  have  engaged  our  attention,  either 
as  canse,  effect,  or  modifying  coincidence,  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  a 
more  particular  notice,  especially  as  it  has  been  referred  to  repeatedly  in  the 
preceding  pages.  Allusion  is  had  to  that  condition  of  retained,  de6cient,  or 
suppressed  menstruation,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  amenorrhoBo. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the  pathology  of  that  affec- 
tion, or  even  to  consider  it  therapeutically  at  much  length ;  but  simply  to  in- 
dicate briefly  what  seems  to  me  the  appropriate  treatment  in  order  to  answer 
the  references  made  on  former  occasions. 

TrecUment  of  Amenorrhoea, — As  all  other  deficient  or  suppressed  dis- 
charges, this  may  be  connected  with  excessive  or  deficient  vascular  action 
in  the  organ ;  and  the  treatment  must  be  accommodated  to  these  two  con- 
ditions. When  the  discharge  ceases  from  vascular  irritation  of  the  uterus, 
if  there  is  at  the  same  time  general  plethora,  with  a  full  and  strong  pulse, 
pain  in  the  back  or  head,  flushing  of  the  face,  &c.,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
blood  from  the  arm,  to  administer  a  saline  cathartic,  to  put  the  patient  upon 
a  low  diet)  and  administer  the  warm  hip-bath,  or  a  general  warm  bath. 
With  a  gentle  form  of  the  same  condition,  the  bleeding  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  treatment  carried  into  effect.  Should  there  be  consid- 
able  uneasiness  in  the  uterine  region,  with  little  or  no  general  excitement,  it 
may  be  proper  to  apply  cups  to  the  sacrum  or  leeches  to  the  vulva,  or  inner 
and  npper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  to  repeat  the  application  once  or  oftener, 
should  the  symptoms  persist  If  the  pain  and  irritation  be  severe,  it  may  be 
advisable,  after  the  warm  bath,  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  the  Dover's  pow- 
der at  bedtime,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary  to  procure  ease.  Under  this  plan, 
the  menses  will  usually  return  if  the  suppression  be  recent  Not  unfrequently, 
when  the  affection  is  consequent  upon  taking  cold,  and  is  quite  recent,  it  will 
yield  to  a  hot  pediluvium,  and  the  administration  of  warm  herb  teas  at  bed- 
time, with  or  without  a  dose  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  that,  though  the  general  and  local  excitement  may 
have  been  subdued,  the  suppression  continues,  consequent  probably  upon  the 
depression  following  excitement,  or  upon  a  habit  of  inertness  in  the  uterine 
Tessels.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
one  of  the  emmenagogue  measures  enumerated  below. 

The  opposite  state  of  uterine  depression  may  be  entirely  local,  or  may 
depend  upon  an  anemic,  or  otherwise  debilitated  condition  of  the  system.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  is  necessary  primarily  to  address  remedies  to  the  general 
affection ;  and  it  is  especially  important  to  correct  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
when  that  is  in  fault.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
amenorrhcea  are  of  this  kind.  Certainly  it  is  so,  in  relation  to  the  females 
who  come  under  my  notice  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  such  cases, 
attention  having  been  paid  to  the  hepatic  secretion,  which  should  always 
first  be  corrected  if  deranged,  the  strength  should  be  recruited  by  mild  tonics, 
moderate  exercise  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  somewhat  rough  vehicle, 
pure  air,  the  shower-bath,  gradually  made  cooler  as  the  system  is  found  to 
react  under  it,  and  a  nutritious,  easily  digestible  diet.  In  an  anemic  condi- 
tion, the  chalybeates  should  be  preferred  to  other  tonics.  The  bowels  should 
at  the  same  time  be  kept  regular  by  laxatives,  and  especially  by  aloes.  It 
happens  that  these  remedies,  while  they  tend  to  improve  the  general  health, 
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haye  a  direct  faTonrable  inflaence  apon  the  aterine  fimotion,  which  is  thn 
restored  along  with  the  strength  of  the  patient 

Supposing,  howeyer,  the  nterine  aflfection  to  be  quite  local,  or  to  penu 
after  the  correction  of  the  state  of  the  system,  whether  of  excitement  or  de 
pression,  we  are  then  to  have  recourse  to  emmenagogues.  Of  these,  so  h 
as  my  own  experience  permits  me  to  decide,  the  preparations  of  iron  an 
aloes  are  the  most  efficient.  These  may  be  indicated  merely  in  reference  t 
their  tonic  and  laxative  effects;  but,  independently  of  these,  they  have,  I  b< 
lieve,  a  direct  influence  upon  the  nterine  function,  and  may  be  employed,  wit 
hope  of  benefit,  in  all  cases  in  which  over-excitement  of  the  organ  does  nc 
contraiudicate  them.  I  see  much  of  this  affection  among  the  female  patient 
who  resort  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  generally  find  it  to  yield  to 
combination  of  these  remedies.  One  or  two  grains  of  aloes,  and  from  five  t 
ten  of  the  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron  ( U.  S,  Ph.),  may  be  given  in  the  piloli 
form  three  times  a  day ;  or  the  same  medicines  may  be  employed  in  the  liqni 
form,  by  combining  the  tincture  of  aloes,  or  the  tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrl 
with  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron.  Other  modes  of  administration  may  li 
resorted  to  if  preferred ;  the  great  object  being  the  administration  of  iron  to 
aloes.  The  dose  must  be  regulated  by  the  effects,  care  being  taken,  on  tk 
one  hand,  not  to  irritate  the  bowels,  or  too  much  to  excite  the  system,  and,  o 
the  other,  to  obtain  one  or  two  passages  daily,  and  to  bring  about  a  decide 
influence  of  the  chalybeate  on  the  blood.  Myrrh  is  often  added  to  the  aim 
and  iron.  The  treatment  should  be  persisted  in,  if  necessary,  for  two  c 
three  months.  It  need  not  interfere  with  any  active  pursuits  of  the  patient 
on  the  contrary,  such  pursuits  might  be  in  themselves  useful.  Advantage  wi 
sometimes  accrue,  when  the  regular  period  of  menstruation  is  known,  froi 
anticipating  it  by  a  full  purgative  dose  of  aloes. 

If  this  plan  fail,  or  if  a  more  rapid  effect  is  desired,  we  may  employ  one  < 
the  more  stimulating  emmenagogues.  Among  the  most  efiBcient  of  these  J 
the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  three  or  foi 
times  a  day.  This  sometimes  acts  most  happily.  A  still  more  stimulatin 
medicine,  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  the  uterus,  as  well  as  to  the  oUm 
pelvic  viscera,  is  tincture  of  cantharides.  This  may  occasionally  he  employe 
with  great  effect.  It  may  be  pushed  till  it  produces  some  slight  symptoo 
of  strangury,  and  afterwards  should  be  kept  within  that  point.  The  oil  < 
turpentine  has  also  been  recommended.  Savine,  too,  is  decidedly  emmem 
gogue.  Seneka  has  been  thought  to  be  useful,  and,  being  a  general  stimulai 
to  the  secretions,  may  sometimes  bring  on  the  menstrual  discharge ;  but : 
cannot  be  relied  on.  The  preparations  of  iodine  act  on  the  same  principle 
and  occasionally  with  very  good  effects.  Borate  of  soda  has  been  recoa 
mended.  (N.  Y.Joum.ofMed.,^.S,,v,B^*l.)  Black  hellebore  has,  froi 
high  antiquity,  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  is  sti 
much  relied  on  by  many.  It  may  be  given  when  aloes  is  too  irritant  to  th 
rectum,  or  cannot  be  employed  on  account  of  the  existence  of  piles;  an 
when,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  indication  for  cathartic  medicine. 

Local  measures  addressed  to  the  uterus  are  sometimes  advantageous.  1 
hot  hip-bath  is  strongly  stimulant  to  that  organ.  A  blister  to  the  sacmc 
may  be  useful.  Electricity  should  be  tried  if  other  means  fail  The  injec 
tion  of  solution  of  ammonia  into  the  vagina  has  been  recommended.  Te 
drops  of  the  liquor  ammouiffi  may  be  added  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  and  in 
jected  three  times  daily,  the  qnantity  of  the  stimulant  being  increased  or  di 
minished  according  to  its  effects ;  the  object  being  so  to  regulate  it  as  to  pre 
duce  a  feeling  of  warmth  or  slight  uneasiness,  witibout  considerable  irritatioi 
In  very  chronic  cases,  advantage  may  accrue  fh)m  wearing  constantly  on  th 
small  of  the  back  a  compound  galbanum  plaster,  or  a  warming  plaster. 
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Correcium  of  the  irritability  of  the  nervotu  sytiem. — ^To  retarn  to  the 
more  immediate  snbject  of  hysteria,  we  are  next  to  consider  the  means  calca- 
lated  to  answer  the  last  indication ;  that,  namely,  of  correcting  the  irritability 
of  the  nervoos  system.  This  must  be  done  by  giring  it  increased  vigour. 
Hence,  the  tonic  plan  of  treatment  is  indicated,  when  not  forbidden  by  the 
existence  of  plethora  or  a  disposition  towards  it.  Bnt  those  tonics  should 
be  selected  which  have  a  special  tendency  to  the  nerfons  system.  Snch  is 
qainia,  which  may  sometimes  be  used  advantageously ;  especially  when  the 
complaint  assumes  the  intermittent  form,  or  exhibits  any  approach  towards 
it.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  metallic  tonics  are  most  advantageous.  Sulphate 
of  copper  or  aromoniated  copper,  sulphate  or  valerianate  of  zinc,  and  ni- 
irate,  oxide,  or  chloride  of  silver,  are  those  from  which  most  good  may  be 
expected.  They  may  often  be  advantageously  associated  in  prescription  with 
laxative  medicines,  and  with  the  narcotics  when  these  are  at  the  same  time 
indicated.  Other  means  calculated  to  meet  the  same  ends  are  the  daily  use 
of  the  cold  or  shower-bath,  exercise  in  the  pure  air,  and  a  wholesome  nutri- 
tions diet  Tobacco,  coffee,  strong  tea,  and  alcoholic  drinks  should  as  a 
general  rule  be  forbidden.  Hot  and  crowded  rooms,  the  dissipations  of  so- 
ciety, and  all  causes  of  excessive  excitement,  including  the  reading,  of  per- 
nicious novels,  should  be  shunned.  The  patient  should  rise  early,  exercise 
in  the  morning  air,  and  retire  early  to  bed ;  but  the  exhaustion  of  excessive 
Bleeping  should  be  avoided.  Mattresses  should  be  preferred  to  feather  beds, 
unless  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  surface  should  be  protected  against 
changes  of  temperature,  and  especially  against  the  cold  of  winter,  by  flannel 
next  the  skin.  All  vicious  habits,  that  have  a  tendency  to  produce  or  foster 
the  diseased  state  of  the  nervous  system,  should  be  corrected. 

But  the  most  effectual  plan  of  cure  is  completely  to  change  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  patient  may  be  placed,  and  to  bring  a  new  set  of  in- 
fluences to  bear  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  remarks  made  upon  this 
point  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  are  equally  applicable  to  the  disease 
under  consideration.  (See  Neuralgia^  page  854.)  A  change  of  residence 
firom  town  to  country,  a  sea  voyage,  a  long  journey,  a  residence  abroad,  are 
among  the  most  efficient  measures. 


The  work  has  now  been  brought  to  a  close.  A  survey  has  been  taken  of 
all  the  diseases  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  practical  branches  of  our  art  Certain  affections, 
which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  common  property  by  medical  writers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  surgical  or  obstetrical  writers  on  the  other,  have  been 
omitted  in  this  treatise ;  because  it  has  seemed  to  the  author,  that  the  space 
they  would  occupy  might  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  ampler  details  in 
relation  to  diseases  strictly  medical.  Among  the  affections  alluded  to  are 
those  of  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  male  generative  organs,  and  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  women.  In  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  author  has  ac- 
complished his  task,  he  has  but  one  remark  to  make.  Occasional  repetitions 
of  the  same  pathological  views,  and  the  same  principles  and  modes  of  prac- 
tice, will  have  been  noticed  by  the  reader  in  his  progress  through  the  work. 
But  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  could  not  be  avoided  without  great  incon- 
venience. The  close  analogy  between  many  diseases  required  the  same  train 
of  thought  for  their  elucidation,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  same  remedies  in 
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li.  276 

Diuresis,  nreoua 

ii.  016 

Euipbysoinn  of  the  longa 

11.    68 

Hothinenlerilis 

1.  837 

Emjjropihoionoa 

11.616 

Driok.  dMdre  for.  In  diaeaa* 

!.  182 

U.46,61 

Dropij 

11.B58 

Eocq.lmmis 

li.  667 

11.897 

Encephiloid  diaeaae 

1.184 

Dropaj,  eooyated 
Dropsy  of  the  brain 

a.  408 

y.  667 

11.  887 

EiiL'ysted  dropsy 

11.408 

Dropsy  of  the  oheat 

li.  892 

Endemic 

1.  164 

Dropsy  of  the  heart 

U.896 

Endocarditis 

11.158 

Dropsy  of  the  lungs 

11.896 

U.  168 

Dropsy,  oTarian 

iL  408 

Entwio  ferer 

1.887 

Dropsy,  perioardial 

il.  895 

Euteritis 

i.  618 

Dropsy,  pleural 

li.  892 

Enteritis,  aente 

L616 

Drowning                                      U. 

IT,  124 

Enteritis,  ehronlo 

1620 

Dry  asthma 

i.888 

t.  887 

Dry  catarrh 

L889 

Koiosoa 

1.187 

Dry  cholera 

1.744 

Enuresis 

11.662 

Dry  muooua  ndo 

L792 

Ephelis 

iL47B 

DirralM 

1.792 

Ephemera 

1.  97,  247 

Dull  sound  in  peroonion 

i.  206 

Epirlemic  cslarrh 

I  844 

Dumb  ague 

1.257 

EpiJemio  cholera 

L718 

Dpnga^ 
Duodenitis 

i.  467 
1.614 

EpiilemioerygipeUB 

1.447 
L164 

I.  614 

EpidemicB 

i.  164 

I.  19S 

Epidermic  canoer 

L18S 

Dysentery 

L624 

Epigasirio  pulaWion 

11.246 

l^senieiy,  aente 

L624 

EpUopay 

iL788 

894 
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786 
iL812 
i.  185 
i.186 
i454 
L  54 
L744 


Epileptic  fury 

Episiaxis 

Epithelial  oanoev 

Epitheliomft 

Squinia 

Error  looi 

Eructation 

Eruptive  inflamrnation  of  the  bowels 

(note)  i.  621 
Eruptiye  inflammation  of  the  mouth  i.  527 

Erysipelas  i.  440 

Erysipelas  ambulant  L  444 

Erysipelas,  epidemic  i.  447 

Erysipelas  erraticum  i.  444 
Erysipelas  from  wounds  in  dissection  i.  448 

Erysipelas  gangrsenosum  L  444 

Erysipelas  neonatorum  i.  446 

Erysipelas  oedematodes  i.  444 

Erysipelas  phlegmonodes  i.  444 

Erysipelatous  fever  i.  446 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  i.  446 

Erythema  ii.  407 

Erythema  centrifugum  ii.  409 

Erythema  circinatum  ii.  408 

Erythema  fugax  ii.  408 

Erythema  Inve  ii.  408 

Erythema  marginatum  ii.  408 

Erythema  nodosum  ii.  408 

Erythema  papulatum  ii.  408 

Erythema  tuberculatum  ii.  408 

Erythematous  lupus  ii.  471 
Essence  of  beef,  mutton,  &e.  (note)    i.  868 

Essential  fever  L  106 

Etiology  i.  148 

Exacerbation  L    97 

Exanthemata  ii.  406 

Exanthematous  fevers  i.  246 

ExciUbility  i    18 

Exostosis,  toothache  firom  i.  646 

Expectant  plan  of  treatment  L  218 

Expectoration,  as  a  symptom  i.  186 

External  scrofula  i.  769 

Extravesicular  emphysema  ii.    69 

Exudation  corpuscles  i.  46 
Eyes,  projection  of,  with  palpitation 

of  the  heart  ii.  209 

Facial  expression,  as  a  symptom        L  197 

Falling  of  the  teeth  i.  646 

Falling  sickness  ii.  788 

False  croup  L  849 

False  membrane  L    29 

Farcy  glanders  i.  464 

Fatty  degeneration  i.  82 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  ii.  196 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  ii.  668 
Fatty  degeneration,  treatment  of        i.  240 

Fatty  liver  ii.  627 

Fatty  tumours  i.  124 

Fauces,  diseases  of  i.  647 

Favus  ii.  487 

Favus  confertus  ii.  489 

Favus  dispersus  ii.  487 

Febrile  movement  i.    90 

Febris  intermittens  larvata  i.  267 


Fever 

i.    89 

Fever,  adynamic 
Fever  and  ague 

L    99 

1.254 

Fever,  asthenic 

L    99 

Fever,  bilious 

i.  276 

Fever,  causes  of 

L  10! 

Fever,  congestive 

Laoi 

Fever,  course  of 

L    96 

Fever,  definition  of 

L    90 

Fever,  enteric 

i.8S7 

Fever,  essential 

L  106 

Fever,  grade  of 

L    98 

Fever,  hectic 

L    42 

Fever,  idiopathic 

i.  106 

Fever,  infantile  remittent 

L248 

Fever,  inflammatory 

I.    98 

Fever,  intermittent 

L254 

Fever,  irritative 

i  247 

Fever,  miasmatic 

i25S 

Fever,  natui^e  of 

L  1(18 

Fever,  pernicious 

i.  304 

Fever,  phenomena  of 

L    91 

Fever,  relapsing  (note) 

L874 

i  100 

Fever,  remittent 

i276 

Fever,  scarlet 

L427 

Fever,  symptomatic 

L    41 

Fever,  theories  of 

L  lOS 

Fever,  typhoid 

L887 

Fever,  typhous  state  of 

L    99 

Fever,  typhus 

L864 

Fever,  yellow 

L817 

Fevers,  idiopathic 

L246 

Fibrin,  two  constituents  of  (note) 

L      6 

PibrO' cartilaginous  tissue,  inflam- 

m 

mation  of 

L    58 

Pibro- cellular  tumours 

L124 

Fibroid  degeneration 

L    84 

Fibro- plastic  tumours                   i. 

124,186 

Fibrous  tissue,  inflammation  of 

L    58 

Fibrous  tumours 

i.  124 

Pilaria  bronebialis 

L  142 

Filaria  medinensis 

i.  142 

Pilaria  oculi 

1.142 

Piling  sound 

iL187 

Filliping 

i.207 

Firing,  as  a  remedy  (note) 

i.  49S 

Fish-skin  disease 

iL465 

Fissures  of  the  anus 

LHH 

Plat  sound  in  percussion 

L206 

Flatulence 

L744 

Flatulent  oolic 

i65l 

Fluids,  disease  of 

L      1 

Follicular  angina 

i.648 

Follicular  enteritis 

L887 

Follicular  inflammation 

L    62 

Follicular  inflammation  of  the  montk  L  627 

Fomites 

i.  169 

Food,  easily  digested 

L607 

Food  of  diflScult  digestion 

L6tl7 

Foreign  bodies  in  &t  cssophagot 

L562 

FrambcBsia 

it  478 

Freckles 

U.  478 

Preesing                                       ii  119,  125 

FricUon  sound                        L  794,  it  140 

pBngnB  hsmfttodM 

11S« 

Habit,  aa  a  ««u«  of  diMiM 

1.17$ 

Purled  toDgu« 

1.  180 

U.  880 

Ha  malaria 

H.  &tf 

Oftll  blaador.  diiMMS  of 

U.  6«6 

Hnmoptysis 

y.  817 

Onlloping  conBuinplioQ 

il.    86 

ii.  28» 

0.11-«..ne=! 

ii.  687 

HalloolnatloDB 

H.  747 

OsBgntn*  oris 

i.  681 

Hand,  KpplioaUoQ  of 

i.S0S 

Oui  grans 

.84,78 

HaogiuB 

11.  11* 

Oangnne  of  tha  lunsB 

ii.    81 

Hanb  reapiratlon 

1.  7BB 

ii.  220 

R*7  aslhroft 

Less.  886 

GkDBraDOUB    inflkmmttlon     of    th« 

Readaoha 

II.  716 

hnoea 

i.  666 

il.  716 

Haadaoho.  nerYoua 

II.  71« 

moiiili 

°I.  681 

il.  7I« 

Qutraigin 

i.  686 

Heart,  aetlon  of 

11.  129 

Outritii 

I.  &62 

Heart,  atrophy  of 

il.  IM 

OMlritli.  •cnl* 

t.  6fi8 

OulritiB.  ohroDle 

1.666 

Heart,  ohroDle  *>lTular  dlaauea  of    il.  lOS 

0»ilro-ooUo  fialuU  (nole) 

1.  672 

Heart,  degenerations  of 

U.  IM 

<}karroJ;ni> 

1.686 

Hrarc,  dilaUlion  of 

iL  178 

fl»8irorrtiBf[i« 

Ii.  8.10 

Heart,  dlaeaae    of,  aa  a   eanaa 

of 

OMirorrI,™.                                   i.  670,  67S 

Heart,  <»>eue(  of 

11,  8«B 

i.  184 

ti.  I2( 

CUUtiDoua  icfiltntion 

11.    67 

Heart,  drop-y  of 

11.  89fi 

Qeneral  diuuea 

1.246 

Heart,  fsitj  dcgBoeraiion  of 

il.  lee 

1.218 

Heart.  )ibrinoii«  coaguU  of 

U.  20D 

Oanar»1  palay                                ii.  869,  964 

Heart,  fihrous  dcgfncralion  of 

ii.  i« 

Qenerftl  pfttbologr 

1.      1 

Heart,  ruaoiioDal  diseuta  of 

il.  206 

Oanenl  IhenLpcuties 

I.  212 

Hear),  lijperlrophy  of 

IL  177 

1.464 

Heart,  Inpalae  of 
HwLTt,  induration  of 

11.  127 

QlaDdulnr  iImuc,  inflftiumUiim  of 

1.    64 

11.106 

1.  124 

Heart,  inBammation  of 

ii.  104 

Qlobuliii.  two  oonsIiUipnlB  Of  (nota 

I.      6 

If.  201 

Olobua  hrsleriauK 

11.  876 

Hoart,m„.|,.-,>f„,,loriDgdiMaa*aofli.  127 

Olossilis 

1.  686 

Heart,  nauralgU  of 

ii.  214 

OlMtla,  lofiiDtila  spaani  of 

i.  866 

Heart,  obealty  of 

Heart,  organfo  dlaeaMM  of 

ii.  1»T 

Ololtia,  spaam  of,  in  adult* 

1.  869 

ii.  IH 

QluoDBurin 

ii.  617 

Heart,  potypoua  eonoretioni  of 

ii.  200 

Oordios  »fiu»rieiu 

1.682 

Heart,  poailion  of  (note) 

IL  127 

Qoard-woroi 

1.881 

Heart,  poailioa  of  iho  valTM  of 

il.  126.  127 

Qout 

1.  494 

Heart,  pulaation  of 

u.  in 

Gout,  unte 

1.404 

He<K  rupture  of 

11.190 

Ooul,  ohronlo 

f.  400 

Heart,  aoftenlng  of 

ii.  196 

Gout,  norroui 

i.  601 

Heart,  lounds  of 

ILm 

!.  608 

Heart,  *alvalar  dIwM«  of 

ILIOO 

Gout,  IrgalmeDt  of 

i.  610 

1.  686 

Goul;  kid  no  J 

11.  679 

Heat,  aa  a  eauao  of  dtMue 

Ll« 

Gout;  tooth  ache 

1.  644 

lle»>i«ipl>oDiG8  (noU) 

L797 

OranuUr  oorpuacleB,  compound 

1.    46 

H.Clio  ler„       ^         ' 

i.    42 

Granular  degiDcnlioo  of  tha  Ud 

1.6,0 

neja 

11.668 

U.  846 

11.634 

Hemiplegl* 

il.  669.  8«6 

Grauulalion 

1.    86 

IL86S 

1.114 

il.  296 

GrBTedo 

1.807 

il.  801 

Omral 

ti.  684 

11.806 

11.    66 

11.806 

Gray  aemilranaparent  gnnuUtlou 

1.114 

Hemorrhage,  ptMite 

11.804 

ii.    67 

La6t 

GreaM  in  hone*                            i.  408,  464 

11.842 

Orippa 

1.844 

Hemorrhoidal  toinonn 

L697 

Orooara' itch 

ii.  467 

Obb  e«noer 

i.  184 

Hopttie  eolla 

1.66) 

GntUroaea 

11.464 

TIepkiiUs 

II,  606 

Heptltl..  wuU 

ii.  61f 

Hapaiitia,  ehronio 

li.  £14 

lUaopassioa 

HepntiiAtion,  gray 

ii.      6 

Impetigo      ■ 

Hejialiiii'too,  red 

ii.     t 

Impetigo  erysip 

Herediiary  lendencj  as  ft  ot 

use  of 

ImpeUgo  Ggur* 

dUeise 

i.  176 

Impetigo  granu. 

Herpes 

ii.  WG 

Impetigo  lairal 

Herpes  ciroinatua 

ii.  427 

Impetigo  scabid 

Herpes  eicdeos 

li,  4i8 

Impetigo  sparu 

Herpes  iris 

ii,  iS8 

Impulse  of  the 

Herpes  Ubialia 

ii.  429 

Incontinence  of 

Herpes  phljationDdet 

11.427 

India  cholera 

Herpes  prsputialia 

H.  m 

Indioations,  get 

Herpes  s osier 

Ii.  42G 

IndigeBtion 

Hicoough 

il.  856 

Indigo  in  the  U 

i.  188 

Induration 

Hives 

i.  S48 

Infantile  ooutu 

Homicidal  monomoaia 

ii.  747 

Infantile  pneoni 

Hone;  diabetes 

ii.  617 

Infantile  remitl 

Hooping- CO  ugh 

I.  B71 

Infantile  sore-Q 

Horn-poo  k 

i,  SOS 

Infantile  spasm 

Horn  J  degeneration 

i.    M 

InfeoUoD 

Hospital  feicr 

1.864 

Humid  asthoia 

i.  883 

iDaammstion.  i 

Huoiming  sound 

ii.  141 

Inflammation,  e 

H amoral  asthma 

L  836.  883 

InSammation,  o 

Humoral  paibology 

i.  ins 

Hutch  in  son' a  apirometer 

i.  Sns 

Inflamoistion,  e 

Hydatids 

I.  1311 

InflammatioD, 

Hydrocephalus 

ii.  387 

Hydrocephalus,  aonte 

li.  067.  67i 

Inflmmaiion.  f 

Hydrocepbalua  eiicrnua 

u.  387 

iDBamnialioa,  t 

Hydrocephalus  internus 

ii.  387 

Hydro  perioardium 

ii.  8B& 

InBammalion.  8 

ii.  SA5 

lutlammalion.  t 

Hydro-pneumothorax 

il.    6i 

InSammation.  t 

Hydroraohis 

ii.  816 

InHnmrnfttory  ft 

Influeoia 

disease 

i.  155 

Inheritance,  u 

Hydro  thorax 

ii.  892 

Inooiilation 

Bydruria 

ii.  614 

I  Diane  impulse 

Hygiene 

i.      1 

Insanity 

Hypertrophy 

i.    2Q 

Inspection 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatatioa 

of  the 

iDspection  in  d 

heart 

a.  175 

interlobular  em 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart 

ii.  177 

Interlobular  pn 

Hypochondriasis 

ii.  746 

Intermission 

Hypostatic  co^gea^o^l 

i.    88 

Intermillent  fei 

Hypostaticpneumonia 

ii.      8 

Interlrigo 

Hysteria 

ii.  873 

Interval,  in  per 

Hysterical  colic 

i.  651,  ii.  87G 

Intervesicnlar  ] 

Hysterica!  insanity 

ii.  879 

-loteBtinal  hemo 

Hysterical  palsy 

ii.  869,  878 

Invard  fill 

Ichthyosis 

ii.  466 

lobthyosis  eomea 

ii.  400 

Irregular  goat 

lohthyoeli  simples 

u.4a6 

Irritable  blailde 

loteruB 

ii.  6*1 

Irritalion 

Idio-miasmala 

i.  1&7 

Irritation,  treat 

Idiopoiliicferer 

i.  lOU 

Irritations,  spec 

Idiopathic  foiers 

i.  245 

Irritative  fSTor 

Idiosyncrasy,  as  a  cause  of  disease     l.  178 

Ischuria  reualii 

Igdis  saoer 

i.  440 

Iieh 

Ileitis 

i.  die 

J 

Ileo-oolilis 

i.  ttio 

J»»  fever     ■ 

Ueus 

i.  650,  6T4 

JaundiM       ■ 
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Kelis  U.  476 
Keloid  U.  475 
Keloid  of  Addison  ii.  476 
Kidneys,  atrophy  of  ii.  579 
Kidneys,  chronic  desquamatiTe  dis- 
ease of  ii.  570 
Kidneys,  desquamative  inflammation 

of  u.  577 
Kidneys,  disease  of,  as  a  cause  of 

dropsy  ii.  869 

Kidneys,  fatty  degeneration  of  ii.  578 
Kidneys,  fibroid  defeneration  of       ii.  580 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of  ii.  560 
Kidneys,  intimate  struotpre  of  (note)  ii.  577 

Kidneys,  organic  diseases  of  ii.  586 

Kidneys,  waxy  degeneration  of  ii.  580 

Kine-pock  L  405 

Koino-miasmata  L  157 

Laoerta  aquatiea  i.  682 

Lake  fever  i.  277 

Lardaeeous  degeneration  i.    88 

Lardaceous  liver  ii.  528 

Large  intestine,  inflammation  of  L  624 

Laryngeal  diphtheritis  L  852 

Laryngeal  nervous  disease  L  866 

Laryngeal  pains  i.  870 

Laryngeal  phthisis  i.  821 

Laryngismus  stridulus  i.  866 

Laryngitis  i.  818 

Laryngitis,  chronic  i.  821 

Laryngitis,  edematous  i.  814 

Laryngitis,  mucous  i.  818 

Laryngitis,  pseudo-membranous  L  817 

Laryngitis,  sub-mucous  i.  814 

Larynx,  inflammation  of  i.  818 

Larynx,  neuralgia  of  i.  870 

Lead  colic  i.  658 

Lead  palsy  ii.  869 

Lentigo  ii.  478 

Leonuasis  ii.  467 

Lepra  ii.  460 

Lepra  alphoides  ii.  461 

Lepra  nigricans  ii.  461 

Lepra  prominens  ii.  461 

Lepra  tuberculosa  ii.  467 

Lepra  vulgaris  ii.  461 

Leprosy  ii.  460 

Leuoh»mia  ii.  266 

Leucooythemia  ii.  266 

Leucopathia  ii.  479* 

Leucorrhoeay  anal  i.  699 

Lichen  ii.  418 

Lichen  agrius  ii.  419 

Liehen  circumscriptus  ii.  419 

Lichen  gyratus  ii.  419 

Lichen  lividus  ii.  419 

Lichen  pilaris  ii.  419 

Liehen  simplex  ii.  418 

Lichen  tropicus  ii.  419 

Liehen  urticatus  ii.  420 

Lientery  i.  644 

Light,  as  a  cause  of  disease  i.  158 

I«iquor  sanguinis  (note)  i.      6 

LUhiasis  ii.  684 


Lithio  gravel  iL  686 

Lithnria  ii.  686 

Liver,  congestion  of  ii.  582 

Liver,  disease  of,  as  a  cause  of  dropsy  ii.  868 


Liver,  Ainotional  diseases  of 

Liver,  hydatids  of 

Liver,  inflammation  of 

Liver,  intimate  structure  of  (note) 

Liver,  organic  diseases  of 

Liver-fluke 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Lobular  pneumonia 

Local  diseases 

Local  palsy 

Locked  jaw 

Long  tape-worm 

Long  thread-worm 

Loss  of  breath 

Lumbago 

Lumbrici 

Lunacy 

Lungs,  apoplexy  of 

Lungs,  cirrhosis  of 

Lungs,  dropsy  of 

Lungs,  emphysema  of 

Lungs,  gangrene  of 

Lungs,  hemorrhage  Arom 

Lungs,  hydatids  of 

Lungs,  inflammation  of 

Lungs,  organic  aff'ections  of 

Lungs,  spurious  melanosis  of 

Lupus 

Lupus,  erythematous 

Lupus  exedens 

Lupus  non-exedens 

Lymphadenitis 

Lymphangeitis 


ii.  582 
ii.  529 
iL506 
ii.  526 
ii.  528 

i.  141 

ii.      4 

u.  6,  16,  28 

i.  522 

ii.  859,  866 

ii.  819 

1.681 

L  680,  689 

U.  Ill 

i.  476 

i.  680 
U.  782 
iL820 
ti.  109 


a.  896 
u.  ^ 
ii.  81 
ii.  817 
U.  108 
ii.  8 
U.  107 
ii.  110 
u.  470 
ii.  471 
ii.  470 
ii.  471 
i.  767 
i.  768 


MaculsB 

Madness 

Madrid  colic 

Malaria 

Malignant  cholera 

Malignant  erysipelas 

Malignant  growths 

Malignant  growths,  treatment  of        i.  242 

Malignant  sore-throat  i.  431,  566 


U.  407,  477 
iL782 
i.  668 
i.  167 
i.  718 
i.  446 
i.  126 


ii.  784 
U.  770 
u.  770 
L277 
i.  167 
i.  267 
i.  680,  688 
i.  419 


Mania 

Mania  &  potu 
Mania  k  temulentia 
Marsh  fever 
Marsh  miasmata 
Masked  intermittent 
Maw-worm 
Measles 

Measurement,  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis i.  208,  804 
Mechanical  affections,  treatment  of  i.  228 
Mediterranean  fever  i.  277 
Medullary  carcinoma  i.  184 
Medullary  sarcoma  i.  184 
Melsona  iL  888 
Melanopatliia  ii.  478 
Melanosis  i.  120 
Melanosis  of  the  lungs,  spurious       iL  110 
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Melasma 

11.484 

Melieerous  cysts 

i.  128 

MelUturia 

ii.  617 

Melted  butter  in  dysentery 

i.  681 

Membranous  angina 

1.  661 

Meningitis 

ii.  667 

Meningitis,  acute 

ii.  667 

Meningitis,  cerebro-spinal 

ii.  809 

Meningitis,  chronic 

ii.  666 

Meningitis,  spinal 

ii.  808 

Meningitis,  tuberculous 

ii.  674 

Meningo-encephalitis 

ii.  667 

Menorrhagia 

ii.  848 

Menstrual  colic 

i.  668 

Mentagra 

ii.  486 

Mental  derangement 

u.  782 

Mercurial  inflammation  of  the  month  i.  688 

Mercurial  stomatitis 

i.  688 

Mercury  in  inflammation 

1.  281 

Mesenteric  glands,  disease  of 

i.  781 

Mesenteric  glands,  inflammation  of 

i.  781 

Mesenteric  glands,  scrofulous 

i.  782 

Mesenteric  glands,  tuberculous 

i.  782 

Mesmerism 

ii.  722 

Metallic  colic 

i.  668 

Metallic  tinkling 

i.  798 

Metastasis 

i.    19 

Metastasis,  calcareous 

i.      9 

Metastatic  abscess 

ii.  268 

Meteor  ism 

i.  746 

Miasmata 

i.  167 

Miasmatic  fever 

i.  268 

Miasmatic  fever,  as  a  cause  of  dropsy  ii.  867 

Miasmatic  pneumonia 

ii.    17 

Miasmatic  remittent  fever 

i.  277 

Microsporon  mentagrophytes 

ii.  486 

Miliaria 

ii.  436 

Miliaris  sudatoria 

ii.  438 

Miliary  eruption 

ii.  486 

Miliary  fever 

ii.  488 

Miliary  tubercles                     i.  114 

,  ii.    66 

Milk-leg 

ii.  261 

Milk-sickness 

1.460 

Miller's  asthma 

i.  866 

Misplaced  gout 

i.  497 

Mitral  valves,  signs  of  disease  of 

ii  171 

Modes  of  livinig,  as  a  cause  of  disease  i.  177 

Modified  smallpox 

i.  898 

Moist  rales 

i.  792 

Moist  tetter 

ii.  446 

Mollusc  um 

ii.  472 

Molluscum  contagiosum 

ii.  472 

Monomania 

ii.  744 

Moore's  test  for  sugar 

ii.  619 

Moral  insanity 

u.  742 

Morbid  appetite 

i.  600 

Morbid  dentition 

i.  636 

Morbid  growths 

i.  122 

Morbid  vigilance 

ii.  720 

Morbilli 

i.  419 

Morbus  arquatus 

ii.  641 

Morbus  coeruleus 

ii  201 

Morbus  regius 

ii.  641 

Mortification 

i.    84 

Morre 

i.  464 

Mouth,  diseases  of  i  522 

Mouth,  hemorrhage  from  ii.  816 

Mouth,  inflammation  of  L  528 

Muoo-enteritis  i.  616 

Mucous  diarrhoea  L  644 

Mucous  laryngitis  i.  81S 

Mucous  rale  i.  792 

Mucous  rale,  dry  i.  792 

Mucous  tissue,  inflammation  of  L    60 

Muguet  L  524 

Mumps  ii.  502 
Muriatic  acid  gas,  as  a  cause  of  disease  i.  155 

Myelitis  U.  811 

Myeloid  tumours  i.  124 


Nsevus,  pigmentary 

Nausea  and  vomiting 

Necrosis 

Necrosis  infantilis 

Nephralgia,  calculous 

Nephritic  colic 

Nephritis 

Nephritis,  acute 

Nephritis,  chronic 

Nerves,  diseases  of 

Nerves,  inflammation  of 

Nervous  colic 

Nervous  cough 

Nervous  fever 

Nervous  gout 

Nervous  headache 

Nervous  rheumatism 

Nervous  sedatives  in  inflammation 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of 

Nettle-rash 

Neuralgia 

Neuralgia  of  the  bowels 

Neuralgia  of  the  heart 

Neuralgic  colio 

Neuritis 

Nitrous  acid  vapours,  as  a  cause  of 

disease 
Nocturnal  incontinence 
Noli  me  tangere 

Nostrils,  chronic  inflammation  of 
Nostrils,  hemorrhage  from 
Nostrils,  inflammation  of 
Nursing-women,  sore-mouth  of 
Nutmeg  liver 

Obstruction  of  the  bowels 

Occupations,  as  a  cause  of  disease 

Odontalgia 

(Edema 

(Esophagitis 

(Esophagus,  dilatation  of 

(Esophagus,  foreign  bodies  in 

(Esophagus,  inflammation  of 

(Esophagus,  stricture  of 

Oidium  albicans 

Oidium  Schonleini 

OleoHilbuminous  urine 

Opiates  in  inflammation 

Opisthotonos 

Orthopnoea 


ii.  478 

i.  591 

L    81 

i.  531 

11.599 

i.  653,  ii.  699 

ii.  560 

u.  560 

u.  56S 

iL842 

ii.  842 

i.  65S 

1880 

i.  887 

i.  601,  516 

ii.  716 

i.  480 

i  227 

ii.  654 

ii.  41S 

iL84S 

i.  65S 

ii.  211 

L65S 

ii.  842 


•  • 

11. 
11. 

i 


156 
65S 

470 

811 

ii.  812 

1.807 

L580 

iL529 

i.  67S 
i.  177 
L589 

ii.  884 
i.  559 
L562 
i.  562 
i.  550 
i.  560 
i.  525 

ii.  490 

ii.  609 
i.  22S 

ii.  819 
i.  184 


8M 


OniflcatioQ  of  tb*  vtwiw 

il.  234 

Perityphlitte 

1.618 

0U1[[ift 

li.  84i; 

PernicioDB  ftTer 

1.304 

Owriao  drojaj 

H.  4(IB 

Pernicious  iotermiltent 

1.  804 

Oulio  lithiub 

ti.  640 

PeroloiouB  remittent 

1.80* 

OialurU 

ii  641) 

PerluaaiB 

1,871 

1.680 

Peslla 

i.  881 

Ouii> 

1.811 

Peteehin 

11.^8* 

PeteofaisI  fever 

1.864 

P^D,  as  B  Bymptom  of  disMM 

i.  104 

1.    88 

Princer'8  ooUo 

1.  «G8 

Phalnnft  pinguiDalin 

i.  6S2 

Palpal  ioQ 

1.  206,  Si)8 

Pharyngitis 

I   &AS 

ii.  206 

Pharynx,  dilatation  of 

1.662 

PalpiUUoD,  ftmrlia 

ii.  244 

f.  656 

Palsy 

li.  869 

Pblebilii 

11.  246 

PuiOTMia.  dllSBBM  of 

ii.  r)OS 

PblabiiiB,  obronie 

li.  266 

Pancreatiti. 

li.504 

Plilebiiia,  crura] 

li.  251 

Papula 

11.  408.  417 

PhltbitiB.  portal 

il.  248 

pM)uIau8  diSMMt 

ii.  417 

Phlebolitei 

11.256 

Paralysia 

ii.  B5» 

il.  261 

PanlyHia  agiUns 

li.  808 

li.  261 

Paralyeie  of  tbe  Inaane 

11. 6t;e 

Phlelnion 

i     6« 

li.  8G9,  8fl6 

Phlegmonous  inflammation 

1.    66 

PaT&9<iic.ireaiiona 

ii    470 

Phlyiaoium                            « 

ii.40S 

li.  688 

ParaailicaDimala 

i.  187 

PbreniliB 

il.  667 

Panuitio  growiba 

i.  187 

Phthiiis 

ii.    66 

Paruiiio  grairUii,  treatment  o 

1.248 

Phlblsis,  aonle 

ii.    86 

Parasitic  plaota 

i.  142 

PhihlBiB  pulmonalU 

ii.    66 

Phyaieia  slgoi 

i.  178 

of 

ii.  357 

Pica 

1,608 

PkTOtitiB 

PMiial  diUUtion  of  Ui«  heart 

a  601,  602 

i.  i>7 

rr'""""™' 

li.  478 
i.  696 

U.  179 

Pilef,  bloeding 

ii.  848 

Partial  paby 

ii.  850 

PimploB 

li.  406.  417 

FMsive  aneuriim  of  tbs  heart 

ii.  178 

Pittin* 

i.  206 

i.    67  '  PilaitouB  oalarrh 

1.888 

11.804 

Pltyriatit 

ii.  462 

PathnnnomonLC  sj  roptOBlI 

i-204 

Pityriasis  eapItU 

ii.  462 

Pmliologj 

i.      1 

PilyriaslB  nirrk 

il.  484 

Peel  or  hI  rssionaBce 

i.  796 

Pityriasii  rabra 

li.  468 

Peclora   nomiting 

1.  186 

PityriaaiB  Tersiootor 

li.  488 

Pectoriirjquy 

i  79« 

Plagn* 

1.  881 

FMuliar  morbid  prodneU 

1.  118 

•    i.    68 

Pdlagra 

U.  49K 

Plellior* 

ii.  267 

Pempfaigni 

li.  4Hfi 

Plenra,  iDflammUion  of 

li.    85 

li.  489 

Plenral  dropsy 

li.  8M 

Pemphigus,  ohronio 

11.  440 

[■Iturisy 

li.    86 

Pemphigus  tiom  iheop  (itato} 

ii.  440 

Pleurisy,  abronie 

11.  37,  44,  61 

Percussion 

1.  206,  797 

Pleurilis 

il.    8S 

Pleurodyoia 

i.  47« 

Perforating  uloar  of  the  Momaoh 

Pteuro-pneumonia 

11.  88,  4« 

(note) 

1.  671 

ii.  819 

Pericardii  dropay 

ii.  896 

1.207 

ii.  14.1 

Pneumonia 

il.      8 

ii  162,  168 

ii.  17,  2« 

ii.  143 

11.  8,  20,  SI 

Periodictil  icTer 

1.    97 

Pneumonia,  lobular 

il.  6,  18,  28 

Period; oily,  oauao  of 

1.199 

Pneumonia,  lypboid 

il.  8,  18,  30 

Peripneuraooia 

ii.      8 

Pneumonia,  Tegioular 

li.     8 

Peripneumonia  natha 

i.  830 

Pneumonitis 

11.      8 

1.749 

11.    64 

PeriUiDitiB 

1.  749 

Podagra 
Potnllngs  of  natare 

i.  484 

Peritonitia,  ohronlc 

i.  760 

1.217 

i.  762 

Poiion  oolio 

).  S6S 

i.  768 

Polydypd* 

11.614 

mDEX. 


901 


ReTaccination 
Rheumatic  apoplexy 
Rheumatic  colio 
Rheumatic  gout 
Rheumatic  palsy 
Rheumatic  toothache 
Rheumatism 
Rheumatism,  aeiite 
Rheumatism,  bilious 
Rheumatism,  chronic 
Rheumatism,  nerroos 
Rheumatism,  subacute 
Rheumatism,  treatment  of 
Ringworm 

Ringworm  of  the  scalp 
Riyer  feyer 
Ronohl 
Rosacea 
Rose 
Roseola 
Roseola  lestiTa 
Roseola  annulat* 
Roseola  autumn  alia 
Roseola  infantilis 
Roseola  miliaris 
Roseola  yaccini 
Roseola  yariolosa 
Rough  respiration 
Round  worm 
Rubbing  sound 
Rubeola 
Rubeola  nigra 
Rubeola  sine  oatarrho 
Rubeola  spuria 
Rude  respiration 
Rupia 

Rupia  escharotica 
Rupia  prominens 
Rupia  simplex 
Ropture  of  the  heart 


i.  416 

i.  472 

i.  662 

i.  603 

ii.  869 

i.  644 

i.  468 

i.  469 

i.  472 

i.  479 

i.  480 

i.  474 

i.  482 

ii.  419,  427 

U.  489,  498 

i.  277 

i.  791 

ii.  464 

i.  440 

ii.  411 

ii.  411 

ii.  411 

ii.  411 

ii.  411 

ii.  411 

ik411 

ii.  411 

i.  789,  790 

L  680,  686 

ii.  140 

L419 

i.  422 

i.  422 

i.  422 

i.  789,  790 

U.  441 

ii.  441 

11.441 

U.  441 

ii.  198 


Saccharine  diabetes  ii.  617 

Saint  Anthony's  fire  i.  440 

Saint  Vitus's  dance  ii.  799 

Saliya,  alteration  of  ii.  600 

Saliyary  glands,  diseftBes  of  IL  499 
Saliyary  glands,  inflammation  of       iL  601 

Saliyation  ii.  600 

Saliyation,  mercurial  i.  688 

Sarcina  yentriouli  i.  696 

Sarcoptes  hominis  ii.  481 

Saturnine  colic  i.  668 

Satyriasis  ii.  467 

Sawing  sound  ii.  187 

Scabies  ii  479 

Scald«head  ii.  487 

Scales  ii.  407 

Soaly  diseases  U.  466 

Scarlatina  i.  427 

Soarlatina  anginosa  i.  429 

Scarlatina  latent  i.  488 

Scarlatina  maligna  1.481 

Scarlatina  simplex  i.  429 

Scarlet  feyer  i.  427 
Searlet  feyer  as  a  must  of  dropsy     H.  867 


Scarlet  rash 

iL411 

Sciatica 

i.  477 

Scirrhus 

i.  188 

Scorbutus 

ii.  278 

Scrofula,  external 

i.  769 

Scrofula  mesenterioa 

i.  782 

Scrofulosis 

L114 

Scrofulous  adenitis 

i.  769 

Scrofulous  disease 

L114 

Scroftilous  inflammation 

i.  116 

ScroAilous  liyer 

ii.  628 

Souryy 

ii.  278 

Sea*  sickness 

i.  696 

Seat-worm 

i.  680 

Secretory  organs,  diseases  of 

ii.  868 

Semeiolog^ 

i.  177 

Senile  respiration 

i.  788 

Serous  cysts 

i.  128 

Serous  diarrhoea 

i.  644 

Serous  membranes,  hemorrhage  firon 

I  ii.  865 

Serous  tissue,  inflammation  of 

i.    66 

Serum  (note) 

i.      5 

Sex.  as  a  cause  of  disease 

i.  178 

Shaking  ague 

i.  267 

Shaking  palsy 

ii.  868 

Sheep,   yesicular    affection   from 

(note) 

ii.  440 

Shingles 

ii.  426 

Ship-feyer 

i.  864 

Sibilant  rale 

i.  792 

Sibson's  chest-measnrer 

1.805 

Sick-headache 

i.  698 

Signs  of  disease                            i.  177,  178 

Siliceous  lithiasis 

ii.  641 

Simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  (note) 

i.  671 

Singultus 

U.-866 

Sixy  blood 

i.    88 

Skin,  diseases  of 

ii.  405 

Skin  diseases,  unolassified 

ii.  495 

Skin,  hemorrhage  from 

ii.  865 

Sleep-walkers 

ii.  721 

Sloughing  phagedssna  of  the  mouth 

i.  681 

Small  intestines,  inflammation  of 

i.  616 

Smallpox 

i.  887 

Smothering 

ii.  116 

Soft  cancer 

i.  184 

Softening                                        i. 

82,    78 

Softening  of  the  brain,  inflammatory 

a.  670 

Softening  of  the  brain,  non-inflam- 

matory 

ii.  686 

Solids,  disease  of 

i.    12 

Somnambulism 

ii.  721 

Somnambulism,  artificial 

ii.  722 

Sonorous  rale 

L  792 

Sore-mouth,  infkntile 

i.  624 

Sore-mouth,  mercurial 

i.  683 

Sore-mouth  of  nursing- women 

i.  680 

Sore-throat 

i.  647 

Sore-throat,  malignant                L  481,  665 

Sore-throat,  ulcerated 

i.  664 

Sounds  ef  the  heart 

ii.  184 

Spasm,  clonic 

ii.  725 

Spasm  of  the  bladder 

H.  601 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  in  adnlts 

i.  869 

Spasm  of  the  glottis,  inliintile 

i.  866 

na  doulnureuk  li.  846 

^ncftcnpiiii  H,  *87 

Tincft  decsWaDi  ii.  494 

Tfnek  tkwon  ii.  487 

Tinea  f  jcosk  11.  486 

Tines  tonsurana  ii.  498 

TongDe  in  diaeMS  i.  ITS 

Tongue,  laflft^rnktioB  of  i.  586 

Tonic  gout  i,  494 

Tonic  tipasm  il,  726 

Ton  Bill  i  I  is  i.  i>5l> 

Tonsils,  influnmstion  of  L  6bS 

TODthscbe  1.  fiS9 

Tottioollis  1.  4T8 
Touch,  as  a  mains  of  dUgnori*  1.  206,  8US 

Touch,  in  diseases  of  tb«  heart  ii.  127 

Trachea,  neuralgia  of  i.  870 

Trsoheal  pains  1,  870 

Tracheal  sound  i.  T89 
TrachviHs                                       i.  626,  6-18 

Tracheophanj  L  796 

Tranaponaiiua  of  aoagnlA  ii.  27G 

Trichina  iipiralli  i.  141 

TriohoKis  ii.  492 

Trichcxis  dEcalvani  iL  404 

Trichuniti  fiirfuracea  ii.  493 
Tneooeplialus  dispar                     ].  680,  689 

Tricnphyiun  Torfurans  11.  498 
Tricoplij'lun  tonaurant  ii.  486,  4UH 
Trieuiipid  laWes,  signs  of  diseaae  of  ii.  172 

Trismus                  ^  ii.  619 

Trismus  nasoentium  11.  824 

Triton  p>.lu!<irie  I.  682 

Trouimer's  test  for  BQgar  11.  619 

Tubal  respiration  i.  791 

Tubal  sound  i.  TH8 

Tubercle  i.  114 
Tubercle.  microBcapie  constitution  of  i.  118 

Tubercles,  progress  of  U.    67 

TubercuU  ii.  407 
Tuberoiilsied  diseasa*  of  tho  ikln      IL  407 

Tubercules  ii.  Jl)7 

Tuberculosis  1.114 

Tuberciiliisit,  treatment  of  1.  241 

Tuberculous  consumption  11.    <JG 

Tuherralous  corpusctei  1.  118 

Tuberculous  disease  i.  114 

Tuberculuiis  eranulatlons  1.  114 

Tobernulous  infill  rati  on  ii.    67 

Tuberruluui  meningitis  ii.  674 

Tubular  sound  i.  600 
Tum<iun>,  organised  non-malignant     i.  124 

Tussis  cuDTiilsira  i.  871 


Twisting  of  the  bowel 
Tjwpnuiics 
T;mpHniiie  sound 
'  Tj'pe  of  fever 
Typhlitis 
Typhiiid  ferer 
Tjplioid  pneumonia 
Tjpbous  mutter  (note) 
^phous  state  of  fsTar 
Tjphu*  foTor 


Typhus  naTlor  I.  864 

Typhus  lelerodea  1.  817 

Typhus  midor  1,  8ST 

nieer  of  the  atomaeb,  simple  (goto)  I.  671 

nioeration  L  83 
Uloeratire  inflammation  of  the  fanoos  1.  664 
Ulcerative  inflammaliun  of  the  mouth  i.  628 

Uloerative  stomatitis  L  628 

Dnion  by  the  Snit  intention  i.    88 

Union  by  the  second  intention  L    86 

Ureous  dinroeis  11.  616 

L'retorB,  spasm  of  ii,  699 

Uric  ■cidlilbiiir'i^  ii.  686 

Urinary  Hleim^lj-.  ^.iTecls  of  ii.  643 

Urinary  organs,  diseases  of  IL  660 
Urinary  organs,  functional  '"■"tf 

of  ii.  698 

Urinary  organs,  hemorrhage  ttom  ii.  846 

Urinary  organs,  neuralgia  of  ii.  698 

Orine,  bloody  ii.  846 

Urine,  changes  of  colour  of  ii.  613 

Urine,  chylo-serous  ii.  609 

Urine,  oonsiiiuenis  of  ii.  fUM 
Urine,  disorders    i 


of 


Urine,  morbid  consti 
Urine,  quantity  of 
Urine,  reientioii  of 
Urine,  speoiDe  gravity  of 
Urine,  aupprc9Hion  of 
L"ro-*retlriiie 
Urtiaaria 

Urticaria  oonferta 
Urticaria  eranida 
Urticaria  febrilis 
Urtiaaria  pentans 
Urticaria  subcutanea 
Urticaria  tuberoaa 
Uterine  oolio 
Uterine  hemorrhage 
Uterus,  hemorrbage  of 

Taeoina 


vaccine  diHcase 

Valrular  disease  of  the  beart 

i.  406 
li.  166 

VaricelU 

1.418 

Varicose  Teins 

ii.  266 

Variola 

1.  387 

Variola  oortiea 

i.  1I»8 

Variola  une  .ariolU 

1.898 

Variola  verrucosa 

1.398 

Vuriolm  nigr. 

i.  SOS 

Varioloid 

1.398 

VMOular  sounds 

li.  141 

Vascular  tumour* 

1.124 

Vpget.b!B  colic 

1.668 

Voitic,  diseases  Of 

ii.  246 

ii.  246 

Veins,  varioose 

11.  266 

t    86 
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